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PORE  WORD. 


The  liurry  and  struggle,  the  unrest  and  the  hibors,  the  pleasures  and  depri- 
vations, the  failures  and  successes  of  the  founders  of  the  State  ot  Montana  are 
better  told  in  the  accounts  of  their  activities  given  bj-  themselves,  than  in  many 
ponderous  volumes  of  historical  disquisitions.  In  centuries  to  come  this  volume, 
containing  their  tales  of  life  in  the  new  and  yet  unformed,  but  progressive  Montana, 
will  have  a  value  we,  of  to-day,  cannot  fully  realize.  These  men  of  activity,  who 
have  here  given  the  simple  annals  of  their  lives,  will,  at  no  distant  day,  receive  a 
nation's  reverence  as  a  race  of  heroes,  the  creators  of  civilization  in  a  desert  wilder- 
ness swarming  with  ferocious  savages,  and  they  will  be  held  in  honor  as  the  found- 
ers of  families,  then  equalling  in  prominence,  ability  and  in  wealth  the  most  distin- 
guished of  those  established  in  the  New  World  b_v  the  Cavaliers  of  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas,  the  Qiiakers  of  Penns3dvania,  the  Knickerbockers  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  or  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  of  New  England. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  custodian  of  records  concerning  the  useful  men 
of  preceding  generations,  and  of  their  descendants,  who  places  his  knowledge  in 
preservable  and  accessible  form,  performs  a  public  service  in  rendering  honor  to 
whom  honor  is  due,  and  this  work  the  publishers  have  faithfully  endeavored  to 
do  in  the  present  volume.  They  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  those  citizens  of  the 
state  whose  progressive  enterprise  has  made  the  publication  of  this  work  possible, 
and  especially  to  tender  their  grateful  acknowledgments  of  important  services  ren- 
dered them  in  its  compilation  by  Hon.  Cornelius  Hedges,  Hon.  VV.  Y.  Pemberton, 
Hon.  W.  F.  Sanders,  Hon.  Paris  Gibson,  Hon.  F.  P.  Woody,  Hon.  E.  W.  Toole, 
Gov.  J.  K.  Toole,  Mrs.  Laura  E.  Howey  and  others,  and  of  the  many  courtesies 
extended  by  the  Press  of  the  entire  state,  and  by  numerous  other  people.  One  of  the 
most  valuable  sources  of  our  information,  "a  pioneer  of  pioneers,"  Hon.  James 
Fergus,  has  now  given  his  last  information  and  passed  on  to  the  Silent  Land. 

The  many  beautiful  engravings  scattered  through  this  work  add  much  to  its 
value,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  other  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  the  state  now 
living  are  not  thus  represented,  but,  not  fully  realizing  tihe  value,  they  have  not 
co-operated  with  the  publishers,  often  failing  even  to  give  us  data  for  a  sketch.  Of 
many  of  the  old-time  worthies  "there  remains  nor  track  nor  trace." 

Trusting  that  the  result  of  our  arduous  labors  may  meet  a  cordial  greeting 
and  be  appreciated,  we  remain. 

The  Publishers. 


Thtie  is  110  haoic  fotin  hi  fhe  world  Imt  is  at  the  bottom 
the  life  of  a  man.—Sm  Walter  Scott. 
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PROGRESSIVE  MEN 

—OF— 

THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA. 

THE  "TREASURE  STATE." 


I  UDGE  CORNELIUS  HEDGES.— Among  the 
J  prominent  men  whose  Hves  and  characters 
are  familiar  to  almost  every  householder  in 
Montana,  Judge  Hedges  stands  out  clear  and  sharp. 
The  lives  of  some  shine  out  as  grand  examples  of 
prosperity  and  success  achieved  through  the  various 
channels  of  industry;  by  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments in  the  realms  of  scientific  research;  in  the 
forum,  or  through  the  medium  of  special  qualities 
which  leave  an  impress  upon  the  tablets  of  memory 
that  will  live  forever.  In  reviewing  the  life  of  Judge 
Hedges  the  latter  thought  seems  particularly  appro- 
priate. He  is  not  the  man  who  seeks  to  blazen  his 
deeds  for  personal  gratification,  or  from  motives  of 
ambition  to  perform  some  act  that  would  mark  him 
for  a  time  as  a  central  figure.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  recognized  as  a  splendid  type  of  that  manhood 
which  the  infinite  Creator  made  it  possible  for  all 
men  to  be.  To  those  who  know  him  best,  and  for 
years  have  watched  the  growth  and  development  of 
that  inward  greatness  which  is  his  and  is  felt  when 
in  his  presence,  though  unseen,  the  beauty  of  his 
character  is  more  thoroughly  understood  and  the 
marvel  is  that  nature  seldom  makes  a  man  like  him. 
Cornelius  Hedges  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Eng- 
lish ancestors  on  both  sides  of  his  house.  Their 
first  settlement  in  America  was  on  Long  Island,  but 
thev  early  removed  to  New  England  and  estab- 
lished themselves    in    Massachusetts.     His  father, 


Dennis  Hedges,  was  a  farmer  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances and  a  native  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  but 
subsequently  moved  to  Westfield,  Hampden  county, 
Mass.,  where  Cornelius  was  born,  October  28,  1831. 
The  mother  of  Cornelius  was  Alvina  Noble,  the 
daughter  of  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  was  born 
in  Westfield,  Mass.  After  ten  years'  residence  in 
Montana  the  Judge  returned  to  his  native  state  to 
attend  the  golden  wedding  of  his  parents.  They 
have  both  passed  into  the  great  beyond,  the  father 
at  the  age  of  seventy-six  and  the  mother  seventy- 
four.  Cornelius  Hedges  received  his  elementary 
education  in  the  public  schools,  continued  his 
studies  in  an  academy  in  his  native  town,  and  later 
entered  Yale  College,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1852  with  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  receiving  that  of 
A.  M.  two  years  later,  the  class  embracing  many 
young  men  who  became  distinguished  in  after 
years.  During  his  freshman  year  he  was  obliged  to 
omit  one  term  on  account  of  severe  illness,  resulting 
from  drinking  poisoned  milk.  He  did  not  entirely 
recover  from  its  effects  until  he  crossed  the  plains 
a  few  years  later,  walking  the  enti'-e  distance  from 
Independence,  Iowa,  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.  Dur- 
ing his  college  days  he  was  a  inember  of  the  Delta 
Kappa  and  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  societies.  The 
year  following  his  graduation  he  taught  in  an  acad- 
emy at  Easton,  Conn.,  and  then  returned  to  his 
home  in  Westfield,  where  he  began  the  study  of  law 
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in  the  office  of  Hon.  Edward  B.  Gillette.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  entered  the  law  department  of 
Harvard  College,  and  the  same  year  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  on  examination  before  the  supreme  court 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1856  he  went  to  Independ- 
ence, Iowa,  opened  an  office  and  began  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  While  there  he  secured  an  inter- 
est in  the  Independent  Civilian,  which  he  published 
and  edited  for  several  years.  In  1864  he  decided  to 
go  farther  west  and  made  the  journey  over  the 
plains  on  foot  to  Virginia  City  and  thence  to  Hel- 
ena, Mont.,  where  he  has  since  resided.  In  1866 
he  went  to  Iowa  for  his  family,  going  down  the 
Missouri  and  returning  the  following  spring  by 
steamboat. 

The  career  of  the  Judge  since  his  location  in 
Montana  has  been  an  active  one.  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  early  development  of  the  state,  his 
activities  extending  to  every  sphere  of  usefulness 
wherein  his  abilities  would  redound  to  the  general 
good.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney,  and  afterward  elected  probate 
judge  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  serving  five' 
years.  In  1872,  after  the  adoption  of  the  territorial 
school  law,  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  and  served  six  years. 
For  several  years  his  trenchant  pen  was 
employed  in  editorial  work  on  the  Helena 
Herald,  and  served  to  strengthen  the  Repub- 
lican sentiment  throughout  the  state,  although 
the  party  was  in  the  minority.  He  represented 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county  in  the  senate  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  the  legislature  of  Montana, 
held  in  1889,  and  served  for  four  years.  Among 
the  benefactions'  to  the  city  of  Helena  which  will 
ever  remain  as  a  mark  of  his  thoughtfulness  is  the 
Helena  Public  Library,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  in  1868,  is  now  president  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  has  been  for  nearly  the  whole  period 
of  its  existence. 

In  1870  Judge  Hedges  was  one  of  the  Washburn 
party  that  visited  the  geyser  region  on  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  it  was  he  who  made  the  suggestion  that 
a  national  park  should  be  made  of  that  section  so 
replete  with  evidence  of  the  sublime  grandeur  of 
nature,  the  like  of  which  can  not  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  On  that  occasion  he  was  con- 
stantly in  the  saddle  for  forty  days.  Judge  Hedges 
has  been  connected  for  many  years  with  the  Mon- 
tana Historical  Society.  In  his  fraternal  rela- 
tions the  Judge  became  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
order  in  Iowa,  in  1857,  and  his  prominent  work  in 


Masonry  is  a  record  that  is  not  only  interesting, 
but  somewhat  unusual.  From  the  organization  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  in  iMontana  in  1866,  he  has  writ- 
ten its  correspondence  reports  with  but  little  inter- 
ruption ;  also  for  the  Grand  Chapter  and  Grand 
Commandery  since  organization.  The  importance 
of  this  may  be  better  understood  by  stating  that 
these  reports  go  all  over  the  world — wherever  a 
Masonic  body  exists. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  war  the  Judge  was  a  Demo- 
crat, but  that  event  made  him  a  RepubHcan, 
stronger  than  ever  and  in  full  accord  with  the 
party  on  expansion  in  the  Philippines  and  else- 
where. In  the  legislative  session  of  1899,  Montana 
was  noted  for  the  long-drawn-out  contest  between 
the  Clark  and  Daly  factions.  The  name  of  Judge 
Hedges  was  announced,  placing  him  in  nomination 
for  United  States  senator,  and  he  received  the 
hearty  support  of  his  own  party.  His  son,  Wyllys 
A.,  a  member  of  the  house,  feeling  that  delicacy 
which  springs  from  honorable  impulses,  refrained 
from  voting;  but  after  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  associates  consented,  and  thus  made  the  party 
vote  unanimous.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there 
were  four  Republican  representatives  who  did  not 
vote  for  Mr.  Clark,  and  Wyllys  A  Hedges  was  one 
of  the  four,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  house  in  1900. 
Prior  to  becoming  a  resident  of  Montana  the 
Judge  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational  church, 
but  for  the  want  of  such  an  organization  in  Helena 
he  united  with  the  Presbyterians,  and  is  an  elder  in 
that  body.  On  July  7,  1856,  he  was  married  to 
Edna  Layette  Smith,  of  Southington,  Conn.  They 
have  been  the  parents  of  eight  children,  two  boys 
and  one  girl  died  in  early  youth.  Those  living  are : 
Wyllys  Anderson,  a  sheep-grower  in  Fergus  coun- 
ty ;  Henry  Highland,  a  stockman  in  Valley  county ; 
Cornelius,  Jr.,  living  at  home,  is  assistant  secre- 
tary of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons ;  Edna  Cornelia 
is  at  home ;  and  Emma,  now  Mrs.  John  M.  Wood- 
bridge,  resides  in  Boston,  Mass. 

In  the  career  of  Judge  Hedges  there  is  much  be- 
neath the  surface  of  his  calm  and  dignified  char- 
acter which  can  only  be  known  by  those  who  have 
been  most  intimate  with  him.  The  key  to  his  life 
mav  possibly  be  found  as  based  upon  Aristotle's 
definition  of  virtue — 

"Rule  one's  life  by  the  highest  principle  of  right." 
That  he  has  been  so  governed  can  not  be  gain- 
said by  any.  He  will  leave  no  act  to  mar  the  sym- 
metry of  a  pure  and  honorable  life  to  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  many  years  may  yet  be  added. 
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WILLIAM  N.  ABBOTT.— A  native  son  of  the 
west  and  a  representative  of  one  of  the  early 
pioneers  of  the  Pacific  coast,  this  successful 
business  man  of  Fergus  county  was  born  in  Doug- 
glas  coimty,  Ore.,  on  the  17th  of  January,  1855, 
being  the  son  of  James  A.  and  Ann  M.  Abbott,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Indiana.  Thence  they  were 
pioneers  of  Oregon  in  1852,  and  later  became  resi- 
dents of  Idaho.  The  father  possessed  marked  indi- 
viduality and  sterling  character,  and  was  prominent 
and  influential  in  the  northwest.  He  was  engaged 
in  flour  milling  in  early  manhood.  After  coming  to 
Oregon  he  was  first  an  agriculturist  and  later  a 
merchant.  As  a  Democrat  he  took  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  He  was  for  four  years  judge  of  pro- 
bate in  Oregon,  and  a  representative  of  Josephine 
county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  first  territorial  leg- 
islature of  Idaho.  He  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Christian  church.  He  died  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1872,  thus  closing  a  life  of  signal  honor  and 
usefulness.  His  wife  survives  him,  living  in  Belle- 
vue,  Idaho.  Of  their  eleven  children  seven  survive : 
Foley,  William  N.,  Laura  A.,  Asahel  S.,  Mary  J., 
Edmund  L.  and  Eugene  D. 

William  N.  Abbott  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Oregon,  and  after  assisting  his 
father  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  turned  his  attention  to  prospecting  and  min- 
ing. At  this  attractive  labor  he  continued  for  fif- 
teen years,  being  employed  of  others  for  a  portion 
of  the  time.  He  met  with  fair  success  in  mining,  to 
which  he  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  time  until 
1888.  He  then  came  to  ^lontana  and  Fergus  coun- 
ty, where  he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160 
acres.  This  was  the  nucleus  of  his  .present  ranch 
property,  which  lies  three  miles  south  of  Utica  and 
comprises  800  acres.  A  portion  of  the  land  is  under 
effective  cultivation,  but  the  principal  feature  of  his 
ranch  is  raising  high  grade  cattle.  In  1901  Mr. 
Abbott  engaged  in  the  meat,  fruit  and  produce  busi- 
ness in  Utica,  which  he  also  successfully  conducts. 
Mr.  Abbott  takes  a  public-spirited  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  his  county  and  state,  and  exercises 
his  franchise  as  a  Democrat. .  Fraternally  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1885,  Mr.  Abbott  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Murphy,  who  was 
born  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  daughter  of 
Patrick  and  Sarah  Murphy,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  'Ireland  and  the  latter  in  Canada. 
James  Murphy  passed  his  later  years  near  Utica, 
Mont.,   where  his   death  occurred  on   the    15th  of 


January,  1889.  His  wife  is  now  residing  on  the 
homestead,  which  adjoins  that  of  Mr.  Abbott.  He 
was  a  Democrat,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  zeal- 
ous members  of  the  Catholic  church.  Of  their 
seven  children  four  are  now  living :  Margaret,  Ella, 
James  and  Richard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott  have 
had  three  children,  of  whom  Orville  A.  died  in  early 
infancy.  Harry  D.  and  Cecil  M.  remain  at  the  pa- 
rental home.  Mrs.  Abbott  is  a  communicant  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  is  consistent  and  faithful  in 
the  performance  of  her  religious  duties,  as  in  all 
of  life's  relations. 


DR.  FRANCIS  J.  ADAMS,  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
unlike  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
commonwealth,  came  here  from  the  \Vest  in- 
stead of  the  East.  He  was  born  at  Fort  Crook,  Cal., 
on  December  16,  1859.  John  Adams,  his  father, 
was  emphatically  a  military  man.  In  1842  he  was 
appointed  to  West  Point  from  Tennessee,  and  in 
this  national  academy  he  gained  high  honors.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  war  he  joined  the 
Second  United  States  Dragoons  as  second  lieuten- 
ant and  served  with  Gen.  Scott  through  the  cam- 
paigns preceding  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Mexico. 
Following  the  memorable  battle  of  Cherubusco  for 
bravery  he  was  promoted  first  lieutenant  and  after 
the  battle  of  Monterey  he  was  made  captain.  The 
eminent  Col.  W.  S.  Harney,  who  commanded  his 
regiment,  later  became  a  major-general  and  gained 
military  distinction  in  the  Civil  war.  After  the 
Mexican  war,  John  Adams,  as  a  member  of  the 
First  United  States  Cavalry,  served  in  New  Mexico, 
Nevada  and  northern  California  against  the  In- 
dians, still  holding  the  rank  of  captain,  and  later  he 
was  on  the  official  staff  of  Gov.  Ramsey  of  Minne- 
sota. In  1 861  Capt.  Adams  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  United  States  army,  returned  to  Ten- 
nessee and  organized  a  regiment  for  the  Confeder- 
ate service.  He  served  with  Joe  Johnston  through 
the  Atlanta  campaign,  was  commissioned  brigadier 
general  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Franklin, 
Tenn.  He  left  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
now  living.  He  was  married  at  Fort  Snelling, 
Minn.,  in  1854,  to  the  daughter  of  Brig.-Gen. 
Charles  McDougall.  a  hero  of  the  Black  Hawk 
and  Seminole  Indian  wars.  Later  as  a  physician 
and    surgeon  he   served   through  the  war    of    the 
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Rebellion  as  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee.    He  died  at  Fairfax,  Va. 

Dr.  Francis  Joseph  Adams,  after  attending 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis,  matriculated 
at  Georgetown  College  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1881.  For 
several  years  after  leaving  college  he  was  acting 
assistant  surgeon  in  the  regular  army,  stationed  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  L.  I.,  and  Fort  Adams,  Newport. 
In  1883  he  was  transferred  to  Montana  and,  in  1887, 
was  ordered  to  join  an  expedition  against  the  Crow 
Indians,  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Ruger,  and  remained 
in  the  service  until  the  close  of  1887,  stationed  at 
Fort  Assinniboine.  In  that  year  he  became  an 
assistant  instructor  in  a  post-graduate  school  at 
St.  Louis.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1889  and 
came  to  Fort  Benton,  Mont.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Atkinson  of  that  place,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  1890,  when  he  was  mar- 
ried with  Miss  Alice  Conrad,  daughter  of  Col.  J. 
W.  Conrad,  of  Virginia,  and  made  his  home  at 
Great  Falls.  Here,  in  1893,  Dr.  Adams  assisted 
in  the  erection  of  the  first  hospital  of  the  city.  This 
was  later  sold  to  the  Columbus  hospital,  and  for 
several  years  thereafter  he  was  surgeon  of  that  in- 
stitution. In  1896  he  organized  a  training  school 
for  nurses  in  connection  with  the  hospital.  This 
was  the  first  to  be  incorporated  in  the  state. 
In  1898  he  was  made  surgeon,  ranking  as  major, 
of  the  First  Montana  Volunteers,  organized  for 
service  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  accom- 
panied them  to  the  Philippines,  where  he  was  on 
the  staffs  of  Gens.  Wheaton,  Otis  and  Funston, 
and  promoted  to  brigade  surgeon.  At  the  battle 
of  Palo  on  March  25,  1898,  he  was  slightly  wound- 
ed in  the  leg,  and  for  bravery  in  action  in  the  Phil- 
ippines the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  pre- 
sented him  with  a  handsome  medal.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  in  October,  1899.  Dr.  Adams 
is  a  prominent  member  of  the  State  and  Northern 
Montana  Medical  Societies,  The  American  Med- 
ical Association  and  the  Society  of  Acting  Assist- 
ant Surgeons,  U.  S.  A.  Politically  he  has  been  a 
lifelong  Democrat,  and  was  a  delegate  from  Mon- 
tana to  the  Nashville  exposition.  Dr.  Adams  is  a 
member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the 
Aztec  Club  of  1847,  which  is  composed  of  officers 
and  sons  of  officers  who  served  in  the  Mexican 
war.  A  number  of  years  since  he  took  a  post- 
graduate course  in  the  New  York  Polytechnic 
School,  and  since  1899  has  been  in  active  profes- 
sional practice  at  Great  Falls. 


C  RANCIS  ADKINSON.— One  of  the  represen- 
1  tative  barristers  of  Helena,  his  precedence  at 
the  bar  having  been  gained  by  the  studious  ap- 
plication of  his  talents  and  discriminating  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  coupled  with  a  marked  pragmatic 
ability,  Francis  Adkinson  has  also  served  in  the 
important  capacity  of  register  of  the  land  office  in 
Helena,  the  duties  of  which  position  he  discharged 
with  ability.  He  was  born  in  Switzerland  county, 
Ind.,  November  14,  1839,  the  son  of  Samuel  and 
Jane  (McHenry)  Adkinson,  both  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, as  were  also  their  ancestors  for  several 
generations,  both  belonging  to  old  colonial  fam- 
ilies. The  great-grandfather  of  Francis,  in  the  ag- 
natic line,  was  in  active  service  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, while  his  son,  Joseph  Adkinson,  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Indiana  as  early  as  1817,  there  engaging  in 
farming  until  his  death,  in  1838.  Samuel  Adkinson 
was  likewise  a  farmer  in  the  Hoosier  state,  where 
he  passed  a  long  and  useful  life,  his  death  occurring 
in  1873. 

Francis  Adkinson  attended  the  public  and  select 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  Indiana  home,  and 
early  in  life  he  determined  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  legal  profession,  and  forthwith  began  reading 
law,  devoting  himself  zealously  to  his  studies  and 
so  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  science  of  jurispru- 
dence as  to  gain  admission  to  the  bar  of  Indiana  in 
i860.  He  at  once  entered  upon  legal  practice  in  his 
native  county,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  three 
years,  after  which  he  went  to  Lawrenceburg,  Ind., 
which  continued  to  be  his  home  and  base  of  pro- 
fessional endeavor  until  1883,  and  within  which 
time  he  had  served  four  years  as  judge  of  the  court 
of  common  pleas  for  the  Lawrenceburg  district. 
His  (Republican)  party  placed  him  in  nomination 
for  and  elected  him  to  the  office  of  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  his  county,  and  in  this  office  he  served  two 
years.  In  January,  1882,  Mr.  Adkinson  received 
from  President  Arthur  the  appointment  of  register 
of  the  United  States  land  office  at  Helena,  where 
he  arrived  in  1883,  assuming  and  effectively  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  his  office  the  two  and  one- 
half  years,  his  incumbency  terminating  in  No- 
vember, 1885. 

Judge  Adkinson  was  so  impressed  with  the  at- 
tractions and  advantages  of  Montana  that  he  de- 
cided to  remain  here  and  Helena  has  since  been  his 
home  and  he  controls  a  large  and  representative 
business  as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
Montana  bar.  In  his  political  proclivities  the 
Judge  has  ever  rendered  the  stanchest  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party  and  its  principles  and  was  del- 
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egate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  held  in 
Chicago  in  1880. 

In  i860,  in  Indiana,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Judge  Adkinson  to  Miss  Fannie  A.  Roberts,  who, 
like  himself,  is  a  native  of  the  Hoosier  state. 


REV.  HONORE  B.  ALLAEYS,  now  pastor  oi 
the  Catholic  church  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  was 
born  in  Belgium  near  the  city  of  Ypres,  on 
July  4,  1857.  His  parents  were  Peter  J.  and  Coleta 
R.  (Morlion)  Allaeys,  natives  of  Belgium,  who 
passed  their  lives  in  that  country.  Peter  J.  Al- 
laeys was  a  teacher  and  during  all  his  mature  life 
he  followed  the  honorable  profession  of  an  edu- 
cator. He  died  in  1861  and  was  survived  by  his 
wife  for  many  years,  she  dying  in  1880.  Six  of 
their  seven  children  are  living,  two  in  the  United 
States.  The  Allaeys  family  can  be  traced  back 
for  several  centuries,  the  majority  of  its  genera- 
tions being  farmers.  Father  Allaeys  received  his 
early  education  under  the  instruction  of  his  father 
and  then  entered  the  Dixmude  College  and  subse- 
quently the  Rouselare  College,  eminent  educa- 
tional institutions  of  West  Flanders,  remaining 
there  six  years.  In  1878  he  entered  the  celebrated 
Seminary  of  Bruges  and  diligently  applied  him- 
self for  four  years  to  his  theological  course,  for  it 
had  been  decided  that  he  was  to  enter  the  priest- 
hood. Completing  the  course  in  1882  he  was  then 
ordained  and  for  eight  years  was  in  educational 
and  religious  work,  bfeing  a  professor  of  the  class- 
ics in  the  Mouscron  College  of  West  Flanders,  and 
passing  three  years  in  parish  work. 

In  1888  Father  Allaeys  came  to  the  United 
States,  where  he  was  assigned  to  Frenchtown, 
Mont.,  remaining  there  five  years.  In  1893  he 
was  assigned  to  Anaconda,  where  he  passed  five 
years  more,  first  going  to  Great  Falls  in  1898. 
During  a  portion  of  this  period  he  had  charge  of 
the  church  at  Belt  in  Cascade  county.  He  also 
organized  the  two  missions  of  Kalispell  and  Col- 
umbia Falls.  In  all  of  these  stations  he  showed 
great  diligence,  untiring  energy  and  the  devotion 
so  characteristic  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Montana. 
In  Great  Falls  he  zealously  and  energetically  com- 
menced the  erection  of  a  new  church,  combining 
in  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  objects 
of  his  endeavors,  not  only  the  energetic  zeal  of  a 
clergyman,    but    also    the    biisii;rss    acumen    and 


financial  ability  of  a  representative  leader  of  mone- 
tary circles.  The  church  there  now  has  a  mem- 
bership of  3,000,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  he  ac- 
complished great  beneficial  results  in  his  field  of 
labor  at  Great  Falls,  as  under  his  clerical  super- 
vision the  membership  increased  to  over  300  fam- 
ilies, representing  a  total  enrollment  of  some  3,000 
communicants.  Possessing  superior  executive 
ability,  as  well  as  fine  oratorical  powers,  he  has, 
during  his  useful  and  eventful  life  in  this  young 
commonwealth,  won  universal  esteem  and  confi- 
dence, regardless  of  creed  or  class.  In  August, 
1 90 1,  he  was  transferred  to  Bozeman,  where  he  is 
continuing  his  good  work  with  the  same  success 
that  has  followed  his  exertions  in  all  other  places. 
To  him  has  been  entrusted  a  wide  field  of  labor, 
and  the  conscientious  devotion  and  unassuming, 
but  winning  kindness  he  manifests  in  his  duties  is 
worthy  of  and  receives  the  highest  commendation. 


W^  ILLIAM  A.  ALLEN,  D.  D.  S.— An  attempt 
to  narrate,  even  in  epitome,  the  incidents 
which  have  characterized  the  career  of  the 
honored  Montana  pioneer,  Dr.  W.  A.  Allen,  would 
transcend  the  normal  province  of  this  work,  yet  it 
would  be  culpable  neglect  were  there  failure  to  ad- 
vert to  their  more  saHent  details,  for  he  stands  as 
one  of  the  founders  of  Billings,  as  a  leading  stu- 
dent of  natural  history  and  as  a  writer  oi 
authority  on  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  state.  He 
is  a  veteran  hunter  and  such  journals  as  the  Turf, 
Field  and  Farm  esteem  him  as  a  valuable  corre- 
spondent. Born  in  Summerfield,  Noble  county,  Ohio, 
on  Sept.  2,  1848,  he  is  a  son  of  Robert  T.  and 
Rachel  (Guiler)  Allen,  the  former  of  whom  was  a 
son  of  John  and  Mary  (Blundle)  Allen.  This  John 
Allen  was  a  son  of  Sir  John  Allen,  of  England,  and 
a  cousin  of  Ethan  Allen,  of  Ticonderoga  fame. 
He  was  early  a  seafaring  man,  but  later  engaged 
in  farming.  The  mother  of  the  Doctor  was  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Mary  (Franklin)  Guiler, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Ireland,  while  the 
latter  was  a  cousin  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  the 
printer,  philosopher  and  diplomat. 

WilHam  A.  Allen  has  for  many  years  been  a 
loading  dentist  of  Montana,  with  home  office  in 
Billings.  When  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  in 
1866,  he  entered  the  normal  school  in  his  native 
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town,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  a  time, 
after  which  he  gave  attention  to  the  blacl<smith 
trade  until  1877,  also  working  as  a  gunsmith,  and 
showing  marked  mechanical  talent.  Early  in  1877 
he  set  forth  for  Dakota  and  the  Black  Hills.  At 
Speariish  he  joined  a  party  of  250  persons  and  on 
the  way  they  were  attacked  by  Indians,  and  seven 
men  and  one  woman  were  killed  in  the  attack. 
The  party  eventually  was  diminished  to  154  per- 
sons and  fifty  wagons,  over  which  Dr.  Allen  was 
placed  as  captain,  and  it  proceeded  on  its  way  to 
Bozeman,  Mont.  The  Doctor  had  selected  a  party 
and  gone  in  pursuit  of  the  attacking  Indians  and 
overtook  them  in  the  night,  and  the  next  morning 
gave  evidence  of  the  death  of  eleven  savages.  While 
he  was  thus  absent  from  the  train,  eight  wagons 
had  left  it  and  started  for  Red  Water  crossing, 
where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Indians  and 
held  in  a  perilous  position  until  after  the  Doctor's 
party  had  returned  to  the  train.  With  twenty 
men  the  Doctor  hastened  to  relieve  them,  arriving 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Quietly  wait- 
ing until  the  savages  charged  on  the  train  at  day- 
break, they  successfully  repelled  the  attack  and 
killed  about  a  dozen  Indians,  the  loss  to  the  emi- 
grants being  only  one  man  killed  and  three  wound- 
ed, one  of  the  wounded  being  Dr.  Allen.  He  later 
was  wounded  several  times  in  Indian  conflicts. 
On  the  return  to  the  camp  at  Spearfish,  Dr.  Allen 
was  made  commander  and  he  divided  the  train  into 
four  companies,  headed  by  John  Wustun,  Hiram 
Bishoff,  Capt.  Patent  and  Capt.  Houston,  of  Texas, 
the  last  having  charge  of  the  bull  outfit.  They 
went  up  Belle  Fourche  river,  passing  old  Fort 
Reno,  thence  through  Wyoming  by  the  site  of 
Buffalo  and  old  Fort  Kearney,  thence  up  Goose 
creek,  where  one  man  was  killed  and  two  wounded 
by  Indians.  The  party  remained  three  days  on 
the  Custer  battle-ground  for  a  needed  rest,  and  to 
give  opportunity  to  examine  the  historic  scene  of 
the  massacre,  which  occurred  eleven  months  pre- 
viously. Some  of  the  party  remained  in  that  lo- 
cality, while  the  others  proceeded  toward  Wind 
river  by  Prior's  pass  and  Sage  creek  to  Stinking 
Water  crossing,  when  another  division  occurred, 
some  going  to  the  Crow  agency,  while  the  others 
went  on  to  Camp  Brown  and  to  Bozeman.  Dr. 
Allen  engaged  in  the  blacksmith  business  in  Boze- 
man, with  Frank  Harper,  and  later  was 
blacksmith  for  the  Bozeman  &  Miles  City 
stage  line,  also  acting  as  express  messenger 
in   the  winter    of    1877.     He    next    was    govern- 


ment blacksmith  at  Fort  Custer,  and  in  1879 
he,  in  a  skiff,  went  down  Big  Horn  river  to  Fort 
Buford  to  meet  his  family,  who  came  back  -with 
him.  He  located  on  Canyon  creek,  engaged  in 
stock  raising  and  at  his  trade.  In  1S82  he  re- 
moved to  Coulson,  where  he  continued  black- 
smithing  for  some  months,  when  he  removed  to 
Billings,  then  a  crude  cluster  of  a  few  primitive 
cabins,  and  lie  there  erected  the  first  house  in  the 
Yellowstone  valley  having  a  shingle  roof. 

In  order  to  perfect  himself  in  dentistry,  at  which 
he  had  worked  to  some  extent,  Dr.  Allen  went 
to  Chicago  in  1884,  where  he  took  the  full  course 
at\the  Chicago  College  of  Dentistry,  from  which 
he  was  graduated.  In  1896  he  took  a  course  in 
Haskell's  Post-Graduate  School  of  Dentistry,  and 
he  has  since  acquired  a  reputation  as  an  expert 
dentist  in  both  surgical  and  mechanical  branches. 
In  company  with  John  L.  Guiler  Dr.  Allen  owns 
700  acres  of  valuable  land  on  Clark's  Fork,  where 
they  founded  the  town  of  Allendale,  named  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Allen,  and  this  they  maintain  by  stip- 
ulation in  the  conveyances  as  a  prohibition  town. 
Here  they  have  erected  a  roller  process  flour- 
ing mill  operated  by  water  power  at  a  cost  of  fully 
$15,000.  The  Doctor  is  also  largely  interested  in 
stock  raising.  Dr.  Allen  is  an  "old-timer,"  a  man  of 
honesty  of  purpose,  who  is  charitable  in  his  judg- 
ment of  his  fellow  men  and  ever  ready  to  aid  those 
worthy  of  succor.  In  politics  he  supports  the 
Prohibition  party,  in  which  he  has  been  an  active 
worker  for  years.  In  religion  both  he  and  his 
wife  are  Methodists.  Robert  T.  Allen,  a  brother 
of  the  Doctor,  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  Billings  since  1882.  In  1874,  in  Ohio,  Dr. 
Allen  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Josephine 
Houston,  daughter  of  John  Houston,  who  died 
from  disease  contracted  in  the  Union  army  of  the 
Civil  war.  In  1887  Dr.  Allen  was  married  to  Miss 
Mollie  Finkelnburg,  a  daughter  of  Hon.  A.  Fin- 
kelnburg,  of  Fountain  City,  Wis.  Her  father  rep- 
resented his  county  in  both  bodies  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin legislature.  Of  the  first  marriage  two  children 
were  born,  William  O.  and  Robert  T.,  both  of 
whom  are  associated  with  their  father  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry,  and  the  only  child  of  the  second 
marriage  is  a  daughter,  Lelah.  Dr.  Allen  is  a 
typical  westerner,  enjoying  the  wild,  free  life  of 
the  early  days  and  has  had  many  thrilling  adven- 
tures in  his  numerous  hunting  excursions,  and  has 
a  record  as  an  Indian  fighter  of  distinction.  He 
has  in  preparation  a  volume  that  will  be  of  intense 
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interest  to  every  Montanian  and  of  value  to  all 
other  Americans,,  from  the  light  it  throws  upon  the 
early  life  of  the  plains  and  its  minute  descriptions 
of  the  various  animals  then  roaming  over  the  vast 
expanse  of  mountain  and  plain.  He  is  still  in  the 
dental  practice  in  Billings  and  visits  professionally 
the  principal  places  of  the  state. 


JUDGE  FRANCIS  K.  ARMSTRONG.— The 
J  name  of  this  member  of  Montana's  judiciary 
will  be  readily  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
eminent  in  the  state.  He  is  a  leading  and  highly 
respected  citizen  of  Bozeman,  Gallatin  county,  and 
was  born  in  Rockford,  N.  C,  March  6,1849,3  son  of 
Francis  K.  Armstrong,  Sr.,  who  was'  born  in  Surry 
county,  N.  C.,  March  28,  1802,  at  that  time  a  gentle- 
man of  great  wealth  and  prominence,  owning  a 
large  hotel,  plantation  and  much  other  property  in 
the  state,  and  distinguished  in  local  politics,  for  sev- 
eral years  being  clerk  of  the  district  court,  and  hold- 
ing other  offices  of  trust  and  importance.  Financial 
reverses  came,  however,  and  with  them  a  desire  to 
seek  rest  and  recuperation  amid  the  more  novel  and 
exciting  scenes  of  the  far  west.  Accordingly,  in 
the  early  fifties,  he  removed  from  North  Carolina 
and  located  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  but  later  he  went 
into  Kansas  and  settled  at  Iowa  Point,  where  he 
died  in  1861,  aged  sixty  years.  He  was  a  most 
excellent  and  honorable  man,  and  was  loved  for  his 
manly  qualities  of  head  and  heart.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  was  Jerusha  (Belt)  Armstrong,  also 
born  in  North  Carolina,  October  6,  1807,  and  died 
at  Iowa  Point,  aged  eighty-two  years.  She  was  the 
mother  of  seven  children,  five  of  whom  are  still 
living.  Of  these  Francis  K.  Armstrong  is  the  only 
one  who  adopted  the  profession  of  law.  At  the 
time  of  the  decease  of  his  father  he  was  but  twelve 
years  old,  but  he  realized  something  of  the  care  of 
a  home,  for  he  immediately  assumed  the  care  of  his 
mother.  He  also  found  time  to  attend  the  district 
school  and  finally  the  university  at  Highland,  Kan. 
Mr.  Armstrong  then  attended  the  law  department 
of  Columbia  College,  Mo.,  from  which  he  graduated 
with  high  honors  in  1875.  Up  to  nineteen  years  of 
age  he  cared  for  his  mother,  worked  on  a  farm  and 
paid  his  own  way  through  college.  He  began  the 
practice  of  law  at  Troy,  Kan.,  and  later  was  asso- 
ciated with  Albert  Perry,  the  partnership  continu- 
ing for  two  years.     In  January,   1879,  ^^^-  Arm- 


strong came  to  Bozeman,  Mont.,  where  he  passed 
most  of  the  year  in  looking  over  the  ground.  He 
then  opened  a  law  office  and  for  a  few  months  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Col.  Ira  Pierce.  When  that  pro- 
fessional relation  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Col. 
Pierce,  he  formed  a  copartnership  with  Judge 
Llewellyn  Augustus  Luce,  further  mention  of  whom 
appears  in  another  portion  of  this  volume.  This 
was  continued  for  a  brief  period,  and  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Hon.  Charles  S.  Hartman,  which 
continued  up  to  the  time  of  the  election  of  Judge 
Armstrong  to  the  bench,  in  1890.  This  responsible 
position  he  filled  most  acceptably  up  to  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  he  is  now  practically 
retired  from  the  profession,  having  acquired  a  hand- 
some competence,  aside  from  the  high  honors  which 
he  so  richly  deserves. 

The  Judge  was  united  in  marriage  on  December 
2y,  1881,  in  Bozeman,  to  Miss  Lora  Lamme,  a  na- 
tive of  St.  Joseph  Mo.  To  them  were  born  three 
children,  of  whom  one,  Mabel,  died  at  the  age  of 
six  years.  Two  daughters,  Lena  and  Edith,  are  liv- 
ing. Mrs.  Armstrong's  father,  Achilles  Lamme, 
was  a  very  prominent  citizen  and  early  settler  of 
Gallatin  county,  who  came  to  Montana  in  1864  or 
1865,  and  began  practice  as  a  physician.  But  in  so 
new  a  country  there  was  but  little  business  for  a 
doctor,  and  he  soon  turned  his  attention  to  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  which  he  continued  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  At  that  period  he  was  the  heaviest  mer- 
chant in  eastern  Montana  and  prominently  identified 
with  the  growth  and  development  of  the  state. 
Although  in  the  strictest  sense  a  business  man  more 
than  a  politician,  he  served  one  term  in  the  i\Ion- 
tana  legislature. 

Judge  Francis  K.  Armstrong  has  always  taken  an 
active  interest  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  day, 
locally  and  otherwise.  Not  that  he  sought  office,  but 
he  found  that  he  could  not  avoid  the  political  duties 
that  were  forced  upon  him.  All  classes,  from  the 
humblest  poor  man  to  the  wealthiest  miner,  stock- 
man or  bondholder,  knew  him  to  be  a  man  sans 
peuret  sans  reproche,  of  the  strictest  integrity,  and 
of  unassailable  character.  He  accepted  office  for 
the  best  interests  of  his  constituency  and  from  the 
purest  and  most  patriotic  motives  that  could  actuate 
a  man.  At  a  time  when  Montana  consisted  of  but 
three  judicial  districts  Judge  Armstrong  was  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  one  of  them,  with  a  deputy  in 
each  of  the  counties  comprising  the  district.  He 
also  served  as  president  of  the  territorial  council, 
and  while    a    member    of    the    legislature  he  was 
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speaker  of  the  house.  At  the  first  state  convention 
Judge  Armstrong  was  nominated  for  the  supreme 
bench,  but  was  defeated,  although  he  ran  ahead  of 
the  ticket  and  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority 
Gov.  Toole  at  once  appointed  him  judge  of  the 
Ninth  judicial  district,  after  which  he  was  twice 
elected  to  the  same  position.  Politically  he  has 
always  worked  and  voted  in  the  interest  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  He  has  been  a  Democrat  who  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket,  and  has  never  utilized  his 
political  badge  for  dress  parade  purposes  only.  In 
the  language  of  some  of  his  warmest  supporters, 
"every  one  knows  where  to  find  Francis  K.  Arm- 
strong." He  is  a  man  of  commanding  presence, 
kindly,  yet  dignified  and  courteous  to  all.  Socially, 
financially  and  morally,  he  stands  high  among  the 
leaders  of  Montana,  and  enjoys  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  a  wide  circle  of  business  and  personal 
associates. 


HON.  JAMES  FERGUS.— While  we  can  not, 
except  in  a  relative  sense,  call  anything  in 
Montana  old,  or  claim  for  it  the  sanctity  of 
real  antiquity,  there  has  been  crowded  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  state  and  territory  so  much  of  heroic  ef- 
fort and  heroic  achievement,  so  much  that  is  daring 
and  admirable,  so  much  that  is  far-reaching  and 
productive,  that  the  annals  of  the  section  are  as 
voluminous,  and  the  mark  of  its  triumph  is  as  high 
as  those  of  many  places  on  which  sits  the  majesty 
of  centuries.  Surely  no  race  of  men  have  ever  any- 
where endured  more,  braved  more  or  really  accom- 
plished more,  within  the  limits  of  human  possibility, 
than  the  pioneers  of  this  state,  when  the  element  of 
time  is  taken  into  the  account  even  in  a  cursory 
way.  And  among  the  heroic  figures  of  that  noble 
class,  no  individual  stands  out  more  conspicuously 
or  has  a  higher  claim  on  our  interest  than  that  early 
pioneer  of  pioneers,  the  venerable  James  Fergus, 
a  long  time  resident  of  the  county  which  bears 
his  honored  name. 

Mr.  Fergus  is  a  native  of  Lanarkshire,  Scotland, 
where  he  was  born  October  8,  1813.  His  father 
was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  owning  some  real  estate — 
a  rigid  Presbyterian  in  faith  and  practice,  his 
mother  being  more  liberal  in  her  spiritual  views. 
Under  this  kind  of  home  influence  and  with  the 
advantage  of  the  common  schools  as  educators  he 
passed  the  first  nineteen  years  of  his  life,  showing 
a  constant  disposition  to  do  everything  well  that 


he  undertook,  and  developing  early  a  fondness  for 
good  books.  Further  than  this,  he  received  a  thor- 
ough commercial  education  under  the  best  instruct- 
ors. These  characteristics  of  thoroughness,  accur- 
acy and  love  of  reading  have  distinguished  him 
through  life,  becoming  intensified  as  he  grew 
older. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  not  seeing  in  his  native 
land  much  chance  for  a  young  man  to  rise  in  the 
world,  and  longing  for  less  restraint  and  more  lib- 
erty and  equality  than  he  could  find  at  home,  im- 
pelled too,  it  may  be,  by  the  song  of  the  siren  that 
held  out  hopes  of  great  reward  for  honest  labor  and 
frugality  in  the  new  country  across  the  sea,  he  came 
to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Canada,  stopping 
three  years  in  the  latter  country,  and  using  the  time 
to  advantage  in  learning  the  trade  of  millwright. 
He  passed  his  first  summer  in  the  United  States 
working  at  his  trade  on  a  public  work  at  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  passing  from  there  to  Milwaukee,  Chi- 
cago, and  on  to  Buffalo  Grove,  near  Dixon's  Ferry, 
where  he  spent  the  winter  of  1836-7.  While  in  Chi- 
cago he  was  offered  160  acres  of  land  in  what  is 
now  the  heart  of  the  city,  at  $8  an  acre,  partly  on 
time. 

After  this  he  worked  at  various  places  at  his 
trade  and  in  the  foundry  and  machine  business,  the 
latter  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  and  thereafter  was  for  some  time 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Wheelock  &  Fergus,  early 
paper  manufacturers  at  Moline,  111. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  note  that  in  the 
city  of  Rock  Island  there  stands  a  granite  monu- 
ment erected  to  honor  the  memory  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  great  mechanical  interests  of  that  section  of 
the  state.  And  on  one  side  of  that  great  shaft 
prominently  stands  the  name  of  James  Fergus. 

About  1840  Mr.  Fergus  engaged  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  powder  mills  at  Savannah,  111. 
In  fact,  during  his  mechanical  life  he  constructed 
and  improved  all  kinds  of  mills  and  machinery, 
never  finding  a  mechanical  problem  that  he  could 
not  readily  solve  nor  a  principle  that  he  could  not 
place  into  action. 

In  1854  he  transferred  his  activities  and  energy 
to  Minnesota,  and  after  laying  out  the  town  of  Lit- 
tle Falls  in  that  state,  and  bridging  the  Mississippi 
at  that  point,  thus  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
town  site,  of  which  he  owned  five-twelfths,  he  be- 
came identified  with  Fergus  Falls,  of  which  he 
owned  one-half.  But  as  the  enterprise  did  not 
prove  as  successful  as  he  wished,  he  came  further 
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west,  stopping  in  Colorado,  until  the  report  of  gold 
discoveries  in  Montana,  or  Idaho  as  it  was  then, 
induced  him  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  new  field  of 
promise.  In  1862  he  joined  Capt.  James  L.  Fisk's 
expedition,  driving  his  own  ox  team  from  Little 
Falls,  Minn.,  to  Bannack,  the  first  mining  camp  in 
Montana.  He  entered  actively  into  mining  opera- 
tions, and  from  his  advent  into  the  territory  took 
a  prominent  place  in  its  affairs  and  was  looked  up 
to  as  a  safe  counselor.  He  was  the.  first  judge  of 
the  miners'  court,  the  first  recorder  for  Alder 
Gulch,  or  A'irginia  City,  and  the  first  county  com- 
missioner appointed  in  the  territory,  being  ap- 
pointed for  Madison  county,  in  which  Virginia  City 
is  situated.  He  afterward  removed  to  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county,  near  Helena,  where  he  enjoyed  in  a 
high  degree  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  fellow 
men.  He  was  elected  and  served  two  terms  as  com- 
missioner of  this  county,  and  represented  the  same 
constituency  in  the  legislature  one  term. 

To  Mr.  Fergus  must  be  given  the  credit  of  orig- 
inating the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  His  per- 
sonal friend,  Hon.  Ignatius  Donnelly,  while  serving 
as  member  of  congress  from  Minnesota  acted  as 
agent  for  Montana  in  that  body.  To  him  ]\Ir.  Fer- 
gus sent  a  letter  suggesting  the  setting  apart  and  es- 
tablishing a  national  park.  Mr,  Donnelly  approved 
ot  the  idea  and  introduced  the  matter  to  congress. 
The  bill  creating  the  park  was  passed  not  long  after 
on  substantially  the  lines  indicated  by  Mr.  Fergus 
in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Fergus  had  early  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness, and  realizing  the  necessity  of  controlling  a 
wide  range,  about  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  he  located  on  Armell's  creek  in  what  was  then 
Meagher,  but  is  now  Fergus  county.  Here  has 
since  been  his  home,  in  the  center  of  a  vast  domain 
of  land  on  which  his  flocks  and  herds  have  had  wide 
ranges.  He  also  has  a  patented  mine — the  Voltaire 
—in  the  Judith  mountains,  on  which  $20,000  has 
been  expended.  He  represented  Meager  county 
in  the  first  constitutional  convention  and  aft- 
erward in  the  upper  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. During  this  latter  service  he  was 
influential  in  getting  a  new  county  set  off 
from  Meagher,  which  in  compliment  to  him 
bears  his  name.  The  motion  to  call  it  Fergus  re- 
ceived every  vote  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature 
except  his  own. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Fergus  is  a  Republi- 
can, but  in  politics  as  in  religious  belief  he  is  very 
liberal.      Speaking  after  another  who   knows   him 


well,  it  should  be  said  that  "his  main  characteristics 
are  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanical  enterprises, 
a  sturdy  independence  of  thought,  a  strict  integrity 
of  purpose  and  a  love  for  study  and  good  books." 
He  has  the  largest  and  best  selected  library  belong- 
ing to  any  stock  man  in  Montana,  and  as  he  has 
been  an  industrious  reader  of  both  American  and 
foreign  publications  for  many  years,  it  follows  that 
he  is  abreast  with  the  day  on  all  subjects  of  active 
thought.  He  was  married  !\Iarch  16.  1845,  to  Miss 
Pamelia  Dillin,  of  ^loline.  111.,  where  the  marriage 
occurred.  For  nearly  half  a  century  she  trod  life's 
troubled  way  with  him,  and  passed  into  eternal  rest 
October  6,  1887.  So  far  as  there  is  credit  in  being 
a  pioneer,  Mrs.  Fergus  shared  with  her  husband  in 
that  credit.  This  worthy  couple  had  four  children, 
namely,  a  son,  Andrew,  two  daughters  living  at 
Helena,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Hamilton  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Gil- 
patrick,  and  one  living  in  Washington  county.  Ore., 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Maury. 

At  the  organization  of  the  Society  of  Montana 
Pioneers,  Mr.  Fergus  was  elected  first  president  of 
the  society,  and  upon  taking  the  chair  said:  "I 
would  rather  occupy  this  position  than  be  president 
of  the  LTnited  States."  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
this  organization  held  at  Missoula  on  October  3, 
1901,  (eighteenth  reunion)  the  "Sons  and  Daugh- 
ters of  Montana  Pioneers"  presented  Mr.  Fergus 
with  an  elegant  souvenir — a  gold  badge — in  recog- 
nition and  remembrance  of  his  services  as  the  first 
president  of  this  society.  And  in  writing  of  this 
organization  and  its  first  president.  Captain  James 
H.  Mills  said  in  the  New  Northzvest :  "Mr.  Fergus 
is  a  thoroughly  honest  man — the  noblest  work  of 
God — in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  character  is 
as  sturdy  as  the  mountains  of  his  chosen  home  and 
his  life  as  pure  as  the  snows  that  tip  their  summits. 
May  James  Fergus  be  hailed  in  fellowship  at  many 
succeeding  convocations  of  the  pioneers." 


ELIJAH  AMES  is  one  of  the  representative 
farmers  and  stock  growers  of  Beaverhead 
county,  his  finely  improved  ranch  being  lo- 
cated one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Grant,  his  post- 
office  address.  Mr.  Ames  is  descended  "from  dis- 
tinguished old  colonial  stock,  and  the  family  has 
been  prominently  identified  with  the  annals  of  New 
England  for  many  generations. 

Elijah  Ames  is  a  native  of  the  old  Bay  state,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Marshfield,  Mass.,  on  October  26, 
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1850,  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth  of  the  nine  children 
of  Elijah  and  Sarah  (Thomas)  Ames,  natives  of 
Massachusetts,  the  father  having  there  devoted  his 
life  to  farming  and  to  work  at  carpentering.  Sarah 
(Thomas)  Ames  was  also  born  in  Marshfield,  as 
was  her  father,  he  being  a  farmer  by  occupation, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  sold  to  Daniel 
Webster  a  house  in  which  the  great  statesman 
made  his  home  for  some  time  and  where  he  died. 
The  great-grandfather  of  Mrs.  Ames  was  Gen. 
Thomas  of  Revolutionary  fame,  and  the  house  in 
which  she  was  born  and  passed  her  youth  was 
erected  during  the  Revolutionary  period.  The 
Thomas  family  is  descended  in  a  direct  line  from 
John  Alden,  that  notable  character  in  the  history 
of  Plymouth  colony,  and  the  hero  of  Longfellow's 
beautiful  poem.  Mrs.  Ames  was  of  the  seventh 
generation  descended  from  this  noble  colonist. 

Elijah  Ames,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  re- 
view, received  a  common-school  education  in  his 
native  state  and  was  reared  to  the  sturdy  discipline 
of  the  New  England  farm.  He  there  continued 
in  agricultural  pursuits  until  1872,  when  he  came 
to  the  west,  locating  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.,  where  he  engaged  in  stock  raising  for  ten 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  purchased  his  present  ranch,  most  eli- 
gibly located  in  Beaverhead  county  and  now  com- 
prises 3,000  acres.  Here  he  devotes  his  atten- 
tion to  the  raising  of  high  grade  beef  cattle,  run- 
ning an  average  of  3,000  head.  He  also  secures 
large  yields  of  hay  from  his  ranch.  He  has  been 
energetic  and  progressive  in  his  methods,  and  his 
success  stands  in  evidence  of  the  advantages  Mon- 
tana offers  to  men  who  have  the  energy  to  apply 
themselves  vigorously.  In  1900  Mr.  Ames  erected 
an  attractive  modern  residence  on  his  ranch,  now 
one  of  the  fine  country  homes  of  this  section  of  the 
state,  while  all  other  improvements  on  the  estate 
are  of  the  best  order.  In  politics  Mr.  Ames  ob- 
serves the  duties  of  citizenship  by  exercising  his 
franchise  in  support  of  the  Republican  party,  but 
has  never  sought  nor  desired  official  preferment. 

On  Jan.  17,  1900,  Mr.  Ames  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  J\Iay  Sprague,  a  native  of  Marsh- 
field,  Mass.,  and  the  daughter  of  Albert  T.  Sprague, 
a  sea  captain  who  sailed  out  of  San  Francisco  for 
a  number  of  years ;  his  father  also  having  followed 
a  seafaring  life  and  was  the  first  to  carry  the  Amer- 
ican flag  up  the  Black  sea.  The  Sprague  family 
was  established  in  New  England  in  the  days  of  the 
Pilgrim  fathers,  and  in  the  ancestral  line  were  John 
Alden  and  Peregrine  White. 


■\T7IMAN  W.  ANDRUS,  M.  D.— ■'Earn  thy  re- 
VV  ward;  the  gods  give  naught  to  sloth,"  said 
the  wise  Epicharmus,  and  the  truth  of  this 
saying  has  been  verified  in  all  the  ages  since  his 
day.  Dr.  Andrus  has  won  prestige  through  his 
own  efforts,  and  is  recognized  as  an  able  physician 
and  a  leading  citizen  of  Allies  City,  where  he  is  now 
holding  the  office  of  mayor.  Dr.  Andrus  has  been 
prominent  in  athletics,  as  a  professional  base  ball 
player  he  acq^uired  the  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  collegiate  technical  course,  and  fitted 
him  for  his  medical  profession.  Although  des- 
cended from  two  old  and  influential  families  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Andrus  was  born  in  Orono,  Ont., 
Canada,  on  October  14,  1858.  His  father,  Edson 
Andrus,  was  a  native  of  New  York,  and  there  en- 
gaged in  the  sawmill  and  lumbering  business.  In 
1845  he  removed  to  Ontario,  Can.,  where  he  con- 
tinued the  manufacture  of  lumber  until  his  death. 
The  Doctor's  mother  was  Mary  Ann  Wiman,  also 
of  an  old  New  York  family.  She  is  now  living  in 
Bowmanville,  Ont.  Of  the  three  children  in  the 
family  Dr.  Andrus  is  the  youngest  and  the  only  one 
of  the  family  in  Montana. 

Dr.  Andrus  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Ontario,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  for  four  years,  proving  capable  and  suc- 
cessful. Fond  of  outdoor  life  and  athletic  sports, 
Dr.  Andrus  became  specially  skilled  in  the  "Amer- 
ican national  game,"  and  in  1883  began  playing 
professionally  as  a  member  of  the  Indianapolis 
team.  In  1884  he  played  with  St.  Louis  and  Min- 
neapolis; in  1885  and  1886  with  the  Hamilton, 
Ont.,  team,  in  the  International  league.  In  1887 
he  was  with  the  Portland,  Me.,  team,  the  next  year 
again  with  Hamilton,  in  1889  and  1890  with  Buf- 
falo, in  1891  with  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  in  1892 
with  Kansas  City  in  the  Western  league.  While 
thus  engaged  the  Doctor  was  assigned  to  second 
base,  shortstop  or  right  field.  During  this  period 
of  labor  he  was  saving  his  salary  and  accumulating 
the  funds  which  he  used  in  pursuing  his  studies  in 
the  medical  department  of  Trinity  College,  at  Tor- 
onto, Can.,  he  attending  school  winters  and  play- 
ing ball  during  the  regular  base  ball  seasons.  In 
1893  he  was  duly  graduated  from  Trinity,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  'SI.  D.  The  same  year  of  his 
graduation  he  came  to  ]\Iontana.  and  for  eight 
months  was  associated  in  practice  with  Dr.  Henry 
Chappel,  of  Billings.  He  then  came  to  Miles 
City,  in  October,  of  the  same  year,  and  established 
a  large  and  successful  practice.  He  is  recognized 
as  a  well-read  and  skillful  physician  and  surgeon, 
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who  possesses  the  essential  quahties  and  dispo- 
sition requisite  for  successful  practice.  Frater- 
nally Dr.  Andrus  rs  a  member  of  the  lodge,  chapter 
and  commandery  of  the  York  Rite  of  Freemasonry ; 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Benevolent  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  tjie  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  American  Order 
of  Protection.  In  1899  he  was  grand  medical  ex- 
aminer of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  of  Montana,  and  socially  he  is 
identified  with  the  Miles  City  Club. 

The  Doctor  has  been  an  active  factor  in  local  af- 
fairs in  the  Republican  party.  In  1897  he 
was  elected  to  represent  the  First  ward  on 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  Miles  City.  He 
served  one  term,  and  in  1899  was  elected  mayor 
of  the  city,  giving  so  efficient  and  economical  an 
administration  of  municipal  affairs  as  to  be  elected 
without  opposition  to  a  second  term  of  office  in  1901. 
He  takes  deep  interest  in  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  his  city,  county  and  state,  and  his 
popularity  demonstrates  public  opinion  as  to 
his  character.  He  still  indulges  his  love  of  outdoor 
sports,  and  usually  makes  a  fishing  trip  to  Canada 
each  summer,  thus  renewing  vigor  for  the  ar- 
duous work  of  his  profession.  On  the  20th  of 
November,  1895,  Dr.  Andrus  rnarried  Miss  Corma 
Ireland,  who  was  born  in  Illinois  and  reared  in 
Montana,  the  daughter  of  Allan  Ireland,  a  former 
resident  of  Miles  City,  who  is  now  dead.  One 
child,  Edson  Andrus,  born  November  28,  1899, 
brightens  their  home. 


]  OSHUA  ARMITAGE.— Identified  with  a  line 
J  of  industrial  enterprise  which  has  important 
bearing  upon  the  material  prosperity  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  community,  that  of  deal- 
ing in  real  estate,  and  recognized  as  one  of  the 
sterling  pioneers  of  Montana,  Mr.  Armitage  is  a 
well  known  citizen  of  Butte.  He  is  a  native  of 
"merrie  old  England,"  born  in  Yorkshire  on  August 
19,  1838,  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Ann  Armitage, 
representatives  of  staunch  old  English  lineage. 
Of  their  five  children  Joshua  was  the  third  in  order 
of  birth.  Isaac  Armitage  for  a  number  of  years 
conducted  blacksmithing  and  later  he  operated 
coal  mines  in  Yorkshire.  In  1841  he  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  passing  one  year  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  and  then  going  to  Galena,  111.,  which  was  his 
home  until  his  death,  and  his  wife  also  died  there. 


He  also  did  much  good  work  in  the  Primitive 
^Methodist  church,  in  which  he  was  a  local 
preacher. 

Toshua  Armitage  was  reared  in  Illinois,  receiv- 
ing education  from  the  public  schools  and  learning 
blacksmithing  from  his  father,  and  they  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  manufacturing  of  wagons.  In  i860, 
when  his  father  determined  to  join  the  throng 
making  its  way  across  the  plains  to  the  supposed 
goldfields  at  Pike's  Peak,  Joshua,  then  a  young 
man  of  twenty-two  years,  accompanied  him  to 
Colorado.  They  located  at  Mountain  City,  and 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  repairing  of 
mining  tools  and  implements.  The  father  event- 
ually returned  to  Illinois,  but  from  that  early  date 
the  son  has  been  identified  with  the  west.  He  was 
successful  as  a  mining  blacksmith,  continuing  it 
until  the  summer  of  1863,  when  he  took  a  clerkship 
in  a  wholesale  grocery  at  Denver,  retaining  this 
until  fall,  when  he  made  the  trip  across  the  plains 
to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  and  by  this  gained  the 
title  of  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  state.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  family,  and  he  engaged  in 
the  grocery  and  hardware  business  in  Virginia 
City  until  the  spring  of  1867,  when  he  went  to  the 
Salmon  river  mining  district,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1867  he  located  in  Helena,  where  he  conducted 
blacksmithing  for  three  years. 

In  1864  he  was  a  member  of  the  noted  vigilance 
committee  of  Virginia  City,  and  upon  coming  to 
Helena  he  become  chief  of  the  vigilantes  there  and 
was  in  command  of  them  in  1874  when  the  notor- 
ious desperadoes,  Lecompte  and  Wilson,  were  hung 
for  their  many  crimes.  In  1870  Mr.  Armitage  was 
a  stationary  engineer  in  connection  with  deep  dig- 


gings for  placer-mining  operations 


at  Helena,  and 


in  the  winter  of  1870-71  he  diversified  his  labors  by 
teaching  a  singing  school  in  Helena,  then  a  mere 
mining  camp.     The  following  spring  he  was  ap- 


pointed  Indian   agent   at 


the   Blackfoot  agency, 


vnder  the  presidential  administration  of  Gen. 
Grant,  and  served  with  signal  efficiency  until  the 
fall  of  1872,  when  he  returned  to  Helena  and  was 
engaged  in  the  grocery  business  until  1875.  In 
1879116  became  identified  with  the  cattle  mdustry 
near  Fort  Logan,  Meagher  county,  but  sold  his 
interests  in  this  fine  in  1881  and  returned  to 
Helena.  In  1882  he  was  engaged  in  mining  at 
Wickes.  Jefferson  county,  and  in  1885  was  chosen 
police  magistrate  in  Helena,  retaining  this  position 
until  1887,  when  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  real 
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estate  business  which  he  conducted  successfully  in 
the  same  city  until  the  spring  of  1891,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  his  business,  then  one  of  very  consider- 
able magnitude.  Mr.  Armitage  then  devoted  him- 
self to  gospel  temperance  work  until  the  fall  of 
1892,  when  he  located  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  for  six 
months,  when  he  went  to  his  sons'  ranch  and 
assisted  them  in  establishing  a  cattle  business. 

In  1899  Mr.  Armitage  established  a  real  estate 
business  in  Butte,  associating  himself  with  C.  S. 
Jackson,  as  Jackson  &  Armitage.  They  have  here 
built  up  a  large  business,  their  operations  extending 
into  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  upon  their  books 
are  always  represented  most  desirable  investments. 
Their  fair  and  honorable  methods  of  business  has 
gained  for  them  a  marked  prestige,  and  their  oper- 
ations are  steadily  increasing  in  importance.  Mr. 
Armitage  is  interested  in  the  Centennial  Toledo 
mine,  in  Madison  county,  which  promises  to  be  a 
most  valuable  property.  In  politics  he  gives  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  party,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
insuring  good  government.  He  is  an  active  church 
and  temperance  worker,  and  his  zealous  efforts 
have  been  fruitful  of  good  results.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  is  an  elder  of 
the  church  in  Butte.  In  Ilhnois,  in  1857,  Mr.  Ar- 
mitage was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Martha 
Argent,  who  was  born  in  that  state,  the  daughter 
o+'  Daniel  Argent,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Illinois 
and  an  active  participant  in  the  Blackhawk  war! 
Mrs.  Armitage  was  a  successful  teacher  before 
her  marriage.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armitage  have  had 
nine  children,  seven  are  living,  and  are  well  estab- 
Hshed  in  life  and  all  save  one  are  ranchers.  Jesse 
A.  is  identified  with  mining  in  California.  William 
A.  and  J.  S.  have  cattle  ranches  in  the  Big  Hole 
basin,  Charles  H.,  Rommel  J.  and  George  C.  have 
cattle  ranches  on  the  Madison  river. 


T  OHX  T.  ATHEY,  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  ^s 
J  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  the  Eighth  judicial 
district.  Though  born  in  Maryland  on  February 
14,  1843,  since  1866  his  life  has  been  passed  in  the 
West  and  he  has  had  a  varied  and  active  experience.. 
His  parents,  natives  of  Maryland,  both  died  wh^u 
he  was  but  three  years  old.  His  home  following 
this  sad  event  was  for  many  years  in  Allegany 
county,  Md.,  his  birthplace,  and  here  he  attended 


the  neighboring  schools,  and  learned  the  trade  of  a 
tanner  and  currier,  which  he  followed  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  in  1861.  He  then 
enlisted  in  the  Sixth  West  ^'irginia  Infantry  and 
served  four  years  in  some  of  the  most  arduous  and 
exciting  campaigns  of  the  war,  having  re-enlisted 
in  1863  in  the  same  company  and  regiment.  His 
service  was  main!}-  in  West  Virginia,  where  he  was 
on  detached  service  in  the  commissary  department. 
He  was  mustered  out  as  a  second  lieutenant.  But 
his  military  service  did  not  end  with  the  Civil  war. 
In  1866  he  came  to  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  and  joined  the 
Seventh  United  States  Cavalry,  in  which  he  served 
four  years  fighting  Indians  in  Texas  and  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  later  he  was  made  commissary  ser- 
geant. 

In  1870  Mr.  Athey  began  surveying  in  southern 
Kansas  in  the  counties  of  Cowley  and  Sumner.  He 
then  entered  the  surveyor-general's  office,  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  under  C.  W.  Babcock,  and  re- 
mained there  and  in  the  chief  engineer's  office  until 
1874.  He  was  then  appointed  post  trader  at  Fort 
Sully,  Dak.,  continuing  in  this  position  until 
1877.  He  then  removed  to  Sioux  City,  and  was 
there  two  years,  until  1879,  when  he  joined  the  force 
under  Tom  Cummings,  in  the  collector  of  customs' 
office  at  Fort  Benton.  The  same  year  he  went  to 
Fort  Walsh,  Northwest  Territory,  with  T.  C.  Power 
&  Bro.,  to  take  charge  of  their  business.  The  year 
1880  brought  Mr.  Athey  into  close  relations  with 
the  late  Col.  C;  A.  Broadwater,  for  Col.  Broadwater 
was  then  post  trader  at  Fort  Maginnis,  and  Mr. 
Athey  was  bookkeeper  of  the  post  until  1884.  He 
then  came  to  Sun  river  and  took  charge  of  a  stock 
of  goods  for  the  Montana  National  Bank  and  in 
1890  he  was  at  Armington,  in  Cascade  county,  for 
Col.  Broadwater. 

In  Arminaiton  ]\Ir.  Athey  remained  for  six  years 
in  the  faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  his  duties 
and  in  1896  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  district  court 
of  the  Eighth  judicial  district  and  was  re-elected  in 
1900.  Mr.  Athey  was  married  in  Kansas  in  1872  to 
Miss  Katy  D.  Clark,  a  native  of  Pennsjdvania.  Two 
children  are  in  their  home,  Harry  R.  and  Lula  B. 
Mi-.  Athey  is  a  Lincoln  Republisan,  having  voted 
for  the  martyred  president  in  1864.  He  is  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  Great  Falls  lodge,  chap- 
ter and  commandery  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
This  is  the  story  of  a  busy  life.  It  has  been  re- 
served for  few  men  to  fill  so  ample  a  space  in  the 
history  of  their  country.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note 
that  at  all  times  Mr.  Athev  has  risen  to  the  duties 
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which  have  been  his  to  perform  and  has  overcome 
all  obstacles.  In  both  civil  and  military  life  he  has 
satisfactorily  accomplished  the  tasks  assigned  him. 
In  Great  Falls  and  throughout  the  state  he  numbers 
a  host  of  warm  personal  friends. 


'Y  HE  CASCADE  BANK,  of  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
1  was  established  April  24,  1889,  incorporated 
iinder  the  laws  of  Montana,  and  among  its  corpora- 
tors were :  S.  E.  Atkinson,  Peter  Larson,  Jacob 
Switzer,  Judge  William  Chumesaro,  John  J.  Ellis 
and  F.  P.  Atkinson.  The  original  capital  stock 
was  $40,000,  since  increased  to  $75,000.  The 
first  officers  were  S.  E.  Atkinson,  president ;  F.  P. 
Atkinson,  cashier;  W.  W.  Miller,  assistant  cashier  ; 
Jacob  Switzer,  vice-president.  Up  to  the  present 
time  these  officers  have  been  continued  and,  with 
the  exception  of  Vice-President  Switzer,  they 
are  now  successfully  operating  the  bank. 

In  number  of  years  of  continuous  business  the 
Cascade  Bank  is  today  the  oldest  banking  insti- 
tution in  Cascade  county.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
banks  of  Montana  that  successfully  weathered  the 
disastrous  financial  storm  of  1S93  and  1894.  The 
resources  of  the  bank  on  January  i,  1900,  were  as 
follows : 

RESOURCES. 

Loans  and  discounts,  $294,368.79;  furniture  and 
fixtures,  $2,348.55;  real  estate,  $6,033,18;  county 
and  city  warrants,  $30,027.58.  Reserve — U.  S. 
Bonds,  $112,866.25;  from  other  banks,  $69,277.99; 
cash  in  vault,  $53,142.65.     Total,  $568,064.99. 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  stock,  $75,000.00;  surplus,  $15,000.00; 
undivided  profits,  less  taxes  and  expenses,  $9,- 
364.33  ;-demand  deposits,  $363,590.62  ;  time  depos- 
its, $105,110.04.     Total,  $568,064.99. 

The  unqualified  success  of  the  Cascade  Bank 
has  been  in  the  main  largely  due  to  the  careful 
and  judicious  management  of  its  officers.  Each  of 
them  is  thoroughly  versed  in  his  business  and 
each  of  their  financial  careers  has  been  such  as  to 
gain  the  confidence,  not  only  of  the  local  com- 
munity but  of  the  business  men  throughout  the 
state. 

Since  1878  S.  E.  Atkinson,  president  of  the  bank, 
has  been  identified  with  Montana  banking  institu- 
tions.    He  was  born  in  the  town    of    Carrollton, 


Ohio,  on  November  17,  1848,  and  traces  his  ances- 
tors in  this  country  back  to  Stephen  Atkinson,  an 
Englishman,  who  emigrated  to  the  colonies  before 
the  Revolution,  and  was  a  manufacturer  of  woolen 
goods  in  Maryland.  His  son,  Isaac  Atkinson, 
removed  to  Pennsylvania  and  thence  to  Ohio, 
where  he  was  a  pioneer  settler  of  Carroll  county. 
He  too  was  a  manufacKirer  of  woolen  goods  and 
served  one  term  in  the  Ohio  legislature.  Isaac's 
son,  Robert  J.  Atkinson,  was  born  in  western 
Pennsylvania.  He  became  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Ohio  bar,  and  served  as  third  auditor  of  the 
U.  S.  treasury  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dents Pierce,  Buchanan  and  Lincoln.  He  married 
Miss  Matilda  Jackson,  who  bore  him  three  sons 
and  three  daughters,  all  now  living.  His  son,  S. 
E.  Atkinson,  received  his  education  in  Ohio  and  at 
Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1871.  The  same 
year  he  entered  a  law  school,  but  the  death  of  his 
father  prevented  him  from  completing  the  course 
oi  study  and  the  following  six  years  he  was  em- 
ployed as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Jefferson  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  In  1878,  on 
receipt  of  a  telegram  from  his  uncle.  Gov.  B.  F. 
Potts  (further  mention  of  whom  will  be  found  in 
this  volume),  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  ac- 
cepted a  position  in  the  old  First  National  Bank  of 
that  cit}'.  Here  he  remained  five  years  and  upon 
the  organization  of  the  Montana  National  Bank 
of  Helena  he  became  its  assistant  cashier  and  for 
eight  years  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  that  posi- 
tion. In  company  with  his  brother,  F.  P.  Atkin- 
son, he  came  to  Great  Falls  in  1889.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  Cascade  Bank  soon  followed,  oi 
which  he  was  chosen  president  and  he  is  still  serv- 
ing in  that  capacity.  He  continued  his  residence 
in  Helena,  however,  until  1891.  Since  that  period 
he  has  been  a  citizen  of  Great  Falls  and  was  hon- 
ored by  Gov.  J.  K.  Toole,  who  appointed  him 
quartermaster  general  on  his  staff  in  ]\Iay,  1901. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Atkinson,  cashier  of  the  Cascade  Bank, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  banking  men  in  Montana. 
L.ike  his  brother,  he  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  born  at 
Carrollton,  on  July  24,  1855.  He  completed  his 
education  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D. 
C,  then  passed  some  years  in  the  oil  regions  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  operating  in  that  section 
until  1887  when  he  came  to  Great  Falls  and  took  a 
position  in  the  First  National  Bank  and  later  be- 
came assistant  cashier  for  two  years.  Since  that 
period  he  has  been  with  the  Cascade  Bank.     Both 
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of  the  brothers  Atkinson  are  interested  in  sheep  and 
mining  in  Cascade  and  adjoining  counties,  also  in 
real  estate  in  Great  Falls.  Their  business  opera- 
tions have  brought  them  in  contact  with  many 
leading  men  of  Montana  and  by  all  who  know  them 
they  are  highly  esteemed  and  deservedly  honored. 


THE  ROYAL  MILLING  COMPANY  of  Great 
Falls  has  the  largest  flouring  plant  in  the 
state.  It  was  organized  in  1892  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  The  president  is  James 
A.  Bell,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  vice-president,  Wil- 
liam H.  Dunwoody;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Charles  J.  Martin,  of  Minneapolis.  The  general 
manager  of  this  extensive  plant  is  William  M. 
Atkinson,  also  of  Minneapolis.  In  1892  the  mill 
was  erected  with  a  capacity  of  300  barrels,  which 
has  since  been  increased  to  400.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  flour  they  use  jMontana  and  Dakota  wheat, 
the  product  finding  a  ready  sale  in  Montana,  Wash- 
ington and  California.  Air.  Atkinson  is  a  native  of 
Chicago,  111.  He  was,  however,  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Minneapolis.  In  1882  he  entered  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Washburn-Crosby  Milling  Com- 
pany as  office  boy.  Thence  he  followed,  step  by 
step,  along  the  line  of  steady,  promotion,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  position  of  head  salesman  in  1892. 
He  was  then  advanced  to  his  present  position  of 
general  manager  of  the  Royal  Milling  Company. 
This  compan}^  now  employs  fifteen  men.  It  is  erect- 
ing a  two-story  warehouse  and  with  its  collateral 
equipments  the  institution  embraces  an  altogether 
superior  plant,  and  the  mill  now  supplies  all  the 
home  trade.  The  company  belongs  to  the  National 
Millers'  Association,  and  has  branch  warehouses  at 
IJutte,  Helena  and  Anaconda,  and  a  large  elevator 
and  mill  at  Kalispell.  The  establishment  is  supplied 
with  all  modern  improvements,  rollers,  bolters,  etc. 
It  can  be  pronounced  one  of  the  most  successful 
business  enterprises  in  Montana,  and  it  is  entirely 
just  to  say  that  this  is  owing  very  largely  to  the 
superior  ability  and  sagacious  business  methods  of 
Mr.  Atkinson. 


JOSEPH  C.  AULD.— On  the  picturesque  sea 
J  coast  of  Maine  lived  John  Auld,  of  lineage 
tracing  back  to  many  generations  in  Scotland, 
who  was  born  in  Boothby  Harbor,  which  con- 


tinued his  place  of  abode.  There  he  grew  to 
maturity,  and  took  as  wife  Aliss  Mary  A.  Holton, 
a  native  of  the  same  maritime  village.  There  they 
were  living  in  1856,  when  was  born  to  them,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  a  son,  Joseph  C.  Auld.  That 
son  is  now  one  of  the  worthy  honored 
citizens  of  Helena.  John  Auld  was  a  sea 
captain  and  later  a  lighthouse  keeper  on 
the  Maine  coast.  The  family  was  early  established 
in  the  district  of  Maine,  and  records  existing  show 
that  the  great-grandfather  of  Joseph  C.  Auld  did 
yeoman  service  in  the  Continental  army  of  the 
Revolution.  By  reason  of  this  Joseph  C.  Auld  is 
entitled  to  and  retains  membership  in  the  Sons  cf 
the  American  Revolution. 

Joseph  C.  Auld  passed  his  youth  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  receiving  such  educational  advantages  "as 
were  afforded  by  the  public  schools.  He  early 
assumed  personal  responsibility,  energy  and  am- 
bition being  attributes  of  his  nature.  In  1872  he 
went  to  Boston  and  was  connected  with  mercan- 
tile business  until  1878,  when  he  traveled  to  Iowa, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  agriculture  until  1881, 
when  he  came  to  Montana,  settling  at  Glendive 
before  the  completion  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road to  that  place.  He  engaged  in  ranching  and 
cattle  raising  for  two  years,  then  was'  connected 
with  the  mercantile  house  of  Douglas  &  Mead, 
of  Glendive.  In  1886  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer  of  Dawson  county,  and  was  twice  re- 
elected, serving  six  years  in  this  responsible  office. 
In  1887  he  purchased  a  drug  store  in  Glendive  and 
continued  the  business  while  retaining  the  office 
of  county  treasurer.  In  1892  Mr.  Auld  sold  his 
store,  and  was  identified  with  stock  raising  for  four 
years. 

He  was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the 
Fourth  general  assembly  of  the  legislature  in  1895, 
and  had  the  still  more  marked  distinction  of  being 
elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1886,  a  position  which 
he  resigned  to  accept  a  place  on  the  U.  S.  mineral 
land  commission,  his  jurisdiction  being  the  Boze- 
man  district.  In  1897  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Helena  district  until  the  fall  of  1900,  when  he 
resigned  the  office.  Mr.  Auld  then  engaged  in 
and  continues  in  the  coal  business  in  the  capital 
city,  where  he  also  has  his  residence,  and  has  built  up 
a  very  satisfactory  trade,  and  he  is  considered  as 
one  of  the  reliable  and  progressive  business  men 
of  Helena.  He  still  owns  property  in  Bozeman, 
his  former  home.  On  August  20,  1885,  Mr.  Auld 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lillian  A.  Chapin, 
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who  was  born  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  daughter  of 
J.  L.  Chapin,  a  native  of  the  old  Bay  state,  who 
served  in  a  Massachusetts  regiment  during  the 
Civil  war. 


was  born  in  Iowa,  February  3,  1859,  a  daughter  of 
Abram  and  Nancy  (Lindville)  Bolton,  both  natives 
of  Mrginia.  They  have  seven  children,  Willard, 
Iva,  Grace.  Elbert,  Elma,  Kathleen  and  Lloyd. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Axtell  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World. 


EDWARD  AXTELL,  an  up-to-date  stock- 
grower  and  rancher  of  Gallatin  county,  has 
by  skill,  industry  and  business  ability  demon- 
•strated  nearly  every  form  of  the  agricultural  possi- 
bilities of  Montana.  In  doing  this  he  has  brought, 
to  bear  superior  intelligence,  and  his  pronounced 
success  is  amply  deserved  and  fully  appreciated  by 
his  fellow  citizens.  In  addition  to  his  valuable 
ranch  near  Belgrade  he  owns  a  fine  residence  in 
Bozeman,  and  here  the  family  dwells  a  portion  of 
the  year  to  afford  the  children  the  educational 
facilities  of  that  city.  Mr.  Axtell  was  born  at  St. 
Catherine,  Ontario,  Can.,  on  October  5,  1857,  the 
son  of  William  and  Catherine  (Phelan)  Axtell. 
The  father  and  paternal  grandfather,  Benjamin  Ax- 
tell, were  natives  of  Vermont,  while  his  mother  was 
born  in  Ireland.  While  a  young  man  William  Ax- 
tell removed  from  Vermont  to  Ontario,  where  he 
remained  seven  years,  going  thence  to  Illinois, 
where  he  passed  ten  years,  and  after  a  few  years' 
residence  in  Iowa,  came  to  Montana,  in  1883,  and 
located  in  Gallatin  county. 

The  school  days  Of  Edward  Axtell  were  passed 
in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and  he  remained  with  his 
father's  family  until  1878,  when  he  engaged  in 
farming  on  his  own  account  in  Iowa  for  five  years. 
He  then  removed  to  Montana,  coming  on  the  first 
railroad  train  that  passed  over  the  divide  at  Boze- 
man. Locating  in  Gallatin  county,  he  first  rented 
land,  then  secured  a  homestead,  and  now  has  a  fine 
property  of  700  acres,  half  of  which  is  under  irriga- 
tion, on  which  he  harvests  bounteous  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley  and  hay.  His  stock  includes 
large  numbers  of  shorthorn  cattle,  Norman  horses 
and  Poland  China  hogs.  He  has  one  of'the  finest 
farms  in  the  county,  with  everything  up-to-date,  in- 
cluding a  handsome  residence  and  ample  barns  and 
ctitbouses.  The  result  of  his  labors  should  be  a 
stimulus  to  aspiring  young  farmers,  for  he  arrived 
in  Montana  only  a  comparatively  short  time  ago, 
possessed  of  little  besides  a  sound  physique  and  an 
abundance  of  push  and  energy,  yet  to-day  he  is  one 
of  the  best  types  of  the  successful  Gallatin  valley 
farmer,  possessing  influence,  a  high  integrity  and 
being  widely  respected.  On  November  22,  1880, 
Mr.  Axtell  married  with  Miss  Rosana  Bolton,  who 


FRANK  B.  AXTELL.— One  of  the  able  and 
popular  young  business  men  of  Butte  is  Mr. 
Axtell,  who  was  elected  to  represent  Silver 
Bow  county  in  the  Seventh  legislative  assembly  of 
Montana.  He  was  born  in  Troy,  Bradford  county, 
Pa.,  on  December  2,  1863,  the  son  of  Dr.  Allen  F. 
and  Julia  (Fitch)  Axtell,  natives  respectively  of 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Axtell  was 
reared  in  Michigan,  where  he  received  his  early 
education,  thereafter  completing  a  course  of  study 
in  the  medical  institute  of  the  college  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.  In  1854  he  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Troy,  Pa.,  and  continued  here 
until  his  death.  His  wife  died  in  1897.  Her  grand- 
father came  from  France  to  America  with  Gen. 
Lafayette  and  rendered  valiant  service  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution. 

Frank  B.  Axtell  was  the  second  in  a  family  of 
eleven  children,  of  whom  ten  are  now  living.  After 
prosecuting  his  studies  in  the  high  school  he 
learned  telegraphy  in  Troy,  and  thereafter  was  iden- 
tified with  railroading  in  various  capacities  in 
Pennsylvania  for  twelve  years.  He  made  several 
trips  to  the  West,  and  in  1890  became  local  agent 
of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  at  Basin,  Jefferson 
county,  Mont.,  retaining  his  incumbency  until 
1894,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Basin  & 
iJay  State  ;\Iining  Company,  taking  charge  of  their 
outside  work.  In  the  fall  of  1897  Mr.  Axtell  came 
to  Butte,  and  was  employed  by  the  jNIontana  Ore 
Purchasing  Company,  with  whose  interests  he  has 
since  been  identified,  except  when  he  was  in  service 
in  the  legislature. 

In  his  political  adherency  Mr.  Axtell  has  ever 
been  arrayed  in  support  of  the  Republican  party, 
\'et  he  has  been  in  close  sympathy  with  the  cause  of 
labor  and  has  done  much  to  promote  its  interests. 
Silver  Bow  county  being  essentially  an  industrial 
section,  he  was  made  the  candidate  of  the  Labor 
party  for  representative  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  in  upo  and  was  elected  by  a  gratifying 
majority.  I'pon  the  assembling  of  the  legislative 
body  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  library  commit- 
tee, was  assigned  to  membership  on  the  printing 
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committee  and  in  other  ways  became  an  active 
working  member.  He  gave  support  to  the  sugar 
bounty  bill,  which  passed  both  houses,  but  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  governor.  His  religious  faith  is 
that  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  the  Alodern  Woodmen  of 
America. 


HON.  MARCUS  DALY.— The  strong,  true 
men  of  a  people  are  always  public  benefactors. 
Their  usefulness  in  the  immediate  and  specific  la- 
bors they  perform  can  be  defined  by  metes  and 
bounds.  The  good  they  do  through  the  forces  they 
put  in  motion,  and  through  the  inspiration  of  their 
presence  anc^  example,  is  immeasurable  by  any 
finite  gauge  or  standard  of  value.  The  death  of  any 
one  of  such  men  is  a  public  calamity,  because  by 
it  the  country  loses  not  only  his  active  energy,  but 
the  stimulus  and  fecundating  power  of  his  personal 
influence.  There  is,  however,  some  compensation 
for  this  loss  in  the  memory  of  his  services,  the 
effect  of  his  example  and  the  continuing  fruitful- 
ness  of  the  activities  he  quickened  into  life. 

The  late  Marcus  Daly,  of  Montana,  was  such  a 
man.  To  epitomize  his  life  and  character  within 
the  limits  which  this  work  allows  is  impossible 
to  mortal  utterance.  The  stalwart  proportions 
of  his  living  presence  are  vividly  realized  by  the 
void  his  death  has  made.  But  less  than  most 
men  intellectually  his  equal  does  he  need  the  voice 
of  eulogy.  The  clearness  of  Ijis  purposes,  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment,  his  ample  sweep  of 
vision,  his  tireless  activity,  his  idomitable  will,  his 
mighty  achievements,  have  impressed  "the  very 
age  and  body  of  the  time,"  making  his  life  a  force 
which  cannot  die.  If  any  ask  of  us  the  story  of 
that  life,  we  feel  impelled  to  answer :  "Here  is  Ana- 
conda— ^here  is  Butte — here  is  Montana;  he  was  in 
large  measure  their  architect  and  builder;  they 
speak  his  record  in  enduring  phrase — read  that." 

In  an  obscure  rural  hamlet  on  the  edge  of  Bally- 
jamesduff,  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  his  life  began 
December  5,  1841,  and  passed  through  boyhood  into 
youth  without  incident  worthy  of  note.  He  was  one 
of  six  children,  and  probably  to  the  casual  ob- 
server was  not  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  any 
striking  characteristics.  His  education  was  nec- 
essarily limited  owing  to  the  size  and  circumstances 
of  the  family,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  yearning  for 
wider  opportunity,  or  yielding  to  the  spirit  of  ad- 


venture within  him,  or  hearkening  to  the  voice  of 
great  Nature  calling  her  child  to  his  proper  field 
of  labor,  he  resolutely  braved  the  heaving  ocean 
and  set  sail  for  the  United  States.  He  landed  at 
New  York  and  soon  found  work  in  a  leather  fac- 
tory in  Brooklyn.  The  work  was  hard,  but  his 
fidelity  brought  him  kind  treatment,  and  by  rigid 
economy  he  soon  saved  enough  of  his  earnings 
to  pay  his  passage  to  California.  The  Pacific 
coast  metropolis  was  over-crowded  with  redund- 
ant population,  and  employment  was  not  easy  to 
get.  Mr.  Daly  had  no  trade  or  other  special  prep- 
aration for  specific  work,  but  he  was  yare  in  almost 
any  handicraft,  and  more  than  ordinary  skillful 
in  farm  and  garden  work.  He  spent  some  time 
at  these,  and  as  a  sort  of  all-round  helper  in  placer 
mining  camps,  gradually  drifting  toward  steady 
work  in  connection  with  quartz  mining  in  Nevada. 
It  was  during  these  years  of  experimenting  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  late  Senator  Hearst,  of 
California,  at  that  time  a  persistent  and  hopeful 
prospector,  but  as  yet  without  a  secure  foundation 
for  his  fortune.  Their  meeting  and  subsequent 
acquaintance  and  co-operation  were  full  of  advant- 
age to  both.  In  1876  Mr.  Daly  arrived  at  Butte 
as  the  representative  of  Walker  Brothers,  and 
bought  for  them  the  Alice  mine,  having  an  inter- 
est in  the  purchase  himself.  This  new  field  of  en- 
terprise gave  scope  and  development  to  the  most 
forceful  traits  of  his  character,  which  had  hitherto 
lain  dormant  for  want  of  opportunity,  and  brought 
them  into  full  play.  While  directing  affairs  at  the 
Alice  mine  with  characteristic  energy,  the  chance 
came  his  way  to  sell  his  interest  in  the  property 
for  $30,000,  and  he  took  it.  He  at  once  began 
organizing  an  association  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Anaconda  mine,  which  had  attracted  his  attention 
as  a  promising  silver  yield  squinting  at  copper. 
Here  it  was  that  his  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Hearst 
came  into  valuable  and  timely  service.  Messrs. 
Haggin  and  Tevis,  members  of  a  law  firm  in  San 
Francisco,  were  active  operators  in  mining  prop- 
erties, and  had  an  agreement  with  Mr.  Hearst 
whereby  he  was  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  good 
things  in  their  line,  and  was  to  have  a  certain  inter- 
est in  everything  taken  by  them  on  his  recommen- 
dation. The  proposition  to  buy  the  Anaconda  for 
$30,000,  with  Mr.  Daly  holding  one-fourth  inter- 
est in  the  concern,  was  laid  before  these  gentlemen, 
but  they  did  not  receive  it  cordially,  having  their 
hearts  set  on  taking  up  a  now  forgotten  property 
near  Helena.     Their  expert  reported  favorably  on 
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this,  and  unfavorably  on  the  Anaconda.  Whereas, 
after  repeated  examination  of  both  properties,  Mr. 
Daly  reported  favorably  on  the  Anaconda  and  un- 
favorably on  the  one  across  the  range.  His  views 
finally  prevailed  and  the  quartette  became  the  own- 
ers of  the  most  celebrated  copper  mine  in  the 
world.  The  purchase  of  the  St.  Lawrence  at  a 
merely  nominal  price  followed  hard  upon  this,  and 
numbers  of  other  properties  were  soon  added  to 
the  possessions  of  the  infant  organization  which 
was  destined  to  be,  before  long,  renowned  through- 
out the  world  as  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Company.  The  ownership  was  the  essential  fact. 
All  that  has  come  after  is  mere  incident  and  detail. 
Having  consummate  faith  in  the  properties  acquired, 
and  having  taken  hold  of  them  with  enthusiasm, 
it  followed  "as  the  night  the  day,"  that  the  great 
creator  and  builder  laid  all  his  enormous  resources 
under  tribute  to  their  fullest  and  most  profitable 
development.  And  the  magnitude  of  his  achieve- 
ment m  ttiis  respect  is  marvelous.  At  that  time 
the  great  smelting  works  of  the  world  were  at  dis- 
tant Swansea,  Wales,  to  which  the  first  Anaconda 
ores  were  shipped.  These  works  were  the  product 
of  centuries  of  development ;  and  in  reaching  them 
he  was  obliged  to  compete  with  the  Lake  Superior 
output — a  much  higher  grade  of  ores  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  1,200  miles  nearer  the  works. 
He  competed  with  this  output  successfully,  and  he 
did  more.  Within  a  score  of  years  he  erected 
works  within  his  own  territory  surpassing  those  at 
Swansea  both  in  extent  and  equipment  for  scien- 
tific treatment ;  and  during  all  this  time  he  was  re- 
ducing the  lowest  grade  of  ores  found  anywhere, 
and  while  doing  it  was  paying  the  highest  rate  of 
wages  paid  anywhere  in  the  business. 

But  this  was  not  all.  His  gigantic  enterprises 
inaugurated  others  throughout  the  state  which  swell 
her  business  totals  enormously.  The  properties 
which  furnish  coal  and  lumber  and  other  supplies 
for  the  smelting  operations  in  Anaconda  and  else- 
where were  in  the  main  opened  up  through  their 
energy.  By  the  construction  of  the  Butte,  Ana- 
conda &  Pacific  line  he  revised  railway  traffic  for 
western  Montana,  and  saved  both  the  busy  mines 
at  Butte  and  the  busy  smelters  of  Anaconda  from 
destruction  at  a  time  of  great  financial  depression. 
At  his  suggestion  and  through  his  initiative  banks, 
railways,  water-plants,  electric  light  or  irrigation 
systems,  hotels,  parks,  hospitals  and  kindred  insti- 
tutions, each  one  excelling  in  its  class,  became 
parts  of  the  equipment  of  municipalities  or  coun- 
ties in  the  state. 


But  life  had  not  for  him  stern  and  serious 
aspects  only.  He  viewed  some  of  its  outdoor 
sporting  phases  in  a  genial  spirit,  through  kindly 
sympathizing  eyes,  and  saw  in  them  an  avenue  of 
great  and  good  results.  In  this  line,  as  in  all  oth- 
ers, his  plans  were  large  and  his  standards  high. 
He  acquired  a  great  body  of  land— some  18,000 
acres — in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  and  spent  a  fortune 
improving  it  and  stocking  it  with  the  finest  and  fast- 
est horses.  He  made  it  famous  as  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  horse  ranch  in  the  world,  renowned 
wherever  men  love  horses  for  the  completeness 
and  elegance  of  its  appointments  and  the  supreme 
excellence  of  its  stud.  Then  he  was  as  princely 
in  his  patronage  of  the  turf  as  he  was  imperial  in 
his  mastery  of  mines.  He  loved  horse  racing  for 
its  own  sake,  and  to  carry  that  sport  in  America  to 
its  highest  development  was  one  of  his  ambitions. 
During  his  career  as  a  turfman  he  won  many  fa- 
mous races,  but  these  were  not  his  glory  on  the 
turf.  He  raised  the  standard  of  its  legitimate 
lines  of  enterprise,  improved  the  atmosphere  of 
the  track,  contributed  to  a  higher  sense  of  honor 
among  its  promoters,  and  stimulated  the  love  of 
all  that  is  best  and  noblest  in  the  sport.  Thus  it 
was  also  with  his  agricultural  operations  at  Bitter 
Root.  He  had  one  of  the  most  notable  landed  es- 
tates in  America.  But  far  above  all  fiscal  value 
was  the  impetus  which  his  example  gave  to  agri- 
cultural development  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley 
and  throughout  western  Montana,  and  the  mar- 
velous fruits  it  has  produced. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  great  schemes,  his  manifest 
pleasure  in  their  success,  and  his  pardonable  pride 
in  the  fact  that  capital  in  abundance  was  ready  to 
bank  on  his  judgment,  all  unsuspected  the  shadow 
of  the  destroying  angel  was  hovering  over  him. 
Large-brained,  large-framed,  and  brawny-muscled, 
his  vigorous  health,  freedom  of  motion,  physical 
independence  and  manly  presence  were  his  joy 
and  pride,  and  a  part  of  that  full  endowment  of 
mind  and  body  which  gave  him  commanding  rank. 
But  when  the  fatal  shaft  came  he  accepted  his  lot 
without  repining.  What  to  most  others  would 
have  been  a  warning  to  permanently  quit  active 
work,  was  to  him  the  occasion  for  increased  exer- 
tion and  mental  energy;  or  at  best  a  suggestion  of 
needed  rest  to  recuperate  his  forces  for  larger  un- 
dertakings. He  felt  that  his  career  was  incomplete, 
his  life-work  was  still  unfinished,  and  the  broken 
sword  only  made  the  combat  closer.  He  fought 
death  as  an  equal  for  every  inch  of  time  until  worn 
out  by  hard  conflict,  he  yielded  at  last  to  the  con- 
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queror  of  all.  At  the  Hotel  Netherlands,  in  New 
York  city,  a  few  minutes  after  seven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  Monday,  November  12,  1900,  sur- 
rounded by  his  immediate  family,  his  brother  Pat- 
rick, the  Rev.  Father  Lavelle,  rector  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's Cathedral,  Drs.  Shrady  and  Brown,  and  Will- 
iam Scallon,  of  Butte,  he  calmly  abandoned  the 
struggle  and  yielded  up  his  spirit. 

Mr.  Daly  was  married  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  1872, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Evans.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  four  children, — Margaret,  Mary,  Hattie 
and  Marcus  Daly,  all  of  whom  are  living  at  this 
writing  (1901).  Within  the  sacred  precincts  of  do- 
mestic life  the  annalist  may  not  ruthlessly  intrude. 
Yet  it  is  but  just  and  will  offend  no  propriety  to 
say,  that  in  the  home  relations  Mr.  Daly  was 
blessed  beyond  most  men — especially  men  of 
affairs.  His  devotion  to  his  family  was  complete, 
and  was  rewarded  by  complete  devotion  in  return. 
His  private  life  was  pure  and  upright.  All  his  in- 
stincts were  toward  noble,  clean  and  manly  living. 
In  this  respect  again  his  example  was  potential 
for  good  among  all  the  thousands  who  knew  and 
honored  him. 

Marcus  Daly  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  The 
magnitude  of  his  conceptions  and  his  force  of 
character  cannot  be  overestimated.  His  sweep  of 
vision  was  mighty  and  his  will-power  was  tre- 
mendous. He  threw  himself  into  all  his  undertak- 
ings with  a  fixedness  of  purpose  and  a  disregard 
of  obstacles  which  compelled  success.  His  hfe 
contains  great  lessons  to  young  men  beginning  a 
career  of  honorable  ambition, — none  more  impres- 
sive than  this :  That  in  our  favored  land  industry 
and  talents  will  overcome  all  obstructions.  It  is 
difficult  to  recall  any  other  American  whose  career 
proves  this  fact  more  clearly  than  his.  He  entered 
upon  life's  ordeal  with  nothing  to  rely  on  but  his 
own  active  and  resourceful  mind  and  his  indom- 
itable will.  The  position  from  which  he  started  to 
achieve  all  his  success  was  humble  and  unpromis- 
ing. His  way  was  beset  with  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments. Yet  over  all  obstacles  he  triumphed 
gloriously. 

Of  political  ambition,  in  the  way  of  official  sta- 
tion for  himself,  he  seemed  to  be  entirely  devoid. 
But  nothing  gave  him  keener  pleasure  than  to  be 
the  Warwick  of  a  contest.  And  a  man  so  promi- 
nent in  affairs,  so  earnest  in  thought  and  so  ag- 
gressive in  endeavor,  as  he  was,  could  not  wholly 
escape  the  acerbities  and  malignities  of  public 
life;    yet    he   was  himself    earnest   in    conviction 


rather  than  bitter  in  feeling,  and  stringent  in  judg- 
ment rather  than  illiberal  in  disposition.  For  he 
was  great  in  generosity,  as  he  was  in  all  things  else. 
In  the  matter  of  private  charities  he  was  princely — 
and  ro)'al  in  his  silence  concerning  them.  If 
every  one  for  whom  he  did  a  kindness  were  to 
throw  a  blossom  on  his  grave  he  would,  sleep  be- 
neath a  mighty  pyramid  of  flowers. 

For  twenty  years  at  least  he  was  Montana's  fore- 
most and  most  commanding  figure,  contributing  in 
what  he  himself  accomplished  and  what  he  impelled 
others  to  do,  more  towards  her  growth  and  prog- 
ress than  most  if  not  all  other  men.  Moreover, 
he  was  a  loyal  lover  of  the  state,  with  undoubting 
faith  in  her  future  and  unflagging  zeal  in  her  ser- 
vice. She  is  his  enduring  monument ;  and  in  her 
people's  heart  of  hearts  his  memory  is  enshrined. 


GEORGE  H.  BAILEY.— Among  the  younger 
members  of  the  bar  of  Montana  is  numbered 
the  subject  of  this  review,  who  maintains  his 
home  and  professional  headquarters  in  the  thriving 
little  city  of  Red  Lodge,  Carbon  county,  Mont.,  and 
is  known  as  an  able  and  successful  practitioner  and 
the  present  city  attorney. 

George  Howard  Bailey  was  born  on  the  parental 
farmstead  in  Washington  county,  Ohio,  February 
I,  1867,  the  son  of  George  W.  Bailey,  likewise  born 
in  Ohio  and  a  son  of  Seth  Bailey,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  that  state  and  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, where  the  family  was  established  in  the 
early  colonial  epoch,  the  original  American  ances- 
tors having  emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  father  of  our  subject  has  attained  the  vener- 
able age  of  eighty- four  years  (1901),  a  life  long 
resident  of  Ohio.  In  his  youth  he  entered  Mari- 
etta College  and  graduating  therefrom,  matricu- 
lated in  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  at  Cincin- 
nati, his  intention  being  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
ministry.  His  health,  however,  became  so  seriously 
impaired  as  to  compel  him  to  abandon  his  plans, 
and  he  turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits, with  which  he  has  since  been  identified,  being 
one  of  the  honored  and  influential  citizens  of 
Washington  county.  He  has  ever  shown  an  active 
interest  in  all  that  conserves  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  material  well  being  of  his  native  state.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  J.  Stapleton, 
was  born  in  Washington  county,  Pa.,  as  was  her 
father,  Joshua  Stapleton.  the  founders  of  the  family 
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in  America  coming  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
subject  of  this  review  is  the  only  son,  and  the  three 
sisters  complete  the  family  circle. 

George  H.  Bailey  was  educated  m  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  state ;  entered  college,  but 
owing  to  trouble  with  his  e}'es  he  was  compehed 
to  lay  aside  his  school  work.  He  traveled  south- 
ward, finally  was  enabled  to  follow  the  course 
which  he  had  planned  in  preparing  himself  for  the 
practice  of  law,  matriculating  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  x\rbor, 
and  graduating  with  the  class  of  1894  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Laws.  He  established  himself 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  where  he  remained  one  year,  came  to 
Montana  and  located  at  Red  Lodge,  where  he  has 
since  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  chosen  profession,  retaining  a  representa- 
tive clientele.  He  is  active  and  iniluential  in  local 
politics  and  a  member  of  the  Republican  state  cen- 
tral committee.  He  was  the  choice  of  his  party 
for  county  attorney,  but  met  defeat  through  nor- 
mal political  agencies.  He  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  his  professional  confreres  and  others 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  business  or 
social  lines.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Loyal 
ICnights  and  the  Woodnien  of  the  World,  in  the 
last  of  which  he  has  held  the  highest  preferment. 

On  January  i,  1898,  Mr.  Bailey  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Lissa  F.  Bailey,  a  native  of  Iowa, 
a  daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  Bailey,  who  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  removed  to  Iowa  where  he  de- 
A'Oted  his  attention  to  agriculture.  Our  subject 
and  his  wife  have  a  winsome  little  daughter,  Dor- 
othy B.  Mrs.  Bailey  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  completing  the  literary  course 
the  same  year  that  her  husband  was  graduated 
in  the  law  department.  She  is  a  lady  of  high  intel- 
lectuality and  gentle  refinement,  presiding  with  gra- 
cious dignity  over  the  pleasant  home,  and  is  promi- 
nent in  the  social  life  of  Red  Lodge. 


A  LEXANDER  M.  BAIRD.— This  veteran  sol- 
-^  dier  and  stockman  was  born  in  Scotland  on 
February  4,  1845,  and  soon  after  his  birth  he 
was  brought  by  his  parents  to  the  United  States. 
His  father,  Charles  Baird,  was  a  brickmaker  in 
Connecticut  and  New  York  until  his  death,  which 


occurred  in  Brooklyn  in  1895.  The  mother,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Martha  Wilson,  died  at  Thomp- 
sonville.  Conn.,  in  185S.  Mr.  Baird  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city  and  Thomp- 
sonville.  Conn.  In  July,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany E,  Fifth  Connecticut  Infantry,  and  was  in 
service  until  the  close  of  the  Civil  war,  re-enlisting 
as  a  veteran  in  December,  1864.  After  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg,  in  1863,  his  regiment  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  the 
Twelfth  Army  Corps,  and  sent  with  Sherman  to 
the  sea.  After  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Joseph  E. 
Johnston  Mr.  Baird  went  to  Washington  and  from 
there  on  to  his  home.  From  1865  to  1867  he  was 
employed  in  Arne's  factory  at  Hartford,  then  he 
enlisted  in  Troop  F,  First  United  States  Cavalry,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  came  with  it  to  the  west.  Dur- 
ing the  next  ten  years  he  served  in  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Nevada  and  Idaho,  and  in  the  wars  with 
the  Modocs,  Piutes,  Nez  Perces,  etc.,  without  being 
wounded  or  on  the  sick  list  at  any  time.  He  rose 
to  the  rank  of  first  sergeant  and  as  such  was  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service  in  February,  1878. 

From  1878  to  1882  Mr. 'Baird  was  engaged  in 
merchandising  in  New  York  city.  In  May,  that 
}ear,  he  came  to  Dawson  county  and  located  a 
homestead  on  Beaver  creek,  six  miles  from  Wibaux, 
where  he  is  surrounded  by  an  immense  area  of 
grazing  ground,  and  for  twenty  years  has  been  en- 
gaged in  raising  and  shipping  sheep  and  horses. 
For  the  past  few  years  he  has  put  his  stock  out  on 
shares,  but  has  not  lost  interest  in  the  business  and 
has  been  active  in  looking  after  it.  In  politics  Mr. 
Baird  has  always  been  a  zealous  Republican,  and  as 
such  was  elected  county  commissioner  of  Dawson 
county  in  1896  and  re-elected  in  1900.  Fraternally 
he  is  connected  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  as  a  member  of  Wibaux  Lodge  No.  67. 


T  AMEi 
I    Pine 


;S  S.  BALLARD.— In  the  far  distant 
ine  Tree  state  was  born  the  subject  of  this 
review,  now  one  of  the  sterling  pioneers  of  Mon- 
tana, and  numbered  among  the  successful  and  rep- 
resentative farmers  of  Gallatin  county.  Mr.  Bal- 
lard was  born  in  Augusta,  Me.,  on  October  11, 
1847,  being  one  of  the  six  children  of  James  S.  and 
Mary  (Mclntire)  Ballard,  both  of  whom  were  na- 
tives to  the  manor  born,  and  representatives  of 
prominent  old  New  England  families.  Jonathan 
Ballard,  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  born  in 
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;\Iaine,  his  father  having  been  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  that  stale.  James  S.  Ballard,  Sn,  died  on 
the  day  that  his  youngest  child,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born,  being  forty-one  years  of  age  at 
the  time.  He  had  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural 
pursuits  and  was  a  man  of  spotless  integrity  of 
character.  His  widow  survived  him  but  five  years, 
passing  away  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  thus  our 
subject  was  orphaned  when  a  mere  child. 

James  S.  Ballard  was  reared  and  educated  in  his 
native  state,  where  he  i-emained  until  he  had  at- 
tained his  legal  majority.  In  1868  he  started  west, 
was  employed  in  a  mercantile  establishment  in 
Iowa,  and  in  April,  1869,  he  set  out  for  Montana, 
coming  as  far  as  Ogden,  Utah,  by  railroad  and 
thence  by  the  typical  stage  coach  of  the  day  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  where  he  arrived  on  the  first  dayof  May. 
From  there  he  soon  removed  to  Highlands,  Gallatin 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  for  two 
months,  and  then  went  to  Helena  and  followed 
painting  for  three  years.  Subsequently  he  passed 
six  years  in  Radersburg  and  vicinity,  devoting  his 
attention  to  mining,  holding  the  position  of  foreman 
of  the  Little  Giant  mine,  in  which  he  owned  an  in- 
terest. He  was  quite  successful  in  his  efforts,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  the  period  noted  he  came  to 
Gallatin  valley  and  purchased  the  ranch  formerly 
owned  by  Judge  Street.  Here  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  farming,  which  has  since  engrossed  his  at- 
tention, and  in  which  he  has  been  very  successful, 
having  a  valuable  and  well  improved  ranch  of  320 
acres,  the  greater  portion  being  effectively  irrigated 
through  his  control  of  a  ditch  two  and  one-half 
miles  in  length,  carrying  300  inches  of  water.  He 
raises  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  alfalfa  and  clover 
hay,  but  devotes  considerable  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  Hereford  cattle  and  Norman  horses,  and  has 
some  exceptionally  fine  specimens  of  each,  his 
average  herd  of  cattle  ranging  from  100  to  150 
head.  The  ranch  is  most  eligibly  and  picturesquely 
located  at  the  base  of  Flathead  foothills,  about  eight 
miles  north  of  Belgrade,  Mr.  Ballard's  postoffice 
address.  He  is  one  of  Gallatin  valley's  suc- 
cessful and  progressive  men,  and  his  estate  gives 
evidence  of  his  judgment,  energy  and  scrupulous 
care.  The  ranch  is  equipped  with  excellent  build- 
ings, including  a  comfortable  and  commodious  resi- 
dence, and  is  known  as  one  of  the  beautiful  places 
in  this  garden  spot  of  Montana.  In  his  political 
proclivities  Mr.  Ballard  is  stanchly  arrayed  in  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  principles,  and 
maintains  a  constant  and  lively  interest  in  all  that 


concerns  the  well-being  of  the  community.  He  has 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  school  trustee. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  Master  JNIason.  In  1899  Mr. 
Ballard  made  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Maine,  re- 
newing the  acquaintanceships  of  youthful  days  and 
greatly  enjoying  the  season  of  rest  and  recreation. 
On  November  14,  1875,  Mr.  Ballard  led  to  the 
hymeneal  altar  J^Iiss  INIary  Tribble,  who  was  born 
in  iNlissouri,  a  daughter  of  William  and  Lavina 
Tribble,  and  has  been  his  devoted  companion  and 
helpmeet  during  the  ensuing  years.  Their  union 
has  been  blessed  with  nine  children,  namely :  Wil- 
liam, who  is  now  a  resident  of  North  Dakota ;  Liz- 
zie is  the  wife  of  Henry  Cloninger,  of  Gallatin  val- 
ley, and  Fred,  George,  Charles  Grover,  Roland, 
Annie  Laurie  and  Edith  and  Eva  (twins),  all  of 
whom  are  still  at  the  parental  home. 


I  UDITH  BASIN  BANK.— No  better  index  of 
J  the  financial  and  material  prosperity  of  a  com- 
munity can  be  found  than  in  its  banking  insti- 
tutions, and  in  this  respect  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
in  Fergus  county  the  high  standing  of  the  Judith 
Basin  Bank.  It  was  organized  in  1899,  and  duly 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  ^Montana,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $75,000.  The  official  corps  chosen 
at  the  establishing  of  the'  bank  is  still  retained. 
Herman  Often,  president ;  David  Hilger,  vice-pres- 
ident ;  George  J.  Bach,  cashier,  and  W.  B.  Miner, 
assistant  cashier.  The  officers  are  all  resi- 
dents of  Fergus  county  and  are  men  of  the  highest 
standing.  The  bank  opened  for  business  on  the 
1st  of  May,  1899,  and  its  history,  though  of  short 
duration,  has  been  one  of  signal  success.  A  gen- 
eral banking  business  is  transacted,  and  the  institu- 
tion has  a  list  of  correspondents  which  gives  it  the 
best  of  facilities  in  exchange.  In  addition  to  its 
officers  the  bank's  directorate  includes  H.  Hodg- 
son, N.  j\I.  McCauley,  Matt  Gunton,  Louis  Landt 
and  John  Laux,  all  of  whom  are  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  industrial  activities  of  the  county. 
The  bank  is  one  of  Fergus  county's  solid  financial 
institutions. 

In  the  connection  it  is  fitting  that  we 
enter  a  brief  record  of  the  cashier  of  the 
bank,  George  J.  Bach,  who  was  the  princi- 
pal instrument  in  effecting  its  organization 
and  who  has  administered  its  affairs  with 
marked  ability  and  discretion.  Mr.  Bach  is  a  na- 
tive of  New  York  City,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
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7th  of  October,  1868,  the  son  of  Jacques  and  Eliz- 
abeth (JMeyer)  Bach,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
that  state.  Jacques  Bach  was  for  a  number  of 
years  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel.  He  died  in  1879, 
when  his  only  child,  the  subject  of  this  review,  was 
but  eleven  years  of  age.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Bach 
occurred  in  1874,  and  thus  George  J.  was  doubly 
orphaned  while  still  a  child.  His  parents  were  of 
German  lineage  and  were  folk  of  sterling  char- 
acter. 

At  the  age  of  eleven  years,  George  J.  Bach  be- 
came an  inmate  of  the  home  of  his  aunt,  whom  nc 
accompanied  to  Helena,  in  the  schools  of  which 
city  he  completed  his  education.  He  then  entered 
the  employ  of  Charles  Lehman,  with  whom  he  held 
a  clerkship  for  nearly  two  years  in  Helena,  when 
he  went  to  Cottonwood,  Fergus  county,  as  assist- 
ant in  Mr.  Lehman's  store  at  that  place,  and  even- 
tually he  became  manager  of  the  business  for  five 
years.  He  then  opened  and  took  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Lehman's  store  at  Lewistown  for  two 
years.  Removing  then  to  Utica,  he  engaged  in 
general  merchandising  for  himself,  and  conducted 
a  successful  enterprise  for  five  years,  when  he 
disposed  of  it  in  1899  to  the  T.  C.  Power  Mer- 
cantile Company. 

Mr.  Bach  then  returned  to  Lewistown  and  effected 
the  organization  of  the  Judith  Basin  Bank,  of 
which  he  has  been  cashier  from  the  first.  In  1890 
Mr.  Bach  and  George  W.  Cook  purchased  the 
Judith  flouring  mill,  in  Lewistown,  and  he  still 
retains  one-half  interest  in  this  plant,  which  is  sup- 
plied with  a  thoroughly  modern  equipment.  In 
politics  Mr.  Bach  has  never  been  active,  though 
he  has  not  failed  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship as  a  Republican,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  con- 
serve good  government  in  county  and  city  affairs. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order 
and  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He 
has  been  successful  in  business  through  his 
efforts  and  is  held  in  high  esteem. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1890,  Mr.  Bach  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Anne  R.  Corbin,  who  was 
born  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  daughter  of 
Edwin  E.  Corbin,  now  deceased.  They  have 
three  children,  A.  Marie,  Ralph  E.  and  Jilargaret  E. 


ALFRED  BALMFORTH.— One  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  representative  business  men  of 
Silver  Bow  county,  who  has  attained  promi- 
nence in  the  industrial  world  entirely  through  his 


own  eiforts,  is  Alfred  Balmforth,  who  has  prac- 
tically depended  upon  his  own  resources  from  the 
age  of  thirteen.  His  home  is  in  the  attractive  vil- 
lage of  Centerville,  but  his  business  interests  are 
mainly  centered  in  Butte.  He  is  a  native  of  Belle- 
ville, III,  where  he  was  born  September  14,  1857,  the 
elder  of  the  two  children  of  his  parents.  His 
father,  Charles  Balmforth,  was  born  in  England, 
where  he  married  Martha  Lumm,  who  died  in  her 
native  land,  whither  the  family  eventually  returned. 
Charles  Balmforth  came  to  the  United  States  with 
his  wife  about  1853,  and  engaged  for  a  number  of 
years  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Belleville,  III,  al- 
though in  his  native  land  he  was  a  coal  miner.  He 
is  now  living  in  Salt  Lake,  Utah. 

Alfred  Balmforth  accompanied  his  parents  on 
their  return  to  England,  where  he  received  his 
early  educational  discipline,  while,  after  returning 
to  the  United  States  he  attended  school  at  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio,  and  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  left 
home  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  made  his  way  to 
Idaho,  where  he  found  employment  in  the  placer 
mines,  receiving  some  assistance  from  Col.  George 
L.  Shoup,  who  was  once  governor  of  that  state. 
In  1875  Mr.  Balmforth  returned  to  Utah,  where  he 
was  identified  with  mining  operations  until  1881, 
when  he  came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  where  he  mined 
for  a  time.  He  met  with  fair  success  in  this  enter- 
prise for  a  number  of  years,  and  in  1888  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Wheeler  &  Luxton  who  con- 
ducted a  meat  business,  and  latei  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  Levi  Cartier.  They  purchased 
the  business  of  Wheeler  &  Luxton  and  conducted 
it  for  three  years  when  Mr.  Balmforth  acquired  his 
partner's  interest,  and  has  since  conducted  it,  though 
he  is  not  actively  engaged  in  the  work  as  in 
former  years,  his  success  having  enabled  him  to 
greatly  extend  his  field  of  financial  and  business 
operations.  He  is  at  present  a  stockholder  in 
the  Butte  Butchering  Company,  the  largest  indus- 
try of  the  kind  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  is 
also  a  stockholder  in  the  Silver  Bow  Bank  and  a 
member  of  its  directorate.  He  owns  a  fine  fruit 
ranch  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  and  is  also  the 
owner  of  valuable  realty  m  Centreville,  including 
his  handsome  residence.  In  politics  Mr.  Balm- 
forth gives  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  but 
has  never  been  the  incumbent  of  public  ofiice. 

Of  the  time-honored  fraternity  of  Free  and  Ac- 
cepted Masons  Mr.  Balmforth  is  a  prominent  mem- 
ber, and  is  one  of  the  most  influential  representa- 
tives of  the  order  in  the  state.  In  1879  ^^  be- 
came an  entered  apprentice  in  Argenta  Lodge  Xo. 
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3,  A.  F.  &  A.  J\I.,  at  Salt  Lake,  from  which  he  was 
later  dimittcd  to  Butte  Lodge  Xo.  22,  having  pre- 
viously been  raised  to  the  master's  degree.  He 
has  served  as  junior  and  senior  warden  of  the  blue 
lodge  and  also  as  worshipful  master.  His  capitu- 
lar membership  is  in  Deer  Lodge  Chapter  No.  3, 
of  which  he  has  served  as  high  priest ;  the  chivalric 
degrees  were  conferred  upon  him  in  jMontana 
Commandery  No.  3,  of  which  he  was  eminent  com- 
mander in  1899.  He  is  a  member  of  the  grand 
chapter  of  Montana,  and  is  a  past  grand  high 
priest.  He  has  also  gained  the  patent  of  nobility 
of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  in  Algeria  Temple,  Helena.  Air. 
Balmforth  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Con- 
stantine,  in  Great  Falls,  and  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  and  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  On  Dec.  2,  1880,  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Mr.  Balmforth  married  with  Miss  Mary 
Crockwell,  who  was  born  in  Iowa,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  J.  D.  M.  Crockwell,  a  prominent  physician 
of  that  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Balmforth  have  one 
son,  Alfred  John,  now  a  student  in  the  School  of 
Mines  in  Butte. 


BANK  OF  FERGUS  COUNTY.— Of  .the  lines 
of  industry  which  make  the  sum  total  of  ma- 
terial wealth  and  prosperity  of  a  community 
there  is  none  more  essential  than  that  involved  in  its 
banking  institutions.  They  facilitate  business  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  withdrawal  of  their  aid 
would  almost  completely  block  the  wheels  of  com- 
merce, lapse  to  the  crude  condition  of  uncivilized 
countries.  Banks  are  the  custodians  of  the  credit 
of  a  community,  the  conservators  of  its  commerce, 
progress  and  prosperity,  and  in  general  advance- 
ment no  factor  is  of  greater  significance. 

The  Bank  of  Fergus  County  is  the  leading  one 
of  a  large  area  and  dates  its  inception  back  to  1887, 
when  it  was  organized  and  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  state  of  Montana,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $50,000  and  officers  as  follows:  S.  S.  Hobson, 
president;  T.  C.  Power,  vice-president;  James  H. 
]\Ioe,  cashier,  and  Frank  E.  Wright,  assistant  cash- 
ier. Mr.  Hobson  still  retains  the  presidency.  Hon. 
Thomas  C.  Power,  the  well-known  banker  and  cap- 
italist of  Helena,  resigned  his  position  as  vice-pres- 
ident in  1899,  and  was  succeeded  by  L.  W.  Eld- 
ridge.  Mr.  Moe  died  in  1895  and  was  succeeded 
by  ;\Ir.  Wright,  who  is   still  in  ofifice.  and  at  the 


same  time  Austin  \\'.  Warr  was  made  assistant 
cashier.  The  capital  stock  has  been  increased  on 
three  different  occasions,  and  in  1892  it  was  placed 
at  the  noteworthy  figure  of  $200,000,  while  the 
financial  condition  of  the  bank  is  otherwise  indi- 
cated in  its  surplus  and  undivided  profits,  which 
now  aggregate  over  $100,000.  In  addition  to  the 
executive  officers  the  directorate  includes  Messrs. 
Perry  W.  McAdow,  Jacob  Holzemer,  L.  H.  Hamil- 
ton, W.  D.  Symmes  and  T.  C.  Power,  all  men  of 
high  financial  standing.  The  deposits  of  the  bank 
aggregate  $500,000,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial and  important  monetary  concerns  in  the 
state. 

Frank  E.  Wright,  the  cashier,  is  a  native  of  Inde- 
pendence, Iowa,  where  he  was  born  on  the  23d  of 
December,  1857,  the  son  of  Edmund  and 
Sarah  E.  (Walton)  Wright,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  England  and  the  latter 
in  New.  York.  The  father  of  Edmund 
Wright  came  to  the  United  States  in  1835,  when  a 
child,  his  parents  settling  in  western  New  York, 
where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  He  was  a  car- 
penter and  builder  and  a  successful  one.  In  1855 
he  removed  to  Iowa,  where  he  lived  until  1861, 
when  he  returned  to  New  York,  locating  in  Penn 
Yan,  where  he  and  his  wife  have  since  made  their 
home.  They  have  five  sons,  William,  a  resi- 
dent of  Elmira,  N.  Y. ;  Frank  E.,  the  subject  of  this 
review,  Charles  E.,  Edmund  and  Arthur,  all  of 
Lewistown,  Mont.,  and  two  daughters,  Ella  (Mrs. 
Henry  Fish),  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  and  Jessie  M, 
now  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  Wright  was  a  lad  of  four  years  when 
his  parents  returned  to  New  York,  and  there  he  was 
reared  to  maturity,  and  educated.  He  began  practi- 
cal business  life  as  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establish- 
ment at  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  where  he  remained  until 
1880,  when  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where  he 
entered  the  office  of  Massena  Bullard,  the  distin- 
guished attorney,  as  a  clerk.  Here  he  remained 
until  November,  1880,  when  he  removed  to  Phillips- 
burg,  and  was  employed  until  1882  in  the  office  of  a 
mining  company.  In  1882  also  Mr.  Wright  came  to 
Fergus  county  and  located  at  Utica,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  merchandising  until  1887.  Upon  the 
organization  of  Fergus  county  he  was  elected  its 
first  treasurer,  in  1887,  and  this  led  to  his  removal 
to  Lewistown.  He  held  this  important  office  for 
eight  years,  and  during  this  time  was  also  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Fergus  County,  which  was 
organized  in  the  same  year.    He  was  later  promoted 
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to  his  present  position  as  cashier  of  this  important 
institution,  to  whose  affairs  he  has  given  close  at- 
tention. His  ability  has  done  much  to  promote  its 
growth  and  conservative  and  successful  operation. 
j\lr.  Wright  also  has  important  mining  and  sheep 
properties  in  Judith  Basin,  and  the  North  Moccasin 
mountains.  He  was  the  original  owner  of  the 
Whisky  Gulch  mine  and  now  owns  a  large 
interest  in  it.  Mr.  Wright  gives  loyal  and 
unqualified  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party, 
in  whose  cause  he  has  served  for  some  time  as  a 
member  of  the  state  central  committee.  Frater- 
nally he  is  a  popular  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
in  which  he  has  passed  the  chivalric  degrees,  having 
been  "constituted,  created  and  dubbed"  a  Knight 
Templar  in  Black  Eagle  Commandery  at  Great 
Falls.  He  also  affiliates  with  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks. 

At  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1891, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Wright  to  Miss 
^linnie  Sloane,  also  a  native  of  the  Old  Empire 
state,  being  the  daughter  of  Maj.  John  Barnett 
Sloane,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Penn  Yan,  who  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Petersburg  in  the  Civil  war. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  have  no  children. 


pEORGE  H.,  BARBOUR,  M.  D.— One  of  the 
V I  representative  members  of  the  medical  fra- 
ternity in  Helena,  one  who  holds  high  rank  in 
his  profession  and  whose  ability  and  courtesy  have 
won  him  the  confidence  and  supporting  patronage 
of  a  large  class  of  citizens,  is  George  H.  Barbour, 
M.  D.,  who  was  born  in  Falmouth,  Ky.,  on  April 
24,  1S61,  the  son  of  Dr.  James  and  Emeline 
(Hauser)  Barbour,  natives  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
His  father,  likewise  a  physician  and  surgeon,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Ohio  Medical  Callege  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  is  now  in  medical  practice  at  Falmouth. 
Nathaniel  Barbour,  father  of  Dr.  James  Barbour, 
was  a  native  of  New  Jersey  and  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  a  merchant 
for  many  years  and  where  his  death  occurred.  Dr. 
James  Barbour  married  Miss  Emeline  Hauser,  a 
sister  of  Gov.  S.  T.  Hauser,  of  Helena,  to  whom 
specific  reference  is  made  on  other  pages  of  this 
work. 

George  H.  Barbour  received  his  literary  educa- 
tion in  Center  College  at  Danville,  Ky.,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  1883,  and  under  the  careful  and 
eft'ective  preceptorage  of  his  father  he  soon  began 


reading  medicine,  thus  continuing  until  1884,  when 
he  matriculated  in  the  paternal  alma  mater,  the 
C'hio  Medical  College,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1885 — a  circumstance  indicative  of  the 
thoroughness  of  his  preliminary  study  and  investi- 
gation. Dr.  Barber  established  himself  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Helena  in  1887,  and 
here  he  has  since  continued,  witnessing  the  growth 
and  material  advancement  of  the  city  and  he  has 
secured  a  practice  of  unmistakably  representative 
character.  He  keeps  abreast  of  the  advances 
made  in  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery,  is  a 
close  and  indefatigable  student,  is  in  close  touch 
with  advanced  thought  in  his  profession,  and  he  is 
a  member  of  the  state  and  county  medical  societies 
snd  enjoys  popularity  in  the  professional  and  social 
circles  of  the  city.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
state  medical  examining  board.  In  1896  was  cele- 
brated the  marriage  of  Dr.  Barbour  and  Miss  Susie 
Raleigh,  a  native  of  Missouri,  and  they  are  the 
parents  of  twin  sons,  Raleigh  W.  and  Philip. 


GEORGE  W.  BARNES.— Left  an  orphan  by 
the  death  of  his  father  when  he  was  seven 
years  old,  and  compelled  to  "rustle"  at  an 
early  age,  George  W.  Barnes,  of  Norris,  in  Madison 
county,  has  seen  enough  of  hardship  and  privation 
in  life  to  develop  the  endurance,  self-reliance  and 
readiness  for  any  emergency  that  may  come  to  the 
best  elements  of  American  citizenship,  and  have 
given  him  success  and  prosperity.  He  was  born 
in  Sandusky  county,  Ohio,  January  19,  1836,  a  son 
of  Sardis  G.  and  Minerva  (Jillett)  Barnes,  also  na- 
tives of  Ohio.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1843,  his  mother,  removed  with  her  young  family  to 
Iowa,  locating  at  Muscatine,  where  she  remained 
until  1847,  when  she  remarried  and  removed  to 
Cheboygan,  Mich.,  some  time  later  changing  her 
residence  to  Reedburg,  Sauk  county.  Wis.,  where 
she  spent  the  rest  of  her  days. 

j\lr.  Barnes  remained  with  the  family  until  1854, 
and  was  then  employed  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
home.  In  1859  he  started  for  Pike's  Peak,  but 
changed  his  mind  and  went  to  Jacksonville,  Ore., 
instead,  and  remained  there  until  1862,  engaged  in 
mining  with  moderate  success.  He  then  joined  the 
Idaho  stampede,  and  made  the  trip  without  incident 
worthy  of  note,  remaining  in  the  new  grounds  until 
1 87 1,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Norris, 
where  he  took  up  land  and  engaged  in  stock  raising. 
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During  the  first  excitement  at  Pony  in  1876  he  re- 
moved to  that  place  and  remained  three  years,  meet- 
ing with  good  success  and  securing  interests  in  sev- 
eral properties.  These  he  sold  at  good  prices,  but 
was  unable  to  get  all  of  his  money.  He  returned 
to  his  ranch  and  after  some  time  there  went  back 
to  Pony  and  put  in  three  years  running  a  mill  for 
the  late  Henry  Elling,  at  the  same  time  conducting 
a  profitable  hotel  business.  He  did  well  in  both 
enterprises,  and  when  he  tired  of  the  work,  sold  out 
and  returned  to  his  ranch  once  more,  and  has  since 
lived  and  prospered  there. 

Mr.  Barnes  has  a  fine  body  of  1,500  acres  of  land 
which  he  owns,  and  has  besides  a  section  leased  for 
grazing  purposes.  His  chief  industry  is  raising 
superior  herds  of  Hereford  cattle,  with  the  hay 
necessary  for  their  sustenance.  He  is  very  success- 
ful at  the  business,  his  output  being  renowned  in 
the  markets  and  his  ranch  having  a  high  standing 
throughout  the  cattle  raising  industry  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  A  portion  of  his  land  is  well  irri- 
gated, and  he  has  brought  it  to  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation. He  was  married  April  19,.  187 1,  to  Miss 
Annie  Peterson,  who  came  to  America  with  her 
parents  from  Sweden  when  she  was  young.  Her 
father,  Jacob  Peterson,  was  a  prosperous  farmer 
in  Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  have  one  child,  a 
son,  George  S.  Barnes,  who  lives  in  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  elected  county  commissioner  in  1888, 
and  re-elected  in  1890.  He  has  been  a  school 
trustee  for  many  years.  His  fine  residence,  excel- 
lent barns  and  other  outbuildings,  and  the  general 
character  and  appearance  of  his  homestead,  as  well 
as  the  common  consent  of  his  neighbors  and  fel- 
low citizens,  proclaim  him  a  progressive,  enterpris- 
ing business  man,  a  public  spirited  citizen,  an  effi- 
cient public  official,  and  a  good  friend  and  neighbor. 


HON,  JOSEPH  K.  TO(  )LE.— The  final  causes 
which  shape  the  fortunes  of  individual  men 
and  the  destinies  of  states  are  often  the  same. 
They  are  usually  remote  and  obscure;  their  influ- 
ence wholly  unexpected  until  declared  by  results. 
When  they  inspire  men  to  the  exercise  of  courage, 
self-denial,  enterprise  and  industry,  and  call  into 
play  the  higher  moral  elements — such  causes  lead  to 
the  planting  of  great  states,  great  nations,  great 
peoples.  That  nation  is  greatest  which  produces 
the  greatest  men,  and  its  safety  depends  not  so 
much  upon  methods  and  measures  as  upon  that  true 


manhood  from  whose  deep  sources  all  that  is  prec- 
ious and  permanent  in  life  must  at  last  proceed. 
Such  a  result  may  not  be  consciously  contemplated 
by  the  individuals  instrumental  in  the  production 
of  a  great  state  or  nation.  Pursuing  each  his  per- 
sonal good  by  exalted  means,  this  follows  their 
work  as  a  logical  conclusion.  They  have  wrought 
on  the  lines  of  greatest  good.  Among  those  who 
have  been  important  factors  in  the  public,  profes- 
sional and  civic  history  of  Montana  a  place  of  dis- 
tinction must  be  accorded  to  its  present  governor, 
Joseph  'Kemp  Toole,  who  has  been  called  a  second 
time  to  serve  in  the  most  exalted  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth,  and  who  is 
known  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
bar  of  a  state  which  has  been  from  the  first  sig- 
nally favored  in  the  personnel  of  its  legists  and  jur- 
ists. 

Joseph  Kemp  Toole  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Savannah,  Andrew  count}-,  on 
Mav  12,  1 85 1.  His  parents,  Edwin  and  Lucinda 
(Porter)  Toole, 'were  born  in  Kentucky,  the  former 
in  1808  and  the  latter  in  1812,  the  ancestors  on 
either  side  having  been  among  the  early  settlers  in 
this  country,  while  records  extant  show  that  Benja- 
min Porter,  the  grandfather  of  the  governor  in 
the  cognatic  line,  was  in  active  service  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  during  the  American  revolution.  Ed- 
win and  Lucinda  S.  Toole  became  the  parents  of 
ten  children,  six  of  whom,  four  'sons  and  two 
daughters,  are  living,  and  all  are  residents  of  Mon- 
tana. Joseph  K.  Toole  was  reared  to  maturity  in 
his  native  state,  having  the  advantages  of  a  cul- 
tured and  refined  home  and  receiving  his  prelimin- 
ary educational  discipline  in  the  public  schools,  after 
which  he  entered  the  Western  Military  Institute, 
at  Newcastle,  Ky.,  where  he  graduated  with  high 
honors,  after  which  he  remained  in  Newcastle, 
where  he  began  his  work  of  technical  preparation 
for  his  chosen  vocation,  by  reading  law  in  the  office 
of  Webb  &  Barber,  distinguished  members  of  the 
Kentucky  bar,  the  latter  having  been  a  member  of 
the  court  of  appeals  and  having  prepared  a  digest 
of  its  rulings.  In  1869  Mr.  Toole  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  in  Helena,  where  he  continued  his 
study  of  the  law  in  the  ofiice  of  his  brother,  Edwin 
W.  Toole,  being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state  in 
1870,  after  which  he  entered  into  a  professional 
partnership  with. his  brother,  under  the  name  of 
Toole  &  Toole.  This  alliance  continued  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  the  firm  retaining  a  representative  cli- 
entage and  being  concerned  in  much  of  the  impor- 
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tant  litigation  in  the  courts  until  1884,  when  the 
partnership  was  dissolved. 

Politically  Governor  Toole  has  always  rendered 
a  staunch  allegiance  to  the  principles  and  policies 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  been  one  of  its 
most  eloquent  and  talented  advocates.  It  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  state  and  by  all  political  ele- 
ments, that  his  services  in  that  direction  have  been 
invaluable.  Several  of  his  speeches  are  master- 
pieces of  eloquence  and  stand  unrivalled  in  logical 
deduction  and  masterly  presentation  of  the  points  at 
issue  between  the  parties.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
district  attorney  for  the  Third  judicial  district, being 
chosen  without  opposition  as  his  own  successor  at 
the  election  of  1874.  In  1881  Governor  Toole  was 
chosen  to  represent  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  in 
the  Twelfth  legislative  assembly  of  the  territoryand 
was  accorded  the  highest  honor  of  being  chosen  to 
the  presidency  of  ih.at  body.  Of  the  first  consitu- 
tional  convention  held  in  the  territory  of  Montana, 
hi  1884,  when  were  adopted  the  preliminary  meas- 
ures looking  to  the  admission  of  the  territory  into 
the  sisterhood  of  states,  he  was  a  prominent  and  in- 
fluential member.  He  was  elected  to  the  Forty-ninth 
and  Fiftieth  congresses  of  the  United  Statej,  declin- 
ing nomination  for  a  third  term.  In  1889  he  served 
with  distinction  in  the  constitutional  convention 
which  formulated  the  present  admirable  constitution 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  within  the  same  year 
he  was  elected  the  first  governor  of  the  new  state, 
being  the  only  Democrat  on  the  ticket  to  receive 
elective  endorsement  at  the  polls.  He  served  one 
term,  after  which  he  resumed  his  legal  practice  in 
Helena,  and  thus  continued  employed  until  the  exi- 
gencies of  political  expediency  led  to  his  being 
placed  in  nomination  a  second  time  for  the  guberna- 
torial office  in  the  fall  of  1900,  when  he  was  trium- 
phantly returned  to  the  chief  executive  position 
in  the  government  of  the  state,  and  is  now  in  office. 

The  congressional  career  of  Governor  Toole  was 
eminently  brilliant.  While  in  the  house  he  took  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country, 
but  especially  in  the  state  of  his  adoption,  which  had 
so  highly  honored  him.  In  securing  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for  the  admission  of  Montana  to  statehood 
he  displayed  forensic  ability  of  a  high  order.  The 
speech  was  logical  and  exhaustive,  covering  all  dis- 
puted points  and  throwing  upon  the  question  a 
flood  of  direct  illumination  concerning  the  resources 
of  the  territory  in  whose  welfare  he  was  so  deeply 
interested  and  of  whose  possibilities  he  had  full 
prescience.     This  effort,  a  most  talented  and  felici- 


tous one,  was  freel\'  commented  upon  and  warmly 
commended.  It  is  but  consistent  that  in  this  con- 
nection there  be  made  excerpts  from  this  speech, 
since  in  it  are  denoted  many  of  the  salient  points 
advanced  and  they  show  the  eflfective  diction  and 
dialectic  power  of  the  author  : 

"Mr.  Speaker:  In  conclusion  I  want  to  go  on 
record  as  a  warm  advocate  of  the  section  of  this 
bill  which  provides  for  the  admission  of  other  ter- 
ritories whenever  they  shall  have  reached  a  popu- 
lation sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  a  representative 
in  congress  according  to  the  present  ratio  of  repre- 
sentation. New  states  add  to  the  glory  and  dignity 
of  the  republic.  Their  admission  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  here  and  now.  Nothing  ought  longer  to 
be  left  to  implication.  No  condition  of  things 
ought  to  be  permitted  whereby  this  inestimable 
right  shall  be  made  to  yield  to  policy  or  expediency 
in  the  future;  the  rights  involved  are  too  sacred 
to  be  made  subservient  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
the  petulant  and  prurient  partisan.  I  have  no  fear 
of  the  character  of  their  citizenship ;  they  are  faith- 
ful and  prompt  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty.  No 
jurisdiction  covering  the  same  extent  of  territory 
and  embracing  the  same  number  of  people,  can 
boast  .of  less  crime  and  vice  among  its  citizens.  I 
speak  with  some  means  of  information  and  with 
some  feelin2^  on  this  question.  More  than  half  of 
my  life  has  been  spent  among  the  kind  of  men  who 
people  these  territories.  I  know  their  stern  integ- 
rity and  rugged  honesty,  their  capacity  for  local 
self-government,  and  their  deep  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  our  institutions.  *  *  *  '^^  *  * 
Upon  this  important  question  I  beg  you  to  make 
no  mistake.  Do  not  dam  up  the  river  of  progress. 
Do  not  obstruct  the  march  of  American  manhood 
toward  the  destiny  contemplated  by  the  constitu- 
tion. Popular  development  and  popular  govern- 
ment have  made  us  powerful  and  great  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  zenith  of  our  power  and  greatness.  Let  us  re- 
member that  delays  are  dangerous ;  that  now  is  the 
time  and  here  the  place  to  provide  the  way  by 
which  eight  new  stars  may  be  added  to  the  flag,  and 
two  millions  of  our  countrymen  in  the  territories 
shall  be  enfranchised ;  and  then  rest  assured  that  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  our  course  will  be  vindi- 
cated by  the  deliberate  judgment  of  mankind." 

Governor  Toole  was  at  one  time  a  member  of 
the  State  Arid  Land  Grant  Commission,  resigning 
as  its  president  within  his  term,  but  still  continuing 
to  serve  as  a  member  for  a  time,  ultimately  resign- 
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ing  the  position.  He  was  vice-president  from  Mon- 
tana of  the  commission  appointed  to  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican congress  that  convened  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
1901,  in  connection  with  the  exposition  in  that  city. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  INIasonic  order, 
being  a  past  master  of  Helena  Lodge  No.  3,  A.  F. 
&  A.  M.  On  May  6,  1890,  Governor  Toole  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lilly  Rosecrans,  daugh- 
ter of  Gen.  William  Starke  Rosecrans,  the  hero  of 
Chickamauga  and  man}-  other  important  engage- 
ments of  the  Civil  war  and  later  minister  to  Mex- 
ico. His  death  occurred  in  California  in  1899.  Gov- 
ernor and  !Mrs.  Toole  became  the  parents  of  three 
cliildren,  Rosecrans,  who  died  in  California  in  1898 
at  the  age  of  seven  years;  Edwin  Warren,  born 
July  5,  1893,  ^^^  Joseph  Porter,  December  2, 
iSq6.  In  conclusion  it  may  truthfully  be 
said  that  one  can  scarcely  pay  too  high  a 
tribute  to  the  character  of  Gov.  Toole.  Few 
men  have  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
the  people  of  Montana  and  this  he  has  apart  from 
and  without  regard  to  political  partisanship  or 
party  bias.  Modest  in  his  demeanor,  courteous  and 
cultured  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  all,  he  has 
achieved  the  highest  positions  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  most  admirable  qualities  of  character  and 
by  an  ability  which  has  been  equal  to  every  demand. 
Li  the  annals  of  Montana  he  will  stand  as  one  of 
her  most  distinguished  citizens  and  able  and  upright 
public  men. 


JOHN  C.  E.  BARKER,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
J  best-known  mining  operators  in  the  state,  is  a 
resident  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.  He  was  born  at 
Woodstock,  New  Brunswick,  on  October  i,  1858. 
His  parents  were  Robert  and  Jane  (Colwell) 
Barker,  both  natives  of  New  Brunswick,  where 
Robert  Barker  conducted  merchandising  for  many 
years.  In  1879  ^''^  came  to  Montana,  and  with  his 
wife  makes  his  home  with  his  son,  David  L.  S. 
Barker,  at  Neihart.  The  paternal  grandfather  was 
a  Loyalist  and  raised  and  equipped  a  company  for 
service  on  the  British  side  in  the  Revolution.  Both 
himself  and  his  wife  attained  great  ages,  he  living 
to  be  ninety-two  and  his  wife  ninety-three  years  old. 
Until  the  age  of  nineteen  the  boyhood  and  youth- 
ful days  of  John  C.  E.  Barker  were  passed 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  there  he  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  In  1877, 
with  his  elder  brother,  Carter  Barker,  he  came 
to  Montana,  first  locating  at  Butte.     Carter  Barker 


is  now  superintendent  of  Los  ;\Iurtos,  Helila  and 
other  mining  properties  in  JNIexico,  having  gone 
there  in  1892.  The  brothers  came  to  Montana  via 
the  Union  Pacific  Railway  to  Ogden,  and  here  they 
hired  a  man  with  a  mule  team  to  convey  them  to 
Butte,  the  stage  having  been  taken  off  the  route  on 
account  of  the  threatening  demonstrations  of  hos- 
tile Indians.  They  were  compelled  to  sleep  on  the 
ground  at  night,  alternately  keeping  guard,  and  the 
daylight  hours  were  filled  with  watchfulness  and 
anxiety.  But  this  suspense  was  the  common  lot 
of  all  who  took  their  lives  in  their  handb  and  braved 
the  dangers  of  this  mountain  wilderness.  Once 
the  Barkers  and  their  party  narrowly  escaped  a 
band  of  400  Indians,  who  swept  by  them  just  as  they 
had  removed  their  clothing  preparatory  to  swim- 
ming the  Snake  river.  On  November  i,  1877,  they 
arrived  in  Butte  and  located  at  Walkerville  and 
worked  for  the  Allied  Company  for  seven  months. 
They  then  began  business  for  themselves,  locating 
nearly  fifty  claims  the  first  year,  some  of  which 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  rich.  In  1878  Mr.  Barker 
and  an  uncle  engaged  in  placer  mining  in  Yankee 
Doodle  gulch,  where  they  continued  working  for 
two  years.  Mr.  Barker  then  moved  to  Madison 
count}-,  on  Mill  creek,  and  in  1882  he  came  to  the 
present  location  of  Neihart  and  purchased  the 
Mountain  Chief  mine.  In  working  this  mine  he 
secured  the  co-operation  of  some  Boston  parties 
and  a  smelter  and  a  concentrator  were  built  and  de- 
velopment was  rushed  until  1891,  when  they  leased 
the  mine,  having  constructed  a  mile  of  shafts  and 
tunnel.  In  1890,  with  the  Anderson  Brothers,  Islr. 
Barker  purchased  the  mines  on  Snow  creek  subse- 
quently known  as  the  Benton  group.  Their  alti- 
tude is  9,000  feet,  and  they  have  over  two  and  a  half 
miles  of  underground  work  in  gold  and  silver  ore 
on  which  more  than  $1,000,000  have  been  expended. 
These  were  afterward  merged  in  the  Big  Snowy 
Mining  Company,  and  controlled  by  Great  Falls 
parties. 

i\Ir.  Barker  was  also  largely  interested  in  the  Big 
Seven  Mining  Company,  adjoining  that  group.  This 
company  has  a  mile  of  tunnel  work,  with  a  shaft 
300  feet  deep.  They  are  also  now  working  the  Rip- 
ple mine,  which  is  exceedingly  rich  in  ore.  Mr. 
Barker  and  his  brother  are  interested  in  the  Silver 
Belt  Mining  Company,  whose  mines  are  very  rich 
in  silver,  gold  and  lead,  and  are  now  being  worked 
to  their  full  capacity.  In  IMeagher  county  Mr.  Bar- 
ker was  largely  interested  in  locating  the  Copperop- 
olis  claim  in  1886,  among  these  being  the  Copper 
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Duke,  Darling  and  Fraction.  He  also  bought  an 
interest  in  the  Patented  claims,  the  oldest  mines 
in  Montana,  which  were  successfully  operated  in 
1867,  the  ore  being  shipped  to  England,  where  it 
was  smelted.  Copper  was  then  worth  thirt3'-nine 
cents  a  pound,  and  this  ore  ran  nearly  50  per  cent, 
pure  copper.  Some  of  the  refuse  ore  was  shipped 
and  ran  23  per  cent.  These  mines  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Indians  in  1870  and  later  reopened. 
In  1887  j\Ir.  Barker  sold  his  interests  in  these 
mines  and  in  1890  removed  to  Birch  creek.  Here 
he  operated  another  mine  in  1893,  also  properties 
on  Duck  creek  and  later  in  Broadwater  county.  In 
1893  with  his  brothers,  he  purchased  a  mine  in  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  country,  where  the  company 
opened  a  shaft  and  in  that  winter's  work  took  out 
$18,000.  They  still  own  that  mine,  which  runs 
free  milling  ore.  In  1893  ^'^~-  Barker  was  married 
to  Miss  Leonie  Rime,  of  Indiana,  whose  parents 
were  natives  of  France.  Their  children  are  Eulalie 
F.  and  Robert  E.  In  politics  Mr.  Barker  has  never 
taken  any  active  part  except  as  a  warm  advocate 
of  silver.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Freer  lason  and  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England. 

In  mining  circles  Mr.  Barker  is  re:rarded  as  one 
of  the  best  judges  of  the  development  and  character 
of  mines  in  the  west.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
mineral  geology  and  formation  and  knows  the  his- 
tory of  nearly  every  mine  in  the  state.  He  is  also 
personally  acquainted  with  the  discoverers,  the  men 
who  opened  and  those  who  have  operated  them. 
In  1898  his  services  were  secured  as  an  expert  ex- 
aminer of  mining  properties  in  Mexico,  and  in  the 
same  capacity  he  has  examined  mines  in  Nevada 
and  New  Mexico,  on  some  of  these  trips  paying 
$30  a  day  for  water  for  his  teams.  He  has  trav- 
eled extensively  in  all  of  the  American  and  British 
Columbia  mining  districts,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Mexico,  and  his  name  is  a  familiar  one  to  all  prorni- 
nent  mining  operators  of  Montana,  for  his  whole 
life  since  coming  to  the  state  has  been  devoted  to 
the  advancement  of  the  mining  industry.  His 
eminent  abilities  in  this  sphere  are  universally  ac- 
knowledged, while  his  sound  judgment,  force  of 
character  and  business  sagacity  have  received  a 
merited  financial  and  social  reward.  He  is  a  fine 
conversationalist,  and  his  fund  of  reminiscence  is 
inexhaustible.  He  vividly  relates  many  exciting 
stories  of  the  dangers,  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
tragedies  connected  with  the  border  life  of  the  early 
days,  when  the  pioneer  settler  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  startled  by  the  warwhoop  of  hostile  Indians 
breaking  in  upon  the  seeming  solitude. 


MARTIN  BARRETT.— True  soldiers  of  for- 
tune were  the  valiant  pioneers  who  came 
to  the  great  west  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  now  opulent  and  populous  commonwealths,  and 
among  the  names  of  those  enrolled  as  pioneers  of 
Montana  special  reference  may  be  consistently 
made  to  that  of  Mr.  Barrett.  He  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  Colorado,  joining  the  rush  of  gold 
seekers  to  that  section  when  it  was  known  as  Jeffer- 
son territory.  He  is  now  one  of  the  prosperous 
and  influential  citizens  of  Beaverhead  county  and 
is  a  representative  and  extensive  farmer  and  stock 
grower.  Mr.  Barrett  comes  of  stanch  old  Irish  lin- 
eage and  is  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  born  in 
County  j\Iayo,  February  2,  1840,  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Nancy  (McDonald)  Barrett,  the  former  a 
farmer  by  occupation,  whose  death  occurred  when 
Martin  was  about  seven  years  of  age.  His  widow 
immigrated  to  America  in  1847,  the  year  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  accompanied  by  her  nine 
children,  of  whom  Martin  was  the  sixth  in  order 
of  birth.  They  located  near  the  village  of  Hespler, 
at  that  time  known  as  New  Hope,  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  there  our  subject  attended 
public  schools,  laying  the  foundation  for  that  broad 
fund  of  information  which  has  come  to  him  from 
reading  and  application  and  through  association 
with  men  of  affairs  in  later  years.  He  early  began 
work  on  the  farm,  and  when  fifteen  years  of  age 
entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  at  the  trade  of  tan- 
ner and  currier,  continuing  to  assist  his  widowed 
mother  in  the  support  of  the  family  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  having  devoted 
five  years  to  acquiring  his  trade.  He  was  a  youth 
of  ambitious  spirit  and  was  determined  to  make  for 
himself  a  place  in  the  world.  Thus,  in  1859, 
when  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  we 
find  the  young  man  making  his  way  to  the 
west.  He  first  located  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
securing  whatever  work  came  to  hand,  and 
in  i860  he  drove  an  ox  team  in  a  freighting 
outfit  from  Atchison  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  re- 
turned with  the  outfit  and  in  the  following  year  he 
drove  with  a  one-horse  wagon  across  the  plains  to 
Colorado,  where  he  passed  the  summer,  quartz  min- 
ing in  Gold-dust  gulch.  In  1862  he  was  employed 
m  mines  at  Central  City  and  Nevada  City,  and  in 
the  fall  of  that  year  returned  to  his  home  in  Canada, 
where  he  passed  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1863 
Mr.  Barrett  returned  to  St.  Joseph  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  Joseph  Shineberger.  They  se- 
cured an  outfit  and  drove  their  mule  team  across 
the   plains   to    Montana,   the  train   of    which   they 
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formed  a  part  having  no  trouble  with  the  Indians. 
Our  subject  and  his  partner  arrived  on  Horse 
prairie,  Beaverhead  county,  on  July  7,  1863,  and 
turned  their  attention  to  stock  raising.  Mr.  Shine- 
berger  went  to  Alder  gulch,  where  he  engaged  in 
mining,  while  JNIr.  Barrett  assumed  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ranch.  By  mutual  consent  this  partner- 
ship was  dissolved  in  1871,  Mr.  Barrett  becoming 
the  sole  owner,  which  now  comprises  about  4,500 
acres,  one  of  the  most  valuable  estates  in  the  coun- 
try. Here  he  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  high-grade  shorthorn  cattle,  his  favorite  type, 
and  he  usually  runs  about  2,000  head  of  stock  on 
his  ranch.  The  ranch  is  equipped  with  the  best 
of  improvements  and  facilities,  including  a  com- 
modious and  attractive  residence,  modern  in  its  ap- 
pointments, and  shows  on  every  hand  the  distinctive 
evidences  of  the  refinement  and  culture  of  those 
who  there  make  their  home,  the  best  of  literature 
and  fine  specimens  of  art  production  showing  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
ideal  phases  of  life,  while  the  hospitality  of  the 
home  is  unequivocal  and  most  gracious.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  stock  interests  Mr.  Barrett  secures  large 
yields  of  hay  from  his  ranch,  much  of  the  land 
being  exceptionally  fertile  and  prolific.  He  is  one 
of  the  representative  stockmen  of  the  state,  and  is 
ever  on  the  alert  to  forward  the  interests  of  this 
great  industry,  being  at  the  present. time  stock  com- 
missioner for  Beaverhead  county,  in  which  position 
he  has  rendered  most  effective  and  timely  service. 

His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  tl>e  Democratic 
party,  as  the  candidate  of  which  he  was  elected  to 
represent  his  county  in  the  territorial  legislature,  in 
1879.  In  1885,  at  the  time  when  the  legislature 
was  practically  on  the  point  of  voting  a  subsidy 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Mr.  Barrett  was 
one  of  six  men  who  left  Helena  and  went  to  Fort 
Benton,  where  they  found  Hon.  W.  G.  Conrad,  who 
they  induced  to  return  at  once  to  Helena,  and 
through  his  influence  the  subsidy  bill  was  defeated 
and  a  great  burden  averted  from  the  territory, 
which  was  soon  to  assume  the  dignity  of  statehood. 
]\[r.  Barrett  has  various  capitalistic  interests  in  the 
county  and  is  one  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Dillon 
State  Bank.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  of  which  Mrs.  Barrett  also  is 
a  communicant.  They  pass  the  winters  either  in  Cal- 
ifornia or  Montana,  returning  for  the  summer  sea- 
son to  their  beautiful  ranch  home  and  to  the  invig- 
orating climate  of  Montana.  The  ranch  is  located 
sixteen  miles  west  of  the  village  of  Red  Rock,  the 
postoffice  address  of  our  subject. 


On  August  6,  1867,  Mr.  Barrett  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Alice  E.  Cook,  who  was  born 
in  East  Townsend,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hiram  and  Mary  (Vining)  Cook,  natives 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  whence  they  removed 
to  Ohio  about  the  year  1840.  Seven  years  later 
they  removed  to  Michigan,  where  they  made  their 
home  until  1864,  when  they  located  in  Missouri.  'In 
1868  they  came  to  Montana,  and  located  in  Boulder, 
where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Mrs. 
Barrett's  great-grandfather,  in  the  paternal  lines, 
was  a  soldier  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution;  her 
grandfather  bore  arms  in  the  war  of  181 2;  and  her 
father  was  captain  of  Company  H,  Twenty-fifth 
Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry,  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion.  j\lrs.  Barrett  came  with  her  brother  to 
Montana  in  1867,  and  here  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Barrett  was  solemnized.    Thev  have  no  children. 


q^HOMAS  F.  BARRETT.— One  of  the  rep- 
1  resentative  citizens  of  Beaverhead  county, 
and  one  who  has  attained  success  through 
his  identification  with  the  stock  growing  and  ag- 
ricultural industries  of  this  section  of  the  state,  is 
Mr.  Barrett,  an  enterprising  and  public-spirited 
gentleman  who  served  with  distinctive  efficiency  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners. 
Mr.  Barrett  is  a  native  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  having  l^een  born  in  the  county  of  Water- 
loo, on  September  23,  1854.  His  father,  John  Bar- 
rett, was  born  in  County  ;\Iayo,  Ireland,  whence  he 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  lo- 
cating in  Canada,  where  he  remained  until  he  had 
attained  man's  estate  and  engaged  in  farming  for 
a  number  of  years.  As  early  as  1859  he  made  a 
trip  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  but  returned  to  Ontario  and 
resumed  his  farming  operations  until  1867.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  again  went  to  St.  Joseph,  re- 
mained until  spring,  and  then  removed  to  Kansas, 
locating  in  Doniphan  county,  where  he  has  since  de- 
voted his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ellen  McA'ey,  was 
born  in  Kings  county,  Ireland,  whence  she  came  to 
America  to  join  a  brother  located  in  Canada,  and 
there  her  marriage  to  John  Barrett  was  solemnized 
in  the  year  1850.  They  became  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  being  the  second  in  order  of  birth. 

Thomas  F.  Barrett  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Canada  and  Kansas,  in  which  latter  lo- 
calitv  he  was   reared  to  maturity.      There  he  de- 
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voted  his  attention  to  farm  work  for  some  time 
and  later  became  identified  with  railroading.  In 
1874  he  came  to  Montana  to  visit  his  uncle,  Martin 
Barrett,  and  was  so  impressed  with  the  advantages 
aflforded  for  individual  effort  that  he  decided  to  lo- 
cate in  Beaverhead  county  and  engage  in  stock- 
raising  and  farming.  He  took  up  a  tract  of  gov- 
ernment land,  located  fifteen  miles  west  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Red  Rock,  his  nearest  railroad  and  shipping 
point,  and  he  has  since  added  thereto  until  he  now 
has  a  fine  place  of  1,100  acres,  the  same  being  thor- 
oughly well  improved,  having  a  commodious  and 
attractive  residence.  He  has  given  his  attention 
to  the  raising  of  high-grade  shorthorn  cattle  and  the 
best  type  of  draft  horses  of  the  Norman  and  Perch- 
eron  strains,  and  secures  good  yields  of  hay  from 
his  ranch. 

Mr.  Barrett  is  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  has  been  an  active  worker  in  its 
local  ranks.  He  is  at  all  times  public  spirited  and 
ready  to  lend  his  influence  and  aid  in  the  furthering 
of  all  enterprises  and  projects  which  make  for  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  his  county  and 
state.  In  1896  he  was  elected  commissioner  of 
Beaverhead  county,  serving  one  term,  having  been 
chosen  chairman  of  the  board.  During  his  term  of 
office  great  improvements  were  made  in  the  county 
poor  farm  and  pest  house,  while  special  attention 
was  given  to  improving  the  county  roads.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Jefferson  Club,  a  politico-social  or- 
ganization maintained  at  Dillon. 

Mr.  Barrett  has  been  twice  married.  In  the 
spring  of  1880  he  wedded  Miss  Nancy  Williams, 
who  was  born  in  Kansas,  and  they  became  the  par- 
ents of  four  children,  of  whom  three  are  living. 
namely,  Elmer  A.,  Chester  M.  and  Nancy  E.  Mrs. 
Barrett  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest  in  1887, 
and  on  February  7,  1888,  Mr.  Barrett  consum- 
mated a  second  marriage,  being  then  united  to  Miss 
Maria  Poirier,  a  native  of  France  and  the  daughter 
of  Constant  Poirier,  who  was  a  soldier  in  the 
French  army  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
Mrs.  Barrett  was  reared  and  educated  in  America, 
whither  she  was  brought  by  her  parents  when  a 
child  of  but  three  years.  ^Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Barrett 
have  one  daughter,  Constance  H. 


DAVID   W.    BATEMAN.— The   offspring  of   a 
long    established     family    of    prominent    and 
forceful  men  in  the  historv  of  Tennessee,  whose 


members  have  filled  with  distinction  almost  every 
position  of  trust  and  consequence  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  that  state  from  time  to  time,  but  deprived 
by  the  Civil  war  of  what  might  have  been  golden 
opportunities  for  scholarly  training  and  political 
ascendancy  in  his  youth,  and  thereby  thrown  on  his 
own  resources  for  whatever  career  he  was  to  work 
out,  David  W.  Bateman,  the  president  of  the  Bate- 
man-Switzer  Co.,  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  of  Great 
Falls,  notwithstanding  his  untoward  circumstances, 
has  by  his  inherent  qualities  of  grit,  energy,  fore- 
sight and  sterling  manhood,  handsomely  sustained 
his  family  name  and  redeemed  the  promise  of  his 
early  life.  He  was  born  in  Tennessee  in  September, 
1854.  His  parents  were  William  L.  and  Florence 
( Witherspoon)  Bateman,  both  of  whom  were  born 
near  Nashville.  His  father,  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon of  wide  repute  and  great  skill,  was  a  graduate 
of  the  Medical  School  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  in 
1855  removed  with  his  family  to  Hill  county,  Tex., 
During  the  Civil  war  he  was  surgeon  of  Gen. 
Throckmorton's  brigade  of  the  Confederate  army, 
operating  on  the  Texas  frontier.  He  has  retired 
from  active  practice  and  is  living  a  quiet  life  at 
Morgan,  Tex.     The  mother  is  dead. 

Mr.  Bateman  grew  to  manhood  in  Texas,  and 
there  received  his  education.  In  1878  he,  after 
traveling  about  for  some  time,  located  at  Hutchin- 
son, Kan.,  for  a  short  time  and  from  there  came  to 
]\Iontana  in  1881,  settling  at  Three  Forks  in  Madi- 
son county.  At  that  place  he  conducted  a  branch 
store  for  Kleinschmidt  Bros.,  of  Helena,  and  later 
one  for  the  same  firm  at  Martinsdale.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Helena,  where  he  remained  in  the  employ 
of  the  same  firm  until  1884.  At  that  time  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  gold  excitement  broke  out,  and  he  joined 
the  stampede  thither,  an  argonautic  expedition 
which  was  not  rewarded  with  very  brilliant  suc- 
cess. He  returned  to  Helena  in  the  fall  and  before 
the  end  of  the  year  removed  to  Marysville,  where 
he  remained  until  1890.  He  then  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Great  Falls,  and  has  since  resided  there. 
In  that  city  he  opened  a  wholesale  liquor  store, 
which  he  carried  on  with  constantly  increasing  suc- 
cess for  some  years,  and  then  formed  a  partnership 
with  Mr.  Switzer  under  the  firm  name  and  style  of 
Bateman  &  Switzer.  The  business  was  conducted 
by  this  firm  until  1898  when  the  Bateman-Switzer 
Co.  was  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000, 
Mr.  Bateman  being  made  president  and  Mr.  Swit- 
zer vice-president  of  the  corporation.  Under  this 
new    arrangement    the    business    of    the    firm    has 
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shown  gratifying  progress  and  prosperity,  secur- 
ing the  patronage  and  commanding  the  confidence 
of  an  ever-augmenting  body  of  customers,  and 
widening  its  reputation  for  the  quahty  of  its  output 
and  the  methods  of  'its  management  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  state. 

in  addition  to  this  commercial  enterprise,  Mr. 
Bateman  is  largely  interested  in  land  properties 
and  in  an  extensive  irrigating  plant  in  Valley  coun- 
ty. Politically  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  received  the 
nomination  of  his  party  for  mayor  of  Great  Falls 
a  few  years  ago,  but,  although  making  a  flattering 
vole,  W'as  unable  to  overcome  the  hostile  majority 
and  was  defeated.  In  1881,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Aliss  Lucretia  Brown,  a  na- 
tive of  Ohio.  In  fraternal  relations  he  is  affiliated 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  ;\Ir. 
Bateman  is  always  alive  to  the  welfare  of  his  home 
city  and  omits  no  efifort  on  his  part  to  advance  it, 
giving  freely  substantial  as  well  as  mental  and 
moral  support  to  every  enterprise  of  merit.  He  is 
a  selfmade  man  in  every  good  sense  of  the  term 
and  well  deserves  the  high  position  he  has  in  the 
financial,  social  and  political  circles  of  the  city. 
Every  element  of  his  success  has  been  from  within. 
He  owes  nothing  to  adventitious  circumstances  or 
the  special  favors  of  fortune.  He  is  a  fine  example 
of  business  thrift  and  energy,  combined  with  the 
highest  integrity,  the  most  progressive  spirit  and 
the  courtliest  manners,  and  is  known  as  such 
throughout  Montana  and  adjacent  states. 


REV.  FRANCIS  BATENS.— The  part  which 
the  missionaries  of  the  Catholic  church  have 
played  in  the  development  of  the  great  northwest 
and  their  self-abnegating  labors  among  the  be- 
nighted children  of  the  plains  and  mountains  can 
not  be  held  in  light  regard.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  the  same  self-sacrificing  work  is  being  carried 
on  by  the  church  in  these  later  days,  and  with  equal 
fidelity,  as  when  civilization  still  maintained  precar- 
ious foothold  in  the  west.  One  of  the  able  members 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  Montana  is  Father 
Batens,  now  pastor  of  St.  Lawrence  church,  at 
Walkerville,  Silver  Bow  county.  Like  the  reverend 
bishop  of  the  diocese.  Father  Batens  is  a  native  of 
Belgium,  where  he  was  born  on  December  11,  1868, 
the  son  of  Isidore  and  Anastasia  (Roonen)  Batens. 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  same  country  as 
their  son.     There  the  mother  lived  until  her  death 


in  i8(j4.  The  father  is  still  living  there  and  is  a 
farmer  by  occupation. 

Father  Batens  was  one  of  the  four  children 
born  to  his  parents,  and  was  a  student  in  private 
and  public  schools  at  St.  Nicholas,  in  the  province 
of  East  Flanders,  Belgium,  and  studied  the  classics 
in  the  seminary  there,  matriculating  in  1882  and  be- 
ing graduated  therefrom  in  the  class  of  1889.  At 
the  American  College  in  Louvain,  in  the  province  of 
Brabant,  he  completed  his  theological  course,  and 
also  there  gave  special  attention  to  modern  lan- 
guages. Father  Batens  speaks  six  different  lan- 
guages, and  utihzes  four  in  his  ministrations  and 
labors  in  his  present  parish.  He  is  a  man  of  schol- 
arly predilections,  but  has  shown  his  executive 
power  and  business  ability  in  effective  parochial 
work.  He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  June 
29,  1 89 1,  and  on  the  following  September  19th 
started  for  the  United  States,  having  the  city  of 
Helena  in  view  as  his  destination.  Here  he  arrived 
on  October  12  and  thereafter  retained  headquarters 
in  the  capital  city  for  two  years,  he  having  been 
assigned  to  outside  mission  work  by  Bishop  Bron- 
del,  and  finding  it  expedient  to  report  at  the  see  city 
at  irregular  intervals.  In  1893  Father  Batens  was 
made  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  church  in 
Butte,  and  retained  this  incumbency  until  March, 
1897,  when  he  effected  the,  organization  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  parish  and  church  at  Walkerville,  where 
he  took  up  his  permanent  residence.  Services  were 
held  in  Hibernia  Hall  from  April  i  until  Christmas 
day  of  1897,  the  erection  of  a  church  edifice  having 
been  instituted  on  September  25,  while  the  sanctu- 
ary was  completed  in  season  for  use  at  the  beau- 
tiful services  of  Christmas-tide.  This  building 
cost  $11,000  and  all  of  this  sum  was  raised  before 
its  completion,  so  that  the  parish  was  free  from  in- 
debtedness when  it  was  dedicated.  It  was  conse- 
crated by  Bishop  Brondel  on  January  16,  1898. 
The  work  thus  accomplished  through  the  zealous 
and  faithful  work  of  Father  Batens  and  his  devoted 
parishioners  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  both 
the  earnest  priest  and  his  faithful  people. 

For  three  months  Father  Batens  was  installed 
in  a  local  boarding  house,  and  then  for  a  time  occu- 
pied a  primitive  cottage  of  three  rooms.  His  faith- 
ful flock  soon  determined  to  provide  him  with  a 
suitable  rectory,  and  in  April,  1899,  they  held  a 
fair,  from  which  they  netted  $9,000,  which  was  de- 
voted to  the  erection  of  the  present  attractive  home 
of  their  priest.  The  parish  school  was  originally 
maintained   in   a   little    three-room    building,   wdth 
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most  modest  equipments,  but  in  September,  1900, 
St.  Joseph's  school  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $8,000, 
which  provides  adequate  accommodations  for  320 
pupils.  The  parish  work  has  been  one  of  signal 
earnestness  and  devotion  from  the  first.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  town  has  been  augmented  and  the 
people  have  been  liberal  and  enthusiastic  in  forward- 
ing all  branches  of  church  work.  The  result  must  be 
alike  gratifying  to  the  bishop,  the  parish  and  to 
Father  Batens,  and  the  mutual  affection  and  es- 
teem which  characterizes  the  intercourse  of  the  de- 
voted priest  and  his  faithful  people  have  made  the 
labor,  arduous  and  exacting,  though  it  was  one  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction.  There  is  now  5,000  peo- 
ple in  the  parish,  and  the  labors  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Master  will  see  no  abating  in  the  days  to  come. 


GEORGE  BEATTY  is  one  of  the  pioneer 
ranchmen  of  Beaver  creek,  Broadwater  county, 
who  has  achieved  success  after  a  long  and  ad- 
venturous life  -in  the  far  west.  He  was  born  in 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  May  11,  1837,  the  son  of 
John  and  Mary  (Hunter)  Beatty,  the  former  a  na- 
tive of  County  Tyrone,  the  latter  of  Formanagh, 
Ireland.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  Scotch,  and 
members  of  the  family  now  reside  in  Glasgow. 
In  1847  John  Beatty  and  family  came  to  the  United 
States,  landing  at  New  York  in  June.  Here  the 
parents  resided  until  they  died,  the  father  in  1876, 
the  mother  in  1880.  George  Beatty  has  an  affection 
of  the  heart,  and  his  physician  advised  constant 
out-door  exercise.  So  in  1856  he  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany F,  United  States  Dragoons,  at  New  York  and 
was  sent  to  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  and  detailed  for  duty 
at  Fort  Leavenworth.  In  1857,  he  with  forty  dra- 
goons served  as  escort  to  Gen.  A.  S.  Johnston  and 
Maj.  John  Porter  on  a  journey  to  Utah.  The  troops 
averaged  forty  miles  a  day  and  on  the  march  Mr. 
Beatty  contracted  mountain  fever  and  for  three 
days  was  delirious.  Recovering  on  the  fourth  day, 
the  result  of  powerful  doses  of  blue  mass  adminis- 
tered by  Maj.  Porter,  the  march  was  continued  to 
Fort  Bridger.  Here  they  were  joined  Dy  another 
company  of  dragoons,  and  were  ordered  into  camp 
at  Henry's  Fork,  thirty  miles  south  of  the  fort,  for 
the  winter.  Two  of  their  supply  trains  being  burned 
by  the  R'lormons,  they  were  put  on  daily  rations 
of  thirteen  ounces  of  flour,  a  little  poor  and  tough 
jerked  beef,  and  not  an  ounce  of  salt.  Companies 
F  and  I  were  sent  to  construct  another  building  at 


Fort  Bridger,  and  in  the  fall  of  1858  they  were  as- 
signed to  Fort  Laramie,  where  he  remained  until 
honorably  discharged  with  the  rank  of  corporal. 

On  March  3,  1861,  :\Ir.  Beatty  was  one  of  seven 
detailed  to  trail  a  band  of  horse  thieves,  two  white 
men  having  run  off  a  herd  of  forty  horses  and 
mules  at  Fort  Laramie.  The  two  details  previously 
dispatched  had  found  no  trace  of  the  missing  prop- 
erty. The  colonel  ordered  the  men  to  go  100  miles 
toward  Salt  Lake,  and  if  they  found  no  signs  of  the 
thieves  to  return,  but  if  any  trace  was  discovered  to 
run  them  to  ground.  The  quartermaster  sent  a  note 
to  John  A.  Slade,  agent  of  Holiday's  overland  mail 
service,  asking  him  for  any  assistance  they  might 
require.  Meeting  Slade  at  Horse  Shoe,  he  gave 
them  notes  to  the  station  agent.  At  Box  Elder 
they  heard  that  the  thieves  had  passed  Red  Butte 
ten  days  before,  and  there  they  picked  up  the  trail 
and  followed  it  to  Sweet  Water  bridge,  where  they 
found  one  of  "the  horses  in  a  squaw  man's  corral. 
The  purported  owner  claimed  that  he  had  got  the 
horse  in  a  trade,  and  tracks  were  ramifying  in  all 
directions  to  throw  the  pursuers  off  the  trail.  Here 
several  squaw  men  joined  them  and  the  trail  was 
followed  down  the  river.  They  found  the  thieves 
five  miles  below  the  bridge.  The  horses  were  graz- 
ing and  one  man  was  watching  them.  He  started 
for  the  hills  but  was  soon  captured  and  the  return 
trip  begun.  On  consulting  his  sealed  orders  at 
Sweet  Water  bridge.  Corporal  Beatty  found  that 
they  were  to  shoot  or  hang  all  the  thieves  they 
might  capture,  and  in  five  minutes  the  men  had  him 
on  a  barrel  with  a  rope  around  his  neck.  The  barrel 
was  kicked  out  from  under  him  and  he  dangled  in 
the  air.  The  body  was  rolled  up  in  a  blanket  and 
burned  in  an  abandoned  house.  On  their  return 
they  saw  a  man  on  a  mule  ahead  of  them.  Corporal 
Beatty  and  two  other  men  started  in  pursuit,  and 
the  others  returned  to  camp.  The  man  threw  the 
party  oft'  the  trail  and  escaped. 

At  Red  Butte  station  they  found  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  Arrapahoe  Indians  and  i,ooo  lodges  in  camp  on 
the  Platte  river.  One  young  chief  named  Friday, 
who  had  been  educated  at  St.  Louis,  said  that  he 
would  send  out  500  young  bucks  and  get  the  thief, 
and  Corporal  Beatty's  force  continued  on  their  re- 
turn, but  were  overtaken  by  an  express  rider  who 
said  that  the  Indians  had  brought  the  thief  into 
camp  and  tied  him  for  the  night  but  that  he  had  es- 
caped before  morning,  probably  assisted  by  the  head 
chief,  who  had  taken  offense  because  the  troop  had 
not  joined  their  feast  the  previous  night.    After  re- 
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ceiving  Corporal  Beatty's  report  his  colonel  said :  "I 
wish  you  had  got  the  other  thief.  Make  out  a  pass 
for  yourself  for  the  remaining  two  weeks  of  your 
enlistment,  and  if  your  captain  will  sign  it  I  will." 
Later  two  of  Slade's  men  captured  the  thief,  none 
other  than  Charlie  Davenport,  a  notorious  club- 
footed  horse  thief,  and  sent  him  to  Horse  Shoe 
where  Slade  chained  him  to  a  log,  but  the  next 
morning  both  man  and  chain  were  gone.  One  of 
Slade's  men  helped  him  to  escape,  and  Indians  at 
the  Laramie  camp  had  aided  in  filing  off  the  chain. 
Later  Slade  saw  the  man  again,  captured  him, 
brought  him  to  Laramie  and  they  hanged  him  that 
night.    His  chief  remark  was  : 

"I  am  sorry  I  did  not  shoot  Beatty  at  Red  Butte. 
I  was  back  of  a  snow  drift  and  could  easily 
have  done  so." 

On  receiving  his  discharge  Mr.  Beatty  secured 
permission  from  the  government  to  work  on  the  re- 
serve and  worked  with  the  regiment  farrier  for  two 
months,  shoeing  horses,  setting  tires,  etc.,  for  the 
numerous  parties  of  immigrants.  He  then  went  to 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  and  passed  the  winter.  In 
the  spring  of  1862  he  went  to  Florence,  Idaho,  but 
finding  no  mining  prospects  unclaimed,  he  contin- 
ued prospecting  on  Salmon  river.  Air.  Beatty 
worked  until  October  at  Clear  Water  for  small  pay, 
and  then  in  1862  went  to  Bannack,  Mont.,  where 
he  prospected.  The  next  spring  hearing  of  a  big 
strike  at  Three  Forks,  he  and  five  others  started 
thither.  On  their  way  they  met  a  band  of  Crow 
Indians,  who  forced  them  to  go  to  camp.  The  Indi- 
ans released  them  the  next  morning  after  some 
dickering,  but  they  were  followed  and  their  horses 
surrounded  and  driven  off.  Three  of  the  party  fol- 
lowed the  Indians  and  after  an  exchange  of  shots 
the  horses  were  recaptured.  At  Bannack  he  joined 
the  stampede  to  Tkree  Forks.  Here  Crow  Indians 
stole  their  horses.  Al.  Nichols,  A.  K.  Stanton  and 
Mr.  Beatty  crossed  the  Missouri,  and  three  miles 
from  where  the  Bozeman  trail  runs  under  the  bluff, 
they  came  upon  the  Indians.  Each  man  picked  his 
mark  and  fired,  but  all  missed.  They  raised  their 
hands,  stopped  the  horses  and  drove  them  back. 
That  season  he  put  in  a  crop  at  Three  Forks,  Joel 
Wilson  furnishing  the  seed,  and  he  had  his  garden 
planted  on  June  6.  He  then  went  to  Virginia  City, 
driving  fifty  miles  in  a  little  over  half  a  day,  and 
secured  a  sixteenth  interest  in  a  claim  which  he  later 
sold  for  $150.  He  then  bought  a  yoke  of  oxen  and 
wagon  for  $150,  borrowed  $90  and  bought  another 
yoke  of  cattle  and  began  hauling  logs  for  building 


houses  in  Virginia  City,  earning  fifteen  dollars  a 
day.  Mr.  Beatty  worked  in  the  placer  mines  at 
Alder  Gulch  and  in  the  fall  of  1863  hauled  hay  from 
Madison  Valley  to  Virginia  City,  and  here  he  first 
met  Judge  Pemberton.  In  the  spring  of  1864,  with 
five  yoke  of  cattle  and  a  large  wagon  he  engaged 
in  freighting  from  Fort  Benton,  but  business  was 
dull,  so  he  went  to  the  mouth  of  Milk  river.  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  twenty-four  Sioux,  and  in 
the  fight  which  followed  three  men  were  killed.  The 
Indians  got  away  with  every  horse  except  the  one 
ridden  by  Mr.  Beatty.  Having  joined  the  Fur 
Company's  train  he  went  to  Cow  Isle  and  on  to  Fort 
Benton.  While  eating  breakfast  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Fox  came  in  and  began  to  abuse  the  Yankees,  a 
fight  ensued  and  Mr.  Beatty  was  shot  through  the 
hip  and  laid  up  two  weeks.  During  his  illness  no 
one  called  as  he  was  a  "Union"  man  and  unpopular. 
In  the  spring  of  1865  Mr.  Beatty  and  his  late 
partner,  C.  A.  Falen,  commenced  looking  for  a 
ranch,  and  in  March  located  on  his  present  beauti- 
ful and  valuable  property.  Their  nearest  neighbors 
were  twelve  miles  away.  They  followed  farming 
profitably,  but  discovered  that  there  was  a  reverse 
side  to  it  from  the  prevalence  of  horse  and  cattle 
thieves.  In  1880  he  rented  his  ranch  and  passed  the 
winter  in  New  York.  He  resumed  farming  the 
next  spring  and  has  since  successfully  conducted 
it.  On  January  i,  1868,  Mr.  Beatty  married  Miss 
Mary  L.  Waddell,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  died 
in  October;  1876,  leaving  three  children,  Mary 
Belle,  Alice  Letitia  and  Hamilton  Wesley.  The 
second  wife  is  Maggie  Meletia  Beatty,  born  in 
Armstrong  county,  Pa.  Mr.  Beatty  has  long  been 
school  trustee  and  clerk,  for  four  years  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Montana  Pioneer  Society  for  Jef- 
ferson county  and  in  1899  was  president  of  the 
Broadwater  County  Pioneer  Society.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  charter  member  of  Morning  Star  Lodge  No. 
5,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  a  member  of  Union  Chap- 
ter No.  180,  R.  A.  M.,  of  New  York  city.  He 
is  an  active  member  and  trustee  and  steward  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  prominent  in  tem- 
perance work. 


pOL.  WILBUR  F.  SANDERS.— From  a  con- 
v_  servative  standpoint,  the  archaeological  stu- 
dent may  profitably  turn  his  studies  to  the  life 
and  labors  of  many  men  who  have  been  the  found- 
ers and  builders  of  the  newer  commonwealths  of 
the  great  republic.     In  the  annals  of  Montana  there 
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is  to  be  found  no  more  distinct  and  positive  charac- 
ter than  Col.  Sanders,  whose  services  to  the  terri- 
tory and  state  have  been  of  distinguished  order,  and 
whose  prominence  and  power  in  pubhc  and  civic 
hfe  have  been  distinctive  from  the  early  pioneer 
epoch  until  the  present  time.  As  a  personality  Col. 
Sanders  is  a  most  interesting  subject  for  study  and 
analysis.  Like  all  positive  characters,  he  has  cor- 
ners that  obtrude,  and  against  which  some  persons 
occasionally  knock  their  bones.  None  that  know 
him  can  doubt  that  he  feels  deeply  on  the  highest 
Imman  themes,  reverences  justice  and  integrity,  and 
judges  himself  and  others  inflexibly.  In  his  nature 
are- combined  idealism  and  realism — practical  good 
sense  and  lofty  conceptions  of  life  and  the  responsi- 
bilities which  canopy  it.  Those  who  know  this 
character,  and  know  the  talents  that  have  been 
placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  man,  have  not  feared  to 
call  for  the  use  of  those  talents  in  times  of  exigency 
?nd  definite  need.  Col.  Sanders  has  extraordinary 
equipment.  Inherent  mental  ability  and  a  fine 
power  of  selection  enable  him  to  gain  it.  With  this 
equipment  he  has  the  rightful  dower  and  power  of 
the  incentive  of  noblesse  oblige.  When  his  services 
have  been  demanded  he  has  brought  all  his  powers 
to  bear,  doing  his  best;  and  that  best  has  been  a 
cumulative  quantity,  ever  faithful  and  steadfast.  It 
is  not  our  desire  to  enter  into  a  prolix  encomium 
of  this  symmetrical  but  many-sided  character,  but 
merely  to  enter  the  verdict  pronounced  upon  the 
man  by  those  who  have  known  him  long  and  well, 
and  thus  no  statement  can  justly  merit  criticism. 
As  a  man,  a  pioneer  of  Montana,  a  lawyer  and  a 
public  officer,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  incorporate  in  this 
volume  a  brief  review  of  his  life. 

\Vilbur  F.  Sanders  is  a  native  of  the  old  Em- 
pire state,  having  been  born  in  the  town  of  Leon, 
Cattaraugus  county,  N.  Y.,  on  May  2,  1834,  the  son 
of  Ira  and  Freedom  (Edgerton)  Sanders,  natives 
respectively  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut.  His 
father  was  a  farmer  by  vocation,  whose  death  oc- 
curred in  the  state  of  New  York,  as  did  that  of  his 
wife.  The  preliminary  educational  discipline  of 
Wilbur  F.  Sanders  was  secured  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York,  where  he  eventually  put  his  acquire- 
ments to  practical  test  by  engaging  in  pedagogic 
work.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  devote  his  attention  to  teaching  for  some 
time.  He  began  reading  law  in  the  city  of  Akron 
and  was  admitted  to  the.  bar  in  1856.  Thereafter 
he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Re- 


bellion, when  his  intense  loyalty  and  patriotism 
quickened  in  responsive  protest.  In  1861  he  re- 
cruited a  company  of  infantry  and  a  battery,  and  in 
October  of  that  year  he  was  commissioned  first 
lieutenant  and  regimental  adjutant  of  the  Sixty- 
fourth  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  acting 
assistant  adjutant-general  on  the  stafif  of  Gen. 
James  W.  Forsyth,  and  in  1862  assisted  -n  the  con- 
struction of  the  defenses  along  the  railroads  south 
of  Nashville.  His  health  finally  became  seriously- 
impaired  and  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  mili- 
tary position  in  the  month  of  August,  1862,  and, 
primarily  with  a  view  to  recuperating  his  energies, 
made  the  long  and  venturesome  trip  across  the 
plains  to  Alontana,  then  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Territory  of  Idaho,  his  arrival  in  our  present  state 
dating  back  to  September,  1863. 

Some  of  the  early  incidents  and  events  of  his  ca- 
reer in  Montana  are  thus  forcibly  described  by  A. 
K.  McClure,  in  his  work  entitled  "Three  Thousand 
Miles  Through  the  Rocky  Mountains." 

"Colonel  Wilbur  F.  Sanders  was  one  of  the  first 
permanent  settlers  of  Montana.  He  had  previously 
served  with  marked  gallantry  in  the  L'nion  army, 
until  broken  health  compelled  him  to  abandon  a 
calling  that  enlisted  his  whole  heart  and  was  an  in- 
viting theater  for  his  manly  courage.  When  Gov. 
Edgerton,  his  uncle,  was  appointed  governor  of  the 
territory.  Col.  Sanders  came  with  him,  in  search  of 
health,  adventure  and  fortune.  He  had  already  at- 
tained a  high  position  at  the  Ohio  bar  for  one  of  his 
years,  and  on  his  arrival  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  here  before  the 
courts  were  organized,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  introducirig  forms  of  law  and  in  winning  for 
them  that  respect  so  often  denied  in  new  countries, 
but  so  essential  to  the  order  and  safety  of  society. 
When  he  came,  Plummer  was  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  and  the  whole  energy  of  the  law  was  para- 
lyzed by  desperate  and  corrupt  officers  charged  with 
its  execution.  Crime  was  supreme  and  defiant. 
Murders  were  committed  in  open  day,  without  fear 
of  retribution,  and  robberies  were  almost  of  hourly 
occurrence.  A  reign  of  terror  spread  its  dark  pall' 
over  the  camps  and  settlements  of  Montana,  and 
r.one  dared  to  demand  the  punishment  of  the  crim- 
inals who  publicly  gloried  in  their  evil  deeds.  In 
the  fall  of  1863  the  forbearance  of  the  better  class 
of  citizens  was  exhausted,  and  the  resistance  to 
crime  took  form  in  the  organization  of  a  vigilance 
committee.  Tlie  desperadoes  were  confederated  by 
oaths  and  signs;  they  knew  their  men,  and  could 
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command  them  at  any  point  in  the  shortest  possible 
period  ready  for  action.  But  the  very  perils  which 
beset  the  effort  to  redeem  Montana  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  crime  made  strong  men  stronger ;  and,  with 
the  highest  resolve  to  do  and  dare  for  the  right, 
George  Ives,  one  of  the  desperado  leaders,  was  ar- 
rested and  arraigned  before  a  court  of  the  people. 
Several  thousand  spectators  were  present,  all 
armed;  but  how  many  of  them  were  ready  to  obey 
the  secret  signal  of  Plummer's  band  and  murder  the 
chief  actors,  no  one  friendly  to  order  could  judge. 
With  their  lives  in  their  hands  they'  erected  the  new 
altar  of  justice,  selected  a  jury  of  twenty-four  true 
men  to  pass  upon  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and 
called  for  a  prosecutor.  It  was  the  most  perilous  of 
all  the  positions  in  the  court,  and  men  naturally  hes- 
itated. A  young  advocate,  tall  and  slender  in  stat- 
ure, bvit  with  intelligence  and  determination  written 
in  every  feature  of  his  face,  came  forward,  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  people,  charged  that  George  Ives 
was  a  murderer  and  unfit  to  live.  His  bearing  told 
more  eloquently  than  could  language,  that  either 
himself  or  the  criminal  must  die ;  and  his  clear  voice 
rang  out  over  the  plain  as  he  pleaded  the  cause  of 
order  with  a  fervor  and  ability  that  thrilled  the  audi- 
ence and  paralyzed  the  majority  who  had  come  de- 
termined to  save  their  companion  by  fresh  murder 
if  necessary.  The  jury  rendered  their  verdict,  de- 
claring the  prisoner  guilty.  It  was  confidently  ex- 
pected by  his  friends  that  the  most  the  court  would 
dare  to  do  would  be  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
banishment;  but  they  little  knew  the  earnestness  of 
the  citizens.  While  the  desperadoes  were  clamoring 
for  the  submission  of  the  sentence  to  the  audience 
the  tall,  gaunt  form  of  the  prosecutor  appeared  on 
a  v.'agon,  and,  witli  his  eyes  flashing  his  invincible 
will,  he  moved  that  George  Ives  be  forthwith  hung 
b\  the  neck  until  he  is  dead !  Before  the  well  or- 
ganized friends  of  the  accused  recovered  from  this 
bold  and  unexpected  movement,  the  motion  was  car- 
ried ;  and  not  until  the  sudden  clicks  of  the  guns  of 
the  guard  were  heard  simultaneously  with  the  order 
to  'fall  back  from  the  prisoner,'  did  they  appreciate 
that  their  comrade  was  doomed  to  die.  With  match- 
less skill  the  advocate  for  the  people  has  carried  his 
case  to  judgment,  and  the  murderers  were  appalled, 
as  in  less  than  an  hour  they  saw  Ives  drop  in  the 
death-noose.  The  people,  clad  in  the  strong  armor 
of  justice,  had  triumphed  in  the  very  presence  of 
the  heroes  of  crime;  and  the  execution  of  the  stern 
judgment  foreshadowed  the  fate  of  all  the  robber's 
band.     Before  another  autumn  chilled  the  mountain 


breezes,  not  one  of  them  was  among  the  living.  The 
}'oung  advocate  who  thus  braved  defiant  crime  in 
the  very  citadel  of  its  power,  and  hurled  back  the 
fearful  tide  of  disorder,  was  Col.  Sanders ;  and  he 
is  to-day  beloved  by  every  good  citizen  and  hated  by 
every  wrong-doer  for  his  sublime  heroism  in  behalf 
of  the  right.  He  is  still  at  the  bar,  and  tries  one  side 
of  every  important  case  in  his  district.  The  traces 
of  his  early  efforts  against  the  lawless  are  still  vis- 
ible in  his  peerless  invective  when  it  is  warranted 
at  the  bar ;  but  he  is  known  to  be  brave  to  a  fault, 
as  generous  and  noble  as  he  is  brave,  and  preten- 
ders do  not  seek  notoriety  by  testing  the  qualities 
of  his  manhood.  *  *  *  With  abiding  faith  in 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  correct  principles,  he  will 
battle  on  until  churches  and  schools  and  rail'"oads 
come  to  his  aid  and  give  victory  to  better  civiliza- 
tion. When  that  triumph  shall  have  been  won,  he 
will  be  the  crowning  victor,  and  wear  its  richest 
laurels." 

On  September  17,  1863,  Col.  Sanders  arrived  in 
Bannack  City,  Mont.,  then  a  part  of  Idaho,  and  at 
that  time  a  thriving  mining  camp.  There  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  great  need  for  the  enforcement 
of  law  and  order.  From  the  initiation  of  his  career 
in  Montana  it  was  marked  with  excitement  and 
momentous  occasions.  "Fearless  and  intrepid,  al- 
most to  rashness,  he  soon  cut  for  himself  a  position 
of  prominence  among  his  associates,  and  with  his 
peculiar  genius  quickly  adapted  himself  to  the  de- 
mands of  western  life.  Keen  in  his  perceptions, 
bitter  in  his  sarcasm  and  fearless  in  his  advocacy  of 
every  honorable  cause  that  enlisted  him,  he  would 
prosecute  or  defend,  as  the  case  might  be,  hurling 
his  anathemas  of  scorn  or  exposing  subtle  sophis- 
tries with  the  same  dauntless  vigor  that  he  dis- 
played when  he  stood  upon  the  wagon  in  the  full 
vision  of  a  lawless  and  treacherous  mob,  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1863.  Many  have  wondered  why  Col.  San- 
ders escaped  death  at  the  hands  of  some  beaten  ad- 
versary or  some  member  of  the  famous  outlaw  gang 
which,  he  so  successfully  prosecuted.  An  explana- 
tion may  lay  in  Col.  Sanders'  ability  to  adapt  him- 
self to  any  emergency.  It  has  been  said  that  men 
have  left  the  court-room  ashen  with  rage  and  lain 
in  wait  for  the  appearance  of  Sanders  to  kill  him. 
Sanders  would  walk  out  unabashed;  and,  discern- 
ing at  a  glance  the  situation,  would  deliberately  talk 
the  man  into  good  humor.  This  peculiar  ability 
certainly  entered  largely  into  his  marvelous  career 
and  mingled  with  it  the  courage  of  conviction,  the 
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eloquence  of  moral  integrity  and  a  keen  sense  of 
doing  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  That  com- 
bination of  fearless  energy,  quick  perception,  and 
daring,  intrepid  action,  commanded  a  degree  of  re- 
spect and  fear  which  carried  him  through  those 
hazardous  days  of  his  early  career.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  Col.  Sanders  has  ever  main- 
tained the  highest  prestige  as  a  member  of  the  Mon- 
tana bar,  of  which  he  may  well  be  considered  a  Nes- 
tor; and  it  should  be  noted  that  he  has  ever  shown 
the  deepest  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  his  profes- 
sion; the  legitimate  conservator  of  right  and  jus- 
tice. Eloquent  and  impressive  in  speech,  employ- 
ing a  diction  of  the  choicest  order — "a  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefiled" — he  never  veils  the  salient  points  in 
mere  verbiage,  but  shows  a  tremendous  capacity  in 
strenuous  dialectics,  an  intuitive  grasp  of  all  pertin- 
ent points,  and  a  wonderful  felicity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  subject  which  commands  his  thought. 
His  many  public  utterances  stand  as  examples  of 
classical  literary  style,  wide  versatility  of  knowledge 
and  masterful  mentality ;  while  the  dominating  ele- 
ment of  earnest  conviction  is  never  wanting.  Up 
to  the  present  time  no  public  speaker  in  the  state  is 
more  frequently  in  demand  on  occ.-vsions  of  notable 
importance.  One  of  the  sterling  pioneers  of  the 
state  and  one  who  has  known  Col.  Sanders  as  friend 
and  intimate  from  practically  the  time  of  his  advent 
in  Montana  recently  stated  that  it  had  been  his  priv- 
ilege to  hear  Col.  Sanders  deliver  here  the  memorial 
addresses  concerning  each  of  the  three  presidents 
of  the  United  States  whose  lives  were  sacrificed 
through  assassination  —  a  statement  certainly 
apropos  of  the  sentence  preceding  this.  Within  the 
limits  of  this  biography  it  will  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  details  concerning  many  inte»-esting  events  in 
the  professional  and  civic  career  of  this  honored  sub- 
ject, but  it  is  eminently  proper  to  offer  a  brief  re- 
view of  his  exalted  public  services  to  the  state. 

His  first  public  service  of  note  was  that  rendered 
in  1865,  when  he  went  to  Washington  in  behalf  of 
the  miners  of  the  territory,  who  sought  release 
from  the  burden  of  imdue  taxation.  In  1872  the 
Colonel  was  elected  a  member  of  the  territorial  leg- 
islature, in  which  capacity  he  served  consecutively 
until  1878.  He  was  the  Republican  candidate  for 
delegate  to  congress  in  1864-67,  1880,  and  again  in 
1886.  In  1868  he  was  the  ^Montana  delegate  to  the 
Republican  national  convention,  to  the  two  succeed- 
ing conventions  and  that  of  1884.  In  1872  he  de- 
clined the  office  of  United  States  district  attorney, 
preferring  to  continue  the  private  practice  of  his 


profession.  In  1889,  in  the  joint  session  f)f  the  leg- 
islature of  the  new  state,  Col.  Sanders  was  nomin- 
ated as  the  Republican  candidate  for  United  States 
senator  and  was  elected  as  one  of  the  first  two  sen- 
ators from  the  young  commonwealth,  serving  until 
March,  1893,  representing  the  state  and  its  inter- 
ests with  that  marked  ability  which  his  character  anji 
powers  imply.  From  even  this  epitome  it  will  be 
seen  that  Col.  Sanders  has  been  conspicuously  iden- 
tified with  the  affairs  of  Montana  from  the  time  of 
his  arrival  in  the  territory,  in  1863,  and  has  honored 
the  territory  and  state  as  a  citizen  and  official  of  dis- 
tinctive trust  and  responsibility.  The  senatorial 
contests  in  Montana  have  been  notable  from  the 
time  of  her  admission  to  the  Union,  and  a  hard- 
fought  battle  has  been  waged  on  each  occasion  when 
a  representative  to  the  upper  house  of  the  Federal 
congress  was  to  be  chosen.  In  1890  four  candidates 
contested  for  the  position,  and  after  a  long  legal 
controversy,  which  was  carried  into  the  courts,  a  de- 
cision was  rendered  in  favor  of  the  Republican  can- 
didates, who  were  duly  seated  by  the  senate.  Again, 
in  the  dead-lock  of  1893,  Col.  Sanders  was  a  prom- 
inent contestant;  in  the  first  Republican  caucus  he 
was  nominated,  and  received  the  thirty-three  Re- 
publican votes  of  the  joint  assembly.  On  the  last 
day  he  received  one  Democratic  vote,  but  another 
caucus  gave  the  nomination  to  Hon.  Lee  Mantle, 
of  Butte,  where  it  remained  until  the  close  of  the' 
session.  The  Colonel  has  been  one  of  the  leading 
exponents  of  the  cause  of  the  Republican  party  in 
Montana,  and  here  has  shown  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  as  in  all  other  spheres  of  thought  and 
action.  He  opposed  the  free-silver  heresy  which  di- 
vided the  party  in  the  state  on  the  occasion  of  the 
last  two  general  elections,  and  his  forceful  argu- 
ments and  determined  inflexibility  were  all  but  suf- 
ficient to  overthrow  the  designs  of  the  opposing 
faction,  which  represented  the  majority  of  the  party 
in  the  state.  For  more  than  thirty  years  Col.  San- 
ders has  been  president  of  the  Montana  Historical 
Society  and  has  been  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees of  the  Montana  Wesleyan  University  since 
1889.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  time-hon- 
ored fraternity  of  Ancient  Free  and  .\ccepted  INIa- 
sons,  and  was  grand  master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  state  in  1868. 

On  October  27,  1858,  Col.  Sanders  was  united  in 
marriage  to  ]\Iiss  Harriet  P.  Fenn,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  (Car- 
uthers)  Fenn :  and  of  this  imion  five  children  have 
been  bom.  three  of  v>hom  survive,  namely:  James 
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U.  Sanders,  Wilbur  E.  Sanders  and  Louis  P.  San- 
ders, all  graduates  of  Philips  Academy  at  Exeter, 
N.  H. 

James  U.  Sanders,  a  graduate  of  the  law  school 
of  Columbia  University,  is  now  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  Helena ;  Wilbur  E.  San- 
ders, a  graduate  from  the  school  of  mines  of  Co- 
lumbia University,  is  a  mining  engineer  at  Butte ; 
and  Louis  P.  Sanders,  a  graduate  from  Harvard 
University,  is  practicing  law  in  the  city  of  Butte, 
Mont. 

Standing  under  the  clear  light  of  a  life  and  char- 
acter like  that  of  Col.  Wilbur  F.  Sanders,  one  can 
not  but  be  moved  to  a  feeling  of  respect  and  admir- 
ation :  and  Montana  may  well  take  pride  in  this  ster- 
ling pioneer  and  honored  citizen  of  Helena,  where 
he  has  maintained  his  home  since  the  year  1868.  A 
friend  of  Col.  Sanders  of  long  standing  writes  this 
extract  of  the  man : 

"I  have  known  Col.  Sanders  quite  intimately  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  after  he  had  already 
achieved  a  reputation  of  which  any  man  might  be 
proud  for  courage,  independence,  eloquence  and  re- 
sources, never  surpassed  by  any  early  or  late  resi- 
dents. As  a  lawyer  he  was  from  the  first  the  fore- 
most advocate  at  the  bar  and  has  easily  maintained 
that  position.  Quick  to  seize  upon  the  merits  of 
a  case,  full  of  resources  to  meet  any  contingency 
and  untiring  perseverance  in  pursuing  every  advan- 
tage and  overcoming  every  obstacle,  courts  and 
juries  quickly  recognized  his  commanding  influence 
and  success  generally  crowned  his  efforts.  Had  he 
pursued  his  profession  more  closely  and  for  gain, 
he  might  easily  have  accumulated  a  fortune;  but 
such  was  the  strength  of  his  political  convictions, 
and  so  strong  and  alluring  his  taste  for  public  af- 
fairs, that  they  diverted  him  from  close  attention 
to  his  profession  to  the  sacrifice  of  personal  interest. 
One  of  the  earliest  questions  that  engaged  his  time 
and  attention  was  the  organization  of  Montana  as 
a  separate  territory.  This  took  him  to  Washington, 
and  there  he  was  brought  into  close  relation  with 
all  the  public  men  of  the  nation,  and  enlarged  and 
strengthened  his  convictions  upon  all  the  issues  of 
the  reconstruction  period. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Montana  were  from  the  border 
states — warm,  outspoken  sympathizers  in  the  'lost 
cause.'  In  the  first  campaign  for  delegate  to  con- 
gress, the  first  and  almost  only  plank  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  was  'the  immediate  recognition  of 
the    Southern    Confederacv' ;   and   instead    of  the 


'Stars  and  Stripes'  they  carried  a  white  flag  where- 
on 'Lilly'  was  inscribed  as  an  emblem  of  peace  at 
any  price.  Hardly  any  other  man  than  Col.  Sand- 
ers could  have  faced  the  opposition  at  that  time. 
Our  first  delegate  in  congress  had  no  influence  in 
Washington,  and  Col.  Sanders,  while  battling  with 
secessionists  at  home  had  to  overcome  the  preju- 
dices against  us  at  the  national  capital.  For  this 
double  and  continuous  fight  no  one  was  ever  better 
equipped  by  nature  and  experience ;  no  veteran  war 
horse  was  ever  more  eager  and  impatient  for  a 
desperate  charge,  and  the  title  of  'Republican  war 
horse  of  Montana'  was  never  more  fitly  bestowed. 
Even  after  our  admission  as  a  state  the  same  bitter 
contest  continued  and  prejudiced  the  actions  of  the 
four  le2:islatures,  and  after  Col.  Sanders  was  chosen 
L'nited  States  senator  by  the  Republican  members, 
the  prolonged  and  bitter  fight  was  continued  in 
Washington  and  there  ended  his  wise  and  sound 
victory.  In  the  highest  legislative  body  of  the  na- 
tion he  stood  as  a  peer  of  the  ablest  statesman,  of 
whom  all  our  people  have  reason  to  be  proud. 
Throughout  the  'thirty  years'  war'  no  friend  or 
supporter  of  Col.  Sanders  had  any  more  unfavor- 
able criticism  than  that  he  was  too  independent  to  be 
politic  or  popular.  No  access  of  personal  gain  could 
swerve  his  mental  integrity.  He  would  rather  go 
down  in  temporary  defeat  than  advocate  what  he 
believed  false  and  wrong.  Already  the  most  con- 
spicuous person  that  has  figured  in  the  history  of 
[Montana,  his  wide  reading  and  ample  store  of  ex- 
perience have  equipped  him  to  br  as  interesting  a 
writer  as  he  is  a  forceful  speaker." 


GEORGE  W.  BECKHORN.— Coming  to  ]\Ion- 
tana  with  the  earliest  territorial  pioneers,  en- 
countering with  fortitude  the  manifold  hardships 
and  with  philosophy  the  fewer  financial  triumphs 
of  the  days  of  '63,  Mr.  Beckhorn  has  lived  to  reap 
substantial  rewards  of  industry  and  to  realize  the 
truth  of  the  familiar  proverb,  "All  things  come  to 
him  who  waits,"  which  is  amply  exemplified  by  his 
handsome  home  and  surroundings  in  Gallatin  coun- 
ty, near  Belgrade.  He  was  born  in  Chemung  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  on  February  22,  1838,  one  of  a  family  of 
five  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  parents  were 
James  G.  and  Abigail  (Green)  Beckhorn,  and  his 
paternal  grandfather,  James  Beckhorn,  also  his 
great-grandfather  were  natives  of  Orange  county, 
N.  J.  The  maternal  great-grandfather,  James 
Green,  was  born  in  1750,  and  was  a  continental  sol- 
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dier  of  the  Revolution.  The  boyhood  days  of 
George  W.  Beckhorn  were  passed  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  where  he  received  his  education  in  pri- 
vate schools,  public  schools  not  having  been  estab- 
lished.. At  the  age  of  eighteen,  iji  1856,  he  re- 
moved to  Michigan  and  later  to  Minnesota,  where 
he  passed  four  years  in  various  pursuits.  In  i860 
he  joined  the  hegira  to  Pike's  Peak,  where  he 
passed  three  years  in  mining.  April  24,  1863,  Mr. 
Beckhorn  left  Colorado  for  Montana,  via  Fort 
Bridger  and  Soda  Springs.  There  were  thirty-five 
people  in  the  party,  and  they  experienced  no  par- 
ticular trouble  with  hostile  Indians,  although  this 
could  not  be  said  of  other  expeditions  traveling 
before  and  after  them.  Arriving  at  Bannack  on 
June  20,  1863,  he  engaged  in  prospecting  and  min- 
ing, and  finally  settled  at  Virginia  City.  Those  were 
sensational  days  in  Montana,  and  in  this  camp 
among  the  mountains  Mr.  Beckhorn  witnessed  the 
hanging,  by  vigilantes,  of  George  Ives,  Jack  Galla- 
gher, Clubfoot  George,  Haze  Lyons,  Frank  Parish 
and  Boone  Helm,  all  notorious  "road  agents"  and 
desperadoes.  In  Virginia  City  he  was  fairly  suc- 
cessful financially,  but  he  removed  to  Boulder  Val- 
ley and  for  three  years  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness. Coming  then  to  Gallatin  county  he  continued 
the  same  industry  until  1884,  when  he  selected  a 
homestead  on  Reese  creek,  later  purchasing  addi- 
tional land  until  he  now  has  a  fine  property  of  700 
acres,  a  good  portion  being  under  irrigation.  The 
principal  crops  raised  are  oats  and  wheat,  and  he 
has  also  an  extensive  herd  of  cattle  and  horses. 


pHARLES  A.  BEEHRER.— Among  those  who 
v^  became  identified  with  the  history  of  the  great 
west  in  the  early  pioneer  days,  and  the  record  of 
whose  lives  is  replete  with  items  of  interest  as 
touching  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  life  on  the 
frontier,  is  Mr.  Beehrer,  whose  fine  ranch  property 
is  located  four  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the  village  of 
Willis,  Beaverhead  county,  and  who  merits  consid- 
eration as  one  of  the  sterling  pioneer  citizens  of 
.Montana  and  as  a  progressive  and  successful  busi- 
ness man. 

Mr.  Beehrer  is  a  native  of  Germany,  having  been 
born  on  December  4,  1836,  of  stanch  old  German 
Christiana  Hoechner.  Charles  A.  Beehrer  was 
prominent  farmer  and  business  man  in  Gennany, 
having  there  operated  a  brick-yard,  lime-kiln  and 
plaster  of  paris  mill,  and  where  he  remained  until 


his  death,  as  did  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Christina  Hoechner.  Charles  A.  Beehrer  was 
reared  and  educated  in  the  Fatherland,  where  he 
was  apprenticed  to  learn  the. cooper's  trade,  becom- 
ing a  skilled  artisan.  After  thus  equipping  him- 
self he  determined  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America, 
whither  he  immigrated  in  the  year  1855,  arriving  in 
the  port  of  New  York  city  in  June  and  soon  after- 
ward making  his  way  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where 
he  remained  about  eight  months.  He  then  learned 
the  brewing  business  at  Kalamazoo,  and  traveled 
about  the  state  for  a  time  in  order  to  perfect  himself 
in  all  the  details  of  this  industry.  In  1857  he  went 
to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  he  was  employed  in  a 
brewery;  subsequently  he  associated  himself  with 
another  young  man  and  took  a  contract  for  the 
building  of  beer  vats,  and  remained  in  that  city  for 
one  3'ear.  He  then  went  to  St.  Louis,  to  Philadel- 
phia, back  again  to  St.  Louis,  and  finally  to  Kansas 
Cit_y,  where  he  remained  during  the  winter  of  1859- 
60.  In  the  spring  he  secured  a  mule  team  and  out- 
fit and  with  others  started  for  Denver,  Colo.,  the 
gold  excitement  then  being  at  its  height.  He  reached 
his  destination  on  the  5th  of  June  and  at  once 
turned  his  attention  to  mining,  securing  some  placer 
claims,  realizing  but  little  from  its  operations.  He 
then  went  to  Montgomery,  Colo.,  where  he  took 
contracts  for  the  erection  of  some  large  bams  and 
five  other  buildings.  He  finally  traded  his  con- 
tracts for  a  pair  of  boots  and  a  revolver,  and  after 
the  buildings  had  been  completed  he  went  up  the 
gulch  to  a  mine  he  had  previously  secured,  and 
there  remained  until  his  stock  of  provisions  was 
practically  exhausted.  He  was  determined  to  con- 
tinue work  on  the  mine,  and  went  to  Denver  to  find 
employment  unil  he  could  secure  another  lot  of  pro- 
visions. He  was  not  successful  in  finding  a  job, 
but  met  a  man  who  wanted  a  partner  in  the  butcher- 
ing business.  Mr.  Beehrer  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  thus  afforded,  and  the  two  established 
themselves  in  business  and  put  into  operation  the 
first  meat  wagon  ever  run  in  what  is  now  the  city 
of  Denver.  The  enterprise  proved  profitable,  and 
our  subject  followed  it  for  tliree  months,  when  he 
sold  his  interest  and  opened  a  saloon  in  the  same 
citv ;  but  his  plan  of  closing  the  doors  of  the  estab- 
lishment at  ten  o'clock  each  night  was  viewed  as  a 
strange  innovation.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  1863,  he  disposed  of  this  business  and  bought 
a  small  brewing  outfit,  which  he  loaded' onto  wag- 
ons and  started  across  the  plains  for  Montana,  ar- 
riving in  Virginia  City  on  the  ist  of  July.     The 
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following  day  he  turned  out  a  small  amount  of  beer, 
the  first  ever  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  state; 
and  he  recalls  the  fact  that  he  carried  the  twenty- 
two  gallon  keg  on  his  back  to  the  saloon,  having 
only  twenty-five  cents  in  his  pocket  at  the  time  of 
making  the  delivery.  But  he  was  well  repaid,  re- 
ceiving $88  for  the  keg  of  beer.  He  continued  to 
manufacture  beer  at  Virginia  City  until  October, 
1865,  when  he  disposed  of  the  plant  and  business 
and  turned  his  attention  to  buying  and  selling  cat- 
tle. In  1863  j\lr.  Beehrer  was  a  member  of  the 
\'igilance  Committee  at  Virginia  City,  and  on  the 
night  when  George  Ives  was  hung  he  went  out  with 
a  party  to  secure  horses  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing 
and  capturing  other  road  agents  at  Deer  Lodge; 
but  they  were  too  late,  the  bandits  having  made 
their  escape  when  the  party  reached  Deer  Lodge. 
He  thereafter  was  prominently  concerned  in  the 
capture  and  execution  of  several  of  these  notorious 
outlaws  who  were  a  menace  to  life  and  property, 
and  it  was  through  the  efforts  of  such  brave  and 
earnest  men  that  Montana  was  eventually  freed 
from  the  grasp  of  a  band  of  outlaws  whose  deeds 
were  more  despicable  than  the  savages.  In  1866 
]\Ir.  Beehrer  took  up  a  ranch  of  320  acres,  and  he 
was  there  residing  at  the  time  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment at  Reynolds  City,  now  in  Powell  county, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  hav- 
ing a  large  stock  of  goods.  He  also  provided  an 
ac(juaintance  with  funds  to  engage  in  the  brewery 
business,  but  he  proved  to  be  dishonest  and  our  sub- 
ject assumed  control  of  the  brewery  and  conducted 
the  same  until  he  was  able  to  sell  the  property,  when 
he  returned  to  his  ranch.  In  1865  he  went  to 
Helena  and  erected  the  original  plant  of  what  is 
now  the  great  Kessler  brewery,  selling  out  to  Mr. 
Kessler  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year.  The  two  gen- 
tlemen were  stanch  and  intimate  friends  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  December  12,  1869,  Mr.  Beehrer 
started  for  California,  and  upon  reaching  Los  An- 
geles purchased  a  band  of  horses  which  he  drove 
through  to  Montana,  being  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-six days  on  the  road.  In  the  spring  of  1873  he 
took  a  band  of  beef  steers  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo , 
for  shipment  to  Chicago,  the  second  lot  of  cattle 
ever  shipped  from  Montana  to  that  city.  He  con- 
tinued to  raise  and  ship  cattle  until  1876,  when  he 
returned  to  his  old  home  in  Germany  for  a  visit, 
stopping  i;i  England,  where  he  took  unto  himself 
a  wife,  the  bride  accompanying  him  on  his  return 
to  Montana.  They  took  up  their  residence  on  the 
present  ranch,  which  is  a  valuable  property,  with 


the  best  of  improvements,  including  an  attractive 
residence  of  modern  design  and  conveniences,  the 
place  comprised  780  acres  and  including  the  origi- 
nal claim  taken  up  by  the  owner  so  many  years 
ago. 

In  1 88 1  ;\Ir.  Beehrer  assisted  a  friend  in  the  erec- 
tion of  a  brewery  in  the  city  of  Butte,  but  the  ven- 
ture proved  a  failure  under  the  management  and 
our  subject  was  constrained  to  assume  control  of 
the  plant  and  business  which  he  conducted  until 
1885,  when  he  disposed  of  the  property,  known  as 
the  Butte  brewery,  and  returned  to  his  ranch.  Here 
he  gives  his  attention  principally  to  the  raising  of 
high  grade  horses,  though  he  formerly  was  exten- 
sively engaged  in  the  raising  of  shorthorn  cattle. 
His  political  support  is  given  to  the  RepubHcan 
party,  but  he  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  politi- 
cal office.  He  traveled  about,  buying  and  selling 
horses  and  cattle  for  a  number  of  years,  having 
held  a  government  contract  for  supplying  horses 
in  1880. 

In  June,  1877,  Mr.  Beehrer  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Emily  Clough,  who  was  born  in  Eng- 
land but  was  studying  music  in  Germany  at  the 
time  she  became  acquainted  with  our  subject.  She 
returned  to  England,  and  there  her  marriage  was 
solemnized,  as  has  already  been  noted.  Her  father, 
Charles  Clough,  was  a  leading  lawyer  of  Bradford, 
England.  Mrs.  Beehrer  returned  to  England  in 
1877  for  the  purpose  of  recuperating  her  health 
which  had  become  much  impaired,  but  returned  to 
Montana  in  1882  and  now  presides  with  gracious 
dignity  over  their  attractive  home,  which  is  a  cen- 
ter of  refined  hospitality.  Mrs.  Beehrer  is  an  ac- 
complished musician  and  a  lady  of  distinctive  cul- 
ture.   Our  subject  and  his  wife  have  no  children. 


JL.  BELCHER,  M.  D.,  was  one  of  the  first  resi- 
dents of  Townsend,  Broadwater  county,  and  is 
now  its  leading  physician.  He  was  born  in  Hunts- 
ville.  Mo.,  on  November  20,  1847,  the  son  of  James 
and  Dilla  (Wright)  Belcher.  The  latter  James 
Belcher  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
(Lee)  Belcher  and  born  on  June  15,  1815,  and  his 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Richard  Lee,  a  Virgin- 
ian, who  removed  to  Kentucky  at  an  early  day. 
Thomas  Belcher  made  his  family  home  in  Howard 
county.  Mo.,  in  1825.  The  mother  of  Dr.  Belcher 
was  the  daughter  of  Gideon  Wright,  of  Randolph 
county,  I\Io.    Originally  he  came  from  North  Caro- 
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lina  to  Kentucky  and  later  moved  to  Missouri. 
James  Belcher  was  married  in  1840  and  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Dr.  J.  L.  Belcher  received 
his  earlier  education  in  the  public  schools  and  this 
was  ampl}-  supplemented  by  a  thorough  collegiate 
course  at  i\It.  Pleasant  College  at  Huntsville,  where 
his  purely  literary  education  was  completed.  He 
then  matriculated  at  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College, 
of  St.  Louis,  from  which  he  was  graduated  as  M. 
D.  on  March  12,  1871. 

He  first  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  his  native  town,  where  he  remained  until  1878. 
Coming  then  to  Montana  he  located  at  Centerville, 
in  j\Ieagher  county,  where  he  resided,  enjoying  a 
gratifying  medical  practice.  When  Townsend  was 
founded,  now  the  capital  of  Broadwater  count}' 
(formed  from  portions  of  Meagher  and  Jefferson), 
Dr.  Belcher  was  among  the  first  to  locate  therein, 
establishing  his  home  and  office  in  Townsend.  In 
those  early  days  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  Doc- 
tor to  have  calls  from  places  fifty  to  seventy  miles 
away.  On  April  11,  1872,  Dr.  Belcher  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Nannie  Belle  Rutherford, 
daughter  of  Archibald  Rutherford,  of  Randolph 
county,  i\Io. 

The  political  sympathies  of  the  Doctor  are  with 
the  Democratic  party,  in  whose  campaigns  he  takes 
a  lively  and  patriotic  interest.  From  1892  to  1896 
he  was  public  adminisrator  of  Meagher  county.  He 
was  county  physician  of  Broadwater  county  from 
1897  to  1898,  and  was  again  appointed  in  January, 
1901 ;  elected  coroner  in  1898,  he  held  the  office  two 
years,  and  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first 
state  board  of  health  by  Gov.  J.  K.  Toole,  in  March, 
1901.  The  Doctor  has  been  a  member  of  the 
I-Cnights  of  Pythias  since  1882,  has  passed  the 
chairs  and  is  a  past  chancellor,  while  in  his  lodge  of 
Odd  Fellows  he  has  also  passed  the  chairs,  and  he 
has  filled  every  office  in  the  local  body  of  the  L'nited 
Workmen.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  ]\Iedical 
Association  of  Montana  since  1879,  holding  prom- 
nience  therein.  He  is  highly  respected  by  his  nu- 
merous accjuaintances  and  business  associates  and 
IS  a  man  in  whom  the  people  of  the  county  in 
which  he  resides  have  great  confidence. 


CHARLES  E.  BELL.— A  profession  which  has 
a  distinctive  influence  upon  the  substantial  up- 
building of  any  city  or  commonwealth  is  that  of  the 
skilled  architect,  and  in  Helena  Bell  &  Kent  stand 


representative  in  this  line,  their  reputation  coming 
as  the  result  of  their  artistic  ability,  reinforced  by 
specimens  of  their  skill.  Charles  Emlen  Bell,  the 
senior  inember,  is  a  native  of  McLean  county,  111., 
where  he  was  born  on  March  31,  1858,  the  son  of 
Chalkly  and  Mary  (Emlen)  Bell,  natives  of  Penn- 
sylvania, whence  they  removed  to  Illinois  in  1855. 
The  father  was  a  drover  and  stock  raiser,  and  he 
died  in  McLean  county,  111.,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  bu,siness  many  years,  a  man  of  influence  and 
worth.  His  family  was  of  old  Pennsylvania 
Quaker  origin. 

Charles  E.  Bell  attended  first  the  public  schools, 
then  he  completed  a  three  years'  course  in  the  West- 
town  School,  of  Pennsylvania.  Learning  the  car- 
penter's trade,  for  seven  years  he  was  engaged  in 
this  in  Illinois,  and  then  entered  the  office  of  his 
brother,  Mifflin,  a  skilled  architect,  with  whom  he 
studied  and  worked  for  one  year,  gaining  valuable 
experience  and  the  practical  training  essential  to"  the 
success  of  an  architect.  Mr.  Bell  was  thereafter  for 
a  time  in  Belleville,  Kan.,  where  he  was  appointed 
assistant  inspector  of  public  buildings  at  Council 
Bhifi^s,  Iowa,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  office  including 
the  local  federal  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$250,000.  Mr.  Bell  retained  this  incumbency  three 
years,  when  he  opened  an  office  as  architect  in  that 
city,  soon  building  up  an  excellent  business  and 
gaining  an  enviable  reputation.  He  was  engaged 
in  this  from  1884  to  1898,  within  which  time  he  had 
been  the  architect  and  builder  of  many  edifices  of 
importance,  including  the  court  house  at  Harlan, 
Iowa :  the  Kellum  School  at  Omaha,  and  business 
blocks  in  Council  Bluffs.  The  buildings  erected  in 
his  home  city  included  several  fine  school  buildings 
and  others  of  a  semi-public  nature.  He  was  the 
architect  and  builder  of  the  high  school  building  at 
Schuvler,  Neb.,  and  buildings  at  Harlan,  and  he 
was  associated  for  a  part  of  this  time  with  ;\Ir. 
Kent,  his  present  partner. 

In  1894  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  John  H.Kent  entered 
into  a  partnership  as  Bell  &  Kent,  and  this  associa- 
tion has  since  continued  to  their  mutual  satisfaction 
and  profit.  The  firm  has  had  headquarters  in 
Helena  since  March  10,  1898.  That  their  work  has 
been  one  of  signal  importance  and  gratifying  ex- 
tent is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  have  charge 
of  the  erection  of  some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the 
state,  the  most  conspicuous  one  being  the  new  state 
capitol  at  Helena,  erected  at  a  cost  of  ?450,ooo.  In 
securing  the  contract  for  this  the  firm  was  brought 
into    competition    with    more   than    130   architects. 
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Bell  &  Kent's  plans  were  adopted  for  the  court 
house  and  jail  at  Anaconda,  the  expenditure  there 
aggregating  $100,000;  also  for  a  fine  public  school 
building  at  Columbus,  Mont. ;  the  court  house  at 
Williston,  N.  D. ;  court  house  at  Kalispell,  costing 
$54,000;  the  Hotel  Havre,  which  cost  $33,000;  a 
number  of  business  blocks  in  Glasgow,  and  many 
private  residences.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the 
entire  cost  of  buildings  erected  under  their  direction 
since  coming  to  Helena  is  given  as  over  $250,000. 
This  does  not  include  the  more  important  contracts 
— those  for  the  capitol,  court  houses  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  churches,  etc.  The  record  is  one  of 
which  the  firm  may  well  be  proud.  The  gentlemen 
comprising  the  firm  enjoy  popularity  in  business 
and  social  circles,  and  are  representative  business 
men  of  Montana.  Fraternally  Mr.  Bell  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Royal  Arcanum,  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


THOMAS  CRUSE.— In  the  annals  of  Mon- 
tana, from  the  early  pioneer  epoch,  there  has 
been  perhaps  identified  with  her  history  no 
more  distinctly  unique  and  individual  character 
than  Thomas  Cruse.  His  life  has  been  marked  by 
consecutive  toil  and  endeavor,  by  modesty  and  un- 
pretentiousness  and  crowned  with  success  unusual 
to  man.  It  has  been  a  life  of  hard  work,  self- 
reliance  and  integrity,  and  its  success  has  been 
worthily  achieved.  It  has  also  been  a  life  of  kindli- 
ness and  charity,  and  thus  has  borne  its  concomi- 
tant helpfulness.  Thomas  Cruse  was  born  in 
County  Cavan,  Ireland,  in  March,  1836,  of  sterling 
Irish  stock,  possessed  of  that  alert  and  vigorous 
mentality  so  characteristic  of  that  race.  His  educa- 
tional privileges  were  limited  in  scope,  being  such 
as  were  aflforded  by  private  schools  in  his  native 
land.  He  early  began  to  depend  upon  himself,  and 
in  1856,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica. He  remained  in  New  York  City  imtil  1863, 
doing  any  work  that  came  to  hand,  and  then  he 
boarded  a  steamer  for  California,  made  the  voyage 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  after  arriving  in 
the  Golden  state,  divided  his  time  between  that 
locality  and  Nevada  and  Idaho  until  iSfifS  in  pros- 
pecting and  mining,  working  bravely  and  indefati- 
gably,  and  always  successfully. 

In  1866  Mr.  Cruse  came  to  Alder  Gulch,  Mont., 
and  engaged  in  placer  mining.  In  the  winter  of 
1S66-7  he  went  to  Salmon  river,  Idaho,  on  a  stam- 


pede, returned  to  Montana  iil  the  summer,  arrived 
at  Helena  on  the  evening  of  July  4  and  on  the  next 
day  went  to  Trinity  Gulch  and  engaged  in  mining 
and  prospecting.  In  the  winter  of  1868  he  went  to 
Silver  creek  and  continued  prospecting  and  placer 
mining  until  he  struck  the  Drum  Lummond  mine 
(named  from  a  parish  in  his  native  county)  in  1876. 
From  the  day  of  its  discovery  the  mine  proved  rich 
and  made  money  until  he  sold  it  to  an  English  syn- 
dicate in  1882  for  $1,500,000.  Mr.  Cruse  is  still 
interested  in  mining  properties,  the  Old  Blue  Cloud, 
the  North  Star  and  others.  In  1887  he  founded  the 
Thomas  Cruse  Savings  Bank  of  Helena,  the  first 
savings  institution  organized  in  JNIontana.  It  was 
capitalized  for  $100,000  and  has  been  successful 
from  its  inception,  the  people  having  confidence  in 
the  methods  of  the  founder  and  in  its  financial  solid- 
ity. It  carries  an  immense  deposit  account  in  addi- 
tion to  its  large  savings,  and  does  a  general  bank- 
ing business,  making  a  specialty  of  State,  county, 
city  and  school  bonds  and  warrants,  and  ranks  as 
one  of  the  strongest  monetary  institutions  in  the 
state.  The  official  corps  in  1901  is :  Thomas 
Cruse,  president :  Frank  H.  Cruse,  vice-president ; 
William  J.  Cooke,  treasurer ;  Frank  J.  Lange,  assist- 
ant treasurer. 

]\Ir.  Cruse  is  interested  in  sheep  and  cattle  grow- 
ing, and  is  the  owner  of  one  of  the  largest  stock 
outfits  of  the  state.  His  dominating  characteristics 
are  absolute  personal  unpretentiousness,  sterling 
integrity  in  all  the  relations  of  life  and  an  intuitive 
and  accurate  discrimination  and  judgment.'  In  poli- 
tics he  gives  an  unqualified  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  has  had  no  desire  for  official  prefer- 
ment. In  religion  he  clings  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  to  whose  sup- 
port he  contributes  with  marked  liberality.  He  has 
an  appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  wealth  and 
is  charitable  and  generous,  but  has  the  wisdom  to 
use  proper  discrimination  in  his  benevolences,  which 
are  invariably  made  without  ostentation.  In  1886 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Cruse  to  Miss 
JNfargaret  Carter,  a  sister  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Car- 
ter, ex-United  States  senator  from  Montana.  She 
died  in  December  of  the  same  year,  leaving  an  in- 
fant daughter,  Mary.  In  his  beautiful  home  in  the 
capital  city  Mr.  Cruse  has  installed  his  niece.  Miss 
^lary  Cruse,  who  there  presides  with  grace  and  dig- 
nity, holding  a  prominent  place  in  the  social  circles 
of  the  city.  Miss  Cruse  is  the  daughter  of  William 
Cruse,  late  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  a  brother 
of  Thomas.     She  has  shown  a  deep  appreciation  of 
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the  advantages  afforded  her  by  her  uncle  by  making 
the  home  a  center  of  gracious  hospitality.  Frank 
H.  Cruse,  rice-president  of  the  savings  bank,  is  a 
nephew  of  Thomas  Cruse,  and  he,  too,  has  gained 
distinctive  preferment  through  the  kindly  considera- 
tion of  his  uncle.  This  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
activities  of  one  of  Montana's  honored  pioneers,  and 
there  is  perhaps  not  another  instance  in  the  state 
where  the  mutations  of  human  affairs  are  shown  in 
higher  relief,  or  where  insistency  of  purpose  and 
effort  has  gained  a  greater  monetary  reward. 


pHARLES  M.  BELDEN.— The  enterprising 
V  subject  of  this  sketch  is  one  of  Montana's 
most  extensive  cattle  raisers,  and  owns  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  ranches  in  Fergus  county.  It  con- 
sists of  some  3,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  about 
320  have  been  brought  to  an  advanced  state  of  cul- 
tivation and  yield  large  crops  of  hay,  grain  and 
other  agricultural  products,  and  generously  support 
extensive  herds  of  superior  cattle. 

Mr.  Belden  was  born  at  Painesville,  Ohio,  July 
15,  1848.  His  parents  were  Samuel  and  Eliza  Bel- 
den, natives  of  A'ermont,  who  emigrated  to  Ohio 
when  they  were  young.  The  father  was  a  carpen- 
ter, who  worked  at  his  trade  with  industry  and 
zeal,  and  was  successful  in  accumulating  a  compe- 
tence. Both  parents  were  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist church,  and  both  have  departed  this  life,  the 
mother  having  died  in  1852  and  the  father  in  1872. 
Six  children  survive  them,  of  whom  Charles  is  the 
fourth. 

Mr.  Belden  must  be  classed  as  distinctively  a 
self-made  man.  He  had  no  opportunity  to  go  to 
school  after  he  was  eleven  years  of.  age,  and  was 
obliged  to  earn  his  own  living,  which  he  did  by 
working  for  a  gardener  for  twelve  and  a  half  cents 
a  day.  He  drew  this  pay  for  two  years  and  then 
hired  out  regularly  as  a  farm  hand  until  he  was 
nineteen.  In  1868  he  came  west,  locating  at  Chey- 
enne, where  he  secured  employment  from  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  hauling  ties.  Af- 
ter a  ye'ar's  time  he  freighted  for  three  years,  with 
headquarters  at  Sweetwater,  Wyo.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  had  saved  enough  to  go  into  business  on 
his  own  account.  Purchasing  a  sufficient  number 
of  good  mules,  he  passed  the  next  thirteen  years  in 
this  occupation,  with  large  profits,  good  health  and 
considerable  enjoyment.  In  1884  he  retired  from 
freighting  and  bought  the  nucleus  of  his  present 


large  ranch,  which    is    located  one  mile  north  of 
Utica,  and  has  kept  adding  to  it  by  purchase. 

Mr.  Belden  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Knights 
of  Pythias.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat,  always  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  his  party,  but  exhibiting 
no  special  activity  in  party  affairs.  He  was  mar- 
ried April  5,  1885,  to  Miss  Etta  C.  Piatt,  of  North 
Madison,  Ohio,  daughter  of  Sydney  and  Julia 
Piatt,  also  natives  of  Ohio.  Her  father  is  a  pros- 
perous farmer  and  an  ardent  Republican.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Belden  have  three  children,  namely,  Piatt  C, 
Hazel  J.  and  Harold  P.,  who  enliven  their  home 
with  the  sunshine  of  their  presence  and  the  life  and 
grace  which  they  add  to  its  cordial  hospitality. 


OLIA'ER  W.  BELDEN,  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  office  of  county  attorney  of  Fergus 
county,  has  given  an  able  administration  of  the 
duties  connected  therewith,  and  there  is  propriety 
in  according  him  recognition  in  this  work. 

Oliver  W.  Belden  is  a  native  son  of  the  west, 
born  in  Richardson  county,  Neb.,  on  the  26th  of 
September,  1873,  the  son  of  Hiram  and  Martha  A. 
(Jennings)  Belden,  both  of  whom  were  born  na- 
tives of  Ohio.  They  removed  to  Nebraska  in  1867, 
and  there  still  maintain  their  home,  the  father  de- 
voting his  attention  to  agriculture.  He  is  an  hon- 
ored veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  serving  as  a  private 
in  Company  E,  Fifteenth  Illinois  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.  Here  he 
served  for  four  years  and  four  months  until  victory 
crowned  the  Union  arms.  He  participated  in  the 
historic  battles  of  Shiloh,  Vicksburg,  Chickamauga, 
Missionary  Ridge  and  the  Atlanta  campaign,  and 
was  with  Sherman  in  the  march  to  the  sea.  He 
also  took  part  in  the  grand  review  of  the  victorious 
armies  in  the  Federal  capital.  He  was  wounded  at 
Hatcher's  Run,  but  not  long  incapacitated  for  duty. 
He  was  mustered  out  as  first  sergeant  of  his  com- 
pany. In  his  family  are  four  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, Oliver  W.  being  the  only  representative  of  the 
family  in  Montana. 

Oliver  W'.  Belden  was  reared  on  the  homestead 
farm  in  Nebraska,  and  his  early  education  was  ac- 
quired in  the  public  schools.  In  1896  he  matricu- 
lated in  the  State  University  at  Lincoln,  and  in  1898 
was  graduated  from  the  law  department,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
supreme  court  of  Nebraska.  The  same  year  he 
came  to  Montana  and  soon  located  in  Lewistown 
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for  the  general  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
novitiate  was  of  brief  duration.  He  soon  gained  a 
clientage  and  is  considered  one  of  the  representa- 
tive young  members  of  the  bar  of  the  state  and  one 
thoroughly  devoted  to  his  profession  and  its  work. 
In  1900  he  was  elected  to  his  present  office  as 
county  attorney,  and  his  course  has  won  endorse- 
ment and  commendation.  In  politics  ]\Ir.  Belden  is 
a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  He  is 
active  in  the  party  cause  in  his  county. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1901,  Mr.  Belden  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Susie  Remington, 
daughter  of  Silas  K.  and  Jeannette  (Root)  Rem- 
ington. She  was  born  on  August  4,  1879,  in  Michi- 
gan and  educated  in  Helena  public  schools  and  is  a 
graduate  from  the  Balatka  Conservatory  of  j\Iusic, 
of  Chicago,  111.     Her  parents  reside  at  Miles  City. 


FRANK  BELL,  of  Pony,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive, enterprising  and  far-seeing  ranch- 
men of  Madison  county,  came  to  Montana  in  1874, 
arriving  in  the  Madison  valley  with  thirty-five  cents 
in  worldly  wealth  and  the  clothes  on  his  back.  He 
has  taken  intelligent  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
the  country  affords  to  thrift  and  industry,  and  is 
now  well  established  financially  and  holds  a  high 
place  in  public  regard.  He  was  born  in  Franklin 
county,  Ohio,  on  March  24,  1854.  His  parents 
were  Henry  and  Laura  (Bull)  Bell,  the  former  a 
native  of  Maryland  and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  The 
Bell  family  is  an  old  one  in  Maryland,  with  a  good 
record  in  the  civil  and  military  history  of  that 
state.  The  father  of  Mr.  Bell  settled  in  Ohio  as  a 
young  man  and  after  half  a  century  of  life  there, 
winning  a  competence  in  property  and  the  universal 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellows,  among  whom 
he  conducted  a  prosperous  business  as  a  manufac- 
turer, merchant  and  farmer,  he  retired  from  active 
life  and  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Maryland, 
where  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Frank  Bell  passed  his  school  days  in  Ohio,  and 
went  with  his  family  to  Maryland.  In  1873  he  re- 
turned to  Ohio,  and,  after  remaining  about  a  year, 
he  came  to  Montana,  traveling  by  rail  to  Corinne, 
Utah,  and  staging  it  from  there  to  Virginia  City. 
He  settled  in  the  Madison  valley  and  engaged  in 
farming  for  three  years,  then  removed  to  Upper 
Willow  creek,  buying  the  original  Lake  ranch,  to 
which  he  has  added  by  purchases  until  he  has  now 


a  body  of  2,100  acres  of  land,  a  large  portion  of 
which  is  under  irrigation  and  produces  excellent 
crops  of  grain  and  hay.  In  1901  he  had  225  acres 
in  oats  alone.  His  herd  of  cattle  usually  numbers 
from  400  to  500,  and  in  addition  he  has  about  150 
head  of  horses.  Willow  creek  runs  through  his 
ranch  and  affords  him  facilities  for  irrigation.  But 
not  content  with  this,  his  natural  enterprise  has  in- 
duced him  to  dam  two  lakes  in  the  mountains  to  in- 
crease his  irrigating  facilities.  He  has  a  partner  in 
each  dam,  and  when  the  dams  are  in  operation  they 
will  irrigate  a  large  extent  of  land.  Mr.  Bell  lets  no 
opportunity  go  by  him  to  improve  his  own  prop- 
erty and  elevate  the  standard  of  the  community  in 
every  way.  His  farm  is  already  a  model  of  thrift, 
foresight  and  intelligent  application  of  the  best 
methods,  and,  with  the  improvements  under  way 
and  in  contemplation,  will  soon  be  one  of  the  most 
desirable  in  the  county.  Mr.  Bell  was  married  De- 
cember 6,  1880,  to  Miss  Katie  M.  Noble,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  daughter  of  Joshua  Noble,  who  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1879  and  located  on  Willow  creek.  The 
Bells  have  three  children,  Alice,  Clarence  and 
Frankie.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  man  of  great  public  spirit 
and  is  always  concerned  in  whatever  operates  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  He  is  recognized 
as  a  leading  man  in  his  section,  and  has  influence  in 
all  public  and  local  matters.  For  some  years  he  has 
run  a  threshing  outfit,  principally  for  his  own  use, 
but  not  restricted  to  that.  He  has  also  an  interest 
in  400  town  lots  in  Pony,  and  a  fine  residence  in 
Bozeman,  with  other  property  in  that  progressive 
citv. 


]  OHN  H.  KENT.— In  the  review  of  Charles  E. 
J  Bell  we  have  given  an  epitomized  record  of  the 
operations  of  the  well-known  firm  of  architects. 
Bell  &  Kent,  of  Helena,  and  it  now  devolves  upon 
us  to  give  recognition  to  Mr.  John  H.  Kent,  the 
junior  member,  who  has  contributed  his  quota 
toward  the  success  of  the  firm.  He  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1852,  in  England,  the  son  of  Henry  and 
Elizabeth  (Hackett)  Kent,  both  of  whom  belonged 
to  long  established  English  families  and  were  life- 
long residents  of  the  land  of  their  birth.  Mr.  Kent 
received  excellent  educational  advantages,  conclud- 
ing his  literary  studies  in  Cambridge  University, 
where  he  completed  the  course  and  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1873.  5"or  some  years  previous 
to    this    event    he    was    also    giving    careful    at- 
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tentioii  to  the  science  of  architecture,  and  he  had  a 
four  jears'  apprenticeship  under  T.  C.  Hine,  one  of 
the  foremost  architects  of  England. 

Having  become  thoroughly  well  equipped  by 
technical  training  for  his  chosen  profession,  Mr. 
Kent  established  himself  as  an  architect  at  Chester- 
field, England,  where  he  remained  until  1881,  when 
he  located  in  Toronto,  Canada,  where  he  was  in 
business  for  two  years.  He  then  located  in  Detroit, 
there  associating  himself  for  two  years  with  E.  E. 
Myers,  widely  known  as  an  architect  of  public 
buildings.  From  Detroit  he  removed  to  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  thence  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  he  was  a 
partner  of  F.  ^M.  Ellis  until  joining  his  present  asso- 
ciate, Charles  E.  Bell.  The  two  gentlemen  have 
proved  able  coadjutors,  and  the  capital  city  is  fa- 
vored in  their  having  located  here. 


FRANK  H.  BIMROSE,  D.  D.  S.— Frequently 
in  commercial  life  a  person  may  come  into 
possession  of  a  lucrative  business  through  inher- 
it^ance  or  gift,  but  in  the  professional  vocations  ad- 
vancement is  gained  only  through  individual  ability 
and  effort,  and  in  the  important  profession  of  dental 
surgery  distinction  is  acquired  only  by  close  appli- 
cation, thorough  mastery  of  the  principles  of  the 
science  and  by  a  delicacy  and  accuracy  of  mechan- 
ical skill  necessary  in  hardly  any  other  calling.  The 
possession  and  utilization  of  these  essential  attri- 
butes have  made  Dr.  Bimrose,  of  Butte,  one  of  the 
representative  dental  surgeons  of  the  state. 

Frank  Herbert  Bimrose  is  a  native  son  of  merrie 
old  England,  having  been  born  in  picturesque  Lan- 
cashire on  April  30,  1874.  His  parents,  Edward 
and  Elizabeth  (Biggs)  Bimrose,  were  likewise  rep- 
resentative of  old  English  lineage,  and  they  are  now 
residents  of  Eureka,  Utah,  having  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  when  Dr.  Herbert  was  a  lad  eight 
years  old.  The  Doctor  received  such  educational 
advantages  in  his  early  youth  as  were  afforded  by 
the  public  and  high  schools,  and  put  his  scholastic 
acquirements  to  a  practical  test  by  engaging  in 
teaching  for  two  years.  In  1894  he  entered  the 
dental  department  of  the  Northwestern  University, 
of  Evanston,  III,  at  Chicago,  and  there  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1898,  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Upon  being  thus  thor- 
oughly fortified  for  his  profession  the  Doctor  located 
in  the  beautiful  city  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  for  one 
vear    and  was  associated    with    Dr.    F.    C.    Rood. 


Then  he  came  to  ]\Iontana,  believing  that  this  new 
and  progressive  state  offered  superior  advantages 
to  an  ambitious  young  professional  man. 

He  has  had  no  reason  to  regret  his  choice,  for  he 
located  in  Butte  and  has  established  a  most  satis- 
factory professional  business,  his  careful  and  skill- 
ful work  having  given  him  a  high  reputation.  His 
finely  appointed  offices  are  located  in  the  Hennessy 
block.  The  mechanical  equipments  are  of  modern 
design,  while  all  work  is  executed  with  scrupulous 
fidelity  and  the  utmost  skill.  In  politics  he  is  inde- 
pendent in  his  attitude  and  fraternally  he  is  identi- 
fied with  Damon  Lodge  No.  i.  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  with  the  Butte  Council,  Royal  Arcanuni,  of 
which  he  is  now  vice-regent.  The  Doctor  enjoys 
marked  popularity  and  esteem  in  professional,  fra- 
ternal and  social  circles  and  is  recognized  as  an  able 
and  progressive  business  man,  energetic  and  public- 
spirited. 

On  April  27,  1895,  Dr.  Bimrose  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Marie  Duffield,  born-  in  Matta- 
mora.  111.,  the  daughter  of  Milton  and  Martha 
(Whittlesey)  Duffield,  natives  of  Connecticut,  the 
Whittleseys  being  an  old  colonial  family,  several 
representatives  of  which  were  valiant  soldiers  in 
the  Revolution. 


FRANK  L.  BENEPE.— To  the  enlisting  of 
men  of  notable  enterprise  and  integrity  in  the 
furthering  of  her  industrial  activities  is  mainly  due 
the  precedence  and  prosperity  which  attends  the 
great  state  of  Alontana ;  and  among  those  repre- 
sentative business  men  is  Mr.  Benepe,  at  the  head 
of  industrial  enterprises  of  great  importance,  and 
who  is  well  known  as  a  progressive  and  popular 
citizen  of  Bozeman,  Gallatin  county.  He  came  to 
Montana  with  naught  but  energ)',  self-reliance,  hon- 
esty of  purpose  and  a  determination  to  attain  suc- 
cess by  worthy  and  legitimate  means.  He  holds 
prestige  as  a  sterling  type  of  the  self-made  man. 
and  has  demonstrated  the  possibilities  for  individual 
accomplishment  in  the  industrial  and  commercial 
Hfe  of  Montana.  Mr.  Benepe  is  a  native  of  the  old 
Buckeve  state,  having  been  born  in  Tuscarawas 
county,  Ohio,  on  January  3,  1851,  being  the  son  of 
Seth  \V.  and  Sarah  H.  (Howe)  Benepe,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Ohio,  July,  1817;  the  latter  in 
the  same  state  in  October,  1816.  In  1851  they 
moved  to  Christian  county,  111.  The  parents  are 
now    living    in    Kansas  City,  Kan.     The    paternal 
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grandfather  was  a  surgeon  in  the  French  army  un- 
der Napoleon,  and  was  called  a  Swiss,  the  place  of 
his  birth  being  near  the  line  bet\yeen  Switzerland 
and  France.  He  came  to  America  in  an  early  day, 
remaining  in  Ohio  until  his  death,  and  was  known 
as  a  man  of  superior  ability. 

Frank  L.  Benepe,  the  subject  of  this  review,  was 
reared  on  the  homestead  farm,  and  received  such 
school  advantages  in  his  youth  as  were  afforded  in 
the  district,  but  in  later  years  he  has  eiTectively 
added  thereto  by  close  study  and  by  a  rare  power 
of  absorption  through  association  with  men  and 
affairs  in  the  practical  sphere  of  business.  He  early 
assumed  the  duties  of  life,  having  earned  his  first 
dollar  when  but  fourteen  years  of  age.  When 
twenty-four  years  old  he  engaged  in  farming,  culti- 
vating a  portion  of  the  farm  owned  by  his  father, 
and  in  1876  he  engaged  in  bujing  and  shipping 
horses  to  the  New  Orleans  market.  On  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills  he  started  for  that 
section.  From  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  he  made  his  way 
into  the  Black  Hills  in  the  spring  of  1877,  and  after 
prospecting  for  a  short  time,  he  went,  in  August,  to 
the  Little  Big  Horn  country.  He  gradually  moved 
westward,  suffering  all  the  hardships  a  trip  under 
such  conditions  entailed  in  the  early  days,  and 
finally  reached  the  town  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  on  the 
nth  of  September.  He  traversed  the  Custer  battle- 
field the  year  after  the  memorable  massacre  of  Gen. 
Custer  and  his  brave  men,  and  on  the  entire  trip 
from  the  Black  Hills  to  Bozeman  he  was  accom- 
panied by  I.  J.  Kountz,  now  president  of  one  of  the 
leading  banking  institutions  in  the  city  of  Boze- 
man. On  reaching  Bozeman  Mr.  Benepe  had  en- 
tirely exhausted  his  financial  resources,  being  "flat 
broke" — quite  expressive,  if  not  elegant. 

He  walked  on  into  the  valley  about  three  miles 
and  secured  work  in  the  harvest  field,  but  later 
secured  a  position  to  teach  in  a  country  school  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  fall  and  winter.  In  the  spring  of 
1878  he  rented  a  ranch,  engaged  in  farming  until 
fall,  when  he  came  to  Bozeman  and  engaged  in  the 
setting  up  of  farm  machinery  preparatory  for  field 
work.  It  was  by  mere  accident  that  he  turned  his 
attention  to  this  line  of  industry,  wherein  he  has 
attained  such  notable  success.  Observing  and  at  all 
times  able  to  discern  a  good  business  opportunity, 
he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  an  excellent 
opening  was  offered  for  the  establishing  of  an  agri- 
cultural machine  and  implement  business  in  Boze- 
man. He  at  once  consulted  ways  and  means,  form- 
ulated definite  plans,and  on  January  10, 1880.  we  find 


him  associated  with  John  B.  Davidson  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  agricultural  implement  and  grain 
warehouse  in  Bozeman,  to  which  city  Gallatin  val- 
ley is  tributary.  This  partnership  continued  until 
April  27,  1883,  when  he  purchased  Mr.  Davidson's 
interest  and  established  the  enterprise  upon  his  own 
responsibilities,  conducting  the  same  until  1890, 
when  he  effected  the  organization  of  the  Bozeman 
Implement,  Harness  and  Carriage  Company,  of 
which  he  is  the  head.  The  business  was  enlarged 
and  conducted  under  the  title  noted  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  when  the  present  firm  of  Benepe,  Owen- 
house  Company  was  incorporated,  our  subject  becom- 
ing president  of  the  concern  at  its  inception  and  has 
since  presided  over  its  destinies  in  the  same  capac- 
ity. The  effective  methods  introduced  by  our  sub- 
ject, the  system  brought  to  bear  in  the  conducting 
of  details  and  the  thorough  executive  and  business 
ability  of  the  interested  principals,  gained  the  confi- 
dence and  patronage  of  the  farmers  throughout  the 
tributary  territory,  and  the  business  has  so  broad- 
ened in  its  scope  that  the  establishment  stands  to- 
day as  the  most  extensive  supply  depot  and  ware- 
house in  its  line  that  can  be  found  in  eastern  Mon- 
tana, if  not  in  the  entire  state.  It  is  certain  that  the 
company  annually  handles  more  grain  than  any 
other  firm  or  corporation  within  the  limits  of  Mon- 
tana, this  adjunct  of  the  original  business  having 
grown  to  be  of  vast  importance.  In  addition  to  this 
magnificent  enterprise,  so  largely  resultant  through 
his  progresive  efforts  and  keen  business  discrimina- 
tion, Mr.  Benepe  owns  and  operates  a  large  grain 
and  stock  ranch  in  Gallatin  valley,  and  has  a  fine 
stock  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Bozeman,  both  devoted 
to  the  raising  and  breeding  of  high-grade  Hereford 
cattle.  Through  this  latter  enterprise  he  has  done 
much  to  advance  the  stock  interests  in  the  state,  and 
is  specially  advantageous  to  others  engaged  in  the 
cattle  industry  in  the  great  northwest.  In  his  fra- 
ternal relations  Mr.  Benepe  is  identified  with  the 
time-honored  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  ]\Iasons, 
and  while  he  takes  a  public-spirited  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  the  general  progress  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  county  and  state,  has  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  actively  identify  himself  with 
political  affairs,  believing  that  he  discharges  his 
duty  in  this  line  when  he  exercises  his  right  of  fran- 
chise. In  national  affairs  he  gives  his  support  to 
the  Republican  party, but  in  local  matters  maintains 
an  independent  attitude.  He  has  served  as  mayor 
of  Bozeman  for  two  years.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful homes  in  the  citv  of  Bozeman  is  that  owned  bv 
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Mr.  Beiiepe,  where  the  gracious  and  refined  hospi- 
tality of  himself  and  wife  is  always  in  evidence. 
They  are  prominent  and  popular  in  social  life,  and 
their  immediate  friends  and  acquaintances  embrace 
the  entire  community.  Mrs.  Benepe  is  a  member  of 
the  Presb3terian  church.  On  December  19,  1882, 
I\Ir.  Benepe  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jan- 
nette  Trent,  who  was  born  in  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
February  16,  1861,  a  daughter  of  Matthew  and 
Frances  (Doyle)  Trent,  natives  of  Louisville,  Ky., 
who  moved  to  Kansas  in  an  early  day.  The  former 
was  born  October  19,  1817,  and  the  latter  in  1825. 
They  are  the  parents  of  five  children,  one  of  whom, 
Byron,  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months ;  the  oth- 
ers, Frank  L.,  Jr.,  Ellen  E.,  Genevieve  A.  and  Lu- 
cien,  are  devoted  in  their  parental  affections,  and 
are  worthy  representatives  of  that  manhood  and 
womanhood  which  marks  the  American  type  as 
a  standard  that  all  others  may  follow. 


HON.  WILLARD  BENNETT.— In  the  ances- 
try of  Hon.  Willard  Bennett,  of  Helena,  the 
cavaliers  of  A'irginia  and  the  Puritans  of  Connecti- 
cut were  united,  and  he  presents  in  his  character 
and  career  the  best  features  of  both,  being  a  courtly 
and  cultivated  gentleman  and  a  keen,  thrifty  and 
ingenious  business  man.  His  father  was  Nicholas 
Bennett,  a  native  of  the  Old  Dominion,  where  his 
family  had  a  long  and  honorable  record;  and  his 
mother  was  Diana  Sprague,  descendant  of  an  old 
and  prosperous  Connecticut  family.  They  removed 
in  childhood  with  their  parents  to  Canada,  where 
they  were  educated  and  married,  and  where  the 
father  died  after  a  life  of  usefulness,  leaving  the 
mother,  who  still  resides  in  that  country.  They  had 
five  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  made  their 
residence  in  the  United  States.  One  of  the  sons, 
following  the  flag  of  his  adopted  country  through 
the  strife  and  turmoil  of  the  Civil  war,  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  The  others  are  yet  living, 
a  credit  to  their  parentage  and  helpful  factors  in  the 
body  of  our  people.  Nelson's  home  is  at  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  Sidney's  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Albert's 
in  New  Mexico. 

Willard  Bennett  lived  in  Canada  until  he  was 
'fourteen  years  old.  Then,  in  1S60,  he  removed  to 
the  United  States  and  located  at  Medina,  N. 
Y.,  where  he  remained  eighteen  months.  Just  then 
petroleum,  the  newest  gift  of  Mother  Earth  to  man, 
awakened  the  cupidity  and  quickened  the  energies 


of  the  dwellers  on  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  thousands 
flocked  to  the  oil  fields.  Among  them  went  Willard 
Bennett.  He  remained  there  two  years,  drilling  oil 
wells  with  his  brother.  Nelson.  In  1865  he  went  to 
Missouri  and  purchased  land  near  Sedalia  as  an  in- 
vestment. In  1867  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and 
soon  afterwards  to  Canada.  Subsequently  he  re- 
turned to  the  oil  regions  and'  remained  there  until 
1881,  when  he  emigrated  to  Montana,  locating  at 
Deer  Lodge,  where  he  and  his  brother  Nelson  en- 
gaged in  merchandising.  They  conducted  branch 
houses  at  Butte  and  Townsend,  all  under  the  firm 
name  of  Bennett  Bros.  For  eleven  years  they  pros- 
pered together;  then,  in  1892,  Willard  sold  his  share 
of  the  enterprise  and  purchased  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  Royal  gold  mine  in  Granite  county,  which 
he  operated  successfully  for  four  years.  In  1894 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  the  profitable  and 
rapidly  increasing  industry  of  stock  raising,  and  he 
immediately  started  an  extensive  business  in  that 
line  in  Custer  county,  to  which  he  has  since  added 
sheep  breeding  in  Broadwater  and  other  counties. 
He  now  (1901)  owns  over  10,000  sheep  and  a  large 
number  of  horses  of  superior  quality.  In  addition 
his  mining  interests  are  still  large  in  various  parts 
of  the  state.  Mr.  Bennett  was  married  in  1873  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Tomlinson,  of  Canada,  where  the 
ceremony  was  performed.  They  have  three  sons 
and  one  daughter,  Milton,  Anson  and  George  N., 
the  first  being  in  partnership  with  his  father,  and 
Ethelene,  wife  of  Albert  J.  Galen,  of  Helena. 

In  lines  of  public  enterprise  J\Ir.  Bennett  has  been 
energetic  and  progressive.  He,  in  company  with  N. 
J.  Bulenberg  and  William  Coleman,  built  and  still 
owns  the  first  system  of  water  works  for  Deer 
Lodge.  He  was  also  potential  in  organizing  the 
first  street  railway  company  in  Butte,  a  combination 
horse  and  steam  line,  for  which  he  secured  the  fran- 
chise. And  he  is  largely  interested  in  the  gas  man- 
ufacturing plant  at  Billingham  Bay,  Wash.,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother  Nelson.  In  politics  he  is  a 
lifelong  Republican.  He  has  no  ambition  for  the 
honors  of  official  position,  but  as  a  good  citizen, 
having  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives  at  heart,  in  1894  he  did  consent  to  represent 
his  people  in  the  state  legislature  for  one  term,  in 
order  to  secure  for  them  much-needed  local  legisla- 
tion. Fraternally  he  is  a  Free  Mason,  connected 
with  two  of  its  branches,  the  Blue  Lodge  and  the 
Royal  Arch  Chapter.  The  story  of  Mr.  Bennett's 
success  in  Montana  is  not  one  of  the  many,  but  one 
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of  the  selected  few.  His  opportunities  have  not 
been  greater  or  more  numerous,  than  those  offered 
to  thousands  of  others,  but  his  sagacity  and  in- 
telHgence  have  enabled  him  to  grasp  and  utilize 
his,  while  others  have  allowed  theirs  to  go  un- 
noticed. Moreover  he  has  at  the  same  time  those 
other  qualities  which  command  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  men — a  high  sense  of  honor,  a  proper  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  his  fellows  and  a  suavity  and 
sinceritv  of  manner. 


ALDEN  J.  BENNETT.— The  specitic  and  dis- 
tinctive province  of  this  publication  is  to  enter 
record  concerning  those  who  have  been  the  found- 
ers and  builders  of  the  great  state  of  Montana,  and 
in  view  of  this  fact  it  is  imperative  that  special  ref- 
erence be  made  to  Mr.  Bennett,  that  honored  pio- 
neer and  influential  citizen  of  both  territory  and 
state.  He  was  born  in  Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  25,  1847,  the  son  of  Phineas  L.  and  Minerva 
(Hakes)  Bennett.  The  original  American  progeni- 
tor in  the  agnatic  line  was  Robert  Bennett  ( i ) ,  an 
emigrant  from  England  to  Rhode  Island  in  1630, 
and  the  lineage  is  traced  through  Robert  (2),  who 
died  in  Portsmouth,  R.  L,  in  1722;  Robert  (3),  who 
died  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  in  1746;  John  (4),  who  died 
at  Dartmouth,  Mass.,  in  1769;  Alden  (5),  a  sea 
captain,  lost  at  sea  in  1798;  Isaac  (6),  who  died  in 
Harpersfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1812;  Phineas  L.  (7),  who 
died  at  York,  Pa.,  in  1892,  to  Alden  J.  Bennett  (8). 
On  the  father's  side  in  the  cognatic  line,  the  ances- 
try traces  to  George  and  Anna  (Becket)  Soule,  the 
former  of  whom  landed  from  the  ]\Iayflower  in 
1620  and  the  latter  from  the  Ann,  three  years  later. 
The  Soule  family  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  New  England,  numbers 
battling  bravely  as  soldiers  in  every  war  from  King 
Philip's  war  to  the  Spanish- American  contest ; 
while  in  law,  literature  and  commercial  life  they 
have  been  prominent.  Isaac  Bennett,  great-grand- 
father of  Alden  J.,  was  born  in  Duchess  county,  N. 
Y.,  June  22,  1780,  and  married  Anna  Losee,  both 
being  Friends.  They  removed  at  once  after  mar- 
riage to  the  primitive  wilds  of  Delaware  county, 
where  they  were  of  the  earliest  pioneers.  The  sec- 
ond of  their  five  children  was  Phineas  Lounsbury 
Bennett,  born  in  Harpersfield,  N.  Y.,  February  15, 
1806,  and  who  died  in  York,  Pa.  On  December  23, 
1840,  he  married  Minerva  Hakes,  a  daughter  of 
Judge  Lyman  Hakes,  who  presided  on  the  district 


bench  in  Delaware  county  and  also  served  in  the 
war  of  1812.  ;\Irs.  Bennett  died  at  York,  Pa.,  May 
7,  1899.  Phineas  L.  and  Minerva  (Hakes)  Ben- 
nett had  four  children,  Frances  M.,  Lyman  Hakes, 
Alden  J.and  Isaac.  Frances  M.  married  Hon.  Rodney 
Dennis  and  died  at  York,  Pa.,  in  March,  1901.  Ly- 
man Hakes  Bennett  died  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in 
October,  1897,  being  then  judge  of  the  district 
court  for  Luzerne  county.  Isaac  resides  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Alden  Joseph  Bennett  received  preliminary  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  and  later  was  graduated 
from  Franklin  Engineering  School,  at  Franklin,  N. 
Y.,  with  the  class  of  1866.  As  an  engineer  he  was 
identified  with  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  from 
1868  until  the  completion  of  the  road.  He  then 
went  to  White  Pine,  Nev.,  engaged  in  mining  and 
milling  until  1 870,  and  here  had  numerous  experi-  ■ 
ences  incidental  to  frontier  life.  In  1870  he  came  to 
jMontana,  located  in  Virginia  City,  taught  school 
for  a  number  of  years  and  also  was  county  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  Madison  county.  He  was 
also  engaged  in  ranching  for  three  years,  associated 
with  his  old  friend  and  schoolmate,  J.  H.  Harper, 
now  of  Butte,  Mont.  In  1876  Mr.  Bennett  became 
bookkeeper  in  the  bank  of  Henry  Filing,  at  Vir- , 
ginia  City,  a  position  which  he  filled  for  three 
years.  In  1879  the  banking  firm  of  Raymond,  Har- 
rington &  Co.  was  organized  and  Mr.  Bennett  be- 
came one  of  the  firm  and  its  manager.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1889,  the  company  was  reorganized  as  Hall  & 
Bennett,  the  other  stockholders  retiring,  and  the  in- 
stitution being  continued  by  Amos  C.  Hall  and  ]Mr. 
Bennett.  The  firm  name  is  still  retained,  although 
Mr.  Hall  died  in  1893.  This  is  one  of  the  solid, 
conservative  banking  houses  of  the  state,  and  its  af- 
fairs have  been  handled  with  signal  discretion  and 
ability  by  Mr.  Bennett,  who  has  been  the  chief  exec- 
utive from  the  first.  Mr.  Hall's  interests  in  the 
bank  are  still  retained  and  the  business  is  con- 
ducted under  the  title  of  the  Hall  &  Bennett  Bank- 
ing Company.  Aside  from  his  banking  interests  at 
Virginia  City,  Mr.  Bennett  is  also  connected  with 
various  'extensive  business  enterprises,  being  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Twin  Bridges ;  president  of  the 
Alder  Gulch  Consolidated  Mining  Company,  etc. 

j\Ir.  Bennett  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
party  affairs  in  the  city  and  county  as  a  Republican.' 
He  has  served  many  terms  as  one  of  the  aldermen  . 
of  Virginia  City  and  was  elected  its  mayor  in  1888, 
since  which  time  he  has  been  incumbent  of  this  posi- 
tion for  six  additional  terms.    He  was  county  super- 
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intendent  of  schools  in  1882-3  and  for  ten  years 
chairman  of  the  Madison  county  central  committee 
of  his  party,  has  held  membership  in  the  territorial 
and  state  central  committees  and  was  an  alternate 
delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention  held 
in  Minneapolis  in  1892.  Mr.  Bennett  was  the  can- 
didate of  his  party  for  lieutenant-governor  in  1900, 
but  was  defeated,  as  were  the  other  candidates. 
Fraternally  he  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
order  of  Elks  and  the  Odd  Fellows,  being  past  ex- 
alted ruler  of  the  Virginia  City  lodge  of  the  former 
and  having  "passed  the  chairs"  in  Virginia  City 
Lodge  No.  7,  of  the  latter  organization.  He  deliv- 
ered the  oration  at  the  Elks"  memorial  conclave  at 
Helena  in  December,  1899,  and  at  Butte  in  1900, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  popular  Elks  in  the  state.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  New  York  Society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

On  November  21,  1878,  in  Virginia  City,  Mr. 
Bennett  was  married  with  Miss  Mary  Prout,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Henry  Hedges  Prout,  a  clergyman  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  as  a  missionary  of 
which  he  was  stationed  in  North  Carolina,  where 
Mrs.  Bennett  was  born.  The  original  American 
ancestor  was  an  Englishman,  Capt.  Prout,  who 
located  in  Boston  in  1641.  After  the  Civil  war  Rev. 
H.  H.  Prout  lived  in  New  York  until  1872,  when 
he  became  rector  of  the  church  in  Virginia  City, 
Mont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  have  three  children, 
Minerva  M.,  Henry  P.  and  Lyman  H.  The  daugh- 
ter is  a  graduate  of  Wells  College  and  the  elder  son 
is  assistant  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Twin  Bridges. 
Mrs.  Bennett  is  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  which  the  family  attends.  Of  Mr. 
Bennett  another  publication  has  spoken  as  follows : 
"Since  coming  to  Montana  he  has  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  all  public  enterprises  and  rendered  sub- 
stantial aid  to  every  undertaking  intended  to  benefit 
the  town,  the  county,  the  state  or  the  country  at 
large,  and  his  whole  record  as  a  citizen  and  business 
man  has  been  such  as  to  justly  win  him  the  high 
esteem  of  all  who  know  him." 


WILLL\M  M.  BLACKFORD.— It  has  been 
well  said  that  law  is  a  jealous  mistress, 
and  demands  of  her  votaries  an  undivided  loyalty 
and  singleness  of  purpose.  This  fact  is  exempli- 
fied in  the  career  of  every  truly  successful  lawyer. 
The  bar  of  Montana  has  ever  maintained  a  high 
standing,  and  among  its  representative  members  in 


Fergus  county  is  William  'SI.  Blackford,  senior 
member  of  the  firm  of  Blackford  &  Blackford,  of 
Lewi  st  own. 

Mr.  Blackford  was  born  in  \\niile  county,  111., 
on  the  22d  of  October,  i860,  a  son  of  James  M.  and 
Cecily  (Spencer)  Blackford,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  White  county,  111.,  and  the  latter  in 
England,  whence  she  accompanied  her  parents  on 
their  removal  to  the  United  States  in  her  childhood. 
James  M.  Blackford  was  a  farmer  in  his  native 
state,  where  he  passed  his  entire  life,  his  death  oc- 
curring on  the  17th  of  March,  1887.  He  was  a  son 
of  Ishmael  Blackford,  likewise  born  in  White  coun- 
ty, 111.,  where  he  passed  his  life  in  agriculture.  The 
family  originally  came  from  Virginia,  where  it  was 
established  in  the  colonial  epoch,  and  in  Illinois  it 
was  numbered  among  the  very  earliest  settlers. 
James  M.  and  Cecily  Blackford  were  the  parents 
of  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  all  of  whom  are  liv- 
ing. The  mother  is  now  residing  in  White  county, 
III 

William  M.  Blackford  is  indebted  to  the  public 
schools  for  his  preliminary  schooling,  and  he  con- 
tinued his  literary  studies  in  the  National  Normal 
University  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  where  he  was  gradu- 
ated as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1887.  He  had  pre- 
viously devoted  considerable  time  to  the  reading  of 
law  under  effective  preceptors.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  went  to  Jacksonville,  Ore.,  as  principal  of 
the  grammar  department  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  city,  and  retained  this  position  nine  months, 
from  there  going  to  Oakland,  Cal.,  where  he  studied 
law  until  1889,  when  he  came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  to 
take  charge  of  the  affairs  of  J.  E.  Carne,  an  attor- 
ney. In  January,  1890,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  state  and  was  in  practice  at  Butte  until  May, 
when  he  removed  to  Helena,  and  was  associated 
with  Judge  Decius  S.  Wade,  ex-chief  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Montana,  and  also  with  Judge 
J.  W.  Kinsley.  For  one  year  he  was  clerk  of  the 
code  commisson.  In  February,  1894,  Mr.  Black- 
ford removed  to  Lewistown,  and  has  since  been  en- 
gaged there  in  the  active  and  successful  work  of 
his  profession.  In  July,  1899.  his  brother,  James  M. 
Blackford,  joined  him  in  the  law  firm  of  Blackford 
&  Blackford.  They  are  thoroughly  equipped  for 
their  profession  labors  and  occupy  a  noticeably 
convenient  and  well  arranged  suite  of  offices. 

In  politics  Mr.  Blackford  is  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  party,  in  which  he  has-been  an 
active  worker.  He  is  prominent  in  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternitv  and  is  now  master  of  Lewistown  Lodge  No. 
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37,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  also  being  a  member  of  Hiram 
Chapter  No.  15,  R.  A.  M.;  and  of  Black  Eagle 
Commandery  No.  8,  Knights  Templar,  at  Great 
Falls. 

On  the  4th  of  December,  1895,  Mr.  Blackford 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Otten,  a 
daughter  of  Herman  Otten,  president  of  the  Judith 
Basin  Bank,  of  Lewistown,  and  one  of  the  promi- 
nent and  influential  citizens  of  Fergus  county.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Blackford  have  three  children,  Herman 
O.,  Cecily  Elise  and  Anna  M. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  CONRAD.— The  great 
American  republic  has  in  many  ways  reset 
the  conditions  of  life  and  changed  long  established 
beliefs  in  numerous  lines  of  thought  and  action. 
Until  the  gigantic  enterprises  which  distinguished 
the  development  of  her  enormous  northwestern  ter- 
ritories were  put  into  successful  operation  no  one 
thought  of  looking  for  mercantile  or  business  in- 
dustries of  magnitude  outside  the  mighty  marts  of 
commerce.  America  has  taught  the  world  that  they 
can  be  conducted  on  an  enormous  scale  in  the  very 
heart  of  an  almost  unbroken  wilderness.  One  of 
the  most  impressive  illustrations  of  this  fact  is  fur- 
nished by  the  career  and  achievements  of  the  Con- 
rad brothers,  Hon.  William  G.  and  Charles  E. 
Conrad.  The  business  enterprises  which  these  gen- 
tlemen have  put  into  motion  and  conducted  to  em- 
phatic success  are  of  such  a  character  and  magni- 
tude as  to  forcibly  engage  the  attention  and  almost 
stagger  belief,  even  here  in  the  west,  where  men 
have  their  vision  adapted  to  colossal  proportions  in 
everything. 

Hon.  W.  G.  Conrad,  the  scion  of  old  colonial 
families,  was  born  in  Warren  county,  Va.,  August 
3,  1848.  His  father  was  Col.  James  W.  Conrad, 
whose  paternal  American  forebear,  Joseph  Conrad, 
emigrated  from  Germany  and  settled  in  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Shenandoah  in  very  early  days  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  Colonel  married  Miss  Maria  • 
Ashby,  also  belonging  to  a  Virginia  family  identi- 
fied with  the  history  of  the  commonwealth  from  its 
earliest  colonial  period,  her  ancestor,  John  Ashby, 
a  loyal  subject  of  Charles  I,  being  among  the  first 
Englishmen  who  landed  on  Virginia  soil.  Mrs.  Con- 
rad's great-grandfather,  also  named  John  Ashby, 
was  with  Washington  under  Braddock  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  and  her  grandfather,  Benjamin  Ashby,  was 
one  of  that  great  commander's  confidential  ofificers 


in  the  Revolutionary  struggle.  Col.  James  W. 
and  Maria  S.  (Ashby)  Conrad  were  parents  of 
thirteen  children,  six  of  whom  are  now  living.  They 
owned  a  large  Virginia  plantation,  and,  besides  be- 
ing a  colonel  in  the  state  militia,  the  father  was  long 
a  prominent  judge.  They  removed  to  Montana  in 
1874,  and  his  life  was  peacefully  ended  at  Great 
Falls  in  1894  at  the  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Hon.  William  G.  Conrad,  their  oldest  son,  was 
reared  on  the  plantation  and  supplemented  his  dis- 
trict school  education  at  the  famous  Washington 
Academy.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  with 
his  brother,  Charles  E.  Conrad,  whose  interesting 
life  story  appears  on  another  page  of  this  work,  he 
came  to  Montana,  traveling  by  rail  to  Cincinnati, 
thence  down  the  Ohio  to  Cairo,  up  the  Mississippi 
to  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  Missouri  to  Fort  Benton, 
which  was  reached  in  safety  after  a  three-months' 
journey  of  4,000  miles  by  water  through  many 
privations  and  dangers.  Mr.  Conrad  at  once 
entered  upon  his  remarkably  successful  western 
business  career.  He  and  his  brother  both  found 
employment  with  I.  G.  Baker  &  Co.  as  clerks.  At 
the  end  of  four  years  they  became  partners  in  this 
firm,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  more  years,  sole  pro- 
prietors, by  purchase,  of  the  immense  business, 
probably  the  largest  mercantile  enterprise  in  the 
entire  northwest  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  one  of  the  most  extensive  ever  con- 
ducted by  private  capital  in  the  world. 
It  comprised  very  extensive  freighting  opera- 
tions and  numerous  large  mercantile  es- 
tablishments in  both  our  country  and  the 
Dominion.  Enormous  quantities  of  supplies  were 
hauled  from  Fort  Benton  for  both  their  own  use  and 
that  of  the  Canadian  government  and  this  required 
the  services  of  hundreds  of  men  and  thousands  of 
mules  and  cattle.  After  the  purchase  W.  G.  Conrad 
took  control  of  the  Montana  branch  of  the  business 
and  his  brother  of  the  Canadian.  The  latter  included 
large  stores  at  Lethbridge,  Fort  McLeod,  Calgary, 
and  Fort  Walsh,  and  a  bonded  freighting  line 
extending  from  eastern  Canada  to  the  northwest 
territory.  The  firm  handled  all  kinds  of  military 
and  Indian  supplies,  and  furnished  the  Canadian 
government  the  money  to  pay  their  mounted  po- 
lice and  Indian  annuities.  In  Montana  their 
freight  lines  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  terri- 
tory, supplying  Helena,  Missoula,  Bozeman  and 
many  other  places  with  their  merchandise,  and  the 
government  with  supplies  for  both  soldiers  and 
Indians.     They  also  owned  and  operated  a  number 
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of  steamboats  on  the  Missouri  and  several  Canadian 
streams.  Frequently  they  handled  over  20,000,000 
pounds  of  freight  in  a  year,  and  they  did  this  with- 
out apparent  difficulty  or  extraordinary  effort,  so 
highly  endowed  by  nature  are  they  with  executive 
ability,  financial  genius  and  capacity  for  large  af- 
fairs. They  continued  this  business  from  1874  to 
1888,  and  then  sold  their  merchantile  interests  in 
Canada  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  sale  being 
consummated  in  London,  and,  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  they  also  disposed  of  the  freighting  line. 

In  the  meantime  they  had  become  interested  in 
the  cattle  business  in  Canada,  and  they  still  retain 
that  interest,  having  it  in  two  outfits — the  Leth- 
bridge  Cattle  Company  and  the  Benton  &  St.  Louis 
Cattle  Company,  the  former  of  which  is  confined  to 
Canada  while  the  latter  conducts  extensive  opera- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  line.  In  addition  to  his 
cattle  enterprises,  Mr.  Conrad  engaged  in  banking, 
founding  the  First  National  Bank  of  Fort  Benton, 
of  which  he  was  president  during  its  existence.  After 
some  years  of  successful  operation  at  Fort  Benton 
this  bank  was  removed  to  Great  Falls  and  the  name 
changed  to  the  Northwestern  National  Bank,  of 
which  he  and  his  brother  were  sole  owners.  In 
1894  they  sold  the  Boston  and  Montana  people  one- 
fifth  of  this  stock  and,  at  their  request,  B.  D. 
Hatcher  was  made  cashier  and  acted  as  their  repre- 
sentative. In  December,  i8g6.  Hatcher  bought 
the  balance  of  the  Conrad  brothers'  stock  for  the 
Boston  and  Montana  people.  Two  months  later  the 
bank  was  closed,  and  the  people  of  northern  Mon- 
tana well  know  what  then  happened.  It  takes  over 
twenty  years  to  grow  men  and  as  many  more  to  try 
them  to  see  if  they  be  men.  When  the  wires  flashed 
the  news  to  W.  G.  Conrad,  then  at  White  Post, 
Va.,  the  immediate  message  that  came  back  was : 
"I  want  every  depositor  paid  in  full."  In  this  tele- 
gram he  also  asked  James  T.  Stanford  to  act  as 
receiver.  Mr.  Conrad  went  to  Washington,  had 
Stanford  appointed,  and,  not  only  the  people  of 
Montana,  but  all  the  bankers  of  the  United  States, 
know  how  well  and  quickly  the  depositors  got  their 
money.  When  asked  why  he  did  this  Mr.  Conrad 
said:  "The  people  deposited  their  money  on  ac- 
count of  my  connection  with  this  bank,  and,  al- 
though advised  by  the  best  lawyers  of  the  state 
that  I  am  not  legally  liable,  I  would  rather  not  have 
a  dollar  than  to  see  these  people  lose  their  money." 

Mr.  Conrad  is  also  president  of  the  Conrad  In- 
vestment Company,  which  owns  large  tracts  of  land, 
town  sites,  electric  light  and  power  plants  and  thous- 


ands of  cattle  and  sheep.  This  is  the  largest 
financial  factor  of  its  kind  in  the  entire  northwest. 
In  addition  to  these  investments  he  is  a  large  owner 
and  the  treasurer  of  the  Conrad-Price  Cattle  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  leading  cattle  firms  in  Montana  and 
Canada.  Besides  these  numerous  enterprises,  which 
would  seem  to  be  enough  to  occupy  all  his  faculties 
and  all  of  his  time,  he  serves  as  treasurer  of  the 
Conrad-Harris  Cattle  Company  and  is  heavily  inter- 
ested in  mines  in  Montana  and  other  mining  sec- 
tions of  this  continent.  His  operations  in  the  sphere 
of  finance  are  colossal  in  scope  and  far-reaching  in 
variety;  and  yet  they  are  so  systematized  that  it  is 
as  easy  for  him  to  conduct  them  successfully  and 
without  friction  as  it  would  be  for  many  a  man  to 
operate  a  corner  grocery.  Mr.  Conrad  is  imperial  in 
the  range  and  sweep  of  his  financial  transactions, 
and  holds  a  princely  rank  among  the  great  finan- 
ciers of  the  country.  To  the  end  that  his  banking 
establishment,  the  Conrad  Banking  Company,  may 
be  suitably  housed  and  accommodated,  .he  has  re- 
cently completed  a  home  for  it  in  Great  Falls,  which 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  buildings  erected  for 
this  purpose  in  Montana,  and  it  would  do  credit 
to  any  city.  He  has  also  recently  erected  another 
business  block  in  that  city  which  is  in  keeping  with 
the  general  character  of  his  achievements. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Conrad  is  an  uncom- 
promising Democrat,  and  a  recognized  leader  of 
his  party.  During  his  residence  in  Choteau  county 
he  served  as  county  commissioner,  being  elected  to 
the  office  when  he  was  barely  of  age,  and  he  was 
returned  to  it  at  each  succeeding  election  so  long 
as  he  was  a  resident  of  the  county.  He  also  repre- 
sented north  and  east  Montana  as  a  member  of  the 
upper  house  in  the  territorial  legislature  of  1879 
and  1880,  and  filled  a  number  of  offices  in  Fort 
Benton  and  was  its  first  mayor.  In  the  memorable 
contest  for  the  United  States  senatorship  of  1899 
in  the  Montana  legislature  he  was  a  candidate, 
and  lacked  only  four  votes  of  election,  notwith- 
standing the  immense  amount  of  money  expended 
for  his  successful  competitor;  and  in  1901,  although 
he  was  not  a  candidate,  he  received  a  very  flatter- 
ing vote.  In  1876  Mr.  Conrad  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Fannie  E.  Bowen,  of  Virginia, 
a  daughter  of  Hon.  Paul  L.  Bowen,  of  that  state. 
Four  of  their  five  children  are  living:  Maria 
Josephine,  Minnie  Atkisson,  George  Harfield  and 
Arthur  Franklin.  Their  eldest  son,  William  Lee, 
died  in  1878  when  he  was  one  year  old.  Mr.  Con- 
rad owns  a  beautiful  residence  in  the  picturesque 
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Shenandoah  valley  in  Virginia,  which  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  and  most  imposing  in  the 
state.  He  also  has  a  charming  Montana  home  in 
Great  Falls,  where  his  numerous  friends  are  roy- 
ally entertained.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Conrad  are  active 
members  of  the  Episcopal  church,  in  which  he  has 
held  the  office  of  vestryman  for  years.  In  fra- 
ternal circles  he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order.  In  church,  in  social  and  in  business  circles 
he  is  highly  esteemed,  and,  best  of  all,  he  deserves 
every  encomium  that  he  has  received. 


FRED  G.  BENSON,  senior  member  of  the  ex- 
tensive firm  of  Benson,  Carpenter  &  Co.,  deal- 
ers in  agricultural  implements,  wagons  and  car- 
riages, is  pre-eminently  a  western  man,  having 
been  born  in  Utah.  He  is  a  son  of  Ezra  T.  and 
Elizabeth  (Gollagher)  Benson.  Ezra  T.  Benson 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  married  Miss 
Elizabeth  Gollagher,  who  was  born  in  Ohio.  In 
1850  he  settled  in  Tooele  county,  Utah,  and  en- 
gaged in  farming,  connecting  this  industry  with  the 
mercantile  and  milling  business,  and  he  also  erected 
the  first  mill  in  Utah.  He  was  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Mormon  church  and  one  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles. He  was  elected  to  the  Utah  legislature  as  a 
Democrat,  and  after  a  life  of  usefulness  and  credit, 
died  in  1869.  His  widow  now  resides  in  Wellsville, 
Utah. 

Fred  G.  Benson  was  the  eldest  of  seven  children 
and  was  born  in  Utah  on  January  17,  1855.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  in 
Logan,  Utah,  and  in  1882  came  to  Helena,  where, 
in  1886,  he  established  his  freight  transfer  line 
which  now  finds  employment  for  ten  men  and  twen- 
ty-three horses.  In  1890  Mr.  Benson,  G.  F.  Car- 
penter and  H.  S.  Benson  formed  the  firm  of  Ben- 
son, Carpenter  &  Co.,  dealers  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments, wagons,  buggies  and  all  kinds  of  carriages. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  known  firms  in  the  northwest, 
and  they  do  a  very  large  business  extending  all  over 
Montana  and  into  neighboring  states.  Politically 
Mr.  Benson  is  an  active  Republican,  and  frater- 
nally he  is  a  member  of  Excelsior  Lodge  No.  5, 
Odd  Fellows ;  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  57,  United  Work- 
men, and  First  Montana  Camp  No.  42,  Woodmen 
of  the  World.  In  1889  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Clara  J.,  daughter  of  Oscar  and  Jane 
Rice,  of  Providence,  Utah.  They  have  one  child. 
Gratta. 


H.  S.  Benson,  the  junior  partner  of  this  firm,  was 
born  in  Logan,  Utah,  and  educated  in  its  public 
schools.  He  came  to  Montana  in  1882  and  worked 
with  his  brother,  Fred  G.  Benson,  until  1892,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  firm.  He  married  Miss 
Nannie  Rice,  daughter  of  Oscar  and  Jane  Rice,  and 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Fred  G.  Benson.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  United  Workmen. 


JOHN  F.  BISHOP.— Those  of  the  younger  gen- 
J  eration  who  wish  to  gain  a  definite  idea  of  the 
gigantic  and  rapid  strides  which  civilization  has 
made  in  the  great  northwest  within  the  past  four 
decades  need  but  refer  to  many  of  the  pioneers  who 
are  yet  with  us  and  are  not  overburdened  with 
3-ears.  There  are  to-day  many  vigorous  and  ster- 
ling citizens  in  Montana  who  came  to  the  state 
when  it  was  on  the  very  frontier.  They  were  en- 
dowed with  the  adventurous  spirit  and  indomitable 
energy  of  youth,  and  have  remained  to  witness  and 
be  identified  with  the  march  of  progress.  Among 
the  honored  pioneers  of  Montana  who  attained  suc- 
cess through  his  own  well-directed  eflforts  and  was 
identified  with  the  strenuous  life  of  the  early  days 
and  the  great  industrial  activitie.s  in  later  years,  is 
Mr.  Bishop,  who  has  practically  retired  from  busi- 
ness, but  maintains  his  home  in  Dillon,  with  whose 
interests  he  has  been  concerned  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  John  Fernando  Bishop  is  a  native  of  the 
Empire  state,  having  been  born  in  Wyoming 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  March  14,  1836,  the  fourth  of 
the  nine  children  born  to  Benjamin  Blake  Bishop 
and  his  wife,  nee  Lydia  Wakefield.  The  former 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  whence  he  was 
brought,  in  181 1,  by  his  uncle  to  New  York  when 
but  six  years  of  age.  There  he  was  reared  and 
educated,  and  there  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural 
pursuits.  His  father  was  an  active  participant  in 
the  war  of  1812.  His  mother  was  born  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  where  her  father  was  a  pioneer 
farmer.  John  F.  Bishop  received  a  common-school 
education,  attending  the  winter  sessions  and  assist- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  farni  during  the  summers. 
He  followed  farming  in  New  York  until  attaining 
his  majority,  when  he  set  forth  to  make  his  own 
way  in  the  world.  Upon  leaving  home  he  made  his 
way  to  Kilboume,  Columbia  county,  Wis.,  and  was 
employed  at  teaming  in  the  lumber  woods  for  one 
year.  In  1858  he  visited  New  York,  but  the  follow- 
ing year  returned  to  Wisconsin.    In  the  fall  of  1859 
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lie,  with  five  others,  started  down  the  Wisconsin 
river  in  a  flatboat,  Memphis  being  their  destination. 
On  reaching  Hannibal,  Mo.,  the  freezing  of  the 
river  compelled  them  to  abandon  further  progress. 
Mr.  Bishop  remained  there  until  the  following 
spring,  when  he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  shortly 
after  went  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  he 
hired  out  to  drive  a  team  to  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  the 
outfit  being  a  part  of  a  large  freighting  train.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  across  the  plains  the  cattle  died  and 
our  subject  was  left  in  charge  of  the  outfit  while  the 
employer  went  forward  to  buy  other  cattle.  Mr. 
Bishop  finally  brought  the  outfit  through  to  Colo- 
rado. Arriving  at  Nevada  City  on  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, i860,  he  purchased  a  load  of  hay,  which  he 
disposed  of  in  small  amounts  at  good  profit.  He 
was  employed  in  a  quartz  mill  during  the  winter  of 
i860,  and  the  following  spring  made  a  trip  to  Atchi- 
son, Kan.,  for  supplies,  being  employed  as  a  team- 
ster. On  the  return  trip  they  saw  large  herds  of 
buffalo  and  antelope.  In  the  early  fall  Mr.  Bishop 
purchased  ox  teams  and  engaged  in  freighting,  and 
in  the  summer  of  1862  he  was  identified  with  placer 
mining  in  Nevada  Gulch,  Colo.  Reports  of  the  rich 
gold  discoveries  in  Montana  had  reached  the  mining 
districts  of  Colorado,  and  the  result  was  the  cus- 
tomary hegira  to  the  new  field.  In  March,  1863, 
Mr.  Bishop  started  for  East  Bannack  by  way  of  the 
Bridger  cut-off  and  Soda  Springs,  along  the  old 
Cherokee  trail.  The  train  crossed  every  stream  on 
the  ice  until  it  reached  Snake  river.  They  passed 
various  stations  of  the  pony  express,  where  Indians 
had  stolen  the  horses  and  riddled  the  buildings  with 
bullets,  leaving  the  dead  bodies  of  their  victims, 
reaching  Bannack  on  the  20th  of  April.  He  recalls 
the  fact  that  John  Swing,  who  brought  with  him  120 
pairs  of  boots,  disposed  of  them  at  a  net  profit  of 
$1,200,  while  "Bob"  Lusk  realized  an  equal  profit 
from  150  pounds  of  tobacco.  In  the  same  train  was 
Dr.  William  L.  Steele,  one  of  the  honored  pioneers 
of  the  state,  who  is  still  a  resident  of  Helena,  and 
the  present  treasurer  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county ; 
also  Adolph  Graeter,  now  of  Dillon.  At  Bannack 
Mr.  Bishop  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  team  and 
wagon,  receiving  $175,  and  then  bought  claim  No. 
3,  on  Stapleton's  bar,  which  he  sold  in  the  spring 
and  went  to  Alder  Gulch,  the  great  mining  district 
of  the  territory  and  the  site  of  the  present  Virginia 
City,  and  during  the  summer  was  successfully  en- 
gaged in  mining  in  Bevin's  Gulch,  securing  good  re- 
turns. In  the  fall  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where 
he  purchased  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  stock  of  gen- 


eral merchandise,  with  which  he  returned  to  Mon- 
tana. On  the  1st  of  November  he  found  himself 
snowbound  at  Brigham  City,  Utah,  where  he  was 
compelled  to  remain  until  the  ist  of  February,  when 
he  again  started,  reaching  Virginia  City  on  the  ist 
of  March.  He  disposed  of  his  merchandise  at  a 
profit  of  $1,000,  and  in  the  following  spring  re- 
turned to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  again  purchased 
an  ox  team  and  returned  with  a  stock  of  flour, 
which  he  sold  at  the  rate  of  $25  per  hundred.  Re- 
turning to  Salt  Lake  City  he  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  having  stolen  the  oxen,  but  it  transpired 
that  the  man  of  whom  he  bought  the  cattle  had 
stolen  them,  and  Mr.  Bishop  was  compelled  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  rightful  owner.  In  1864  he  made 
four  trips  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  return,  and  recalls 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  Virginia  City  at  the  time 
when  the  notorious  Kelly  was  hung  and  witnessed 
the  execution.  As  a  result  of  the  four  trips  men- 
tioned he  cleared  $5,000.  The  winter  of  1864-5  ^I^"- 
Bishop  passed  in  Bannack,  where  he  sold  eighty 
fifty-pound  sacks  of  flour  for  $26  each,  two  weeks 
later  the  same  commodity  commanded  $100  per 
sack.  He  purchased  in  Salt  Lake  City  a  bushel  of 
apples  for  $12,  ate  what  he  wanted  while  en  route 
and  sold  the  balance  in  Bannack  for  $15,  some 
bringing  fifty  cents  each.  In  the  summer  of  1865" 
Mr.  Bishop  went  to  Fort  Benton  and  engaged  in 
freighting  between  that  point  and  Cow  island, 
finally  disposing  of  the  business  to  I.  G.  Baker  & 
Co.,  of  Fort  Benton.  He  then  made  a  trip  from  Hel- 
ena to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  secured  teams  and 
brought  through  a  stock  of  provisions.  The  follow- 
ing winter  he  passed  on  a  ranch  he  had  taken  up  on 
Beaverhead  river,  nine  miles  north  of  the  present 
town  of  Dillon,  and  the  following  spring  he  en- 
gaged in  freighting  between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Montana  points,  which  he  followed  until  the  spring 
of  1867.  when  he  returned  to  his  ranch.  In  1868  he 
went  to  Salt  Lake  to  buy  cattle  for  his  ranch,  but 
found  prices  so  high  he  returned  to  Montana  and 
bought  the  stock.  In  the  spring  of  1869  he  associ- 
ated himself  with  R.  A.  Reynolds  and  proceeded  to 
Oregon,  and  bought  the  first  range  sheep  intro- 
duced in  Montana.  In  1870  they  sold  their  wool 
clip  to  Col.  C.  A.  Broadwater,  who  shipped  the 
same  to  Corinne,  Utah.  Messrs.  Bi.shop  and  Rey- 
nolds brought  1,400  head  of  sheep  from  Oregon,  and 
thereafter  continued  to  be  extensively  identified 
with  the  sheep  industry  of  Montana  until  1899, 
when  Mr.  Bishop  disposed  of  his  stock  and  ranch 
properties.     He  also  raised  high  grade   Durham 
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and  Hereford  cattle  and  Norman  horses,  and  has 
done  much  to  improve  the  grade  of  stock  raised 
in  the  state  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  this 
important  industry.  His  ranch,  one  of  the  finest 
properties  of  the  sort  in  Beaverhead  county, 
comprised  2,500  acres.  Upon  disposing  of  the 
same  he  bought  a  fine  home  in  the  city  of  Dillon, 
where  he  has  other  valuable  holdings  and  where 
he  is  well  and  favorably  known.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Republican,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
hold  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  in  Beaverhead 
county.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  Dillon 
Lodge  No.  30,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of  the  chap- 
ter and  comniandery ;  he  is  also  identified  with  the 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  of  the  Eastern  Star. 

On  September  14,  1874,  Mr.  Bishop  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Painter,  a  native  of  New 
York.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  children : 
Mildred  Elizabeth,  born  April  8,  1876,  a  graduate 
of  Mills  College,  near  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  now  the 
wife  of  Leslie  Thompson,  of  Twin  Bridges;  Mary 
P.,  born  November  18,  1877,  died  November  8, 
1882;  and  Jennie  Frank,  born  April  16,  1881,  was 
graduated  in  the  Dillon  high  school,  class  of  1893, 
and  at  present  a  student  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, at  Madison. 


TAMES  M.  BLACKFORD.— Mr.  Blackford  is 
J  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Blackford  & 
Blackford,  attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law  in  Lew- 
istown,  and  proves  an  able  co-adjutor  to  his  brother, 
whose  sketch  appears  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Blackford,  who  bears  the  full  patronymic  of 
his  honored  sire,  was  born  in  White  county,  111., 
and  in  his  native  state  was  reared  and  educated, 
having  completed  a  course  of  study  in  Hayward 
College,  at  Fairfield,  after  which  he  became  a  suc- 
cessful teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  for 
two  years.  He  then  inade  a  tour  through  a  number 
of  the  southern  states,  and  upon  his  return  north 
he  matriculated  in  the  State  University  of  Indiana, 
where  he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1895,  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He 
resumed  teaching  and  gained  high  standing  in  this 
field  and  was  for  two  years  the  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  Norris  City,  in  his  native 
county,  in  Illinois.  Resigning  this  position  he  re- 
turned to  his  alma  mater,  the  State  University  of 
Indiana,  and  entered  the  law  department,  and  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  course  and  was  graduated  in 
1898  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws.    He  be- 


gan legal  practice  at  Martinsville,  Ind.,  where 
he  was  for  one  year  associated  with  Eller  E.  Pryor. 
Fie  then  came  to  Lewistown,  Mon.,  and  entered  into 
a  professional  alliance  with  his  brother.  He  has 
gained  a  solid  position  in  the  esteem  of  the  people 
of  the  county,  while  his  ability  has  aided  the  success 
of  the  firm  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Like  his  brother,  he  has  been  allied  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  while  residing  in  Illinois  held 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  Democratic  sena- 
torial committee  of  the  Forty-fourth  district.  Mr. 
Blackford  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  and 
is  secretary  of  Lewistown  Lodge  No.  37,  A.  F. 
&  A.  M. 


I  OSEPH  BLACKWELL,  proprietor  of  one  of 
J  the  best  equipped  ranches  in  Broadwater  coun- 
ty, near  Canyon  Ferry,  first  came  to  Montana 
in  1863.  He  was  born  in  Leicestershire,  England, 
October  18,  1842,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Sarah 
(Thropj  illackwell.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  the  legendary  habitat  of 
the  redoubtable  and  historical  Robin  Hood.  The 
mother  was  a  native  of  London.  They  had  four 
sons  and  two  daughters.  Joseph  Blat:kwell,  Sr., 
was  for  many  years  a  commercial  traveler  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  continent.  In  1850  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  located  at  Kenosha,  Wis.  Here 
he  remaineu  until  1859,  where  he  was  joined  by  his 
wife  and  other  members  of  the  family  who  had  not 
accompanied  him  on  his  trip  over.  In  Wisconsin 
he  engaged  in  farming  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
subsequently  opened  a  general  store  in  Kenosha. 
In  1883  he  removed  to  Montana,  where  he  died. 

The  early  years  of  Joseph  Blackwell,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  were  passed  in  Kenosha,  assist- 
ing on  the  farm  and  engaged  in  other  pursuits 
adapted  to  youthful  strength  and  capacity,  and  here 
he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  The  boy, 
having  been  reared  in  a  lake  port,  naturally  im- 
bibed a  strong  predilection  for  a  sailor's  life.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  shipped 
before  the  mast,  and  for  three  years  followed  the 
lakes  as  a  sailor.  He  was  an  able  seaman  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  and  so  early  as  1861, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  enlisted  in  the 
United  States  navy  at  Chicago.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  New  York,  and  quartered  on  Staten 
Island.  Here  he  remained  five  months,  and  was 
sent  to  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  subsequently  return- 
ing to  New  York  with  a  squad  of  prisoners  who 
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had  been  captured  at  Fort  Pulaski.  Mr.  Blackwell 
remained  in  New  York  but  a  few  weeks,  and  then 
went  to  Newburn,  S.  C,  as  one  of  the  fighting  crew 
of  the  U.  S.  gunboat  Sentinel.  This  craft  was 
reall_v  a  New  York  barge  that  had  been  pressed  into 
the  government  service.  The  crew  was  detached 
from  the  ship  and  placed  in  charge  of  howitzers, 
and  they  participated  in  the  battle  of  Tranter's 
Creek,  N.  C,  supporting  infantry.  Subsequent  en- 
gagements were  mostly  confined  to  skirmishes  in 
which  they  captured  a  large  number  of  guerrillas, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  down  the  pickets 
on  the  Union  lines.  For  two  years  Mr.  Black- 
well  continued  in  the  service,  and  was  then 
honorably  discharged  in  New  York,  in  March, 
1863. 

In  June,  1863,  he  left  Racine,  Wis.,  for  Montana 
by  way  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  by  ox  train.  They  con- 
tintted  via  South  Pass  and  Lander's  Cut  Off, 
Messrs.  Skinner  &  Osborn,  residents  of  St.  Joseph, 
being  the  owners  of  the  train.  No  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced from  the  wily  savage,  and  at  Lander's 
Cut  Off  they  overtook  Judge  E.  D.  Edgerton  and 
Col.  W.  F.  Sanders,  who  continued  in  company 
with  them  until  the  entire  party  reached  Bannack 
City,  Mont.,  September  15,  1863.  Here  Mr.  Black- 
well  remained  two  months  engaged  in  mining,  and 
he  then  put  in  the  following  winter  hunting  in  the 
Boulder  and  Gallatin  valleys  with  good  success. 

Li  the  following  spring  he  went  to  Alder  gulch, 
and  was  engaged  during  the  summers  of  1864  and 
1865  in  placer  mining  with  moderate  success.  In 
the  winter  he  was  on  the  Gallatin  river,  in  company 
with  his  half  brother,  Philip  Thorpe,  who  had  come 
into  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1863,  returning  that 
winter  and  bringing  on  his  family.  In  the  spring 
of  1866  Mr.  Blackwell  removed  to  White's  gulch, 
and  here  he  took  up  some  government  land,  and  en- 
gaged in  ranching,  and  so  continued  until  1883  with 
profitable  success.  In  that  year  he  removed  to  Ava- 
lanche creek,  took  up  a  desert  claim,  and  made  it 
his  headquarters.  He  now  was  in  possession  of  400 
acres  of  his  own  and  an  additional  400  acres  leased 
from  the  state.  He  raises  large  quantities  of  hay, 
which  is  a  profitable  crop,  and  generally  winters  200 
head  of  cattle.  He  has  recently  added  to  the  many 
convenient  appliances  of  his  model  ranch  a  gaso- 
line engine  to  do  his  pumping.  The  ranch  is  well 
supplied  with  commodious  buildings  for  the  proper 
care  of  stock. 

On  September  8,  1874,  Mr.  Blackwell  was  mar- 
ried  to    Miss    Marriette    Rork,    of    Racine,    Wis., 


where  the  ceremony  was  performed.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Daniel  B.  Rork,  an  early  settler  in  that 
state.  Her  mother  was  Mrs.  Annie  (Newman) 
Rork,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Rork  was  a  heavy  holder 
of  real  estate  in  Wisconsin.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blackwell  has  been  born  one  child,  Lora  May.  Mr. 
Blackwell  has  always  been  warmly  interested  in 
public  affairs.  In  1894  he  was  elected  county  com- 
missioner, at  the  time  being  located  in  Meagher 
county.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Montana 
Pioneer  Society  and  is  recognized  as  a  man  of 
broad,  progressive  views,  of  excellent  business 
judgment,  and  of  the  highest  integrity.  He  has  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintances  throughout  the  state 
by  whom  he  is  highly  esteemed. 


EDWARD  L.  BOARDMAN.— The  son  of  a 
journalist  and  publisher  with  a  record  of 
thirty  years  of  creditable  work,  and  himself  appren- 
ticed to  the  business  in  his  youth,  Edward  L. 
Boardman,  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Helena 
Evening  Herald,  may  be  said  to  have  been  bred  to 
his  profession.  He  was  born  at  Hillsborough, 
Ohio,  May  16,  1857,  the  only  son  of  J.  L.  and 
Susan  Boardman,  the  former  a  native  of  Ohio  and 
the  latter  of  Delaware.  The  father  was  a  journal- 
ist and  publisher  in  Ohio  and  had  a  potential  voice 
in  journalistic  circles  in  the  state.  He  followed  his 
chosen  vocation  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century, 
and  now  lives  retired  in  Columbus.  Mr.  Boardman 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  when  he  was  fifteen  began  to  learn  the 
printer's  trade  and  the  business  of  journalism  in 
the  establishment  of  his  father.  In  1879  he  was 
connected  with  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  later  worked  on  various 
eastern,  southern  and  western  dailies  as  printer  and 
reporter  until  1889.  He  then  came  to  Montana, 
and  was  employed  in  the  mechanical  department 
of  different  papers  until  1892,  when  he  assumed 
editorial  control  and  management  of  the  Red 
Lodge  Picket.  In  June,  1893,  he  started  the  Sweet 
Grass  Blade,  at  Big  Timber,  but  on  account  of  the 
panic  was  obliged  to  suspend  publication  within  the 
year.  In  1895  he  became  editor  of  the  Billings  Ga- 
zette, and  remained  in  that  position  until  July,  1897. 
He  then  established  the  Carbon  County  Sentinel, 
at  Gebo,  in  the  publication  of  which  he  was  success- 
ful, but  sold  it  in  1898;  taking  a  lease  on  the  Bill- 
ings   Gazette,   he   published    it    successfully    until 
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April,  1900,  when  he  disposed  of  the  lease  and  or- 
ganized a  stock  company  for  the  purchase  of  the 
Helena  Evening  Herald.  He  was  made  secretary 
and  manager  for  the  company,  and  at  once  began 
enlarging  and  improving  the  paper,  modernizing  it 
in  every  way  and  greatly  increasing  its  influence 
and  circulation.  The  Herald  is  the  oldest  daily 
paper  in  Montana,  having  been  established  in  1866. 
It  has  the  Associated  Press  franchise  for  Helena, 
with  the  full  leased  wire  service,  an  able  corps  of 
editors,  reporters  and  compositors,  and  is  a  thor- 
oughly alive,  up-to-date  and  enterprising  journal. 
While  it  is  essentially  a  reflex  and  guide  of  public 
sentiment,  it  is  in  its  business  methods,  its  aggres- 
siveness and  its  determination  to  meet  the  popular 
demand,  an  expression  of  Mr.  Boardman's  own 
personality  and  bears  the  impress,  in  every  issue, 
of  his  strong  mental  and  scholastic  force.  It  is  a 
straight  Republican  paper,  advocating  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  party  without  stint  and  without  regard 
to  the  political  ambition  of  any  person  or  the  tem- 
porary advantage  of  any  faction. 

At  Helena,  in  January,  1891,  Mr.  Boardman  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Julia  Beaudette,  a 
native  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  They  have  four 
daughters :  Genevieve,  Esther,  Marguerite  and 
Juliet.  A  son  named  Edward  died  in  infancy. 
Mr.  Boardman  is  a  staunch  Republican  in  politics, 
has  always  been  active  in  the  councils  of  his  party 
and  has  held  every  paper  he  has  conducted  true  to 
the  party's  political  principles. 


HON.  J.  V.  BOGERT,  ex-mayor  of  Bozeman, 
Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  and  ex-receiver  of  the 
United  States  land  office  at  that  city,  is  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  citizens  of  his  home  commun- 
ity. He  was  born  in  New  York  City,  of  Holland- 
Huguenot  ancestry. 

He  is  a  son  of  John  Banta  and  his  first  wife, 
Jane  Vreeland  (Haughwout)  Bogert,  of  New 
York,  who,  in  that  metropolis  of  the  Empire  state, 
followed  the  hardware  business  until  he  removed  to 
Montana,  in  1873.  He  eventually  opened  a  general 
merchandising  store  in  Bozeman,  and  was  engaged 
in  this  occupation  until  some  time  before  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Bozeman,  October  24,  1895,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-two"  years.  The  paternal  grand- 
parents were  Petrus  ]\I.  and  Tyntie  (Banta)  Bo- 
gert, natives  of  New  Jersey,  who  died  respectfully 
in  1846  and  1881. 


The  mother  of  our  subject,  Jane  Vreeland 
(Haughwout)  Bogert,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  there  died  on  April  27,  1849.  Her  three 
children  are  yet  living,  J.  V.  Bogert  and  two  sisters. 
These  ladies  are  distinguished  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution,  and  are  amply  provided  with  evidence 
of  their  ancestors  having  served  in  the  colonial 
army  during  the  Revolution,  one  of  whom  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  and  suffered  confinement  in  the  old 
"sugar  house"  at  New  York.  In  1851,  his  father 
married  Elizabeth  C.  Bissell,  of  Litchfield,  Conn., 
who  died  in  Brookl3'n,  N.  Y.,  May  9,  1872,  leaving 
one  daughter,  Katherine  Bissell  Bogert,  who  was 
married  at  Bozeman,  Mont.,  July  29,  1874,  to  Lieut. 
Charles  F.  Roe,  U.  S.  A.,  now  a  major  general  in 
the  National  Guard  of  the  state  of  New  York,  their 
present  residence  being  New  York  City. 

The  maternal  grandparents  of  J.  V.  Bogert  were 
Peter  A;  Haughwout  and  Ann  (Vreeland)  Haugh- 
wout, natives  of  New  York,  both  deceased,  for  many 
years  residents  of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Through  early  boyhood  J.  V.  Bogert  was  edu- 
cated in  the  private  schools  of  his  native  city  and 
at  boarding  schools  located  amid  the  environments 
of  New  York.  The  result  of  this  early  and  liberal 
mental  training  is  a  man  of  keen  intelligence  and 
superior  education,  with  a  highly  cultivated  mind 
and  wide  scholastic  attainments.  In  1872  Mr.  Bo- 
gert came  to  Montana,  and  located  at  Bozeman. 
Here  he  was  appointed  the  first  receiver  of  the 
United  States  land  office,  which  position  he  filled 
most  efficiently  for  eight  years.  Following  his 
terms  of  office  in  this  position  of  great  responsibil- 
ity, he  was  elected  the  first  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Bozeman,  and  served  four  terms,  in  all  eight  years, 
a  most  flattering  testimonial  to  his  great  worth, 
high  integrity  and  popularity  with  the  people  of  his 
home  town.  Mr.  Bogert  was  first  engaged  in  the 
mentioned  mercantile  business  with  his  father,  after 
which  and  during  his  service  in  the  position  of 
mayor  of  Bozeman  he  acted  as  attorney  before 
the  LTnited  States  land  department,  in  which  pro- 
fession he  still  successfully  continues. 

Politically  Mr.  Bogert  has  affiliated  with  the  Re- 
publican party  since  he  first  took  an  interest  in  the 
political  issues  before  the  people.  He  stands  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  party,  and  is  an  influential 
worker  during  the  campaigns.  His  first  vote  was 
cast  for  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant  for  president.  Mr.  Bo- 
gert is  a  polished,  refined  gentleman,  unassuming 
and  modest  in  demeanor,  but  as  true  as  steel  to  his 
host  of  admiring  friends.     He  is  a  great  and  dis- 
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criminative  reader,  thoroughly  informed  upon  all 
current  events  of  the  day,  ever  active  and  enter- 
prising, and  among  the  first  in  any  move  for  the 
benefit  of  his  residential  city.  He  is  a  man  of  af- 
fairs, a  gentleman  of  high  integrity,  who  has  won 
the  confidence  of  all.  The  various  offices  he  has  so 
creditably  filled  have  all  been  positions  of  trust — 
trusts  faithfully  and  safely  administered,  and  has 
honestly  earned  the  high  reputation  which  he  so  de- 
servedly holds. 


WILLIAM  M.  BOLE.— Throughout  the  great 
west,  as  in  other  sections  of  the  L'nion,  the 
newspapers  of  localized  character  have  exercised  an 
important  function  in  forwarding  progress  and  in- 
suring material  prosperity.  The  subject  of  this 
brief  sketch  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
journalistic  work  in  this  state  and  elsewhere,  and 
is  now  editor  of  the  Bozeman  Chronicle,  the  leading- 
paper  of  Gallatin  county,  published  by  the  Chron- 
icle Publishing  Co. 

Mr.  Bole  was  born  in  the  village  of  South  Rye- 
gate,  Vt.,  on  May  30,  1858,  the  son  of  Rev.  John 
and  Marion  (Brown)  Bole,  the  former  a  clergyman. 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  In  1862  the  parents  of 
our  subject  removed  to  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  in 
that  city  and  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  Mr.  Bole  received 
his  early  educational  discipline.  In  1870  the  family 
returned  to  Vermont,  and  ]Mr.  Bole  completed  his 
educational  training  in  the  academy  at  Peacham. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  entered  the  office 
of  the  St.  Johnsbury  (Vt.)  Caledonian,  where  he 
served  an  apprenticeship  at  the  printer's  trade, 
which  he  followed  as  a  vocation  for  a  number  of 
years. 

In  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  August  20, 
1881,  Mr.  Bole  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  S.  Dow,  and  of  this  union  one  son  has 
been  born,  William  SjTnington  Bole,  a  student 
in  the  State  University,  at  Bozeman.  The  year  of 
his  marriage  Mr.  Bole  went  to  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
where  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a  newspaper  and 
engaged  in  editorial  work  for  about  ten  years.  He 
accumulated  a  modest  fortune  through  real  estate 
transactions,  but  through  over-confidence  in  a 
realty  boom  it  was  dissipated  with  equal  celerity. 
In  1891  Mr.  Bole  came  to  Montana  and  located 
in  the  city  of  Great  Falls,  where  for  several  years 
he  was  employed  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
daily  papers,  and  finally  purchased  the  Daily  Trib- 


une, in  association  with  O.  S.  Warden.  The  for- 
tunes of  the  Tribune  were  at  a  low  ebb  when  these 
gentlemen  assumed  control,  but  through  their  ef- 
fective management  it  was  brought  to  a  high  stand- 
ard, and  at  the  time  of  its  sale,  in  1900,  no  other 
paper  in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ana- 
conda Standard,  was  paying  so  large  dividends. 
Messrs.  Bole  and  Warden  purchased  the  Tribune 
in  1895  for  $5,000,  and  disposed  of  the  property 
in  1900  for  the  sum  of  $40,000,  Hon.  W.  A.  Clark 
becoming  the  purchaser.  In  August,  1900,  Mr.  Bole 
removed  with  his  family  to  Bozeman  and  assumed 
the  editorial  management  of  the  Chronicle.  He  is 
still  the  controlling  spirit  of  this  prominent  journal, 
which  is  recognized  as  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
political  field  and  a  true  e.xponent  of  the  interests 
of  the  wide  territory  reached  through  its  extensive 
circulation.  In  politics  Mr.  Bole  supports  the  Dem- 
ocratic party;  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Masonic  order. 


UJ  ILLIA]\I  G.  BOONE,  one  of  the  successful 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Broadwater 
county,  his  postoffice  address  being  Townsend,  has 
had  a  varied  career,  having  ever  been  industrious 
and  enterprising,  making  the  most  of  opportuni- 
ties which  have  presented.  His  is  the  distinction  of 
being  closely  related  to  the  great  historical  charac- 
ter, Daniel  Boone. 

William  G.  Boone  was  born  on  November  5, 
1845,  in  Harrison  county,  Ind.,  the  son  of  Gran- 
ville Boone,  who  was  the  son  of  Isaiah  Boone,  who 
in  turn  was  the  son  of  'Squire  BoOne,  all  being  res- 
idents of  Kentucky,  where  they  were  extensive 
planters,  the  latter  being  a  brother  of  Daniel 
Boone,  the  famous  Nimrod.  'Squire  Boone  was  a 
native  of  Virginia,  whence  he  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, and  later  to  Indiana  among  the  earliest  pio- 
neers and  where  his  death  occurred.  His  son, 
Isaiah,  grandfather  of  W.  G.  Boone,  some  time  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father  took  up  his  abode  at 
Mockport,  Harrison  county,  Ind..  where  he  was  a 
farmer. 

Granville  Boone  married  Julia  Arkenbright,  like- 
wise born  in  Kentucky,  and  they  had  six  sons  and 
four  daughters,  W.  G.  Boone  being  the  third.  The 
parents  removed  to  Lewis  county.  Mo.,  in  1850,  ac- 
companied by  Grandfather  Isaiah  Boone,  who  there 
died  in  i860,  the  father  of  William  G.  engaging  in 
farming  until  his  death  in  1880. 
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William  G.  Boone  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  early  assisted  in  the  farm  work. 
In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  army  of  northern  Mis- 
souri for  service  in  the  Civil  war,  but  owing  to  his 
extreme  youth  his  father  compelled  him  to  with- 
draw, and  he  was  sent  to  Iowa,  where  he  attended 
school  one  year,  after  which  he  remained  with  rela- 
tives at  Hawesville,  Hancock  county,  Ky.,  for  one 
year,  thereafter  residing  in  Missouri  until  the  spring 
of  1867,  when  he  went  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
where -he  was  foreman  on  a  farm  for  a  year.  In 
1868  Mr.  Boone  came  westward  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
and  for  six  months  followed  teaming  between  that 
place  and  Salt  Lake  City.  In  September,  1868,  he 
took  a  contract  to  supply  wood  for  the  Northern 
Pacific,  and  was  thus  engaged  until  the  next  spring, 
when  he  freighted  between  Point  Rocks,  Wyo., 
and  the  Sweet  Water  mines  in  South  Pass  until  the 
fall  of  1871,  when  he  took  his  teams  to  Missouri 
valley,  Harrison  county,  Iowa.  In  February,  1872,  he 
sold  his  stock  and  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Mis- 
souri, whence,  in  the  fall,  he  started  on  the  over- 
land trip  to  Jefferson,  Tex.,  and  there  was  engaged 
in  railroad  work  until  November,  1873,  thereafter 
returning  to  Missouri  and  there  farmed  until  April, 
1879,  when  he  started  for  Montana,  coming  to  Has- 
sel,  Jefferson  county,  the  place  being  then  St.  Louis. 

Here  he  engaged  in  mining  until  August,  when 
he  started  for  Missouri  Valley,  Mont.,  and  was  'n 
the  meat  business  for  one  year,  and  in  1881  engaged 
in  merchandising  in  Centerville,  continuing  the  en- 
terprise one  year.  In  1882  he  was  employed  in 
railroad  work  on  the  Northern  Pacific  from  Feb- 
ruary until  October,  passing  the  winter  in  Centre- 
ville,  and  eventually  he  associated  himself  with  F. 
T.  McCormack  in  building  a  livery  stable  in  Town- 
send,  where  they  conducted  business  until  1884, 
when,  selling  his  interests,  he  engaged  in  teaming 
in  Helena  until  November,  1894,  spending  the  win- 
ter in  the  Missouri  valley.  He  was  teaming  at  Nei- 
hart  from  May  until  September,  1885,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  Missouri  valley,  where,  in  February, 
1886,  he  purchased  his  present  ranch,  which  he  has 
placed  under  effective  cultivation,  making  excellent 
improvements,  and  engaging  in  stockraising  very 
successfully.  He  is  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed and  politically  he  is  a  Democrat,  while  fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows,  in 
which  he  has  passed  the  chairs  in  his  lodge,  and  of 
the  United  Workmen.  On  February  18,  1886,  Mr. 
Boone  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Lucy 
McCormack,   born   in   Randolph   county.    Mo.,   the 


daughter  of  Mason  and  Lucy  McCormack,  natives 
of  Virginia.  She  had  come  to  Montana  in  1878, 
where  brothers  and  sisters  had  earlier  located.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boone  have  a  daughter,  Julia. 


HON.  ALBERT  L.  BABCOCK.— One  of  the 
leading  merchants  and  bankers  of  the  thriving 
and  progressive  city  of  Billings,  which  his  energy, 
foresight  and  business  capacity  have  aided  in  build- 
ing, Albert  L.  Babcock  presents  in  his  career  of 
business  enterprise  and  public  usefulness  a  fruitful 
theme  for  the  pen  of  the  biographer.  He  is  a  native 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  on  December 
22,  1 85 1, the  son  of  William C. and  Julia  (Lawrence) 
Babcock,  both  natives  also  of  the  Empire  state, 
and  descended  from  families  long  prominent  in  its 
civil  and  military  history.  In  1856  they  removed  to 
what  was  then  the  far  west,  and  located  at  Pon- 
tiac,  111.,  and  near  there  engaged  in  successful 
farming  for  a  number  of  years,  the  father  finally 
retiring  from  active  business,  and  soon  after,  on 
February  14,  1876,  dying  there. 

While  living  on  the  farm  near  this  little  interior 
•town  and  attending  the  district  school  during  the 
winter  months,  Mr.  Babcock  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated, until  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  when  he 
began  an  apprenticeship  in  a  country  newspaper 
office  and  learned  the  printer's  trade  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  a  time.  This  trade  not  being  altogether 
to  his  liking  he  finally  abandoned  it  and  sought  em- 
ployment in  a  country  store,  beginning  at  the  bot- 
tom and  was  soon  promoted  to  salesman  behind  the 
counter.  When  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  had 
saved  a  few  hundred  dollars  which  he  combined  with 
the  savings  of  a  young  friend  and  with  very  limited 
capital,  embarked  in  business  in  1873,  which  he 
continued  with  success,  though  quite  limited,  until 
the  spring  of  1882,  when,  believing  the  opportun- 
ities for  success  more  favorable  in  the  undeveloped 
west,  decided  to  locate  at  Billings,  and  opened  a 
small  hardware  store  and  tinshop,  the  business  of 
which  grew  from  year  to  year  until  1892  when  it  was 
converted  into  a  stock  company  under  the  name 
of  the  A.  L.  Babcock  Hardware  Company,  which 
has  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  wholesale  hard- 
ware houses  in  the  middle  west,  their  traveling  sales- 
man making  regular  visits  to  the  trade  tributary  to 
Billings.  In  1895  Mr.  Babcock  erected  the  Yellow- 
stone Valley  flouring  mill  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
150  barrels,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  sold  in 
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Montana.  The  A.  L.  Babcock  Hardware  Company 
and  the  Yellowstone  valley  mills,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men. 
In  1895  also,  in  company  with  others,  he  built  the 
Billings  opera  house,  and  has  been  its  manager  ever 
since.  In  that  year  he  also  organized  the  Billings 
Telephone  Company,  and  has  been  its  president  from 
its  inception.  Four  years  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  these  enterprises  he  founded  the  Yellowstone 
National  Bank,  and  served  two  years  as  its  first 
vice-president,  and  in  1893  he  was  elected  its  presi- 
dent, an  office  which  he  has  held  continuously  since 
that  time.  In  addition  to  his  principal  commercial 
enterprise,  known  as  the  A.  L.  Babcock  Hardware 
Company,  of  Billings,  of  which  he  is  president,  he 
is  now  conducting  a  branch  store  at  the  Crow 
agency,  Montana,  and  is  also  president  of  the  Bab- 
cock &  Miles  Hardware  Company,  at  Two  Dot, 
Meagher  county.  These  are  numerous  and  active 
enterprises,  but  all  their  multitude  of  interests  and 
details  receive  close  personal  attention  from  Mr. 
Babcock,  and  their  success  demonstrates  the  versatile 
character  of  his  business  capacity  and  the  wide  range 
of  his  mental  activities. 

Mr.  Babcock  is  a  zealous  and  ardent  Republican, 
and  has  been  active  and  prominent  in  the  councils 
of  his  party.  He  has  been  chairman  of  its  county 
central  committee  during  a  number  of  campaigns 
and  has  been  its  choice  for  representative  posi- 
tions from  time  to  time,  having  served  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Yellowstone 
county  from  1885  to  1889,  and  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate  in  1889,  and  served  in  the  lower  house 
from  1892  to  '94,  and  again  in  the  senate  from  '94 
to  '98.  He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  arid  lands,  and  on  other  important  com- 
mittees. He  has  served  on  the  military  staffs  of 
Govs.  White,  Toole  and  Rickards  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  including  lodge,  chapter,  com- 
mandery  and  Mystic  Shrine.  In  this  order  he  has 
filled  several  local  chairs  in  the  various  bodies,  and 
was  chosen  grand  commander  of  the  grand  com- 
mandery  of  Knights  Templar  of  the  state  in  1894. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
and  the  Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
serving  as  the  first  exalted  ruler  of  Billings  Lodge. 
Mr.  Babcock  was  married  on  September  12,  1877, 
to  Miss  Antoinette  Packer,  of  Pontiac,  111.  They 
have  one  son,  Lewis  C,  a  graduate  of  Shallock 
Military  School  of  Minnesota,  and  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  although  3'oung  in  business. 


he  has  taken  an  active  position  in  directing  the 
business  of  the  A.  L.  Babcock  Hardware  Company 
and  is  exhibiting  promise  of  developing  much  of 
the  versatility  and  mercantile  and  fiscal  capacity  of 

his  father. 


pAPT.  ALEXANDER  F.  BURNS,  one  of  the 
v-^  five  surviving  members  of  the  Montana  terri- 
torial constitutional  convention  of  1889,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Helena.  He  was  born  in  Clay  county.  Mo., 
December  7,  1832.  His  parents  were  Jeremiah  and 
Jane  (Sampson)  Burns,  natives  of  Virginia  and 
Kentucky.  The  father,  a  farmer,  removed  to  How- 
ard county,  Mo.,  in  1818,  then  to  Clay  county  and 
later  to  Andrew  county,  where  he  died.  Jeremiah's 
father  was  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  a  chaplain 
in  the  Revolution.  Captain  Burns  had  four  broth- 
ers and  four  sisters,  and  one  sister  resides  in  Mon- 
tana. Capt.  Burns  was  reared  and  educated  in  Mis- 
souri, and  in  1852  he  removed  to  California  and 
engaged  in  mining  in  the  northeast  portion  of  the 
then  territory  for  three  years.  He  made  the  out- 
ward trip  across  the  plains,  a  perilous  one  in  those 
days,  and  returned  by  the  Panama  route  and  New 
Orleans.  In  1861  Capt.  Burns  enlisted  in  the  First 
Missouri  Confederate  Cavalry,  and  was  in  service 
under  Gen.  Price  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Dur- 
ing those  eventful  four  years  he  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Blue  Mills  Landing,  Lexington,  Mo.,  Pea 
Ridge,  Corinth  (two  engagements),  luka.  Cham- 
pion Hills,  Vicksburg  and  the  campaign  in  Georgia 
against  Sherman,  Altoona  Pass,  and  was  captured 
at  Franklin,  Tenn.  During  his  active  service  he 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain  and  was  twice  wounded, 
in  1862  and  in  1S64.  After  his  capture  he  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  on  Johnson's  Island  until  the  close 
of  the  war. 

On  the  return  of  peace  Capt.  Burns  went  to  Ne- 
braska City,  and  in  1866  came  to  Helena,  being 
among  the  earliest  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana. 
Through  1867  and  1868  he  prosecuted  mining  along 
Dry  Gulch,  near  Helena,  but  in  1868  he  engaged  in 
farming  down  the  valley,  which  he  has  successfully 
followed.  Capt.  Burns  was  united  in  marriage  in 
Missouri  to  Miss  Ann  Kennison,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, in  1856.  They  have  seven  children  living, 
kdward  B.,  Jeremiah  D.,  William  K.,  Albert  A., 
Carrie  A.,  now  Mrs.  Norton;  Anna  V.  and  Me- 
dora  A.  Capt.  Burns  was  a  Democrat  until  1894, 
when  he  became  a  Populist.    He  was  elected  to  the 
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Montana  constitutional  convention  of  1889,  and 
served  on  the  committee  on  railroads.  In  1890  he 
was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  served  in  the 
lower  house.  Capt.  Burns  has  ever  been  a  broad- 
minded,  public-spirited  and  progressive  man.  On 
coming  to  Montana  he  threw  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  the  work  of  building  up  this  grand  common- 
wealth, and  few  men  have  done  more  for  that  pur- 
pose. His  political  and  business  careers  have  been 
above  reproach,  and  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintances  throughout  the  state. 
Socially,  financially  and  politically,  he  has  been 
eminently  successful. 


REV.  CHARLES  L.  BOVARD.— Through  all 
ages  of  the  world's  history,  and  in  every  land, 
priests  and  ministers,  the  men  who  preside  over  the 
sacred  altars,  and  have  special  charge  of  what  their 
people  regard  as  holy,  have  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration.  The  priestly  office  in  its 
very  nature,  because  of  its  important  functions  and 
the  lofty  character  of  the  interests  which  engage  it, 
is  above  the  people  and  invested  with  a  sort  of  sa- 
cred awe,  whether  it  have  to  do  with  the  rites  of  a 
pagan  mythology,  the  superstitions  of  the  savage, 
or  the  living  and  vitalizing  faith  which  springs 
from  Divine  revelation.  jMoreover,  its  occupants  are, 
with  rare  exceptions,  men  of  such  character,  intel- 
ligence and  zeal,  that  of  themselves  they  would  win 
and  hold  the  respect  and  admiration  of  their  fel- 
lows. 

Rev.  Charles  Lincoln  Bovard,  pastor  of  St. 
Paul's  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of  Helena,  has 
this  dual  claim  on  the  high  regard  of  his  flock  and 
the  community.  Both  by  his  calling  and  his  manner 
of  performing  its  important  duties,  he  has  secured 
an  exalted  place  in  the  good  opinion  and  affection- 
ate esteem  of  the  people  of  Helena.  His  useful 
life  began  October  10,  i860,  at  Alpha,  Scott  county, 
Ind.  His  parents,  James  and  Sarah  (Cougler)  Bo- 
vard, natives  of  Ohio,  removed  to  Indiana  m  early 
youth.  In  their  family  there  were  twelve  children, 
of  whom  six  sons  are  ordained  ministers  of  the 
IMcthodist  Episcopal  church,  and  well  educated  for 
their  vocation.  The  Bovard  family  has  long  been 
distinguished  for  strong  religious  conviction  and 
judicious  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their  faith. 
They  were  among  the  devout  and  law  abiding 
Huguenots  who  were  driven  from  France  by  the  re- 


ligious wars  following  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes  in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  took 
refuge  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  from  there  three 
brothers  of  the  name  came  to  the  United  States 
early  in  the  last  century  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 
James  Bovard,  father  of  Rev.  Charles,  was  an  in- 
dustrious and  frugal  farmer,  but  as  the  roof  tree 
sheltered  the  inconvenient  conjunction  of  a  large 
family  and  a  small  income,  it  was  necessary  for  each 
to  bear  his  part  in  the  work  about  the  farm.  Charles 
was  ambitious  to  become  something  more  than  or, 
at  least  different  from,  a  farmer,  and  to  this  end 
was  studious  and  observant.  As  soon  as  his  indus- 
try in  study  and  mental  aptitude  had  brought  him 
the  necessary  scholastic  training,  he  engaged  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools,  thereby  securing 
means  to  pay  his  way  in  college.  His  object  was  to 
fit  himself  for  teaching  in  a  more  advanced  capac- 
ity, and  therefore,  before  completing  the  course  at 
Hanover  College,  Ind.,  at  which  he  had  matricu- 
lated, he  left  that  institution  and  entered  the  Nor- 
mal Collegiate  Institute  at  Lexington,  Ind.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1882.  After  his  grad- 
uation he  taught  a  year  in  his  alma  mater,  and  the 
next  year  was  married  and  entered  the  ministry  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bovard's  first  charge  was  at  Holman, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  He  was  then  sta- 
tioned at  North  Vernon  for  three  years,  and  from 
there  went  to  Vevay,  and  remained  two  years.  (All 
of  these  pastorates  being  in  Indiana.)  He  was  then 
appointed  missionary  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  but  after 
passing  six  months  at  this  post  of  labor.  Bishop 
Mallalieu  made  him  superintendent  of  the  New 
Mexico  English  mission,  a  position  he  held  for  a 
full  term  of  six  years,  although  at  the  time  he  was 
the  youngest  superintendent  of  missions  in  his 
church  connection,  being  scarcely  thirty  years  of 
age.  From  New  Mexico  he  was  transferred  to 
LaPorte,  Ind.,  and  from  there,  after  two  years'  ser- 
vice, to  Helena,  Mont.,  taking  charge  of  the  pastor- 
ate of  St.  Paul's  church  in  1892. 

In  all  the  elements  and  attributes  of  his  sacred 
profession  Rev.  Mr.  Bovard  is  an  honor  to  the 
Christian  ministry  and  an  inspiration  to  struggling 
humanity.  As  an  advocate  of  his  faith  and  in  re- 
proof of  wrong,  he  is  fearless,  frank  and  forcible. 
As  a  pulpit  orator  he  is  eloquent,  logical  and  con- 
vincing. Although  averse  to  controversy,  when 
drawn  into  disputation  he  is  keen,  resourceful  and 
aggressive.  And  as  a  pastor,  his  wealth  of  human 
sympathy,  his  knowledge  of  human  character,  his 
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practical  judgment,  his  richness  of  imagination  and 
his  devotion  to  his  Master's  cause,  make  him  pre- 
eminently serviceable  and  successful. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bovard  was  united  in  marriage  at  Lex- 
ington, Ind.,  January  30,  1883,  with  Miss  Clamenta 
Smith,  who  had  been  his  schoolmate  at  the  normal 
institute,  and  was  graduated  from  the  same  school. 
She  subsequently  took  a  thorough  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  music  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  conservatory. 
They  have  two  sons,  William  Z.,  born  April  i, 
1886,  and  Carl  V.,  born  October  29,  1889.  Frater- 
nally Mr.  Bovard  is  connected  with  the  Masonic 
fraternity  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  addition 
to  his  ministerial  and  pastoral  work,  he  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to  the  various  church  periodicals 
of  his  denomination. 


porter  of  the  Populist  party  and  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  cause,  being  at  the  present  time  a 
member  of  the  state  central  committee,  and  served 
as  delegate  to  various  state  conventions.  He  is  a 
man  of  fine  presence,  is  genial  and  affable,  and  is 
popular  and  well  known  throughout  the  state.  In 
his  official  capacity  Mr.  Byrne  makes  his  home  in 
the  capital  city.  In  the  year  1888  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Byrne  to  Miss  Mary  Patton, 
who  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Mont.,  the 
daughter  of  James  and  Hannah  Patton,  numbered 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  state,  her  father  having 
come  to  Alder  gulch  in  1863.  Our  subject  and  his 
wife  have  three  children — Joseph,  Mary  and  Anna. 


JOHN  BYRNE. — Holding  official  precedence  in 
connection  with  that  industry  which  served  to 
gain  Montana  recognition  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ing of  a  prosperous  commonwealth,  Mr.  Byrne, 
the  present  state  superintendent  of  mines,  stands 
prominent  among  Montana's  able  officials.  Born  in 
picturesque  old  Wicklow  county,  Ireland,  on  Au- 
gust I,  1865,  the  son  of  James  and  Margaret 
Byrne,  natives  of  the  same  county  and  where  they 
passed  their  entire  lives,  John  Byrne  is  a  fine  repre- 
sentative of  staunch  old  families  of  the  Emerald 
Isle.  His  father  was  a  railroad  contractor,  a  man  of 
strong  intellectual  powers  and  sterling  character. 
He  had  four  sons,  all  of  whom  came  to  the  United 
States,  while  Montana  claims  three  of  the  number 
as  citizens. 

John  Byrne,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  re- 
view, was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native  land, 
whence  he  came  to  America  in  1880,  first  locating  in 
New  York  city.  In  1882  he  went  to  Leadville, 
Colo.,  where  he  was  identified  with  silver  mining 
for  a  period  of  two  years,  coming  thence  to  Butte, 
Mont.,  where  he  was  variously  employed  until  1897. 
He  was  for  a  time  shift  boss  for  the  Anaconda 
Company,  and  later  held  position  as  foreman  at 
Walkerville.  The  same  year  he  received  from 
Governor  Smith  appointment  as  state  inspector  of 
mines  for  Montana,  and  was  re-appointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Toole  on  February  13,  1901,  having  thor- 
oughly proved  his  fitness  for  the  office  by  able  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs.  While  a  resident  of  Butte 
Mr.  Byrne  was  for  three  years  a  member  of  its 
board  of  aldermen.    In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  sup- 


DR.  C.  A.  BRADY,  one  of  the  recognized  lead- 
ing physicians  and  surgeons  of  Montana,  is  a 
resident  of  Great  Falls.  He  was  bom  on  May  31, 
1863,  in  county  of  Huntington,  P.  Q.,  Canada.  He 
is  a  brother  of  Hon.  T.  E.  Brady,  who  is  men- 
tioned elsewhere  in  this  work.  Dr.  Brady  brings  to 
the  aid  of  his  profession  superior  accomplishments 
in  the  way  of  educational  acquirements.  On  leav- 
ing the  public  schools  he  entered  the  college  of  St. 
Theresa,  from  which  he  was  graduated,  and  he  was 
then  matriculated  at  the  Grand  Seminary  of  Mon- 
treal, from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1886.  He  then  entered  Victoria  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons.  From  here  he  graduated  in 
1890,  standing  third  in  a  class  of  fifty-four.  The 
same  year  he  began  medical  practice  at  Churubusco, 
N.  Y.,  remaining  there  until  February,  1891,  when 
he  came  to  Barker,  Mont.,  and  was  appointed  sur- 
geon of  the  miners'  union. 

Dr.  Brady  then  located  at  Great  Falls,  where 
he  has  met  with  unqualified  success.  For  three 
years  Dr.  Brady  was  connected  with  the  city 
health  office  and  he  served  for  two  years  as  cor- 
oner. He  is  a  member  of  the  North  Montana 
Medical  Association,  also  a  member  of  the  State 
Medical  Society.  He  was  county  physician  for 
four  years,  from  1894  to  1898.  Dr.  Brady  holds  a 
diploma  from  the  \'ictoria  Medical  College  en- 
dorsed by  New  York  and  also  by  Montana. 

In  1890  Dr.  Brady  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Mary  A.  Ryan,  of  Montreal,  Canada.  They 
have  three  children,  Laura  M.,  Charles  E.  and 
William  J.  Since  coming  to  Great  Falls  Dr. 
Brady  has  built  up  a  most  lucrative  practice  and 
made  a  host  of  warm  personal  friends.     He  is  a 
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man  of  great  force  of  character  and  of  broad,  pro- 
gressive views.  In  the  welfare  of  his  home  town 
he  ever  manifests  a  lively  interest,  and  he  is  highly 
esteemed  by  its  citizens. 


ABSALOM  F.  BRAY.— Ours  is  an  utilitarian 
age,  and  the  life  of  every  successful  business 
man  bears  a  lesson  which,  as  told  in  contemporary 
narration,  is,  perhaps,  productive  of  the  greatest 
good.  In  preparing  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Bray,  one 
of  the  eminently  successful  business  men  of  the 
state,  who  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  his 
home  city  of  Butte,  we  are  entering  a  record  which 
stands  in  justification  of  compilations  of  this  na- 
ture. Absalom  Francis  Bray  is  a  native  of  the 
County  Cornwall,  England,  and  he  possesses  the 
sturdy  qualities  of  the  Cornishmen,  who  are  char- 
acterized by  independence  of  thought  and  action, 
determinate  industry  and  inflexible  mtegrity.  The 
family  is  an  old-time  Cornish  one.  ]\Ir.  Bray  was 
born  on  October  21,  1852,  the  eldest  of  the  seven 
children  of  Hastings  and  Jane  Bray.  Both  Hast- 
ings Bray  and  his  wife  passed  their  useful  lives  in 
Cornwall.  They  were  devoted  members  of  the 
Methodist  church.  Educated  in  the  public  schools, 
the  first  indiviuual  effort  (aside  from  such  aid  as 
he  had  rendered  on -the  homestead  farm)  made  by 
Mr.  Bray  was  when  he  was  a  lad  of  thirteen  years, 
when  he  entered  as  a  clerk  a  dry  goods  establish- 
ment in  Truro,  England.  Here  he  gained  a  prac- 
tical and  intimate  knowledge  of  business  methods. 
He  continued  to  be  identified  with  merchandising 
until  he  was  twenty-four,  when,  in  1876,  he 
came  to  the  United  States  to  attend  the  Centen- 
nial exposition.  After  satiating  himself  with  sight 
seeing,  and  reducing  his  available  financial  re- 
sources to  a  minimum,  he  determined  to  remain 
in  the  United  States,  and  went  to  Texas,  where  his 
first  employment  was  at  .railroad  work,  at  $1.25  per 
day.  Later  he  found  employment  as  a  contractor 
for  the  government,  in  the  construction  of  levees 
in  Mississippi.  This  enterprise  enlisted  his  atten- 
tion for  nine  years.  In  1884  his  health  became 
seriously  impaired,  and  he  was  incapacitated  for 
active  business  for  a  year,  when  he  located  in  Butte, 
which  is  still  his  home  and  his  business  headquar- 
ters. i\Ir.  Bray's  illness  necessarily  entailed  consid- 
erable financial  loss,  and  on  arriving  at  Butte  his 
capital  was  less  than  $3,000.  He  opened  a  modest 
grocery  on  upper  Alain  street,  where  the  Murray 


Bank  is  now  located,  and  there  continued  opera- 
tions for  a  year,  when  he  purchased  the  stock  of 
groceries  owned  by  Craddock  &  Co.,  and  secured 
more  eligible  headquarters  on  Main  street,  oppo- 
site the  postoffice.  About  a  year  later  he  pur- 
chased the  stock  and  business  of  E.  J.  Maul  &  Co., 
and  conducted  his  ever-increasing  business  for  an- 
other year,  when  failing  health  compelled  him  to 
retire,  and  he  disposed  of  his  merchandising  and 
passed  a  year  in  Oakland,  Cal.  The  business  ca- 
reer of  Mr.  Bray  in  Montana  has  been  one  of  con- 
secutive advancement,  and  this  is  a  pertinent  fact, 
since  it  indicates  the  sterling  integrity  of  the  man, 
his  unvarying  courtesy  and  his  marked  business 
sagacity  and  executive  ability. 

LTpon  returning  to  Butte,  in  1887,  Mr.  Bray  pur- 
chased the  grocery  stock  and  business  of  Battin- 
ger  &  Co.,  and,  under  the  name  of  the  Butte  Cash 
Grocery,  opened  an  attractive  and  well-equipped 
establishment  at  the  corner  of  Wyoming  and  Park 
streets,  where  he  conducted  a  most  successful  re- 
tail business  until  1896,  when  he  enlarged  its  scope 
by  adding  a  wholesale  department,  in  which  he  has 
since  continued.  The  business  now  extends  into 
all  sections  of  the  state  and  is  one  of  the  niQSt  im- 
portant commercial  industries  of  Montana.  The 
stock  carried  is  ever  select  and  comprehensive,  thus 
insuring  satisfaction  to  its  patrons  throughout  its 
extended  territory.  The  wholesale  grocery  busi- 
ness of  Mr.  Bray  in  Butte  is  among  the  first  in  the 
state,  and  tlie  annual  transactions  of  the  house 
now  reach  an  average  of  one  miUion  dollars.  Such 
success  in  any  line  of  legitimate  enterprise  shows 
business  ability  and  brain  in  its  inception  and  con- 
ducting, and  places  their  possessor  high  among  the 
financial  powers  of  the  day. 

In  his  political  adherency  Mr.  Bray  supports  the 
Republican  party.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  First  legislature  of  the  state,  and  was  chosen  as 
his  own  successor  for  the  Second  assembly,  in 
which  he  had  the  distinction  of  serving  as  speaker 
pro  tern.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  state  institutions,  the  locations  of  which 
were  fixed  during  the  Second  legislative  assembly. 
In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Bray  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he  has  taken  the  mas- 
ter's degree ;  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias ;  the  A. 
O.  U.  W.,  the  B.  P.  O.  E.,  and  the  sons  of  St. 
George.  On  October  9,  1885,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Bray  to  Miss  Nelia  Inez  Cope- 
land,  who  was  born  in  Illinois,  the  daughter  of 
John  W.  Copeland.       Of  their  seven  children  four 
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are  living,  A.  F.  Bray,  Jr.,  Nelia  Inez,  Frances  and 
Dorothy.  Mrs.  Bray  died  on  October  29,  1899.  She 
is  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  to  whom 
she  had  endeared  herself,  while  the  bereavement 
rests  most  heavily  upon  her  own  household. 


p  BRECKINRIDGE  BOYLE,  M.  D.— In  the 
Vy  ancestry  of  Dr.  Cornelius  Breckinridge  Boyle, 
of  Gebo,  Mont., the  pioneers  of  Virginia  and  the  res- 
olute founders  of  New  England  are  mingled  with 
sturdy  Irish  stock  of  distinguished  hneage.  His 
grandfather,  John  Boyle,  scion  of  a  family  long 
prominent  and  influential  in  County  Antrim,  Ire- 
land, immigrated  to  the  United  States  about  1800, 
locating  at  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1804  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Catherine  Burke,  the 
nuptials  being  solemnized  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  by 
Archbishop  Carroll.  John  Boyle  became  con- 
nected with  the  Navy  Depai'tment,  and  served  for 
more  than  thirty-five  years  in  leading  positions, 
most  of  the  time  as  chief  clerk,  and  partly  as  acting 
secretary.  He  died  in  Washington  in  1849,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  leaving,  with  other  children,  a 
son.  Dr.  Cornelius  Boyle,  Vvho  became  eminent  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  one  of  its  leading 
physicians  and  most  substantial  and  influential  cit- 
izens. In  1844  he  was  graduated  from  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Columbian  University,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  was  actively  and  prominently  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  until  1861, 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  army,  rose 
rapidly  and  became  provost  marshal  general  of 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia  with  the  rank  of 
major,  under  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  and 
after  the  death  of  that  gallant  soldier  at  Shiloh, 
under  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee,  the  Doctor  being  one  of  the 
few  men  in  the  service  whom  the  great  commander 
honored  with  an  autograph  letter  of  commenda- 
tion for  skill  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 
This  Dr.  Boyle  had  a  brother,  Junius  I.  Boyle,  a 
commodore  in  the  United  States  navy  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Perry  expedition  to  Japan.  He 
died  in  the  United  States  hospital  at  Portsmouth, 
Va..  in  1871,  having  been  retired  a  few  years  pre- 
vious for  disability.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Dr. 
Boyle  went  to  Mexico  and  took  charge  of  the  busi- 
ness of  an  English  colonization  scheme  under  the 
auspices  of  the  English  banking  house  of  Baron, 
Forbes  &  Co.  Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ron, the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  and  the  Doctor 


returned  to  Virginia.  In  1871,  havmg  received 
amnesty  from  the  government  by  special  act  of 
congress,  he  returned  to  Washington  and  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  medicine  until  his  death  in 
1878.  In  1852  he  was  married  to  Miss  Frances 
Reynolds  Greene,  of  Virginia,  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Dabney  Greene,  of  that  state,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island, 
whose  forefather,  James  Greene,  came  to  America 
from  England  in  1636  and  settled  in  Massachusetts, 
but  soon  after  left  that  province  as  a  follower  of 
Roger  W'illiams,  whom  he  helped  found  what  is 
now  the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  From  him  were 
also  descended  bren.  Nathaniel  Greene  and  Gen. 
John  Morley  Greene,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 

Dr.  C.  Breckinridge  Boyle  was  born  at  Gordons- 
ville,  Va.,  June  24,  1864.  He  received  his  schol- 
astic training  in  the  public  schools  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  on  laying  aside  his  textbooks  ac- 
cepted employment  on  the  United  States  geolog- 
ical survey,  with  headquarters  at  the  national  mu- 
seum in  Washington,  where  he  remained  six  years. 
In  the  meantime  he  engaged  in  the  study  of  medi- 
cine at  Columbian  University  and  was  graduated 
from  that  institution  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in 
1891.  He  immediately  began  practice  in  Wash- 
mgton,  D.  C,  being  connected  with  the  Children's 
Hospital  and  the  Emergency  Hospital.  At  the 
time  of  his  resignation  from  the  geological  survey 
the  Doctor  was  assistant  paleontologist,  and  was 
author  of  Bulletin  No.  102,  on  Fossil  Shells,  pub- 
Hshed  in  1893.  He  went  to  Hot  Springs,  S.  D.,  in 
1894,  and  remained  there  two  years  practicing  his 
profession.  He  then  accepted  a  position  on  the 
medical  staff  of  the  Homestake  Mine  Hospital 
at  Lead,  S.  D.,  which  he  filled  until  August,  1898. 
In  the  fall  of  that  year  he  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating at  Gebo,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He 
is  official  physician  to  the  Clarke  Fork  Coal  Min- 
ing Company  at  Gebo,  and  has  a  large  practice  in 
the  surrounding  country. 

On  March  18,  1897,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ce- 
cilia DuHamel,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  W.  J.  C.  Du- 
Hamel,  a  leading  physician  of  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Boyle's  father  was  a  native  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
and  her  mother  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Hill  Kennedy 
of  Alexandria,  Va.  The  DuHamels  were  French 
Huguenots,  who  came  to  America  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  were  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  country  through  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary times.  The  Hills  and  Seths,  ancestors 
of  Mrs.  Boyle,  made  proud  records  for  gallantry 
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and  fine  soldierly  qualities  in  the  Revolution,  and 
one  of  her  maternal  ancestors,  Henry  Hill,  fitted 
out  a  company  of  troops  at  his  own  expense,  and 
with  it  rendered  valuable  service  throughout  that 
struggle.  Dr.  Boyle  is  examining  physician  for  a 
number  of  old  line  insurance  companies  and  bene- 
ficial societies.  He  has  high  standing  as  a  physi- 
cian and  surgeon,  and  is  universally  esteemed  as  a 


PETER  BREEN.— Coming  into  the  world  amid 
stirring  times,  Peter  Breen  was  born  in  John- 
son county,  Kan.,  on  October  5,  i860,  just  after 
the  bloody  struggle  over  slavery  in  the  territories 
of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  which  were  clamoring 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  His  father,  Law- 
rence Breen,  a  native  of  Ireland,  emigrated  to 
America  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  set- 
tled in  Vermont  and  later  in  New  York.  From 
there  he  removed  to  Chicago  before  there  was  any 
railroad  to  that  city  and  later  was  married  in  Wis- 
consin to  Miss  Kate  Dillon,  also  of  Irish  birth. 
They  took  up  their  residence  on  a  Kansas  farm 
and  were  there  during  all  of  the  contest  there  for 
supremacy  between  the  slavery  and  anti-slavery 
forces.  Later  they  removed  to  Illinois,  and  when 
the  Civil  war  broke  out  the  father  enlisted  as  a 
Union  soldier  in  Company  E,  Ninety-fifth  Illinois 
Infantry,  in  which  he  served  with  commendable 
courage.  Peter  Breen  was  the  second  of  eight 
children.  He  received  a  good  common-school  educa- 
tion in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  and  when  he  was  nine- 
teen left  his  father's  home  in  Iowa,  made  his  way 
to  Colorado,  and  secured  employment  at  railroad- 
ing. He  was  a  locomotive  fireman  for  awhile, 
and  then  engaged  in  driving  a  mule  team  in  the 
mountains.  After  many  months  of  this  service, 
he  went  to  Leadville,  and  worked  at  the  smelting 
furnaces  during  the  winter  and  prospected  during 
the  summer.  In  1884  he  went  to  Couer  d'Alene, 
Idaho,  at  the  height  of  its  gold  excitement,  but 
finding  the  snow  too  deep  for  him  to  profitably 
work,  equipped  as  he  was,  he  went  to  Spokane  for 
horses,  with  which  he  returned  and  went  to  pros- 
pecting. He  lost  all  he  had  and  went  to  Butte, 
arriving  there  June  20,  1884.  He  worked  at  the 
Old  Belle  smelter  until  fall  when  he  went  to  Ana- 
conda and  remained  during  the  winter.  The  next 
spring  he  went  to  the  Flathead  valley  and  located 
several  ranches,  but  soon  sold  them  and  returned 
to  Anaconda,  where,  there  and  in  Jefferson  county, 


he  worked  at  hauling  wood  and  mining.  He 
traveled  around  Great  Falls  and  located  at  Wicks 
in  the  spring  of  1888,  working,  in  the  smeher. 
From  there  he  went  to  Elkhorn  in  1890,  and  later 
to  the  Cleopatra  mine  near  Butte.  In  August  he 
located  in  Butte,  pursuing  various  occupations 
until  1895. 

During  all  this  time  and  throughout  all  his  wan- 
derings he  was  studying  law  and  looking  forward 
to  a  professional  career.  After  1895"  he  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  this  study  and  with  such  suc- 
cess that  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Novem- 
ber, 1898.  He  immediately  formed  a  partnership 
with  G.  L.  Langford,  but  subsequently  dissolved 
this  and  formed  another  with  his  present  partner. 
Mr.  Breen  has  been  active  and  forceful  in  politics 
and  began  early  to  take  a  leaaing  place  in  his 
party  and  to  give  his  talents  to  the  service  of  his 
people.  He  represented  the  Twenty-first  district 
in  the  second  constitutional  convention  of  the 
state,  and  was  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the  First 
and  Second  state  legislatures  from  Jefferson  coun- 
ty. He  is  at  present  a  PopuHst,  and  as  such  was 
elected  in  1890  to  the  office  of  county  attorney  of 
Silver  Bow  county,  the  duties  of  which  he  is  now 
(1901)  discharging  with  ability  and  acceptability, 
being  commended  for  his  strict  attention  to  its  busi- 
ness and  his  fairness  and  skill,  by  political  associates 
and  opponents  aHke.  Mr.  Breen  was  married 
March  3,  1897,  to  Miss  Katie  Griffin,  a  native  of 
Independence,  Iowa,  whose  father  was  one  of  the 
early  settlers  in  that  locality.  In  religious  faith  he 
is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  belongs  to  the  Robert 
Emmett  Literary  Society,  composed  principally 
of  men  of  that  faith.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  His  prom- 
inence in  his  profession  and  his  firm  hold  on  the 
confidence  and  regard  of  the  people  are  not  acci- 
dental or  the  result  of  adventitious  circumstances. 
He  has  gained  every  foot  of  his  way  by  merit  and 
persistent  and  honest  labor.  The  very  difficulty 
with  which  he  secured  his  legal  training  has  given 
him  a  more  tenacious  grasp  of  its  details  than  if  it 
had  come  to  him  easily,  and  the  exigencies  of  his 
adventurous  life  have  strengthened  the  fibre  and 
multiplied  the  fertility  of  his  sterling  manner. 


JOHN   C.  BRENNER.— Fortunate    is    the    man 
who  has  an  ancestry  of  distinguished  order  and 
sterling  worth ;  and  we  of  this  intensely  utilitarian 
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twentieth  century  cannot  hold  in  light  esteem  the 
record  of  noble  lives  and  worthy  deeds,  and,  as  Ma- 
caulay  has  pertinently  stated  the  fact,  "A  people 
that  take  no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements  of  re- 
mote ancestors  will  never  achieve  anything  worthy 
to  be  remembered  with  pride  by  remote  descend- 
ants." The  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this 
review  is  a  scion  of  staunch  old  Pennsylvania  stock, 
and  the  name  is  one  that  has  l:)een  prominent  in 
the  annals  of  the  old  Keystone  state,  as  has  that  of 
his  mother's  family,  each  successive  generation 
having  accomplished  something  which  may  well 
be  "remembered  with  pride  by  remote  descend- 
ants." It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  work 
to  enter  into  details  as  to  genealogical  records, 
but  sufficient  reference  will  be  made  to  indicate  the 
lesson  and  incentive  which  may  be  read  "between 
the  lines."  Mr.  Brenner,  one  of  the  representa- 
tive citizens  and  prominent  stock  growers  of  Beav- 
erhead county,  is  progressive  in  his  methods  and 
honored  and  esteemed  by  those  who  know  him,  and 
thus  he  is  most  ehgible  for  representation  within 
the  pages  of  this  volume. 

John  C.  Brenner  is  a  native  son  of  the  famous 
old  "City  of  Brotherly  Love,"  having  been  l)orn  in 
Philadelphia  on  March  23,  1845.  His  father, 
John  G.  Brenner,  was  born  in  Lancaster  county. 
Pa.,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  native 
state,  where  he  passed  his  entire  life,  his  death  oc- 
curring in  1879.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  intellectual 
powers,  and  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  his 
state.  He  was  a  stalwart  Democrat  in  his  politi- 
cal proclivities  and  was  on  the  electoral  tickets  of 
his  party  each  campaign  from  the  candidacy  of 
Jackson  to  and  including  that  of  Breckenridge  for 
the  office  of  president.  He  was  an  intimate  per- 
sonal friend  of  President  Buchanan,  and  also  of 
Simon  Cameron,  the  Pennsylvania  statesman.  Mr. 
Brenner  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  was  a 
member  of  its  board  of  trustees  until  his  death. 
He  held  the  third  poHcy  issued  by  this  company. 
He  was  a  director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  and  of  the  Girard  National  Bank,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  before  the  city  of  Spring  Garden 
became  an  integral  part  of  Philadelphia  he  was  a 
member  of  its  board  of  commissioners.  He  was 
one  of  the  leading  merchants  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  up 
to  the  time  when  death  put  an  end  to  his  labors. 
His  maternal  grandfather  was  Brigadier-General 
Klotz,  who  commanded  Pennsylvania  troops  in  the 


war  of  the  Revolution.  The  family  has  been  of 
marked  prominence  in  the  Keystone  state  from 
the  early  colonial  epoch  until  the  present  day. 

John  C.  Brenner,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  was  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth  in  a  family  of 
nine  children,  and  received  his  educational  discip- 
line in  the  schools  of  his  native  city.  He  there- 
after became  identified  with  his  father's  hardware 
business,  of  which  he  had  charge  after  the  death 
of  his  honored  sire.  In  1883  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  in  Beaverhead  county,  and  here  pur- 
chasing his  present  ranch,  which  now  comprises 
5,000  acres  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state,  both 
in  the  matter  of  natural  characteristics  and  in  the 
improvements  which  have  been  made.  Here  he  has 
been  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
leading  operators  in  these  important  lines  of  indus- 
try in  the  state.  His  place  is  located  twenty-five 
miles  from  Red  Rock,  and  the  family  residence  is 
one  of  the  most  attractive  in  this  favored  section. 
In  poHtics  Mr.  Brenner  gives  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order.  He  is  also  a  popu- 
lar member  of  the  Silver  Bow  Club,  in  the 
city    of    Butte. 

On  October  29,  1874,  Mr.  Brenner  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Isabel  White,  who  was  born  in 
the  vicinity  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  White,  many  years  engaged  in  the  lumber- 
ing business  at  Williamsport,  Pa.,  where  his  death 
occurred.  He  was  prominent  in  both  political  and 
business  life,  having  been  the  candidate  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  for  member  of  congress  in  1874. 
Mrs.  Brenner's  paternal  grandfather.  Col.  Hugh 
White,  is  a  part  of  Pennsylvania's  record  in  the 
war  of  1812.  He  was  "captain  of  a  company  of 
foot  in  the  First  Battalion  of  associators  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland."  He  was  colonel  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  was  killed  in  1822  by  being  thrown 
from  a  horse.  An  ancestor  in  the  direct  line  was 
a  captain  in  the  Continental  army  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution.  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Anthony,  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Brenner,  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Princeton  University ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Pennsylvania  in  1818,  and  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate  in  1830,  serving  until  1833.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  and  re-elected  in  1835,  carry- 
ing every  precinct  in  his  district.  He  was  a  stal- 
wart Democrat  in  his  political  faith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brenner  are  the  parents  of  three 
sons  :      Henry  White,  who  was  born  May  30,  1879, 
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was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  at  Concord,  N. 
H. ;  William  Potts  was  born  February  26,  1882; 
and  Charles  Potts  was  born  August  31,  1884. 


HENRY  ELLING.— There  are  names  which 
are  in  themselves  an  inspiration  and  a  history 
— themes  which  are  their  own  eloquent  interpreters 
beyond  the  power  of  speech  or  writing — and  who 
is  there  that  can  add  a  word  or  a  thought  to  the 
story  when,  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially in  Montana,  one  names  the  name  and  calls  up 
the  memory  of  Henry  Elling  ?  Mr.  Elling  was  born 
in  Germany,  December  9,  1842,  the  son  of  German 
parents,  possessing  a  modest  competence  in  worldly 
wealth,  and  a  devout  religious  spirit  that  found 
expression  in  the  prescribed  formulas  of  the  Luth- 
eran church.  Death  robbed  him  of  both  parents 
before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  he  then  emi- 
grated with  a  younger  brother  to  the  United 
States,  locating  in  Missouri,  where  an  older  brother 
had  already  secured  a  stable  foothold.  In  the 
fatherland  he  received  a  fair  education  in  his  na- 
tive tongue,  and  in  America  he  at  once  applied  him- 
self with  characteristic  diligence  to  the  study  of 
English,  working  as  a  farm  hand  while  learning  the 
language,  and  later  securing  a  position  in  a  mer- 
cantile house  at  the  munificent  compensation  of 
six  dollars  a  month  and  his  board  for  the  first  year, 
and  something  additional  for  each  of  the  subse- 
quent years  he  remained  with  the  firm.  In  1861  he 
removed  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  a  year  later  to 
Denver,  Colo.,  where  he  was  a  clerk  and  salesman 
in  a  clothing  house  until  1864.  In  that  year  he 
determined  to  start  business  for  himself,  and 
brought  a  stock  of  goods  by  ox  teams  to  Virginia 
City,  I\Iont.,  and  in  October  opened  a  store.  In 
1865  Last  Chance  gulch,  now  Helena,  burst  forth 
as  the  newest  Eldorado  of  this  western  world,  and, 
securing  a  partner,  Mr.  Elling  removed  his  busi- 
ness thither,  and  in  a  little  log  house  with  a  saw- 
dust floor,  they  opened  a  store  and  sold  their  stock 
at  almost  fabulous  prices  and  handsome  profits. 
A  short  time  after  they  were  established  at  Helena, 
his  partner  went  east  with  most  of  their  money  to 
pay  bills  and  purchase  more  goods,  and  Mr.  Elling 
began  to  deal  in  gold.  The  supply  increased  and 
prices  went  down  so  that  he  soon  lost  all  his  means 
and  was  obliged  to  close  out  his  stock,  after  which 
he  also  went  east. 

He  paid  the   debts  of  the  firm,  bought  a  new 
stock  of  goods  on  time  and  started  in  business  at 


Nebraska  City,  then  the  supply  point  for  the 
freighting  outfits  to  the  west.  For  awnile  he  was 
successful  there,  but,  when  Omaha  became  the 
supply  station,  he  had  a  large  stock  of  goods  and  no 
demand  for  them — and,  more  than  that,  he  was  in 
debt  for  the  goods  and  unable  to  meet  his  obliga- 
tions. But  his  creditors  had  confidence  m  his  in- 
tegrity, and  allowed  him  to  take  his  goods  any- 
where he  deemed  best.  Accordingly  he  again  lo- 
cated m  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  where  he  was  emi- 
nently successful  from  the  beginning.  He  continued 
in  trade  until  1873,  ^^^  then  opened  a  banking 
house.  He  now  was,  at  least,  in  the  line  for  which 
he  was  particularly  well  qualified.  Tor  he  had  an 
instinctive  sense  in  matters  of  finance  that  never 
let  him  go  astray.  Although  at  times  his  daring 
seemed  akin  to  rashness,  it  was  short  vision  in 
others  that  pronounced  this  judgment — he  saw  the 
end  from  the  beginning.  He  trusted  men  freely, 
always  doing  a  large  credit  business,  yet  his  confi- 
dence was  rarely  betrayed  or  abused.  He  became 
the  richest  man  in  Madison  county,  owning  mines 
and  mills  and  miles  of  acres  teeming  with  their  ver- 
dant meadows,  their  golden  harvests,  their  sheep 
and  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills — items  scarce  worth 
mentioning  save  for  the  fact  that  his  wealth  was 
the  product  of  his  own  capabilities  properly  used. 
He  was  also  the  leading  business  man,  and  the 
most  potential  factor  in  multiplying  productive 
fiscal  and  corpmercial  enterprises — and  this  is  much 
to  say  in  any  man's  favor.  For,  prate  as  we  may  of 
increasing  armies  and  expanding  navies  for  the 
national  defense,  the  real  armor  of  the  twentieth 
century  is  a  plethoric  pocketbook;  its  strong  fort- 
resses will  be  fire-proof  vaults,  well  filled  with 
notes,  mortgages  and  title-deeds.  Good  agencies 
which  produce  these,  good  men  who  spread  their 
benefits  and  direct  the  distribution,  are  real  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  and  will  be  so  recognized  in 
the  age  now  dawning,  wherein  man,  the  creator  and 
beautifier,  shall  be  honored  and  feted,  and  man,  the 
destroyer,  discrowned. 

Through  his  banking  operations  Mr.  Elling  be- 
came actively  interested  in  many  financial  and  mer- 
cantile institutions,  including  three  of  the  largest 
banks  in  Virginia  City,  one  at  Sheridan,  and  others 
at  various  places  in  the  county.  But  this  vast  field 
was  too  small  to  give  due  scope  and  amplitude  to 
his  financial  powers.  He  was  necessary  to  the  fiscal 
interests  of  the  state,  and  he  obeyed  their  call.  In 
1894,  just  after  a  disastrous  panic,  he  was  asked  by 
officers    of    the    Commercial    Exchange    Bank    at 
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Bozeman  to  take  a  block  of  the  proposed  increase 
of  its  capital  and  become  its  president.  He  accepted 
the  invitation  and  soon  had  the  bank  well  estab- 
lished as  a  healthy  member  of  the  national  system. 
Not  long  after  he  assisted  in  organizing  the  Carbon 
County  Bank,  at  Red  Lodge,  and  also  became  its 
president.  This  was  followed  by  his  election  as  a 
director  of  the  State  National  Bank,  of  Miles  City. 
He  then  took  stock  in  the  National  Bank  at  Big 
Timber  in  Park  county,  and  in  January,  1898,  be- 
came interested  in  the  bank  of  Fergus  county  at 
Lewistown.  In  the  same  month  he  organized  the 
Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  of  Helena,  be- 
coming its  president  and  leading  spirit.  In  1896  he 
joined  the  syndicate  which  purchased  the  Gallatin 
Light,  Power  and  Railway  Company,  of  Bozeman, 
th^t  held  the  street  railway  and  electric  lighting 
franchises  of  the  city.  To  the  affairs  of  all  these  in- 
stitutions Mr.  Elling  gave  personal  attention  and  the 
benefit  of  his  high  standing  in  the  financial  and 
business  world,  and  from  his  broad  experience  and 
keen,  careful,  superior  judgment  they  all  profited 
and  prospered. 

Mr.  Elling  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, connected  with  the  Master  Masons  lodge,  the 
Royal  Arch  chapter  and  *  the  commandery  of 
Knights  Templar.  He  also  belonged  to  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  was  a  Republican, 
but  never  sou2;ht  or  accepted  a  purely  political 
office.  His  party  often  wished  to  honor  him  with 
nominations  for  prominent  positions,  but  he 
firmly  refused  all  of  them.  At  one  time  he  was 
obliged  to  positively  decline  the  nomination  for  gov- 
ernor. His  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  commun- 
ity did  once,  however,  induce  him  to  become  mayor 
of  his  home  town,  a  position  in  which  he  rendered 
service  of  great  and  permanent  value.  He  was 
married  July  20,  1870,  to  Miss  Mary  B.  Cooley,  a 
native  of  Iowa,  and  daughter  of  W.  A.  Cooley,  an 
esteemed  citizen  of  Madison  county  who  made  his 
home  there  in  1868.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elling  were 
parents  of  ten  children,  Helena  K.,  now  Mrs.  Arey; 
Henrietta  M.,  now  Mrs.  Gohn ;  Mable,  now  Mrs. 
Hutt;  Carlotta,  Horace  B.,  Karl  and  Harrison  C, 
living,   and   Alice,   Henry  and   Herman,   deceased. 

It  is  as  true  a  saying  as  it  is  old  that  "Death  loves 
a  shining  mark."  In  the  midst  of  his  great  plans 
and  his  many-sided  usefulness,  while  yet  not  far 
past  the  noon  of  life,  a  fatal  attack  of  pneumonia 
closed  his  earthly  career  on  Wednesday,  November 
14,  1900,  after  an  illness  of  less  than  four  days. 


The  life  of  Henry  Elling  was  a  positive,  far- 
reaching,  fruitful  potency  for  good.  Its  contempla- 
tion can  never  be  void  or  valueless  to  thinking  men. 
He  not  only  wrought  out  great  ends  himself,  but 
fired  others  with  energy  and  zeal.  His  presence 
and  example  were  pregnant  with  a  vitality  that  sus- 
tained the  old,  inspired  the  young,  and  aided  all. 
In  business  and  social  attributes  he  was  centripetal, 
concentratmg  and  conserving  like  energies  in  other 
men,  and  holding  all  together  in  harmonious  revolu- 
tion. His  honor  and  his  honesty  went  unassailed, 
his  morals  were  above  reproach,  his  charities  were 
bountiful  but  unproclaimed,  and  his  domestic 
traits  were  lovable  unto  the  last  degree.  Withal, 
his  life  was  quiet  and  serene.  His  way  lay  not 
along  the  points  and  pinnacles  of  great  affairs 
where  history  holds  her  splendid  march.  He  gave 
the  faculties  that  might  have  swayed  a  realm  to  quiet 
usefulness  and  unpraised  toil,  teaching  by  precept 
and  example  the  lesson  of  fidelity  in  daily  duty, 
and,  through  that,  good  service  to  his  kind.  And 
so  that  life  commands  the  admiration,  not  only  of 
the  many  with  whom  devotion  might  naturally 
stand  in  place  of  criticism,  but  of  those  whose  dis- 
tance from  the  man  and  resultant  want  of  bias 
entitles  them  to  render  authoritative  judgment. 
And  when  they  tell  us,  as  they  do,  those  wiser,  bet- 
ter brethren  of  ours  in  the  east — and  tell  the  world 
so  they  may  make  it  history — that  this,  our  west- 
ern civilization,  is  half  barbarism,  we  may  be 
pardoned  if  we  answer:  Behold  its  product  and  its 
representative !  "Of  thorns  men  do  not  gather  figs, 
nor  of  a  bramble  bush  gather  they  grapes."  Here 
is  Henry  Elling — show  us  his  fellow ! 


EDWIN  H.  BREWSTER.— The  only  real  suc- 
cess in  human  effort  is  to  work  in  the  right 
direction.  One  must  elect  his  work,  and  then  put 
all  his  force  on  it  to  secure  results.  Concentration 
is  the  secret  of  success.  The  one  prudence  in  life  is 
concentration,  the  one  evil  dissipation  of  energ\-. 
Rays  of  light,  nearly  powerless  when  scattered,  burn 
brilliantly  when  brought  to  a  focus.  These  truths 
are  well  exemplified  in  the  active  life  of  Edwin  Har- 
ris Brewster,  of  Wibaux,  one  of  the  high  grade 
stock-breeders  of  Montana,  who  has  given  up  his 
energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  set  purpose 
from  which  he  allows  nothing  to  divert  him.  He 
is  a  native  of  Chicago,  III,  where  he  was  born  June 
20.  1866.     His  scholastic  training  was  acquired  in 
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the  public  schools  and  in  a  good  commercial  col- 
lege. When  he  was  about  sixteen  years  old  he  ob- 
tained employment  with  a  cattle  company  in  Ari- 
zona, where  he  acquired  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  one  side  of  the  business,  and  an  ardent  de- 
sire to  fully  master  it  and  then  carry  it  on  for  him- 
self. Accordingly,  after  three  years'  service  in  Ari- 
zona, he  secured  a  position  with  the  Berry-Boice 
Cattle  Company  of  eastern  Montana,  and  began  an 
apprenticeship  in  range  work.  This  continued  until 
April,  1892,  when  he  made  a  homestead  entry  of  a 
quarter  section  of  land  on  Beaver  Creek,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  north  of  Wibaux,  in  Dawson  coun- 
ty, and  two  months  later  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Salisbury,  of  Henderson,  Minn.,  and  settled  down 
to  ranch  life  "under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree."  He 
started  in  the  cattle  business  in  a  small  way,  but 
soon  began  "breeding  up"  his  range  stock.  His 
experiments  in  this  line  opened  his  eyes  to  its  large 
possibilities  for  good  to  the  community,  and  deter- 
mined him  to  pass  from  the  domain  of  stock-rais- 
ing to  that  of  stock-breeding.  Imbued  with  this 
laudable  ambition,  a  few  years  ago  he  purchased  the 
Higgins  herd  of  thoroughbred  Herefords  at 
Rancher,  Mont.,  and  abandoned  range  work  for  the 
more  congenial  field.  His  herd  of  pure-bred  Here- 
fords now  numbers  no  head  of  white- faced  beau- 
ties, nearly  all  of  which  are  "native  here  and  to  the 
manor  born,"  therefore  thoroughly  acclimated,  and 
certainly  equal  in  breeding  to  any  herd  in  the  coun- 
try. Their  oflfspring  are  sold  to  any  proper  pur- 
chaser, and  a  pedigree  is  furnished  with  each  ani- 
mal, bearing  the  signature  of  the  secretary  of  the 
American  Hereford  Breeders'  Association,  of 
which  Mr.  Brewster  is  a  member,  as  he  is  also  of 
the  Montana  Stock  Growers'  Association.  At  the 
head  of  this  herd  stands  the  renowned  John  Jacob 
Astor,  bred  by  Charles  Cross,  of  the  Sunny  Slope 
herd  of  Herefords  at  Emporia,  Kan.  He  is  well 
worthy  of  the  name  he  bears  in  the  richness  of  his 
lineage,  his  physical  vigor,  his  dignified  bearing 
and  his  powers  of  procreation.  Rumor  has  been 
busy  with  the  price  paid  by  the  nervy  breeder  for 
this  great  acquisition,  and  has  not  settled  the  matter. 
All  that  is  known  is  that  Mr.  Brewster  was  oflFered 
and  promptly  declined  $500  for  his  bargain  a  few 
days  after  the  purchase. 

Mr.  Brewster  is  a  gentleman  of  enterprise  and 
breadth  of  view  and  is  inspired  by  a  desire  higher 
and  wider  than  mere  commercial  considerations. 
It  is  his  patriotic  and  generous,  as  well  as  sound 
business  intention  to  aid,  as  far  as  he  can,  in  im- 


proving the  stock  of  the  state  for  both  ranchmen 
and  feeders,  and  by  his  example  and  his  efforts, 
awaken  them  to  the  fact  that  such  improvement  is 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  keep  pace  with  pro- 
gress elsewhere.  It  is  nearly  time,  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  "scrub"  steer  should  disappear  from  the 
ranches  and  stock  markets  of  Montana,  under  the 
general  order  of  nature — the  survival  of  the  fittest 
— and  his  endeavors  in  this  direction  are  entitled  to 
the  highest  commendation  of  all  interested  parties. 
Mr.  Brewster's  family  consists  of  his  wife  and  two 
charming  little  girls,  whose  home  is  a  handsome 
cottage  adorned  with  every  evidence  of  good  taste. 
His  stock  also  lacks  nothing  that  money  can  buy  or 
skill  fashion  for  its  proper  shelter,  development  and 
keep.  In  fraternal  circles  Mr.  Brewster  is  an  en- 
thusiastic Mason,  having  given  to  the  order  much 
time  and  valuable  service,  both  in  the  ranks  in  its 
various  branches  and  in  exalted  official  stations. 
He  is  at  this  time  deputy  grand  commander  of  the 
Knights  Templar  of  the  state. 

In  his  ancestry  Mr.  Brewster  is  as  distinguished 
as  in  his  creative  and  productive  business  enter- 
prises. He  is  of  the  ninth  generation  in  direct  de- 
scent from  Elder  William  Brewster  who  came  as  a 
part  of  the  precious  importation  brought  to  Ply- 
mouth Rock  by  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  His  father, 
James  P.  Brewster,  is  a  leading  business  man  of 
Chicago,  a  hatter  by  trade,  but  merchandising  in 
the  commodity  rather  than  making  it.  He  was  in- 
strumental in  organizing  the  Hat  Finishers' 
Union,  and  was  first  identified  with  it  as  a  clerk. 
He  then,  in  partnership  with  one  Hunniwell,  pur- 
chased the  union  and  continued  with  success  the 
business  it  had  conducted.  In  1856  he  sold  out  and, 
ufter  traveling  extensively  in  the  west,  in  partner- 
ship with  one  Loomis,  he  opened  a  hat  store  under 
Warners'  Hall  on  Randolph  street,  Chicago.  He 
soon  purchased  the  interest  of  his  partner,  and  con- 
ducted business  alone  until  the  great  Chicago  fire. 
After  the  smoke  of  the  conflagration  had  cleared 
away,  he  opened  a  store  opposite  Marshall  Field's 
temporary  business  location  on  State  street,  near 
Twenty-second.  From  there  he  moved  to  West 
Madison  street,  and  when  the  business  district  had 
been  partially  rebuilt,  again  removed  to  the  South 
Side,  locating  on  Clarke  and  Madison  streets.  In 
1 88 1  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dunlap  & 
Co.,  with  a  magnificent  store  in  the  Palmer  House 
block,  on  State  street.  Though  prosperity  and  ad- 
versity he  always  exhibited  the  same  loftyself-confi- 
dence,  resourcefulness  and  energy,  always  consider- 
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ate  of  the  rights  and  feelings  of  others,  always  atten- 
tive to  every  detail  of  his  own  affairs — permitting  no 
leaks  in  his  business  which  a  close  and  constant  vig- 
ilance could  prevent,  yet  conducting  it  ever  on  a 
lofty  plain  of  integrity,  enterprise  and  progressive- 
ness,  exemplifying  in  all  its  bearings  the  highest 
type  of  the  American  merchant.  In  January,  1902, 
he  retired  from  active  business  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six  years.  He  was  married  in  New  York,  in  1858, 
to  Miss  Laura  R.  Smith  Cox,  a  daughter  of  John 
and  Adaline  (Harris)  Cox,  who  were  born  and 
brought  up  within  a  block  of  each  other  in  New 
York  City.  They  were  rocked  in  the  same  cradle 
and  took  their  first  and  last  lessons  in  school  to- 
gether. John  Cox  was  a  son  of  Jamieson  Cox,  the 
famous  New  York  fire  chief  in  the  terrible  fire  of 
1836,  when  many  of  the  large  buildings  were  blown 
up  with  powder  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  devas- 
tation. John  Cox  was  then  foreman  of  an  engine 
company,  and  was  buried  in  the  ruins,  but  was  res- 
cued without  serious  injury. 

Airs.  Laura  R.  S.  Brewster  was  a  descendant  of 
the  early  Knickerbocker  stock,-  and  a  family  proud 
of  its  name  and  honor.  She  was  finely  educated, 
and  after  removing  to  Chicago,  was  identified  with 
many  movements  of  philanthropy.  Especially  was 
her  work  valuable  during  the  Civil  war  in  behalf 
of  the  Union  soldiers.  She  was  one  of  hve  Chicago 
ladies  to  organize  the  Chicago  Washington  Hos- 
pital for  wounded  soldiers,  where  these  heroic 
women  did  a  noble  work  in  alleviating  human  suf- 
fering. They  were  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Hogue,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Hosmer,  Mrs.  O.  D.  Ran- 
ney  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Brewster.  The  last  named  was 
also  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Sanitary  Fair, 
held  in  Bryant's  Hall,  Chicago,  the  first  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  She  was  an  incorporator  of 
the  Chicago  Orphan  Asylum,  and  till  her  death  was 
an  honorary  member  of  its  board  of  directors.  Her 
last  years  were  passed  in  the  beautiful  suburb  of 
the  city  called  Glencoe;  and  here  she  was  very  act- 
ive in  beautifying  and  developing  the  place. 

Thus  bearing  from  his  birth  the  responsibility  of 
an  honored  family  name  and  history  on  both  sides 
of  his  house,  Mr.  Brewster  has  not  lowered  its  crest 
or  lessened  its  luster.  He  has  held  up  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  his  race  in  his  successful  business  enter- 
prises, both  by  their  character  and  their  achieve- 
ments, and  in  his  devotion  to  every  social,  educa- 
tional and  moral  force  in  the  community,  and  every 
public  affair  which  might  tend  to  its  advancement, 
has  shown  that  his  lineage  is  well  sustained. 


pHARLES  A.  BROADWATER.— Out  of  the 
v^  depths  of  his  mature  wisdom  Carlyle  wrote: 
"History  is  the  essence  of  innumerable  biogra- 
phies." Farther  than  this,  what  source  of  valid 
information  may  we  have  touching  all  phases  of 
thought  and  accomplishment?  "The  true  grandeur 
of  nations  is  in  those  qualities  which  constitute  ilv,> 
true  greatness  of  the  individual,"  said  Sumner,  and 
the  final  causes  which  shape  the  fortunes  of  indi- 
vidual men  and  the  destinies  of  states  are  often  the 
same.  They  are  usually  remote  and  obscure  ;  their 
influence  wholly  unsuspected  until  declared  by  re- 
sults. When  they  inspire  men  to  the  exercise 
of  courage,  self-denial,  enterprise,  industry  and  call 
into  play  the  higher  moral  elements;  when  they 
lead  men  to  risk  all  on  conviction,  faith — such 
causes  lead  to  the  planting  of  great  states,  great 
nations,  great  peoples.  That  nation  is  grandest 
which  produces  the  greatest  and  most  manly  men, 
and  the  intrinsic  safety  depends  not  so  much  upon 
methods  and  measures  as  upon  that  true  manhood 
from  whose  deep  sources  emanate  all  that  is  pre- 
cious and  permanent  in  life. 

Rising  above  the  masses  there  have  been  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  localities  men  who,  by  their  exalted 
character  and  intellectual  powers,  left  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  institutions  of  their  time;  and  in 
Montana  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  there 
has  been  no  man  who  moved  upon  a  loftier  plane 
of  action  or  represented  a  truer  nobility  of  char- 
acter and  exalted  purpose  than  Col.  Charles  Ar- 
thur Broadwater,  the  distinguished  subject  of  this 
memoir.  He  was  essentially  a  leader  of  men  and 
a  director  of  opinion,  and  his  career  was  one  of 
singular  activity  touching  affairs  of  great  scope 
and  importance,  and  yet  without  one  esoteric 
phase,  its  record  being  as  an  open  scroll  which  will 
bear  the  closest  scrutiny  and  disclose  no  shadow, 
no  blot  thereon.  At  all  times  and  in  all  places  he 
was  known  for  his  fidelity  to  purpose,  his  lofty  prin- 
ciples and  his  strict  adherence  to  the  ethics  which 
govern  the  highest  type  of  human  existence.  These 
qualities,  together  with  his  great  services  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  and  upbuilding  of 
the  state  of  ]\Iontana,  won  for  him  an  exalted  place 
in  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men,  and  none  is  more 
worthy  of  consideration  in  any  work  purporting 
to  enter  record  concerning  those  who  have  lived 
and  labored  to  goodly  ends  within  the  confines  of 
this  great  commonwealth. 

Col.  Broadwater  was  born  at  St.  Charles.  Mo., 
on  September  25,  1840,  a  son  of  Charles  Henry 
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and  Anne  Broadwater.  Charles  Henry  Broad- 
water was  a  Virginia  planter,  and  removed  from 
his  ancestral  home  in  Fairfax  county  to  Missouri, 
and  purchased  a  large  cotton  plantation  near  St. 
Louis.  In  1861  Charles  A.  Broadwater  went  to 
Colorado;  but  it  was  in  Virginia  City  in  1863  that 
Col.  Broadwater  became  known  and  identified 
with  Montana  and  her  subsequent  history.  Here 
he  entered  into  the  life  of  the  then  active  mining 
camp  as  a  freighter,  handing  a  pack  train  belong- 
ing to  the  firm  of  King  &  Gillette,  subsequently 
becoming  associated  with  Capt.  Nick  Wall,  who 
represented  John  J.  Roe  &  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
the  founders  of  the  celebrated  "Diamond  R"  trans- 
portation lines.  Here  it  was  that  Col.  Broadwater 
first  exhibited  these  qualities  which  marked  his  suc- 
cess in  subsequent  undertakings.  He  was  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  "Diamond  R"  lines  until 
the  spring  of  1869,  when  Mat  Carroll,  George 
Steele  and  E.  G.  McClay  purchased  the  outfit  in 
the  name  of  E.  G.  McClay  &  Co.,  Col.  Broadwater 
remaining  as  superintendent,  then  became  a  part- 
ner and  continued  as  such  until  1879.  At  this  time 
the  first  railroads  began  to  push  their  way  into  the 
territory,  and  Broadwater  turned  his  attention  to 
contracting.  His  previous  connection  with  the 
"Diamond  R"  line  had  made  for  him  many  ac- 
quaintances among  government  officers,  and  with 
their  influence  he  secured  a  number  of  contracts. 
Among  the  first  was  one  for  furnishing  material 
for  the  construction  of  Fort  Assiniboine,  a  con- 
tract that  required  a  great  deal  of  executive  ability. 
The  time  given  for  its  execution  was  limited  to 
six  months,  but  by  close  management  the  con- 
tract was  successfully  completed  and  a  similar  one 
secured  for  Fort  Maginnis,  whereby  he  cleared  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  became  the  leading  part- 
tier  in  traderships  at  both  posts.  At  the  former 
he  was  associated  with  Robert  L.  McCulloch,  since 
•  cashier  and  vice-president  of  the  Montana  National 
Bank.  At  the  latter  point  he  was  associated  with 
ex-State  Senator  C.  J.  McNamara,  with  both  of 
whom  he  was  interested  in  various  business  ven- 
tures up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  transit  from  the  superintendency  of  various 
trains  of  wagon  transportation  to  that  of  a  railroad 
was  natural,  and,  for  Col.  Broadwater,  very  easily 
accomplished.  Although  lacking  experience  in 
the  workings  of  a  railroad  he  soon  acquired  a  fa- 
miliarity with  its  complicated  details  and  displayed 
marked  ability  in  that  direction ;  and  when  J.  J. 
Hill,  of  the  Montana  system,  decided  to  push  his 


operations  to  the  coast,  he  selected  Col.  Broad- 
water as  his  manager  and  local  representative  in 
the  state,  and  on  the  organization  of  the  Montana 
Central  branch.  Col.  Broaawater  was  made  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  These  positions  at  the  head 
of  the  railroad  movements  of  the  Great  Northern 
system  gave  Col.  Broadwater  the  opportunity  and 
field  for  action  which  he  desired.  He  was  at  the 
head  and  front  of  this  great  enterprise  throughout 
its  construction  in  the  state  of  Montana,  and  in 
this  stupendous  undertaking  was  found  equal  to 
every  emergency.  It  was  work  to  his  liking,  and 
in  the  war  of  wits  which  taxed  the  management 
of  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  he  found  his  true  ele- 
ment, and  the  opposition  of  a  powerful  rival  was 
confronted  with  the  ready  resources  of  a  master 
mind.  Contending  with  sharp,  shrewd  men,  he 
became  as  sharp  and  as  shrewd.  His  natural  re- 
sources, prolific  through  previous  years  of  traffic 
in  this  state,  now  stood  him  well  in  hand  and  he 
was  never  so  much  himself  as  when  he  had  scored 
a  point  over  opposing  forces.  Many  incidents  of  the 
spirited  contentions  between  the  forces  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  interests  and  those  presided  over 
by  Col.  Broadwater  could  be  cited ;  but  where  the 
difficulties  seemed  thickest  his  talents  shown  most 
brilliant  and  elicited  the  admiration  of  his  adver- 
saries as  well  as  his  friends.  Under  his  supervi- 
sion as  president  of  the  Montana  Central  Railroad 
from  Butte  to  Great  Falls,  via  Helena,  and  the 
Rimini  &  Marysville  and  Neihart  branches  were 
constructed.  But  it  was  not  in  the  building  of 
these  short  lines  that  the  greatest  service  was  ren- 
dered to  the  state  by  Col.  Broadwater.  It  was 
due  to  his  untiring  and  assiduous  efforts  that  Pres- 
ident Hill  was  induced  to  extend  his  road  into  He- 
lena and  Butte,  and  long  before  that  gentleman 
had  decided  to  build  over  the  present  routes  Col. 
Broadwater's  active  and  earnest  efforts  resulted 
in  having  this  route  selected.  In  this  undertak- 
ing, as  well  as  almost  all  others  which  mark  the 
career  of  this  brilliant  Hfe,  we  can  see  a  liberality 
of  effort  which  but  displays  the  actual  grandeur 
of  his  character.  Not  for  himself  were  these  tre- 
mendous undertakings  pushed  to  completion,  but 
for  the  constituency  for  whom  he  labored  and  that 
constituence  was  Montana  and  his  chosen  city, 
Helena.  To  no  single  man's  effort  within  the 
state  can  be  traced  the  results  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  undertakings  of  Broadwater.  The  hotel 
and  natatorium  are  probably  the  most  brilliant 
and  enduring  conceptions  of  his  Hfe,  and  in  points 
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of  design  and  execution  but  demonstrate  the  liber- 
ality of  his  humanitarian  efforts.  Long  before  the 
beautiful  city  of  Helena  became  a  city,  when  it  was 
but  an  uncouth  mining  village  resting  upon  the 
sides  of  Last  Chance  gulch,  was  this  edifice  and  the 
purposes  of  its  construction  first  formulated  in  the 
mind  of  its  promotor.  The  buildings  and  their 
surroundings  are  the  most  perfect  in  their  appoint- 
ments of  any  resort  in  the  northwest,  and  stand 
to-day  the  pride  of  Helena  and  pre-eminently  the 
chief  of  Montana's  many  attractions.  Its  con- 
struction required  a  faith  in  the  future  of  Helena 
which  few  possessed,  and  to  many  it  seemed  a  rash 
and  perilous  venture.  The  plant  with  its  equip- 
ment involved  an  expenditure  of  some  $700,000, 
and,  with  the  limited  population  of  the  state  at 
the  time  of  its  conception,  carried  with  its  con- 
struction the  necessity  of  operating  the  hotel  for  a 
number  of  years  at  great  expense  to  the  promoter. 
It  was  probably  in  view  of  the  necessity  of  creating 
a  source  of  revenue  for  this  magnificent  resort  that 
the  idea  of  establishing  a  military  post  at  Helena 
first  presented  itself.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that 
the  previous  connection  which  Col.  Broadwater 
had  with  the  government  work  at  Assiniboine  and 
Fort  Maginnis  first  encouraged  the  promotion  of 
the  hotel  and  resort  at  Helena.  It  was  in  the 
final  fulfillnient  of  this  design  that  the  Colonel  un- 
dertook the  great  work  which  finally  resulted  in 
his  death.  The  Montana  National  Bank  was  an- 
other institution  which  owed  its  inception  to  the 
busy  brain  which  made  it  one  of  the  soundest  finan- 
cial institutions  of  the  northwest.  At  its  begin- 
ning, in  1883,  it  was  a  small  concern,  but  under  the 
fostering  care  of  its  able  projector  it  grew  into  the 
powerful  factor  in  the  state's  financial  affairs  which 
he  left  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Col.  Broadwater's  investments  and  business  en- 
terprises extended  in  every  direction.  He  was 
largely  interested  in  other  banks  throughout  the 
state,  and  at  Great  Falls  and  Neihart  was  a  promi- 
nent stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank  at  each 
place  and  a  heavy  stockholder  in  the  townsite  of 
Great  Falls.  His  mining  and  cattle  interests  are 
to  be  found  all  over  the  state,  and  his  wealth  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  estimated  at  from  a  million  to 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  His  death  was 
probably  as  unexpected  to  himself  as  it  was  to  his 
friends  throughout  the  entire  state,  and  his  many 
enterprises  were  all  in  that  unfinished  condition 
which  marked  out  the  necessity  of  much  future 
work  and  development.      His  death  came  at  a  crit- 


ical time  in  his  own  affairs  and  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  urgent  and  dire  need  which  the 
recent  financial  distress  engendered  through  )ut  the 
silver-producing  districts  his  stalwart  generalship 
was  more  than  missed. 

The  management  of  these  vast  properties  has 
since  fallen  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Mar- 
low,  a  nephew  of  Col.  Broadwater,  and  a  young 
man  of  remarkable  business  qualifications.  R. 
S.  McCulloh  was  designated  as  executor,  but  re- 
signed after  about  two  years  of  service.  Mr.  Mar- 
low  was  then  appointed  on  request  of  the  heirs, 
and  developed  in  the  administration  of  these  af- 
fairs such  marked  business  qualifications  that  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Montana  National 
Bank  at  the  time  of  its  reopening  after  the  panic  of 
the  summer  of  1893.  Mr.  Marlow,  ably  assisted 
by  Mr.  Albert  L.  Smith,  his  efficient  cashier,  has 
taken  the  reins  of  this  banking  institution  into  his 
hands  with  the  determination  of  sustaining  the 
reputation  which  was  so  magnificently  established 
by  its  able  founder,  and  has  proved  himself  an  able 
official  at  the  head  of  its  affairs. 

The  entire  career  of  Col.  Broadwater,  from  his 
first  undertaking  within  the  state  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  shows  a  well  formulated  plan  of  life. 
Founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  humanitarianism, 
he  was  a  most  zealous  advocate  of  the  modern 
movements  of  international  progress.  Demo- 
cratic in  principle,  as  well  as  in  politics,  he  carried 
his  convictions  into  every  action  of  his  life ;  and 
when  wealth  smiled  propitiously  upon  his  efforts 
lie  still  retained  his  kindly  interests  and  genial  com- 
radeship for  those  with  whom  he  had  labored.  Gov. 
J.  K.  Toole,  in  speaking  of  Col.  Broadwater's  death, 
says:  'T  have  never  known  a  death  to  touch  a 
whole  community  as  deeply  as  has  this.  Every 
body  seems  to  realize  that  a  potent  if  not  a  domi- 
nant factor  in  social,  commercial  and  political  life  is 
gone.  No  man  in  this  state  ever  inaugurated 
and  carried  to  a  successful  issue  more  great  enter- 
prises than  did  Col.  Broadwater.  None  knew 
the  people  better  or  had  more  of  their  confidence. 
He  was  a  man  of  clear  foresight,  who  knew  himself 
and  knew  the  way  before  him.  He  led  the  way 
in  all  he  did :  he  was  fruitful  of  resource,  adroit  in 
attack,  masterful  in  defense,  relentless  in  pursuit. 
His  friends  are  counted  in  every  profession,  every 
avocation  and  walk  in  life.  He  was  lenient  with 
those  in  his  debt  and  charitable  to  a  high  degree  ; 
and  accustomed  to  bestow  favors  in  a  manner 
so   easy,    so   graceful,    so   natural,   that    it   created 
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a  pleasing  sense  of  gratitude  without  any  special 
thought  of  obligation.  He  was  of  gentle  mein ; 
but  knew  how  to  remember,  how  to  resent  and  how 
to  avenge.  The  city  that  he  loved  and  in  which  he 
lived  and  wrought  so  much  ought  to  record  its 
lamentations  in  silent  signs  of  universal  mourning." 
Above  all  let  it  be  said  that  he  was  a  man,  a 
prince  among  men.  There  are  those  who  have  ac- 
quired successes  in  life  in  the  financial  and  political 
world,  who  may  have  reached  to  greater  results, 
but  few  there  are  among  the  world's  great  men 
who  occupied  the  place  in  the  hearts  of  their  con- 
stituencies that  Col.  Broadwater  filled  in  his.  His 
death  was  mourned  by  all  who  had  ever  known 
him,  and  the  messages  of  condolence  from  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  land  echoed  in  unison  with 
the  cry  from  the  hearts  of  the  very  children  of  his 
state  in  the  same  grateful,  loyal,  loving  sorrow 
which  bespoke  that  true  homage  from  his  humbler 
friends  that  was  paid  to  his  memory  by  the  lowly  as 
well  as  the  great.  His  last  sickness  was  the  di- 
rect result  of  influenza,  which  laid  hold  upon  him 
while  in  New  York  city.  He  was  there  prepara- 
tory to  the  senatorial  fight  for  the  Helena  Post 
bill,  in  which  he  was  much  interested,  and  an 
active  and  zealous  advocate  ;  and  it  was  while  mak- 
ing this  fight  that  he  brought  on  a  relapse  of  the 
attack  from  which  he  Had  partly  recovered.  The 
bill  was  passed,  but  Col.  Broadwater  had  fought 
his  last  battle.  He  returned  to  Helena  victorious 
in  his  efTorts,  but  broken  in  health  and  constitution. 
When  the  hotel  Broadwater  was  reopened  for  the 
season  almost  the  entire  community  turned  out  to 
see  him.  The  Colonel  remained  upon  the  veranda 
during  the  evening,  exchanging  greetings  of  cheer 
and  accepting  congratulations  upon  the  success  of 
his  efforts  in  Washington  and  the  hopeful  outlook 
for  the  satisfactory  perfecting  of  his  plans.  This 
was  his  last  appearance  in  public.  A  cool  breeze 
had  been  blowing  from  up  the  valley,  and  he  re- 
tired with  a  severe  chill  which  developed  into  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs.  The  strain  of  the  past  month 
had  been  too  much  for  him,  and  the  excitement 
attendant  upon  the  opening  of  his  hotel  had  a  bad 
effect.  He  gradually  failed  until  Monday  morn- 
ing following,  when  he  breathed  his  last.  His  last 
struggle  for  life  was  aggravated  to  some  extent  by 
a  weak  action  of  the  heart ;  this,  with  the  strain  of 
his  active  work  in  Washington  and  the  previous  at- 
tack of  influenza,  comprised  the  combined  forces 
which  finally  lirought  him  to  his  death.  Its  an- 
jiouncemcnt  threw  the  entire  state  into  the  pro- 


foundest  gloom.  All  business  was  for  the  time 
suspended  and  messages  of  condolence  poured  in 
from  all  over  the  world.  President  Harrison  was 
among  the  first  to  send  his  words  of  sympathy 
from  the  executive  mansion,  and  throughout  the 
state  adversary  and  friend  alike  paused  to  add  to 
the  universal  sorrow  their  words  of  tender  and 
reverential  tribute.  The  business  houses  of  He- 
lena, his  chosen  and  beloved  city,  closed  their 
doors ;  and  lowered  flags  and  mourning  buntings 
but  lent  to  the  cause  their  mute  appeal  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  sacred  dead. 

From  a  historical  standpoint  the  life  of  Col. 
Broadwater  enters  to  a  far  greater  degree  into  the 
present  conditions  within  the  state  than  any  other 
of  the  earlier  factors.  His  fertility  of  conception 
may  be  credited  as  the  original  source  of  an  im- 
measurable after-result  whose  potential  must  re- 
main as  yet  within  the  scroll  of  future  years.  His 
life  portrayed  a  character  of  more  than  mere  genius 
in  a  chosen  profession ;  in  fact,  he  had  no  profes- 
sion. His  capacity  was  too  broad  to  limit  to  the 
boundaries  of  a  single  walk  in  life.  It  covered 
the  entire  breadth,  from  a  pleasant  spoken  word  to 
a  child  at  play  to  the  shrewd,  tactful  commander 
of  an  army ;  the  heights  and  depths  perfectly  bal- 
anced by  a  well-lighted  plane  of  genial  warmth 
where  all  could  meet  him  in  an  atmosphere  of  per- 
fect ease.  Unassuming  in  this  self-poise  he  left 
the  fields  of  literature  and  religious  controversies 
to  those  better  suited,  and  taught  by  his  example 
of  broad  humanitarianism  a  lesson  of  greater  im- 
port and  stronger  impact  than  could  the  written 
sermons  of  a  volume  or  an  era  of  dogmatic  oratory. 
Always  a  man  of  close  and  profound  thought,  he 
was  pre-eminently  a  man  of  action. 


BENJAMIN  C.  BROOKE,  M.  D.— Devoted  to 
the  noble  and  humane  work  which  his  profes- 
sion implied.  Dr.  Benjamin  Coddington  Brooke 
was  ever  faithful  and  indefatigable  in  his  endeav- 
ors, and  not  only  earned  the  due  reward  of  his  ef- 
forts in  a  temporal  way,  but  also  proved  himself 
eminently  worthy  to  exercise  the  important  func- 
tions of  his  calling  by  his  ability,  his  abiding  sym- 
pathy and  his  earnest  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  fellow 
men.  His  understanding  of  the  science  of  medi- 
cine was  broad  and  comprehensive,  and  the  pro- 
fession and  the  public  accorded  him  distinguished 
place  among  the  practitioners  of  Montana,  while 
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love  and  veneration  were  his  in  the  city  of  Helena, 
where  he  lived  and  labored  to  goodly  ends.  Dr. 
Brooke  was  a  native  of  West  Virginia,  born  in 
Morgantown,  Monongalia  county,  on  April  i,  1822, 
the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Frederick  and  Mary  (Cod- 
dington)  Brooke,  natives  of  Prince  George's  and 
Allegany  counties,  Md.  The  father  was  a  prac- 
ticing physician  of  Prince  George's  county,  whence 
he  eventually  removed  to  West  Virginia,  where 
his  death  occurred,  his  widow  thereafter  coming 
to  Montana  with  her  son.  Dr.  Brooke.  The  grand- 
father likewise  was  a  physician,  and  was  a  native 
of  Scotland  whence  he  came  to  America  and  lo- 
cated in  Maryland,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of 
his  life,  honored  for  his  sterling  character  and  high 
professional  attainments. 

Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Brooke  received  education  in 
the  schools  of  Virginia,  in  which  state  also  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  that  profession  honored  and  dig- 
nified by  four  dififerent  generations  of  his  name.  He 
continued  his  technical  studies  in  the  Cincinnati 
Medical  College,  and  later  graduated  in  the  cele- 
brated Jefferson  Medical  College,  of  Philadelphia. 
Dt.  Brooke  in  1854  began  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  being  one  of  the  pioneer  physi- 
cians of  that  section,  while  in  1858,  at  the  time  of 
the  gold  excitement  at  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  he  went 
to  Denver,  where  he  located  until  the  spring  of 
1863,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and  established 
himself  at  Virginia  City,  thus  becoming  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Montana,  where  he  lived  to  attain  dis- 
tinguished honors  as  a  physician  and  a  man  among 
men.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Helena,  and  here 
he  continued  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession 
until  his  death,  May  9,  1891.  Of  his  long  and 
faithful  service  the  record  is  written  in  the  grateful 
memories  of  those  to  whom  he  ministered.  He 
was  a  man  of  marked  business  ability  and  was  in- 
terested in  various  mining  enterprises,  as  well  as 
in  farming  and  stock  growing.  To  the  matri- 
monial union  of  Dr.  Brooke  and  Sarah  Mackbee 
six  children  were  born.  Two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters are  living,  as  is  the  widowed  mother,  now  ven- 
erable in  years.  One  son,  Lee  D.,  a  graduate  of 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  office  of  the  Terminal  Rail- 
way at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  while  the  other  son,  Dr.  Ben 
C.  Brooke,  is  the  worthy  successor  of  his  father 
in  medical  practice  in  Montana's  capital  city,  spe- 
cific reference  being  made  to  him  on  other  pages 
of  this  work.  The  two  daughters  are  Mrs.  Dr. 
Rudolph  Hoaskey  and  Miss  Lalla  M.  Brooke. 


BEN  C.  BROOKE,  M.  D.  —  Among  the 
younger  representatives  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion in  the  capital  city  of  Montana  is  Ben  C. 
Brooke,  M.  D.,  who,  to  his  skill  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon,  has  also  the  added  distinction  of  being  a 
native  son  of  Helena,  where  he  ha?  given  evidence 
in  his  case  at  least  of  the  fallibility  of  the  old  adage 
that  a  "prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country,"  both  in  professional  and  social  circles,  his 
practice  being  of  representative  order.  He  was 
born  in  Helena  on  May  9,  1872,  the  son  of  Benja- 
min C.  and  Sarah  (Mackbee)  Brooke,  to  whom  in- 
vidual  reference  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

In  his  native  city  Dr.  Brooke  was  reared  to  ma- 
turity, securing  his  literary  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  then  turning  his  attention  to  the  tech- 
nical work  of  preparation  for  his  chosen  profes- 
sion. He  began  reading  medicine  in  the  offices  of 
Drs.  Treacy  &  Carmichael,  under  whose  effective 
preceptorship  he  advanced  rapidly,  and  in  March, 
1892,  he  matriculated  in  Bellevue  Medical  College, 
in  New  York  city,  graduating  from  this  institu- 
tion of  high  standing  in  March,  1896.  Thus  thor- 
oughly fortified  for  a  brilliant  medical  career  Dr. 
Brooke  returned  to  Helena,  and  forthwith  opened 
an  office  and  a  practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon. 
He  has  ever  kept  abreast  of  the  advances  made  in 
medical  science  and  is  known  as  a  close  student  and 
as  one  who  gives  much  time  and  thought  to  original 
investigation.  In  1898  he  took  a  post-graduate 
course  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic  to  place  himself 
in  touch  with  the  rapid  advance  of  medical  devel- 
opments. He  is  secretary  of  the  Helena  ^Medical 
Association  and  the  Medical  Association  of  Mon- 
tana and  is  a  member  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter- 
state Medical  Association.  He  takes  interest  in  the 
work  of  each,  and  is  also  a  close  student  of  the  best 
medical  literature.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
board  of  health  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  for  two 
years,  and  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as  county 
coroner.  He  has  been  secretary  of  the  State  Medical 
Society  for  three  terms,  being  the  present  incum- 
bent, and  is  highly  esteemed  by  his  professional  con- 
freres in  the  county  and  state.  Fraternally  the 
Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
and  in  politics  he  belongs  to  the  Democratic  party. 


JOHN  J.  BUCKLEY,  :M.  D.— One  of  the  best 
J  known  and  most  thoroughly  skilled  physicians 
and  surgeons  of  the  northwest,  is  Dr.  John  J.  Buck- 
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ley,  now  incumbent  of  the  office  of  chief  surgeon 
of  the  western  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  who  is  distinctively  one  of  the  progres- 
sive citizens  of  Montana,  his  home  being  Missoula. 
He  is  a  native  of  Delhi,  Delaware  county,  N.  Y., 
born  on  April  13,  1853.  His  parents  were  Dr. 
Horatio  and  Elizabeth  (Case)  Buckley,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  New  York.  The  father,  one 
of  the  leading  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  state, 
was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  also  read  medicine  under  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Mott,  one  of  the  eminent  physicians 
of  that  day. 

Dr.  John  J.  Buckley  was  the  elder  of  the  two 
children  and  received  his  preliminary  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state, 
after  which  he  attended  Delaware  Academy,  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  after  which  he  began  the  reading  of 
medicine  under  the  effective  prec'eptorship  of  his 
father.  He  then  entered  the  medical  department 
of  Columbia,  N.  Y.,  College,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  completing  the  prescribed  course  and  gradu- 
ating as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1878.  Dr.  Buck- 
ley took  up  his  abode  in  Missoula  in  1887.  Upon 
coming  to  Missoula  he  was  made  chief  surgeon  for 
the  western  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  which 
has  in  Missoula  a  modern  and  finely  equipped  hos- 
pital. The  upper  story  of  the  building  is  fitted  up 
as  a  residence  for  the  chief  surgeon,  and  here  Dr. 
Buckley  has  an  attractive  home.  The  Doctor  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Congress  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  the  International  Association  of 
Railway  Surgeons,  and  he  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Railway  Surgeons. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Clinological 
Association,  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Montana  State  Medical  Society.  In  politics  the 
Doctor  is  a  stalwart  Republican,  and  he  has  held 
offices  of  public  trust,  having  served  as  president 
of  the  state  board  of  health  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  Missoula.  Fraternally  the  Doctor  has 
advanced  to  the  thirty-second  degree  of  the  Scot- 
tish Rite,  his  position  in  the  Masonic  order,  his 
affiliations  being  still  with  the  various  bodies  of  the 
order  in  Fargo,  N.  D. 


ALEXANDER  METZEL.— No  class  of  the 
American  people  is  entitled  to  more  credit 
than  the  hardy  pioneers,  who,  leaving  comfort  and 
comparative  ease  behind  them,  braved  every  danger 


of  the  untrodden  wilderness,  and  reduced  it  to  sub- 
jection and  useful  fruitfulness.  Of  this  class  was 
Alexander  Metzel,  of  Puller  Springs,  Madison 
county,  one  of  the  Montana  pioneers  of  1863,  and 
one  of  her  most  respected  and  substantial  citizens, 
who  could  see  satisfactory  results  arising  from  the 
work  of  his  hands  in  the  section  of  the  great  com- 
monwealth where  his  activities  were  exercised.  Mr. 
Metzel  was  born  in  York,  Pa.,  January  14,  1835, 
of  ancestors  German  on  his  father's  side  and 
English  on  his  mother's.  His  parents  were  Thomas 
A.  and  Hannah  Matthews  Metzel,  both  natives  of 
York,  who  lived  and  died  there,  and  were  for  many 
years  owners  and  managers  of  the  Metzel  House, 
a  hostelry  celebrated  for  its  substantial  fare  and 
excellent  service.  The  father  had  six  children  by 
his  first  marriage  and  eight  by  his  second.  Only 
five  of  them  are  living. 

Alexander  Metzel,  one  of  the  second  family,  was 
educated  in  York,  and  there  learned  the  butcher's 
trade.  In  1857,  the  year  before  his  father's  death, 
he  emigrated  to  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  secured  em- 
ployment at  $15  a  month  until  i860,  when  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  Pike's  Peak.  He  engaged  In 
butchering  for  several  months  in  Denver,  and  then 
returned  to  Iowa  City.  From  here  he  went  to 
Rock  Island,  111.,  and  worked  as  a  trimmer  in  a 
packing  house.  Again  he  returned  to  Iowa  City, 
purchased  teams  and  with  them  took  his  employ- 
er's family  in  1861  to  Denver,  Col.  He  worked  in 
that  city  until  the  following  spring  and  then,  re- 
turning to  Iowa,  was  married  at  Indianola  to  Miss 
Anna  E.  Spicer,  a  native -of  Pennsylvania.  Soon 
after  he  again  crossed  the  plains,  with  his  bride 
for  company,  and  he  was  again  employed  at  Denver 
by  his  former  employer.  In  1863  he  came  to 
Montana,  leaving  his  wife  in  Denver,  and  July  15, 
1864,  opened  a  butcher  shop  at  Nevada  City,  in 
Alder  gulch.  The  country  at  that  time  had  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  law  and  order  by  the  work 
of  the  Vigilantes,  in  which  he  had  assisted  with 
some  spirit,  and  he  went  to  Denver  for  his  wife; 
but  he  concluded  to  go  back  to  Nevada  City.  There 
he  opened  a  butcher  shop  for  the  second  time,  and 
bought  and  dressed  the  first  hog  killed  in  the  place. 
He  paid  seventy-five  cents  a  pound  for  it  and  it 
weighed  300  pounds  dressed.  He  made  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  mixed  with  beef  from  the 
four  head  of  cattle  which  the  cold  winter  had  left 
him  out  of  a  herd  of  200,  into  sausage,  and  sold  the 
sausage  at  $1.00  a  pound. 

Mr.    INIetzel   had   owned   a   ranch   in   a   pleasant 
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location  at  Puller  Springs,  fifteen  miles  southwest 
of  Virginia  City,  for  some  time,  and  in  1872  made 
this  his  home.  This  ranch  contained  6,000  acres 
of  land,  and  had  all  appliances  necessary  for  a  first- 
class  stock  farm,  on  which  he  raised  large  crops  of 
oats,  and  cut  from  600  to  800  tons  of  hay  a  }'ear. 
He  was  the  first  Montana  stockman  to  bring 
thoroughbred  Durham  cattle  into  the  state.  His 
first  importation  of  Durhams  was  from  Kentucky 
in  1871,  and  from  that  year  he  did  a  large  business 
in  supplying  farmers  with  this  stock,  and  thereby 
contributed  largely  to  the  improvement  of  stock  in 
his  section  of  the  state.  He  was  also  interested  in 
raising  superior  breeds  and  strains  of  horses, 
among  his  products  being  the  dam  of  Frank  Quirk, 
2:i2i/2,  the  fastest  horse  ever  bred  in  Montana. 
He  raised  in  all  many  hundreds  of  fine  draft  and 
trotting  horses,  and  thousands  of  excellent  cattle. 
Mr.  Metzel  was  not,  however,  wholly  absorbed 
in  his  own  pursuits.  He  exhibited  a  lively  inter- 
est in  public  affairs,  and,  as  an  active  Republican, 
performed  his  part  towards  securing  good  results 
from  political  forces.  When  Gen.  Grant  was 
president  he  appointed  Air.  Metzel  postmaster  of 
Puller  Springs,  a  position  which  he  held  until  he 
died.  He  was  also  a  county  commissioner  for  four 
years,  and  in  1883  was  nominated  for  the  Montana 
house  of  representatives  by  his  party,  and,  although 
he  tried  several  times  to  withdraw  from 'the  ticket, 
and  did  no  electioneering,  he  was  elected  by  a  vote 
largely  in  excess  of  that  of  the  other  candidates. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  term  he  was  unanimously 
renominated  by  acclamation,  and  during  his  tenure 
he  secured  valuable  legislation  for  his  constituents, 
one  item  of  which  was  the  erection  of  the  State 
Orphan's  Home  at  Twin  Bridges,  and  another  was 
useful  laws  concerning  live  stock.  A  unique,  and 
as  the  results  prove,  a  very  useful  enterprise,  was 
the  organization  of  a  live  stock  company  by  giving 
each  of  his  five  sons  100  calves,  each  calf  repre- 
senting a  share  of  stock  in  the  company,  of  which 
he  retained  the  presidency,  and  an  active  participa- 
tion in  its  control.  In  1897  the  company  was  dis- 
solved and  the  stock  sold.  His  sons  are  Frank  S., 
born  in  Colorado ;  Charles  Montana,  one  of  the  first 
white  boys  born  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
state,  now  residing  at  Puller  Springs;  Thomas  A., 
raising  cattle  in  Centennial  valley;  William  O..  re- 
siding on  the  home  ranch;  and  Albert  Lewis,  now 
extensively  engaged  in  raising  thoroughbred  cattle 
in  the  Centennial  valley.  A  daughter,  Clara  May, 
died  January  26,  1880.     Mrs.  Metzel,  after  sixteen 


years  of  married  life,  was  called  from  earth  on  May 
9,  1878.  Mr.  Metzel's  death  occurred  at  Puller 
Springs  on  January  10,  1899.  His  estate  was 
valued  at  $150,000,  and  was  equally  divided  among 
the  five  sons.  In  addition  to  the  offices  already 
noted  as  held  by  Mr.  Metzel,  he  was  elected  in 
1895  to  the  state  senate  for  a  term  of  four  years, 
and  bore  himself  in  the  higher  body  with  the  same 
conspicuous  ability,  conscientious  attention  to  duty 
and  serviceable  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  con- 
stituents that  had  distinguished  him  in  the  lower 
house.  He  was  well  prepared  for  a  leading  part 
in  public  aflfairs,  whether  they  concerned  only  his 
immediate  section,  or  pertained  to  a  large  area.  He 
was  one  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition  at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  secured  a 
diploma  there  for  a  superior  specimen  of  jasper. 


OTARRATT  J.  BURGESS  is  one  of  the  most 
O  prosperous  and  successful  dairymen  in  Mon- 
tana, is  the  scion  of  a  family  which  for  nine  genera- 
tions has  contributed  its  enterprise,  intelligence 
and  force  of  character  to  the  welfare  and  develop- 
ment of  America.  He  is  himself  the  pioneer  of  the 
dairy  business  in  his  neighborhood,  and  the  first 
man  to  introduce  every  modern  appliance  and  im- 
provement. His  parents  were  Sharks  H.  and 
Hannah  (Starratt)  Burgess,  natives  of  Canada. 
The  ancestors  of  his  father  were  English ;  those  of 
his  mother  were  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  The 
Burgess  family  came  from  England  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  1637.  One  branch,  headed  by  Thomas  Burgess, 
has  had  an  unbroken  course  of  substantial  suc- 
cess in  every  Ime  of  life.  In  1776  two  brothers 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Nova  Scotia,  and 
both  located  there.  Of  one  of  them,  Edward,  is 
directly  descended  Starratt  J.  Burgess,  whose  fa- 
ther, Charles  H.  Burgess,  was  bom  in  Nova  Scotia 
on  August  19,  1827.  He  attained  manhood  on 
the  frontier  as  a  farmer's  boy,  but  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  for  other  occupation  and,  yielding  to 
the  voice  of  the  muse,  he  became  a  professor  of 
music.  After  some  years  spent  in  this  line  he  re- 
tired from  it  to  a  fine  homestead  which  he  pur- 
chased, and  lived  the  life  of  a  quiet  gentleman 
farmer  and  successful  fruit  grower.  He  married 
Miss  Hannah  Starratt  in  May,  1854.  She  was 
born  in  Annapolis  county,  N.  S.,  on  July  7,  1828, 
the  daughter  of  John  Starratt,  of  Irish  parentage. 
The  Starratts  came  to  America  as  early  as  1637, 
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and  soon  assumed  a  position  among  the  leading 
families  of  their  neighborhood.  All  branches  of 
the  Burgess  family  were  thrifty,  industrious  and 
self-reliant  people.  Mrs.  Hannah  Burgess  died 
in  August,  1898,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  leav- 
ing eight  children,  of  whom  five  are  residents  of 
Montana. 

Mr.  Burgess  remained  under  his  parental  roof 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  performing  such 
labor  as  the  circumstances  required  and  receiving 
such  education  as  the  times  afforded.  He  then 
yielded  to  a  longing  for  the  sea  and  became  a 
sailor.  He  shipped  at  first  as  a  cook  and  later  as 
an  able  seaman  before  the  mast.  For  ten  years 
he  enjoyed  this  rollicking  life  of  alternate  hope  and 
fear,  adventure  and  triumph,  and  then  tiring  of  it, 
settled  down  on  land  and  began  working  at  the 
carpenter  trade,  and  continued  at  this  employment 
for  twenty-one  years  near  the  old  homestead.  In 
1877  he  removed  to  Quincy,  Mass.,  where  he  first 
engaged  in  dairying  and  market  gardening.  In 
iVpril,  1888,  he  came  to  Montana  and  renewed  his 
occupation  as  a  carpenter  in  company  with  his 
brother,  Harry  C.  Burgess.  He  continued  in  this 
employment  three  years,  but  in  July,  1891,  he  be- 
gan dairying  as  successor  to  C.  H.  Bradish,  and  is 
still  engaged  in  it  on  an  extensive  dairy  farm  three 
miles  east  of  Helena,  where  by  industry,  foresight, 
breadth  of  view  and  excellent  judgment,  he  has 
built  up  a  most  profitable  business,  which  is  stead- 
ily increasing  and  is  conducted  on  an  elevated 
plane  of  progressiveness  and  strict  integrity.  He 
now  (1901)  daily  milks  more  than  fifty  three-quar- 
ter blood  Jersey  cows  on  his  own  place,'  and  also 
uses  the  product  of  neighboring  farms.  He  is  the 
owner  of  the  ranch  on  which  he  lives,  and  has  made 
it  a  model  of  neatness,  taste  and  high  development, 
containing  every  modern  device  for  his  business, 
and  the  whole  is  kept  with  scrupulous  care  as  to 
cleanliness  and  purity.  In  fact,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  career  his  progress  has  been  steady, 
constant  and  substantial. 

Mr.  Burgess  was  united  in  marriage  on  March 

16,  1881,  to  Miss  Mary  Riech,  of  Quincy,  Mass. 
She  was  born  in  Mechlenburg,  Germany,  March 

17,  i860,  a  daughter  of  Jonn  and  Wilhelmina 
Riech,  with  whom  she  emigrated  to  Nova  Scotia 
in  1866,  and  who  are  yet  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burgess  have  five  children,  Caroline,  Gertrude, 
Helen  Ruth,  Starratt  J.,  Jr.,  and  Mildred,  who  add 
life  and  light  to  their  home,  and  assist  in  dispens- 
ing the  graceful  hospitality  for  which  it  is  noted. 


Mrs.  Burgess  is  a  devout  member  of  the  Baptist 
church.  Mr.  Burgess  is  a  type  of  the  sterling,  broad- 
minded  and  far-seeing  men  who  have  made  the  grati- 
fying history  of  Helena  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 
His  ability,  force  of  character  and  business  acumen 
have  given  him  a  high  place  in  the  regard  of  his 
fellows  and  a  strong  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the 
community.  Politically  he  is  independent  of  party 
control,  voting  as  his  judgment  dictates,  and  seek- 
ing no  preferment  himself.  '  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Masonic  order,  up  to  and  including  the  Knight 
Templar  degree,  and  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows. 


T  UCIUS  D.  BURTT.— This  honored  pioneer 
J—/  of  the  west  has  had  an  eventful  life,  and  his 
familiarity  with  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  early 
days  was  gained  through  intimate  and  varied  ex- 
periences, and  it  is  pecuHarly  proper  that  he  be 
given  representation  in  this  work  in  order  that 
perpetual  record  may  be  left  concerning  his  life 
and  accomplishments.  Mr.  Burtt  is  a  native  of 
Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  on  Octo- 
ber 13,  1827,  coming  of  stanch  old  colonial  lineage. 
His  father,  John  Burtt,  was  a  native  of  the  old 
Green  Mountain  state,  when,  as  a  young  man,  he 
removed  to  the  state  of  New  York,  and  there 
passed  the  residue  of  his  days  after  devoting  his 
life  to  farming,  lumbering  and  contracting.  He 
served  as  a  private  in  the  war  of  181 2.  The  maiden 
name  of  our  subject's  mother  was  Laura  Stevens, 
who  was  born  in  New  York  state,  her  father  hav- 
ing been  there  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  was  a  valiant  soldier  in  the  Continental  army 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  participant 
in  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga.  John  and  Laura 
Burtt  became  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  and 
six  of  the  number  are  yet  living.  Three  of  the 
brothers  maintained  the  military  reputation  of 
the  family  by  efifective  service  during  the  Civil 
war.  In  the  common  schools  of  his  native  county 
Lucius  D.  Burtt  received  a  fair  English  education, 
supplemented  by  long  and  active  association  with 
men  and  affairs  and  by  personal  application.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  left  school  and  went  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  shipped  on  a  vessel  bound  for 
the  West  Indies.  He  followed  the  sea  for  two 
years,  and  in  1849,  at  the  time  of  the  ever  mem- 
orable gold  excitement  in  California,  he  was  one 
of  the  argonauts  who  proceeded  thither  by  way  of 
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the  Panama  route.  He  disembarked  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  February  15,  1850,  proceeded  to  the  min- 
ing districts  and  secured  a  claim  which  he  worked 
successfully  until  1852,  taking  out  $1,600  in  one 
day.  He  disposed  of  the  claim  that  year,  bought 
a  number  of  pack  mules  and  engaged  in  freighting 
into  all  the  mining  districts  of  the  northwest, 
which  he  followed  until  1866,  packing  goods  and 
supplies  into  every  state  in  the  northwest  and 
teaming  in  Arizona  and  Nevada.  He  knows  all 
the  Indian  trails,  even  those  extending  into  British 
Columbia  and  as  far  north  as  the  Arctic  regions. 
In  1867  Mr.  Burtt  made  a  trip  to  Mexico,  and  in 
the  fall  returned  to  California,  purchasing  a  pack- 
mule  train  in  Los  Angeles  and  engaging  in  pack- 
ing through  Arizona.  In  1868  he  sold  his  mules 
and  business  and  purchased  sheep,  trailing  the 
same  through  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1875. 
In  1877  he  returned  to  California,  secured  another 
large  band  of  sheep,  which  he  brought  through  to 
Montana,  organized  the  Burtt,  Cans  &  Klein 
Sheep  Company,  and  has  since  been  thus  asso- 
ciated in  the  raising  of  sheep  upon  a  very  exten- 
sive scale,  having  ranches  in  Broadwater,  Meagher 
and  Cascade  counties,  and  running  about  43,000 
sheep.  Mr.  Burtt  maintains  his  headquarters  at 
Townsend,  Broadwater  county,  where  he  is  well 
known  and  held  in  high  estimation  as  one  of  the 
sterling  pioneers  of  the  state  and  as  a  man  whose 
life  has  been  one  of  earnest  and  consecutive  en- 
deavor. 

In  politics  Mr.  Burtt  takes  but  little  interest,  his 
business  activities  proving  more  attractive  to  him 
than  the  seeking  of  political  office.  He  is  alert  and 
active,  having  the  vitality  engendered  by  the  free 
and  open  life  of  the  plains  and  mountains,  and 
does  not  give  in  his  personality  the  suggestion  of 
the  more  than  three  score  }'ears  and  ten  which 
mark  the  span  of  his  life. 


q^HE  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK,  of  Great 
1  Falls,  Mont.,  was  organized  on  July  i,  1886. 
The  original  officers  were :  President,  C.  A. 
Broadwater;  vice-president,  H.  O.  Cohowen;  cash- 
ier, L.  G.  Phelps;  assistant  cashier,  A.  E.  Dicker- 
n.an.  The  first  meeting  had  been  held  on  May  27, 
1886.  In  July  the  bank  was  opened  for  business 
in  the  building  now  occupied  by  a  cigar  store  on 
Central  avenue  and  Second  street.  Subsequently 
it  was  removed  to  where  the  Cascade  Bank  is  now 


located,  and  in  1892,  in  company  with  the  Town- 
site  Company,  the  bank  built  its  present  building. 
Mr.  Broadwater  continued  president  until  November 
17,  1887,  when  T.  E.  Collins  was  elected  to  suc- 
cectl  him.  The  first  directorate  consisted  of  the 
original  officers,  S.  E.  Atkinson  and  Ebenezer 
Sharp,  of  Helena.  In  June,  1887,  the  number  of 
directors  was  increased  to  nine,T.  E.  Collins,  Mar- 
tin McGinnis  and  John  Lepley  being  added.  Mr. 
Collins  acted  as  president  until  July,  1893,  and  on 
July  3,  of  that  year,  A.  M.  Scott  was  elected  to  the 
office.  On  July  17,  1893,  G.  T.  Curtis  was  elected 
cashier  and  one  of  the  directors.  Marcus  Daly 
was  elected  a  director  on  January  8,  1895.  Mr. 
Scott  served  as  president  until  July  i,  1895,  and 
was  succeeded  by  G.  T.  Curtis.  H.  H.  Matteson 
was  then  chosen  cashier  and  served  until  1902. 
The  original  capital  stock  of  the  First  National 
Bank  was  $50,000,  since  increased  to  $200,000. 
The  bank  carries  deposits  of  $1,200,000.  The  sur- 
plus and  individual  deposits  are  $55,000. 

This  was  the  first  bank  of  any  note  to  be  organ- 
ized in  Great  Falls  or  Cascade  county.  G.  T. 
Curtis,  the  present  efficient  ana  energetic  presi- 
dent, is  a  native  of  Minnesota,  and  a  son  of  Gold  T. 
and  Mary  A.  (Anderson)  Curtis,  both  natives  of 
New  York.  Gold  T.  Curtis  was  a  lawyer  who  prac- 
ticed in  New  York  during  his  early  manhood  and 
removed  to  Minnesota  in  1855,  where  he  continued 
in  successful  legal  practice  and  served  in  the  consti- 
tutional convention  which  preceded  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  territory  into  a  state.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  war  he  organized  Co.  K,  Fourth 
Minnesota  \'olunteers,  and  was  elected  its  captain. 
He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  termination  of  the 
fierce  struggle  in  which  he  so  patriotically  and 
enthusiastically  engaged,  for  having  served  gal- 
lantly in  some  of  the  more  important  and  decisive 
battles  of  the  war,  he  died  at  St.  Louis  in  1863. 
His  widow  is  still  living. 

G.  T.  Curtis  was  reared  and  educated  in  Alinne- 
sota  and  New  York  city.  Before  coming  to  Mon- 
tana he  was  for  two  years  and  a  half  with  the  Chase 
National  Bank  of  New  York.  After  his  arrival  in 
Great  Falls  in  1889  he  entered  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Great  Falls  as  a  clerk.  One  year  later, 
in  1890,  he  organized  a  bank  at  Sand  Coulee,  and  in 
1 89 1  he  founded  the  First  National  Bank  of  Nei- 
hart,  which,  in  1893,  was  converted  into  the  State 
Bank  of  Neihart.  In  1893  also  Mr.  Curtis  severed 
his  connection  with  this  institution  and  accepted 
the  position  of  cashier  of  the  First  National  Bank 
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of  Great  Falls,  since  which  time  he  has  resided  in 
that  city.  He  is  also  interested  in  banks  at  Stocket 
and  Belt,  both  of  them  being  private  institutions. 
The  financial  and  social  career  of  Mr  Curtis 
affords  a  most  striking  and  valuable  example  to  the 
ambitious  young  man  of  the  day.  By  force  of 
character,  business  sagacity  and  those  sterling 
qualities  which  go  so  far  to  establish  a  man's 
influence  in  any  community,  he  has  won  his  way  to 
the  top.  Not  only  in  Great  Falls  but  throughout 
the  state  he  is  well  and  favorably  known.  Early  in 
life  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  character  upon  the 
rock  of  industrious  probity  and  his  enviable  suc- 
cess has  been  deservedly  won.  Politically  Mr. 
Curtis  has  been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and  frater- 
nally he  is  an  Odd  Fellow.  In  1899  Mr.  Curtis  was 
married  to  Miss  Lucile  M.  Monroe,  a  native  of 
Michigan.  They  have  one  child.  Gold  T.  Cur- 
tis, Jr. 


LIEUT.-COL.  EDMOND  BUTLER,  U.  S.  A. 
— The  achievements  of  the  citizen  soldiery 
of  the  United  States  under  every  form  of  warfare, 
and  in  all  the  delicate  situations  appertaining  to 
the  service,  have  won  unstinted  praise  from  vet- 
eran warriors  of  other  lands,  and  are  worthy  of 
every  commendation  that  has  been  heaped  upon 
them.  On  the  list  of  our  immortals  in  the  military 
service  Lieut. -Col.  Edmond  Butler  occupies  a 
justly  high  and  honored  place.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  March  19,  1827,  immigrated  to  the  LInited 
States  when  a  young  man,  settled  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  and  engaged  in  editorial  work,  being  associated 
with  Horace  Greeley  and  later  with  Charles  A. 
Dana.  During  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Dana  secured  him 
appointment  as  captain  in  the  regular  army  of  the 
United  States,  but  not  having  had  a  military  train- 
ing, he  preferred  to  take  the  position  of  second  lieu- 
tenant. He  was  first  sent  to  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
where  he  was  appointed  provost  marshal  and  placed 
in  charge  of  Confederate  prisoners.  He  served  in 
this  capacity  a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  then  sent 
to  New  Mexico  to  join  his  regiment.  He  was  de- 
tailed to  accompany  Gen.  Baird  (afterward  inspect- 
or-general) in  inspection  of  Kansas  and  Missouri 
troops.  In  1862  he  was  the  mustering  officer  in 
consolidating:-  and  remustering  Kansas  volunteers, 
and  performed  his  duties  with  so  much  tact  and  suc- 
cess that  he  was  ofificially  complimented  by  Gen. 
Hunter,  the  department  commander,  for  settling 
without  resort  to  force  "difificult  and  delicate"  mat- 


ters affecting  Kansas  troops.  He  was  promoted  to 
a  captaincy  in  1864,  and  in  1865  he  commanded  an 
expedition  against  the  Navajo  Indians  in  Canyon  de 
Chelle,  marching  his  troops  720  miles  in  twenty-two 
days  and  two  hours,  being  two  days  of  the  time' 
without  rations.  He  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the 
Indians,  killing  a  number,  taking  twenty-seven  pris- 
oners and  auieting  the  tumult.  In  September  of 
that  year  he  received  the  formal  surrender  of 
Manoelito  Grande,  and  sent  more  than  2,000  pris- 
oners to  the  reservation.  In  1866  he  was  ordered  to 
defend  the  Kansas  Pacific  Railroad  at  Fort  Wal- 
lace, Kan.  In  June,  1868,  he  was  in  attendance  on 
Gen.  Sherman.  In  December  of  that  year,  with  a 
small  infantry  force,  he  exhumed  the  bodies  of  the 
killed  in  the  Forsythe  affair,  on  the  Arickaree  fork, 
under  fire  from  the  main  body  of  the  Sioux,  and 
extricated  his  small  force  from  a  perilous  position. 
In  1869  he  commanded  the  force  detailed  to  guard 
the  Smoky  Hill  stage  route  from  Fort  Wallace  to 
Denver,  and  in  1870  volunteered  with  his  company 
for  the  expedition  against  the  Pawnees  under  Gen. 
Woods,  and  commanded  the  expedition  after  Gen. 
Woods  was  disabled  by  illness.  In  December,  1873, 
after  serving  as  commander  at  Fort  Wallace  in 
1871,  and  being  ordered  to  the  plains  in  1872,  he 
was  stricken  down  by  camp  fever  and  went  to 
Europe  on  sick  leave.  On  his  return,  in  1874,  he 
served  through  the  expedition  against  the  Kiowas 
and  Comanches  under  Gen.  ]\liles.  In  the  cam- 
paign agauist  Sitting  Bull  he  commanded  the  center 
at  Cedar  creek  and  in  the  subsequent  pursuit.  He 
was  shot  at  by  Gall  while  relieving  an  outpost. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  Custer  massacre  he 
was  ordered  to  the  Yellowstone,  and  remained  on 
the  frontier  and  in  the  Bad  Lands  until  he  joined 
Gen.  Miles  in  a  series  of  campaigns  against  the  con- 
federated Sioux  and  Cheyennes.  In  the  hard- 
fought  battle  of  Wolf  mountain  on  January  8,  1877, 
when  the  thermometer  registered  28  degrees  below 
zero  and  the  snow  was  two  feet  deep  on  the  battle 
ground,  Capt.  Butler  turned  the  tide  of  battle  in 
favor  of  Gen.  Miles's  forces  by  leading  a  victorious 
charge  agamst  a  force  of  Indians  who  were  flanking 
the  troops,  and  who  occupied  a  strongly  fortified  po- 
sition on  Steep  bluff.  He  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him,  but  continued  to  lead  the  charge  on  foot, 
and  after  a  desperate  struggle  routed  the  Indians 
and  captured  their  position.  For  this  gallant 
achieveme'.it  he  was  recommended  by  Gen.  Miles  in 
his  official  leport  for  promotion  to  the  brevet  rank 
of  major.     And  when  at  the  close  of  the  campaign 
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he  left  the  command,  the  General  wrote  to  him : 
"In  leaving  the  regiment  be  assured  you  have  the 
thanks  ami  good  will  of  its  commanding  officer  for 
your  hard  service  in  the  field  and  fortitude  in 
action."  No  commendation  he  ever  received,  how- 
ever, touched  him  so  deeply  as  a  letter  signed  by 
every  enlisted  man  in  his  company  who  was  in  the 
notable  charge,  thanking  him  for  "the  gallant  man- 
ner in  which  he  led  the  charge  on  the  8th  of  Janu- 
ary, in  which  they  had  the  honor  of  participating, 
and  for  the  kindness  he  had  shown  them  in  so  many 
different  ways."  For  this  charge  also  he  was 
awarded  a  medal  of  honor  by  congress.  In  1885  he 
was  promoted  major  and  was  assigned  to  various 
posts  until  his  retirement  from  active  service  in 
1 89 1,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Montana. 
He  was  promoted  to  be  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Seventeenth  Infantry  in  1891.  He  continued  to 
practice  law  until  December,  1894,  when  he  made  a 
trip  to  Europe,  and  while  in  Normandy  was  taken 
ill  with  appendicitis  and  died  within  twenty-four 
hours.  His  remains  were  brought  back  to  the 
United  States  and  buried  at  Omaha  with  military 
honors  by  the  side  of  those  of  his  wife,  who  had 
died  some  years  before.  His  family  consisted  of  six 
sons  and  Iwo  daughters,  the  latter  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  His  sons  accompanied  him  in  most  of  his 
changes  of  place,  and  were  educated  as  opportunity 
was  afforiled. 

EDMOND  BUTLER,  the  oldest  son  of  the 
Colonel,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  16, 
i860.  After  receiving  an  elementary  education  in 
the  public  schools,  he  entered  the  State  University 
at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  was  there  graduated  in 
1883.  The  next  fall  he  entered  the  law  department 
of  Yale,  and  after  finishing  the  course  in  1885,  came 
to  Miles  City  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  a  short  time  he  took  up  journalism  in  con- 
nection with  his  law  practice,  and  purchasing  the 
Stockgrowers'  Journal,  in  company  with  H.  G.  Pot- 
ter, he  continued  in  charge  of  its  editorial  depart- 
ment until  January,  1898,  when  he  sold  his  interest 
to  Mr.  Potter.  In  the  spring  of  1898  he  removed  to 
Gebo  and  there  continued  to  practice  law,  buying  a 
drug  store  as  an  additional  source  of  activity  and 
business.  He  was  married  in  December,  1896,  to 
Miss  Effie  M.  Eversol,  a  native  of  Ohio.  He  was 
the  first  police  magistrate  of  Miles  City,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  for  eight  j^ears.  Fraternally  he  's 
connected  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
United  Workmen. 


ALBERT  BUTLER,  fourth  son  of  the  family, 
is  a  physician  in  active  and  profitable  practice  at 
Red  Lodge.  He  was  graduated  from  Omaha  Uni- 
versity and  took  a  post-graduate  course  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Spanish-American  war  he  was  appointed 
physician  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  served  at  the 
hospital  on  Staten  Island  throughout  the  war. 


THOMAS  BUTLER,  another  son,  is  engaged  in 
keeping  a  hotel  at  Forsythe,  Rosebud  county.  In  the 
late  war  he  was  a  sergeant  in  Troop  I,  Third  Cav- 
alry, A'olunteers,  and  was  stationed  at  Camp  Chick- 
amauga.  He  is  a  popular  gentleman  in  the  com- 
nauiity  where  he  lives,  and  is  highly  esteemed  as  a 
boniface. 


HORACE  BUTLER  is  conducting  a  profitable 
livery  business  at  Miles  City,  where  he  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  residents  and  of  the 
traveling  public.  He  is  recognized  as  a  leading 
tradesman  in  his  line,  fully  up  to  date  in  his  busi- 
ness and  endowed  with  social  qualities  of  a  high 
order. 


CHARLES  DANA  BUTLER  is  in  the  advertis- 
ing business  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Harry  Butler, 
after  graduating  from  Georgetown  College,  D.  C, 
studied  law,  but  after  a  few  years  m  the  office  cf 
the  United  States  district  attorney  at  Omaha,  aban- 
doned the  law  for  business  pursuits,  and  located  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


rHARLES  F.  CAD Y.— This  well  known  and 
'^  successful  stockgrower  of  Park  county  identi- 
fied himself  with  Montana  when  it  was  still  on  the 
frontier  of  civilization,  and  can  well  recall,  from 
personal  association,  the  scenes  and  incidents 
which  marked  the  pioneer  period.  He  is  thor- 
oughly loyal  to  the  state,  and  one  of  its  sterling  cit- 
izens. Mr.  Cady  was  born  in  Steuben  county, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  nth  day  of  December,  1836,  the  son 
of  Hollis  and  Orrilia  (Grinolds)  Cady,  natives  of 
Vermont  and  Connecticut,  both  families  having 
been  established  in  New  England  for  many  genera- 
tions, the  paternal  lineage  being  of  English  origin, 
and  the  maternal  of  Welsh.     Hollis  Cady  removed 
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with  his  parents  to  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  until  his  death 
and  there  reared  his  six  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Charles  F.  Cady  was  reared  on  the  Steuben 
homestead,  receiving  the  education  given  at  the 
public  schools.  In  1854  he  removed  to  Wisconsin 
and  followed  various  pursuhs  for  nine  years,  after 
which,  in  1863,  he  resided  one  year  in  Minnesota, 
after  which  he  started  for  Montana,  coming  by 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluiifs  to  Fort  Bridger  and 
overland  to  Virginia  City.  The  train  had  a  gov- 
ernment escort  and  was  not  molested  by  the 
Indians.  Mr.  Cady  arrived  in  Virginia  City  in 
April,  1865,  having  passed  the  winter  at  Fort 
Bridger,  whence  he  removed  to  White-tail  Deer 
creek  and  there  entered  the  employ  of  J.  W.  Pot- 
ter, at  the  stage  station.  In  November  he  went  to 
Confederate  gulch,  being  engaged  in  teaming  and 
other  occupations  during  the  winter,  after  which 
he  passed  about  three  months  in  New  York  gulch, 
and  was  again  employed  by  Mr.  Potter  during  the 
summer  and  thereafter  returned  to  White-tail 
Deer  creek,  having  charge  of  the  stage  station  at 
Basin  until  the  spring  of  1868,  when  he  proceeded 
to  Fort  Benton  where  he  embarked  on  a  Missouri 
river  boat  and  voyaged  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  from 
which  point  he  proceeded  to  Minnesota,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  farming  for  ten  years.  In  1878 
Mr.  Cady  removed  to  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  freighting  until  the  following  year 
when  he  again  came  to  Montana. 

In  1882  he  took  up  his  present  ranch,  first  secur- 
ing a  pre-emption  claim  and  thereafter  homestead 
and  desert  claims,  making  the  acreage  of  his 
ranch  about  500  acres.  Prior  to  filing  his  original 
claim,  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  in 
railroad  work.  His  ranch  is  situated  14  miles  east 
of  the  city  of  Livingston,  and  he  is  extensively 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle,  giving  special 
attention  to  Herefords  and  wintering  from  one  to 
three  hundred  head.  In  politics  Mr.  Cady  gives  his 
support  to  the  Republican  party  and  he  has  served 
for  a  number  of  years  as  school  trustee.  On 
December  23,  1861,  Mr.  Cady  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Orril  Stiles,  born  in  New  York,  one 
of  the  eleven  .hildren  of  David  and  Clarina  (Shaw) 
Stiles,  natives  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 
The  Stiles  family  is  of  English  and  Scotch  extrac- 
tion. Nine  children  have  been  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cady:  Burr,  deceased;  Ella,  wife  of  James 
Milligan,  a  prosperous  rancher  near  Livingston ; 
Charles,  engaged  in  ranching  in  this  vicinity  ;  Theo- 


dore, a  resident  of  Livingston  ;  IMontia,  who  mar- 
ried Miss  JNIarjorie  Brophy ;  Frank  Leslie,  Bert, 
Clara  and  Orril. 


MORRIS  CAIN,  a  veteran  soldier  and  the  pio- 
neer of  the  thriving  little  town  of  Glendive, 
having  built  the  first  log  house  and  the  first  black- 
smith shop  erected  within  its  present  limits,  Mr. 
Cain  sees  his  hopes  realized  beyond  his  expectations, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise  growing  and  flour- 
ishing around  him.  Morris  Cain  is  a  native  of 
Barkerville,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  April  30, 
1857.  From  Barkerville  he  removed  with  his  par- 
ents to  Worcester,  in  1865,  and  remained  at  home, 
attending  the  public  schools  and  assisting  his  father 
on  the  farm  until  1875.  In  that  year  he  enlisted  in 
the  Seventh  United  States  Cavalry  at  Boston,  and 
served  on  the  western  frontier  for  two  years,  being 
discharged  at  Sunday  Creek  July  4,  1877.  He  par- 
ticipated in  the  battle  of  Little  Big  Horn  July  25 
and  26,  1876,  in  Maj.  Reno's  command,  and  was 
under  heavy  fire  all  the  time.  This  was  the  mem- 
orable battle  in  which  Custer  and  so  many  men  were 
massacred.  There  were  only  about  250  men  who 
survived  in  Mr.  Cain's  regiment. 

The  next  year  he  opened  a  blacksmith  shop  gt 
Bismarck,  N.  D.,  and  soon  after  volunteered  to 
carry  the  United  States  mails  from  that  city  to  Fort 
Keogh,  then  a  hazardous  undertaking.  In  1879  ^^ 
sold  his  business  at  Bismarck  and  worked  at  black- 
smithing  in  advance  of  the  construction  gang  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  until  they  reached 
Glendive,  where  he  located  in  1880.  As  has  been 
noted,  he  built  the  first  log  house  in  the  place,  and  in 
this  conducted  a  grocery  store  for  Quinn  &  Kelly, 
of  St.  Paul,  for  about  a  year.  In  February,  1881, 
he  built  the  first  blacksmith  shop  in  Glendive,  and 
also  erected  two  buildings  on  Front  street.  For 
several  years  he  was  engaged  in  the  blacksmith,  liv- 
c-v  and  freighting  business,  and  secured  valuable 
property  in  the  town,  which  was  rapidly  developing. 
1-Je  continued  blacksmithing  until  1890,  and  then 
started  a  retail  liquor  business. 

In  connection  with  his  other  enterprises  Mr. 
Cain  began  raising  horses  in  1881,  and  has  largely 
increased  its  magnitude,  making  a  specialty  of  thor-. 
oughbreds.  His  location  in  this  line  is  on  the  old 
Bennett  ranch,  on  the  Yellowstone,  at  the  mouth  of 
Clear  creek,  where  he  has  316  acres  of  land,  ac- 
(luired  bv  deed,  with  five  miles  of  ditch  and  a  Clear 
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creek  water  right  with  1,000  inches  of  recorded 
water.  He  is  farming  all  his  land,  and  produces  a 
great  variety  of  crops,  the  soil  being  adapted  to 
many  products.  In  politics  Mr.  Cain  is  a  stalwart 
Democrat,  and  as  such  was  elected  by  the  people  the 
first  deputy  sheriff  at  Glendive  when  it  was  a  part 
of  Custer  county.  This  was  in  1880-81.  His  ser- 
vices were  mvich  appreciated  by  the  citizens  of  the 
community,  to  whom  they  proved  most  valuable. 
He  was  married  at  Fort  Keogh  in  1881  to  Miss 
May  Roberts,  a  native  of  Maine,  where  she  was 
born  in  April,  1864.  They  have  five  children, 
namely:  William,  aged  eighteen;  Leo,  fifteen; 
Grover,  twelve;  Hartwell,  ten,  and  Bryan,  three. 
This  thrifty  business  man,  progressive  farmer  and 
useful,  influential  citizen  has  richly  earned  the  good 
opinion  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens,  which  he 
so  abundantly  enjoys. 


TAMES  H.  CALDERHEAD.— Holding  high 
J  official  position  as  auditor  of  the  common- 
wealth, it  is  particularly  consistent  that  we  have 
incorporated  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  James  H.  Cald- 
erhead,  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of  Helena 
and  the  state.  He  was  born  in  Muskingum 
county,  Ohio,  near  Zanesville,  on  August  28,  1848, 
the  son  of  Ebenezer  B.  and  Martha  (Wallace)  Cald- 
erhead,  natives  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  The 
paternal  grandfather,  Alexander  Calderhead,  was 
born  in  Scotland  and  was  for  many  years  a  clergy- 
man of  the  United  Presbyterian  church.  He  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1801,  locating  in 
Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
1805.  His  three  sons  and  one  daughter  are  all 
deceased.  Ebenezer  B.  Calderhead,  his  son,  was 
likewise  a  minister  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
church,  receiving  his  education  in  Franklin  Col- 
lege at  New  Athens,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  the  class  of  1825,  after  which  he  completed  his 
theological  course  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  He  was 
engaged  in  ministerial  labors  for  many  years 
in  Ohio,  ending  his  labors  only  with  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Marysville,  Kan.,  in  1892. 
His  devoted  wife  had  preceded  him  to  the  better 
land,  her  death  occurring  in  Bates  county.  Mo., 
in  1872.  They  had  eight  sons  and  three  daughters, 
all  except  two  of  the  sons  are  living.  The  eldest, 
William  A.,  now  represents  the  Fifth  district  of 
Kansas  in  congress.     Another  son,  John,  was  in 


the  Union  army  of  the  Civil  war,  being  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  militia  during  his  last  year  of  service, 
and,  sacrificing  his  life  for  his  country,  he  died  in 
a  hospital  at  Annapolis,  Md. 

James  H.  Calderhead  attained  maturity  in  Ohio, 
where  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He 
began  his  business  career  in  the  railway  service  as 
an  agent  and  telegraph  operator  in  Kansas,  from 
which  position  he  advanced  step  by  step  until  he 
was  traveling  auditor  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road Co.,  proving  a  valuable  official.  He  came  to 
Montana  in  1888,  and  was  appointed  chief  clerk  in 
the  office  of  the  auditor  of  the  Montana  Union 
Railroad.  In  1894,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
strike  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  he  was 
president  of  the  Montana  Union,  and  for  his  zeal- 
ous efforts  in  the  cause  he  was  tried  for  contempt 
of  court  and  sentenced  to  confinement  for  thirty 
days  in  the  county  jail  of  Silver  Bow  county.  His 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  classes  has 
been  constant  and  animated,  and  his  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  of  honest  toil  has  made  him  a  stal- 
wart advocate  of  the  cause  of  the  working  man, 
in  whatever  field  of  endeavor.  His  appointment 
to  the  position  of  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
labor  and  industry  for  Montana,  which  was 
tendered  by  Governor  Smith  in  1896,  was  recog- 
nized as  a  merited  tribute  to  his  ability  and  met 
approval  throughout  the  state.  He  gave  an  able 
administration  of  this  office,  leaving  it  to  accept  a 
still  higher  official  place.  In  the  general  election 
m  1900  Mr.  Calderhead's  name  appeared  on  the 
Fusion  ticket  as  a  candidate  for  auditor  of  state, 
and  to  this  important  office  he  was  elected  by  a 
flattering  majority,  entering  upon  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  on  January  i,  1901. 

In  politics  Mr.  Calderhead  advocates  the  cause 
of  the  Populist  party,  in  whose  ranks  he  has  been 
an  indefatigable  worker.  While  a  resident  of  Kan- 
sas in  1886-7  lie  served  as  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  legislature.  His  fraternal  associations 
are  with  the  Masonic  order  and  the  United  Work- 
men, in  each  of  which  bodies  he  has  held  important 
official  preferments.  In  1875  ^^f-  Calderhead  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  Postlethwaite, 
who  bore  him  one  son,  Ernest.  Mrs.  Calderhead 
died  in  1883,  and  in  1884  he  was  married  with  Miss 
Margaret  Ryan,  a  native  of  Canada.  They  have 
four  children:  Samuel.  Mary  D..  Nellie  and  Jay. 
The  family  home  in  Helena  is  a  center  of  refined 
hospitality,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calderhead  are  prom- 
inent in  social  circles. 
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RT.  REV.  JOHN  B.  BRONDEL.— Ceaselessly 
to  and  fro  flies  the  deft  shuttle  which  weaves 
the  web  of  human  destiny,  and  into  the  vast  mosaic 
fabric  enter  the  individuality,  the  effort,  the  ac- 
complishment of  each  man,  be  his  station  one  most 
lowly,  or  one  of  majesty,  pomp  and  power.  Within 
the  textile  folds  may  be  traced  the  line  of  each,  be 
it  one  that  lends  the  beautiful  sheen  of  honest 
worth  and  honest  endeavor,  or  one  that,  dark  and 
zigzag,  finds  its  way  through  warp  and  woof,  mar- 
ring the  composite  beauty  by  its  blackened  threads, 
ever  in  evidence  of  the  shadowed  and  unprolific 
life.  In  the  great  aggregate  each  individuality  is 
merged,  yet  the  integrity  of  each  is  never  lost,  be 
the  angle  of  its  influence  wide-spreading  and  grate- 
ful or  narrow  and  baneful.  He  who  essays 
biography  finds  much  of  profit  and  much  of  allur- 
ing fascination  when  he  would  follow  out,  in  even 
a  cursory  way,  the  tracings  of  a  life  history. 
These  efforts  and  their  resulting  transmission  can 
not  fail  of  value  in  an  objective  way,  for  in  each 
case  may  the  lesson  of  life  be  conned  "line  upon 
line,  precept  upon  precept." 

The  Right  Rev.  John  B.  Brondel,  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Helena,  has  the  distinction  of  having 
thus  far  been  the  only  incumbent  of  this  exalted 
office  since  the  diocese  was  organized.  The  holy 
Roman  Catholic  church  has  ever  been  the  avant 
courier  of  civilization,  and  its  emissaries  have  dared 
all  and  endured  all  in  forwarding  the  cause  of  the 
Divine  Master  upon  earth,  holding  no  obstacle  as 
insuperable,  no  privation  too  severe,  no  temporal 
danger  too  great,  to  swerve  them  from  their  course 
in  bringing  the  word  of  God  unto  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  What  has  been  accomplished 
throughout  the  great  west  within  the  epoch  dating 
back  to  the  early  days  when  the  dominion  of  the 
savage  Indian  was  disputed  only  by  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  mountain  fastness,  has  passed  more  or 
less  obscurely  into  the  annals  of  history,  but  none 
will  ever  know  the  absolute  self-abnegation,  the 
arduous  and  unceasing  toil  and  the  deep  humility 
of  spirit  which  marked  the  efforts  of  the  early 
missionaries  of  the  church  in  the  northwest,  even 
as  had  been  the  case  when  civilization  was  striving 
to  gain  its  foothold  in  the  earlier  settled  sections  of 
the  Union.  And  still  all  this  is  but  typical  of  one 
phase  of  the  work  of  the  church.  The  diocese  of 
Helena  has  been  signally  favored  since  the  date  of 
the  erection  of  the  see  in  1884,  and  it  has  been  the 
fortune  of  Bishop  Bondel  to  witness  the  progress 
of  the   church   in   the   diocese   from   its   inception. 


ever  keeping  pace  with  the  onward  march  of  the 
years  as  they  have  fallen  into  the  abyss  of  time. 
Each  year  has  shown  an  increase  in  population, 
churches  and  priests.  He  has  guided  the  ship  of 
church  with  a  hand  made  steady  by  power  from  on 
high.  With  the  power  that  made  steady  the  hand 
on  the  tiller  has  come  also  the  divine  light  to 
illume  the  way.  The  sea  has  been  rough  at  times, 
turbulence  has  not  been  lacking,  rocks  and  shoals 
have  obtruded  in  the  passage,  but,  aided  by  Him 
"who  doeth  all  things  well,"  the  voyage  has  thus 
far  been  a  prosperous  one. 

John  B.  Brondel  was  born  in  the  ancient  and 
picturesque  old  city  of  Bruges,  in  the  province  of 
West  Flanders,  Belgium, — the  quaint  and  thor- 
oughly Catholic  city  dating  its  foundation  back 
to  the  ninth  century.  The  date  of  his  birth  was 
February  23,  1842,  and  his  parents  were  Charles 
Joseph  and  Isabella  (Beequet)  Brondel,  who  were 
natives  of  Belgium.  The  father  was  a  chair 
manufacturer  and  both  parents  passed  their  lives 
in  the  city  where  they  were  bom,  the  father  dying 
in  1868  and  the  mother  in  1875.  Of  their  children 
five  sons  and  two  daughters  attained  maturity,  and 
all  are  now  living,  except  the  oldest  son,  who  con- 
tinued his  father's  business  and  died  in  January, 
1901.  The  second  son  is  a  copper  manufacturer 
who  resides  iri  the  city  of  his  birth.  The  third  son 
is  a  presiding  director  of  female  schools  in 
Flanders,  erected  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Charles. 
The  fourth  son,  now  also  a  manufacturer  of  copper, 
originally  purposed  to  enter  the  priesthood  and  had 
began  his  preparation  therefor,  but  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  studies  from  failing  health.  The 
older  sister  is  married  and  resides  in  Belgium, 
while  the  other  sister  is  an  attendant  in  an  insane 
hospital  near  Brussels. 

Bishop  Brondel  received  his  initial  educational 
discipline  from  the  Xavierian  Brothers,  a  community 
that  had  but  recently  been  established  in  his  native 
city.  Later  he  devoted  a  full  decade  to  the  prose- 
cution of  his  Latin  course  in  the  College  of  St. 
Louis,  in  Bruges,  and  within  this  time  he  had  fully 
determined  his  course  in  life,  so  far  as  personal 
volition  and  effort  could  direct.  His  decision  was 
to  enter  the  priesthood  and  to  devote  himself  to 
the  missions  of  North  America.  With  this  end  in 
view  he  entered  the  American  College  at  Louvain, 
Belgium,  where  he  earnestly  gave  himself  to  the 
required  study  of  philosophy  and  divinity.  In  the 
city  of  Mechlin,  on  December  17,  1864,  he  was 
raised  to  the  priesthood  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
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Stercks,  and  having  been  duly  received  by  Right 
Rev.  A.  J\L  Blanchet,  of  revered  memory,  for 
the  diocese  of  Nesqually,  Washington,  he  set  forth 
for  America  and  thence  to  the  Pacific  coast  via 
the  isthmus  of  Panama,  reaching  Vancouver  on  All 
Hallow's  eve,  1866.  After  uniting  here  the  duties 
of  a  professor  with  those  of  a  missionary  for  some 
time,  he  was  thereafter  stationed  for  about  ten 
years  at  Steilacoom,  on  Puget  Sound.  He  was 
then  for  a  time  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  thence 
returned  to  his  former  post  and  within  the  time 
of  his  pastorate  there  erected  churches  at  Olympia 
and  Tacoma.  While  faithfully  attending  to  his 
missionary  duties  on  the  Sound,  he  was  elected 
bishop  of  Vancouver  island,  B.  C,  with  residence 
at  Victoria,  receiving  consecration  at  the  hands  of 
the  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  Seghers,  on  December 
14,  1879.  On  April  7,  1883,  he  was  appointed 
administrator  of  Montana,  this  implying  his  tak- 
ing up  his  abode  in  that  territory,  while  he  still 
retained  his  title  of  bishop  of  Vancouver.  The 
bishop  reached  his  new  field  of  labor  early  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  and  inaugurated  his 
apostolic  work  by  first  visiting  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  territory. 

He  received  the  bulls  of  his  appointment  while 
at  Butte,  on  July  2d,  the  Feast  of  the  Visitation 
of  our  Blessed  Lady,  who  "abit  in  Montana  cum 
festinatione,"  these  words  having  been  quoted  to 
Bishop  Brondel  by  the  archbishop  of  Oregon,  Most 
Rev.  Charles  J.  Seghers,  who  had  urged  him  by 
letter  to  leave  Vancouver  island  and  hasten,  in 
imitation  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  to  Mon- 
tana, the  relevancy  of  the  phrase  being  singularly 
marked.  Allusion  to  the  same  words  was  later 
made  by  Cardinal  Simeoni,  prefect  of  the  propa- 
ganda, at  Rome,  who,  in  referring  to  Bishop 
Brondel's  appointment  in  Montana,  remarked  to 
Dr.  Schulz,  pro-rector  of  the  American  College; 
"Administrator  Montanensis  abit  in  Montana  cum 
festinatione."  The  Bishop  made  his  first  visita- 
tion to  the  eastern  part  of  his  new  field  on  August 
27,  1883,  and  shortly  afterward  chose  Helena  as  his 
permanent  residence,  whereupon  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
made  over  to  him  their  church  and  premises,  and 
whatever  property  was  in  their  name  on  Catholic 
Hill.  It  has  been  consistently  said  that  "while, 
by  this  timely  and  most  commendable  arrange- 
ment on  their  part,  the  Fathers  facilitated  and 
hastened  the  erection  of  the  new  bishopric,  they 
were  thus  also  instrumental  in  making  Helena  the 
episcopal  see  and  giving  the  name  as  well  to  the 


new  diocese."  This  honor  was  conferred  on 
Helena  by  Leo  XHI  on  March  7,  1884,  the  simul- 
taneous dates  of  the  erection  of  the  see  and  of  the 
appointment  of  John  B.  Brondel  as  its  first  bishop, 
the  church  on  the  hill  being  adopted  as  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

The  Bishop  was  received  with  distinguished 
honors  by  all  classes,  irrespective  of  religious  af- 
filiation, and,  with  due  appreciation  of  the  favor 
bestowed  on  Montana,  and  the  city  of  Helena  in 
particular,  a  number  of  the  Catholic  citizens  in  gen- 
eral meeting  assembled  adopted  unanimous  resolu- 
tions and  took  steps  toward  a  becoming  manifesta- 
tion of  their  grateful  feelings.  Accordingly,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  diocesan  synod,  the  Hon.  T.  H. 
Carter,  in  behalf  of  the  Catholic  community,  pre- 
sented to  Bishop  Brondel  the  following  address  and 
testimonial : 

"Right  Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel,  Bishop  of  Helena : 
Esteemed  and  Venerable  Sir :  As  a  committee  se- 
lected by  the  Catholic  congregation  of  Helena,  we 
humbly  assume  the  pleasant  duty  of  bearing  testi- 
mony to  your  Lordship  of  the  great  veneration  and 
profound  respect  in  which  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation hold  your  exalted  spiritual  position,  and 
their  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  conspicuous  favor 
shown  them  in  the  selection  of  Helena  as  your 
Lordship's  episcopal  see.  In  making  this  presenta- 
tion in  behalf  of  the  congregation,  we  desire  to  ex- 
press our  thankfulness  to  God  for  the  great  blessing 
bestowed  upon  this  territory  in  the  creation  of  the 
diocese  of  Helena,  and  of  our  deep  feelings  of  grati- 
tude to  His  Holiness,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  for  his  kind 
consideration  and  paternal  solicitude  for  our  spirit- 
ual welfare.  We  further  and  particularly  desire, 
formally,  to  bid  your  Lordship  welcome  to  Helena, 
and  to  express  the  cordial  appreciation  and  affec- 
tionate regard  the  congregation  entertains  for  your 
Lordship's  distinguished  attributes.  We  but  voice 
the  conviction  of  the  entire  people  in  saying  that 
your  pious  example  and  dignified,  prudent  and  wise 
course  of  action  during  your  residence  in  Helena 
have  elicited  the  profound  respect  of  all  the  citizens 
of  the  community,  to  the  signal  benefit  of  the 
church,  and  that  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of 
this  congregation  your  Lordship  has  secured  abid- 
ing confidence,  veneration  and  love.  Actuated  by 
a  desire  to  give  some  substantial  expression  to  this 
existing  sentiment,  we  most  respectfully  tender  your 
Lordship  the  enclosed  certificate  of  deposit,  and  beg 
you  to  accept  it  as  a  donation  from  the  cathedral 
congregation,  accompanied,  as  it  is,  with  their  fer- 
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vent  prayers  for  your  preservation  and  continuance 
in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health." 

The  diocese  of  Helena  includes  the  entire  state 
of  Montana,  and  Bishop  Brondel  denies  his  minis- 
trations to  no  portion  of  his  wide  field,  his  visita- 
tions being  made  with  regularity  and  his  zeal  being 
unflagging.  The  congregations  in  the  more  popu- 
lous localities  gain  the  episcopal  attention,  and  so 
also  do  those  remote,  including  many  Indian  mis- 
sions within  the  confines  of  the  state,  in  fact,  the 
Bishop's  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  Indian  charges 
is  one  of  deepest  order.  In  the  latter  part  of  1900 
Bishop  Brondel  made  a  trip  to  the  east,  and  was  ab- 
sent several  months,  visiting  a  number  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  delivering  forceful  and  eloquent 
lectures  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  schools  in  the  dio- 
cese, much  good  resulting  from  his  philanthropic 
and  timely  efforts. 

Always  a  diligent  and  patient  student,  and  appre- 
ciating knowledge  both  for  its  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  the  good  use  to  which  he  invariably  finds  oc- 
casion to  devote  it.  Bishop  Brondel  stands  forth  as 
a  man  of  high  intellectual  attainments,  his  mind 
being  stored  with  the  ripe  fruits  of  earnest  enquiry 
and  study.  With  a  keen  prescience  of  the  springs 
of  human  action,  a  master  in  sacred  science,  a  pro- 
found thinker,  and  a  speaker  and  writer  of  elegance 
and  force,  he  combines  exaltation  of  soul  with  su- 
periority of  intellect.  He  is  distinctly  individual, 
having  marked  force  of  character,  in  connection 
with  dignity  and  distinguished  personality.  Re- 
ligion is  with  him  a  reality,  not  a  mere  sentiment. 
It  implies  obligation,  and  obligation  fulfilled  is  duty 
done.  He  manifests  a  Christian  patience  in  judg- 
ing his  fellow  men,  showing  a  tolerance  so  remark- 
able and  a  gentleness  of  character  so  peculiarly  his 
own  that  one  has  ever  mistaken  them  for  mere 
yielding  or  weakness.  His  executive  ability  is 
great,  and  through  his  interposition  both  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
diocese  is  assured.  As  a  man  and  as  a  Christian 
bishop  he  is  respected,  admired  and  revered,  and 
the  loom  of  life  will  gain  from  his  "ceaseless  toil 
and  endeavor"  and  his  exalted  character  the  mater- 
ial which  will  give  perpetual  value  and  beauty  to 
the  resulting  fabric. 


BENJAMIN  E.  CALKINS.— This  popular  and 
progressive  young  business  man  of  Butte  and 
the  present  city  treasurer,  is  a  native  of  Troy,  Pa., 


where  he  was  born  on  Christmas  day,  1862,  the  son 
of  Newberry  E.  and  Helen  M.  (Mitchell)  Calkins, 
both  of  whom  were  Pennsylvanians.  Mr.  Calkins 
traces  his  lineage  by  family  tradition  to  the  pilgrims 
who  came  to  America  in  the  Mayflower.  Newberry 
Calkins  was  a  miller  and  continued  his  residence 
and  trade  in  Pennsylvania  until  his  death.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  he  gave  evidence  of  .his 
patriotic  zeal  by  enlisting  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry.  He  was  made 
captain  of  his  company  and  served  with  dis- 
tinction until  the  expiration  of  his  term.  In 
his  family  were  three  children,  Benjamin  E. 
being  the  second  in  order  of  birth.  Benjamin 
E.  Calkins,  after  attending  the  public  schools 
of  Troy,  went  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed for' two  years  as  a  clerk,  after  which  he  re- 
sided five  years  in  Corning,  N.  Y.,  from  which  city 
he  came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  in  1884.  Here  he  held  a 
clerkship  in  a  mercantile  establishment  for  two 
years.  In  October,  1886,  he  opened  a  book  and  sta- 
tionery store,  and  with  this  line  of  enterprise  he  has 
ever  since  been  identified.  His  establishment  is  one 
of  the  best  equipped  in  the  city,  supplying  the  de- 
mands of  a  large  and  critical  patronage.  The  busi- 
ness was  soon  expanded  to  include  a  wholesale  de- 
partment. It  largely  outgrew  the  building  origi- 
nally occupied  and  on  February  10,  1901,  Mr.  Cal- 
kins removed  his  fine  stock  to  his  present  commodi- 
ous and  attractive  location  at  No.  31-37  North  Main 
street,  where  he  has  a  stock  that  would  do  credit  to 
a  much  larger  city. 

In  1887  Mr.  Calkins  became  identified  with  the 
National  Guard  of  Montana  as  a  member  of  Com- 
pany G,  First  Regiment.  He  was  the  adjutant  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  war  and 
joined  his  comrades  in  the  service  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  went  to  Helena  on  April  28,  1898,  and 
on  May  6  were  mustered  into  the  service,  Mr.  Cal- 
kins as  first  lieutenant  of  his  company.  They  ar- 
rived in  Sari  Francisco  on  May  28,  and  on  July  17 
sailed  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  arriving  at  Cavite 
on  August  24.  As  the  outlook  did  not  promise 
active  service,  and  as  his  business  demanded  his  at- 
tention, Mr.  Calkins  remained  in  the  Philippines 
only  a  few  months,  and  on  December  3  he  left  Ma- 
nila on  his  return  voyage,  and  arrived  in  Butte  on 
January  11,  1899.  When  active  military  operations 
commenced  in  the  Philippines  Mr.  Calkins  regretted 
that  he  had  not  remained  with  his  regiment,  but  the 
inaction  was  irksome  in 'the  extreme  and  he  took  the 
course  which  seemed  the  most  expedient.    Mr.  Cal- 
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kins  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic  or- 
der and  other  fraternal  organizations,  in  the  first  of 
which  he  has  maintained  a  deep  interest  from  the 
time  of  his  initiation  as  an  Entered  Apprentice.  He 
was  raised  to  the  degree  of  Master  Mason  in  New 
York,  and  was  dimitted  to  become  a  f rater  of  Butte 
Lodge  No.  22,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  which  he  served 
as  master  in  1893.  In  the  capitular  body  of  the  fra- 
ternity he  is  identified  with  Deer  Lodge  Chapter 
No.  3,  R.  A.  M.,  of  which  he  is  now  scribe,  while  he 
holds  chivalric  honors  as  a  sir  knight  of  Montana 
Commandery  No.  3,  K.  T.,  of  which  he  is  a  past 
commander.  He  has  been  made  a  noble  of  Algeria 
Temple  of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine  in  Helena.  He  also  belongs  to  the  Elks  and 
to  the  Sons  of  America. 

Mr.  Calkins  has  ever  supported  the  Republican 
party,  and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  local  poli- 
tics. In  1887  he  was  elected  one  of  the  board  of  al- 
dermen of  Butte  to  represent  the  Third  ward;  in 
1899  hs  was  elected  city  treasurer,  and  in  the  munic- 
ipal election  of  1901  he  was  chosen  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor in  this  important  office,  securing  a  majority 
of  300  votes  and  receiving  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  candidate  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
In  the  administration  of  the  city's  finances  he  has 
shown  marked  executive  ability  and  thorough  busi- 
ness methods,  and  his  re-election  was  a  mark  of  the 
public  appreciation  of  his  services.  During  his  first 
term  as  treasurer  the  revenues  of  the  city  were  in- 
creased by  full  $50,000,  as,  before  this  time, 
licenses  had  not  been  collected  from  banks  and  from 
various  other  sources  prescribed  by  the  ordinances 
of  the  city.  The  devotion  to  the  city's  interests 
shown  by  Treasurer  Calkins  has  gained  to  him  the 
indorsement  of  the  citizens  of  Cutte  without  regard 
to  political  affiliations.  On  September  3,  1886,  Mr. 
Calkins  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Doty, 
who  was  born  in  New  York,  the  daughter  of  Mar- 
tin V.  Doty  and  wife,  who  are  deceased.  Treasurer 
Calkins  and  wife  are  prominent  in  the  leading  cir- 
cles of  the  best  social  life  of  the  citv  of  their  home. 


A17HITE  CALFEE. — Many  pleasant  incidents 
VV  are  woven  into  the  life  record  of  this  repre- 
sentative citizen  and  business  man  of  Bozemaii, 
Gallatin  county ;  but  to  rehearse  the  story  in  detail 
would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work.  His  expe- 
rience in  the  west  extended  over  a  long  period  of 
years.     He   comes   of  patrician   stock,   his   great- 


grandfather and  grandfather  on  the  paternal  side 
having  accompanied  Gen.  LaFayette  to  America  and 
served  with  distinction  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Both  were  killed  by  Indians  after  peace 
was  made  with  England. 

Mr.  Calfee  was  born  in  Greensburg,  the  county- 
seat  of  Green  county,  Ky.,  August  24,  1840,  and 
when  a  child  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  re- 
moval to  Arkansas,  so  that  practically  he  has  passed 
his  entire  life  in  the  west.  Henry  Calfee,  the  father 
of  our  subject,  was  born  at  Bloomington,  Ind., 
October  19,  1801,  and  when  twenty-five  years  of 
age  located  in  Greensburg,  Ky.,  where  he  followed 
shoemaking  and  tinsmithing  for  a  period  of  ten 
years.  Later  he  removed  to  Washington  county. 
Ark.,  following  the  same  occupation  until  1863, 
but  during  the  Civil  war  he  was  shot  and  killed  by 
bushwhackers.  He  was  twice  married,  and  our 
subject  was  the  child  of  the  second  union,  solem- 
nized at  Greensburg,  Ky.,  in  1836,  when  he  wedded 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Cannon. 

White  Calfee,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  was  educated  in  private  schools  at  Fayette- 
ville.  Ark.,  and  in  the  Arkansas  State  College.  In 
June,  1 861,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  F,  Second  Regiment,  Arkan- 
sas State  Confederate  troops ;  commissioned 
ensign,  serving  until  October  of  the  same  year, 
when  he  was  mustered  out  and  entered  the  regular 
service  of  the  Confederacy.  He  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  battle  of  Prairie  Grove,  December  15, 
1862,  and  after  two  weeks'  confinement  at  Fort 
Scott,  Ark.,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Federal  government.  The  story  of  his  experience 
for  several  years  thereafter  reads  like  a  romance. 
He  was  a  saddler  by  trade,  and  upon  release  at 
Fort  Scott  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  the  govern- 
ment for  a  period  of  two  months.  He  then  walked 
150  miles,  to  the  home  of  his  uncle,  Henry  Brock, 
of  Eureka,  Ivan.,  from  which  point  he  made  his 
way  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  w'-'ere  he  was  engaged 
in  flatboating  on  the  Missouri  river  for  a  few 
months,  also  shipping  horses  to  Fort  Scott  for 
government  use.  He  then  accompanied  a  survey- 
ing party  into  Nebraska,  returning  to  Fort  Leav- 
enworth in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  and  was 
employed  by  the  government  as  a  teamster,  carry- 
ing commissary  stores  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  New 
Mexico.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he  went  to  Fort 
Sumner  was  arrested  for  treasonable  utterances, 
decorated  with  ball  and  chain  and  sent  to  Fort 
L^nion.     Two  months  later  he  was  released  and 
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joined  an  expedition  under  Kit  Carson,  which 
made  its  way  to  the  Canadian  river,  in  New  Mex- 
ico, and  fought  the  Kiwa  Indians  in  January,  1865. 
Returning  to  Fort  Sumner  in  May  he  made  a  trip 
on  horsebaclv  to  Denver,  Colo.,  in  company  with 
Tom  Johnson,  who  remained  in  Denver,  while  Mr. 
Calfee  pushed  on  to  Fort  Halleck,  where  he  joined 
a  train,  of  emigrants  bound  for  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia and  Utah.  On  the  long  and  weary  trip 
across  the  plains  the  party  had  numerous  encoun- 
ters with  the  Indians.  Mr.  Calfee  left  the  train  at 
Green  river,  Utah,  and  came  to  Bozeman,  Mont., 
by  way  of  Virginia  City.  He  arrived  in  Bozeman 
July  13,  1865,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  firm 
of  Parham  &  Vaughn.  About  September  i,  with 
four  others  and  a  boy  he  was  surrounded  near  the 
present  site  of  Bozeman  tunnel  by  a  party  of  Sioux 
Indians,  but  rescued  by  some  whites  and  Crow 
Indians.  In  the  fight  a  comrade  was  in  danger  of 
being  lassoed  but  rescued  by  the  judicious  use  of 
his  revolver.  That  year  he  located  a  squatter's 
claim  of  160  acres  three  miles  south  of  Bozeman, 
which  he  soon  sold  for  $200.  In  1867  he  purchased 
a  claim  of  equal  area,  paying  $500  for  it,  on  which 
he  proved  up  and  made  his  home  until  1873,  when 
he  rented  it  to  James  L.  Patterson  and  engaged 
in  freighting.  In  1878  he  sold  out  to  J.  M.  Rob- 
ertson and  continued  freighting  until  1883.  From 
1879  to  1883  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  agricul- 
tural implement  and  real  estate  business  in  Boze- 
man, which  he  continued  throughout  the  Indian 
wars,  having  many  serious  encounters.  In  1883 
Mr.  Calfee  contracted  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  to  furnish  ties  and  other  timber 
for  construction  purposes  which  required  his  atten- 
tion for  a  period  of  two  years.  In  1874  he  pur- 
chased a  ranch  of  500  acres,  on  Middle  creek, 
three  miles  south  of  Belgrade,  which  he  operated 
until  1885,  and  farther  expanded  his  operations  by 
operating  a  sawmill  at  Pony,  Madison  county,  and 
later  at  Cottonwood,  Gallatin  county,  where  he 
erected  a  mill  with  the  best  mechanical  equipment. 
This  he  operated  for  fifteen  years,  selling  his  plant 
to  W.  J.  Brown  in  June,  1900.  Since  then  his  time 
has  been  devoted  to  his  various  real  estate  and 
business  interests.  During  1875,  when  Mr.  Calfee 
was  engaged  in  freighting  for  the  government,  the 
Indians  stole  a  number  of  his  mules,  valued  at 
about  $4,000.  Claim  for  the  amount  was  made, 
but  was  only  allowed  the  sum  of  $615. 

In  politics  Mr.  Calfee  renders  stanch  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party.     Fraternally  he  is  iden- 


tified with  Gallatin  Lodge  No.  6,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ; 
Western  Star  Lodge  No.  4,  I.  O.  O.  F. ;  and  Pyth- 
agoras Lodge  No.  2,  K.  of  P. 

Mr.  Calfee  was  married  in  the  year  1884,  and  has 
two  sons.  White  H.,  born  April  19,  1885,  and 
AValter  Bird,  born  May  22,  1887.  Walter  is  at 
school  in  Bozeman,  and  White,  Jr.,  is  learning  the 
printer's  trade  in  the  Chronicle  office,  Bozeman. 

In  June,  1876,  at  the  time  of  the  Custer  massacre, 
Mr.  Calfee  was  with  Gen.  Terry's  command  that 
went  to  relieve  Custer.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  June  27,  Mr.  Calfee  met  Curley,  the  Indian 
scout  that  escaped  from  the  Custer  massacre,  and 
was  the  first  to  hear  the  news  from  the  Indian. 
June  28th,  Mr.  Calfee  was  one  of  the  first  to  see 
Custer's  body  and  was  over  the  entire  field  while 
everything  was  just  as  the  Indians  had  left  it.  Mr. 
Calfee  counted  243  dead  white  men,  and  16  dead 
Indians.  He  has  an  arrow  taken  from  Capt.  Cal- 
houn's body,  and  a  beautiful  gun  scabbard  which 
he  secured  from  the  battle  field. 


pOL.  JAMES  EDMUND  CALLAWAY.— 
v^  Holding  an  admitted  precedence  in  the  legal 
profession,  and  having  a  highly  creditable  military 
record,  and  one  who  has  wielded  wide  influence  as  a 
man  of  affairs,  the  service  of  Col.  James  E.  Calla- 
way to  Montana  has  been  of  exalted  character.  It 
has  identified  him  with  this  commonwealth  in  a 
leading  way  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
ITe  is  the  Nestor  of  the  bar  in  Madison  county.  He 
was  born  July  7,  1834,  in  Trigg  county,  Ky.  His 
father,  Samuel  T.  Callaway,  also  a  native  of  that 
state,  was  an  active  ph3'sician  until  his  health  broke 
down.  He  then  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,'  and  in  1848  removed  to  Illinois,  where 
he  continued  in  the  ministry  until  his  death.  He 
was  early  an  old-line  Whig,  and  later  a  Republican. 
He  was  a  son  of  that  Edmund  Callaway  who,  as  a 
boy,  rendered  distinguished  service  in  the  Conti- 
nental army  and  also  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
war  of  1812,  and  later  commanded  a  troop  of  gal- 
lant Kentuckians  at  the  battles  of  Tippecanoe  and 
Raisin  river.  His  name  appears  on  the  monument 
erected  in  honor  of  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky,  at 
Frankfort.  An  uncle.  Col.  Richard  Callaway,  was 
a  partner  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  renowned  pioneer  of 
Kentucky.  His  two  daughters,  Fannie  and  Betsey, 
were  one  day  boating  on  the  Kentucky  river  near 
Fort  Boone  with  Boone's  little  daughter,  Jemima, 
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and  all  were  captured  by  Indians.  The  capture  was 
reported  by  little  Margaret  Hamilton  (always  called 
"Peggy"),  who  later  was  wife  of  William  Means, 
and  grandmother  of  Col.  J.  E.  Callaway.  Col.  Rich- 
ard Callaway,  with  thirty  men,  pursued  the  Indians, 
whom  they  overtook  four  days  later,  and  rescued 
the  children.  This  Fannie  Callaway  was  the  first 
white  girl  married  in  Kentucky,  her  husband  being 
a  Henderson.  Her  sister  Betsey  married  a  son  of 
Daniel  Boone.  Dr.  Lamme,  father  of  Edward 
Lamme,  of  Bozeman,  was  a  grandson  of  Betsey. 
The  Irwin  brothers,  of  Deer  Lodge,  were  also  her 
grandsons.  Daniel  Boone  and  Col.  Richard  Calla- 
way were  members  of  the  first  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  maiden  name  of  Col.  James  E.  Calla- 
way's mother  was  Mary  Hamilton  Means,  and  her 
maternal  grandfather  was  Col.  James  Hamilton, 
who  commanded  a  Georgia  regiment  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  killed  early  in  the  war.  He  was  born 
on  the  Island  of  Nevis  in  the  West  Indies,  and  came 
to  Georgia  about  1767.  The  Colonel's  maternal 
grandmother,  a  daughter  of  Col.  Hamilton,  became 
a  resident  of  Kentucky  when  she  was  four  years  old, 
and  there  she  married  William  Means,  a  Virginian, 
who  died  in  1853,  aged  eighty-four  years.  He  was 
the  first  sheriff  of  Christian  county,  Ky.  His  wife, 
"Peg^gy"  Hamilton,  lived  to  be  very  old. 

Col.  James  E.  Callaway  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  and  Eureka 
(111.)  College.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  law 
office  of  Richard  Yates,  war  governor  of  Illinois, 
then  living  at  Jacksonville,  and  under  that  eminent 
jurist  he  continued  his  reading  until  admitted  to 
practice.  After  a  short  residence  at  Jacksonville  he 
located  at  Tuscola,  Douglas  county.  In  April,  1861, 
the  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  led  him  to  tender  his 
services  in  defense  of  the  Union.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  in  Tuscola  April  17,  1861,  and  within  an 
hour  a  company  was  organized  and  Col.  Callaway 
chosen  captain,  and  two  hours  later  Capt^  Callaway 
started  to  the  state  capital  to  tender  its  services  to 
the  government.  At  Springfield  he  found  that  his 
was  the  fifty-seventh  company  oft'ered  to  Gov. 
Yates  after  the  six  regiments  of  three-months 
troops  were  full  and  organized.  The  company  was 
mustered  into  state  service  by  U.  S.  Grant  on  May 
9,  and  into  the  United  States  service  in  June,  1861, 
as  Company  D,  Twenty-first  Illinois  Volunteers. 
Their  regiment  was  commanded  by  Col.  U.  S. 
Grant,  it  left  Springfield  July  4,  1861,  was  at- 
tached to  the  Army  of  the  West,  and  never  was  in 
battle  under  Grant.     Its  first   engagement   was  at 


Fredericktown,  Mo.,  against  Jeff  Thompson.  In 
September,  1862,  Capt.  Callaway  was  commissioned 
major.  At  Chickaniauga  the  colonel,  J.  W.  Alex- 
ander, was  killed,  the  lieutenant-colonel  captured 
and  the  command  devolved  on  Maj.  Callaway.  On 
the  day  before  Col.  Alexander's  death  the  Eighty- 
first  Indiana  Regiment  became  badly  demoralized. 
Gen.  Jeff  C.  Davis,  the  division  commander,  rallied 
them  after  their  second  break,  and  sent  Maj.  Calla- 
way to  take  command  of  the  Eighty-first  Indiana 
in  addition  to  his  own  regiment.  This  he  did  in 
this  battle  after  Col.  Alexander's  death  and  in  the 
siege  of  Chattanooga.  The  record  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Indiana  was  so  excellent  after  he  assumed  com- 
mand that  it  received  special  mention  from  head- 
quarters, and  the  regiment  later  presented  him  with 
a  beautifully  mounted  sword,  which  now  graces  his 
dining-room  at  his  home  at  Virginia  City.  During 
the  siege  of  Chattanooga  Maj.  Callaway,  with  these 
regiments  and  some  cavalry  and  artillery,  was  sent 
nearly  forty  miles  up  the  Sequatchie  vallc}-  on  a  for- 
aging expedition.  He  seized  all  the  mills  in  the 
valley,  ran  them  for  a  week,  gathered  and  ground 
thousands  of  bushels  of  corn,  loaded  his  300  wagons 
with  provisions,  and  returned  without  losing  man  or 
wagon,  although  closely  pursued  by  Wheeler's  cav- 
alry. After  the  battle  of  Stone  river  Gen.  Rose- 
crans  organized  a  light  brigade  in  each  division 
from  officers  and  men  distinguished  for  bravery  and 
soldierly  qualities.  Their  names  were  placed  on  a 
"roll  of  honor."  Maj.  Callaway's  name  was  on  the 
roll,  and  he  was  made  commander  of  one  of  these 
brigades.  Two  months  later  the  secretary  of  war 
ordered  these  brigades  disorganized.  After  the  bar- 
tie  of  Chickamauga  the  Eighty-first  Indiana  had 
so  few  men  that  it  was  not  entitled  to  a  colonel  and 
had  no  field  officer,  and  Gov.  Morton  offered  Maj. 
Callaway  its  lieutenant-colonelcy,  but  he  refused  to 
leave  his  old  command,  and  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  his  own  regiment  in  November,  1864.  Of 
the  300  regiments  of  the  Union  army  officially  men- 
tioned as  having  rendered  distinguished  services, 
the  Twenty-first  Illinois  "holds  the  rank"  on  the 
"Roll  of  Honor."  It  suffered  heavier  loss  at  Stone 
river  than  any  other  command  in  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland.  After  the  surrender  of  all  of  the  Con- 
federate armies  the  brave  Callaway,  with  a  colonel's 
commission,  resigned  "by  reason  of  the  close  of  the 
war,"  and  was  honorably  discharged.  The  United 
States  government,  in  recognition  of  arduous  duties 
rendered  and  disabilities  incurred  in  the  line  of 
duty,  placed  his  name  on  its  pension  roll. 
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Col.  Callaway  returned  to  Illinois,  resumed  his 
profession,  served  in  the  state  legislature  and  won 
prestige  at  the  bar,  until  March,  1871,  when  Presi- 
dent Grant  appointed  him  secretary  of  Montana 
Territory.  In  this  important  office  he  served  six 
years  with  credit  to  himself,  benefit  to  the  territory 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  people.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1884,  and 
also  of  that  of  1889,  which  formulated  the  state  con- 
stitution. He  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature in  1885  and  was  the  first  Republican  speaker 
of  a  Montana  house  of  representatives.  In  1878, 
during  a  vacancy,  he  was  appointed  by  Judge  Blake 
United  States  district  attorney  for  the  First  judi- 
cial district  and  served  as  such  in  1878-9.  Col.  Cal- 
laway located  in  Virginia  City  in  1871,  and  success- 
fully engaged  in  legal  practice  until  1898,  when 
physical  ailments  so  developed  that  his  physicians 
ordered  him  "off  duty."  He  is  now  (1901)  resum- 
ing practice.  He  has  always  been  a  stalwart  Re- 
publican and  an  active  and  able  exponent  of  his 
principles.  He  belongs  to  lodge,  chapter  and  com- 
mandery  of  the  Masonic  order  and  is  past  master  i,i 
the  lodge.  He  is  a  popular  member  of  the  G.  A.  R., 
a  past  department  commander  of  the  state  organiza- 
tion. On  January  16,  1866,  Col.  Callaway  married 
with  ]\Iiss  Mary  E.  Link,  a  native  of  Illinois  and 
daughter  of  an  early  pioneer.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren, Llewellyn,  born  December  15,  1868,  a  highly 
promising  lawyer  at  Virginia  City ;  Ethel,  born  De- 
cember 26,  1872,  died  February  10,  1878;  Edmund 
J.,  born  December  31,  1880,  now  a  student  in  the 
class  of  '02  at  the  law  school  in  Lincoln,  Neb. ; 
George  R.,  born  September  14,  1883,  graduated 
from  the  Virginia  City  high  school  in  June,  1901. 
Col.  Callaway  is  very  social,  regards  every  man  his 
equal  who  behaves  himself,  and  although  a  radical 
Republican,  never  allows  his  political  differences  to 
interfere  with  his  social  relations,  and  it  is  his  de- 
light that  he  has  as  many  personal  friends  in  the 
Democratic  party  as  among  his  brother  Republicans. 
The  Colonel  has  many  traits  peculiar  to  his  southern 
ancestry;  quick  to  resent  an  insult  and  generous  to 
friend  and  foe.  In  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1889  he  was  known  as  its  "Chesterfield,"  and  in  the 
convention  of  1884  composed,  among  other  distin- 
guished citizens,  of  such  men  as  James  H.  Mills, 
Thomas  C.  Power,  William  H.  Hunt  and  Andrew 
F.  Burleigh,  he  was  by  unanimous  vote  in  caucus 
elected  the  tactical  and  political  leader  of  his  party 
in  that  convention.  As  a  parliamentarian  Col.  Cal- 
laway is  recognized  as  peer  of  any  in  the  land.    But 


beyond  and  above  all  the  qualities  of  genuine  man- 
hood, he  is  a  typical  and  thoroughbred  American 
citizen. 


T  LEWELLYN  L.  CALLAWAY.— Among  the 
L>  young  lawyers  of  the  state  from  whom  the 
future  seems  to  hold  in  store  a  career  of  profes- 
sional distinction  and  public  renown,  none  is  more 
promising  than  that  of  Llewellyn  L.  Callaway,  of 
Madison  county.  From  its  very  beginning  his 
professional  life  has  been  one  of  steady  growth. 
Mr.  Callaway  was  born  December  15,  1868,  at  Tus- 
cola, 111.,  the  son  of  Col.  James  E.  and  Mary  E. 
(Link)  Callaway,  of  that  city.  Of  the  father  ex- 
tended notice  will  be  found  on  other  pages  of 
this  volume.  Llewellyn  accompanied  his  parents 
from  his  native  state  in  March,  1871,  to  jMontana, 
where  he  attended  public  and  private  schools  until 
sixteen  years  old.  At  that  age,  in  1884,  he  entered 
Hamilton  Preparatory  School  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  was  graduated  from  there  in  1886,  and  the 
same  fall  matriculated  as  a  freshman  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  but  when  vacation  came  went 
to  work  on  his  father's  ranch  until  the  fall  of  1889 
for  the  purpose  of  earning  money  to  further  prose- 
cute his  studies.  In  that  fall  he  entered  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  was 
graduated  therefrom  in  1891  with  the  first  recom- 
mendation of  the  faculty.  He  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  superior  and  supreme  courts  of 
Michigan  in  May  of  that  year,  and  in  the  courts  of 
IMontana  in  the  following  August.  He  located  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs  and  formed  a  professional 
partnership  with  Max  Waterman,  but  in  1894 
removed  to  his  former  home,  Virginia  City,  and  has 
since  resided  there  and  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  with  a  constantly  expanding  client- 
age and  professional  reputation.  In  September, 
1894,  he  was  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  the  office 
of  county  attorney,  and  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  412  out  of  a  vote  of  1791,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1896  by  a  majority  of  154  votes  over  the  combined 
fusion  forces. 

His  official  record  is  one  of  the  strongest  and 
best  ever  made  in  the  commonwealth.  It  covered 
a  busy  time  for  the  prosecutor.  The  criminal 
classes  were  active  and  defiant.  He  had  a  large 
number  of  important  cases,  and  out  of  all  there 
were  only  three  failures  to  convict  during  his  two 
terms.  In  1900  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Virginia 
City,  and  in  February,  1901,  was  chosen  to  a  second 
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term,  which  he  is  now  filHng  with  marked  ability, 
fairness  and  general  approval,  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  great  zeal  for  the  -interests  of  the 
municipality  and  consideration  for  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  individual  citizens.  '  Mr.  Callaway  is 
an  unwavering  Republican,  and  has  given  to  the 
candidates  and  policies  of  his  party  some  of  the 
most  efifective  service  in  council  and  on  the  hust- 
ings they  have  had  in  his  section  of  the  state.  He 
is  state  committeeman  for  Madison  county,  and 
chairman  of  the  county  central  committee  on  his 
side.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order,  the  Elks  and  the  Maccabees,  in  all  of  which 
he  has  held  high  offices,  having  been  three  times 
master  of  the  Masonic  lodge,  exalted  ruler  of  his 
Elks'  lodge,  and  commander  of  his  tent  of  Mac- 
cabees. He  is  now  (1901)  junior  grand  warden 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  the  state.  His 
professional  success,  his  political  prominence  and 
activity  and  his  engaging  social  qualities  have  not, 
all  combined,  been  sufficient  to  shut  sentiment  from 
Mr.  Callaway's  life  or  close  his  eyes  to  the  tiowery 
yoke  of  Eros.  He  was  united  m  marriage  on 
December  12,  1894,  with  Ellen  N.  Badger,  a  native 
of  Boone  county.  Mo.,  and  daughter  of  Baker  W. 
and  Fannie  L.  (Woodson)  Badger,  the  former  a 
native  of  New  Jersey  and  the  latter  of  Missouri. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Callaway  have  two  children,  Miriam, 
born  July  6,  1896,  and  James  L.,  born  March  6, 


ALBERT  J.  CAMPBELL.— This  distinguished 
gentleman  possesses  high  intellectuality,  and  is 
an  able  lawyer,  maintaining  offices  in  Butte,  and  he 
has  had  the  distinction  of  representing  the  com- 
monwealth of  Montana  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  where  he  honored  ^he  state  by  his 
capable  services.  He  was  born  in  Pontiac,  the 
county-seat  of  Oakland  county,  Mich.,  on  Decem- 
ber 12,  1857,  the  second  of  the  four  children  of  Milo 
R.  and  Ruth  A.  (Perkins)  Campbell.  Both  of  his 
parents  were  born  in  Massachusetts,  the  respective 
families  being  established  on  New  England  soil 
in  the  colonial  epoch,  and  representatives  of  each 
•i^  ere  active  participants  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Milo  R.  Campbell  has  been  a  lifelong  agri- 
calturist  and  also  conducts  a  boot  and  shoe  busi- 
ness in  Pontiac,  his  home,  whose  wife  died  when 
Albert  was  a  child. 

Albert  J.  Campbell,  after  completing  a  course  in 
the  high  school,  in  1875  matriculated  in  the  Michi- 


gan State  Agricultural  College,  at  Lansing,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  similar  institutions  in  the 
Union,  and  there  took  a  special  course  of  study. 
Thereafter  he  taught  school  for  three  winters, 
devoting  the  summer  months  to  farm  work,  and  in 
1879  began  the  technical  preparation  which  ulti- 
mately fitted  him  for  the  vocation  in  which  he  has 
since  shown  such  ability.  He  entered  the  law  office 
of  Colvin  &  Harrington,  a  prominent  law  firm  of 
Pontiac,  and  under  efifective  direction  continued  his 
reading  until  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  May, 
1 88 1.  He  was  engaged  in  his  profession  in  Mich- 
igan until  1889  when  he  came  to  Montana,  located 
in  Livingston,  and  there  devoted  himself  to  the 
practice  of  law  until  1897,  establishing  a  reputation 
as  a  careful  and  capable  attorney  and  becoming 
prominent  by  his  successful  work  in  criminal  cases. 
Desiring  a  broader  field,  Mr.  Campbell  came  to 
Butte  in  1897,  and  here  he  has  a  leading  position 
in  the  legal  brotherhood  of  the  state.  He  has 
given  particular  attention  to  the  corporation  law 
for  the  last  few  years,  receiving  the  clientage  of 
many  important  companies  whose  interests  he 
has  signally  promoted. 

In  politics  Mr.  Campbell  has  given  unequivocal 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  been  an 
active  worker  in  the  ranks  and  in  its  councils.  In 
Michigan  he  served  in  various  official  positions, 
was  township  clerk  of  West  Bloomfield  township, 
Oakland  county,  in  1879,  county  attorney  of  Lake 
county,  and  city  attorney  of  Chase,  in  the  same 
county.  At  Livingston,  Mont.,  he  served  as  city 
attorney,  and  in  1896  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Park  county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. He  was  an  active  and  working  member, 
was  chairman  of  the  insurance  committee  and 
served  on  other  important  committees.  In  1898 
Mr.  Campbell  was  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  distinguished  office  of  rep- 
resentative in  congress,  receiving  a  satisfactory 
majority.  During  his  service  of  two  years  in  con- 
gress he  served  on  the  committee  on  mines  and 
mining  and  also  on  that  on  emigration,  and,  as 
both  of  these  were  particularly  pertinent  to  the  wel- 
fare of  Montana,  he  was  enabled  to  wield  his  influ- 
ence to  advance  her  interests. 

During  the  administration  of  Gov.  Smith,  Mr. 
Campbell  was  a  member  of  his  stafl?.  Fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  the  lodge,  chapter  and  com- 
mandery  in  the  order  of  Freemasonry,  and  a  Noble 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
'the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  is 
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an  ex-ruler  of  the  Butte  lodge.  Mr.  Campbell  is 
interested  in  various  Montana  mining  properties, 
is  the  owner  of  valuable  realty  in  Butte  and  one  of 
the  stockholders  in  the  First  State  Bank.  At 
Hadley,  Mich.,  on  April  21,  1879,  Mr.  Campbell 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ella  G.  Mann, 
born  in  Hadley,  the  daughter  of  Ernest  Mann, 
a  native  of  New  Jersey,  who  removed  to  Michi- 
gan in  an  early  day,  locating  in  Hadley,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming  and  where  he  died  in  the  fall 
of  1900.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell  are  parents  of 
two  children,  Roy  and  Grace. 


T17ILLIAM  Y.  PEMBERTON— In  no  profes- 
VV  sion  is  there  a  career  more  open  to  talent 
than  in  that  of  the  law,  and  in  no  field  of  endeavor 
is  there  demanded  a  more  careful  preparation,  a 
more  thorough  appreciation  of  the  absolute  ethics 
of  life  and  of  the  underlying  principles  which  form 
the  basis  of  all  human  rights  and  privileges.  Un- 
flagging application,  intuitive  wisdom  and  a  deter- 
mination to  fully  utilize  the  means  at  hand,  are  the 
concomitants  which  insure  personal  success  and 
prestige  in  this  great  profession,  which  stands  as 
the  stern  conservator,  and  it  is  one  in  which  suc- 
cess comes  only  as  the  result  of  natural  capacity, 
unmistakable  ability  and  inflexible  integrity. 
Among  those  who  have  lent  dignity  and  honor  to 
the  bench  and  bar  of  Montana  is  Judge  William 
Young  Pemberton,  of  Butte,  who  has  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  served  with  signal  ability  as  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  legists 
of  the  northwest. 

William  Y.  Pemberton  is  a  native  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  where  he  was  born  on  June  i,  1843,  the  son 
of  William  and  Martha  (Brooks)  Pemberton,  who 
were  the  parents  of  four  sons,  of  whom  Judge  Pem- 
berton was  the  youngest  and  is  the  only  survivor. 
The  genealogy  of  the  family  is  traced  back  to 
stanch  English  and  Scotch  extraction,  the  original 
American  ancestors  in  the  agnatic  line  having  been 
among  the  early  settlers  in  the  Old  Dominion, 
where  the  family  was  one  of  prominence  and  in- 
fluence. Judge  Pemberton  was  reared  in  Missouri, 
where  he  was  under  the  tutelage  of  his  aunt,  Mrs. 
Rebecca  E.  Williamson,  with  whom  he  remained 
until  he  had  attained  his  legal  majority.  In  the 
public  schools  he  secured  his  rudimentary  training, 
and  matriculated  at  the  Masonic  College,  in  Lex- 


ington, Mo.,  where  he  continued  his  literary  stud- 
ies, in  the  meanwhile  formulating  plans  for  prepar- 
ing himself  for  the  legal  profession.  With  this  end 
in  view  he  entered  the  Cumberland  Law  School,  at 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  where  he  devoted  himself  assidu- 
ously to  technical  study,  and  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1861. 

In  1863  Judge  Pemberton  came  to  Montana,  and 
became  one  of  its  pioneer  lawyers.  He  located  in 
Virginia  City  and  there  established  himself  in  prac- 
tice. The  early  laws  of  the  territory  were  vague 
and  indefinite,  and  they  were  indifferently  adminis- 
tered. Thus  the  interposition  of  a  skilled  and  dis- 
criminating attorney  was  hailed  with  delight  by 
those  in  favor  of  law  and  order.  Judge  Pemberton 
thus  at  once  became  a  man  of  prominence  and  in- 
fluence, and  his  services  were  in  demand  in  all 
parts  of  the  territory  where  settlements  had  been 
made  or  mining  camps  established.  In  1865  he  re- 
moved to  Helena,  then  a  mere  mining  camp,  strag- 
gling up  Last  Chance  gulch.  He  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlers  in  what  is  now  the  beautiful  capital 
city  of  the  state,  though  he  did  not  long  continue 
his  residence  there,  for  in  1868  he  returned  to  Mis- 
souri, and  then  in  Texas  was  engaged  in  profes- 
sional practice  until  1880,  when  Montana  again 
attracted  him  to  her  mountain  precincts,  and  he 
located  in  Butte,  which  has  since  been  his  home. 
In  1 882  he  was  elected  district  attorney  of  the  West 
Side  district,  which  included  the  greater  portion  of 
the  territory  west  of  the  mountains,  and  was  re- 
elected to  succeed  himself  in  1884.  In  March,  1891, 
he  was  appointed  district  judge  of  the  district  in- 
cluding Butte,  and  served  upon  its  bench  until 
January  I,  1893,  when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  highest  judicial  office  in  the  state,  becoming 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  an  office  to 
which  he  had  been  elected  in  the  preceding  Novem- 
ber. No  man  ever  thus  identified  with  Montana's 
highest  tribunal  came  to  the  office  with  more  emi- 
nent qualifications  for  it  than  did  Judge  Pemberton. 

Possessing  a  strong  and  distinct  individuality  and 
scholarly  attainments,  thoroughly  read  in  the  sci- 
ence of  the  law.  familiar  with  minutiae  and  pre- 
cedents, and  having  an  intuitively  judicial  mind, 
he  brought  to  the  supreme  bench  the  attributes  es- 
sential to  the  insuring  of  equity  and  justice  in  that 
tribunal,  the  final  resort  in  the  political  economies 
of  the  commonwealth.  His  rulings  on  the  supreme 
bench  were  signally  able,  fair  and  impartial,  show- 
ing a  keen  discrimination  in  detecting  the  true 
points  at  issue  and  eliminating  all  that  was  irrele- 
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vant,  while  his  opinions  were  concise  and  clearly 
defined,  couched  in  exact  and  effective  language 
and  showing  the  broad  mental  grasp  and  thorough 
legal  knowledge  of  the  chief  justice.  His  term  on 
the  supreme  bench  expired  in  1899,  and  the  state 
will  ever  owe  him  a  tribute  of  maximum  respect 
and  honor  him  as  a  wise  judge  and  an  upright  man. 
After  his  retirement  from  the  bench  Judge  Pem- 
berton  resumed  legal  practice  in  Butte.  His  high 
prestige  and  well  known  ability  necessarily  insured 
him  a  leading  clientage,  his  services  being  in  de- 
mand by  many  important  corporations,  while  he  has 
continued  to  appear  in  connection  with  much  of  the 
prominent  litigation  in  the  various  courts  of  the 
state.  In  his  political  allegiance  Judge  Pember- 
ton  has  ever  given  an  unswerving  support  to  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
he  has  wielded  marked  influence  in  shaping  the 
political  affairs  of  the  state.  The  party  cause  has 
been  advanced  through  his  efforts  in  an  executive 
way  and  through  private  and  public  advocacy,  his 
powers  in  dialectics  being  of  exceptional  order  and 
often  used  in  political  campaigns.  Fraternally  the 
Judge  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  in  which 
he  has  taken  the  capitular  degrees.  He  has  been 
prominently  concerned  in  the  development  of  the 
mining  industries  of  the  state,  and  has  valuable 
holdings  in  this  line. 


HENRY  CANNON  is  one  of  the  substantial 
and  enterprising  business  men  and  financiers 
of  the  capital  city,  and  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  a  pioneer  of  the  state  and  conspicuous  as  an 
active  promoter  of  industrial  activities  that  would 
develop  her  resources.  A  native  of  the  Buckeye 
state,  he  was  born  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Cleve- 
land, on  January  17,  1835,  ^  son  of  George  and 
Margaret  (White)  Cannon,  natives  of  Connecticut, 
who  moved  to  Ohio  and  thence  to  Iowa  as  early  as 
1836,  both  passing  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in 
the  latter  state,  the  death  of  each  occurring  in  the 
city  of  Dubuque,  in  the  year  1862.  Two  of  their 
sons,  Henry  and  Charles  W.,  are  now  residents  of 
Helena. 

Henry  Cannon  was  reared  and  educated  in  Iowa, 
where  he  remained  tmtil  the  death  of  his  parents. 
In  1862  he  set  out  for  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  then  at- 
tracting much  attention.  He  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising at  Central  City,  continuing  the  enterprise  one 
year,  and  remaining  in  Colorado  until  1863,  when 


he  returned  to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  in  1864,  and  started 
on  Liie  long  and  perilous  trip  to  Montana.  The 
journey  was  made  by  way  of  the  North  Platte  and 
L,ander's  cut-ofi',  starting  in  May,  being  over  four 
months  en  loute.  At  Deer  creek  they  were  attacked 
bv  Indians,  who  took  possession  of  the  teams  be- 
longing to  the  party.  No  effort  to  defend  the  train 
was  made,  and  Mr.  Cannon  states  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  company  put  in  good  time  that  day 
fleeing  from  the  savages,  continuing  their  journey 
on  foot  until  nightfall  before  stopping  to  rest  and 
reconnoitering.  The  jaded  travelers  eventually 
arrived  in  Virginia  City,  this  state,  Sept.  11,  1864, 
and  there  our  subject  opened  a  general  store,  the 
place  at  the  time  being  the  scene  of  extensive  min- 
ing operations.  There  he  remained  until  1865, 
and  in  the  spring  went  to  Helena,  with  whose  inter- 
ests and  growth  he  has  since  been  prominently 
identified.  His  first  venture  was  to  open  a  retail 
mercantile  estabHshment,  and  later,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Cannon  Bros.,  a  wholesale  business  was 
established,  the  firm  successfully  continuing  opera- 
tions in  this  line  until  1879,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  interest  to  his  brother.  Thereafter  he  was 
identified  in  real  estate  and  live  stock  business 
until  1893,  when  he  organized  the  Cannon  Sheep  & 
Cattle  Company,  of  which  he  is  president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  the  enterprise  being  one  of  the  most 
extensive  of  the  sort  in  the  state.  The  company 
have  14,000  acres  under  fence,  the  same  being  lo- 
cated in  Cascade  county,  where  they  have  large 
bands  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  business  being  one  of 
wide  scope  and  importance.  Mr.  Cannon  is  also 
interested  in  mining,  and  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended his  efforts  is  the  result  of  that  abihty,  dis- 
crimination and  close  application  he  gives  to  any 
undertaking  worthy  of  pursuit. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Cannon  is  specially  interesting 
and  well  worthy  of  emulation  by  the  young  men 
who  seek  the  western  frontier  to  win  a  name  and  a 
competence.  Starting  in  the  world  with  naught 
but  the  sturdy  will  and  strong  arms  of  young  man- 
hood, he  early  saw  the  necessity  of  close  applica- 
tion and  determination  with  strict  integrity  of  pur- 
pose to  insure  success  in  any  enterprise.  And  this 
line  has  been  inflexibly  followed  to  a  grand  result. 
He  belongs  strictly  to  that  class  of  early  pioneers 
who  had  to  endure  the  hardships  and  toils  incident 
thereto  as  well  as  guard  against  the  treacherous 
Indians  and  the  outlaws  who  sought  to  wrest  from 
the  honest  toiler  his  hard-earned  accumulations. 
The  days  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  and  the  ne- 
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cessary  though  distasteful  duties  they  took  upon 
themselves  are  still  remembered.  And  while  he 
believes  in  the  full  recognition  of  the  law  and  its 
application  to  the  wrongdoer,  he,  like  the  remain- 
ing few  of  those  fitful  days  who  knew  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  times  and  of  the  hour,  feels  no  regret 
over  any  act  of  the  Vigilantes.  Now  that  all  can 
calmly  be  reviewed,  the  consciousness  of  a  duty 
well  performed  will  be  a  worthy  epitaph  to  those 
who  made  life  worth  living,  and  gave  the  initial 
impetus  to  our  present  glorious  commonwealth. 

Mr.  Cannon  has  never  taken  active  part  in  poli- 
tics nor  sought  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
public  ofifice,  but  he  gives  evidence  of  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  duties  of  citizenship  by  zealous  support 
to  the  Republican  party.  Fraternally  he  is  num- 
bered among  the  veteran  members  of  the  Masonic 
order,  having  been  identified  therewith  since  1865. 

On  the  23d  of  July,  1885,  Mr.  Cannon  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma  Stevenson,  a  native  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  They  have  no  children.  The 
attractive  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cannon  is  one  of 
genuine  and  unpretentious  hospitality,  and  is  the 
scene  of  many  pleasant  social  gatherings  for  their 
numerous  friends.  They  are  members  of  the 
Episcopal  church. 


EVANS  A.  CARLETON  is  the  ex-state  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  of  Montana,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Montana  bar  and  a  resi  ■ 
dent  of  Helena.  He  was  born  in  Franklin  county. 
Maine,  in  1858,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Hannah 
(Parker)  Carleton,  both  natives  of  the  Pine  Tree 
state.  Thomas  Carleton  was  a  carpenter  and 
farmer,  and  both  parents  passed  their  lives  in 
Maine, .the  mother  dying  in  1886  and  the  father  in 
1887.  Of  their  twelve  children,  five  are  now 
living,  two  in  Massachusetts,  two  in  Maine,  and 
Evans  A.  in  Montana.  His  Scotch-Irish  grand- 
parents came  to  this  country  in  Colonial  days, 
and  when  the  struggle  for  American  independ- 
ence finally  came  and  the  New  England  colonists 
were  called  upon  to  declare  either  for  King  or 
independence,  they  were  found  heroically  fighting 
for  the  latter. 

In  picturesque  New  England  and  with  robust, 
energetic  New  England  people  Evans  A.  Carleton 
passed  his  boyhood  days.  His  early  education  was 
received  in  the  public  schools  of  Maine,  and  this  was 
supplemented  by  a  course  at  the  Maine  Wesleyan 


Seminary,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1881,  in 
two  courses  and  with  high  honors.  Like  so  many  of 
those  who  are  obligea  to  work  their  way  through 
college,  Mr.  Carleton  was  an  industrious  scholar 
and  improved  every  opportunity  for  advancement 
in  his  studies.  He  taught  during  the  vacations, 
and  in  other  ways  materially  contributed  to  his  sup- 
port while  acquiring  his  education.  After  gradu- 
ating from  the  seminary  he  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Maine  until  1883,  when  he  came  to  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  subsequently  passed  some  time 
in  the  then  territory  of  Dakota,  seeking  for  a  fa- 
vorable location.  Mr.  Carleton  came  to  Helena, 
Mont.,  in  October,  1883.  Here  he  found  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  more  lucrative  than  in  the  ex- 
treme east  or  middle  west,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1883-4  he  was  elected  principal  of  one  of  the  Hel- 
ena schools,  and  the  following  year  he  was  made 
principal  of  the  high  school,  in  which  position  he 
served  for  some  time.  In  1889,  the  year  of  the  ad- 
mission of  Montana  into  the  Union,  Mr.  Carleton 
was  made  the  superintendent  of  city  schools  for 
Helena.  Following  this  he  returned  to  his  old 
home  in  far-away  Maine,  and  read  law  with  his 
Ijrother,  L.  T.  Carleton,  and  from  his  office  in  1891 
he  was  admitted  to  practice.  The  succeeding 
spring  he  returned  to  Helena  and,  on  motion,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  ^lontana.  His  first  office 
was  with  Mr.  A.  K.  Barber,  and  then,  for  awhile, 
he  was  alone.  For  two  years  he  was  asociated 
in  legal  practice  with  Mr.  A.  P.  Heywood. 

In  1897  Mr.  Carleton  was  elected  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  the  state  of  Montana  on 
the  Fusion  ticket.  In  1882  Mr.  Carleton  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Emma  E.  Gage,  of  Dover,  N.  H.  On 
her  mother's  side  Mrs.  Carleton  descended  from 
the  John  Adams  and  John  Quincy  Adams  family. 
They  have  two  children,  Frank  E.  and  Marguerite. 
Politically  Mr.  Carleton  has  always  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  party  and  stands  high  in  its  coun- 
cils, and  is  an  influential  worker  and  a  forcible  and 
eloquent  campaigner  "on  the  stump."  In  the 
long-to-be-remembered  fight  which  resulted  in  the 
location  of  the  state  capital  at  Helena  he  did  yeo- 
man service  and  was  an  important  factor.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  and  a 
Freemason.  Mr.  Carleton  held  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible official  positions  in  the  state.  This  is  a 
fact  which  every  parent  of  children  of  school  age 
will  readily  recognize.  To  him  was  entrusted  for 
four  years  the  shaping  of  the  destinies  of  all  of 
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Montana's  public  educational  institutions,  and  upon 
a  judicious  administration  of  this  high  office  de- 
pends the  educational  welfare  of  the  child.  As  a 
lawyer  he  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  prac- 
tice and  stands  high  in  the  profession. 


LEMUEL  O.  CASWELL.— The  life  history  of 
this  representative  member  of  the  Montana 
bar  stands  prominent  among  the  business  men  and 
honored  citizens  of  Carbon  county,  maintaining 
his  home  in  the  attractive  little  city  of  Red  Lodge. 
Mr.  Caswell  has  attained  definite  and  worthy  suc- 
cess, the  result  of  his  own  unaided  efforts.  He  is 
a  native  of  the  state  of  New  Hampshire,  having  been 
born  in  Barnstead,  Belknap  county,  on  March  16, 
1859,  the  son  of  Oliver  Caswell,  who  served  in 
the  United  States  navy  a  full  quarter  of  a  century, 
a  portion  of  the  time  being  identified  with 
government  surveying  expeditions,  and'  also 
saw  service  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 
He  was  also  employed  for  a  time  in  the 
martine  hospital  at  Charleston  navy  yard, 
near  Boston,  Mass.  The  mother  of  our  subject 
died  when  he  was  but  four  years  of  age,  and  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  his  father's  duties  rendered 
it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain  a  fixed  habitation, 
Lemuel  O.  was  bound  out  in  his  childhood  to  a 
man  named  Henry  Blinn,  of  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  in 
which  place  he  had  the  educational  advantages 
afiforded  by  the  public  schools.  He  received  most 
kindly  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Blinn,  who 
was  a  man  of  distinctive  public  spirit,  maintaining  a 
particularly  deep  interest  in  educational  affairs. 
Mr.  Caswell  left  his  foster  home  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years,  after  which  he  passed  one  year  at  Bris- 
tol, N.  H.,  and  then  removed  to  the  west,  locating 
at  Hastings,  Minn.,  where  he  maintained  his  home 
for  about  four  years,  several  months  being  spent 
in  Florida.  He  was  identified  with  agricultural 
pursuits  while  in  Minnesota,  where  he  remained 
until  1883,  the  year  of  his  advent  in  Montana.  Mr. 
Caswell  made  Miles  City  his  headquarters  and  was 
in  the  employ  of  Richards  &  Huntington  and  the 
H-half-H  outfit  until  1890.  He  then  entered  the 
employ  of  Hamilton  &  Daly,  in  the  Bitter  Root 
valley,  and  later  put  in  a  season  in  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  In  November,  1890,  he  en- 
tered the  Helena  Business  College,  where  he  com- 
pleted a  six  months'  course  in  the  commercial  de- 
partment, and  a  course  in  stenography.       After 


leaving  this  school  Mr.  Caswell  took  a  position  in 
the  law  office  of  Judge  James  M.  Clements,  at 
Helena,  with  whom  he  read  law  for  one  year,  re- 
moving then  to  Bozeman  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  law  firm  of  Luce  &  Luce.  A  few  months  later 
he  became  a  student  and  assistant  in  the  office  of 
Cockerill  &  Pierce,  in  the  same  city,  and  continued 
his  studies  until  March,  1893,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  On  the  advice  of  Judge  Hol- 
loway,  of  Bozeman,  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  completed  a 
two  years'  course  in  the  law  department,  graduat- 
ing with  the  class  of  1895.  Returning  to  Montana 
he  located  in  Red  Lodge,  where  he  has  been  en- 
gaged in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  re- 
taining a  representative  clientage  and  holding  high 
prestige  as  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Carbon  county. 
Mr.  Caswell  has  also  assumed  a  prominent  position 
in  connection  with  real  estate  enterprises  and  in- 
surance. Pie  controls  extensive  realty  interests, 
is  agent  for  the  Rocky  Fork  Town  and  Electric 
Company,  the  local  representative  for  many  non- 
resident capitalists  and  real  estate  holders,  and 
about  twenty  of  the  leading  fire  insurance  com- 
panies of  the  world,  practically  controUing  the  in- 
surance business  in  the  county.  In  the  fall  of  1901 
he  erected  a  two-story  business  block,  constructed 
of  stone  and  brick  and  of  modern  design  and  equip- 
ments, the  same  being  centrally  located  and  figur- 
ing as  one  of  the  most  attractive  business  buildings 
in  the  city.  The  ground  floor  of  this  building 
is  occupied  as  an  office  in  connection  with 
the  Red  Lodge  State  Bank,  of  which  Mr. 
Caswell  is  the  cashier.  The  building  affords 
the  best  of  facilities  for  his  professional  use 
and  the  conduct  of  his  extensive  real  estate 
and  insurance  operations,  as  well  as  ideal 
quarters  for  banking  business.  In  addition  to  this 
property  Mr.  Caswell  owns  a  fine  modern  resi- 
dence, attractively  located.  In  connection  with 
his  professional  work  Mr.  Caswell  served  four 
years  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  police  magistrate, 
and  in  1900  he  was  elected  county  attorney  and  is 
the  present  incumbent,  discharging  the  duties  with 
signal  discrimination  and  ability.  He  is  thor- 
oughly well  read  in  his  profession,  being  a  strong 
advocate  and  a  safe  and  conservative  counsellor, 
while  'he  has  so  directed  his  life  in  all  its  relations 
as  to  retain  the  confidence  and  maximum  re- 
spect of  those  with  whom  he  has  been  thrown  in 
contact.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation, and  is  ever  observant  of  the  ethics  which  ob- 
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tain  in  the  profession.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
\\'orld  and  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  The  political  allegiance  of  Mr.  Caswell  is 
accorded  to  the  Republican  party,  and  takes  a  deep 
and  active  interest  in  matters  of  a  public  nature. 
On  the  29th  of  June,  1895,  ^^^-  Caswell  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ida  Lindermann,  the 
daughter  of  Christopher  and  Henrietta  Linder- 
mann, of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  she  was  born 
and  received  her  education.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cas- 
well are  the  parents  of  two  daughters — Marguer- 
ite and  Eva. 


TAMES  S.  CLARK,  one  of  the  leading  hay  and 
J  cattle  dealers  of  Montana,  is  a  resident  of  East 
Helena.  He  was  born  in  Buchanan  county,  Iowa, 
on  December  27,  1857.  He  is  the  eldest  of  two 
sons  and  four  daughters  born  to  Henry  H.  and 
Emily  (Rose)  Clark.  They  were  natives  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  of  English  parentage.  Henry  H. 
Clark  was  born  in  Granville,  Mass.,  and  here  he 
was  married.  In  1856  he  moved  west  to  Iowa, 
where  for  eight  years  he  was  a  farmer.  He  then, 
in  1864,  in  company  with  Cornelius  Hedges  and 
Timothy  Wilcox,  came  to  Montana  by  the  overland 
route  and  located  at  Alder  gulch.  He  engaged 
in  mining  and  in  1865-6  he  came  to  Last  Chance 
gulch,  now  Helena,  where  he  mined  for  one  year 
and  then  patented  160  acres  of  land  in  Prickly  Pear 
valley.  Subsequently  he  purchased  eighty  acres 
on  which  he  made  the  first  improvements.  In 
1867  Mr.  Clark's  wife  and  children  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  company  with  the  families  of  Messrs.  Wilcox 
and  Hedges,  Clark  meeting  them  at  Sun  river.  The 
family  resided  on  the  farm  until  1884,  when  Mr. 
Clark  purchased  an  additional  160  acres  of  land, 
which  became  a  part  of  East  Hekna,  and  here  he 
resided  until  his  death  on  February  18,  1897,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two  years.  Mrs.  Clark  is  still  a  resi- 
dent of  East  Helena,  surrounded  by  children  and 
friends.  Of  the  children  there  are  James  S.  Clark 
and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Donaldson.  Another  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Dudley,  lives  at  Fargo,  N.  D. 

James  S.  Clark  grew  to  manhood  in  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county  and  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  remaining  under  the  parental  roof 
until  he  was  thirty-one  years  of  age.  He  then  pur- 
chased of  his  father  the  ranch  upon  which  he  had 
spent  his  boyhood  days,  and  later  for  several  years 
rented  his  father's  farm  at  East  Helena.      He  lo- 


cated a  desert  claim  of  420  acres  on  May  21,  1891, 
and  here  he  has  since  resided,  making  many  valu- 
able improvements  and  conducting  a  successful 
ranching  business.  He  is  now  in  most  favorable 
circumstances,  the  result  of  his  industry,  business 
judgment  and  force  of  character.  Mr.  Clark  still 
owns  his  first  purchase  of  160  acres,  now  devoted 
10  the  cultivation  of  hay,  which  he  has  found  a 
most  valuable  crop.  On  this  ranch  he  raises  al- 
falfa and  clover.  He  is  now  engaged  largely  in 
dairying,  making  a  specialty  of  butter. 

Mr.  Clark  afiiliates  with  the  Republican  party, 
and  cast  his  first  vote  for  James  A.  Garfield.  He 
has  since  voted  with  that  party,  save  in  local  elec- 
tions when  he  votes  for  the  man  regardless  of  poli- 
tics. In  1898  he  was  elected  school  director  of 
East  Helena.  Fraternally  Mr.  Clark  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Workmen  and  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World.  During  his  long  residence  in  Mon- 
tana Mr.  Clark  has  found  both  profit  and  prosperity. 
In  a  business  and  social  way  he  has  made  many 
warm  friends  by  whom  he  is  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. In  the  municipal  afifairs  of  his  home  city 
of  East  Helena  he  takes  great  interest  and  is  recog- 
nized as  a  broad-minded  and  progressive  citizen. 

On  August  5,  1 891,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Henriette  Wallace,  of  Prickly  Pear  valley. 
She  was  born  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  March  20,  1868, 
a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Anna  (Tanner)  Wallace. 
1  hey  located  in  Prickly  Pear  valley  in  1885.  They 
have  three  children,  Ethel  Irene,  William  H.  and 
Mable  Lidia  Rose. 


■\A"ILLIAM  E.  CARROLL,  of  Butte,  came 
VV  honestly  by  the  gift  of  eloquence  which  has 
distinguished  him  as  an  advocate  at  the  bar  and 
elsewhere,  having  inherited  it  from  his  father.  Rev. 
Alanson  Carroll,  a  noted  Presbyterian  preacher 
and  evangelist,  who  was  born  in  Ohio  and  is  now 
living  in  Missouri.  His  mother  was  Mary  (Murch) 
Carroll,  a  native  of  Vermont.  They  were  married 
in  1851  and  had  five  children,  of  whom  William 
was  the  fourth.  He  was  born  at  Independence,  AIo., 
December  24,  1868,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
and  high  schools  of  Kansas  City.  Fie  pursued  a 
special  course  of  instruction  in  the  law  department 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  1890.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Michigan  the 
same  year,  and  in  1891  located  at  Butte,  Mont., 
entering  at  once  on  the  diHgent  practice  of  his  pro- 
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fession.  While  his  practice  is  general  and  varied, 
he  has  yet  made  a  specialty  of  corporation  and  pro- 
bate law,  and  has  devoted  the  most  of  his  time  and 
energies  to  these  two  branches,  in  which  he  has 
achieved  a  gratifying  success. 

Mr.  Carroll  is  a  Republican,  giving  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  demands  of  his  party,  but  asking 
nothing  for  himself  in  return.  He  is  an  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  devotee  at  the  altar  of  Freema- 
sonry, finding  in  its  mystic  symbolism  food  for  in- 
tellectual entertainment  and  inspiration.  He  was 
initiated  in  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  24,  at  Butte 
in  1895,  and  has  served  the  lodge  as  senior  warden 
and  as  worshipful  master  for  two  successive  terms. 
In  the  larger  field  of  the  craft  he  is  a  trustee  of  the 
Temple  Association,  having  been  elected  to  that 
position  recently  for  the  third  term.  In  his  pro- 
fession Mr.  Carroll  has  been  successful  both  in  the 
standing  among  his  brethren  which  he  has  won  and 
in  the  substantial  returns  which  have  followed  his 
efforts.  He  combines  with  the  astuteness  and  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  lawyer,  the  courtesy  and  affa- 
bility of  the  gentleman,  and  has  the  breadth  of  view 
and  scholarly  attainment  of  the  cultivated  man  of 
the  world.  Mr.  Carroll  was  married  in  1894  to 
Miss  Annie  Martin,  a  native  of  St.  Clair,  Pa.  Her 
father  is  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war  and  is  now  liv- 
ing in  Butte,  where  he  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Par- 
rot Mining  Co.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  have  two 
children,  a  daughter,  born  December  9,  1896,  and  a 
son,  born  August  8,  1901. 


JOHN  B.  CLAYBERG.— All  human  achieve- 
ments, all  human  weal  or  woe,  all  things  within 
the  mental  ken,  are  but  mirrored  back  from  the 
composite  individuality  of  those  who  have  lived. 
In  entering  a  record  of  the  career  of  one  who  has 
played  well  his  part  in  life  and  who  has  left  the  im- 
press of  his  character  upon  the  economic  fabric  of 
state  or  nation,  does  a  work  of  this  nature  exercise 
its  supreme  function,,  and  as  such  a  privilege  is  af- 
forded us  in  reviewing  the  life  of  John  Bertrand 
Clayberg,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  represen- 
tatives of  the  bar  of  Montana.  Mr.  Clayberg  was 
born  near  Cuba,  Fulton  county.  111.,  on  October  8, 
1853,  the  son  of  George  and  EHzabeth  (Baughman) 
Clayberg,  the  former  of  whom  is  of  Saxon  lineage, 
the  latter  of  German.  His  paternal  grandfather 
came  from  Saxony  to  the  United  States  about 
1790,  settling  first  in  Pennsylvania  and  then  in 
Ohio  when  his  son  George  was  about  sixteen  years 


of  age.  The  latter  removed  from  Ohio  to  Illinois 
in  1834,  and  there  passed  the  residue  of  his  useful 
and  honorable  life,  his  death  occurring  in  1889. 
His  widow,  now  ninety  years  of  age,  is  a  resident 
of  Cuba,  111.  Of  her  children,  four  sons  and  one 
daughter,  John  B.  Clayberg  is  the  only  one  resid- 
ing in  Montana. 

John  B.  Clayberg  passed  his  boyhood  upon  the 
parental  homestead  farm,  and  he  was  afforded  ex- 
cellent educational  advantages.  Prior  to  attain- 
ing his  legal  majority  he  had  acquired  a  good  aca- 
demic education,  and  made  marked  advancement 
in  the  study  of  Latin  and  mathematics.  Of  alert 
and  vigorous  mentaHty,  he  early  manifested  a  dis- 
tinct predilection  for  the  law.  Accordingly  he 
completed  a  full  course  in  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  graduating 
with  the  class  of  1875.  He  also  took  an  elective 
course  in  the  literary  department  in  such  branches 
as  would  broaden  his  fund  of  accurate  information. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  student  Hfe  he  was  given 
the  privilege  of  aiding  the-  distinguished  jurist. 
Judge  T.  M.  Cooley,  then  at  the  head  of  the  law 
department,  in  the  compilation  of  his  well  known 
and  authoritative  works  on  taxation,  torts  and  other 
technical  subjects  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence. 
That  Mr.  Clayberg  was  selected  for  this  work  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  his  early  rank  as  a  student. 
In  1875,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Clayberg  went  to  Lansing,  the  capital  cit}-, 
where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  the  Hon. 
Samuel  L.  Kilbourne,  which  continued  until  1877, 
when  he  located  in  Alpena,  Mich.,  and  was  there 
associated  with  Robert  J.  Kelly  until  18S2,  and  then 
with  George  Slater  until  he  came  to  Helena  in  18S4. 
At  Helena  he  was  soon  associated  with  Hon.  T.  H. 
Carter,  and,  in  1889,  Judge  N.  W.  McConnell  be- 
came their  partner.  Mr.  Carter  was  elected  to 
congress  in  1889  and  withdrew  from  the  firm, 
which  in  1892  became  McConnell,  Clayberg  & 
Gunn,  the  new  member  being  Milton  S.  Gunn.  Mr. 
Clayberg  retired  from  the  firm  in  1896,  but  within 
1897  became  again  associated  in  practice  with  Mr. 
Gunn  in  the  law  firm  of  Clayberg  &  Gunn,  which 
alliance  has  since  obtained.  The  practice  of  these 
firms  extended  into  the  federal  and  state  courts, 
and  in  this  Mr.  Clayberg  has  taken  an  miportant 
part  under  the  various  partnership  associations, 
having  been  connected  with  much  of  the  notable 
litigation  of  the  state  and  having  gained  precedence 
as  one  of  the  most  able  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
state.       To  indicate  his  capability  as  an  attorney 
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and  counselor  we  quote  from  a  published  sketch : 
"He  is  cogent,  incisive  and  clear  in  utterance, 
and  his  reasoning  is  inspired  by  logic  so  forcible 
that  his  opponents  rarely  dislodge  him ;  and  in  the 
preparation  of  his  cases  he  is  thorough,  mastering 
to  the  minutest  detail  every  scintilla  of  evidence, 
in  the  arrangement  of  which  it  is  said  he  displays 
the  sagacity  of  a  field  marshal.  As  a  counselor  he 
is  deliberate,  pondering  well  the  points  as  they 
touch  parallels  in  his  wide  range  of  reading  and 
practice,  and,  being  somewhat  conservative, 
reaches  conclusions  through  a  process  of  mental 
comparisons  peculiar  to  trained  thinkers.  To  his 
profession  he  is  devoted,  and  is  a  close  student  in 
the  literature  of  the  law." 

While  in  politics  Mr.  Clayberg  renders  a  stanch 
allegiance  to  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  he  has  been  signally  averse  to  ac- 
cepting public  office.  Thus  he  has  held  only  one 
official  preferment  in  the  gift  of  his  party,  that  of 
attorney-general  of  Montana  in  1891.  In  1891 
also  the  regents  of  his  alma  mater  appointed  him 
lecturer  on  mining  law  in  that  institution,  his  pecu- 
liar eligibility  for  the  position  being  unmistakable, 
since  he  had  been  intimately  concerned  with  the 
legal  phases  of  this  industry  during  his  long  resi- 
dence in  Montana,  and  this  office  Mr.  Clayberg  still 
retains.  His  clientage  has  ever  been  of  a  high  or- 
der and  he  has  appeared  as  attorney  and  counselor 
in  many  of  the  great  capitalistic  struggles  of  the 
state.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  attorneys  in 
the  litigation  incident  to  the  celebrated  contesting 
of  the  will  of  the  late  Andrew  J.  Davis,  of  Butte, 
whose  estate  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  west, 
being  here  arrayed  with  such  eminent  lawyers  as 
the  late  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  and  Nathaniel  Myers, 
of  New  York.  Fraternally  Mr.  Clayberg  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Masonic  order  and  the  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  in  the  former  he 
maintains  his  membership  in  Michigan,  where  he 
received  the  degrees  of  the  various  bodies.  On 
September  10,  1878,  Mr.  Clayberg  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Kate  C.  Edwards,  daughter  of 
C.  Y.  Edwards,  one  of  the  prominent  pioneer  citi- 
zens of  Lansing,  Mich.  They  have  two  sons,  Ho- 
bart  L.  and  Edmund  E. 


HON.  WALTER  F.  CHADWICK  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  prominent  and 
successful  attorneys  in  Helena,  Mont.  He  was 
born    at    Geneseo,    Livingston    county,    N.    Y.,    on 


October  14,  1836.  His  education  was  received  at 
the  Geneseo  Academy,  supplemented  Dy  a  course  at 
college.  In  company  with  Gen.  James  Wood,  Mr. 
Chadwick  read  law  under  the  able  direction  of  Gov. 
John  Young  and  was  admitted  to  practice  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  September  7,  1857.  It  was  in 
1859  ^nd  in  his  twenty-third  year  that  Mr.  Chadwick 
first  came  west.  He  passed  over  two  years  in 
Iowa,  and  in  1861  went  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
located  at  Sacramento,  Cal.  Subsequently  he  was 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  and  in  1863  he  removed  to  San 
Francisco,  where  he  practiced  law  and  also  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  quartz  mining.  From  1864 
until  1866  he  was  located  at  Virginia  City,  Nev., 
whence  he  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  May, 
1866,  he  arrived  in  Helena  where  he  resided  in  and 
created  and  enjoyed  a  most  lucrative  practice  until 
his  death  on  September  23,  1885. 

Shortly  after  coming  to  Helena  Mr.  Chadwick 
was  admitted  to  the  law  firm  of  Cavanaugh,  Chad- 
wick &  Parrott.  This  firm  continued  until  Mr. 
Cavanaugh's  election  to  congress  in  1867,  and  then 
Chadwick  &  Parrott  continued  the  business  until 
1868.  Mr.  Chadwick  was  associated  with  Judge 
Chumasero  in  legal  practice  from  1870  until  1885. 
In  1877  ^r-  Chadwick  was  elected  to  the  territorial 
legislature,  served  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  assisted  in  revising  the  civil  practice  to 
conform  to  that  of  California,  and  in  the  adoption  of 
an  entirely  new  probate  practice  act.  During  this  per- 
iod he  was  largely  interested  in  mines  in  Montana, 
and  was  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Bald 
Butte  mine,  one  of  the  best  dividend  payers  in  the 
state.  On  February  4,  1869,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Nonna  D.  Ewing,  of  Missouri, 
daughter  of  Judge  R.  C.  Ewing.  an  eminent  jurist 
of  that  state. 

Politically  the  'affiliations  of  Mr.  Chadwick  were 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and  he  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  its  campaigns.  That  he  exercised  a  wide 
influence  in  the  councils  of  his  party  is  undoubted. 
He  was  a  man  highly  esteemed  and  he  possessed 
the  full  confidence  of  the  community  in  which  he  so 
long  resided.  At  the  Montana  bar  his  superior 
legal  ability  was  promptly  recognized.  Some  of 
the  most  important  causes  ever  tried  in  the  terri- 
tory were  confided  to  his  care,  and  his  unswerving 
devotion  to  his  clients  was  a  marked  and  honorable 
characteristic  of  the  man.  He  achieved  a  legal 
reputation  second  to  none  in  the  northwest,  but  his 
kindlier  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  were  also  duly 
accorded  the  merit  they  so  justly  deserved. 
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MILTON  CAUBY.— One  of  the  few  remain- 
ing members  of  the  celebrated  constitutional 
convention  of  Montana  which  met  in  1889  and  gave 
the  state  her  present  excellent  constitution,  and 
also  participated  as  a  soldier  during  the  terrible 
struggle  of  our  Civil  war,  is  Milton  Cauby,  an  hon- 
ored resident  of  East  Helena,  now  enjoying  in  the 
evening  of  his  busy  life  the  peaceful  and  gratifying 
reflections  which  follow  a  life  of  usefulness  to  man- 
kind and  faithful  service  in  time  of  need  to 
his  country.  He  was  born  in  Cass  county,  111., 
January  i,  1838,  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Martha 
Cauby,  natives  of  the  states  of  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  respectively,  who  removed  to  Illi- 
nois in  1828,  and  in  1856  to  l-utnam  county.  Mo., 
where  they  died,  the  mother  in  March,  1872,  and 
the  father  in  October,  1879.  The  Cauby 's  removed 
originally  from  Pennsylvania  to  Tennessee,  the 
founder  of  the  family  havmg  been  our  subject's 
grandfather,  Joseph  Cauby. 

Milton  Cauby  was  one  of  eleven  children  and 
two  sons  are  now  living  in  Montana.  Milton  was 
reared  in  Illinois,  remaining  there  and  attending 
school  until  he  was  in  his  eighteenth  year.  He 
then  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  followed 
various  occupations  until  January  i,  1862,  when  he 
enlisted  in  the  First  Missouri  Cavalry,  and  served 
three  years  and  three  months,  principally  in  Mis- 
souri and  the  southwest,  doing  valiant  duty  in  the 
engagement  at  Jeiiferson  City  against  Price's  army 
and  many  other  encounters.  After  the  war  he  was 
respectively  clerk  and  recorder,  probate  judge  and 
county  commissioner  of  Putnam  county.  Mo.,  and 
remained  in  the  state  until  1884,  when  he  came  to 
Montana,  settling  first  at  Wickes,  but  four  years 
later  removing  to  East  Helena,  which  has  since 
been  his  home.  In  1889  he  was  elected  to  the 
constitutional  convention,  and  was  conspicuous  in 
the  body  for  breadth  of  view  and  full  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  and  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  law.  He  has  been  a  life-long  Republican 
in  politics,  fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Masons, 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. He  was  married  in  Missouri  in  1868  to  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Foster,  of  Ohio. 


TAMES  M.  CLEMENTS.— Not  all  men  order 
J  their  lives  to  their  liking,  nor  yet  are  all  men 
true  to  their  ideals  and  intrinsic  potentiality,  thus  it 
is  always  gratifying  to  take  under  review  the  career 


of  one  who  has  held  himself  well  in  hand  and  has 
essentially  attained  that  degree  of  success  to  which 
his  abilities  and  powers  entitle  him.  In  such  man- 
ner may  we  refer  to  the  life  of  Judge  J.  M.  Clem- 
ents. Chauncy  M.  Depew  once  gave  utterance 
to  the  striking  metaphrase  :  "Some  men  are  born 
great ;  some  achieve  greatness  and  some  are  born 
in  Ohio."  The  inference  is  not  far  to  seek  and 
under  this  category  Judge  Clements  may  lay  claim 
to  the  distinction  of  having  been  born  in  the  good 
old  Buckeye  state,  the  date  of  his  nativity  being 
October  i,  1849.  His  parents,  John  R.  and  Me- 
Imda  (Ramage)  Clements,  were  both  natives  of 
Ohio,  the  father,  a  farmer,  removed  to  Jasper 
county,  Iowa,  in  1855,  and  there  passed  the  residue 
of  his  life,  dying  in  November,  1888.  His  widow  is 
still  living  at  Newton,  Iowa.  Of  their  five  sons 
and  one  daughter,  Judge  Clements  was  the  only 
one  to  become  a  resident  of  Montana.  James 
Clements,  his  paternal  grandfather,  emigrated  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in  an  early  day  and  there 
his  death  occurred  in  November,  1859. 

James  M.  Clements  was  reared  to  maturity  in 
Iowa,  receiving  education  and  discipline  in  the 
public  schools  and  beginning  his  individual  career 
as  a  farmer  also  in  Iowa.  His  ambition,  however, 
prompted  him  to  a  wider  field  of  endeavor,  and  in 
1870  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Ryan  Brothers, 
leading  attorneys  of  Newton,  Iowa,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  technical  reading  for  the  profession  which 
he  has  honored  by  his  efforts  and  services.  He 
also  devoted  attention  to  stenography,  which  later 
proved  of  much  value  to  him.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  Iowa  in  1873,  having  devoted  himself  to 
legal  work  and  stenographic  work  in  the  mean- 
while. In  April,  1873,  he  came  to  Montana,  mak- 
ing the  trip  by  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton 
and  thence  to  Helena.  In  this  vicinity  and  at 
Unionville  he  followed  mining  until  June,  1875, 
when  by  the  Missouri  river  route  he  returned  to 
Iowa.  In  that  state  he  was  engaged  as  a  court 
reporter  in  the  Sixth  and  Thirteenth  districts  until 
October,  1877,  and  in  March,  1877,  was  there  cele- 
brated his  marriage  to  Miss  Alta  Cook,  a  native  of 
Illinois,  and  of  this  union  five  children  have  been 
born,  Rhea  C,  Floy,  Burke,  James  M.,  Jr.,  and 
Van.,  all  of  whom  are  living. 

In  October,  1877,  Mr.  Clements  returned  to 
Montana  and  accepted  the  position  of  court  sten- 
ographer at  Helena  under  Judge  Wade,  retaining 
this  inciimbency  until  February,  1879,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  occupy  this  position  in  the  territory. 
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Later  he  returned  again  to  Iowa,  and  for  four  years 
served  as  court  stenographer  for  the  Sixth  district. 
In  1883  he  associated  himself  with  S.  C.  Cook  in 
the  practice  of  law  at  Newton,  Iowa,  where  he  con- 
tinued until  May,  1886,  when  he  retraced  his  steps 
to  Montana  and  to  Helena,  which  has  since  been 
his  home  and  base  of  professional  endeavors.  He 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  probate  judge  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county  in  1886,  was  successful 
at  the  polls  and  filled  the  position  with  ability  dur- 
ing 1887  and  1888.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  Judge  Clements  entered  upon  private  legal 
practice  in  Helena,  where  he  has  a  valuable  clientage 
and  holds  high  precedence  at  the  bar  and  as  a  coun- 
selor. In  politics  Judge  Clements  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  Democratic  party  until  1896,  and  since 
then  he  has  been  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  People's 
party.  He  "stumped"  the  state  in  the  interests  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  1888,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  contest  which  resulted  in  making  Helena 
the  capital  of  the  state,  and  has  at  all  times  mani- 
fested a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  and  material 
prosperity  of  this  favored  commonwealth.  In 
1896  the  Judge  was  the  candidate  of  the  People's 
party  for  judge  of  the  supreme  bench,  meeting  the 
defeat  which  attended  the  party. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  F.  WHITE.— "Success 
treads  on  the  heels  of  every  right  effort,"  said 
Samuel  Smiles,  and  amid  all  the  theorizing  as  to 
the  cause  of  what  is  somewhat  indefinitely  desig- 
nated as  success,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
aphorism  above  quoted  has  its  origin  in  fact,  sig- 
nifying that  character  is  the  real  basis  of  success  in 
any  field  of  thought  or  of  active  endeavor.  One  of 
the  sterling  pioneer  citizens  of  Montana,  in  speak- 
ing of  ex-Gov.  White,  said:  "His  is  a  well 
rounded  character,  and  he  fully  justifies  the  reputa- 
tion which  is  his :  A  man  of  inflexible  integrity,  of 
keenest  business  ability,  of  broad  and  liberal  views 
and  distinct  individuality.  He  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  temporal  affairs,  the  result  of  his  own 
efforts ;  he  has  served  Montana  in  positions  of  high 
public  trust  and  responsibility,  and  has  served 
well,  this  being  the  result  of  his  ability  and  unbend- 
ing rectitude ;  he  has  ever  commanded  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  people,  this  being  the  re- 
sult of  his  intrinsic  attributes  of  character."  A 
better  summing  up  could  scarcely  be  given  in  as 
few  words,  and  it  is  proper  that  a  record  concerning 


the  career  of  this  earnest  and  progressive  citizen, 
the  last  governor  of  the  territory  of  Montana  and 
who  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the  material 
progress  and  upbuilding  of  our  great  common- 
wealth, should  here  be  given — the  history  of  Mon- 
tana would  be  incomplete  without  it. 

Mr.  White  comes  of  stanch  old  English  stock, 
and  the  family,  in  direct  and  collateral  branches, 
has  been  identified  with  the  annals  of  American 
history  since  the  early  colonial  epoch,  records  ex- 
tant showing  that  certain  of  his  direct  ancestors 
sailed  from  England  on  the  Mayflower,  on  her 
first  voyage,  landing  at  historic  old  Plymouth 
Rock,  while  P.  White,  the  first  child  born  in  the 
Massachusetts  colony  after  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, figures  as  one  from  whom  Gov.  White 
is  a  direct  descendant.  From  a  published  review 
touching  the  family  history  we  quote  as  follows : 
"They  have  been  a  temperate,  industrious  and  God- 
fearing family,  noted  for  their  integrity  of  charac- 
ter and  also  for  their  longevity.  In  Massachusetts 
and  Rhode  Island  they  were  for  many  years  prom- 
inent and  successful  manufacturers  of  cotton  goods, 
and  for  generations  they  took  a  prominent  part  in 
all  that  pertained  to  the  well  being  of  church  and 
state,  being  mostly  Baptists  in  their  religious  faith. 
Both  grandfather  William  White  and  Gov. 
White's  father,  Benjamin  White,  were  born  in  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.  The  latter  married  Miss  Caroline 
Stockbridge,  a  native  of  Hanover,  Mass.  She  also 
was  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  New  England 
families."  Benjamin  White  was  a  man  of  promi- 
nence and  influence,  and  during  his  entire  business 
life  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
sheeting  and  candle  wick,  controlling  a  large  trade 
and  being  a  man  of  ability  and  spotless  character. 
He  died  at  the  old  home  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  and  his  widow  lived 
to  attain  the  age  of  eighty-nine,  her  death  occurring 
at  New  Bedford  in  the  year  1894.  They  became  the 
parents  of  two  sons  :  George  M.,  who  is  now  living 
at  North  Rochester,  Mass.,  and  Benjamin  F.,  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  review. 

■  Benjamin  F.  White  was  born  in  New  Bedford, 
Bristol  county,  Mass.,  on  December  3,  1838,  and 
completed  his  early  educational  discipline  in  Pearce 
Academy,  at-Middleburg.  His  self-reliant  and  am- 
bitious spirit  early  showed  its  domination,  and  in 
1854,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  we  find  the  future 
governor  of  Montana  shipping  as  a  sailor  before 
the  mast  and  making  his  first  voyage  on  the  clipper 
ship   Kathay,    from    New   York   to   Sidney,   Aus- 
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tralia.  His  second  voyage,  in  1856,  was  to  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  the  Golden 
Gate  the  attractions  proved  sufficient  to  cause  him 
to  abandon  a  seafaring  life  and  locate  there.  In 
1857  he  took  charge  of  a  large  fruit  farm  in  Napa 
county,  Cal.,  where  he  remained  until  1866,  in  the 
meantime  devoting  careful  attention  to  the  reading 
of  law.  The  same  year  he  went  to  Idaho,  of  which 
Montana  was  then  an  integral  part,  located  in 
Malad  City  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  1868.  He  there  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession,  also  held  the  office  of  clerk  of 
the  United  States  district  court,  and  in  1868,  on  the 
anti-Mormon  ticket,  was  elected  clerk  and  recorder 
of  Oneida  county.  During  his  residence  in  Malad 
City  he  was  associated  with  others  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  salt,  the  product  being  secured  from  salt 
springs  located  in  the  mountains  about  100  miles 
north  of  that  point.  The  business  became  one  of 
considerable  importance  and  proved  very  remuner- 
ative until  cheap  transportation  was  afforded  with 
the  advent  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  When 
they  began  operations  salt  commanded  one  dollar 
a  pound  in  Montana,  and  for  some  time  they  util- 
ized about  300  ox  teams  in  delivering  their  product 
in  the  various  towns  and  mining  camps  throughout 
Idaho  and  Montana  territory.  Following  the 
construction  of  the  Utah  Northern  Railroad  to 
Butte,  in  1881,  Mr.  White  became  an  interested 
principal  in  the  firm  of  Sebree,  Ferris  &  White, 
doing  a  general  merchandising  and  supply  business 
in  all  the  towns  along  the  line  as  it  advanced.  The 
same  year  the  firm  founded  the  first  banking  institu- 
tion in  Dillon,  Mr.  White  becoming  cashier,  and  in 
1884  they  merged  the  same  into  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Dillon,  this  being  one  of  the  first  national 
banks  in  the  territory,  Mr.  White  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  cashier  until  1888,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  presidency  of  the  institution,  which  he  has  since 
retained.  Under  his  administration  the  bank's  af- 
fairs have  been  carefully  handled,  due  conserva- 
tism being  observed  at  all  times ;  his  hand  has 
steadily  guided  its  destinies  through  times  of  finan- 
cial unrest  and  panic,  ever  keeping  its  condition  at 
the  maximum  point  of  safety,  thus  retaining  to  it 
the  confidence  of  its  patrons  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. It  is  now,  as  it  ever  has  been,  considered  one 
of  the  most  solid  and  ably  conducted  monetary  in- 
stitutions in  the  state.  In  the  year  1880  Gov. 
White  and  his  partner,  Howard  Sebree,  purchased 
for  a  consideration  of  $12,500  the  400  acres  of  land 
on  which  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Dillon    now 


stands.  They  platted  the  town,  and  in  September 
of  that  year  had  a  sale  of  town  lots  from  which  they 
realized  considerably  more  than  the  purchase  price 
of  the  original  tract.  As  has  been  said  in  another 
publication  "They  thus  became  the  founders  of  the 
town,  and  since  then  have  become  its  most  promi- 
nent builders,  having  erected  a  large  proportion  of 
the  best  buildings.  Truthfully  may  it  be  said  that 
every  brick  in  these  substantial  structures  is  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  an  enduring  monument  to  Gov. 
White's  busmess  sagacity  and  enterprise."  In 
short,  it  may  be  said  that  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
has  a  distinctive  capacity  for  the  successful 
management  of  affairs  of  wide  scope  and 
importance ;  that  he  has  the  just  confidence  in 
his  own  powers  which  beget  definite  action 
and  insures  confidence.  Not  the  iconoclast, 
but  rather  the  builder  is  the  man  who  is 
of  value ;  and  while  his  personal  success 
has  been  insured  through  his  own  efforts,  his 
influence  has  constantly  widened  to  include 
and  insure  success  to  many  of  his  fellow 
men.  The  city  of  Dillon  stands-  as  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  utilization  of  his  initi- 
ative and  creative  talent ;  and  yet,  how  greatly 
have  others  profited  by  every  undertaking  and  en- 
terprise which  he  has  here  inaugurated.  The  dy- 
namic force  of  his  strong  individuality  has  not  ex- 
pended its  energies  in  supine  inactivity,  but  has 
been  a  power  for  good  in  whatever  channel  he  has 
directed  its  course.  In  politics  Gov.  White  has  ever 
accorded  unmeasured  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party,  whose  principles  and  policies  he  has  ably 
and  loyally  advocated,  for  in  nothing  that  engages 
his  thought  or  enlists  his  co-operation  is  he  ever 
found  apathetic  or  half-hearted.  When  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Dillon  "tire  normal  political  com- 
plexion of  Beaverhead  showed  the  strong  impreg- 
nation of  Democracy,  and  all  officers  chosen  in. the 
county  had  been  of  that  political  faith.  In  1882 
he  was  the  nominee  of  the  Republicans  for  repre- 
sentative in  the  territorial  council,  and  was  elected 
by  a  majority  of  300  votes,  though  pitted  against 
the  strongest  man  the  Democrats  could  put  forth. 
The  change  was  one  of  a  radical  nature,  and  indi- 
cated the  popular  confidence  and  esteem  in  which 
Mr.  White  was  held.  He  served  during  the  session 
of  1882-3  and  was  an  influential  member  of  the  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  where  his  voice  and  power  were 
ever  exercised  in  the  support  of  measures  for  the 
good  of  the  territory  and  its  people,  while  he  never 
abated  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  his  party.    Recog- 
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nizing  his  unmistakable  eligibility  for  the  office 
and  the  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  in  the 
party  ranks,  in  1888  President  Harrison  nominated 
him  for  governor  of  the  territory,  the  nomination 
being  confirmed  by  congress  on  March  29,  1889. 
He  held  the  gubernatorial  office,  administering  its 
affairs  with  dignity,  discrimination  and  ability,  until 
his  tenure  of  the  same  expired  by  reason  of  the 
admission  of  Montana  to  the  sisterhood  of  states, 
an  object  for  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  insistent  of  workers,  said  admis- 
sion occurring  in  October,  1889.  The  governor 
was  a  member  of  the  state  canvassing  board,  in 
which  capacity  he  gave  efficient  assistance  in  pre- 
venting the  opposition  from  robbing  the  state  of 
its  franchise.  He  also  was  most  prominently  con- 
cerned in  bringing  about  the  incorporation  of  the 
city  of  Dillon,  being  elected  its  first  mayor  and 
thereafter  serving  in  that  capacity  for  several  terms, 
while  in  all  that  concerns  the  legitimate  advance- 
ment and  material  prosperity  of  his  city  his  interest 
has  continued  deep  and  unflagging.  He  has  accum- 
ulated a  fortune  through  his  timely  and  well-di- 
rected endeavors  in  various  fields  of  usefulness,  and 
his  career  is  one  on  which  rests  no  shadow  of 
wrong  or  injustice. 

On  February  14,  1879,  Gov.  White  was  united  in 
married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Davis,  who  was  born  in 
England,  the  daughter  of  Hon.  Emrys  J.  Davis, 
a  prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  Idaho  and  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  now  de- 
ceased. Mr.  and  Mrs.  White  became  the  parents 
of  four  children,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Dillon : 
Carrie  is  with  her  parents  at  Dillon;  Emrys  is  at- 
tending school  at  Faribault,  Minn. ;  Ralph  is  also 
at  school  at  Faribault ;  and  Greta  is  at  home.  The 
Governor  and  the  members  of  his  family  are  com- 
municants of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  be- 
ing, prominent  in  the  parish  work  of  St.  James 
church,  of  Dillon. 


DANIEL  P.  CLONINGER.— The  beautiful 
Gallatin  valley  is  one  of  the  garden  spots  of 
Montana,  and  among  the  enterprising  and  highly 
esteemed  farmers  of  this  favored  section  is  num- 
bered the  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this  re- 
view. Mr.  Cloninger  is  a  native  of  Madison  county, 
Mo.,  where  he  was  born  December  17,  1857,  being 
one  of  ten  children  born  to  Lawson  and  Catherine 
(Rvan)  Cloninger,  natives  of  North  Carolina,  as 


was  also  the  father  of  each.  Lawson  Cloninger  re- 
moved to  Missouri  after  his  marriage  and"  there 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  devoted 
some  attention  to  teaching  school  during  his  earlier 
years  in  Madison  county.  He  is  a  man  of  promi- 
nence in  his  section,  having  served  as  district  judge 
and  also  as  assessor  of  the  county.  He  still  main- 
tains his  home  in  Madison  county,  being  seventy- 
six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  also  is  living. 

Daniel  P.  Cloninger,  our  subject,  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools,  growing  up 
under  the  invigorating  environments  of  the  farm 
and  under  the  influences  of  a  cultured  and  refined 
home.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  in 
Missouri  until  1891,  when  he  sold  his  personal  ef- 
fects, but  retained  his  real  estate  interests  and  in 
that  year  came  to  Montana,  first  locating  on  the 
Coley  ranch  on  West  Gallatin  river,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years.  He  then  returned  to  Mis- 
souri, disposed  of  his  real  estate,  and  after  a  visit 
of  several  months  returned  to  Montana,  leasing  the 
Menifee  ranch  on  Middle  creek,  Gallatin  county, 
which  he  operated  for  two  years,  and  then  pur- 
chased the  Brady  ranch,  located  in  Cedar  View, 
seven  miles  north  of  Belgrade,  his  postoffice  ad- 
dress, which  is  his  present  home.  Here  he 
has  360  acres  of  arable  and  prolific  land, 
a  large  proportion  of  which  is  under 
effective  irrigation.  He  controls  a  water-right  of 
300  inches,  his  principal  crop  being  oats,  the  yield 
of  which  is  large.  Mr.  Cloninger  also  gives  con- 
siderable attention  to  diversified  farming.  Since 
locating  upon  his  ranch  Mr.  Cloninger  has  made 
many  improvements,  is  known  as  one  of  the  enter- 
jirising  and  public-spirited  citizens  of  the  commun- 
ity, commanding  the  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 
In  politics  he  exercises  his  franchise  in  support 
of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  He 
served  as  school  director  while  a  resident  of  Mis- 
souri, and  has  also  been  called  to  a  similar  position 
since  taking  up  his  abode  in  Gallatin  county. 

On  Christmas  day,  1878,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Cloninger  to  Miss  Talitha  A.  Lue- 
allen,  who  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Mo.,  the 
daughter  of  William  C.  and  Sarah  (Stevens)  Lueal- 
len,  natives  respectively  of  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
souri. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cloninger  were  the  parents 
of  the  following  children  :  Henry  L.  married  Miss 
Lizzie  Ballard,  and  resides  on  a  ranch  three  miles 
north  of  Belgrade ;  William  and  Minnie  are  at  the 
parental  home ;  Lawson  is  deceased ;  John  is  at 
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home;  Ida  Elizabeth  is  deceased,  and  Ernest  is  at 
the  homestead.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  are 
devoted  members  and  zealous  workers  in  the 
Baptist  church,  and  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
in  the  community. 


■\yiLLIAM  M.  COCKRILL,  of  Great  Falls, 
VV  Mont.,  has  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first 
clerk  of  the  Fourth,  now  the  Eighth  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  state.  He  is  now  one  of  the  leading  at- 
tornej's  of  Great  Falls,  having  been  admitted  to 
practice  in  1889.  One  of  the  prominent  pioneers 
and  leading  landholders  of  Barren  county,  Ky.,  was 
Joseph  Cockrill,  paternal  grandfather  of  William 
M.,  and  a  Baptist.  He  had  removed  from  Vir- 
ginia at  an  early  day  to  Barren  county,  where  he 
made  his  home,  reared  his  family  and  passed  the  • 
residue  of  his  life.  He  had  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  On  the  old  homestead  in  Barren 
county  Travis  Cockrill,  the  father  of  William  M., 
was  born  in  1822.  In  Columbia,  Boone  county, 
Mo.,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Maupin,  a 
native  of  that  state.  He  brought  his  bride  back 
to  his  old  home  in  Glasgow,  and  for  years  there- 
after he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  and  be- 
came eminent.  He  was  clerk  of  the  county  court 
for  many  years  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on 
October  26,  1868,  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  for  a  prominent  position.  His  widow 
still  survives  him,  residing  in  Great  Falls  with  her 
son,  William  M.,  who  was  the  fifth-born  of  ten 
children,  six  of  whom  still  survive.  He  was  born 
on  June  17,  1856,  in  Glasgow,  Barren  county,  Ky. 
In  private  schools  and  at  Bethel  College  WiUiam 
M.  Cockrill  was  educated.  Following  his  gradua- 
tion he  was  offered  a  position  in  the  county  clerk's 
office  at  Glasgow,  which  he  accepted  and  here  his 
leisure  time  was  given  to  close  application  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  in  April,  1876,  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Subsequently  he  served  as  county 
attorney  and  also  as  master  in  chancery  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  Barren  county. 

The  latter  position  he  retained  until  1888,  when 
he  came  to  the  new  city  of  Great  Falls.  By  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Bach  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the 
Fourth  judicial  district.  This  position  he  held  un- 
der the  territorial  government  until  Montana  was 
admitted  as  a  state.  He  was  then  elected  clerk  of 
the  Eighth  judicial  district,  which  embraces  Cascade 
county,  and  in  1892  he  was  re-elected.       In  Great 


Falls  he  has  made  a  number  of  judicious  invest- 
ments as  well  as  in  the  county  of  Cascade.  Polit- 
ically Mr.  Cockrill  affiHates  with  the  Democratic 
party,  to  which  he  has  rendered  valuable  aid  in  its- 
campaigns.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows 
and  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
Mr.  Cockrill  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Cascade 
county  in  1897  with  J.  C.  Huntoon,  as  Huntoon 
«&  Cockrill.  The  firm  existed  until  August,  1900, 
and  in  September  of  that  year  Mr.  H.  S.  Green  was 
taken  into  partnership,  the  firm  name  becoming 
Cockrill  &  Green.  Mr.  Green  is  a  native  of  Bloom- 
ington  county.  111.  He  has  been  in  active  practice 
of  law  since  his  admission  to  the  bar  in  1891.  He 
is  a  rising  young  attorney  and  well  known  through- 
out Cascade  county. 


HENRY  A.  CAYLEY,  M.  D.— This  able  and 
progressive  young  physician  and  surgeon  of 
Butte,  was  born  on  January  18, 1868,  in  the  seigniory 
and  county  of  Beauharnois,  Cana3a,  the  son  of 
Lawrence  and  Virginia  (Poirier)  Cayley,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  and  the 
latter  in  Canada.  Lawrence  Cayley,  at  the  age  of 
i;ve  years,  started  with  his  parents  on  their  emigra- 
tion to  Canada,  but  they  died  from  typhus  fever 
while  en  route  and  were  buried  at  sea.  Their  or- 
phaned boy  was  reared  and  educated  in  Canada 
and  became  a  skilled  civil  engineer,  devoting  his 
attention  to  his  profession  untii  his  death  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  at  the  untimely  age  of  thirty- 
one  years.  He  was  identified  with  canal  contract- 
ing on  lakes  Champlain  and  St.  Peter,  and  recog- 
nized as  an  exceptionally  capable  engineer.  His 
wife  survives  him  and  resides  in  Montreal. 

Henry  A.  Cayley  passed  his  childhood  days  in 
his  native  county,  and  after  attending  the  paro- 
chial schools  until  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  was 
placed  in  the  Montreal  Jesuit  College  for  seven 
years,  completing  a  thorough  course  of  study  and 
graduating  with  the  class  of  1885.  He  immediately 
began  the  study  of  medicine,  and  was  graduated 
on  April  3,  1889,  from  the  Montreal  School  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  simultaneously  receiving  a  diploma  from 
Victoria  College  of  Cobourg,  Ontario.  In  August, 
1889,  Dr.  Cayley  came  to  Montana  and  to  Butte, 
where  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged  in 
medical  practice,  for  which  work  he  had  so  amply 
fortified  himself.     His  practice  has  extended  rami- 
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fications  and  is  of  representative  character;  his  un- 
doubted skill  and  kindly  nature  have  gained  for  him 
public  confidence  and  affection.  The  Doctor  is  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Institute  and  -was 
one  of  its  founders,  and  he  is  the  physician  of  the 
liutte  Aerie  of  the  fraternal  order  of  Eagles.  In 
politics  he  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Catho- 
lic church,  in  which  he  was  reared.  On  August  24, 
1893,  Dr.  Cayley  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mary  Mueller,  born  in  Tennessee,  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Mueller,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Colusa  smelter  at  Meaderville,  Mont.,  and  who  is 
now  engaged  in  mining  operations  at  Rochester 
in  this  state. 


conveniences  necessary  for  comfort  and  the  profit- 
able prosecution  of  the  industries  to  which  the 
ranch  is  devoted.  Broad-minded,  liberal,  enter- 
prising and  manly,  Mr.  Chestnut  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  every  one  with  whom  he  is  acquainted.  His 
outbuildings  are  substantial  and  commodious  and  he 
is  the  owner  of  a  pack  of  thoroughbred  stag 
hounds,  showing  his  sportsman  tastes.  On  March 
4,  1882,  Mr.  Chestnut  married  Miss  Eliza  Cowan,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  daughter  of  Daisy  Cowan,  a 
cousin  of  John  Cowan,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears 
in  this  work.  They  have  five  children,  Fannie, 
Frank,  Ide,  George  and  Bessie. 


s 


\MUEL  CHESTNUT.— Among  the  many 
beautiful  ranch  properties  in  famous  Gallatin 
county,  there  are  few  that  will  compare  with  that  of 
Mt.  Chestnut.  Aside  from  its  fertility  and  gener- 
ous yield  of  heavy  harvests,  it  possesses  attractions 
in  the  line  of  fishing  and  hunting  which  augment 
its  prominence.  It  is  situated  near  West  Gallatin 
river,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Central  Park  in  Galla- 
tin county.  Its  highly  esteemed  proprietor,  Sam- 
uel Chestnut,  was  born  in  Pulaski  county,  Ky.,  on 
October  16,  1859,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and  Bettie 
(Tomlinson)  Chestnut,  both  natives  of  Laurel 
county,  Ky.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Edmund 
Chestnut,  was  a  Virginian.  Benjamin  Chestnut 
has  always  resided  in  Kentucky,  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  is  now  living,  a  well-preservea  man  of  sev- 
enty-six years. 

Samuel  Chestnut,  one  of  a  family  of  eight  sons 
and  two  daughters,  remained  until  his  early  man- 
hood on  the  old  Kentucky  homestead  and  attended 
the  public  schools.  In  1882  he  left  for  Montana, 
taking  the  Northern  Pacific  to  Dillon,  and  thence 
going  by  stage  to  Virginia  City,  and  on  to  old  Cen- 
tral Park,  where  he  purchased  the  Hank  Wright 
ranch,  the  nucleus  of  his  present  valuable  property. 
To  this  he  hag  since  added  until  he  now  has  480 
acres.  His  principal  and  a  most  profitable  crop, 
is  hay,  although  some  acreage  is  devoted  to  cereals. 
The  ranch  is  thoroughly  irrigated  and  at  times 
stocked  with  a  herd  of  400  cattle,  principally  short- 
horns. Mr.  Chestnut  also  raises  very  fine  horses, 
at  present  writing  having  five  young  animals  of 
thoroughbred  running  stock.  The  family  home  is 
an  elegant  modern  residence,  surrounded  with  the 


pHARLES  K.  COLE,  M.  D.— Greater  than  in 
V-v  almost  any  other  line  of  work  is  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  the  physician.  A  false  pre- 
scription, an  unskillful  operation,  may  take  from 
man  that  which  he  prizes  above  all  else — life.  The 
physician's  power  must  be  his  own ;  not  by  pur- 
chase, by  gift  or  by  influence  can  he  gam  it.  If 
he  would  attain  professional  precedence  it  must 
come  as  the  result  of  superior  skill,  knowledge  and 
ability,  and  these  qualifications  are  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree  by  Dr.  Cole,  one  of  the  distin- 
guished representatives  of  his  profession  in  Mon- 
tana and  an  honored  citizen  of  Helena,  where  he 
has  maintained  his  home  for  years.  The  Doctor 
has  been  prominent  m  public  afifairs  in  the  territory 
and  state  and  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  advancement  of  the  commonwealth.  Dr.  Cole 
was  born  in  Plainfield,  Will  county,  111.,  on  April  5, 
1852,  the  son  of  Charles  N.  and  Louisa  v'.  (Wood) 
Cole,  both  natives  of  Lewis  county,  N.  Y.  The 
former  completed  his  education  in  the  Lowville  (N. 
Y.)  Seminary,  and  after  his  graduation  he  was  en- 
gaged in  successful  teaching  for  a  number  of  years. 
Later  he  followed  contracting  and  building  in  the 
Empire  state  until  about  1850,  when  he  removed 
to  Will  county.  111.,  which  was  his  home  until  he 
came  to  the  northwest,  where  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Wyoming  and  here  he  was  engaged  in 
government  work  at  Fort  Fetterman  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1870.  The  paternal  grandfather 
of  Dr.  Cole  was  Harvey  N.  Cole,  who  conducted 
agriculture  in  Lewis  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
born  and  where  he  died  in  1896  at  a  patriarchal 
age.  The  emigrant  ancestors  of  the  Cole  family 
came  from  Holland  to  New  York  as  early  as  1678, 
thus  founding  one  of  the  old  Knickerbocker  fami- 
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lies.  The  Wood  family,  of  which  his  brother  was  a 
member,  was  early  established  in  Vermont,  in 
whose  annals  the  name  figures  conspicuously.  Pro- 
fessor Ezra  Brainard,  president  of  the  University 
of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  has  compiled  a  careful 
and  exhaustive  genealogy  of  the  Wood  family. 
Charles  N.  and  Louisa  V.  Cole  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters,  Charles  K.  being  the  eldest.  His 
brother,  Howard  W.,  is  now  a  resident  of  South 
America,  and  their  mother  is  still  living. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
county  Dr.  Charles  K.  Cole  was  matriculated  in 
the  Lincoln  (111.)  University,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  and  began  the  study  of  medicine  in 
1874,  under  Dr.  David  Prince,  of  Jacksonville,  111. 
In  1875  he  entered  the  Miami  Medical  College,  at 
Cincinnati,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1879.  He  engaged  in  practice  at  Jacksonville, 
III,  for  a  brief  mterval,  but  the  same  year  came  to 
Montana,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Helena,  which 
has  since  been  his  home.  Here  he  entered  upon 
medical  practice;  his  thorough  equipment  as  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  soon  gained  him  a  pleasant 
reputation.  From  1882  to  1884  he  was  associated 
in  practice  with  Dr.  Charles  G.  Brown,  now  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  and  since  that  time  he  has  con- 
tinued an  individual  practice,  and  he  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  medical  men  of  the  northwest. 
He  is  identified  with  the  state  and  county  medical  so- 
cieties, in  each  of  which  he  has  served  two  terms 
as  president,  and  he  was  president  of  the  state 
board  of  medical  examiners  for  three  terms.  His 
interest  in  the  advances  made  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery is  unflagging,  and  he  is  a  member  of  numer-* 
ous  professional  organizations,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Society,  the  American  Surgical 
Society  (of  which  last  he  is  the  only  mem- 
ber residing  between  St.  Paul  and  the  Pacific 
coast),  the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter-state  Medical 
Association  (covering  seven  of  the  northwestern 
states,  of  which  he  is  now  president),  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Railway  Surgeons  (in  which  as 
its  chief  surgeon  he  represents  the  Montana  Cen- 
tral Railroad),  the  American  Gynecological  Asso- 
ciation, the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society 
(of  which  he  is  vice-president  for  Montana),  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Medical  Association.  In  all  of 
these  bodies  Dr.  Cole  maintains  an  active  interest, 
and  through  them  and  assiduous  study  and  per- 
sonal investigation,  he  keeps  in  close  touch  with 
the  highest  professional  thought  of  the  day.  He 
has  made  timely  and  valuable  contributions  to  lead- 


ing medical  journals  on  pertinent  subjects.  One 
of  his  articles  on  "Emergency  Surgery"  has  had  a 
specially  wide  circulation  and  has  proved  of  value 
alike  to  the  profession  and  the  laity.  Dr.  Cole  has 
been  county  physician  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county 
and  also  a  United  States  pension  examiner.  He 
takes  a  yearly  course  in  the  New  York  Post-Gradu- 
ate  Medical  College  in  connection  with  hospital 
work,  and  has  attended  the  post-graduate  school  in 
Chicago,  while  in  1886  and  in  1892  he  made  trips 
abroad,  on  each  of  which  he  passed  a  number  of 
months  in  study  in  the  principal  colleges  and  hos- 
pitals of  London,  Berlin,  Vienna  and  Paris.  No 
physician  in  Montana  is  more  thoroughly  qualified 
for  medical  work,  and  his  signal  services  dignify 
the  profession  of  which  he  is  so  honored  a  member. 
Here  we  will  give  a  somewhat  unique  incident.  One 
night  in  1880  Dr.  Cole  was  "held  up"  while  re- 
turning home  from  the  bedside  of  a  patient,  and 
when  he  refused  "to  deliver"  to  the  robber  the  lat- 
ter shot  him  through  the  left  wrist.  He  returned 
the  fire,  sending  a  ball  into  the  bowels  of  his  as- 
sailant. The  peculiar  feature  of  the  case  is  that 
Dr.  Cole  was  soon  called  to  operate  on  the  man 
and  saved  his  life,  and  that  for  several  months 
thereafter  he  retained  him  in  his  employ  as  hostler. 
In  politics  Dr.  Cole  gives  his  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  served  as  a  member  and 
speaker  of  the  territorial  senate  in  1888-9.  The 
state  medical  bill  was  enacted  while  he  was  in 
the  senate  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  potent 
factors  in  promoting  its  passage.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  original  capitol  commission, 
which  inaugurated  the  erection  of  the  new 
capitol  building,  and  he  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  of  Helena.  He  has  valuable 
real  estate  holdings  in  Helena  and  is  known  as 
one  of  her  most  pubHc  spirited  citizens.  Frater- 
nally the  Doctor  is  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order,  the  Odd  Fellows  (of  which  he  is  past  grand 
of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state),  with  the  Knights 
of  Phythias  (of  which  he  is  past  grand  chancellor 
and  supreme  representative)  and  with  the  Benevo- 
lent Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  On  June  22,  1881, 
Dr.  Cole  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Harriet 
G.  Gillette,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Philip  G.  Gillette,  who  until  recently  was  at  the 
head  of  educational  work  for  deaf  mutes  in 
America  and  who  served  for  fort}-  years  as 
superintendent  of  the  Illinois  Institution  for  Deaf 
]Mr,1es. 
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HUGH  K.  COLEMAN.— The  offspring  of  good 
old  Scotch-Irish  ancestors,  who  settled  in 
America  early  in  its  history,  and  who  for  genera- 
tions have  been  contributing  to  its  growth,  develop- 
ment and  prosperity, Hugh  K.Coleman, of  Bozeman, 
exemplifies  in  his  record  and  character  the  sterling 
virtues  of  his  family  and  the  best  elements  of  thrifty 
American  citizenship.  He  was  born  m  Marion 
county,  Ohio,  on  August  28,  1834,  one  of  the  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  in  the  family  of  Joseph  H. 
Coleman,  also  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  Fannie  (Kerr) 
Coleman,  of  Pennsylvania.  Hisi  two  grandfathers 
were  Joab  Coleman,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Hugh  Kerr, 
of  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  America  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  later  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Riddle,  a  native  of  Scotland.  The  father,  Joseph 
H.  Coleman,  when  a  young  man  purchased  a  good 
farm  in  Ohio  and  started  a  tannery,  continuing  in 
the  active  management  of  both  until  his  death  in 
1880.  He  was  wide-awake  and  progressive,  and 
a  leading  man  of  his  section.  For  many  years  he 
was  justice  of  the  peace  and  at  various  times  post- 
master. He  had  an  elevated  idea  of  citizenship 
and  was  deeply  and  intelligently  identified  with  all 
plans  for  the  education  of  the  young,  and  gave 
every  enterprise  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity his  serviceable  support. 

Hugh  K.  Coleman  was  educated  in  the  district 
schools  and  after  he  left  school  was  employed  in 
his  father's- shoe  store.  In  the  spring  of  1865, 
he  started  for  Montana  to  gratify  a  longing  for  the 
frontier  and  its  adventurous  life,  traveling  to  St. 
Joe,  Mo.,  by  rail,  thence  to  Bozeman  by  a  mule 
team  which  he  drove  for  Cover  &  McAdow,  his 
load  being  machinery  for  the  grist  mill  at  Boze- 
man. The  train  had  little  difficulty  with  the  In- 
dians, the  only  fight  of  consequence  occurring  at 
Cottonwood,  where  the  train  halted  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment. They  arrived  in  Bozeman  on  August 
5,  1865,  and  Mr.  Coleman  remained  there  until 
fall  when  he  staked  a  ranch  on  Sour-Dough  creek, 
about  five  miles  from  the  city,  a  property  he  after- 
wards sold  and  repurchased.  Since  then  he  has 
held  it  continuously  and  added  to  it  until  he  now 
has  a  ranch  of  320  acres.  He  was  married  on  June  3, 
1858,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  McElroy,  a  sister  of  Joseph 
A.  McElroy,  of  Bozeman,  of  whom  a  sketch  ap- 
pears on  other  pages  of  this  work.  Their  only 
child,  Harriet  Bartlett  Coleman,  died  at  the  age  of 
four  years.  During  the  first  few  years  of  life  on 
his  ranch  Mr.  Coleman  gave  his  attention  to  rais- 
ing grain,  then  made  hay  his  specialty,  and  he  has 


since  produced  large  crops  of  excellent  quality. 
He  has  also  an  attractive  residence  in  Bozeman 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Coleman  pass  the  winters.  The 
country  residence  is  beautifully  located  and  highly 
improved  and  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  valley.  Like  his  father,  Mr. 
Coleman  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  public  matters 
and  has  rendered  valuable  service  as  county  com- 
missioner and  as  city  councilman  of  Bozeman. 
He  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
progressive  citizens  of  the  county,  and  is  highly 
and  universally  esteemed. 


pOLUMBUS  C.  COLLINS.— While  the  citizen- 
L  ship  of  the  commonwealth  of  Montana  repre- 
sents nearly  every  other  state  in  the  Union,  as  well 
as  foreign  countries,  it  is  probable  that  no  state  has 
contributed  as  great  a  portion  as  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri. Among  her  sterling  pioneers,  and  one  who 
has  been  conspicuously  identified  with  her  industrial 
and  productive  activities,  is  Columbus  C.  Collins, 
who  was  born  in  Platte  county.  Mo.,  March  19, 
1 841,  being  one  of  the  twelve  children  born  to 
James  and  Cordelia  (Carpenter)  Collins,  natives  of 
the  city  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  representatives  of 
staunch  old  southern  stock,  it  being  recorded  that 
the  paternal  grandfather  of  our  siibject,  Robert  Col- 
lins, was  born  in  Virginia,  as  was  also  Jonathan  Car- 
penter, the  maternal  grandfather,  while  the  great- 
grandfather in  the  agnatic  line  was  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  valiantly 
aiding  the  colonies  in  throwing  off  the  British 
yoke.  Robert  Collins  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  received  Gen.  LaFayette  on  the  occasion 
of  his  second  visit  to  America.  The  father  of  our 
subject  was  numbered  among  the  early  pioneers  of 
Missouri,  to  which  state  he  removed  when  the 
Platte  district  was  thrown  open  to  settlement,  and 
there  devoted  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits 
until  1863,  when  he  passed  to  the  great  beyond 
in  the  fall  of  the  succeeding  year. 

Columbus  C.  Collins  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Missouri,  and  grew  to  manhood  under  the  sturdy 
discipline  of  farm  life.  In  1859  he  joined  the 
stampede  to  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  making  the  trip- 
with  an  ox  team.  He  remained  but  a  few  months 
and  then  returned  to  ]\Iissouri,  and  was  there 
residing  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  C  of  a 
regiment   commanded   by   Col.    Childs,   the   same 
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having  been  recruited  at  Rochester,  Andrew 
county.  He  was  with  the  regiment  during  an  en- 
gagement at  Blue  Mills,  Clay  county,  Mo.,  and  at 
Lexington,  where  Mulligan  surrendered.  Our  sub- 
ject started  to  return  with  a  recruiting  party,  but 
was  taken  prisoner  and  held  in  captivity  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  where  he  was  confined  for  five  months. 
Finally  he  managed  to  escape,  having  plied  his 
guards  with  liquor  until  they  were  sufficiently  in- 
toxicated to  neglect  their  duty,  and  he  quietly 
stole  away  from  the  prison  in  May,  1862.  He 
then  made  his  way  to  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  where 
he  resided  until  1866,  engaged  in  farming.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Collins  started  for  Montana,  pro- 
ceeding by  railroad  as  far  as  Omaha,  where  he  was 
employed  in  a  brick  yard,  and  later  joined  the  Crich- 
ton  Company's  party  engaged  in  constructing  the 
first  transcontinental  telegraph  line,  and  remained 
with  it  until  reaching  Virginia  City,  Mont.  The 
telegraph  party  was  a  large  one,  and  though  sev- 
eral skirmishes  with  the  Indians  occurred  no  se- 
rious difficulty  was  encountered.  Mr.  Collins  en- 
gaged in  mining  in  Virginia  City,  and  there  con- 
tinued operations  until  1873,  .meeting  with  fair 
success.  In  the  year  mentioned  he  came  to  Gal- 
latin valley,  took  up  a  tract  of  land,  to  which  he 
has  since  added  until  he  now  has  a  fine  estate  of 
320  acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  under 
effective  irrigation,  rendering  it  possible  to  se- 
cure large  annual  yields  of  wheat,  oats  and  hay,  the 
principal  products.  The  ranch  is  located  within  six 
miles  of  Belgrade,  our  subject's  postoffice  address. 
In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  but  has  never  aspired  to  political  prefer- 
ment, although  he  has  served  with  ability  as  school 
trustee,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  touches 
the  welfare  of  the  community. 

On  January  6,  1871,  Mr.  Collins  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Levina  Tribble,  who  was  born  in 
Platte  county.  Mo.,  the  daughter  of  Solomon  and 
Polly  Yates,  the  former  a  native  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  have  three  children, 
namely :  Cordelia,  who  is  the  wife  of  James  Lewis, 
of  Helena ;  Annie,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Bruington, 
of  Gebo,  Mont. ;  and  Frank,  a  successful  young 
rancher  on  Dry  Creek,  Gallatin  county. 


TAMES  CONLON.— One  of  the  sterling  pio- 
J  neers  of  Montana,  one  to  whom  the  scenes  and 
incidents  of  the  early  days  were  made  familiar  when 


he  was  a  young  man,  and  one  who  has  witnessed 
the  marvelous  progress  of  territory  and  state, 
James  Conlon  surely  merits  attention.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  settlers  near  Lolo,  in  Missoula 
county,  and  there  has  a  valuable  and  prolific  ranch. 
He  is  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  born  in  June, 
1841,  the  son  of  Marcus  and  Mary  (Connavan) 
Conlon,  the  former  of  whom  died  in  Ireland,  while 
his  widow  came  to  the  United  States  in  1887  and 
died  in  Chicago  in  1898,  at  which  time  she  had 
attained  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-two  years.  She 
was  the  mother  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
of  whom,  except  one  daughter  and  one  son,  re- 
side in  this  country.  One  son,  Patrick,  is  now  a 
resident  of  Butte. 

James  Conlon  remained  in  his  native  land  until 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  when,  in  1857, 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  where  he  believed 
l_x'tter  opportunities  were  afforded  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world.  In  Chicago  he  secured  a 
position  as  a  newsboy  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  and  Chicago  was  his  headquarters  until 
1864,  when  with  his  brother,  Patrick,  he  started  for 
Montana,  by  way  of  Fort  Laramie  and  the  Yellow- 
stone and  Wind  rivers,  arriving  in  Virginia  City  in 
August,  1864.  The  journey  was  made  with  mule 
teams,  and  they  had  no  trouble  from  the  Indians, 
probably  because  the  train  was  a  large  one,  having 
105  teams.  Mr.  Conlon  and  his  brother  engaged 
in  mining  in  Alder  Gulch  two  months,  and  then 
James  joined  the  stampede  to  British  Columbia, 
where  the  Kootenai  excitement  was  at  its  height. 
This  trip  was  made  in  winter  when  the  weather  was 
very  severe,  while  provisions  were  very  limited  in 
quantity  and  variety,  it  being  necessary  for  the 
miners  to  have  recourse  to  various  kinds  of  grain 
for  food,  which  were  prepared  for  eating  in  most 
primitive  fashions.  After  five  months  stay  in  that 
section,  Mr.  Conlon  made  his  way  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  where  he  resided  two  years,  then  removing  to 
Idaho  City,  Idaho,  while  in  1866  he  returned  to 
Montana,  and  for  four  years  engaged  in  mining 
jiear  Diamond  City. 

In  1870  Mr.  Conlon  removed  to  the  Cedar  Creek 
district,  and  in  1871  settled  on  the  land  where  he 
now  makes  his  home,  which  is  one  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  Lolo,  his  postoffice  address.  He 
was  the  first  permanent  settler  in  this  locality  and 
here  he  now  has  a  fine  ranch  of  540  acres,  devoted 
to  the  raising  of  cattle,  to  fruit  culture  and  to  gen- 
eral ranching,  and  he  has  been  very  successful.  In 
1877  he  was   engaged  in  hauling  supplies  to  the 
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troops  under  Gen.  Howard,  and  on  their  way  to 
Henry  lake,  in  Madison  county,  the  party  had  sev- 
eral spirited  encounters  with  the  Indians,  who  had 
stolen  their  stock.  In  one  conflict  three  men  were 
killed  and  several  wounded.  Mr.  Conlon  is  a  Demo- 
crat, but  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  public  office, 
though  for  the  past  twelve  years  he  has  been  a 
school  trustee,  and  he  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  the  community.  He  and  his  family  are 
communicants  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Missoula. 
In  1881,  in  Illinois,  Mr.  Conlon  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Teresa  Garvey,  who  was  born  in  Ire- 
land, whence  she  came  to  the  United  States  in 
in  1856,  with  her  parents,  Thomas  and  Anna  Gar- 
vey, the  former  of  whom  is  deceased,  while  the 
mother  is  now  a  resident  of  Missoula.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Conlon  have  four  children,  Anna  M.,  Thomas 
P.,  Mary  F.  and  James  M. 


HON.  JOHN  T.  MURPHY.— The  men  of 
force  and  capacity,  who  take  strong  hold  of 
the  rugged  conditions  of  life  and  mold  them  into 
successful  and  useful  careers,  are  entitled  to  all 
honor  among  their  fellows,  not  only  for  the  individ- 
ual triumphs  they  win,  but  for  the  fruitful  poten- 
cies awakened  and  inspired  by  their  examples. 
Among  this  class  Hon.  John  T.  Murphy,  of  Helena, 
holds  high  rank.  His  useful  life  began  on  Febru- 
ary 26,  1842,  in  Platte  county.  Mo.,  whither  his 
parents,  William  S.  and  Amelia  (Tyler)  Murphy, 
had  migrated  from  their  native  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Murphy  passed  his  school  days  on  the  farm  of  his 
father,  assisting  in  its  labors  until  he  reached 
the  age  of  seventeen,  when  the  force  of  his  charac- 
ter and  his  independence  of  disposition  induced  him 
to  start  out  in  the  battle  of  life  for  himself.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1859,  ^""^  removed  to  Colorado,  and  there 
secured  employment  as  a  clerk.  The  next  year  he 
went  to  Nevada  City  in  that  state  and  engaged  in 
general  merchandising  on  his  own  account,  contin- 
uing for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  then  sold  out  and 
began  operations  in  the  wagon  transportation  busi- 
ness, which  he  continued  until  1864,  when  he  came 
to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  with  a  wagon  train  of 
merchandise,  carefully  selected  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  mining  population,  then  almost  the 
only  dwellers  in  this  part  of  the  country.  After  dis- 
posing of  this  stock  he  went  to  Nebraska  City, 
Neb.,  and  in  the  following  spring  loaded  a  wagon 
train    with    merchandise    and    shipped    goods    by 


steamer  on  the  Missouri  river.  He  brought  all  this 
stock  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  on  Julj  i,  1865,  opened 
a  store  in  that  city.  Trade  was  active,  prices  were 
good  and  his  enterprise  proved  to  be  very  profit- 
able. As  his  trade  and  capital  increased  he  estab- 
lished branch  stores  in  various  places  and  carried 
on  an  extensive  and  successful  mercantile  business 
until  1890,  when  he  sold  his  store  in  Helena.  He 
also  early  engaged  in  the  stock  industry,  and  has 
expanded  his  operations  in  this  line  until  he  has 
become  one  of  the  leading  stockmen  of  his  section 
of  the  state,  devoting  his  attention  principally  to 
cattle  and  sheep.  In  1890  he  became  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  Helena  National  Bank  and  was 
elected  its  president.  He  was  also  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers and  directors  of  the  Montana  Savings 
Bank.  Upon  the  death  of  Col.  C.  A  Broadwater, 
president  of  the  Montana  National  Bank,  the  fit- 
ness of  Mr.  Murphy  to  manage  the  affairs  of  that 
great  financial  institution  were  so  manifest  that  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  during  his  tenure 
of  the  position  rendered  efficient  and  highly  appre- 
ciated service. 

In  1871  Mr.  Murphy  was.  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Elizabeth  T.  Morton,  a  native  of  Clay 
county.  Mo.,  and  the  daughter  of  William  Morton. 
They  have  four  children,  all  natives  of  Montana: 
William  M.,  Francis  D.,  Addie  M.  and  John  T.,  Jr. 
On  August  9,  1897,  Mrs.  Murphy  passed  over  to 
the  activities  that  know  no  weariness.  In  politics 
Mr.  Murphy  is  a  Democrat,  but  has  never  taken  an 
active  part  in  party  affairs.  He  performs  with  fidel- 
ity the  duties  of  citizenship  involved  \n  the  suffrage, 
but  has  no  desire  for  the  emoluments  or  honors  of 
political  office.  His  business  and  domestic  affairs 
fill  the  measure  of  his  ambitions,  and  to  these  he 
gives  his  undivided  attention.  His  business  record 
is  highly  honorable  to  him;  and  his  success,  which 
has  been  great,  has  been  fully  deserved,  as  is  also 
the  high  position  he  holds  in  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  fellowmen. 


s 


AMUEL  H.  CON  ROW.— Clearly  defined  pur- 
pose and  consecutive  effort  in  the  affairs  of 
life  will  bring  a  fair  measure  if  not  great  success ; 
and  in  following  the  career  of  one  who  has 
reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  the  observer  can 
often  learn  much  of  the  incentive  and  inspiration 
which  lies  beneath.  The  qualities  which  have 
made  Mr.  Conrow  one  of  the  prominent  and  sue- 
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cessful  farmers  and  business  men  of  Gallatin  coun- 
ty have  brought  him  the  uniform  esteem  of  his 
fellow  men,  his  career  having  been  one  of  well  di- 
rected energy,  strong  determination  and  honor- 
able methods. 

Samuel  Hilliard  Conrow  was  born  in  Burlington 
county,  N.  J.,  on  March  14,  1847,  being  the  son  of 
Mark  and  Keziah  (Hilliard)  Conrow.  For  the 
genealogical  history  of  the  family  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  sketch  of  our  subject's  brother.  Sen- 
ator John  Conrow,  of  Park  county,  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.  In  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
state  Mr.  Conrow  received  his  educational  discip- 
line, and  there  engaged  in  farming  until  1873, 
when  his  health  became  impaired  and  he  deter- 
mined to  come  to  Montana,  where  his  brother  John 
had  previously  located.  He  made  the  journey 
by  railroad  as  far  as  Corinne,  Utah,  and  thence 
overland  to  Montana,  being  fully  restored  to  health 
while  enroute.  He  remained  a  short  time  with 
his  brother  at  North  Boulder,  came  to  Gallatin 
valley  and  located  on  Reese  creek,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  farming  for  three  years,  when  he  came  to 
his  present  location,  known  as  Valley  View,  taking 
up  his  residence  in  1877.  He  has  about  2,000  acres, 
in  addition  to  240  acres  of  bottom  land  located  four 
miles  north  of  Belgrade.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  property  is  worked  under  lease,  and  is  well 
supplied  with  efifective  irrigation  facilities,  insuring 
excellent  crops.  He  raises  spring  and  fall  grains 
on  the  bench  lands,  about  six  hundred  acres,  and 
fine  yields  of  Montana  wheat  unexcelled  in  qual- 
ity are  secured,  a  line  of  production  that  is  given 
precedence,  the  industry  being  conducted  on  an 
extensive  scale.  The  beautiful  homestead  is  most 
eligible  and  picturesquely  situated,  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley,  the  village  of  Belgrade 
being  plainly  visible,  twelve  miles  distant.  Among 
the  excellent  improvements  which  Mr.  Conrow  has 
made  is  a  commodious  residence  of  attractive  archi- 
tectural design,  with  excellent  bu'ldings  essential 
to  the  proper  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  great 
farmstead.  For  a  number  of  years  the  family  has 
resided  in  Bozeman  during  the  winter  months,  thus 
affording  his  children  exceptional  advantages  in 
the  public  schools  and  State  Agricultural  College. 
Mr.  Conrow  and  family  are  actively  concerned 
in  the  social  activities  of  Bozeman  and  Gallatin 
valley,  and  stand  high  in  popular  esteem .  and 
friendship.  In  politics  Mr.  Conrow  gives  his  sup- 
port to  the  Democratic  party  and  the  principles  for 
which  it  stands.     Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 


the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  maintains  a  lively  in- 
terest in  its  work.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  fine  men- 
tal equipment  and  executive  ability,  and  his  success 
is  the  result  of  energies  well  applied.  He  is 
known  as  public  spirited,  and  an  active  promoter 
of  enterprises  and  undertakings  which  make  for 
the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  county  and 
state. 

On  Christmas  day,  1867,  Mr.  Conrow  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Caroline  Gaskill, 
who  was  born  in  Burlington  county,  N.  J.,  the 
daughter  of  Francis  and  Tomson  (Poinsett)  Gas- 
kill,  and  of  this  union  fourteen  children  have  been 
born,  namely:  Anna  May,  who  became  the  wife  of 
Wilford  L.  Brainard,  died  in  1892,  leaving  four 
children ;  Lussetta  is  the  wife  of  David  Anderson, 
of  Butte;  Althea  is  the  wife  of  George  Miller, 
of  Gallatin  county ;  Vincent  married  Miss  Jenetta 
Lang,  and  is  a  successful  rancher  of  this  county ; 
and  Valter,  Carruth,  Zena,  Ada,  Mabel,  Frank, 
Lena,  John  H.,  Samuel  D.  and  Dora,  who  still 
abide  beneath  the  parental  roof. 


RANSOME  COOPER,  one  of  the  leading  at-, 
torneys  of  Great  Falls,  and  a  leading  and  rep- 
resentative citizen  of  Cascade  county,  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  city  since  1890.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  he  associated  himself  in  the  practice  of  law 
with  Judge  Pigott,  and  the  firm  was  continued  until 
1894.  Mr.  Cooper  was  born  in  Shiawassee  county, 
Mich.,  on  May  12,  1856,  Andrew  H.  Cooper,  his 
father,  removing  from  his  native  state,  New  York,  to 
Michigan  in  the  same  year.  He  was  a  miller  and 
farmer,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  and 
died  in  Michigan.  The  mother  was  Sarah  (Mc- 
Gilvery)  Cooper,  also  a  native  of  New  York.  Of 
their  six  sons,  three  have  located  in  Montana. 
Passing  through  the  public  schools  at  Howell,  Ran- 
some  Cooper  was  matriculated  in  the  Michigan  State 
University,  at  Ann  Arbor,  in  1874.  He  entered 
the  literary  department,  and  remained  two  years, 
and  began  teaching  at  Port  Austin,  Mich.,  in  1876, 
continuing  this  educational  work  three  years. 

During  that  time  he  studied  law  with  Hon.  Hor- 
ace G.  Snover,  for  two  terms  a  congressman  from 
Michigan,  and  with  his  law  partner,  Richard  Win- 
sor.  Mr.  Cooper  was  admitted  to  practice  from 
their  office  in  1879,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  he 
continued  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Reed 
City,  Mich.     He  was  during  this  time  six  years 
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prosecuting  attorney  for  Osceola  county  and  at- 
torney for  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Railroad. 
In  1890  Mr.  Cooper  located  in  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Since  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  with  Judge 
Pigott,  as  mentioned,  he  has  been  alone.  In  1892 
Mr.  Cooper  received  the  nomination  for  attorney 
general  from  the  Republican  party,  with  which  he 
holds  fellowship,  but  declined  to  make  the  race. 
He  is  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  excellent  law 
practice,  and  is  affiliated  with  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity. Mr.  Cooper  was  married  in  Michigan,  on 
December  31,  1878,  to  Miss  Lillian  Colgrove,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  four  children  are 
Alatthew  H.,  Ransome,  Jr:,  Irving  and  Edith  Belle. 


GEORGE  W.  COOK.— In  the  business  and 
public  life  of  Fergus  county  and  Lewistown  no 
man  holds  a  position  of  more  prominence  than 
this  gentleman.  His  popularity  is  unmistakable, 
and  he  has  been  the  incumbent  of  various  posi- 
tions of  marked  pubHc  trust  and  responsibility. 

Mr.  Cook  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  N.  Y., 
on  the  30th  of  August,  1853,  the  son  of  Chauncey 
and  Lucretia  J.  (Hobbs)  Cook,  natives  respectively 
of  Vermont  and  New  York.  The  father  located  in 
New  York  in  his  early  manhood,  and  there  as  a 
farmer  passed  the  residue  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
son  of  Joseph  Cook,  a  representative  of  one  of  the 
prominent  old  families  of  Vermont.  He  also  passed 
the  later  years  of  his  life  in  New  York.  Of  the  chil- 
dren of  Chauncey  Cook,  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters lived  to  attain  years  of  maturity,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  being  the  only  member  of  the  family  to 
locate  in  Montana.  George  W.  Cook  attained 
maturity  under  the  wholesome  and  invigorating 
influences  of  the  old  homestead  farm,  and  when 
fifteen  became  a  student  at  the  high  school  at 
Vergennes,  Vt.,  and  afterwards  in  Barre  Academy, 
at  Barre,  Vt.,  where  he  completed  the  academical 
course.  He  then  was  successfully  engaged  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Vermont  for 
four  years,  and  there  continued  to  make  his  home 
until  1880,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  making  the 
trip  from  Sioux  City  by  boat  up  the  Missouri 
river  to  Fort  Benton.  His  first  employment  in 
Montana  was  on  one  of  the  extensive  sheep 
ranches  of  the  firm  of  Gans  &  Klein,  of  Helena, 
and  later  he  was  for  two  years  a  clerk  in  the  store 
of  Judge  Gaddis,  at  Fort  Logan.  Mr.  Cook  then 
associated  himself  with   William    Parberry   in   the 


sheep  business,  on  Dog  creek,  Fergus  county,  and 
there  continued  operations  until  1893.  In  1890, 
however,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lewistown, 
his  present  home,  having  received  the  appointment 
as  receiver  of  the  United  States  land  office  there. 
He  served  as  receiver  for  four  years.  In  1895 
Mr.  Cook  was  elected  treasurer  of  Fergus  county, 
and  his  tenure  of  this  office  extended  until  1899, 
his  administration  of  the  financial  affairs  gaining 
him  uniform  commendation,  without  reference  to 
political  lines.  In  1898  the  firm  of  Cook  & 
Hilger  was  organized,  and  Mr.  Cook  has  since  been 
associated  with  Mr.  David  Hilger.  They  conduct 
a  most  successful  business  in  Lewistown  as  real 
estate,  live  stock  and  insurance  agents  and  bro- 
kers and  land  attorneys.  In  1890,  with  George  J.. 
Bach,  Mr.  Cook  purchased  the  Judith  Basin  flour- 
ing mill,  and  owns  one-half  interest  in  it.  In  1899 
he  was  a  prime  factor  in  the  organization  of  the 
Citizens'  Electric  Company,  and  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, serving  one  year.  Mr.  Cook  at  present  is 
chief  executive  of  the  municipal  government  of 
Lewistown.  He  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  in 
1900,  and  was  elected  his  own  successor  in  May, 
1901. 

j\Ir.  Cook  has  never  been  deflected  from  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  party.  He  has  been  an 
active  worker,  has  been  prominent  m  both  state 
central  committee  and  that  of  his  county,  and 
has  the  distinction  of  being  twice  chairman  of  the 
county  committee.  Fraternally  Mr.  Cook  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he  has 
passed  the  capitular  degrees,  and  also  with  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1874,  Mr.  Cook  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma  H.  Orvis,  who 
was  born  in  Vermont,  as  were  also  her  parents, 
Lorenzo  and  Mary  Orvis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook 
have  two  sons  and  seven  daughters:  Lizzie,  Lilian 
E.,  Chauncey  L.,  Fannie  S.,  William  H.,  Mary  L., 
Ruth  P.,  Vernen  and  Carro  C. 


A  NDREW  L.  CORBLY,  of  Springhill,  Gallatin 
iV  county,  one  of  Montana's  earliest  pioneers 
and  now  a  distinguished  citizen  of  progressive 
views  and  indomitable  enterprise,  is  prominently 
and  favorably  known.  One  of  a  family  of  two  sons 
and  four  daughters,  he  was  bom  in  Wood  county, 
W.  \'a.,  on  November  15,  1842.     His  father.  Will- 
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iam  L.  Corbly,  was  also  a  native  of  that  state,  as 
was  his  grandfather,  Andrew  L.  Corbly,  while  his 
mother,  Elizabeth  (Ingham)  Corbly,  was  born  in 
Greenbriar  county,  W.  Va.  In  1849  when  Mr.  Cor- 
bly was  seven  years  of  age,  William  L.  Corbly  re- 
moved, with  his  family,  to  Iowa,  where,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  trips  to  Montana  and  Oregon,  he  after- 
wards resided,  engaged  in  farming.  Upon  the 
Iowa  farm  Andrew  L.  Corbly  was  reared  and  in 
the  district  schools  received  his  education.  Short- 
ly after  attaining  his  majority,  in  1864,  he  awakened 
to  the  possibilities  of  the  slowly  unfolding  north- 
west and  inspired  with  a  worthy  ambition  to  bet- 
ter his  worldly  prospects,  or  at  least  to  examine 
the  advantages  of  a  mineral  territory,  he  came 
to  Montana. 

He  was  accompanied  by  his  father  and  they  made 
the  journey  from  Omaha  by  North  Platte  river 
and  Lander's  cutoii'.  Near  Sherman  they  fell  in 
with  three  Brown  brothers,  from  Missouri,  and  the 
party  came  through  without  encountering  serious 
difficulties.  On  July  17,  1864,  the  Corblys  arrived 
at  Virginia  City,  where  they  remained  until  Octo- 
ber 24,  thence  going  to  Silver  Bow  and  thence  to 
Missoula,  where  they  outfitted  for  the  winter.  They 
had  been  engaged  in  unflattering  prospecting  and 
at  Flint  creek  they  were  joined  by  three  other  men 
and  continued  prospecting  with  indifferent  success. 
In  March,  1865,  Mr.  Corbly  returned  to  Vii^inia 
City,  and  for  two  months  unsuccessfully  prosecuted 
mining  in  that  locality.  He  then  went  to  Last 
Chance  gulch,  where  he  remained  until  October  8, 
1869,  meeting  with  fair  degree  of  success.  Com- 
ing to  the  Gallatin  valley  the  following  summer  he 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  country  and  here 
he  secured  the  land  upon  which  he  now  resides  and 
which  he  has  developed  into  one  of  the  best  and 
most  productive  farming  properties  in  the  county. 

The  married  life  of  Mr.  Corbly  dates  from  Decem- 
ber 4,  1808,  when  he  was  united  to  Miss  Virmck 
Rudolph,  of  Nebraska,  daughter  of  Philip  Rudolph, 
a  native  of  France.  He  came  to  Montana  in  1864, 
and  is  now  a  farmer  on  land  adjoining  Mr.  Cor- 
bly's.  Three  of  the  six  children  in  the  family, 
Clara  I.,  Andrew  L.  and  Charles  Phillips,  are  de- 
ceased; WilHam  A.,  Alice  E.  and  Louis  M.  sur- 
vive. The  home  residence  is  in  a  beautiful  loca- 
tion at  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  in  the  east 
end  of  the  Gallatin  valley,  the  entire  farm  being 
thoroughly  irrigated,  and  here  Mr.  Corbly  raises 
luxuriant  crops,  wheat,  oats  and  apples  being  the 
chief  productions.       In  his  orchard  there  are  400 


fruit -bearing  trees.  His  favorite  stock  are  Clyde 
horses  and  shorthorn  cattle.  Corbly  canyon  is  the 
source  of  water  supply  for  irrigation  and  Corbly 
creek  meanders  through  the  farm.  Mr.  Corbly 
served  in  the  territorial  legislature  of  1880,  and  has 
for  several  years  been  a  member  of  the  high  school 
board  of  Gallatin  county,  taking  an  active  interest 
in  all  educational  matters. 


CRAIG  CORNELL.— Recognized  as  one  of  the 
representative  stockgrowers  and  business  men 
of  Beaverhead  county,  and  honored  as  one  of  the 
sterling  pioneers  of  the  state,  Mr.  Cornell  merits 
definite  consideration  in  this  work,  which  has  to  do 
with  the  progressive  men  of  Montana.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  good  old  Hoosier  state,  having  been 
born  in  Porter  county,  Ind.,  January  8,  1839.  His 
father,  Isaac  Cornell,  was  born  in  Allegheny  coun- 
ty. Pa.,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated,  re- 
moved thence  to  Ohio,  and  from  that  state  to  In- 
diana, about  the  year  1835,  being  one  of  the  pio- 
neer farmers  of  Porter  county  and  one  of  its  influen- 
tial citizens.  He  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
war  of  18 1 2,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  his  son, the 
subject  of  this  review,  purchased  a  portion  of  his 
present  estate  with  scrip  which  his  father  received 
from  the  government  in  payment  for  his  services 
iji  the  war  mentioned.  The  Cornell  lamily  has 
been  identified  with  the  annals  of  American  history 
from  the  early  colonial  epoch,  and  the  records  show 
that  the  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  did 
yeoman  service  as  a  soldier  in  the  Continental  ser- 
vice during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The  orig- 
inal American  ancestors  came  hither  from  Scot- 
land, with  whose  history  the  name  has  been  prom- 
inently identified  for  many  generations.  The 
maiden  name  of  our  subject's  mother  was  Priscilla 
Morgan,  who  was  born  in  West  Virginia,  her  father 
having  been  the  owner  of  a  plantation  in  Preston 
county,  the  founders  of  the  family  having  come 
from  Wales  and  established  themselves  in  the  Old 
Dominion  at  an  early  day.  Her  father  removed  to 
Wayne  county,  Ohio,  becoming  a  pioneer  of  that 
state,  and  there  was  solemnized  her  marriage  to 
Isaac  Cornell.  They  became  the  parents  of  eleven 
children,  the  subject  of  this  review  being  the  tenth 
in  order  of  birth  and  one  of  the  four  who  yet  sur- 
vive. The  parents  died  in  Indiana,  where  they  had 
maintained  their  home  for  several  years. 

Craig  Cornell  is  indebted  to  the  public  schools 
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of  his  native  state  for  the  educational  advantages 
which  were  his  in  youth,  and  his  was  the  lot  of  the 
average  farmer  lad  of  the  place  and  period,  as  he 
assisted  in  the  work  of  the  farm  during  the  summer 
months  and  conned  his  lessons  in  the  district  school 
during  the  winters.  He  remained  on  the  old  home- 
stead until  April  17,  1864,  and  then  set  forth  on  a 
long  and  weary  overland  journey,  the  completion 
of  which  gave  him  title  to  being  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Montana.  He  proceeded  from  Indiana  to 
Grinnell,  Iowa,  the  terminus  of  the  Rock  Island 
railroad,  where  he  secured  his  outfit  which  had 
been  shipped  from  Chicago,  for  the  trip  across  the 
plains.  He  left  Grinnell  the  latter  part  of  April, 
the  equipment  being  four  wagons  drawn  by  teams 
of  four  mules  each,  with  seventeen  men  in  the 
party.  On  reaching  the  Platte  river  the  company 
separated,  one  portion  making  the  trip  from  that 
point  by  way  of  Bozeman  pass,  while  Mr.  Cornell's 
party  came  on  via  Lander's  cutoff.  They  were  not 
molested  by  the  Indians,  and  our  subject  arrived 
in  Bannack  on  the  20th  of  July.  He  worked  in 
the  mines  and  in  cutting  timber  until  1866,  when  he 
located  on  a  ranch,  a  portion  of  which  is  the  present 
town  site  of  the  city  of  Dillon.  Here  he  engaged 
in  farming  and  stock  raising  until  1871,  when  he 
removed  to  his  present  ranch,  situated  one  mile 
south  of  Dillon,  the  county  seat  of  Beaverhead 
county.  He  now  owns  a  tract  of  1,420  acres,  and 
holds  leases  of  contiguous  tracts,  making  the  ag- 
gregate area  of  land  under  his  control  3,120  acres. 
He  gives  special  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep 
and  Norman  horses  and  is  one  of  the  progressive 
and  enterprising  ranchers  of  the  county,  and  stands 
as  one  of  the  prosperous  and  influential  citizens  of 
this  section  of  the  state.  His  ranch  is  a  model 
one,  having  the  best  of  permanent  improvements, 
including  a  fine  brick  residence  of  modern  archi- 
tectural design  and  equipments,  having  been  erect- 
ed by  him  in  1896.  In  politics  Mr.  Cornell  is  un- 
wavering in  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party, 
though  ne  maintains  a  distinctive  public-spirited 
attitude,  ever  ready  to  lend  his  aid  and  influence 
in  support  of  all  projects  for  the  advancement  of 
local  interests,  and  has  always  refused  to  permit 
his  name  to  be  brought  forward  in  connection  with 
political  office.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  time-honored  institution  of  Freemasonry,  be- 
ing a  member  of  Dillon  Lodge  No.  30,  A.  F. 
&'  A.  M. 

On  November  16,  1871,  Mr.  Cornell  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza  Keller,  who  was  born  in 


Ohio,  the  daughter  of  John  Keller,  a  native  of 
Maryland,  whence  he  removed  to  Ohio  in  1846. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornell  became  the  parents  of  four 
children :  Roscoe,  a  graduate  of  the  Michigan 
School  of  Mines,  at  Houghton,  is  now  a  mining 
engineer ;  Estella  is  the  wife  of  George  Murray, 
a  successful  rancher  of  Beaverhead  county;  Viola, 
who  is  at  the  parental  home ;  and  Myron,  who  was 
born  in  1885  and  died  in  1893. 


A  11  r  ALTER  S.  CORWIN.— This  early  pioneer 
VV  of  the  west,  now  resident  at  L'tica,  in  Fergus 
county,  was  born  in  Jackson  county,  Iowa,  Octo- 
ber 25,  1836,  a  son  of  Bartholomew  and  Maria 
( Kilborn)  Corwin,  natives  of  New  Jersey  and 
Maine,  who  after  long  time  residents  in  Canada 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  July,  1838,  and 
located  in  Iowa,  where  the  father  followed  farm- 
ing as  an  occupation.  He  was  a  Republican  in 
politics  and  a  Universalist  in  religion.  The  mother 
died  in  1838,  when  her  son  Walter  was  but  two 
years  old.  The  father  lived  until  1899.  Foui 
children  survive  them — Joseph,  Walter  S.,  Anna 
and  Dennis.  Walter  spent  his  early  days  in  his 
native  county,  working  Ijetween  terms  of  school  to 
earn  the  money  wherewith  to  purchase  his  books 
and  alothing  and  pay  for  his  board.  This  he  did 
Until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  and  then  "hired  put" 
to  a  farmer  for  $13  a  month,  continuing  with  him 
until  1856.  At  that  time  he  removed  to  Kansas, 
rented  a  farm  for  himself,  and  two  years  in  succes- 
sion secured  the  contract  to  furnish  hay  for  the  gov- 
ernment at  Fort  Riley.  In  1859  h^  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Central  City,  Col.,  where  he  prospected  and 
mined  for  two  years  with  moderate  success.  In  1861 
the  Civil  war  induced  him  to  return  to  Kansas  where 
he  enlisted  as  a  .private  soldier  in  the  Federal  army 
and  after  service  through  the  entire  war  he  was 
honorably  discharged  with  the  rank  of  first  ser- 
geant. He  returned  to  Iowa  for  a  few  months 
and  in  the  spring  of  1886  made  the  overland  trip 
with  six  ox  teams  to  Montana,  starting  at  Omaha, 
and  landing  at  \'irginia  City  three  months  later.  On 
the  way  the  train  had  several  encounters  with  hos- 
tile Indians  who  were  then  stealing  all  the  horses 
and  mules  they  could.  Mr.  Corwin  arrived  safely 
at  Helena  and  from  there  went  to  Blackfoot,  pros- 
pecting until  the  midsummer  of  1867,  with  little 
success.  Returning  to  Helena  he  purchased  the 
interest  of  Marion  Benevento,  his  father's  partner 
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in  the  "Garden  Spot,"  a  fertile  piece  of  land  in 
Grizzly  gulch,  and  also  engaged  in  burning  lime, 
which  he  continued  at  good  profits  until  1870.  His 
next  venture  was  in  prospecting  at  Rattlesnake 
gulch  in  the  Green  Horn  vicinity,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1871.  ■  He  then  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  E.  H.  Train,  a  photographer  at  Helena, 
to  learn  the  business,  at  a  salary  of  $100  a  year  and 
his  board.  After  a  year  of  apprenticeship  he  and 
Train  prospected,  and  soon  purchased  the  Little 
Sampson  lead  on  Ten  Mile  gulch,  now  known  as 
Rimini.  They  met  with  no  success,  and  in  1874  re- 
turned to  photographing,  visiting  during  the  sum- 
mer the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  at  that  time  in 
its  wild  state.  In  the  meantime  ]\lr.  Corwin  had 
rented  the  garden,  and  after  his  return  from  the 
park  he  resumed  market  gardening  operations  there, 
also  conducted  lime-burning  on  an  extensive  scale 
in  partnership  with  Joseph  O'Neill.  In  the  fall  of 
1880  he  sold  the  lime  business  to  O'Neill,  and 
the  garden  to  the  Bedrock  Water  Company,  and, 
moving  into  the  Judith  valley,  took  up  homestead, 
timber  and  pre-emption  claims,  all  told  480  acres, 
and  engaged  in  raising  horses  for  fourteen  years, 
when  he  disposed  of  both  horses  and  ranch  at  a 
good  profit,  and  opened  up  and  developed  the  coal 
beds  located  ten  miles  northwest  of  Utica.  This 
coal  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  annual  output 
is  more  than  700  tons,  with  an  increasing  demand 
and  ready  sale  for  all  that  can  be  mined. 

Mr.  Corwin  as  a  stanch  Republican  takes  great 
interest  in  political  affairs,  though  in  local  matters 
he  is  not  a  partisan.  He  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias.. 
He  was  married  in  1885  to  Miss  Annie  Edwards,  a 
native  of  Scotland,  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Elizabeth  Edwards,  who  emigrated  from  that  coun- 
try to  America  m  1888,  locating  in  Judith  Basin, 
Fergus  county,  Mont.,  where  they  engaged  in 
ranching.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corwin's  only  child,  a 
daughter  named  Elizabeth  M.,  is  now  a  young  lady 
of  fifteen  years.  Mrs.  Corwin  died  May  29,  1889. 
She  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  to  which  Mr.  Corwni  also  belongs. 


OSCAR  J.  CRAIG,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.— Crowning 
the  system  of  education  in  our  vigorous  young 
state  is  the  University  of  Montana,  created  by  an 
act  of  the  state  legislature,  approved  on  February 
17,  1893,  the  first  section  of  the  act  providing  that 
the  university  should  be  located  in  Missoula.      The 


university  opened  its  doors  for  students  in  1895, 
and  its  work  has  advanced  in  a  most  gratifying 
way  under  the  efificient  administration  of  Professor 
Craig,  who  was  chosen  as  its  president  and  is  rec- 
ognized as  a  distinct  force  m  the  field  of  pedagog- 
ics. Professor  Craig  was  born  on  April  18,  1846, 
in  Madison,  Jefferson  county,  Ind.,  the  son  of  Miles 
W.  and  Mary  S.  (Feather)  Craig,  the  former  born 
in  Highland  county,  Ohio,  and  the  latter  in  Berks 
county.  Pa.  The  father,  a  farmer,  removed  from 
(Jhio  to  Indiana  in  1826,  becoming  a  pioneer  of 
Jefferson  county,  where  he  passed  a  long  and  use- 
ful life.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Professor 
Craig  was  Walter  Craig,  a  native  of  Wheeling,  W. 
\a.  As  a  surveyor  in  the  employ  of  the  federal 
government,  he  assisted  in  the  original  surveys  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Stuart,  a  representative  of  an  old 
and  influential  Virginia  family.  Walter  Craig  was 
supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  Indians  in  Wis- 
consin, the  exact  nature  of  his  fate  being  veiled  in 
obscurity.  The  family  is  of  Scotch-Irish  extrac- 
tion, and  the  origmal  American  ancestors  came 
hither  prior  to  the  Revolution.  The  maternal 
grandparents  of  President  Craig  were  of  English 
descent,  the  grandfather  having  been  born 
in  London.  Miles  W.  Craig  enlisted  in  the  Sixth 
Indiana  Infantry  in  1861  and  was  drowned  while 
embarking  on  the  Ohio  river  at  Madison. 

Oscar  J.  Craig,  the  sixth  of  the  five  sons  and 
two  daughters  of  his  parents,  attained  mature  life 
on  the  parental  farmstead,  receiving  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools.  In  1863  he  enlisted 
in  the  First  Indiana  Heavy  Artillery,  being  then 
but  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  his  command  was 
sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  where  he  partici- 
pated in  the  battles  of  Baton  Rouge,  Alexandria  and 
Fort  Balow,  La.,  and  was  honorably  discharged 
from  service  in  1865.  Professor  Craig  then,  in  1866, 
matriculated  in  Asbury  University,  at  Greencastle, 
Ind.,  but  before  completing  the  prescribed  course 
.  engaged  in  teaching  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  event- 
ually returning  to  the  university,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  1881  with  the  degree  of  Bache- 
lor of  Arts,  his  alma  mater  two  years  later  confer- 
ring upon  him  the  master's  degree,  while  in  1887  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was  given  him 
by  Wooster  (Ohio)  University.  In  1880  Profes- 
sor Craig  was  elected  superintendent  of  the  city 
schools  at  Sullivan,  Ind.,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
three  years  service  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
academic    department    of    Purdue    University,    in 
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Indiana,  retaining  this  incumbency  four  years,  af- 
ter which  he  was  advanced  to  the  chair  of  history 
and  poHtical  science,  which  he  held  until  1895,  when 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  newly-established 
University  of  Montana. 

Professor  Craig  arrived  at  Missoula  in  July,  1895, 
and  the  outlook  was  not  flattering,  for  nothing  had 
been  done  toward  the  erection  of  the  university 
buildings,  while  -the  work  had  scarcely  been  outlined. 
It  was  a  herculean  task  to  which  he  set  himself, 
but  his  courage  and  confidence  were  ample.  Vig- 
orous work  and  constant  agitation  of  the  needs  of 
the  university  brought  the  desired  results,  and 
whatever  the  institution  may  come  to  be  in  the  fu- 
ture, there  will  ever  remain  to  the  first  president 
the  most  distinguished  honors,  for  it  was  his  to  lay 
fast  and  solid  its  foundations.  He  gained  the 
earnest  co-operation  of  the  official  board,  but  his 
was  the  real  labor,  his  the  dominating  influence.  Un- 
der President  Craig's  administration  and  manage- 
ment the  fine  university  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted and  put  into  use,  the  requisite  equipment  has 
been  installed,  and  upon  him  to  a  large  extent  has 
devolved  the  duty  of  selecting  a  faculty  for  the  uni- 
versity, which  opened  its  doors  on  September  11, 
1895.  The  president  seeks  no  rest  from  his  exact- 
ing labors,  but  is  indefatigable  in  urging  the 
claims  of  the  university,  leaving  nothing  undone 
that  can  possibly  advance  its  worthy  cause.  At 
the  opening  of  the  university  fifty  students  were 
enrolled,  and  the  South  Side  school  building  of 
Missoula  was  used  to  provide  the  required  ac- 
commodations, pending  the  erection  of  the  build- 
ings. 

In  February,  1899,  the  university  took  possession 
of  its  own  buildings,  which  are  admirably  fitted  for 
the  desired  purposes,  and  are  alike  creditable  to 
the  state,  the  official  board  and  the  president.  In 
the  meantime  the  lands  which  had  been  donated 
for  the  site  of  the  buildings  by  E.  L.  Bonner  and 
Hon.  Frank  Higgins,  had  been  fenced  by  the  Mis- 
soula board  of  trade  and  a  number  of  trees  planted. 
On  Arbor  day,  1896,  a  large  concourse,  including 
secret  and  church  societies,  assembled  and  paid 
honor  to  the  day  and  the  institution  by  planting  a 
large  number  of  trees,  which  will  lend  perpetual 
grace  to  the  campus.  The  legislature  of  1897 
gave  authority  to  bond  the  income  of  the  lands  set 
aside  for  the  support  of  the  university  to  provide 
permanent  buildings,  and  bonds  were  issued  to  the 
amount  of  $100,000,  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  bear- 
ing date  of  July  i,  1897.       These  bonds  sold  at  a 


premium,  and  two  substantial  and  attractive  build- 
ings, University  Hall  and  Science  Hall,  have  been 
erected  and  equipped.  They  were  completed  on 
February  18,  1899,  and  were  turned  over  to  the 
university  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  legislature,  which  was  present  in  a 
body.  The  members  of  the  building  committee 
were  John  R.  Lattimer,  Alfred  Cave,  George  C. 
Higgins,  J.  K.  Woods  and  E.  A.  Winstanly,  on 
whose  removal  from  the  state  H.  C.  Stoddard  was 
appointed.  This  committee  completed  the  build- 
ings and  improved  the  grounds,  saving  seventy- 
four  dollars  after  paying  all  indebtedness. 

The  university  is  now  well-equipped  for  the  suc- 
cess of  its  work,  the  members  of  the  faculty  having 
been  chosen  with  careful  discrimination,  while  the 
general  administration  remains  with  one  who  has 
clearly  demonstrated  his  ability  to  cope  with  execu- 
tive problems.  He  has  charge  of  the  department 
of  history  and  philosophy,  but  the  demands  upon 
his  time  are  inexorable  and  exacting  in  the  more 
purely  executive  capacity.  President  Craig  is 
identified  with  the  fraternal  order  of  Freemasonry 
and  also  with  one  of  the  college  fraternities.  In 
Kansas,  on  August  25,  1875,  Dr.  Craig  married 
with  Miss  Narcissa  E.  Gasaway,  a  native  of  Indi- 
ana, and  they  have  three  children,  Mary  A.,  a  grad- 
uate of  Purdue  University  and  now  librarian  of  the 
Montana  University ;  William  O.,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1902  in  the  university,  and  Vincent  W.  S., 
a  member  of  the  preparatory  class  of  the  university. 


JOHN  COWAN,  one  of  the  best  type  of  the  rep- 
resentative citizens  of  Gallatin  county,  who 
is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front  as  a  successful  ranch- 
man, is  fully  entitled  to  the  respect  and  confidence 
which  he  receives.  Originally  the  Cowans  were 
Virginians,  a  prominent  and  aristocratic  family, 
the  paternal  grandfather,  Jackson  Cowan,  remov- 
ing from  Virginia  to  Pulaski  county,  Ky.,  where  his 
son,  also  Jackson  Cowan,  was  born,  and  where 
he  resided  until  his  death.  The  wife  of  Jackson 
Cowan,  Jr.,  the  mother  of  John  Cowan,  was  a  Miss 
Penelope  Saunders,  also  a  native  of  Pulaski  county. 
The  father  of  John  Cowan  also  passed  his  life  in 
Kentucky,  where  he  was  a  farmer. 

Born  on  December  22,  1851,  the  John  Cowan,  of 
Gallatin,  remained  with  his  parents  until  1877,  em- 
ployed on  his  father's  and  neighboring  farms  and 
attending  the  schools  of  his  home.       In  1877  he 
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started  on  "a  hazard  of  new  fortunes"  in  the  west. 
He  came  b)^  railway  to  Corinne,  Utah,  bringing  a 
carload  of  mules  and,  outfitted  for  freighting,  thus 
continued  on  to  Bozeman,  where  he  arrived  on 
June  21,  1877.  Remaining  occupied  with  the 
freighting  business  until  fall  he  then  sold  out  and 
located  a  homestead  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  to  which 
he  has  added  land  until  he  now  has  400  acres,  thor- 
oughly irrigated  by  a  practical  system.  The  im- 
provements on  this  property  are  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial character  and  include  a  handsome  resi- 
dence and  suitable  buildings  for  the  care  of  stock. 
On  November  28,  1882,  Mr.  Cowan  was  married 
to  Miss  Nannie  J.  Lee,  a  native  of  Pulaski  county, 
Ky.,  a  daughter  of  F.  B.  Lee,  now  a  prominent 
stockgrower  on  Shield's  river,  Mont.  To  them 
have  been  born  seven  interesting  children,  Edward, 
Penelope,  Thomas,  Robert,  Mark  C,  Nora  and 
Hazel.  Mr.  Cowan  is  now  serving  as  school  trus- 
tee with  every  evidence  of  satisfaction  to  those 
whose  interests  are  involved.  His  fraternal  affili- 
ations are  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  of 
which  he  is  a  highly  esteemed  and  influential 
member. 


HON.  HERBERT  L.  CRAM.— The  multiplicity 
of  duties  and  opportunities  and  the  close  ar- 
ticulation with  governmental  affairs  which  Ameri- 
can citizenship  entails,  gives  every  man  an  interest 
in  public  matters,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  accord- 
ing to  his  capacity  and  desire.  Each  has  his  finger 
on  the  public  pulse,  for  each  is,  in  his  measure,  a 
part  of  the  governing  power.  Hence  when  duty 
calls  one  to  public  office  he  is  ready  for  its  functions 
without  special  preparation,  because  his  entire  pre- 
vious life  has  oeen  a  general  preparation.  Hon. 
Herbert  L.  Cram,  representative  for  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county  in  the  Montana  legislature,  is  not  a 
legislator  by  profession  or  by  training,  yet  he  has 
exhibited  the  elements  of  safe  guardianship  for  the 
public  interests  and  diUgent  attention  to  the  public 
needs,  so  far  in  his  legislative  term,  and  is  filling 
his  office  capably,  faithfully,  and  with  an  exalted 
sense  of  duty,  as  was  to  be  inferred  from  his  pre- 
vious record  of  business  success  and  public  useful- 
ness. Mr.  Cram  is  a  native  of  Gorham,  Cumber- 
land county,  Maine,  where  he  was  born  November 
3,  1858,  and  where  his  ancestors  had  lived  for  sev- 
eral generations.  His  parents  were  Otis  and 
Harriet  (Emery)  Cram,  of  old  Massachusetts  stock. 
The  father  was  both  a  stonemason  and  a  carpen- 


ter, but  passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  the 
independent  vocation  of  farming.       He  died  in  his 

native  county  in  1872,  surviving  by  two  years  his 
faithful  wife,  who  passed  away  in  1870.  They  had 
six  sons  and  three  daughters  and  three  of  the  sons 
are  now  Montana  residents  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county. 

Attending  the  public  schools  near  the  home  of 
his  nativity,  and  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of 
New  England  farming,  Herbert  L.  Cram  passed  the 
first  eighteen  years  of  his  life.  In  June,  1877, 
when  he  was  less  than  nineteen  years  old,  he  came 
to  Montana  and  located  near  Helena,  where  he  has 
since  followed  ranching  and  given  close  and  intel- 
ligent attention  to  public  affairs  m  general  and  the 
best  interests  of  his  immediate  section  in  particu- 
lar. His  success  in  business  has  been  steady,  con- 
stant and  ample,  and  his  influence  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  community  and  in  creating  and  direct- 
ing public  sentiment  has  widened  in  scope  and  in- 
creased in  power  in  direct  proportion  as  the  ex- 
cellence of  his  judgment,  the  breadth  of  his  view, 
the  loftiness  of  his  aims  and  the  mtegrity  of  his 
character  have  become  known  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  Cram  owns  a  very  valuable  ranch  in  Prickly 
Pear  valley,  near  Helena,  consisting  of  180  acres, 
in  addition  to  over  500  acres  of  leased  lands,  on 
which  he  raises  abundant  crops  of  hay  and  superior 
grades  of  stock,  consisting  of  about  150  head  of 
cattle  and  horses.  The  property  is  improved  with 
a  fine  residence  of  modern  type,  fitted  up  with  con- 
sideration for  the  comfort  of  its  inmates,  equipped 
with  every  convenience  known  to  modern  house- 
keeping and  adorned  with  every  evidence  of  good 
taste.  The  barns,  sheds  and  other  outbuildings 
are  in  keeping  with  the  dwelling;  and  all  the  appli- 
ances for  ranch  work  are  of  the  best.  In  political 
affiliations  Mr.  Cram  is  an  ardent,  active  and  very 
useful  Democrat,  rendering  excellent  service  to  his 
party  whether  bearing  the  flag  or  following  it — 
never  surrendering  its  principles.  It  is  this  faith- 
ful, continual  and  helpful  devotion  to  its  welfare, 
with  his  generally  acknowledged  manliness  and 
fitness  for  representative  duties,  that  made  him  the 
choice  of  the  party  for  a  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature  and  secured  his  elec- 
tion. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  state 
institutions,  and  a  member  of  those  on  appropria- 
tion and  irrigation.  In  fraternal  relations  he  is 
identified  with  the  United  Workmen  and  the  Order 
of  Elks.  On  January  11,  1883,  Mr.  Cram  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Ina  M.  Jones,  a  native  of  Montana 
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and  daughter  of  John  Jones,  one  of  the  most  es- 
teemed pioneers  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  a 
more  extended  notice  of  whom  will  be  found  else- 
where in  this  work.  Mrs.  Cram's  cordial  and 
gracious  manner  and  usefulness  in  every  good 
work  are  as  much  esteemed  on  the  social  side  of 
life  as  Mr.  Cram's  keen  vision  and  business  acu- 
men are  on  the  -commercial.  They  have  four 
children,  Maud  F.,  Cora  B.,  Emma  H.  and  Roy  C, 
and  their  home  is  a  center  of  genial  and  genuine 
hospitality.  In  the  winter  they  reside  in  Helena 
to  have  the  best  educational  advantages  for  the 
children.  Mr.  Cram  is  yet  a  comparatively  young 
man  and  his  past  success,  present  prominence, 
manly  vigor,  well-directed  energy  and  broad,  strong 
hold  on  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
men  bespeak  for  him  more  abundant  financial  tri- 
umphs, higher  political  honors  and  more  extended 
public  usefulness. 


HON.  PARIS  GIBSON,  LL.  D.— Public  hon- 
ors of  distinguished  order  have  come  to  thfs 
distinguished  gentleman,  not  the  least  being  his 
election  to  represent  Montana  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  after  the  long  and  memorable  con- 
test in  the  state  legislature  during  its  session  of 
1 900- 1 90 1.  But  other  prestige  is  his  in  connection 
with  Montana  history.  He  was  the  discoverer  and 
practically  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Great  Falls. 
That  he  has  had  valuable  and  timely  assistance  is 
true,  but  the  idea  was  born  in  his  active  brain,  the 
design  wrought  out  by  him  and  the  fruition 
achieved  by  his  indefatigable  energy  and  rare  exec- 
utive power.  To  him  the  tests  of  time  and  experi- 
ence have  been  applied,  and  in  many  and  widely 
dififering  ways  he  is  shown  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  Montana.  To  say  this  is  sim- 
ply to  reaffirm  that  which  is  uniformly  admitted. 

Paris  Gibson  was  born  at  Brnwnfield,  Oxford 
county.  Me.,  on  July  i,  1830,  the  son  of  Abel  and 
Ann  (Howard)  Gibson,  the  former  of  Scotch  and 
the  latter  of  English  lineage.  As  a  soldier  in  the 
English  army  during  the  colonial  French  war,  Tim- 
othy Gibson,  the  grandfather  of  Paris,  came  from 
England  to  the  colonies,  while  the  maternal  grand- 
father, Joseph  Howard,  was  a  valiant  soldier  in 
the  Continental  line  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  which  extant  records  show  that  he  partic- 
ipated in  the  battle  of  Saratoga  and  was  present 
at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne.     Abel  Gibson  was 


born  in  New  Hampshire  and  was  a  farmer  and  lum- 
berman by  occupation.  He  died  in  His  sixty-second 
year,  having  reared  a  family  of  seven  children,  and 
was  long  survived  by  his  widow,  who  was  a  native 
of  Maine  and  lived  to  be  nearly  ninety.  Of  the 
children  three  daughters  and  Hon.  Paris  Gibson  are 
the  only  survivors. 

Mr.  Gibson  had  exceptional  educational  advan- 
tages and  he  was  graduated  from  old  Bowdoin  Col- 
Itge  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  a  member  of  the  class  of 
185 1.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  diplomacy,  law  and 
other  spheres  of  thought  who  now  occupy  high 
places  in  the  nation  were  then  students  of  Bowdoin. 
We  will  only  mention  of  the  many  mighty  names 
those  of  Chief  Justice  Melville  W.  Fuller  and  United 
States  Senator  ^A'illiam  P.  Frye.  (In  1901  his  alma 
mater  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D.) 
Shortly  after  his  graduation  Mr.  Gibson  was  elected 
a  representative  from  Oxford  county  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Maine,  but  upon  the  death  of  his  father  he 
returned  to  the  old  homestead  and  conducted  it  for 
a  number  of  years,  acquiring  there  the  practical 
knowledge  of  farming  which  he  has  used  so  often 
and- well  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  Montana. 
In  1858  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  an  insignificant 
town  of  but  a  few  hundred  population,  in  fact  the 
name  was  scarcely  known,  the  place  being  popularly 
designated  St.  Anthony's  Falls.  But  in  that  year 
Mr.  Gibson  located  in  that  embryonic  city,  which 
was  to  be  in  the  future  the  great  flour  emporium 
of  the  world.  Here  his  sagacity  and  broad  mental 
ken  manifested  themselves.  In  association  with 
William  G.  Eastman  he  built  the  Cataract  mill, 
the  first  flouring  mill  of  that  city,  and  subsequently 
he  erected  and  operated  the  North  Star  woolen 
mills,  which  soon  became  noted  for  the  superiority 
of  their  products.  Then  the  panic  of  1873  swept 
over  the  country,  a  besom  of  financial  destruction 
to  thousands.  Business  reverses  fell  heavily  on 
Mr.  Gibson,  and  in  1879  h^  came  to  Fort  Benton, 
}*Iont..  not  discouraged  and  ready  in  a  newer  field 
to  put  forth  every  effort  for  the  legitimate  recoup- 
ing of  his  prostrated  fortunes.  Associated  with 
Henry  McDonald  Mr.  Gibson  that  year  interested 
himself  in  the  sheep  business,  the  two  being  con- 
cerned in  driving  one  of  the  first  bands  into  north- 
ern Montana.  Nor  has  Mr.  Gibson  since  neglected 
this  important  industry.  To  promote  the  interests 
(^f  the  flockmaster  and  to  advance  the  sheepgrow- 
ing  industry  in  Montana  no  man  has  done  more 
than  has  Mr.  Gibson.  From  an  infant  industry  he 
has  seen  it  grow  to  be  one  of  magnificent  scope  and 
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importance  in  the  resources  and  productive  activi- 
ties of  the  state. 

The  great  falls  of  the  Missouri  river  first  came 
under  the  observation  of  Senator  Gibson  in  1882. 
He  immediately  instituted  a  careful  and  extended 
examination  of  the  resources  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  became  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  value  and  possibilities  of  the  unlimited  water- 
power,  the  inexhaustible  measures  of  coal  and  the 
vast  extent  of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  of  the 
surrounding  portion  of  the  state.  He  forthwith 
assumed  the  herculean  task  of  converting  these 
vast  untouched  virgin  resources  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind,  and  also  the  additional  labor  of  founding 
a  city  on  the  then  unpeopled  lands  by  these  cata- 
racts of  the  Missouri.  He  laid  his  plans  before 
the  present  railroad  magnate,  James  J.  Hill,  in  No- 
vember, 1884,  and  that  executive  genius  readily 
consented  to  act  as  his  coadjutor  in  the  vast  under- 
takings. To  acquire  townsite  title  and  coal  land 
was  the  work  of  two  years.  Thus,  in  a  certain 
sense,  the  founding  of-the  city  dates  back  to  1884, 
though  more  technically  it  cannot  be  said  to  have 
had  its  definite  inception  until  1887.  Then  it  was 
that  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Rail- 
road, now  a  portion  of  the  Great  Northern  system, 
was  completed  to  that-  point.  Marvelous  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  city  since  that  eventful  pe- 
riod. Where  at  that  time  were  only  a  few  rude 
cabins  and  primitive  business  houses  is  now  a  mod- 
ern and  attractive  city  of  more  than  15,000  popula- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  that  of  Niagara  Falls 
it  possesses  the  greatest  water  power  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  large  smelters,  refineries  and  flour- 
ing mills,  a  rapidly  increasing  population  of  desir- 
able citizens  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
Great  Falls  will  be  the  leading  industrial  city  of 
the  northwest. 

Since  the  town  had  origin,  since  it  emerged  from 
nothingness  to  industrial  life  and  restless  activity, 
Mr.  Gibson  has  been  intimately  connected  with  its 
affairs  and  he  well  merits  the  title  so  often  and 
proudly  conferred  upon  him  by  its  people,  that  of 
"father  of  Great  Falls."  He  has  engaged  in  real 
estate  business,  stockgrowing  and  mining.  Of 
the  public  park  system  of  Great  Falls,  unequaled  in 
the  northwest  between  St.  Paul  and  Portland,  Mr. 
Gibson  is  the  promoter,  sustainer  and  supervisor. 
To  the  general  development  of  the  coal,  iron  and 
agricultural  interests  in  the  Great  Falls  region  he 
has  devoted  time  and  attention.  The  record  made 
bv    Senator    Gibson    in    his    strenuous    labors    of 


founding  a  city  is  one  that  has  won  to  him  the  es- 
teem and  confidence  of  all  patriotic  citizens  of  the 
place,  and  his  efforts  have  not  lacked  appreciation 
throughout  the  entire  state,  as  the  general  welfare 
of  the  state  and  the  whole  northwest  are  greatly 
promoted  by  all  such  worthy  and  legitimate  enter- 
prises. Individually  and  collectively  the  people  of 
Montana  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  highest  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  been  connected  with  various  fra- 
ternal organizations  and  is  now  an  active  member 
of  the  Elks.  In  religion  he  has  ever  been  broad 
and  liberal,  a  Universalist  in  belief.  As  there  is  no 
church  of  that  faith  in  Great  Falls  he  affiliates  with 
the  Unitarian  Society. 

On  August  18,  1858,  Mr.  Gibson  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Valeria  G.  Sweat,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Jesse  P.  and  Eliza  W.  Sweat,  who  was  born  in 
Brownfield,  Oxford  county,  Me.,  on  November 
30,  1839.  Mrs.  Gibson  died  at  Great  Falls,  Mont., 
on  August  19,  1900.  The  two  sons  of  this  union, 
Philip  and  Theodore,  are  residents  of  Great  Falls. 

Politically  Senator  Gibson  has  ever  given  an  un- 
faltering allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  in 
this  field,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  shown  the  power 
of  his  forceful  individuality.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention  which  in  1889  framed 
the  present  constitution  of  the  state,  and  he  was 
elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  first  state 
senate,  where  he  wielded  the  influence  implied  in 
his  mature  judgment  and  prominent  experience  in 
connection  with  affairs  of  great  scope  and  impor- 
tance. He  has  been  inflexibly  arrayed  in  support  of 
the  consolidation  of  all  the  state  institutions  of 
higher  learning  into  one,  the  University  of  Mon- 
tana, and,  though  the  measure  introduced  by  him 
was  defeated,  he  still  believes,  as  do  many  other 
prominent  men  of  the  state,  that  the  dissipation  of 
the  educational  forces  through  several  channels  is 
unwise  economy,  and  that  it  has  been  demonstrated 
in  other  states  of  the  northwest.  The  dignified 
office  of  United  States  senator  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  Gibson  as  the  result  of  the  balloting  in  the  state 
legislative  assembly  of  1900-igoi,  where  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  a  deadlock  was  maintained 
for  many  days,  Mr.  Gibson  being  elected  on  March 
8,  1 901,  on  the  twenty-third  ballot  of  that  day  and 
the  sixty-sixth  ballot  of  the  session.  This  compli- 
ment was  all  the  more  pronounced  when  it  is  taken 
into  consideration  that  he  had  not  been  an  aspirant 
for  the  honor  and  that  the  forces  rallied  to  his  sup- 
port with  marked  enthusiasm  and  by  his  election 
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ended  one  of  the  most  memorable  legislative  con- 
tests in  the  history  of  the  nation.  In  the  hands  of 
Senator  Gibson  the  interests  of  the  state  are  safely 
reposed  so  far  as  he  is  able  to  foster  and  protect 
them  through  the  dignified  office  to  which  he  has 
been  called,  and  the  distinction  thus  conferred  upon 
him  is  one  that  is  recognized  as  a  just  reward  for 
his  able  and  effective  labors  as  one  of  the  progres- 
sive and  loyal  citizens  of  Montana. 


ARTHUR  J.  CRAVEN.— A  district  in  York- 
shire, England,  of  peculiar  dialect  and  cus- 
toms, is  known  as  Craven  (originally  Craigpen),  so- 
called  from  the  outcropping  rockheads  with  which 
it  abounds.  Families  are  still  resident  there  bear- 
ing the  name  and  having  a  common  ancestry  with 
the  American  branches  of  the  family  whose  fore- 
fathers came  here  during  the  early  days  of  the  col- 
onies. One  of  these  branches  settled  in  New  Jer- 
sey and  afterwards  afforded  to  history  names  which 
are  illustrious,  particularly  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  Another  branch  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  original  American  progenitor  (or  his  son 
James)  being  a  purchaser  of  land  from  William 
Penn,  within  seven  miles  of  Penn's  manor.  Ar- 
thur J.  Craven,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  is  descended 
from  the  Pennsylvania  family.  His  mother's  par- 
ents (her  father  a  Wilson,  her  mother  a  Gaston) 
represented  the  best  elements  of  the  Scotch-Irish 
and  the  French  Huguenot,  and  were  also  de- 
scended from  families  who  came  to  America  in  the 
days  of  the  colonies.  Both  his  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal ancestors  were  valiant  defenders  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  in  the  Revolution  and  in  the  war  of 
1812.  Thomas  Craven,  his  great-grandfather,  was 
with  Washington  at  Trenton,  Princeton  and  Val- 
ley Forge,  and,  according  to  the  records  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  died  in  Indiana 
county  in  1832.  John  Gill  Craven,  the  father  of 
Arthur  J.,  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Ind.,  April 
2,  1823.  He  was  graduated  from  Miami  Univer- 
sity, situated  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Oxford, 
Ohio,  and  completed  a  theological  course  in  a  sem- 
inary at  Covington,  Ky.  He  was  a  teacher  and 
preacher,  particularly  active  in  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  in  favor  of  the  freedom  of  the  slaves. 
Martha  Wilson,  the  mother  of  Arthur  J.  Craven, 
was  a  woman  of  gentle  refinement  and  beautiful 
character.  She  was  born  in  Paint  Creek  town- 
ship, Ross  county,  Ohio,  on  June  8,  1827,  and  was 
educated  at  South  Salem  Academy. 


From  this  parentage  Arthur  J.  Craven  was  born 
at  Lancaster,  Ind.,  on  December  12,  1857,  where 
his  father  had  charge  of  an  academy.  When  he 
was  between  three  and  four  years  of  age  the  family 
moved  to  Minnesota,  his  father  seeking  improve- 
ment in  health  by  a  change  of  climate  and  resolv- 
ing to  adopt  more  exclusively  his  chosen  work  in 
the  ministry.  And  thus  in  Minnesota  there  com- 
menced the  usual  itineracy  of  the  pioneer  preacher, 
an  experience  full  of  hardship  for  himself  and  his 
family,  fraught  with  all  privations  incident  to  the 
frontier,  and  with  the  dangers  and  alarms  attendant 
on  the  Indian  massacre  in  1862.  When  ten  years  of 
age,  after  attending  his  first  school  at  Mankato,  his 
parents  moved  to  Iowa.  They  settled  first  at 
Pella,  where  Arthur's  education  was  resumed  in  the 
schools  of  that  town,  ostensibly  public  schools  in 
those  days,  but  dominated  by  the  Hollanders, 
whose  colonies  had  settled  there  and  in  the  coun- 
try surrounding.  From  Pella  the  itineracy  of  the 
preacher  led  the  family,  which  then  numbered 
five  boys  and  two  girls,  to  a  brush  farm  in  Inde- 
pendence township,  Jasper  county,  Iowa.  Here 
the  boys  learned  to  rescue  a  family  homestead 
from  hazel  brush  and  scrub  oaks,  attended  school 
in  the  winter  and  enjoyed  withal  the  many  pleas- 
ures coupled  with  the  rigorous  discipline  of  coun- 
try life.  In  1872,  the  parents  seeking  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  higher  education  of  their  children, 
traded  the  farm  for  an  academy  property  with 
farm  lands  adjacent  at  Irving,  a  small  village  on 
the  western  line  of  Benton  county,  Iowa.  This 
academy  soon  developed  into  a  normal  school  for 
advanced  pupils  from  the  surrounding  country,  in 
which  young  Craven  was  thoroughly  grounded  in 
the  common  English  branches  of  an  education. 
When  sixteen  years  of  age  he  passed  the  examina- 
tion for  a  teacher's  certificate  and  taught  a  public 
school  in  one  of  the  country  districts,  receiving 
therefor  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  Becoming 
ambitious  for  a  higher  education  and  his  parents 
being  without  means  to  send  him  away  to  school, 
he  taught  five  terms  in  the  country  schools  and 
bade  a  final  farewell  to  his  home  life  on  departing 
for  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City,  when  he  was 
nineteen  years  of  age.  Here,  by  dint  of  labor  in 
vacations,  teaching  part  of  the  time  in  connection 
with  the  prosecution  of  his  college  studies,  editing 
the  college  paper,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  loan  from 
one  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  he  succeeded 
in  being  graduated  with  his  class,  forty  in  number, 
from  the  classical  course  in  the  spring  of  1882.      In 
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college  he  was  eminent  in  literary  work,  taking  the 
class  prize  in  the  junior  year,  and  winning  first 
place  in  the  year  following  in  a  literary  contest 
among  the  representatives  from  twelve  of  the  vari- 
ous colleges  of  the  state.  Going  then  in  1882  as 
the  state  representative  to  Indianapolis,  he  entered 
the  inter-state  contest  for  oratory,  meeting  there 
the  representatives  of  five  other  states  and  received 
second  honors. 

The  year  following  his  graduation  he  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  at  West  Branch,  Iowa,  and 
was  thus  able  to  pay  his  college  debt  and  have  a 
surplus  left  for  preparing  himself  for  admission  to 
the  bar.  He  read  law  in  th.e  office  of  Judge  H.  S. 
W'inslow  in  Newton,  Jasper  county,  was  admitted 
to  practice  on  July  30,  1884,  married  Miss  Emily 
Kerr,  an  estimable  lady  of  Scotch  ancestry,  the  sis- 
ter of  his  college  chum,  and  sought  a  location  in 
the  west,  coming  direct  to  Helena,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  August  7,  1884,  and  after  an  mterval  of 
one  year  passed  in  teaching,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  law  books,  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law. 
Devoting  himself  to  the  earnest  prosecution  of  his 
profession  he  has  always  enjoyed  the  fullest  con- 
fidence of  his  numerous  clients  and  friends,  and 
ranks  well  with  his  associates  at  the  bar.  Seem- 
ingly desirous  in  the  past  to  avoid  digressions 
into  active  politics,  he,  nevertheless,  has  often  re- 
sponded in  the  various  campaigns  to  the  demands 
upon  him,  and  has  always  proven  himself  a  force- 
ful, effective  speaker,  while  on  numerous  public  oc- 
casions, upon  topics  of  patriotic,  educational  or 
general  interest,  he  is  accorded  a  place,  by  his  audi- 
ences, among  the  best  orators  of  the  state.  Gener- 
ous in  his  estimation  of  others,  sincere  in  his  devo- 
tion to  principles,  honest  in  his  dealings,  indepen- 
dent in  thought,  he  is  a  type  of  citizenship  which 
counts  in  the  estimation  of  the  elements  which 
make  for  moral  and  civic  progress.  Among  useful 
positions  of  trust  held  by  him  are  these :  Mem- 
ber of  Helena  school  board  for  three  years  ;  city  at- 
torney of  Helena ;  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention ;  president  of  the  Montana  Society  of 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution ;  member  of 
fourth  legislative  assembly  (in  which  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  judiciary  committee) ;  president  of  Hel- 
ena Athletic  Association ;  past  master  of  Morning 
Star  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  master  workman  of 
Capitol  Lodge  No.  2,  A.  O.  U.  W. ;  chairman  com- 
mittee on  laws  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  A.  O.  U.  W. ; 
member  of  board  of  First  Unitarian  Society  of 
Helena ;  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Mon- 


tana Historical  Society  (appointed  by  Governor 
Smith,  re-appointed  by  Governor  Toole).  His 
home  is  cheered  by  three  children,  two  boys,  Les- 
lie and  Wilson,  and  one  girl,  Margaret. 


^j^HEOPHILUS  B.  GRAVER.— Among  the 
1  many  gentlemen  whose  personal  sketches  with 
varying  nationalities,  early  environments,  individ- 
ual advantages  and  accompHshments  of  those  rep- 
resented as  founders  and  builders  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Montana,  which  appear  in  this  volume, 
Mr.  Graver  stands  well  to  the  front.  An  honored 
veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  the  greatest  the  world  has 
ever  known,  he  is  now  one  of  the  prominent  farm- 
ers and  stockgrowers  of  Beaverhead  county,  his 
well  improved  ranch  being  located  twelve  miles 
northwest  of  the  village  of  Red  Rock,  his  postoffice 
address. 

]\Ir.  Graver  is  a  native  of  Gloucester  county,  N. 
J.,  where  he  was  born  February  9,  1847,  the  eighth 
in  order  of  birth  of  the  sixteen  children  of  Samuel 
P.  and  Elizabeth  (Nelson)  Graver,  the  former  also 
born  in  New  Jersey,  his  father,  however,  having 
been  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  coming  to  the 
United  States  about  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth 
century  and  locating  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  de- 
voted the  residue  of  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
Sanmel  P.  was  a  farmer  in  his  native  state,  and  in 
1852  removed  to  Indiana,  where  he  remained  until 
1855,  and  thence  to  Iowa,  where  he  followed  farm- 
ing until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1894.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  was  also  born  in  New  Jer- 
sey, as  was  her  father,  Samuel  Nelson,  who  was  of 
English  lineage  and  an  active  participant  in  the  war 
of  1812.  Elizabeth  (Nelson)  Graver  died  in  For- 
est Home,  Iowa,  in  the  year  1873. 

Theophilus  B.  Graver,  our  subject,  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana  and  Iowa,  and  was 
but  fourteen  years  of  age  when  the  thundering  of 
rebel  guns  against  the  walls  of  old  Fort  Sumter 
aroused  his  loyal  and  patriotic  nature,  and  his  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  was  kindled  to  definite  action.  He 
enlisted  in  Gompany  E,  Fourth  Iowa  Volunteer 
Gavalry,  and  was  mustered  at  Grinnell,  that  state, 
in  November,  1863.  After  a  short  interval  de- 
voted to  drilling  and  tactical  work  he  joined  the 
regiment  at  Glear  Greek,  Miss.,  in  January,  1864, 
and  the  first  battle  in  which  it  participated  was  that 
at  Guntown.  The  Union  forces  were  commanded 
by  Gen.  Sturgis,  but  were  driven  back  to  Memphis, 
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Tenn.  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith  then  assumed  command, 
and  the  next  engagement  in  which  the  regiment 
took  part  was  that  at  Tupelo,  Miss.,  after  which 
it  returned  to  Memphis  and  later  took  part  in  the 
battle  at  Oxford,  and  thence  sent  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  to  head  off  Gen.  Price.  At  Browns- 
ville, Ark.,  Price  succeeded  in  getting  his  command, 
through,  and  the  Fourth  Iowa  thereafter  followed 
him  through  the  White  and  Black  river  valleys  in 
Arkansas  and  into  Missouri.  Thence  the  regiment 
proceeded  to  Cape  Girardeau  and  on  to  St.  Louis, 
after  which  it  crossed  the  state  and  overtook  Price 
at  Independence,  up  to  which  time  Gen.  Alfred 
Pleasanton  had  been  in  command.  At  that  point 
Gen.  Curtis  assumed  command  and  the  regiment 
was  under  him  until  the  close  of  the  Price  cam- 
paign. A  number  of  engagements  took  place  be- 
tween Independence  and  Fort  Scott,  following 
Price  through  Missouri,  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  In- 
dian Territory.  Mr.  Graver  participated  in  the 
charge  near  Pleasanton,  Kan.,  in  which  Gen.  Mar- 
maduke  was  taken  prisoner,  the  troops  engaged 
being  Winslow's  and  Phillip's  brigades  of  cavalry. 
The  Fourth  Iowa  was  at  Webber's  Falls,  I.  T.,when 
Lincoln  was  elected  president  for  his  second  term. 
They  returned  to  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  during  the 
eight  days'  march  to  that  point  from  Arkansas 
but  one  day's  rations  were  issued.  Arriving  in 
St.  Louis  they  were  sent  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where 
they  remained  until  February,  1865,  and  then 
ordered  to  Gravelly  Spring,  Ala.,  and  assigned  to 
Gen.  James  H.  Wilson's  cavalry  corps,  and  partici- 
pated in  the  campaign  through  that  state  and  Geor- 
gia. The  regiment  was  engaged  at  Montevallo ; 
was  in  the  hard  fight  near  Ebenezer  church  on  the 
first  of  April,  and  on  the  next  day  the  command 
took  the  city  of  Selma.  From  that  point  they 
marched  across  Alabama  by  way  of  Mont- 
gomery, after  having  devoted  a  week  to  building 
a  bridge  across  the  river  at  Selma.  On  the  i6th 
of  April  they  had  a  severe  engagement  with  the 
enemy  at  Columbus,  Ga.  At  that  time  they  had 
not  learned  of  Lee's  surrender  and  continued  the 
march  to  Macon,  Ga.,  where  the  good  tidings 
reached  them.  The  regiment  remained  in  Georgia 
until  August,  when  it  was  mustered  out,  our  sub- 
ject receiving  an  honorable  discharge  on  the  24th  of 
that  month  at  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Having  thus  rendered  valiant  service  to  the  re- 
public, Mr.  Graver  returned  to  his  home  and  re- 
sumed his  educational  work.  He  attended  school 
in  Mount  Pleasant  and  Grinnell,  and  thereafter  com- 


pleted a  course  in  the  business  college  at  Daven- 
port, where  he  was  graduated  in  1871.  He  then 
found  employment  in  connection  with  a  lumbering 
business  at  Grinnell,  and  was  thus  engaged  for  four 
years.  In  1873  he  engaged  in  the  drug  business  at 
Grinnell  and  conducted  this  enterprise  until  1878, 
when  he  sold  out.  In  1879  Mr.  Graver  came  to 
Montana,  locating  at  Noblesville,  where  he  ran  a 
quartz-mill  during  the  winter  of  1879-80,  and  in 
June  removed  to  the  city  of  Butte,  and  for  two 
years  was  engaged  in  lumbering  and  as  a  grocery 
clerk.  In  the  sprmg  of  1882  he  came  to  Beaver- 
head county,  leasing  a  band  of  sheep,  and  has  since 
been  identified  with  the  stock-growing  industry  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  In  December,  1886,  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  land,  the  nucleus  of  his  present 
ranch,  which,  with  leased  tracts,  aggregates  3,000 
acres.  He  herds  an  average  of  6,000  sheep,  prin- 
cipally of  the  Rambouillet,  or  American  Delaine, 
type ;  he  also  raises  cattle,  and  is  a  fancier  of  poul- 
try, to  which  line  he  has  devoted  no  little  attention. 
He  has  been  very  successful  in  his  efforts  and  is 
known  as  one  of  the  progressive  ranch  men  of  this 
section,  whose  integrity  and  honor  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  have  gained  uniform  respect  and  con- 
fidence. 

Politically  Mr.  Craver  is  identified  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  in  1892  he  was  elected  county 
commissioner,  serving  one  year.  He  has  also 
done  effective  service  as  justice  of  the  peace  and  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a  member  of  Steadman  Post  No.  8, 
G.  A.  R.,  at  Dillon,  in  which  he  has  been  honored 
with  the  office  of  commander ;  is  also  identified  with 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  His 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  which  he  has  served  as  steward,  trustee  and 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

On  August  31,  1874,  Mr.  Craver  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  D.  Noble,  who  was  born  in 
Iowa,  whence  she  came  to  Montana  the  year  prior 
to  her  marriage.  Of  the  eight  children  of  this 
union  three  are  living:  Flora  E.,  Oleta  E.  and 
Thomas  Arthur.  The  family  stands  high  in  the 
esteem  of  the  community  and  are  prominent  in 
connection  with  its  best  social  life. 


I  j  ENRY  CROUS.— Among  the  prominent  and 
1  I  successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Gal- 
latin valley  is  Mr.  Croi.i'-,,  a  sterling  pioneer  of  Mon- 
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tana,  and  held  in  esteem  b}'  the  entire  community, 
his  Hfe  having  been  one  of  signal  honor  and  use- 
iulness.  Mr.  Crous  is  a  native  of  Marion  coimty, 
Ohio,  where  he  was  born  October  9,  1834,  a  son  of 
William  Crous,  who  emigrated  from  Germany,  lo- 
cating in  Ohio.  He  was  a  tailor  by  occupation, 
but  after  coming  to  America  devoted  his  attention 
principally  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  eventual- 
ly removed  to  Illinois,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  Hfe.  His  wife  bore  the  name  of 
Mary  Crous;  they  became  the  parents  of  six  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  are  now  living. 

Henry  Crous  passed  his  early  life  in  Ohio  and 
Illinois,  and  his  educational  advantages  were  se- 
cured in  the  public  schools.  He  early  became  in- 
ured to  work  on  the  homestead  farm,  and  after  at- 
taining maturity  continued  to  devote  his  attention 
to  that  line  of  occupation  until  1864,  when  he  start- 
ed on  the  long  journey  which  made  him  one  of 
Montana's  pioneers.  En  route  the  party  found 
many  newly-made  graves,  some  being  hardly  a 
day  old,  thus  designating  the  fatalities  that  had  at- 
tended preceding  emigrant  trains.  Incongruous 
as  it  may  seem,  Mr.  Crous  recalls  that  he  saw  one 
supposed  grave,  above  which  was  placed  a  board 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  those  whose 
bodies  were  ostensibly  interred  beneath.  It  transr 
pired  later,  however,  that  the  "grave"  was  the  de- 
pository of  two  barrels  of  whisky.  He  arrived  at 
Bannack  on  July  8,  1864,  and  there  remained  until 
March  of  the  following  year,  having  engaged  in 
mining  with  but  meagre  success.  He  next  moved  to 
Virginia  City,  where  he  remained  until  the  follow- 
ing September.  During  that  month  an  election  was 
held  in  the  camp,  and  the  day  following  Mr.  Crous 
became  a  member  of  quite  a  large  party  that  start- 
ed on  the  return  trip  to  the  east.  They  encount- 
ered no  particular  difficulty,  though  they  passed 
the  charred  remains  of  several  camps,  and  found 
a  number  of  Indian  bodies,  indicating  conflicts  that 
had  occurred  between  the  red  men  and  the  emi- 
grants. Reaching  Illinois  Mr.  Crous  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1866,  when  he  once  more  made 
the  trip  to  Montana,  arriving  in  Virginia  City  in 
due  course  of  time  and  thence  proceeding  to  the 
Highland  district,  where  he  devoted  some  three 
months  to  prospecting.  His  next  enterprise  was 
that  of  teaming  to  Forts  Benton  and  Peck,  and  was 
identified  with  the  freighting  business  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  In  July,  1869,  he  came  to  Gallatin 
valley ;  in  the  fall  of  the  succeeding  year  he  took 
up  a  tract  of  land  with  a  view  to  establishing  a 


home  and  engaging  in  farming,  having  devoted  a 
fruitless  summer  to  prospecting.  The  land  which 
he  entered  in  the  early  days  is  the  nucleus  of  his 
present  fine  ranch,  which  embraces  560  acres,  a 
large  portion  being  under  effective  irrigation  and 
yielding  handsome  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  other 
farm  products.  The  permanent  miprovemcnts  on 
the  place  are  excellent,  including  a  substantial  and 
commodious  residence,  beautifully  located.  The 
creek  which  runs  across  the  farm  is  well  protected 
and  affords  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  irrigat- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  the  farm.  Mr.  Crous 
has  two  fine  orchards  on  his  place,  principally  apple 
and  crab-apple  trees ;  but  he  has  large  herds  of 
horses  and  high-grade  cattle,  so  that  his  opera- 
tions are  in  every  way  analogous  to  those  in  other 
sections  of  the  state,  and  aggregate  greater  re- 
turns than  are  possible  in  the  eastern  states.  The 
ranch  homestead  is  located  near  Spring  Hill,  his 
postoffice  address.  Mr.  Crous  gives  his  political 
support  to  the  Democrat  party,  and  in  every  way 
shows  a  deep  interest  in  whatever  appertains  to 
the  material  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the 
community.  He  is  thoroughly  public-spirited  and 
progressive  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  reliable 
and  straightforward  citizens  of  this  favored  sec- 
tion, which  has  been  his  home  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  where  he  has  proven  that 
successful  effort  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  but  the 
result  of  intelligent  application  and  determination. 
On  April  10,  1877,  Mr.  Crous  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Millhouse,  who  was  born 
in  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  Frederick  Millhouse, 
who  has  devoted  his  active  life  to  blacksmith- 
ing  and  is  now  (1901)  Hving  in  Illinois, at  the  patri- 
archial  age  of  ninety-one  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crous  are  the  parents  of  eight  children :  Lizzie 
Cora,  Fred  William,  Minnie  Catherine,  Orvis 
George,  Walter  Henry,  Arthur  Edward,  Bertha 
Edith  and  Lester  Earl.  Mr.  Crous  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  school  trustees,  and  fraternally  is 
identified  with  the  Sons  of  Hermann. 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  CULLEN.— In  no  field 
of  human  endeavor  is  there-  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  than  in  that  of  the  law — a 
profession  whose  votaries  must,  if  successful,  be 
endowed  with  native  talent,  sterUng  rectitude  of 
character  and  singleness  of  purpose ;  while  equally 
important  concomitants  are  close  study,  careful 
application  and  broad  general  knowledge  super- 
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added  to  that  of  more  specific  and  technical  order. 
Among  the  distinguished  legists  who  have  lent 
dignity  to  the  bar  of  Montana  and  who  have  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  shaping  the  political  history  of 
the  territory  and  state  is  Hon.  William  E.  Cullen, 
one  of  Montana's  sterling  pioneers  and  a  member 
of  the  present  firm  of  Cullen,  Day  &  Cullen,  of 
Helena.  He  is  familiarly  known  as  Judge  Cullen, 
and  though  he  now  maintains  his  home  in  the  city 
of  Spokane,  Wash.,  he  still  continues  in  active 
practice  in  Montana,  and  this  resume  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  his  many  friends  here  and  of  value  as  a 
memorial  amid  the  annals  of  the  state. 

William  E.  Cullen  is  a  native  of  Richland  county, 
Ohio,  born  in  the  city  of  Mansfield,  on  June  30, 
1837,  his  parents  having  been  numbered  among 
the  pioneers  of  the  Buckeye  state.  In  the  agnatic 
line  Judge  Cullen  traces  his  lineage  back  to  stanch 
Scottish  extraction.  The  original  American  rep- 
resentative was  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Judge, 
and  he  emigrated  from  the  city  of  Edinburg  to 
America  in  1768.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  intellec- 
tual attainments  and  scholarly  habits,  being  a  pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  and  in  such  capacity  becoming  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  one  of  the  early  colleges 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  He  left  a  son  John, 
whose  son  Thomas  W.  was  the  father  of  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  this  review.  Thomas  W.  Cul- 
len was  a  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  was  consummated  his  marriage  to 
Miss  Isabel  Morrison  in  the  year  1805.  Remov- 
ing to  Ohio  in  the  year  1835,  they  passed  the  resi- 
due of  their  lives  m  that  state,  where  the  father 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  and  the  mother  at 
the  age  of  sixty.  They  were  communicants  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  ordered  their 
lives  upon  the  highest  plane.  They  became  the 
parents  of  si.x  children,  of  whom  William  E.  was 
the  first  born. 

William  E.  Cullen  secured  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and 
completed  his  literary  education  by  a  three-years 
course  in  what  is  now  known  as  Kenyon  College, 
a  celebrated  Episcopal  institution  at  Gambler, 
Ohio.  After  leaving  school  he  removed  to  Min- 
nesota, where  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of 
instruction  for  the  Winnebago  Indians,  retaining 
this  incumbency  for  a  period  of  two  years,  within 
which  time  he  had  determined  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  legal  profession  and  had  already  given  in- 
ception to  his  technical  reading.  In  i860  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  Judge  Charles  E.  Flandreau,  at 


that  time  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
of  Minnesota,  and  there  continued  his  studies  un- 
der most  effective  direction  until  1862,  when  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  During  the  Indian  up- 
rising in  Minnesota  in  1862,  culminating  in  the 
massacre  at  New  Ulm,  Judge  Cullen  served  as 
second  lieutenant  in  the  state  troops  and  assisted 
in  suppressing  the  Siou.x.  He  began  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession  at  St.  Peter,  Nicollet 
county,  Minn.,  where  he  associated  himself  with 
Maj.  S.  A.  Buell,  a  brother  of  Gen.  Don.  C.  Buell, 
and  this  professional  alliance  continued  until  1866, 
when  Mr.  Cullen  started  on  the  overland  journey 
to  Montana.  His  method  of  transportation  was  that 
afforded  by  ox  team,  and  as  a  member  of  the  party 
which  made  the  trip  under  Col.  James  Fisk,  which 
reached  Helena  in  August. 

Upon  arriving  in  .what  is  now  the  beautiful  capi- 
tal city  of  Montana  Mr.  Cullen  forthwith  opened 
an  office  and  made  ready  for  continuing  the  active 
work  of  his  profession.  Skilled  lawyers  were  not 
numerous  in  the  territory  in  those  da3's  and  Mr.^ 
Cullen  soon  gained  prestige  and  found  his  service 
in  ready  demand.  The  year  after  his  arrival  in 
the  territory  he  was  elected  a  member  of  its  leg- 
islative assembly  or  council,  at  that  time  composed 
of  only  seven  members,  and  was  the  first  to  con- 
vene subsequent  to  the  annullment  of  the  laws  of 
1866.  At  later  dates  and  on  several  occasions 
Mr.  Cullen  served  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  the  territory  and  state,  and  his  ability  always  re- 
dounded to  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  public  interests.  Among  those  with 
whom  Judge  Cullen  has  been  associated  in  practice 
was  Judge  H.  P.  A.  Smith,  previously  banished 
from  the  territory  by  reason  of  his  too  ardent  de- 
fense of  road  agents.  He  was  a  man  of  signal 
loyalty  to  any  cause  which  he  espoused,  and  his 
efforts  in  the  connection  noted  brought  down  upon 
him  the  ire  of  the  vigilance  committee;  but  was 
eventually  permitted  to  return  to  the  territory, 
where  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  in  1870.  In  1876  Judge  Cullen  entered  into 
partnership  with  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
state  ;  later  he  was  associated  with  George  F.  Shel- 
ton,  and  still  later  with  Gov.  J.  K.  Toole ;  and  for 
many  years  was  division  counsel  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company.  The  present  firm  of 
Cullen,  Day  &  Cullen  was  formed  in  1898,  Judge 
Cullen  being  the  senior  member,  while  the  other 
interested  principals  are  Edward  C.  Day  and  Ern- 
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est  Cullen,  the  only  son  of  our  subject.  Since  1901 
Judge  Cullen  has  maintained  an  office  in  the  city  of 
Spokane,  where  he  passes  the  major  portion  of  his 
time,  though  his  services  are  in  frequent  requisi- 
tion in  connection  with  important  litigation 
handled  by  the  firm  in  the  courts  of  Montana. 

In  1888  the  Judge  received  from  Gov.  Leslie  the 
appointment  of  attorney-general  for  the  territory, 
an  office  which  he  filled  for  one  year;  while  under 
the  regime  of  Gov.  Samuel  T.  Hauser  he  served 
as  adjutant-general.  In  politics  Judge  Cullen  has 
ever  been  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  in  1884  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  ter- 
ritorial central  committee.  He  has  ever  realized 
that  the  law  is  a  jealous  mistress,  and  his  time  has 
been  given  to  the  work  of  his  profession  rather 
than  to  affairs  political.  His  law  practice  has  been 
general  and  of  a  very  important  character,  for 
large  interests  are  seldom  placed  in  imskilled 
hands.  His  ability  is  recognized  l^y  the  public  and 
the  profession,  and  is  the  outcome  of  close  study, 
thorough  preparation  of  his  cases,  keen  analysis 
of  facts  and  a  logical  application  of  the  law.  Be- 
fore a  jury  or  court  he  enters  easily  and  naturally 
into  the  argument.  There  is  no  straining  after 
effect,  but  a  precision  and  clearness  in  statement, 
an  acuteness  and  strength  in  argument  which  in- 
dicate a  mind  trained  in  the  severest  school  of  in- 
vestigation, and  to  which  analytical  reasoning  is 
habitual.  During  his  long  and  honorable  career 
as  law\er  and  citizen  Judge  Cullen  has  ever  re- 
tained the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  protessional 
confreres  and  of  the  community  at  large  and 
among  those  who  have  lent  dignity  to  the  bar  of 
Montana  none  is  more  deserving  of  representation 
in  this  work. 

In  1878,  in  Helena,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Judge  Cullen  and  Miss  Caroline  V.  Stokes,  who 
was  born  in  Illinois,  her  father,  Clarence  B.  Stokes, 
having  been  a  prominent  attorney  of  New  York. 
Of  this  union  five  children  have  been  born,  Violet, 
Ernest,  Grace,  Lilian  and  Mary.  The  son,  who  is 
associated  with  his  father  in  practice,  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  literary  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  later  took 
a  course  at  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 
and  is  a  young  man  of  signal  force  and  ability. 


HENRY  GUSHING.— Among  the  worthy  pio- 
neers of  the  great  northwest  and  representa- 
tive citizens  of  Dillon,  there  is  none  more  highly 


honored  than  Henry  Gushing,  now  retired  from  ac- 
tive business,  enjoying  that  otium  cum  dignate,  the 
just  reward  of  a  useful  and  well  spent  life.  Mr. 
Gushing  is  a  native  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  born  on  January  17,  1834,  that 
county  having  been  the  birthplace  of  his  father, 
James  Gushing,  who  was  a  shoe  manufacturer,  and 
of  his  mother,  Dina  Foster,  whose  father  was  an 
extensive  manufacturer  of  brick.  In  the  family 
there  were  eight  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of 
this  review  was  the  youngest.  Henry  Gushing  re- 
ceived his  educational  training  in  the  public  schools 
of  Norfolk  county,  and  then  devoted  five  years  to 
learning  the  shoemaking  trade,  in  which  he  became 
a  skilled  artisan.  In  1835  '''^  came  to  America, 
and'  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  Philadel- 
phia started  for  the  west,  crossing  the  plains  with 
the  primitive  equipment  common  to  the  early 
emigrants  and  arriving  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
in  October,  1855.  The  party  of  which  he  was  a 
member  had  some  trouble  with  the  Indians  near 
the  south  pass  of  the  Platte  river,  losing  all  their 
cattle.  They  made  overture  to  the  chief  of  the 
band  to  return  the  cattle,  agreeing  to  give  him 
certain  provisions  in  exchange.  The  chief  con- 
sented to  return  the  lost  property,  and  the  com- 
modities given  him  in  exchange  comprised  two 
bo.xes  of  crackers,  one  bo.x  of  pipes  and  six  boxes 
of  tobacco.  Upon  arriving  in  Salt  Lake  City  Mr. 
Gushing  established  himself  in  the  shoe  business, 
in  which  he  was  there  .engaged  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years,  but  devoted  some  time  to  prospect- 
ing in  the  Black  Hills  in  1864.  In  1881  Mr.  Gush- 
ing came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Dillon,  where 
he  engaged  in  business  until  1900,  when  he  retired. 
In  politics  he  has  ever  given  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party ;  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church ;  fraternally  he  was  a 
charter  member  of  Dillon  Lodge  No.  15,  I.  O.  O. 
F.,  in  which  he  has  filled  all  the  official  chairs,  and 
of  Dillon  Lodge  No.  7,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  in  the  organ- 
ization of  which  he  was  instrumental. 

In  1855,  in  the  city  of  Liverpool,  England,  Mr. 
Gushing  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah 
Hewett,  who  was  born  in  Norfolk.  They  became  the 
parents  of  eight  children,  all  of  whom  were  edu- 
cated in  the  northwest,  where  the  parents  have  so 
long  maintained  their  home.  William  J.  Gushing, 
a  representative  member  of  the  bar  of  Beaverhead 
county,  is  mentioned  in  the  appending  sketch ;  Lo- 
renzo, the  second  son,  went  to  the  Philippines  as 
a  member  of  a  Montana  regiment;  Frank  is  en- 
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gaged  in  the  shoe  business  in  Dillon ;  Edward  is 
a  barber  in  the  same  city;  Harry  is  in  Alaska,  and 
Harriet  is  the  wife  of  R.  J.  Moore. 


WILLIAM  J.  GUSHING.— In  the  preceding 
sketch  we  have  briefly  outlined  the  life  his- 
tory of  that  honored  pioneer,  Henry  Gushing,  the 
father  of  the  subject  of  this  review.  William  J. 
Gushing  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative 
young  members  of  the  bar  of  Beaverhead  county, 
and  it  is  but  consistent  that  he  be  accorded  definite 
consideration  among  those  who  have  added  to  the 
prestige  of  the  bar  of  Montana.  Mr.  Gushing  was 
born  in  Salt  Lake  Gity,  Utah,  on  October  25,  1876, 
and  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Dillon,  Mont.,  where  his  father  took  up 
his  abode  in  1881.  Here  he  completed  the  prescribed 
course  in  the  high  school  and  was  graduated  as 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1894.  In  the  same  year 
he  entered  the  business  college  at  Dillon,  where  he 
completed  a  thorough  course  and  was  graduated  in 
1895.  Ambitious  to  continue  his  educational  work 
he  matriculated  in  the  Montana  State  Agricultural 
Gollege,  at  Bozeman,  in  1895,  and  there  devoted 
his  attention  to  special  studies  until  the  following 
year  when  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Denver  and  pursued  his  technical 
studies  until  1898  and  secured  admission  to  the 
bar  of  Colorado.  In  December  of  the  same  year 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Montana  and  located 
in  the  city  of  Butte  until  the  close  of  the  year  1899. 
On  January  .2,  1900,  Mr.  Gushing  opened  an  office 
in  Dillon,  and  has  since  been  established  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  this  point,  being  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  the  same,  and  gained  a  clientage 
of  representative  order.  He  makes  a  specialty  of 
mining  law,  but  is  well  informed  on  the  general  sci- 
ence of  jurisprudence;  is  a  close  student,  unremit- 
ting in  his  application  and  a  young  man  who  has 
shown  much  ability  as  an  advocate  and  counsel.  In 
politics  he  is  an  ardent  Republican  and  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  the  party  cause.  He  was  the 
nominee  of  his  party  for  courity  attorney  of 
Beaverhead  county  in  the  fall  of  1900,  but 
was  defeated  with  the  balance  of  the  ticket. 
His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Baptist 
church  and  fraternally  is  identified  with  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men,  being  prophet  of  his 
lodge.  Mr.  Gushing  finds  diversion  in  hunting 
and  fishing-,  which  constitute  his  chief  recreation. 


He  has  done  some  prospecting.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Spanish-American  war  Mr.  Gushing  became 
a  member  of  Company  E,  First  Colorado  Infantry, 
and  was  made  first  sergeant;  but  when  the  com- 
mand was  mustered  into  the  United  States  ser- 
vice he  was  rejected  on  account  of  defective  vision. 
Mr.  Gushing  is  one  of  the  popular  young  men  of 
Dillon,  and  his  advancement  in  his  profession  is 
assured. 


A  NDREW  JACKSON  DAVIS,  deceased,  who 
r\  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  financiers  the 
northwest  has  ever  known,  was  for  many  years 
a  resident  of  Butte,  Mont.,  in  which  city  he  con- 
trolled large  interests  and  whose  enterprises  form 
an  important  portion  of  the  history  of  the  state.  He 
was  born  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  April  25,  1819.  In 
the  opening  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  young 
man  emigrated  from  Wales  to  the  United  States, 
and  settled  at  Wilbraham,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  This  was  Asa 
Davis,  father  of  Andrew  J.  Davis  and  twelve  other 
children.  Andrew  J.  Davis  had  obtained  a  good 
common  school  education  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  this  was  supplemented  by  an  early  business  ex- 
perience in  a  dry  goods  house  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
For  several  years  he  had  looked  upon  the  west  as 
affording  better  opportunities  for  a  young  man  than 
the  more  congested  eastern  states,  and  the  young 
man  adopted  Horace  Greeley's  famous  advice  to 
"Go  west,  young  man."  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  was  in  business  for  himself  at 
Madison,  Ind.,  and  some  years  later  he 
was  trading  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  Here  he  laid  broad  the  foundations  of  the 
immense  properties  that  he  subsequently  acquired. 
Probably  the  first  "chain  of  stores"  established  in 
any  state  were  located  at  various  points  in  Iowa 
by  him  in  1839,  ^^'^  ^^  successfully  operated  them 
for  a  number  of  years.  During  the  Black  Hawk 
war  Mr.  Davis  was  in  Iowa,  and  purchased  from 
the  Indians  800  acres  of  land  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Des  Moines  river,  which  he  developed  as  a  farm. 
This  he  retained  until  his  death,  and  its  possession 
is  still  in  the  family.  During  that  time  he  was  still 
further  diversifying  his  industries  by  operating  in 
milling  and  distilling.  In  1852  he  leased  this  large 
farm,  and  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  where 
for  a  time  he  engaged  in  not  very  successful  min- 
ing. He  then  returned  to  Iowa,  but  soon  made  a 
second  visit  to  the  Golden  state,  and  explored  the 
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country  north  of  Puget  Sound.  From  there  he 
came  directly  to  Montana,  in  the  summer  of  1863. 
Before  this  Mr.  Davis  had  sent  into  the  state  a 
large  stock  of  merchandise,  which  he  sold  to  mer- 
chants of  the  territory.  He  also  engaged  in  freight- 
ing and  merchandising  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
later  became  owner  of  two  grist  mills  at  Gallatin. 
In  the  winter  of  1866  he  took  a  stock  of  goods  from 
Virginia  City  to  Helena,  and  sent  another  stock 
into  the  Gallatin  valley.  The  ramifications  of  his 
business  increased  rapidly.  He  introduced  the  first 
flouring  machinery  into  the  Gallatin  valley.  This 
was  for  the  Gallatin  City  flouring  mill,  which  he 
erected.  Since  1864  he  had  been  loaning  money 
on  Montana  properties,  and  in  so  doing  had  ac- 
quired such  financial  interests  that  he  felt  obliged 
to  remain  and  participate  in  the  hardships  of  the 
new  and  rugged  territory.  By  the  non-payment  of 
money  borrowed  on  them  numerous  valuable  prop- 
erties fell  into  his  hands,  and  thus  his  business  was 
constantly  extending.  He  purchased  the  wrecks  of 
twenty-seven  mills,  converted  them  into  other  es- 
tablishments, and  continued  to  reap  golden  har- 
vests. He  made  the  first  land  entry  in  Silver  Bow 
district,  received  the  first  patent  issued  there  and 
in  1876  furnished  $80,000  worth  of  machinery  for 
this  district.  In  1870  he  built  an  extensive  foundry 
at  Helena.  In  addition  to  these  widely  varying 
operations  he  acquired  ownership  in  a  number  of 
quartz  mines,  among  them  the  Lexington.  This 
proved  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  both  silver  and 
gold.  These  diverse,  extensive  and  complicated 
interests  were  handled  successftilly  by  the  financial 
genius  of  Mr.  Davis,  who  conducted  all  of  them 
with  marked  ability,  making  a  record  for  financial 
talent  never  exceeded  in  the  northwest.  As  an  ad- 
dition to  his  other  multitudinous  affairs,  during 
this  time  he  engaged  extensively  in  cattle  raising, 
he  and  his  partner  selling  their  property  in  that  one 
line  for  $300,000.  In  1881  Mr.  Davis  sold  the  Lex- 
ington mine  to  a  foreign  syndicate  for  $1,000,000 
in  cash.  He  retained  a  fifteen  per  cent,  interest  in 
the  new  company,  and  also  by  an  agreement  caused 
the  syndicate  to  expend  $613,000  in  improvements. 
In  1 88 1  also  Mr.  Davis  organized  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Butte.  Before  this  he  was  a  large 
stockholder  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Helena. 
In  1884  he  became  sole  owner  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Butte,  which  he  successfully  operated  until 
his  death,  March  11,  1890.  During  his  latter  years 
Mr.  Davis  acquired  a  number  of  mining  claims. 
These   he   disposed   of   in    1887   to   the   Butte   and 


Boston  Mining  Company  for  $750,000,  he  retain- 
ing one-half  of  the  stock  of  the  new  company. 

Mr.  Davis  never  married  and  his  immense  estate 
passed  into  the  possession  of  his  brother,  John  A. 
Davis.  This  sketch  presents  an  outline  of  the  ca- 
reer of  one  of  the  master  minds  of  practical  busi- 
ness. In  many  ways  he  was  the  greatest  financier 
of  the  west.  His  cares  and  hardships  were  multi- 
fold, but  his  rewards  were  great.  Some  of  his 
operations  in  Montana  were  Napoleonic  in  their 
breadth  and  amplitude.  Doubtless  he  was  the  first 
millionaire  of  Butte.  His  career  was  one  of  contin- 
ual advancement  from  the  time  he,  a  youth  of  only 
sixteen  years,  embarked  upon  the  sea  of  commerce 
at  Madison,  Ind.  The  business  side  of  Mr.  Davis 
was  not  the  only  side  of  his  nature.  His  successful 
career  was  brightened  by  innumerable  acts  of  gen- 
erosity and  kindness.  He  was  a  ready  and  liberal 
contributor  to  a  large  number  of  charitable  institu- 
tions throughout  the  country.  By  such  deeds  of 
kindness  he  brightened  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  lonely  life.  The  results  of  his  activities 
speak  more  effectively  of  his  ability  than  can  any 
words.  He  achieved  triumphs  such  as  have  been 
won  but  by  few  men  in  America.  He  left  behind  a 
name  second  to  none  in  the  northwest  for  probity, 
force  of  character  and  business  sagacity,  and  it 
will  be  long  before  his  equal  will  arise  in  the 
spheres  of  his-  multitudinous  operations. 


TAMES  H.  DAILEY.— Among  the  alert  and 
J  progressive  young  men  who  have  cast  their  lot 
with  the  vigorous  young  commonwealth  of 
Montana  is  JNIr.  Dailey,  .now  holding  the  respon- 
sible position  of  state  boiler  inspector,  an  office  for 
which  he  is  eminently  qualified  by  intimate  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  mechanics  and  his  wide  and 
varied  practical  experience.  He  is  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Galesburg,  III,  where  he  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  i860.  His  father,  James  Dailey,  a 
blacksmith  and  engineer,  was  born  in  Pittsfield. 
Mass.,  whence  he  removed  to  Illinois  about  the 
year  1848,  and  then  to  Creston,  Iowa,  in  1873. 
He  married  Miss  Anne  Fields,  likewise  a  native  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  they  became  the  parents  of 
five  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  of  whom  are  living. 
Four  of  the  sons  became  engineers,  showing  an 
inherent  predilection  for  mechanics.  James  H. 
Dailey  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Gales- 
burg, III.,  and  Creston,  Iowa,  graduating  from  the 
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high  school  in  the  latter  city  with  the  class  of  1877. 
Having  shown  a  natural  aptitude  for  mechanics, 
his  first  practical  work,  however,  gave  slight  scope 
for  the  utilizing  of  his  talent.  He  started  out  to 
learn  the  printers'  trade,  but  the  "art  preservative" 
demanded  of  him  such  close  confinement  that  he 
abandoned  the  same  and  went  into  the  boiler  shops 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad, 
where  he  learned  boiler-making  under  the  direction 
of  R.  Holloway,  foreman  of  the  shops.  He  became 
an  expert  in  the  line,  but  was  eventually  compelled 
to  give  up  the  work  as  his  hearing  was  becoming- 
impaired.  He  was  then  given  a  position  as  engine 
fireman  on  the  railroad,  was  thus  employed 
for  five  years  and  then  assigned  to  the  position  of 
engineer,  being  thus  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
memorable  strike  of  1888,  in  which  he  and  his  three 
brothers  lost  their  positions.  Later  Mr.  Dailey 
was  sent  from  St.  Paul  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  to  take  charge  of  their  boiler 
works  at  Creston,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  until 
February,  1891,  coming  thence  to  Helena  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  engineer  on  a  dummy  engine 
then  utilized  in  the  operation  of  the  street  railway 
system  in  the  capital  city.  He  remained  with  the 
company  until  the  electric  system  was  installed, 
and  was  the  last  man  to  run  an  engine  over  the 
old  steam-motor  lines.  He  was  then  given  the 
position  as  engineer  at  the  power  house,  but  at 
the  expiration  of  five  months  resigned  to  accept 
position  as  engineer  of  the  Bailey  building. 

In  February,  1897,  Gov.  Smith  appointed  him 
assistant  boiler  inspector  of  the  state,  and  in  this 
capacity  he  served  through  the  four  years  of  the 
gubernatorial  term,  traveling  into  all  sections  of 
the  state  and  testing  and  inspecting  all  steam 
boilers  utilized  for  any  purpose.  This  position  re- 
mained his  until  a  richly  merited  promotion  came 
to  Mr.  Dailey,  on  March  i,  1901,  when  Gov.  Toole 
appointed  him  to  his  present  position  as  state 
boiler  inspector  in  recognition  of  his  ability  and 
effective  services  in  the  minor  position.  The  com- 
mission thus  held  will  continue  during  the  four 
years'  administrative  term  of  Gov.  Toole. 

In  politics  Mr.  Dailey  renders  stanch  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party;  has  been  tendered  va- 
rious offices,  which  he  has  invariably  refused,  hav- 
ing no  desire  to  become  a  candidate  for  public  pre- 
ferment. He  is  prominently  identified  with  a  num- 
ber of  professional  and  social  organizations,  in  each 
of  which  he  enjoys  marked  popularity.  He  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 


tive Firemen  since  1883,  being  one  of  the  oldest 
representatives  of  the  order  in  the  northwest, 
so  far  as  years  of  identification  are  concerned. 
He  has  been  master  of  Mt.  Helena  Lodge  No.  423 
for  a  full  decade,  and  for  tw^elve  years  has  been  a 
delegate  to  the  biennial  national  conventions 
held  in  various  sections  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Dailey 
is  a  member  of  Helena  Lodge  No.  193,  B.  P.  O.  E., 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  Helena  Lodge  No.  2,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Stationary  Engineers,  of  which  he 
has  been  corresponding  secretary  for  eight  years ; 
and  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  Red  Cross  Lodge  of 
the   Knights  of  Pythias  for  eight  years. 

On  April  22,  1883,  Mr.  Dailey  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Lizzie  Corrigan,  who  was  born 
and  reared  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Corrigan,  a  well  known  farmer  of  that 
state,  having  formerly  been  a  contractor,  in  which 
connection  he  constructed  the  canal  from  Colum- 
bus to  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dailey  are 
the  parents  of  two  children:  Myrtle  M.,  born  in 
1893  ;  and  OUie,  born  in  1897. 


MAJ.  W.  DAVENPORT.— Again  we  are  per- 
mitted to  take  under  consideration  the  life 
history  of  one  of  Montana's  honored  pioneers,  and 
one  whose  identification  with  her  industrial  life  has 
been  conspicuous  and  consecutive.  Maj.  William 
Davenport  is  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  origin- 
ators of  the  sheep  industry  which  now  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  material  activities  of  the  state, 
and  in  the  development  of  the  live  stock  business 
has  taken  a  prominent  and  active  part.  Though  he 
is  practically  living  in  retirement  in  the  beautiful 
capital  city  of  the  state,  he  has  interests  which  place 
him  now  among  the  most  extensive  sheep  and  cattle 
growers  in  Montana.  Back  to  the  Old  Dominion 
runs  the  lineage  of  Major  Davenport,  for  his  grand- 
parents on  either  side  were  born  in  Virginia, 
whence  they  removed  to  Bourbon  and  Fayette  coun- 
ties, Ky.,  becoming  pioneers  of  that  state  and  there 
maintaining  their  home  until  death. 

William  Davenport  was  born  in  Bourbon  county, 
Ky..  on  January  17,  1823,  and  in  1823  his  parents, 
Rice  Bullock  and  Letitia  (Musick^  Davenport,  re- 
moved to  Missouri.  Both  parents  were  born  in 
Kentucky  and  in  the  same  year,  1797.  In  Missouri 
Major  Davenport  grew  to  manhood,  having  such 
educational  advantages  as  were  afiforded  in  that  pe- 
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riod,  and  in  1849  he  joined  the  throng  of  argonauts 
making  their  way  to  the  new  gold  fields  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  that  state  he  engaged  in  placer  min- 
ing, but  within  the  year  following  his  arrival  in  the 
state  he  became  interested  in  mercantile  pursuits  in 
Sacramento,  with  a  branch  store  at  Nevada  City, 
but  in  185 1  he  returned  to  Liberty,  Mo.,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  also  engaged  in  farming  for  ten 
years.  Disasters  and  vicissitudes  incidental  to  the 
Civil  war  caused  the  loss  of  much  of  his  property, 
and  in  1864  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Montana, 
arriving  in  Virginia  City  in  September,  and  there 
devoting  his  attention  to  merchandising  until 
March,  1865,  when  he  removed  to  Helena.  Here 
he  first  engaged  in  placer  mining  in  Grizzly  gulch, 
but  in  1S66  the  mines  became  exhausted  and  he  then 
removed  to  Diamond  City,  where  he  took  up  a  new 
line  of  business  and  duties.  He  assumed  charge  of 
the  stage  and  express  office  and  also  engaged  in 
merchandising,  keeping  his  residence  there  until 
1871,  when  he  returned  to  Helena  and  established 
his  permanent  residence. 

Major  Davenport,  in  1871,  became  associated 
with  Thomas  A.  Ray  and  A.  W.  Kingsbury  and  as 
Davenport,  Ray  &  Co.  they  turned  their  attention 
to  the  sheep  industry,  and  in  that  j^ear  also  they 
bought  the  first  band  of  stock  sheep  ever  brought 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  they  prepared  to 
engage  extensively  in  their  new  business.  From 
this  parent  organization  all  the  successive  sheep 
companies  in  Montana  have  sprung.  The  first  band 
of  sheep  came  from  near  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  In 
1874  Davenport.  Rp.v  t^-  Co.  leased  1,000  sheep  to 
Frank  Cooper,  at  a  "lay"  of  one-half  the  wool  ajid 
increase,  and  loaned  him  money  with  which  to  pay 
expenses.  At  the  expiration  of  four  years  the  com- 
pany received  $14,500  as  their  share  of  profits  and 
the  1,000  head  of  sheep  which  represented  the  num- 
ber originally  leased.  Mr.  Cooper  is  still  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  and  has 
accumulated  a  competence.  Major  Davenport  is 
still  one  of  the  large  sheep  and  cattle  owners  in 
iVIontana.  He  has  contributed  much  to  the  devel- 
opment and  upbuilding  of  the  livestock  industry 
in  the  state,  throughout  which  he  enjoys  a  wide  ac- 
quaintanceship and  among  the  residents  of  which 
he  is  highly  esteemed.  He  is  a  heavy  stockholder 
in  the  Choteau  Land  and  Live  Stock  Co.,  was  one 
of  its  organizers,  while  he  is  also  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal stockholders  of  the  Big  Sag  Land  and  Live 
Stock  Co.,  in  whose  organization  he  was  an  impor- 


tant factor;  and  he  is  president  of  the  Davidson- 
Parker  Land  and  Live  Stock  Co.  Major  Daven- 
port was  originally  a  Democrat,  but  he  transferred 
his  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  whose  prin- 
ciples and  policies  have  ever  since  received  his  sup- 
port. About  1867  he  served  by  appointment  for 
nine  months  in  the  office  of  the  county  commis- 
sioner of  Meagher  county,  but  he  has  never  sought 
nor  desired  official  preferment  and  the  incumbency 
noted  is  the  only  one  he  has  ever  retained.  Frater- 
nally he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order.  In 
1853  was  solemnized  the  marriag^e  of  ]\Iajor  Daven- 
port and  Miss  Rachel  Malone,  at  Liberty,  Mo.,  she 
being  a  native  of  Shelby  county,  Ky.,  and  of  their 
seven  children  three  now  survive :  Sally  D.,  wife  of 
A.  J.  Davidson;  Donnell  and  Pearl.  Major  Daven- 
port possesses  superior  business  ability,  sound  judg- 
ment and  spotless  integrity.  His  Montana  career 
has  been  successful  from  practically  his  initial 
venture  in  the  state.  In  the  community  in  which  he 
resides  he  has  the  confidence  of  all,  and  throughout 
the  state  his  name  is  synonymous  with  fair  dealing 
and  inflexible  honesty.  He  is  a  man  of  command- 
ing presence,  bearing  his  years  lightly  and  standing 
as  a  marked  specimen  of  physical  strength  and 
vigor,  though  now  nearing  the  age  of  four  score 
years.  His  title  of  major  was  acquired  in  the  Civil 
war,  when  he  served  for  a  short  time  as  major  of 
a  Missouri  regiment. 


ISAAC  F.  DAVID.— Although  a  native  of  Grant 
county.  Wis.,  Isaac  F.  David  came  to  live  in 
Montana  so  early  that  he  may  be  styled  a  product 
of  the  state.  He  was  born  February  22,  1871,  a  son 
of  Christopher  C.  and  Amanda  David.  (See  his 
sketch  on  another  page  of  this  work.) 

Isaac  F.  David  is  essentially  a  self-made  man. 
having  received  little  education  except  what  he  got 
in  the  harsh  school  of  experience.  From  the  age 
of  eleven  to  that  of  twenty-five  he  devoted  his  time 
to  the  care  of  his  father's  cattle :  and  from  that  age 
to  1893  he  was  a  cattle  or  range  rider.  In  1898  he 
purchased  a  ranch  of  160  acres  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  father's  property,  it  being  the  well  known 
Babcock  ranch.  To  this  he  has  added  a  home- 
stead claim  of  160  acres  and  now  controls  640  acres 
of  productive  land,  having  made  extensive  addi- 
tions by  purchase.  He  recently  conducted  a  meat, 
fruit  and  produce  store,  which  he  sold  to  W.  N. 
Abbott.     He  is  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Knight  of 
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Pythias,  and  gives  both  orders  active  and  service- 
able support.  In  politics  he  is  a  zealous  and  ar- 
dent Republican,  giving  his  time  freely  to  his  party 
and  occasionally  accepting  a  place  in  official  har- 
ness, among  them  being  that  of  constable,  in  which 
office  he  served  acceptably  several  terms. 

Mr.  David  was  married  July  19,  1898,  to  Miss 
Grace  A.  Davey,  a  Californian  by  birth  and  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Mary  Davey,  natives  of  England 
who  settled  in  the  Golden  state  in  its  early  history. 
John  Davey  was  a  prominent  Mason,  and  both  he 
and  his  wife  were  active  members  of  the  Meth- 
odist church.  He  died  in  1878,  and  his  widow  is 
making  her  home  near  Utica.  Mrs.  David  is  the 
only  surviving  child,  and  is  herself  the  mother  of 
one  son,  John  C.  David.  She  and  her  husband  are 
members  of  the  Methodist  church,  and  both  are 
well  pleased  with  their  present  home  in  the  great 
Treasure  state. 


i^  EORGE  E.  DAVIS. — Among  the  representa- 
vJ  tive  citizens  of  Bozeman,  where  he  holds  the 
office  of  county  commissioner  of  Gallatin  county, 
and  also  that  of  city  counsellor,  is  Mr.  Davis,  who 
has  long  been  identified  with  the  beautiful  Gallatin 
valley.  He  was  born  in  Aberdare,  county  Gla- 
morgan, Wales,  on  April  17,  1S52,  the  son  of  Evan 
and  Margaret  (Jones)  Davis.  Evan  Davis  was 
born  in  Llancarvan,  in  south  Wales,  and  came  with 
his  family  to  the  United  States  in  1856.  They 
stopped  for  a  time  in  Ohio,  and  then  went  to  Union 
county,  Ky.,  where  the  father  engaged  in  coal  min- 
ing until  his  death  in  1876.  His  wife,  in  girlhood 
Margaret  Jones,  was  born  in  Wales,  and  there  her 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  1837.  She  died  in 
Belleville,  III,  in  1857,  when  her  son  George  was 
but  five  years  old.  After  her  death  George  E.  Davis 
was  placed  in  charge  of  his  sister  Mar^-aret,  the 
wife  of  James  Smart,  and  he  was  reared  in  their 
home  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio, 
West  Virginia  and  Montana.  He  accompanied  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smart  from  Ohio  to  Ogden,Utah,  in  1863, 
and  in  1865  they  removed  to  Malad  valley,  Idaho, 
and  four  years  later  took  up  their  abode  in  Mon- 
tana, where  Mr.  Smart  devoted  his  attention  to 
farming  and  stock  raising  for  nearly  a  decade. 

Mr.  Davis  was  associated  with  hir,  brother-in-law 
until  he  was  twenty-six  years  old,  when  he  came  to 
the  Gallatin  valley  and  purchased  a  farm  of  160 
acres  at  Spring  Hill,  twelve  miles  north  of  Boze- 


man, the  ranch  lying  on  Ross  creek.  In  1880  he 
made  a  homestead  entry  of  an  adjoining  quarter 
section,  and  later  purchased  eighty  acres,  so  that 
his  present  estate  aggregates  400  acres.  The  land 
is  all  arable  and  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  raises 
magnificent  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  The 
ranch  is  under  effective  improvement  and  highly 
cultivated,  being  one  of  the  most  valuable  places 
in  this  favored  section.  In  1893  Mr.  Davis  leased 
his  Spring  Hill  farm,  having  taken  by  lease  a  farm 
of  240  acres,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Bozeman. 
He  made  his  home  in  Bozeman,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  farm.  In  1893 
he  erected  a  handsome  residence  at  603  Mendenhall 
street,  Bozeman,  of  modern  architectural  design 
and  the  latest  equipments,  and  here  he  now  main- 
tains his  home,  retaining  supervision  of  his 
agricultural  interests,  bringing  to  bear  the  most 
progressive  and  effective  methods. 

Mr.  Davis,  as  a  stalwart  Republican,  has  served 
continuously  in  the  city  council  of  Bozeman  since 
1895,  with  the  exception  of  1898.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners, and  in  this  responsible  office  he  is  render- 
ing efficient  service.  He  is  known  as  one  of  the 
county's  most  public-spirited  citizens,  having  execu- 
tive ability  and  business  judgment.  Mr.  Davis  is 
identified  with  Western  Star  Lodge  No.  4,  I.  O. 
O.  F. ;  with  Bozeman  Lodge  No.  5,  A.  O.  U.  W., 
and  with  Bridger  Camp  No.  62,  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  At  Malad  City,  Idaho,  on  May  12,  1879, 
Mr.  Davis  wedded  Miss  Catherine  Williams,  born 
at  Pomeroy,  Qhio,  in  1863,  the  daughter  of  John 
T.  Williams,  who  removed  to  Malad  City  in  1877, 
and  was  an  extensive  stock  grower.  l\Ir.  and  Mrs. 
Davis  have  had  seven  children,  the  fourth  being 
George,  who  died  in  Spring  Hill  on  November  9, 
1889,  at  the  age  of  six  and  one-half  years.  The 
surviving  children  are  Evan  V.,  Martha  W., 
Margaret  C,  Cornelius,  William  J.  and  James 
Lawrence. 


q^HOMAS  J.  DAVIDSON,  ex-sheriflf  of  Lewis 
1  and  Clarke  county,  Mont.,  is  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  Helena.  He  was  born  in  Franklin 
county,  Mo.,  in  March,  1856,  and  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Missouri,  where  he  was  a  farmer  until 
1882,  when  he  came  to  Helena.  Here  he  associ- 
ated himself  with  his  brother,  A.  J.  Davidson,  in  the 
sale  of  agricultural  implements.  In  1883  he  re- 
moved to  Fort  Benton,  but  soon  returned  to  Helena 
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where  he  has  since  made  his  liome.  In  March, 
1893,  Mr.  Davidson  was  made  deputy  United 
States  marshal  under  Marshal  William  A'lcDer- 
mott  and  served  as  such  until  his  election  as  sheriff 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  in  1896.  Politically 
Mr.  Davidson  has  been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and  is 
a  prominent  and  influential  worker  in  the  interests 
of  that  party.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  In  the  course  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  it  was  the  lot  of  Sheriff  David- 
son to  execute  Joseph  H.  Allen,  who  was 
hanged  on  September  14,  1899,  for  the  murder 
of  J.  S.  Reynolds.  In  1886  Sheriff  Davidson  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Aurora  Roy,  also  a  na- 
tive of  Missouri.  They  have  two  sons,  Samuel  R. 
and  Harold  A.  Mr.  Davidson  is  popularly  known 
in  the  state  and  numbers  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
in  the  community  in  which  he  resides. 


TT^ILLIAM  H.  DAVIS,  treasurer  of  Gallatin 
VV  county,  Mont.,  is  a  resident  of  Bozeman,  and 
a  man  highly  esteemed  by  all.  He  was  born  in 
Pottawattamie  county,  Iowa,  May  15,  1850,  a  son 
of  William  Davis,  a  native  of  Wales.  In  1848  he 
came  from  Wales  to  the  United  States,  locating 
in  Pottawattamie  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
business  of  mining  coal.  Being  convinced  of  the 
more  favorable  possibilities  of  the  West  in  1852 
he  started  with  his  family  for  Utah,  but  died  en 
route.  The  mother,  Elizabeth  (Charles)  Davis, 
was  born  in  Wales,  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  proceeded  to  the  place  of  her  destination  in 
Utah.  Here  she  was  again  married,  and  settled 
permanently  in  Montana  in  1863,  but  died  in 
Oregon,  June  29,  1886,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five 
years.  She  was  the  mother  of  fifteen  children,  of 
whom  seven  are  still  living.  The  subject  of  this 
biography,  William  H.  Davis,  was  reared  on  a  farm 
and  educated  in  the  public  schools.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  he  was  a  mere  babe,  and  early  in  life 
was  compelled  to  shoulder  responsibilities  that 
would  have  weighed  down  a  much  older  person. 
Right  manfully  did  he  come  to  the  assistance  of 
his  bereaved  mother,  working  a  portion  of  the  old 
homestead  near  Bozeman,  a  part  of  which  he  still 
owns  with  other  valuable  realty  holdings,  and  this 
fine  property  he  has  accumulated  with  the  assist- 
ance of  his  estimable  wife,  his  noble  sons  and 
daughters.     Practically  he  is  a  self-educated  man, 


if  there  is  one  in  Montana.  Throughout  the  days 
of  his  early  youth  and  manhood  he  was  engaged 
strictly  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  enjoyed  but 
scanty  school  privileges;  but  to  such  good  use  did 
he  apply  his  talents  that  in  1898  he  was  nominated 
by  the  Democratic  party  for  the  office  of  county 
treasurer,  was  endorsed  by  the  Independent  party, 
and  elected  by  a  most  flattering  plurality.  He  is 
still  satisfactorily  filling  the  position.  The  first 
vote  cast  by  Mr.  Davis  was  for  Grover  Cleve- 
land, following  the  admission  of  Montana  as  a 
state. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Davis  occurred  October  12, 
1 87 1.  He  was  then  united  to  Miss  Mary  Githens, 
who  was  born  near  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  October  13, 
1856,  a  daughter  of  John  M,  and  Rebecca 
(Cooper)  Githens.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Davis  was 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  died  in  Gallatin  county, 
October  14,  1878,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 
Her  mother  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  died  Janu- 
ary 27,  1890,  at  about  the  same  age  as  her  husband. 
She  was  the  mother  of  twelve  children,  six  of  whom 
are  still  living.  The  paternal  grandparents  of  the 
wife  of  our  subject  were  of  the  early  "Daniel 
Boone"  days.  Her  maternal  grandparents  were 
among  the  pioneers  of  Ohio.  Mrs.  Davis  is  a  lady 
of  great  refinement  and  high  intelligence,  and  is 
an  important  factor  and  earnest  worker  in  the  field 
of  Christian  Science,  which  has  contributed  so 
greatly  to  her  general  health.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Davis  have  been  born  four  children,  one  of  whom 
died  when  quite  young.  Of  the  living,  John  Walter 
was  born  October  2,  1872.  He  resides  at  home,  and 
is  in  attendance  at  the  College  at  Bozeman.  Laura 
B.,  born  in  1876,  married  Mr.  Clyde  Corbly, 
deputy  treasurer  of  Gallatin  county  under  his 
father-in-law.  To  Mr.  Corbly  great  credit  is  due 
for  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  county  are  conducted.  He  is  a  bright 
and  scholarly  young  man.  William  L.,  the  young- 
est child  of  Mr.  Davis,  was  born  in  1879,  is  mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  one  child.  He  is  at  present 
the  general  manager  of  his  father's  ranch  in  Gal- 
latin county,  and  is  a  practical  agriculturalist. 
This  promising  family  of  children  were  all  born  on 
the  old  farm,  near  the  city  of  Bozeman.  Mr. 
Davis  and  his  step-father  raised  the  first  wheat  ever 
grown  in  the  famous  Gallatin  valley. 

The  prominence  and  honorable  standing  of  Mr. 
Davis  in  the  community  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
tribute.  He  is  a  man  who  has  honorably  won  his 
way  to  the  confidence  of  all  of  his  personal  friends 
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and  business  associates.  He  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  the  father  of  a  most  lovable  and  in- 
teresting family. 


DAVID  DAVIS.— The  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  numbered  among  the  pioneers  of  Montana 
and  his  life  was  one  of  signal  honor  and  useful- 
ness. No  man  in  Gallatin  county  was  held  in 
higher  esteem,  for  he  was  guided  by  the  purest 
principles  and  was  true  in  every  relation  of  life. 
As  to  his  genealogy  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  life 
sketch  of  his  brother,  W.  H.  Davis,  the  present 
treasurer  of  Gallatin  county.  -Mr.  Davis  was  born 
in  Wales,  August  19,  1843,  ^"d  accompanied  his 
parents  to  America.  He  received  a  common  school 
education  in  his  youth,  and  early  in  life  began  to 
depend  on  his  own  resources.  In  1864  Mr.  Davis 
and  his  brothers  made  the  long  and  weary  trip 
across  the  plains  to  JNIontana,  and  in  1869  took  up 
a  tract  of  land  in  Gallatin  county,  the  same  being 
a  portion  of  the  present  fine  homestead  which  now 
comprises  234  acres,  located  four  miles  north  of 
Belgrade.  He  was  a  member  of  the  company  that 
explored  Yellowstone  National  Park  in  1874.  In 
connection  with  his  ranching  industry  Mr.  Davis 
brought  to  bear  keen  discrimination  and  business 
ability,  being  known  as  a  progressive  and  enterpris- 
ing farmer.  He  served  for  a  number  of  years  as 
trustee  of  Farmers'  Grange,  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, and  ever  maintained  a  deep  interest  in  all 
that  concerned  the  moral  and  material  advance- 
ment of  the  community.  He  was  for  several  years 
a  school  trustee,  and  also  a  trustee  of  the  East 
Gallatin  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  giving  his  in- 
fluence and  aid  in  promoting  the  work  of  the  Mas- 
ter's vineyard,  and  having  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
responsibilities  which  environ  human  life. 

On  December  23;  1875,  Mr.  Davis  was  united^in 
marriage  to  Miss  Candace  Wakefield,  who  was 
born  in  Louisiana,  the  daughter  of  George  W,  and 
Emily  (Gillett)  Wakefield,  natives  of  Lawrence 
county,  Ohio.  Their  marriage  was  solemnized  in 
the  old  Buckeye  state,  and  thence  they  removed  to 
Louisiana,  where  they  passed  the  residue  of  their 
lives.  j\Ir.  and  Mrs,  Davis  were  the  parents  of 
five  children  :  Thomas  Gardner,  who  married  Miss 
Maud  White,  is  a  Gallatin  valley  farmer;  Mary 
Elizabeth  is  the  wife  of  Samuel  Gee,  a  successful 
ranchman  of  this  county ;  David  Wilbur  married 
Celia  White  and  lives  with  his  mother  on  the  old 


homestead ;  Bertha  E.  is  a  student  in  the  State 
University,  at  Bozeman ;  and  George  Wesley  Wake- 
field is  at  home. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Davis  was  very  sudden  and 
came  as  a  shock  to  the  entire  community.  He 
passed  away  on  September  5,  1891,  and  the  manner 
of  his  death  is  shown  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  Bozeman  Avant-Courier  of  September  12,  of 
that  year:  "The  threshing  machine  was  at  work 
upon  Mr.  Davis'  ranch,  on  the  East  Gallatin,  on 
Saturday,  and  one  of  the  feeders  having  his  hand 
crippled,  Henry  Davis  took  his  place.  Being  a  little 
rusty  at  the  business,  his  brother  David  remarked  to 
him  in  a  joking  way  that  if  he  would  get  down 
from  the  platform  he  would  show  him  how  to  feed 
a  machine.  It  was  no  sooner  said  than  done,  and 
when  Davis  took  hold  of  the  first  bundle  that  came 
to  him,  he  spoke  to  one  of  his  men  near  by,  calling 
him  by  name  as  if  he  had  something  to  say  to  him, 
and  immediately  fell  backward  from  the  platform 
to  the  ground.  The  man  rushed  to  his  side  and 
asked,  'What  is  the  matter,  Davis?'  Davis,  gasp- 
ing, said,  T  don't  know,'  and  was  dead."  Mr.  Davis 
was  a  man  of  genial  temperament  and  kindly  nature 
and  in  consequence  of  his  sterling  character  made 
friendships  that  were  lasting.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  much  intellectuality,  and  his  business  abil- 
ity enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  fine  property.  Mrs. 
Davis  still  makes  her  home  on  the  ranch,  the  place 
being  hallowed  by  memories  and  associations  that 
can  never  be  obliterated. 


LESTER  DAVIS.— Among  the  native  sons  of 
Montana  who  are  proving  worthy  of  her  fos- 
tering care  and  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  she  offers  for  successful  individual 
effort  is  Lester  Davis,  son  of  the  present  county 
treasurer  of  Gallatin  county,  and  recognized  as  one 
of  the  alert,  progressive  and  energetic  young  farm- 
ers of  Gallatin  valley.  Mr.  Davis  was  born  on 
the  homestead  where  he  now  resides,  February  6, 
1878.  The  genealogy  of  the  family  is  set  forth  in 
the  sketch  of  his  father,  William  H.  Davis,  on 
another  page  of  this  volume. 

Our  subject  passed  his  entire  life  in  Gallatin 
county,  growing  up  under  the  sturdy  discipline  of 
the  farm  and  receiving  his  educational  training  in 
the  public  schools.  In  1S98,  when  his  father  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  county  treasurer  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  Bozeman,  Lester  Davis  leased 
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the  old  homestead  of  250  acres,  located  on  East 
Gallatin  river,  three  and  one-half  miles  northeast 
of  Belgrade,  and  his  father's  other  ranch  of  250 
acres,  located  two  miles  east  of  the  home  place. 
The  land  is  of  the  most  fertile  and  valuable  in  the 
valley,  being  well  watered  by  East  Gallatin  river, 
which  obviates  the  necessity  of  irrigation.  The  soil 
yields  magnificent  crops  of  hay,  oats  and  wheat, 
seven  tons  of  clover  hay  having  been  secured  from 
a  single  acre.  Mr.  Davis  has  thoroughly  familiar- 
ized himself  with  all  the  details  of  farm  work, 
having  been  identified  with  it  from  childhood,  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  ability  he  shows  in  the 
management  of  the  farm  and  its  incidental  business 
details.  In  national  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party,  but  in  lineal  issues  votes 
for  the  man  most  suited  for  the  office. 

On  November  i,  1890,  Mr.  Davis  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Chesna  Florence  Hamilton,  who 
was  born  in  Gallatin  county,  the  daughter  of  A. 
Taylor  and  Alicia  Florence  (Young)  Hamilton, 
natives  respe'ctively  of  Ohio  and  Iowa,  her  father 
being  now  one  of  the  prominent  ranch  men  of 
Gallatin  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  have  a 
winsome  little  daughter,  Loie  Fay,  who  was  born 
November  15,  1900.  Mr.  Davis  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  Society  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Montana  Pioneers. 


RE.  LEE  DAWES.— The  descendant  of  two 
families  long  distinguished  in  old  Virginia, 
and  himself  having  seen  many  phases  of  life  under 
novel  conditions  in  dififerent  places,  Robert  E.  Lee 
Dawes,  of  Central  Park,  Gallatin  county,  although 
a  native  of  the  Gallatin  valley,  where  he  was  born 
on  January  31,  1871,  and  where  he  now  resides, 
may  be  almost  considered  an  importation  into  the 
state.  His  father  was  Benjamin  M.  Dawes  and 
his  mother  Mary  Chrisman,  both  Virginians, 
whose  ancestors  for  many  generations  had  lived 
and  died  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The  father  removed 
in  1859  to  Missouri,  and  after  a  four  years'  stay 
came  to  Montana  with  an  ox-team,  having  no 
adventures  worthy  of  note  on  the  way.  He  reached 
the  Gallatin  valley  in  1864  and  engaged  in  freight- 
ing, continuing  in  this  until  1879.  In  1865  he 
sent  for  his  family,  who  starled  by  boat  up  the 
Missouri,  escaping  many  perils,  but  finally  the 
steamer  sunk  in  the  river  and  the  passengers  and 
crew  had  to  wait  the  coming  of  another.     On  this 


they  proceeded  without  further  mishap  and  joined 
Mr.  Dawes  in  the  Gallatin  valley.  Here,  in  1879, 
he  took  up  the  land  on  which  his  son  Robert  E.  L. 
Dawes  is  now  living,  having  occupied  and  cultivated 
it  since  his  father  turned  it  over  to  him  in  1900 
and  went  east  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
among  old  friends,  making  his  home  in  Frederick 
county,  Va. 

Robert  E.  Lee  Dawes  not  only  passed  his  school 
days  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  growing  there  to  man- 
hood, but  he  has  never  lived  elsewhere  than  on  the 
homestead,  and  all  his  life  is  identified  with  its 
growth  and  development.  He  was  united  in  mar- 
riage on  November  23,  1897,  with  Miss  Jennie 
Smith,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  from 
that  state  to  Montana  in  childhood  with  her  par- 
ents, Alexander  and  Rebecca  (Salisbury)  Smith, 
settlers  in  the  Gallatin  valley  in  1882.  They  have 
one  son,  Ernest.  The  home  farm  of  Mr.  Dawes 
is  a  typical  product  of  the  efforts  of  a  man  of  his 
make-up.  It  shows  the  advantage  of  skill  and  in- 
telligence in  farming,  industry  and  good  judgment 
in  managing,  taste  and  commendable  pride  in  ar- 
rangement and  ornamentation  and  marks  him  as 
one  of  Montana's  progressive  agriculturists.  Oats 
in  his  principal  crop,  but  he  raises  large  yields  of 
wheat  and  hay.  The  house  is  not  merely  a  shelter 
from  inclement  weather,  it  is  a  cozy,  comfortable 
home,  supplied  with  modern  conveniences  and  many 
artistic  adornments.  The  same  neatness  and  pro- 
priety is  manifested  in  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  outbuildings,  which  provide  shelter 
for  his  flocks  and  herds  and  storage  for  his  crops. 
Socially  Mr.  Dawes  is  recognized  as  a  leading  citi- 
zen and  he  has  the  good  will  of  all  his  friends  and 
neighbors. 


JOHN  E.  DAWSON.— "Major"  Dawson  has 
J  long  been  identified  with  important  railroading 
interests  and  is  at  the  present  time  general  agent 
for  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  in  Mon- 
tana, maintaining  his  headquarters  in  Butte.  He  is 
a  man  of  executive  ability  and  unfailing  courtesy, 
and  his  friends  are  in  number  as  his  acquaintances. 
Maj.  Dawson  also  has  been  longer  in  consecutive 
service  with  the  Great  Northern  than  any  other 
man  in  the  employ  of  the  company,  while  he  is  one 
of  the  oldest  and  best  known  railroad  men  in 
Montana.  John  E.  Dawson  is  a  native  of  Carroll 
county,  Ireland,  born  on  February  20,  1841,  the  son 
of  Rev.  George  B.  and  Ellen   (HilH  Dawson,  both 
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of  whom  were  born  in  that  same  county  of  the 
Emerald  Isle.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  a  graduate  of  famous  old 
Trinity  College,  of  Dublin,  and  devoted  his  entire 
life  to  his  high  calling.  He  was  an  influential  man 
in  the  church  and  possessed  fine  intellectual  gifts. 
His  father  was  likewise  a  clergyman  of  the  same 
church.  Rev.  George  B.  and  Ellen  Dawson  had 
eight  daughters  and  four  sons,  and  of  the  survivors 
two  are  residents  of  America, — John  E.,  the 
"Major,"  and  Charles  E.,  who  lives  in  Canada. 

John  E.  Dawson  completed  his  educational  dis- 
cipline in  Brown  College,  at  Kilkenny,  from  which 
celebrated  school  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of 
1856,  after  which  he  joined  a  cousin  in  England, 
and  became  there  identified  with  railroad  work.  In 
i860  he  came  to  the  United  States,  remaining  for 
a  time  in  New  York  city  and  thence  proceeding  to 
Niagara  Falls,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Great  Western  railroad,  in  a  clerical  capacity,  and 
continued  with  that  company  for  twenty-three 
years,  winning  successive  promotions  by  his  able 
services  and  his  fidelity  to  his  duties.  He  was 
stationed  in  turn  at  London,  Canada;  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Windsor,  the  little  Canadian  city  just 
across  the  river  from  Detroit,  and  for  twelve  years 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  main  line  between 
Detroit  and  Niagara  Falls,  holding  this  important 
office  when  the  Great  Western  and  Grand  Trunk 
railroads  were  merged.  In  1888  Maj.  Dawson 
came  to  Montana  and  assumed  the  charge  of  the 
Montana  Union  railroad,  whose  lines  extended 
from  Garrison  to  Butte  and  Anaconda.  In  this 
capacity  he  superintended  the  changing  of  the  road 
from  narrow  to  standard  gauge.  Eighteen  months 
later  Maj.  Dawson  entered  the  service  of  the  Great 
Northern  company,  this  being  before  the  lines  of 
this  system  were  brought  into  Butte,  which  was 
done  in  1890,  and  from  that  time  he  has  been  the 
general  agent  of  the  road. 

In  politics  Major  Dawson  gives  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  for  four  years  he  served  in 
the  city  council  of  Butte.  His  religious  faith  is 
that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  he  is 
a  communicant  of  St.  John's  church,  in  Butte. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Royal 
Arcanum,  the  National  Union,  the  Benevolent  and 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  and  the  Order  of  Pendo,  belong- 
ing to  California  Lodge  in  the  last  mentioned  fra- 
ternity. On  August  30,  1864,  Maj.  Dawson  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Jane  Lougheed,  who 


was  born  in  Ireland,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  and 
Frances  (Maddox)  Lougheed,  who  came  to 
America  when  she  was  a  child,  locating  in  Prince 
Edward  county  where  she  was  reared  and  educated. 
Maj.  and  Mrs.  Dawson  are  the  parents  of  two 
children — Joseph  George  and  Daisy  L. 


ALFRED  CAVE.' — The  Cave  family  was  estab- 
lished in  Virginia  in  the  early  colonial  epoch, 
and  thence  its  members  have  located  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  Union.  Alfred  Cave,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  Missoula  county,  which  he  has 
served  as  treasurer,  was  born  near  Columbia, 
Boone  county.  Mo.,  on  October  5,  1829,  the  son  of 
Richard  and  Colma  B.  (Williams)  Cave,  natives  of 
Woodford  and  Franklin  counties,  Ky.,  where  the 
father  was  engaged  in  farming  and  in  operating  a 
flouring  mill.  They  removed  to  Missouri  in  1820, 
locating  in  Boone  county,  where  the  father  followed 
farming  until  1850,  when,  with  his  son  Alfred,  he 
started  for  California,  making  the  long  trip  over 
the  plains  and  up  the  Platte  river  to  Salt  Lake,. 
thence  down  the  Humboldt  to  the  Rough  and 
Ready  mining  camp  near  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  where 
they  remained  the  first  winter,  later  engaging  in 
mining  operations  for  a  few  years,  after  which  they 
conducted  milling  and  stockraising.  In  1859 
Richard  Cave  met  his  death  from  highwaymen  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state.  Within  the  year 
after  this  tragedy  occurred  the  mother  and  the 
other  children  came  west  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
to  join  Alfred.  The  mother  resided  in  California 
until  her  death,  in  Humboldt  county,  in  1882.  Al- 
fred and  one  of  his  brothers  were  the  only  members 
of  the  family  to  locate  outside  of  the  Golden  state. 

In  Iowa,  whither  his  parents  removed  when  he 
was  six  years  old,  Alfred  received  a  common  school 
education,  also  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  farm 
and  growing  vigorous  through  this  sturdy  discip- 
line. He  remained  in  California  until  1865,  en- 
ga2:ed  in  merchandising  and  in  freighting  by  pacl< 
trains  between  Humboldt  bay  and  the  north  and 
south  forks  of  Salmon  river.  In  1865  he  came  to 
Montana,  remaining  for  a  year  in  the  Prickly  Pear 
country,  near  Helena,  and  then  going  on  to  Bear 
gulch  and  Elk  creek,  again  engaged  in  moving 
pack  trains  between  Walla  Walla  and  the  Columbia 
river  and  Montana  points,  buying  supplies  and  sell- 
ing them  in  the  mining  districts  of  Montana.  In 
1870  he  opened  a  general  store  on  Cedar  creek  and 
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later  one  on  Nine  Mile  creek,  conducting  the  enter- 
prise until  1879,  when  he  located  in  Missoula,  his 
present  heme.  In  1876  he  was  elected  to  represent 
Missoula  county  in  the  state  legislature,  serving  one 
term,  and  in  1894  he  was  elected  county  treasurer, 
being  chosen  his  own  successor  in  1896.  For  three 
years  he  held  the  office  of  public  administrator, 
bringing  to  bear  in  the  discharge  of  all  of  his  duties 
a  marked  executive  ability  and  an  unswerving  in- 
tegrity. He  was  also  a  valued  member  of  the 
building  committee  of  the  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity. 

In  the  declining  years  of  a  useful  life  Mr.  Cave 
is  living  in  that  retirement  so  justly  due  him,  one  of 
the  honored  pioneers  of  the  state.  In  1863  he  and 
his  brother  lost  $10,000  worth  of  cattle  through  the 
depredations  of  the  Humboldt  Indians,  while  three 
of  their  men  were  killed  in  one  day.  Mr.  Cave  was 
one  of  the  first  men  in  the  state  to  engage  in  the 
raising  of  fruit,  giving  a  distinct  impetus  to  the 
development  of  those  marvelous  resources  that  had 
hitherto  passed  almost  unnoticed.  In  politics  he 
has  given  a  stanch  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  having  done  much  to  advance  the  cause.  In 
Montana,  in  1871,  Mr.  Cave  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mrs.  Carrie  Hackleman,  nee  Nicol,  who  has 
one  son.  Will  Cave. 


EDWARD  C.  DAY.— Among  those  who  have 
achieved  a  position  of  prominence  at  the 
Montana  bar  and  have  wielded  a  distinct  influence 
upon  public  affairs,  is  Edward  Cason  Day,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Cullen,  Day  &  Cullen,  attorneys 
and  counselors  at  law  in  Helena.  Mr.  Day  is  a 
native  of  the  south,  born  in  Harrison  county,  Ky., 
March  20,  1862,  the  son  of  Alfred  and  Mary  F. 
(Cason)  Day,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  same 
Kentucky  county.  The  paternal  grandfather  of 
Mr.  Day  was  Lewis  Day,  whose  father  likewise 
bore  the  name  of  Lewis,  emigrated  to  Kentucky 
from  Virginia  in  1782,  becoming  the  progenitor  of 
the  family  in  that  state.  Lewis  Day,  Jr.,  married 
a  Miss  Hawkins,  who  died  of  the  cholera  in  the 
'forties.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  Edward  C. 
Day  v.-as  Edward  Cason,  a  man  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  early  history  of  Kentucky,  whither 
he  removed  from  Virginia.  Both  families  were  of 
English  origin,  the  emigrant  ancestors  coming  to 
this  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  settling  in  the  old  Dominion,  where 


was  cradled  so  much  of  our  national  history.  Al- 
fred Day,  the  father,  has  for  many  years  been  en- 
gaged in  agriculture  in  Harrison  county,  Ky., 
where  he  still  has  his  residence.  Of  his  three 
children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  except  Ed- 
ward C,  are  living  in  Kentucky,  where  all  were 
reared  to  years  of  maturity. 

Edward  C.  Day  received  his  early  educational 
discipline  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county, 
graduating  from  the  high  school  at  Cynthiana  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1878.  He  was  thereafter  af- 
forded exceptional  advantages  for  the  attaining  of 
a  higher  education  in  famous  old  Washington 
and  Lee  University,  located  at  Lexington,  Va , 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1880,  with  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  taking  the  prize  for  the 
best  oration  in  his  class.  A  young  man  of  self- 
reliance  and  definite  purpose,  during  his  school 
days  he  had  decided  on  his  lifework,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  university  he  began  the  reading  of  law  un- 
der the  effective  direction  of  Judge  Ward,  later  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Kentucky,  thus  con- 
tinuing until  1882,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  Harrison  county,  his  alma  mater  conferring 
upon  him  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  in  1883. 
In  1884  Mr.  Day  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Ohio, 
upon  examination  before  the  supreme  court,  while 
in  1890  he  became  a  member  of  the  bar  of  Mon- 
tana, a  state  which  he  has  honored  by  his  ability 
and  professional  labors.  Mr.  Day  began  active 
legal  practice  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1887,  gaining  distinctive  recognition 
even  in  that  city  of  able  lawyers.  In  1887  he  went 
to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  associated  himself  with  the 
West  Publishing  Co.,  having  editorial  charge  of  the 
publication  of  law  reports,  and  was  thus  engaged 
until  1890.  This  work  gained  him  reputation 
as  an  able  writer  and  as  one  thoroughly  versed  in 
the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  in  the  literature  of 
the  law.  In  1890  Mr.  Day  came  to  Livingston, 
Mont.,  and  formed  a  professional  -alliance  with 
Judge  J.  A.  Savage,  and  was  there  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  law  until  1896,  when  he  came  to  the 
capital  city,  where,  in  January,  1897,  the  present 
firm  of  Cullen,  Day  &  Cullen  was  organized.  This 
soon  took  a  foremost  position  among  the  law  firms 
of  the  state,  being  concerned  in  important  litigation 
and  retaining  a  clientage  of  signally  representative 
character.  An  able  exponent  of  Democratic  prin- 
ciples and  poHcies,  Mr.  Day  has  been  an  active 
worker  for  them  and  is  one  of  the  party's  most 
zealous  advocates.      In  1892  he  was  nominated  for 
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attorney-general  of  Montana,  and  he  was  chosen 
as  a  representative  from  Lewis  and  Clarke  county 
in  the  sixth  general  assembly  of  the  legislature  of 
the  state,  serving  as  one  of  the  valued  workers  of 
the  house  and  bringing  to  bear  a  forceful  and  con- 
sistent power  in  its  deliberations. 

The  fraternal  relations  of  Mr.  Day  are  of  distin- 
guished order.  He  is  a  prominent  and  popular 
member  of  the  Masonic  order,  having  served  in  the 
exalted  office  of  grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge 
of  the  state  in  1897-8,  and  as  grand  commander  of 
the  grand  commandery  of  Knights  Templar  in 
1898-9.  He  is  also  a  past  high  priest  of  Living- 
ston Chapter  No.  7,  R.  A.  M.  He  has  also 
"crossed  the  sands  of  the  desert"  and  is  a  noble  in 
the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Mystic  Shrine, 
and  past  potentate  of  Algeria  Temple.  He  is  also 
identified  with  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  of  which  he  is  past  exalted  ruler  of  the  order 
in  the  state.  He  is  a  communicant  of  St.  Peter's 
cliurch,  Protestant  Episcopal,  in  Helena,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  St.  Peter's 
hospital.  He  holds  membership  in  the  Montana 
club,  and  is  one  of  its  board  of  directors.  Mr. 
Day  is  an  able  advocate  before  court  or  jury,  is  in- 
cisive and  clear  in  the  matter  of  dialectics,  presents 
his  case  with  force  and  exactness,  and  as  a  coun- 
selor he  is  safe  and  duly  conservative,  and  well 
merits  the  reputation  he  has  gained  as  one  of  the 
able  and  honored  legists  of  the  state. 


REV.  VICTOR  DAY.— The  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  ever  retained  in  her  far- 
reaching  service  and  manifold  works  for  the  up- 
lifting of  humanity  the  consecrated  effort  of  the 
most  zealous  and  self-abnegating  devotees.  No 
privations,  no  obstacles,  no  dangers  have  been  suf- 
ficient to  deter  her  emissaries  from  carrying  the 
gospel  of  the  Master  to  the  utmost  corners  of  the 
earth ;  none  have  been  so  benighted  as  to  have  been 
denied  from  her  succor  and  protecting  grace ;  the 
afflicted  and  distressed  have  not  been  refused  her 
kindly  ministrations  under  any  conditions,  and  her 
noble  missionaries  have  figured  as  the  avant-cour- 
iers  of  progress  and  civilization.  Naught  but 
honor  and  reverence  can  be  accorded  to  those  who 
thus  give  their  lives  to  the  church  and  to  humanity, 
and  it  is  eminently  consistent  that  due  record  be 
here  made  of  the  work  of  the  church  in  Montana 
from  the  earlv  davs  when  the    Fathers    first    came 


among  the  Indians,  gaining  their  confidence  and 
ministering  to  their  temporal  and  spiritual  wants. 
Thus  in  this  work  may  be  found  numerous  refer- 
ences to  those  who  here  wrought  noble  works  in 
the  name  of  the  Divine  Master.  The  city  of  Helena 
is  the  diocesan  see  of  this  jurisdiction,  and  among 
those  who  have  given  effective  ministrations  at  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  signally  faithful 
in  diocesan  and  parochial  work,  and  been  a  power 
for  good  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  is  Father  Day,  .h 
brief  record  of  whose  career  we  here  incorporate. 
Father  Day,  in  the  agnatic  line,  was  originally  a 
DeBrabandere,  this  patronymic  having  been  aban- 
doned after  his  arrival  in  the  L'nited  States,  the 
change  being  authorized  by  judicial  order  in  the 
courts  of  Montana.  He  was  born  in  Desselghem, 
Belgium,  on  March  29,  1866,  the  son  of  Henry  and 
Febronie  (Vanderzyppe)  DeBrabandere,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Belgium.  The  father  was  a 
farmer  by  occupation  and  received  his  education 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  his  native  land,  be- 
coming a  man  of  prominence  in  his  community, 
having  served  as  alderman  of  the  town  of  Dessel- 
ghem. The  mother  of  our  subject  received  her 
educational  discipline  in  the  college  of  the  Ursuline 
sisters  at  Tournai.  It  may  be  noted  at  this  junc- 
ture that  Father  Day  is  a  cousin  of  the  late  Bishop 
DeBrabandere,  of  Bruges.  Father  Day  pursued 
his  preliminary  studies  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he 
entered  the  College  of  Courtray,  a  church  institu- 
tion, where  he  completed  the  French  and  classical 
courses,  graduating  at  the  expiration  of  seven  and  a 
half  years  and  taking  second  honors  in  his  class. 
The  students  of  this  college  competed  annually 
with  the  students  of  the  state  colleges  in  Latin, 
Greek  and  French  composition,  history,  mathema- 
tics, etc.,  and  in  this  line  Father  Day  was  selected 
as  a  competitor  in  three  different  contests,  winning 
distinctive  honors  in  each  instance.  .A.fter  leaving 
college  Father  Day  matriculated  in  the  Seminary  of 
Roulers,  where  he  completed  a  year's  course  in 
philosophy,  graduating  from  that  institution.  Fur- 
ther advantages  were  afforded  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  education,  for  he  next  entered  the  Grand 
.Seminary  at  Bruges,  the  native  city  of  Bishop 
P.rondel,  of  the  Helena  diocese.  From  this  insti- 
tution Father  Day  graduated  upon  the  completion 
of  a  five-years  course,  being  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  by  Bishop  Faict. 
.\bout  four  months  after  his  graduation  he  was  to 
be  assigned  to  a  professorship  in  a  college,  but  his 
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health  had  become  so  impairetl  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient for  him  to  enter  upon  parochial  work,  and 
was  placed  as  priest  in  charge  of  a  parish  in  Molen- 
dorp,  Belgium,  where  he  remained  during  the  ill- 
ness of  the  rector,  until  1893,  when  he  came  to 
America,  Helena  being  his  destination.  Here  he 
was  first  assigned  to  work  in  the  outlying  missions  ; 
but  in  June,  1894,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Father  Palladino  as  priest  in  charge  at  the  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  in  which  capacity  he  has 
since  served.  In  1889  Bishop  Brondel  made  a 
visit  to  the  "Eternal  City,"  Rome,  appointing  Father 
Day  administrator  of  the  diocese  during  his  ab- 
sence. He  discharged  the  functions  of  his  office 
with  signal  ability,  both  in  a  spiritual  and  executive 
way,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  bishop.  In 
the  year  igoo  Father  Day  returned  to  his  native 
land  for  a  visit,  and  before  his  return  also  visited 
Rome,  Paris  and  the  quaint  old  town  of  Oberam- 
mergau,  where  he  witnessed  the  production  of  the 
Passion  Play.  Father  Day  is  an  earnest  and  inde- 
fatigable worker  in  his  holy  calling,  is  known  and 
admired  outside  the  pale  of  the  church,  and,  genial 
and  sympathetic  in  nature,  is  loved  by  those  to 
whom  he  ministers.  As  a  representative  of  an  ec- 
clesiastical body  which  has  had  most  to  do  with  the 
early  history  of  the  Pacific  and  the  great  northwest, 
and  with  the  insuring  of  progress  in  all  divisions  of 
this  great  territory,  it  is  but  fitting  that  he  be  ac- 
corded this  tribute. 


THOMAS  DEAN,  of  Broadwater  county,  who 
came  in  1873  to  Montana,  is  located  on  a  most 
eligible  ranch  near  the  prosperous  city  of  Town- 
send.  He  is  a  native  of  Shropshire,  England,  born 
on  September  24,  1840,  the  son  of  Richard  and 
Hannah  (Brassington)  Dean.  The  father,  an  en- 
graver, also  followed  merchandising.  In  1849  the 
family  came  from  England  to  Dane  county,  Wis. 
Here  Richard  Dean  first  tilled  the  soil  and  later 
was  a  merchant.  In  1864  they  removed  to  Ran- 
dolph county.  Mo.,  where  Mr.  Dean  died  in  1880. 
The  military  record  of  Thomas  Dean  is  one  of 
patriotism  and  daring.  On  September,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  G,  First  Wisconsin  Infantry, 
Col.  Bloodgood,  from  Milwaukee.  The  regiment 
went  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  it  joined  the  Army 
of  the  Cumberland.  The  first  active  fighting  in 
which  Mr.  Dean  participated  was  at  Green  River, 
Ky.      He  was  at  Shiloh,  but  was  on  detached  ser- 


vice and  was  not  in  action.  He  was  with  his  regi- 
ment at  Chattanooga  in  a  lively  skirmish.  On 
the  return  to  Louisville,  at  Perryville,  Mr.  Dean 
bore  part  in  a  hot  engagement.  He  was  in  the 
hard-fought  battle  of  Stone  River,  where  he  was 
detailed  as  a  guard  to  Louisville  for  captured  pris- 
oners. On  his  return  he  was  badly  crippled  in  a 
railroad  accident,  and  was  mustered  out  at  Mil- 
waukee, on  October  8,  1864.  Mr.  Dean  then  en- 
gaged in  farming  for  a  number  of  years  in  Mis- 
souri, remaining  in  that  state  until  1873,  when  he 
came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Meagher,  now 
Broadwater  county.  Here  he  is  profitably  em- 
ployed in  stockraising  and  general  farming,  pur- 
chasing his  present  ranch  in  1886.  During  the 
Nez  Perce  war  in  1877,  Mr.  Dean,  with  other 
ranchers  of  the  county,  erected  a  fort,  which  was 
their  refuge  on  the  appearance  of  Indians,  which 
were  then  hostile  and  troublesome. 

In  1870  Mr.  Dean  was  married  with  Miss  Ma- 
tilda McCormack,  of  Randolph,  Mo.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Mason  and  Lucy  (Hare)  McCormack, 
natives  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Dean  died  in  1891, 
leaving  one  son,  Guy,  who  married  Miss  Jennie 
Crane,  of  Davis  county,  Iowa.  They  have  one 
child,  Tillie.  Mr.  Dean  is  an  active  Republican 
worker  and  influential  in  the  councils  of  that  polit- 
ical element.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  views,  saga- 
cious judgment  and  of  generous  public  spidt.  In 
1880  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  and 
served  two  years.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board 
of  school  trustees  in  1885,  and  county  treasurer 
during  1897  and  1898.  During  his  term  as  school 
trustee  he  built  the  first  large  school  house  in 
Townsend.  Fraternally  Mr.  Dean  is  a  Mason  and 
a  member  of  the  United  Workmen. 


GEORGE  W.  DEARING.— Coming  to  Mon- 
tana in  his  early  youth  and  becoming  one  of 
the  successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Custer 
county,  where  he  has  maintained  his  residence  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  George  W.  Dearing  was 
born  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  August  10,  1861,  the 
younger  of  the  two  children  of  George  and  Eliza- 
beth (Wyatt)  Dearing,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Tennessee.  His  father  passed  his  entire  life  in 
the  state  as  a  cabinetmaker,  while  his  mother  later 
became  the  wife  of  William  Strong,  who  brought 
the  family  to  the  northwest  a  number  of  years  ago, 
finally  locating  in  Custer  county,  Mont.,  where  he 
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engaged  in  stockgrowing.  They  are  still  residents 
of  that  county.  Mrs.  Strong's  grandfather  was  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  in  a  Tennessee  regiment. 
George  W.  Bearing  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  state  and  accompanied  the  family  to 
the  west,  and,  in  1875,  came  to  Wyoming,  and  was 
employed  in  the  cattle  business  until  1877,  when 
he  came  to  Custer  county,  Mont.,  settHng  in  the 
vicinity  of  Miles  City.  In  1881  he  purchased  a 
ranch  and  here  he  has  since  given  his  attention  to 
farming  and  stockraising.  He  also  works  the 
ranch  of  his  stepfather  in  the  same  vicinity.  Mr. 
Bearing  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts,  and 
his  enterprise  and  energy  have  brought  visible  re- 
sults, gaining  him  recognition  as  one  of  the  pop- 
ular ranch  men  of  his  section.  He  gives  support 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  he  and  his  family  are 
attendants  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  popular  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  also  belongs  to 
Yellowstone  Lodge  No.  26,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at 
Miles  City.  On  April  8,  1884,  Mr.  Bearing  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Minnie  Rmehart,  who 
was  born  in  Ohio,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
children, — Alice,  born  in  1885,  and  George,  born 
in  1886.  They  are  young  people  of  fine  character- 
istics, and  are  at  present  preparing  for  the  duties 
of  life  by  attending  the  schools  of  Miles  City. 


WILLIAM  BECKER.— A  large  majority  of 
the  early  settlers  of  Montana  became  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  beautiful  Gallatin  valley,  and 
among  those  noted  for  well-spent  lives  of  honor 
and  usefulness,  who  have  passed  away  in  the  full- 
ness of  years  and  secure  in  the  esteem  of  his  fel- 
low men,  William  Becker's  name  will  be  long  re- 
membered. He  was  a  native  of  the  state  of  Il- 
linois, born  April  15,  1823,  a  son  of  Moses  and 
Christina  Becker,  natives  of  Wabash  county,  Ind. 
Mr.  Becker  was  reared  on  the  old  homestead  farm 
in  Illinois,  and  had  such  educational  advantages  as 
were  afforded  by  the  primitive  schools  of  that  early 
period.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  agricultural 
pui  suits  until  May  16,  1864,  when  he  set  forth  with 
an  ox  team  on  the  long  journey  which  gave  him 
title  to  being  one  of  Montana's  pioneers,  coming 
by  way  of  the  North  Platte  river.  At  a  point  where 
he  had  stopped  for  dinner  one  day  a  'second  train 
of  emigrants  stopped  for  the  night  and  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians,  a  number  being  killed  and 


many  of  the  mules  captured  by  the  savages.  At 
Rosebud  the  survivors  overtook  the  train  of  which 
Mr.  Becker  was  a  member,  and  thus  augmented 
the  company  was  sufficiently  large  to  insure  im- 
munity from  attack.  Mr.  Becker  arrived  in  Virginia 
City  September  i,  1864,  remaining  about  a  fortnight, 
and  started  for  Gallatin  valley,  his  intention  being  to 
engage  in  farming.  He  and  his  family  stopped 
for  a  short  time  on  West  Gallatin  river,  and  there 
his  son  Abner  was  born,  September  18,  1864,  prob- 
ably the  first  white  child  born  in  Gallatin  valley. 
Thence  they  moved  to  East  Gallatin,  located  a 
tract  of  land  upon  which  they  lived  one  year,  and 
then  moved  six  miles  further  down  the  valley,  where 
Mr.  Becker  had  found  better  land.  He  there 
permanently  located  and  engaged  in  farming  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  August  11,  1900,  having 
attained  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  Mrs. 
Becker  still  retains  her  residence  on  the  old  home- 
stead, now  managed  by  her  son  William,  the 
ranch  being  located  ten  miles  north  of  Bozeman, 
their  postoffice  address.  It  is  a  valuable  property, 
devoted  to  general  farming  and  is  under  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  with  many  most  excellent 
and  permanent  improvements.  In  politics  Mr. 
Becker  gave  his  support  to  the  Bemocratic 
party.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mentality  and 
high  integrity,  charitable  m  his  judgment  of  his  fel- 
low men,  whose  high  regard  came  to  him  in  recog- 
nition of  his  sterling  character. 

On  February  19,  1854,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Becker  to  Miss  Clarissa  Whitten,  who 
was  born  in  Kinderhook,  111.,  a  daughter  of  Bridge 
Whitten,  who  died  when  she  was  a  mere  child.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Becker  ten  children  were  born, 
namely :  Moses,  a  rancher  on  the  East  Gallatin ; 
Harrison,  who  is  similarly  engaged  at  Columbia 
Falls,  Mont. ;  Christina  is  the  wife  of  John  Milton, 
a  farmer  of  Gallatin  valley;  Sarah  is  the  wife  of 
John  Wise,  of  Columbia  Falls;  Abner,  Perry  and 
John  are  ranchers  in  Judith  Basin  ;  Anna  died  when 
nine  years  of  age ;  and  Clara  and  William  are  still  at 
home. 


ROSS  BEEGAN,  deceased,  a  prominent  Mon- 
tana pioneer,  and  once  marshal  of  Helena, 
was  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
the  capital  city.  Possibly  no  man  in  the  state  has 
had  a  more  eventful  and  adventurous  life  than 
he.  Mr.  Beegan  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on 
March  24, 1830,  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Ma- 
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loney)  Deegan,  both  of  Albany.  John  Deegan, 
the  father,  a  machinist,  came  to  the  United  States 
from  Ireland  and  was  long  an  industrious  and  use- 
ful citizen  of  the  Hudson  river  valley. 

Ross  Deegan,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  attended 
Montreal  College,  but  one  year  later  ran  away  and 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war.  But  peace 
being  declared  a  few  months  after  his  enlistment, 
he  was  discharged  from  the  army.  He  then  joined  a 
whaling  expedition,  becoming  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  ship  L.  C.  Richmond,  bound  for  distant  parts  of 
the  Pacific  ocean.  Having  been  at  sea  about  nine- 
ty days,  he  with  three  others  deserted  while  the 
ship  was  off  the  coast  of  the  island  of  Juan  Fernan- 
dez. The  island  was  then  inhabitated  only  by 
criminals  who  had  been  deported  there  in  banish- 
ment from  Chili.  Mr.  Deegan  and  his  comrades 
went  toward  the  interior  of  the  island  to  avoid 
capture,  and  for  six  terrible  days  they  had  for  food 
only  two  biscuits  a  day.  At  last  even  these  were 
exhausted  and  they  were  forced  to  come  to  the 
sea  shore  to  obtain  food,  and,  upon  emerging  from 
the  dense  underbrush,  native  dogs  apprised  the  in- 
habitants of  their  presence  and  they  were  soon 
overpowered  and  returned  to  the  ship,  where  for 
four  days  they  were  confined  in  irons.  The  cap- 
tain promised  to  discharge  them  at  the  first  port 
made  by  the  ship,  but  this  he  had  no  authority  to 
do  and  he  secretly  advised  them  to  again  desert. 
This  they  did  at  Otaheite,  one  of  the  Society  is- 
lands. Mr.  Deegan  then  went  to  Vera  Cruz, 
where  he  learned  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

He  at  once  shipped  for  San  Francisco,  but  on  ar- 
riving there  found  all  the  ships  dismantled  and  de- 
cided not  to  land.  Fie  joined  another  whaling 
expedition  and  was  with  a  party  that  captured  a 
whale  oS  Peru.  He  and  three  others  remained 
by  the  captured  whale  over  night,  and  when  sunrise 
came  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  ship,  drifting 
alone  on  the  wide  waste  of  ocean,  entirely  without 
food  or  water.  After  three  days  of  suffering  their 
boat  drifted  ashore  at  Roberts'  island.  He  then 
shipped  for  San  Francisco  on  the  John  Howe,  ar- 
riving there  in  1850.  While  here  Mr.  Deegan  en- 
gaged in  gold  mining  and  was  exceedingly  pros- 
perous accumulating  $75,000.  He  then  made  a  trip 
to  Germany,  France  and  Spain,  and  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  languages  of  these  countries.  On 
his  return  to  the  United  States  Mr.  Deegan  built 
the  Grand  Haven  hotel,  costing  $50,000,  at  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.       At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 


war  he  enlisted  in  the  Third  New  York  Infantry, 
at  Albany,  N.  Y.  During  the  war  following 
Mr.  Deegan  served  gallantly  and  patriotically,  and 
proved  himself  among  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  He 
was  in  the  first  battle  of  the  war  at  Big  and  Little 
Bethel,  and  was  afterwards  made  first  lieutenant  "of 
the  One  Hundred  and  Second  New  York.  At 
Fortress  Monroe  he  was  promoted  to  be  captain. 
He  was  reported  as  dead  after  the  battle  of  Port 
Hudson,  La.,  and  took  part  in  many  battles  and  skir- 
mishes and  was  wounded  several  times.  Capt. 
Deegan  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  army 
at  New  Orleans  in  1864. 

While  serving  as  captain  in  1862,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Roseman  Street,  daughter  of 
Richard  Street,  a  prominent  merchant  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  owner  of  a  handsome  villa  with  exten- 
sive grounds  on  the  Hudson  river.  She  has  a 
brother  who  is  now  second  auditor  in  a  United 
States  department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
Street  families  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  are 
of  the  same  stock.  In  1866  Mr.  Ross  Deegan  be- 
came a  resident  of  Helena,  Mont.,  and  for  twelve 
years  was  engaged  in  the  livery  and  feed  business 
here,  where  his  wife  joined  him  three  years  later. 
In  1883  he  was  elected  marsnal  of  Helena,  in  which 
responsible  position  he  served  for  a  number  of 
years.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deegan  were  born  four 
children,  one,  Albert  Paul,  deceased,  and  Winifred, 
now  married  to  ATr.  M.  H.  Keith,  a  railroad  man  of 
New  York  city;  Ross  Edmond,  a  miner  residing  in 
Helena  ;  Ada,  married  to  Frederick  L.  Link,  form- 
erly a  resident  of  South  Africa,  but  now  of  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  Ross  Deegan  died  at  Hel»na  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1890.  At  that  time  he  was  then  on  the 
official  staff  of  Gov.  Joseph  K.  Toole,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel.  As  a  territorial  pioneer  Mr.  Deegan  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  popular  in  the 
northwest.  His  life  was  clean,  upright  and  sans 
reproache  in  every  characteristic.  His  early  event- 
ful life  culminated  in  success  and  prosperity.  As 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Helena  he 
won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all,  and  his  death 
was  mourned  by  a  wide  circle  of  warm  friends  and 
acquaintances. 


WILLIAM  DE  LACY,  one  of  the  heaviest  real 
estate  dealers  in  Montana,  is  a  highly  es- 
teemed resident  of  Helena.  He  was  born  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.,   February  6,    1841,  son  of  Walter  and 
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Catherine  (Moran)  de  Lacy,  both  being  natives 
of  Norfolk.  The  family  is  an  ancient  Norman 
one,  members  of  which  accompanied  William 
the  Conqueror  to  England  and  were  re- 
corded on  the  roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  Walter  de 
Lacy,  the  first  governor  of  Ireland,  was  one  of  his 
distinguished  forefathers.  His  mother's  ancestors 
were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Norfolk,  and 
Jaspar  Moran  was  her  father. 

Until  he  was  nine  years  of  age  William  de  Lacy 
was  educated  at  home,  later  he  attended  private 
schools  in  New  Orleans  under  private  tutors,  and 
had  then  the  advantages  of  Norfolk  (Va.)  Military 
Academy.  Concluding  his  education  he  followed 
civil  engineering  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war.  He  was  then  a  prominent  factor  in  organ- 
izing the  New  Orleans  "light-guards,"  which  were 
mustered  into  the  Confederate  service  in  April, 
1861.  He  went  out  with  this  battalion  (later  con- 
solidated with  the  First  Louisiana  Regiment,  nine 
companies  from  Louisiana  and  one  from  Ken- 
tucky) as  first  lieutenant.  He  was  assigned  to 
Gen.  Huger's  staff  as  engineer  officer  of  the  bri- 
gade, and  was  soon  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  Col. 
Dunn's  regiment  of  Mounted  Rifles,  Virginia 
troops.  Later  he  was  appointed  captain  of  Com- 
pany A,  Fifteenth  Louisiana  Infantry,  and  partic- 
ipated in  the  seven  days'  fight  in  front  of  Rich- 
mond, and  in  all  subsequent  battles  from  Louisiana 
to  Virginia,  including  Rappahannock,  Second  Ma- 
nassas, Harper's  Ferry  and  Sharpsburg.  Capt. 
de  Lacy  was  then  ordered  south  by  Judah  P.  Benja- 
min, secretary  of  war,  to  report  to  Gen.  M.  L. 
Smith,  commanding  at  "Vicksburg.  Here  he  was 
offered  the  command  of  the  signal  station,  but  de- 
clined it,  as  he  desired  service  in  the  field  and  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  He  then  returned  to  Louisi- 
ana and  served  on  Gen.  Morton's  staff.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  made  application  to  the  Confederate 
government  for  service  as  an  engineering  officer 
in  the  regular  army,  but,  not  succeedmg  in  secur- 
ing the  position,. he  started  for  Virginia,  ran  the 
Federal  lines  in  a  skiff  and  thus  reached  the  front. 
Through  Masonic  influences  he  was  enabled  to  re- 
turn to  New  Orleans,  where  he  visited  his  family. 
Col.  de  Lacy  then  went  to  Mobile,  from  there  to 
Richmond,  and  joined  the  army  that  invaded  Penn- 
sylvania. Here  he  joined  Gen.  Pemberton,  of 
Gen.  Lee's  staff,  and  organized  a  company  of  con- 
valescents which  was  merged  with  Lee's  army.  He 
joined  the  Third  Company  of  Washington  Artillery, 
of  New  Orleans,  as  a  private,  and  served  with  it 


gallantly  at  Gettysburg.  At  Petersburg  he  was 
promoted  from  the  ranks  to  a  first  lieutenancy  by 
Gen.  Lee,  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  First  Regi- 
ment of  Engineers.  With  them  he  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  participated  in  the  last 
skirmish  at  Appomattox. 

Following  the  stirring  events  in  which  Col.  de 
Lacy  had  played  such  a  conspicuous  and  so  gallant 
a  part,  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  was  commissioned 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Mexican  army  in  1867, 
he  having  gone  to  that  country  soon  after  the  sur- 
render of  Gen.  Lee.  He  returned  to  New  Orleans 
after  a  few  months  and  was  engaged  in  real  estate 
business  in  that  city  until  1873,  when  he  went  to 
Texas,  thence  to  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  where  he 
opened  a  real  estate  and  insurance  office.  In  1887 
he  came  to  Montana  and  located  at  Helena,  where 
he  has  since  resided  and  built  up  a  profitable 
business. 

On  February  6,  1888,  Col.  de  Lacy  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Kate  Breidenbach,  a  native  of 
Hawesville,  Ky.,  whose  father  was  a  Virginian. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Lacy  are  members  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church,  and  their  family  circle  is  graced  by 
Iwo  children.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  an  Odd 
Fellow  and  a  Knight  of  Pythias.  He  has  held  of- 
fices in  all  these  orders  and  represented  them  in 
their  grand  lodges,  in  which  he  has  held  prominent 
offices. 

The  career  of  Col.  de  Lacy  has  demonstrated 
his  great  executive  ability,  and  that  he  is  versed  in 
the  profession  of  civil  engineering  and  courageous 
and  sagacious  in  danger.  Since  his  arrival  in  Hel- 
ena he  has  won  appreciative  friends,  and  is  highly 
esteemed. 


pLARK  B.  DICKINSON.— As  the  incumbent 
Vj  of  the  important  office  of  director  of  the  state 
reform  school  of  Montana,  at  Miles  City,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson is  doing  effective  service  in  the  direction  of 
the  affairs  of  this  important  institution.  He  is  en- 
thusiastic in  his  work  and  shows  executive  ability 
in  his  efforts  to  advance  the  facilities  of  the  school 
and  to  make  its  work  effective.  He  descends  from 
old  colonial  stock  on  both  paternal  and  maternal 
sides.  Members  of  both  families  were  active  par- 
ticipants in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  of  181 2. 
Mr.  Dickinson  was  born  at  Stanards,  Allegany 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  13th  of  January,  1874,  the 
youngest  of  the  four  children  of  Azariah  and  Hen- 
rietta (Covel)  Dickinson,  both  of  whom  were  born 
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in  the  Empire  state,  where  they  maintained  their 
Hfe-long  residence,  the  father  being  engaged  in 
farming  at  Stanards. 

Clark  B.  Dickinson  was  a  student  in  the  pubHc 
schools  of  Allegany  county,  the  high  school  at 
Wellsville  and  Underhill's  Business  College,  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  was  there  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1894.  He  soon  engaged  in  teaching 
in  his  native  town,  where  he  taught  five  years.  In 
1898  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Miles  City 
and  taking  the  position  of  instructor  in  the  state  re- 
form school,  and  here  for  two  years  taught  the 
common  school  branches,  including  bookkeeping, 
algebra  and  English  literature.  So  capable  and 
faithful  did  he  prove  that,  on  May  i,  1900,  he  was 
chosen  director  of  the  school,  in  which  capacity  he 
continues  and  has  done  good  service.  The  insti- 
tution has  been  handicapped  by  lack  of  available 
funds,  but  its  affairs  have  been  conducted  with  ef- 
fiency,  the  work  being  principally  limited  to  in- 
struction in  common  school  branches  and  to  such 
agricultural  work  as  circumstances  permitted.  It  is 
expected  that  soon  instruction  can  be  given  in 
carpentry,  blacksmithing  and  sloyd,  so  that  the 
unfortunate  inmates  may  be  given  manual  train- 
ing to  fit  them  for  positions  of  practical  usefulness. 

Mr.  Dickinson  has  contributed  a  number  of  per- 
tinent articles  to  the  press  on  the  work  of  this  in- 
stitution, its  needs  and  its  progress,  and  in  regard 
.  to  general  reformatory  methods  in  schools  of  this 
character.  In  politics  Mr.  Dickinson  is  not  an  ac- 
tive participant,  and  his  religious  sympathy  is  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which  Mrs. 
Dickinson  also  is  a  member.  On  July  13,  1900, 
Mr.  Dickinson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Iphigenia  Mills,  who  was  born  in  Stanards,  N.  Y., 
the  daughter  of  Chester  D.  Mills,  who  is  engaged  in 
farming  and  fruit  growing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickinson 
have  one  son.  Burton,  born  on  the  14th  of 
July,  1 90 1. 


WALLACE  D.  DICKINSON,  one  of  the  po- 
tent factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  Great  Falls 
during  the  past  ten  years  of  its  marvellous  growth, 
is  one  of  the  city's  most  popular  and  prominent 
representatives.  Since  his  advent  here  he  has  had 
the  management  of  the  Boston  &  Great  Falls  Land 
Co.,  the  Boston  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co.,  antl 
the  Great  Falls  Street  Railway  Co.  To  his  energy 
and  superior  business  sagacity  is  due  a  vast  share 
of  the  municipal  improvement  of  the  city.       Mr. 


Dickinson  was  born  in  Malone,  N.  Y.,  in  1852. 
His  English  ancestors  settled  in  Vermont  at  an 
early  date.  W.  G.  Dickinson,  his  father,  was  born 
in  Sheldon,  Vt.,  and  was  for  many  years  general 
agent  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  Townsite  Co.,  in 
Kansas  and  Colorado.  Later  he  became  general 
manager  of  the  San  Diego  land  and  town  com- 
pany. His  mother  was  Miss  Sarah  King,  also  a 
native  of  Malone.  All  of  their  five  children  are 
living.  W.  G.  Dickinson,  the  father,  died  in  1892. 
his  widow  survives  him,  residing  in  National 
City,  Cal. 

Wallace  D.  Dickinson,  their  oldest  child,  received 
his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
1 87 1  he  was  graduated  with  honors  from  the 
Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute,  and  a  large  portion 
of  his  life  has  been  passed  in  railroading.  In  early 
life  he  engaged  in  civil  engineering  and  for  three 
years  was  connected  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. He  first  came  to  Montana  in  1871,  and  was 
employed  in  the  surveys  of  this  division  of  that 
road.  For  three  years  subsequently  he  was  in 
Duluth,  Minn.,  with  its  freight  department.  The 
ten  5'ears  following  were  passed  in  Topeka,  Kan., 
most  of  the  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  but  for  two  years  he  had  charge  of  a 
carpet  and  furniture  store.  He  accompanied  his 
father  to  San  Diego  in  1886  and  became  a  partner 
and  sales  agent  of  the  firm  of  C.  E.  Heath  &  Co., 
which  conducted  a  very  extensive  business,  having 
charge  of  nearly  all  the  townsite  sales.  Mr.  Dick- 
inson came  to  Great  Falls  in  1890.  He  found  the 
street  railway  and  electric  light  plants  in  a  condi- 
tion that  plainly  indicated  their  primitive  origin  and 
infancy,  and  he  heartily  engaged  in  the  business  of 
properly  developing  them.  From  the  first  Mr. 
Dickinson  has  devoted  his  undivided  attention  to 
their  improvement  and  the  splendid  results  are 
now  manifested.  In  1880  he  married  Miss  Marian 
Wood,  a  native  of  Galesburg,  111.  Their  children 
are  Adelaide,  May  King  and  Arthur  Wood. 

The  Boston  &  Great  Falls  Land  Co.,  the  Boston 
&  Great  Falls  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co.,  and 
the  Great  Falls  Street  Railway  Co.  were  all  organ- 
ized in  1890.  The  officers  of  these  companies 
were:  President,  A.  S.  Bigelow,  Boston;  vice- 
president,  Leonard  Lewissohn,  New  York ;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  Thomas  Nelson,  Boston.  These 
gentlemen  all  served  five  years.  On  the  death  of 
Mr.  Nelson  he  was  succeeded  as  secretary  and 
treasurer  by  G.  L.  Nelson,  who  served  until  1900, 
when  W.  J.  Ladd,  of  Boston,  was  elected.       Mr. 
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Bigelow  still  holds  the  presidency.  In  1898  Mr. 
H.  H.  Stephens  was  chosen  vice-president.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  companies  was :  Electric 
Light  &  Power,  $150,000;  Street  Railway,  $200,- 
000 ;  Land  Company,  $200,000.  Li  1892  the  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  light  and  power  company  was  in- 
creased to  $225,000.  The  rest  remain  the  same  as 
at  first.  The  company  has  ten  miles  of  street  rail- 
way. They  laid  out  the  Boston  Heights  addition 
to  Great  Falls  in  1891  with  500  acres,  of  which  200 
are  platted.  Mr.  Dickinson  has  had  charge  of  the 
company's  business  since  1894.  The  street  rail- 
way then  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  he 
was  appointed  and  is  still  serving.  He  has  added 
six  miles  of  trackage  to  the  line,  two  miles  in 
1900,  since  he  assumed  charge.  The  road  belongs 
to  the  National  electric  railway  association,  also  to 
to  the  National  electric  light  association.  The 
successful  business  career  of  Mr.  Dickinson  places 
him  among  the  leaders  of  those  who  have  brought 
Montana  to  its  present  high  position  as  a  common- 
wealth. 


HON.  JOHN  PIPER  BARNES,  son  of  George 
W.  and  Martha  (Thomas)  Barnes,  was  born 
in  Boone  county.  Mo.,  January  28,  1832.  His 
father,  George  W.  Barnes,  born  in  Culpeper  coun- 
ty, Va.,  removed  with  his  parents  to  Kentucky 
when  he  was  three  years  old.  They  were  pioneers, 
settling  there  in  1797,  and  there  the  grandfather  of 
John  P.  Barnes  died  in  1810  at  the  age  of  103  years. 
He  had  six  sons  by  his  first  marriage,  all  of  whom 
served  in  the  Revolution.  There  were  five  sons 
and  four  daughters  by  the  second  marriage,  George 
W.  being  the  youngest.  All  the  sons  of  the  second 
marriage  served  in  the  war  of  1812  under  Col. 
Johnson,  in  Gen.  Harrison's  army.  George  W. 
Barnes  was  the  bugleman  of  the  troop  of  mounted 
infantry,  and  an  incident  worthy  of  note  in  this 
connection  is  that  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames  an 
order  to  blow  a  retreat  was  understood  by  him  to 
mean  blow  a  charge,  which  he  sounded,  the  result 
being  that  the  forces  rushed  forward  to  victory 
instead  of  backward  to  defeat.  George  W.  Barnes 
settled  in  Missouri  in  1820,  studied  medicine  and 
was  long  in  practice  in  Clay  and  Piatt  counties. 
He  married  there  Martha  Thomas  about  1826,  and 
they  had  six  children,  Richard  T.,  Sarah  F.,  John 
P.,  Elizabeth  R.,  Margaret  J.  and  Mary.  Richard 
T.  died  at  Helena,  Mont.,  in  1898,  aged  seventy 
years,  and  John  P.  is  the  only  member  of  the  family 


now  resident  in  the  state.  The  Doctor's  wife  died 
in  1852,  and  he  accompanied  the  family  of  his  son 
John  to  Montana  in  1865,  and  died  a  year  later  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two. 

John  P.  Barnes  had  the  common  school  advan- 
tages of  his  day  and  location,  supplemented  by  a 
short  term  at  a  high  school,  and  acquired  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  business  in  his  father's  drug 
store.  He  engaged  in  merchandising,  first  as  a 
clerk  until  1852,  then  in  trade  for  himself  at  Park- 
ville  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  when, 
throwing  business  to  the  winds,  he  followed  his 
state  in  the  cause  of  the  south  and  enlisted  as  a 
lieutenant  in  Gen.  Price's  army.  After  serving 
one  year,  on  account  of  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
fever  he  resigned  his  commission  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  when  he  was  in  command  of  his  company. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  R.  S.  Kelly, 
well  known  to  Montanians  as  United  States 
marshal  of  this  state  under  Cleveland.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  ill  and  confined  to  his  room 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  city, 
and  witnessed  much  of  the  fighting  from 
his  window.  On  recovering  his  health  sufficiently 
to  travel,  he  secured  a  pass  from  Gen.  Lew  Wal- 
lace, the  Union  commander,  and  came  up  the  river 
by  steamboat  to  his  old  home.  The  Federal  author- 
ities were  then  in  control,  and  Mr.  Barnes  was 
placed  under  bonds  and  given  no  opportunity  to 
leave  that  part  of  the  country  until  1864,  when  he 
came  west  in  the  employ  of  a  man  named  Couch, 
having  charge  of  a  drove  of  cattle  and  some  freight 
wagons,  the  Federal  commander  giving  him  a  pass 
for  this  purpose.  He  arrived  at  Virginia  City  on 
September  12,  1864,  the  trip  being  accomplished 
in  120  days,  said  to  be  the  best  time  ever  made  on 
the  route. 

After  prospecting  for  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  Barnes 
settled  for  a  short  time  on  a  ranch  in  Jefferson  val- 
ley, and  on  December  24,  1864,  he  came  to  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Helena,  took  up  a  claim  in  Grizzly  gulch 
and  mined  with  fair  success  until  the  fall  of  1865, 
when,  on  the  arrival  of  his  family  from  the  east, 
he  moved  across  to  the  New  York  mining  district. 
He  continued  mining  and  milling  in  the  New  York, 
Eldorado  and  Helena  districts  for  ten  years,  until 
1874,  with  varying  success,  in  company  with  W. 
W.  Arnold,  who  was  his  companion  in  his  trip 
from  the  east.  In  1867  and  1868,  in  company  with 
A.  G.  Clarke  and  Alexander  Kemp,  he  constructed 
the  Eldorado  ditch  from  Trout  creek  to  Eldorado 
bar.     This  cost  $103,000  and  proved  to  be  a  losing 
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proposition.  They  then  engaged  in  the  sawmill 
business  near  Helena  and  in  the  constniction  of  a 
mining  flume  on  Clancey  creek  in  Jefferson  county. 
During  a  portion  of  this  time,  1870  and  1871,  Mr. 
Barnes  resided  in  Helena  and  was  in  charge  of  a 
lumber  yard.  He  then  removed  to  the  flume  on 
Clancey  creek  and  remained  there  until  the  fall  of 
1874,  when  he  purchased  a  ranch  on  the  Spokane, 
and  made  it  his  home  until  1882.  Then  he  and 
Mr.  Arnold  sold  their  mining  properties  and 
divided  their  other  possessions,  Mr.  Arnold  retain- 
ing the  ranch  and  Mr.  Barnes  taking  the  stock, 
which  he  removed  to  the  Judith  basin  and  located 
on  a  ranch  near  Philbrook,  entering  a  homestead 
of  160  acres.  He  added  160  acres  to  this  tract  by 
purchase,  and  made  it  his  home  until  he  removed 
to  his  present  residence  in  Lewistown  in  1894.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  Alexander  Raw. 

Always  stanchly  Democratic,  Mr.  Barnes  has 
been  an  active  force  in  the  ranks  of  his  party,  and 
has  been  honored  with  important  official  trusts, 
which  he  has  discharged  with  fidelity  and  advan- 
tage to  the  people  whom  he  served.  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  by  Gov.  Green  Clay  Smith  one  of 
the  commissioners  to  organize  Meagher  county, 
including  all  the  territory  between  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  rivers  as  far  south  as  Flathead  Pass. 
In  the  fall  of  1868  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  legislature  from  this  new  county, 
and  the  ne.xt  fall  was  elected  to  represent  Choteau, 
Meagher  and  Gallatin  counties  in  the  upper  house. 
Having  removed  to  Jefferson  county,  in  the  fall  of 
1871  he  was  elected  the  joint  representative  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Jeft'erson  counties  in  the 
council,  and  in  1877  was  nominated  as  a  member  of 
the  same  body  for  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  but, 
giving  no  personal  attention  to  the  canvass,  was 
defeated  by  A.  M.  Holter  by  the  small  majority  of 
sixty  votes.  In  1886  he  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners elected  to  organize  Fergus  county,  and  held 
the  office  for  three  years  until  the  first  election  of 
state  officers  under  the  state  constitution  in  1889. 
On  July  I,  1894,  Mr.  Barnes  took  possession  of  the 
office  of  receiver  of  the  United  States  land  office 
at  Lewistown,  to  which  he  had  been  commissioned 
on  the  preceding  24th  day  of  May.  He  held  this 
office  for  four  years  and  discharged  its  duties  with 
satisfaction  to  the  people.  When  the  city  of  Lewis- 
town  was  incorporated  he  was  elected  its  first 
mayor,  but  refused  to  be  a  candidate  for  a  second 
term.  In  1850  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  consequently  has  been  a  member  of  th?t 


religious  body  for  over  half  a  century.  He  was 
made  a  Mason  in  Compass  Lodge  No.  63,  at  Park- 
ville,  Mo.,  in  January,  1858,  and  is  now  affiliated 
with  Lewistown  Lodge. 

In  the  fall  of  1887  Mr.  Barnes  purchased  a  one- 
half  interest  in  three  mining  claims  in  the  North 
Moccasin  mountains,  and  in  1888,  with  his  son  C. 
E.  Barnes,  he  bought  the  other  half  interest  from 
A.  D.  Harmon.  Hef  developed  these  and  added 
others  to  them  until  they  had  a  group  of  fifteen 
claims,  known  as  the  Barnes-King  group  of  mines. 
Their  mill,  nominally  of  100  tons  capacity,  had 
really  a  capacity  of  300  tons,  and  they  easily  run 
through  100  tons  in  eight  hours.  The  ore  has  an 
average  value  of  $10  to  the  ton.  The  Barnes-King 
group  was  bonded  to  an  Eastern  syndicate  in  De- 
cember, 1901,  for  $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  united  in  marriage  February  23, 
1853,  with  Miss  Rosetta  L.  Beeding,  a  daughter 
of  Craven  P.  and  Rosetta  L.  (Lackland)  Beeding. 
She  was  a  native  of  Hagerstown,  Md.,  from  whence 
her  parents  removed  to  Parkville,  Mo.,  in  1844. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barnes  have  reared  six  children, 
Clarence  E.,  John  S.,  Martha  E.  (Mrs.  Joseph 
Wunderlin),  Anna  M.  (Mrs.  R.  L.  Neville), 
Loretta  (Mrs.  M.  L.  Woodman),  and  Carlotta 
(Mrs.  John  L.  Raw).  Mrs.  Barnes  died  in  March, 
1899,  aged  sixty-five  years.  Mr.  Barnes  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  on  May  8,  1901,  being 
then  united  with  Mrs.  Jennie  Larson,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Sheridan.  She  was  born  in 
Lindley,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  in  1855. 

Mr.  Barnes  is  one  of  the  rare  specimens  of  man- 
hood whose  modesty  has  kept  him  from  the  full 
measure  of  honorable  station  to  which  he  might 
probably  have  aspired.  It  has  been  said  of  him, 
by  one  who  knows  him  well,  and  who  is  an  excellent 
judge  of  character,  that  he  might  have  had  any 
office  in  the  gift  of  his  people  if  he  had  aspired  to 
it.  But  while  he  has  not  pushed  himself  forward 
in  official  lines,  he  has  held  responsible  positions 
with  great  ability,  has  dignified  and  adorned  every 
walk  of  life  in  which  he  has  been  found,  and  has 
been  an  inspiration  and  example  to  good  men  of  all 
classes. 


HON.  W.  W.  DIXON.— The  qualities  which 
command  the  largest  measure  of  material 
success  in  human  affairs  arc  a  clearness  of  under- 
standing that  brings  into  view  from  the  beginning 
the  definite  end  and  the  most  available  means  of 
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reaching  it ;  a  force  of  will  tireless  in  its  persistency, 
and  a  quickness  of  decision  that  instantly  utilizes 
the  commanding  points  in  any  case.  In  the  ratio 
in  which  they  possess  such  qualities  men  are  great 
and  are  the  leaders  of  their  fellows  from  the  right- 
ful sovereignity  innate  in  their  individual  nature. 
There  may  be  oratorical  power — depth  of  thought 
and  grace  of  diction — in  the  conjunction.  Sub- 
tlety in  dialectics  and  copiousness  of  technical 
learning  may  not  be  wanting.  If  so,  these  are 
added  powers.  It  is  the  men  of  action  who  move 
the  world  forward  in  its  destined  course — especial- 
ly in  this  intensely  practical  age.  Hon.  William 
W.  Dixon,  of  Butte,  is  essentially  a  man  of  this 
kind — clear  in  perception,  resolute  in  pursuit, 
quick  and  firm  in  decision.  These  qualities  have 
given  him  force  and  leadership  among  men,  and 
wrought  out  for  him  a  record  in  public  and  profes- 
sional life  creditable  alike  to  himself  and  to  the 
people  in  whose  service  it  has  been  made.  He 
was  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  3,  1838,  the  son 
of  George  C.  Dixon,  who  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land to  the  United  States  in  his  boyhood  and  set- 
tled in  New  York,  where  he  became  a  lawyer  and 
attained  prominence  in  the  profession.  Here  also 
he  married  Miss  Henrietta  Gourgas,  a  lady  of 
Swiss  parentage.  With  their  two  young  children 
they  later  removed  to  Illinois,  and  subsequently  to 
Iowa,  where  the  father  died  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years.  The  mother  had  already  passed  away  in  her 
forty-eighth  year.  The  daughter  has  also  died,  leav- 
ing William  W.  Dixon  the  only  survivor  of  the 
family. 

;\Ir.  Dixon  was  educated  in  the  public  schools, 
and  read  law  under  the  direct  instruction  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  most  conscientious  and  exact- 
ing tutor,  being  careful  above  all  things  that  the 
training  of  his  pupil  should  be  thorough  and  his 
knowledge  of  legal  principles  comprehensive  and 
exact.  His  studies  having  run  the  prescribed 
course,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Iowa  in  1858. 
After  practicing  there  a  short  time  he  removed  to 
Tennessee  and  later  to  Arkansas.  In  1862,  desir- 
ing a  still  newer  field,  and  shrinking  from  no  per- 
sonal discomfort  or  danger  to  secure  it,  he  made 
the  long  and  perilous  trip  across  the  plains  to  Cali- 
fornia. He  remained  there  but  a  brief  period, 
however,  and  then  went  into  Nevada.  After  pass- 
ing nearly  four  years  there,  in  1886  he  located  at 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers 
in  the  historic  Last  Chance  gulch.  Here  he  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  W.  H.  Clagett.      They  prac- 


ticed law  successfully  together  for  a  number  of 
years,  achieving  an  eminence  and  a  success  unusual 
in  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  pioneer  period. 
From  Helena  Mr.  Dixon  removed  to  Deer  Lodge, 
and  in  1879  he  went  to  the  Black  Hills,  where  he 
was  in  practice  two  years.  In  1881  he  located  in 
Butte,  where  he  has  since  continuously  resided.  He 
has  built  up  a  very  large  and  profitable  legal  busi- 
ness, distinguished  alike  for  the  number  and  the 
character  of  its  cHentage.  His  success  at  the  bar 
is  unqualified,  but  it  is  not  accidental  or  due  to 
fortuitous  circumstances.  It  is  based  upon  sub- 
stantial, manifest,  oft-demonstrated,  genuine  merit. 
No  lawyer  in  the  state,  and  perhaps  none  out  of  it, 
surpasses  Mr.  Dixon  in  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
common  law  or  the  code  practice.  That  he  is  the 
leading  attorney  of  a  number  of  the  largest  mining 
companies  in  the  west  is  proof  positive  of  his  pre- 
eminent position  in  the  profession,  for  organized 
capital  is  ever  keen-scented  for  what  is  best  in  any 
field  wherewith  its  interests  are  connected.  It  needs 
scarcely  to  be  added  that  Mr.  Dixon  is  well  quali- 
fied for  the  financial  side  of  his  business,  and  has 
not  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  Themis  without 
substantial  results. 

It  is  a  logical  and  inevitable  sequence  of  his  bent 
and  his  genius  for  large  affairs,  that  Mr.  Dixon 
should  take  an  ardent  interest  in  affairs  political. 
His  affiliation  is  and  always  has  been  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  Seeing  in  its  principles,  when 
properly  applied,  the  utmost,  and  perhaps  the  only, 
real  guarantee  of  popular  government,  he  has  given 
his  energies  without  stint  to  perfect  and  maintain 
a  successful  organization  on  the  lines  of  his  con- 
victions. He  has  frequently  borne  his  people's 
high  commission,  issued  at  the  ballot  box,  to  speak 
and  do  their  will  in  legislative  halls.  He  repre- 
sented Deer  Lodge  county  in  the  territorial  legis- 
lature, and  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  commit- 
tee in  the  house  in  which  he  sat.  In  this  position 
he  was  able  to  render  great  service  to  the  com- 
monwealth. He  was  also  a  prominent  and  influ- 
ential member  of  the  two  notable  constitutional 
conventions  of  Montana,  and  gave  zealous  and  con- 
scientious attention  and  his  best  powers  toward 
shaping  the  present  constitution  of  the  state.  In 
1890  his  universally  recognized  ability  and  eminent 
fitness  made  him  the  choice  of  the  people  as  their 
representative  in  the  Fifty-second  congress  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  larger  forum,  as  in  every 
other,  he  bore  an  intellectual  lance  which  no  ad- 
versary ever  despised  or  was  over-eager  to  meas- 
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ure,  and  filled  the  office  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  his  constituents.  In  1874 
Mr.  Dixon  married  with  Miss  Ida  N.  Wilcox,  a 
native  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Four  children  have 
blessed  their  union,  but  the  "insatiable  archer"  has 
claimed  them  all.  One  of  the  sons,  William  W. 
Dixon,  Jr.,  was  cut  off  in  the  ver)'  opening  of  a 
promising  young  manhood  and  while  making  a 
brilliant  record  as  a  student  in  the  law  department 
of  Georgetown  University,  D.  C.  Mrs.  Dixon  is 
a  devout  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  both 
she  and  Mr.  Dixon  are  favorites  in  the  leading- 
social  circles  in  which  they  live. 


pHARLES  G.  DODGE.— Now  a  prominent, 
v^  a  progressive  and  a  representative  resident  of 
Helena,  j\Iont.,  and  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  Charles  E.  Dodge  himself  and  his  career 
are  worthy  of  note.  Earwaker's  history  of  East 
Cheshire,  England,  says : 

"The  Dodge  family  was  connected  with  Offerton 
for  many  generations.  The  name  was  first  spelled 
Dogge  (the  g's  being  pronounced  soft)  and  some- 
times Doggeson.  One  of  the  earliest  records  of 
them  is  reference  to  a  curious  grant  of  arms,  which 
was  granted  to  Peter  Dodge,  of  Stockport,  so 
early  as  the  34th  Edward  I,  1306." 

One  William  Dodge  was  the  first  of  his  name  to 
come  to  America.  He  settled  in  1629  in  that  part 
now  Beverly,  but  until  1868  lived  in  Salem,  Mass. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  returned  to  England,  married 
and  came  to  Salem  the  second  time  accompanied 
by  liis  brother  Richard,  as  no  trace  of  Richard  can 
be  found  there  until  October  29,  1638,  when  he 
was  received  as  an  inhabitant.  Previous  to  this  he 
had  lived  on  land  belonging  to  his  brother  William. 
Novem.ber  12,  1638,  he  was  granted  ten  acres  of 
land,  and  on  November  26,  1638,  forty  acres  addi- 
tional. On  December  3,  1641,  the  town  granted 
him  forty  acres  more.  On  May  5,  1644,  he  was  re- 
ceived into  the  church  at  Salem.  Twenty-three 
years  later  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  First 
Church  of  Beverly,  and  one  of  the  most  liberal  con- 
tributors. That  he  had  a  high  appreciation  of  the 
vahie  of  education  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
in  1665,  in  a  list  of  twenty-one  subscribers  to  Har- 
vard College,  the  name  of  Richard  Dodge  ranks  first. 
He  dedicated  a  piece  of  ground  to  a  burying  ground, 
which  is  now  known  as  the  cemetery  on  Dodge 
Row,  and  on  June  15,   1671,  he  died  in  Beverly. 


The  Dodge  family,  for  at  least  four  generations, 
were  farmers.  Following  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the_\'  began  to  push  out  from  their 
old  homesteads,  and  are  now  found  all  along  the 
way  from  New  England  to  the  Pacific.  Some  have 
occupied  the  highest  ranks  in  the  field  of  phi- 
lanthrop)- ;  some  have  achieved  military  fame, 
many  have  acquired  literary  distinction,  and  they 
are  found  in  the  clergy,  the  medical  and  legal 
professions,  and  as  professors  in  colleges,  but 
rarely  seekers  after  public  office. 

Charles  G.  Dodge  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Rich- 
ard, the  emigrant,  the  line  being  Jonatlian  (6), 
Grover  (5),  Nehemiah  (4),  Parker  (3),  Samuel 
(2)  and  Richard  (i),  and  Grover  Dodge,  his  pater- 
nal grandfather  was  born  at  New  Boston,  N.  H.,  on 
September  2,  1780.  He  was  a  farmer  boy,  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools,  and  a  captain  in  the 
militia.  In  April,  1819,  at  Hopkinton,  N.  H.,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lydia  Brown,  a 
native  of  France,  born  April  27,  1792.  She  died 
July  17,  1848.  They  had  seven  children.  The  sec- 
ond wife  of  Grover  Dodge  was  Sarah  Hoyt,  of 
Warren,  N.  H.  Jonathan  Dodge,  son  of  Grover, 
was  born  April  4,  1822,  at  Hopkinton,  N. 
H.  He  graduated  at  Hopkinton  Academy  and 
served  in  the  city  council  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  to 
which  place  he  removed  in  1863.  He  was  long  a 
manufacturer  of  cotton  goods,  and  superintend- 
ent of  the  mills.  He  now  resides  at  Concord,  N. 
H.,  retired  from  business.  On  June  23,  1846,  he 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Jerusha,  daughter  of 
David  and  Sarah  (Swain)  Edgerly,  of  Sanborn, 
N.  H.  Their  children  are  Lizzie  M.,  wife  of  C.  D. 
Boynton;  Emma  F.,  wife  of  C.  F.  Good;  Charles 
G.,  and  Nellie  B. 

Charles  G.  Dodge  was  born  at  Manchester,  N.  H., 
on  July  II,  1862.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  graduated  from  the  Man- 
chester high  school  in  188 1.  He  then  entered  the 
Boston  Dental  College,  where  he  obtained  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  his  future  profession  by  dili- 
gent study  and  intelligent  experiment.  Following 
his  graduation  from  this  institution  he  commenced 
dental  practice  in  his  native  city.  In  1891  he 
came  to  Montana  and  located  at  Helena.  Here  he 
has  followed  his  profession  with  gratifjang  suc- 
cess, and  it  can  be  said  that  he  is  today  the  lead- 
ing dentist  in  the  city.  Fraternally  Dr.  Dodge  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  lodge,  chapter,  council 
and  commandery  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  and  of 
the  mystic  shrine,  of  Helena.    He  is  also  a  mem- 
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ber  of  Myrtle  Lodge  No.  2,  K.  of  P.,  Helena, 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  Camp  Garnet,  Helena, 
and  Lodge  No.  193,  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elk.s.  October  18,  1884,  in  Manchester,  N.  H., 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Minnie  E., 
daughter  of  J.  C.  Ricker,  of  Helena.  Politically 
Dr.  Dodge  affiliates  with  the  Republican  party, 
although  by  no  means  is  he  an  active  partisan. 
Socially  he  is  a  member  of  the  leading  circles  of 
Helena  society.  Throughout  the  state,  as  well  as 
in  Helena  and  its  vicinity,  he  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  ablest  members  of  his  profession.  He  is 
popular  with  all  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
association,  and  is  esteemed  for  his  intelligence, 
force  of  character  and  kindliness  of  heart. 


CHARLES  O.  DORR.— A  scion  of  that  old  fam- 
ily of  this  name  which  has  long  been  so  con- 
spicuous in  New  England,  and  whose  members 
have  been  found  somewhere  in  the  front  of  every 
advancing  movement,  Charles  O.  Dorr,  a  success- 
ful and  prosperous  miner  of  Pony,  comes  honestly 
by  the  qualities  which  mark  him  as  a  superior  man, 
and  have  won  for  him  the  regard  and  esteem  of  all 
his  neighbors  and  friends.  He  was  born  at  Taun- 
ton, Mass..  September  29,  1842,  a  son  of  Alvin  and 
Hannah  (Howard)  Dorr,  the  former  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire  and  the  latter  of  Massachusetts. 
His  grandfather,  Asa  Dorr,  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  an  emigrant  from  England  to  America  in 
Colonial  days,  and  was  soon  well  established  in  the 
good  opinion  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  old 
Granite  state  in  which  he  settled.  Mr.  Dorr's 
father,  then  a  young  married  man,  in  1843  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  locating  in  Kane  county,  and 
making  it  his  home  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1898  when  he  was  ninety-four  years  old.  He 
was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  stood  high  in  the 
community.  Mr.  Charles  O.  Dorr  spent  his  school 
days  in  Illinois,  and,  with  the  patriotic  feelings 
which  have  always  distinguished  his  family,  on 
August  20,  1861,  enlisted  as  a  member  of  Company 
A,  Thirty-sixth  Illinois  Cavalry,  under  Colonel 
Grousel.  He  was  mustered  into  service  at  Aurora, 
and  his  regiment  was  at  once  sent  to  Missouri.  It 
received  its  first  baptism  of  fire  at  the  battle  of 
Pea  Ridge  in  Arkansas,  and  was  subsequently  en- 
gaged at  luka,  Corinth,  Vicksburg  and  Jackson 
(Miss.),  Morganza  Bend  and  Vermillion  (La.),  and 
innumerable  skirmishes.     In  all  of  these  i\Ir.  Dorr 


was    conspicuous    for    gallantry    and    readiness    in 
action,  ever  a  patriotic  soldier. 

Mr.  Dorr,  on  October  5,  1865,  was  honorably  dis- 
charged and  mustered  out  at  New  Orleans  as  com- 
pany commissary  sergeant,  and  at  once  returned 
to  Illinois,  but  after  a  short  time  removed  to  Iowa, 
where  he  remained  eighteen  months.  In  the 
spring  of  1867  he  came  to  Montana,  traveling  up 
the  Missouri  to  Fort  Benson  and  from  there  over- 
land to  Helena,  putting  in  the  following  winter 
mining  at  Washington  gulch  in  the  Blackfoot  coun- 
try. He  remained  there  about  a  year  and  then  went 
into  Gallatin  valley  for  a  few  months,  and  since 
then  has  made  his  home  principally  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pony,  working  for  himself  in  quartz 
mining  in  Norwegian  gulch,  and  doing  some  pros- 
pecting in  Jefferson  county.  He  has  been  success- 
ful, and  now  owns  interests  in  a  number  of  promis- 
ing quartz  leads  in  Norwegian  gulch,  among  them 
the  property  of  which  Mr.  Finch  has  recently 
(1901)  made  a  rich  strike.  Mr.  Dorr  is  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Yeomen 
of  America.  Although  a  modest  and  retiring  gen- 
tleman, he  has  the  good  opinion  of  all  classes  where 
he  is  known,  and  is  universally  regarded  as  a  man 
of  integrity  and  unblemished  reputation,  useful  in 
all  public  matters  and  keenly  alive  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  county  and  state,  and  full  of  consid- 
erate and  kindly  feeling  for  his  fellowmen. 


EMMET  DUNLAP.— The  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive pioneer  settler  of  Dawson  county, 
Mont.,  whose  name  is  the  initiative  of  these  para- 
graphs, has  been  a  resident  of  the  county  in  which 
he  lives  for  twenty-two  years.  He  was  born  in 
Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  April  19,  1830,  and  removed 
with  his  parents,  when  a  small  boy,  to  Wayne 
county,  Mich.,  where  he  received  his  education  at 
the  public  schools  of  the  town  of  Northville.  In 
1852  he  came  farther  west,  locating  in  Trinity 
county,  Cal..  engaged  in  mining  for  some  years, 
and  went  from  there  to  the  mining  districts  of 
eastern  Oregon  and  Idaho  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  all  he  spent  about  fourteen  years  in  search  of  the 
hidden  treasures,  but  without  a  gratifying  success. 
After  abandoning  the  mines  he  was  for  six  or  seven 
years  farming  in  Michigan  and  Missouri.  In  1872 
he  removed  to  Minnesota,  and  carried  the  mails 
from  Morris  in  that  state  to  Fort  Sisseton,  Dak., 
for  eight  years.     In   1880  he  took  a  grading  con- 
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tract  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  kept 
him  occupied  for  two  years;  and,  in  1882,  he  settled 
at  his  present  home  on  Dunlap  creek,  in  the  Yel- 
lowstone valley,  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Glen- 
dive,  where  he  has  a  beautiful  ranch  of  800  acres  de- 
voted to  stockraising-,  he  being  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive producers  of  sheep,  cattle  arid  horses  in  Daw- 
son county.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  thorough- 
bred Shropshire  sheep,  and  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  the  sheep  in  the  county. 
His  output  has  a  high  rank  in  the  market,  and  he 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  sheep  pro- 
ducers. 

Mr.  Dunlap  is  an  unwavering  Republican,  giv- 
ing to  his  party  a  good  share  of  his  time  and  energy, 
and  wielding  a  potential  influence  in  its  councils; 
and  although  averse  to  pubHc  life,  he  was  induced 
to  accept  the  office  of  county  commissioner 
for  four  years  in  the  nineties,  and  during  his  incum- 
bency rendered  valuable  service  to  the  people  by 
his  close  attention  to  their  business  and  his  fair- 
ness, intelligence  and  breadth  of  view  in  reference 
to  it.  He  was  married  at  Tokua,  Minn.,  in  1876  to 
Mrs.  Jennie  Atkinson,  who  was  born  in  Canada  in 
1845,  ^"d  died  at  the  Dunlap  creek  home  in  1888, 
leaving  two  children — Tokua,  the  first  white 
child  born  in  Big  Stone  county,  Minn,,  where  Mr. 
Dunlap  was  living  in  1878,  and  Lennie,  born  near 
Chillicothe,  Mo.,  in  1871.  Mr.  Dunlap  is  recognized 
as  a  leading  citizen  in  his  neighborhood,  and  is 
looked  up  to  by  all  classes  of  the  people  around  him. 
His  progressive  methods  in  farming  and  ranching 
have  been  of  great  service  in  their  effect  upon  the 
work  and  aspirations  of  his  neighbors,  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  elevation  of  sentiment  and  the 
improvement  of  methods  in  reference  to  stock- 
breeding,  farming  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
his  line  of  industry,  have  been  substantial  and  fruit- 
ful. 


UflLLIAM  S.  DUNCAN.— Descendant  of  a 
family  distinguished  in  every  line  of  life  in 
the  annals  of  Scotland,  and  bearing  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  civil  and  military  history  of  the  United 
States,  William  S.  Duncan  has  ancestors  on  both 
sides  of  the  house  who  were  gallant  soldiers  in  the 
Revolution,  the  war  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  war; 
and  he  himself  saw  arduous  service  in  the  Confed- 
erate army  during  the  Civil  war.  He  was  born  in 
Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  on  April  2,  1843,  a  son  of 
J.  M.  and  Mary  E.  (Sheeley)  Duncan,  both  natives 


of  Kentucky,  belonging  to  families  who  had  moved 
into  that  state  from  Virginia,  their  ancestors  com- 
ing to  America  as  early  emigrants  from  Scotland  and 
England.  liis  father  settled  in  Callaway  county, 
Mo.,  in  1825,  and  engaged  in  contracting  and  build- 
ing, also  taking  an  active  interest  in  local  affairs.  He 
died  in  that  state  in  1879,  leaving  two  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

The  older  son,  William,  was  educated  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  of  Callaway  county,  and  the  Presby- 
terian College,  which  he  left  in  1861  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  to  enlist  as  a  soldier  of  the  Confederacy 
under  Capt.  Daniel  Mclntire,  a  classmate.  He  v,  as 
six  months  a  member  of  the  state  guard,  and  then 
enlisted  in  Company  A,  Second  Missouri  Volunteers, 
under  Col.  John  Q.  Burbridge.  He  first  saw  active 
service  in  battle  at  Carthage,  Mo.,  July  5,  1861, 
and  next  at  Wilson's  Creek  in  August,  where  his 
company  lost  twenty-four  of  its  forty-six  men.  He 
was  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  soon  after  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  held  in  captivity  until  Sep- 
tember, 1862,  being  confined  at  Johnson  Island. 
When  he  was  exchanged  he  rejoined  his  regiment 
in  Tennessee,  but  a  few  weeks  later,  owing  to 
sickness,  he  was  transferred  to  the  department  of 
Arkansas,  and  there  served  as  clerk  until  he  was  re- 
stored to  health  in  1863.  He  then  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Springfield  and  Hartville  and  a  number 
of  skirmishes,  and  was  again  taken  prisoner,  but  was 
paroled  on  condition  that  he  would  go  west  and  not 
return  to  the  army.  Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of 
1864  he  journeyed  overland  to  California,  where  he 
engaged  in  various  pursuits  until  the  latter  part 
of  1866  when  he  returned  to  Missouri. 

Here,  in  February,  1867,  he  married  Miss  Helen 
Cave,  of  Danville,  Mo.,  davtghter  of  Henry  Cave, 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  of  Virginia  ancestry.  Their 
children  are  Harry,  engaged  in  mining  at  Butte; 
Montgomery  M.,  a  graduate  of  Independence  Col- 
lege in  Missouri,  who  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1895,  was  elected  county  attorney  in  1898  and 
re-elected  in  1900;  Stewart  L.,  Argyle  P.,  Paul  S. 
and  Cave,  mining  on  Norwegian  Creek  in  Madison 
county;  and  Orrick  O.,  now  attending  school. 
Another  son,  Philip  C,  was  killed  by  an  explosion 
in  the  GagTion  mine  at  Butte,  and  a  daughter, 
Helen,  is  also  dead.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Dun- 
can engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising  in  Mis- 
souri, until  1883,  then  he  came  to  Montana  and 
after  passing  the  summer  at  Bozeman  removed  to 
Pony  and  engaged  in  mining,  securing  some  good 
property  on  Norwegian  Creek,  which  his  sons  are 
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now  woi-king.  He  has  been  a  justice  of  the  peace 
for  a  number  of  years;  also  a  school  trustee  and 
road  supervisor.  Pony  was  incorporated  in  1901, 
and  Mr.  Duncan  is  now  serving  as  its  first  mayor. 
He  is  highly  respected  as  a  genial,  cultivated 
and  public-spirited  gentleman. 


AiriLLIAM  DYER.— In  the  stern,  seagirted, 
VV  rugged  old  county  of  Cornwall,  England, 
industry  thrives  and  sturdy  manhood  is  engen- 
dered. Here  the  metallic  ores  are  stored  in  great 
abundance,  and  their  mines  have  been  worked  from 
remote  antiquity.  The  sterling  character  of  the 
manhood  of  the  typical  Cornishman  has  for  years 
been  acknowledged.  So  in  referring  to  Mr.  Dyer 
as  a  Cornishman  we  accord  him  a  tribute  of  high 
honor,  and  it  is  sufficient  that  in  America,  whither 
he  came  as  a  young  emigrant,  dependent  entirely 
upon  his  own  resources,  he  has  achieved  a  notable 
success  in  that  line  of  industry  which  has  given 
Cornwall  its  prestige.  His  forefathers  had  devoted 
themselves  for  generations  to  mining,  but  the  op- 
portunities of  the  new  world  have  enabled  him  to 
achieve  the  success  the  old  world  refused  his  an- 
cestors. William,  Dyer  was  born  in  the  town  and 
the  parish  of  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  England,  on 
February  28,  1853,  of  old  Cornish  stock.  His  educa- 
tion was  given  by  the  public  schools,  and  he  early 
became  identified  with  the  Cornish  mining  industry, 
and  he  there  gained  that  appreciation  of  the  dig- 
nity of  honest  toil  which  has  been  but  intensified  in 
his  American  Hfe,  now  crowned  with  distinctive 
success  and  honor.  Ambitious  and  self-reliant,  the 
young  Cornishman  determined  to  emigrate  to 
America  and  seek  his  fortune  under  more  aus- 
picious conditions.  Accordingly,  in  1873,  at  the 
age  of  twenty,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  and 
naturally  sought  employment  in  mining.  He  se- 
cured work  in  the  iron  mines  of  New  Jersey,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  when  he  determined  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Horace  Greeley :  "Go  west, 
young  man,  and  grow  up  with  the  country."  Of 
this  period  of  his  life  we  can  perhaps  best  use  the 
words  of  a  previous  writer : 

"He  first  stopped  around  Central  City,  Colo., 
and  there  engaged  in  mining,  contracting  and  kin- 
dred occupations  suited  to  his  skill  and  experience. 
After  two  years  in  Colorado,  Dyer  pushed  forward 
to  the  richer  fields  of  Montana,  arriving  in  Butte 
on  ^larch   16,   1878.     For  a  number  of  years  he 


worked  for  wages  around  Butte  as  a  miner  in 
various  capacities.  His  skill  and  experience  en- 
abled him  to  command  a  good  salary,  and  he  was 
saving  and  careful  of  his  earnings,  which  were 
judiciously  invested  in  Butte  city  property,  and  its 
rapid  advance  in  value  proved  the  soundness  of 
his  judgment.  While  Mr.  Dyer's  skill  and  exper- 
ience as  a  miner  enabled  him  to  command  high 
wages,  he  was  still,  under  these  conditions,  to  ' 
lose  all  prospects  of  becoming  himself  a  mine 
owner ;  so,  as  early  as  1879,  having  made  the  ac- 
Cjuaintance  of  Michael  Connors,  a  prospector  in 
whose  judgment  he  had  confidence,  he  entered 
into  the  usual  'grub-stake'  arrangement  with  him : 
Dyer  furnished  the  means  and  Connors  prospected 
on  joint  account.  To  show  how  much  pluck  and 
perseverance  are  necessary  for  success,  even  in  the 
rich  fields  where  they  operated,  it  may  be  stated 
that  this  arrangement  was  steadily  continued  for 
seven  years.  In  1886  they  discovered  and  located  the 
now  famous  Ontario  mine.  Dyer's  experience  as 
an  expert  miner  now  served  him  to  good  purpose. 
A  proposition  was  made  by  his  partner,  Connors,  to 
give  or  take  $60,000  for  the  half  interest.  It  was  a 
big  price  for  a  partially  developed  mine,  but  Dyer 
accepted  this  proposition  and  gave  Connors  his 
notes  for  the  amount  and  shipped  ore  enough  from 
this  mine  to  meet  his  payments  at  maturity. 
The  first  car-load  of  ore  netted  $1,566  at  the  United 
States  sampling  works  in  Helena.  Mr.  Dyer 
continued  to  work  the  Ontario  mine  on  individual 
account  until  1893,  realizing  about  $117,000  net 
profits  up  to  that  date.  Having  other  mining  prop- 
erties adjoining,  he  then  concluded  to  incorporate  a 
company  to  develop  and  work  the  whole  property 
on  a  large  scale  with  the  best  machinery.  This 
resulted  in  the  organization,  January  3,  1893,  of 
the  Ontario  Mining  Co.,  with  Mr.  Dyer  as  presi- 
dent and  principal  stockholder.  The  company  was' 
capitalized  at  $300,000,  and  is  probably  the  only 
mining  venture  in  Montana  the  stock  of  which 
commanded  par  from  its  organization,  and  before 
the  company  had  taken  out  a  pound  of  ore." 

Since  1895  Mr.  Dyer  has  devoted-  his  attention 
to  the  supervision  of  his  mining  interests  in  Silver 
Bow  county  and  his  valuable  real  estate  holdings 
in  Butte.  In  September,  1884,  after  having  been 
absent  for  more  than  a  decade,  Mr.  Dyer  made  a 
visit  to  his  old  home  in  Cornwall,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year,  and  in  1895,  his  health  having  be- 
come impaired,  he  again  visited  the  scenes  of  his 
childhood,  the  same  self-reHant,  genial  and  whole- 
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souled  individual  who .  was  once  a  poor  young- 
emigrant,  but  now  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence. 
His  conditions  had  changed,  but  not  his  person- 
ality, for  he  is  ever  mindful  of  his  early  struggles 
and  labors,  is  ever  ready  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the 
honest  working  man.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  mental 
grasp,  a  thorough  executive  and  one  who  never 
fails  to  show  interest  in  the  public  welfare.  The 
Republican  party,  recognizing  Mr.  Dyer's  mature 
judgment  and  marked  business  sagacity,  nomi- 
nated him  as  their  candidate  for,  and  the  people 
of  Silver  Bow  county  chose  him  as,  a  member  of 
the  convention  which,  in  1889,  formulated  the 
present  admirable  constitution  of  the  state.  Fra- 
ternally he  holds  membership  in  the  Masonic  and 
Odd  Fellows  orders  and  he  is  now  (1901)  prelate 
of  Montana  Commandery  No.  3,  Knights  Templar, 
while  he  is  a  past  grand  of  Fidelity  Lodge  No.  8, 
L  O.  O.  F.  His  career  has  been  marked  by  no 
exciting  phases,  but  he  has  been  true  in  all  the 
relations  of  life,  has  labored  indefatigably  and  has 
achieved  success  by  worthy  means.  Twrning,  in 
conclusion,  to  the  domestic  chapter  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Dyer,  we  find  that  when  he  started  as  an 
emigrant  in  1873  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  wooed  and  won  only  a  short  time  pre- 
viously. He  was  married  at  Plymouth,  where  they 
embarked,  to  Miss  Amelia  Ann  Skelly,  a  native 
of  Cornwood  county,  Devonshire,  England,  and 
who  continued  his  companion  and  helpmate  until 
her  death,  on  May  28,  1895.  On  January  17,  1899, 
Mr.  Dyer  was  again  married,  the  ceremony  occur- 
ring in  Mountain  View  church  in  Butte,  where  he 
was  united  with  Miss  Lida  Pepple,  who  was  born 
in  Ohio,  a  descendant  of  one  of  its  old  families. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Marion  Wilber. 


MONTGOMERY  M.  DUNCAN.— Among  the 
young  members  of  the  Montana  bar  is  Mr. 
Duncan,  who  is  now  serving  his  second  term  as 
county  attorney  of  Madison  county,  and  who  has 
attained  popularity  through  his  ability  and  his 
personal  qualities.  He  was  born  in  Fulton,  Cal- 
laway county,  Mo.,  on  November  11,  1869.  His 
father,  William  S.  Duncan,  was  also  born  in  Mis- 
souri, where  he  was  graduated  from  Westminster 
college,  at  Fulton,  in  the  class  of  1861,  after  which 
he  was  a  farmer  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
when  he  enlisted  as  a  private  for  service  in  the 
Confederate  army,  under  Gen.  Price,  and  was  in 


military  life  until  1864,  when  he  went  to  California, 
where  he  passed  two  years  and  returned  to  his 
home  in  Missouri,  where,  in  1867,  was  solemnized 
his  marriage  to  Miss  Helen  Cave,  a  native  of  that 
state,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Cave,  a  Kentuckian 
and  a  lawyer  of  ability.  He  was  a  slaveholder  and 
fairly  well-to-do. 

Montgomery  M.  Duncan  was  second  m  a  family 
of  eight  children.  He  attended  the  schools  of  Ful- 
ton until  he  came  with  the  family  to  Montana  in 
1883  and  here  he  was  in  the  public  schools  until 
1893,  when  he  took  a  one  year's  course  in  Woodland 
college,  at  Independence,  Mo.  He  then  began  read- 
ing law  with  Shelby  &  Ott,  in  Independence,  and 
after  two  years  of  application  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Missouri  in  March,  1895.  He  practiced  in 
that  state  for  one  year,  then  returned  to  Montana, 
and  was  here  granted  admission  to  the  bar  on  March 
18,  1896.  He  located  a  law  office  at  Pony,  Madison 
county,  and  soon  secured  a  reputation  for  ability 
and  skill.  He  took  active  interest  in  politics  and 
was  an  earnest  worker  in  the  Democratic  party, 
by  which  he  was  elected  county  attorney  in  1898, 
and  served  with  such  efficiency  as  to  gain  popular 
endorsement.  He  was  nominated  to  succeed  him- 
self in  1900,  and  was  again  elected  by  a  flattering 
majority  of  483  votes,  receiving  the  largest  vote 
of  any  candidate  in  the  county.  His  rehgious 
faith  is  Presbyterian,  and  fraternally  he  belongs 
to  Madison  Lodge  No.  26,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Pony; 
Virginia  City  Lodge  No.  i,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and 
\'irginia  City  Lodge  No.  590,  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  Mr.  Duncan  is  a  man  of  marked  individu- 
ality, is  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  profession  and 
enjoys  a  distinctive  personal  popularity.  Of 
his  six  brothers,  one,  PhiHp  C,  was  killed  in  the 
Gagnon  mine,  at  Butte,  in  June,  1900;  and  the 
others  are  connected  with  mining  enterprises  at 
Pony,  as  is  also  their  father.  They  own  the  Boxer 
and  Pauline  mines,  and  are  successful  in  their  oper- 
ations. Mr.  Duncan  is  attorney  for  the  Isdell 
Mercantile  Company,  of  Pony. 


n  EORGE  EDINGER.— In  the  personnel  of  its 
vl  officials  Beaverhead  county  is  signally  fa- 
vored, and  prominent  among  those  who  are  render- 
ing efficient  service  in  positions  of  trust  and  respon- 
sibility is  Mr.  Edinger,  her  present  county  treas- 
urer. 

I\Ir.  Edinger  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  having  been 
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born  in  Boongrove,  Porter  count}',  September  29, 
1868.  His  father,  Jacob  Edinger,  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, immigrated  to  the  United  States  about  the 
year  1845  and  located  in  New  York.  He  removed  to 
Ohio  and  thence  to  Indiana,  where  he  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  to  which  he  has  ever  devoted 
his  attention,  and  became  a  representative  citizen  of 
Porter  county.  It  is  there  was  solemnized  his  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Dora  E.  Dunn,  also  born  in  Ger- 
many, who  accompanied  her  parents  on  their 
removal  to  America  in  1848,  the  family  locating  in 
Indiana.  Of  the  eight  children  of  this  union  the 
subject  of  this  review  was  the  sixth  in  order  of 
birth. 

George  Edinger  was  reared  on  the  old  home- 
stead and  early  became  inured  to  the  work  inci- 
dent to  its  cultivation,  while  his  educational  privi- 
leges were  such  as  were  afforded  in  the  public 
schools,  which  he  attended-  during  the  wmter 
months.  He  finally  left  home,  going  to  Chicago, 
where  he  was  employed  in  a  commission  house  for 
two  winters.  In  1886  he  made  his  way  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  in  Dillon,  where  one  of  his  brothers 
had  previously  taken  up  his  abode.  He  engaged 
in  ranching  until  1888,  and  then  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  dairy  business.  Thereafter  he  held  a 
clerkship  in  a  grocery  at  Dillon,  and  in  1889  worked 
in  the  mines  at  Castle,  Meagher  county.  In  the  fall 
of  that  year  Mr.  Edinger  went  to  Alaska,  but  re- 
turned to  Idaho  and  engaged  in  mining  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Burke  for  a  period  of  one  year,  after  which 
he  was  employed  at  the  Hunter  mine.  In  the 
winter  of  1891  he  went  to  Butte  and  engaged  in 
mining.  In  1893  he  returned  to  Dillon  and  was 
employed  in  the  electric  light  plant  until  the  spring 
of  the  following  year,  when  he  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Montana  Mercantile  Company,  remaining 
until  February,  1898.  He  once  more  made  his 
way  to  the  far  north,  going  to  Dawson,  British 
Columbia,  where  he  engaged  in  prospecting  and 
mining  for  one  season,  returning  to  Montana  and 
to  his  old  home,  his  mother  having  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1898.  He  returned  to  Montana  in  January, 
1899,  again  entering  the  employ  of  the  Montana 
Mercantile  Company,  at  Dillon,  and  was  thus  en- 
gaged until  being  elected  county  treasurer  in  1900. 
To  this  important  office  he  brought  excellent 
business  and  executive  ability,  while  his  sturdy  in- 
tegrity of  character  had  gained  for  him  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  the  general  public,  hence  his 
preferment  met  with  flattering  endorsement.  This 
is  evident  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 


he  was  elected  in  a  county  whose  normal  political 
complexion  is  strongly  Republican,  while  he  has 
ever  been  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  received  a  majority  of  125  votes.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Edinger  is  identified  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World  and  the  Royal  Highlanders, 
while  his  genial  personality  has  secured  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  in  the  community. 

On  September  3,  1896,  Mr.  Edinger  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Carrie  Carter,  who  was  born 
in  Beaverhead  county,  the  daughter  of  William  B. 
Carter,  one  of  the  honored  pioneers  who  located 
at  Bannack  in  1862,  and  was  for  many  years  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  industrial  activities  of 
this  section  of  Montana.  Mrs.  Edinger  was  reared 
and  educated  in  her  native  county,  completing  a 
course  of  study  in  the  high  school  at  Dillon.  Our 
subject  and  his  wife  have  one  son,  William  Carter 
Edinger,  who  was  born  October  8,  1900. 


HON.  ROBERT  S.  FORD,  president  of  the 
Great  Falls  National  Bank,  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  business  men  of  northern  Montana.  A 
pioneer  of  1864,  as  freighter,  rancher,  stockman  and 
financier,  he  has  steadily  advanced  in  prosperity 
and  importance  in  every  position  he  has  held.  His 
successful  life  is  an  example  of  what  energy,  en- 
terprise, industry  and  perseverance,  coupled  with 
ability  and  capacity  for  affairs,  will  accomplish  and 
has  accomplished  in  this  prosperous  commonwealth 
of  Montana.  R.  S.  Ford  came  of  a  good  ancestry 
and  has  had  a  strong  physique  and  vitality  to  with- 
stand deprivations  and  hardships  that  would  have 
crushed  a  weaker  physical  organization.  Away 
back  in  the  early  settlement  of  Ohio,  his  grand- 
father, Robert  Ford,  was  one  of  its  pioneer 
farmers.  He  was  of  Irish  and  English  lineage  and 
the  Ford  family  was  domiciled  in  New  York  long 
before  the  Revolution.  Robert  Ford  moved 
from  Ohio  to  Kentucky  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  his 
son  John  was  a  small  child.  The  son  was 
reared  in  rural  surroundings  as  a  tiller  of 
the  soil  and  learned  carpentry.  Here  he  met  and 
married  Miss  Henrietta  Simpson,  whose  family 
were  early  settlers  of  the  state,  conspicuous  in  its 
history  and  giving  name  to  Simpson  county,  where 
they  located  and  where  she  and  her  children  were 
born.  A  happy  life  they  lived  for  a  few  brief  years, 
strict  in  their  attendance  on    the    services    of    the 
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Baptist  church,  of  which  they  were  members,  and 
faithful  in  their  duty.  But  the  husband  died  in  his 
thirtieth  year,  leaving  four  children  to  lighten  the 
widow's  woe.  In  1855  her  brothers  made  their 
home  in  Missouri  and  she  and  her  children  accom- 
panied them.  When  came  the  Civil  war  she  re- 
turned to  Kentucky,  where  she  died  in  1873, 
aged  fifty-three. 

Robert  Simpson  Ford,  born  in  Simpson  county, 
Ky.,  on  January  14,  1842,  was  the  son  of  John  and 
Henrietta  (Simpson)  Ford.  He  cheerfully  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  his  mother  until  1861,  receiv- 
ing a  good  common  school  education  in  Westport, 
Mo.  Possessing  a  rugged  constitution  and  a  desire 
for  adventure,  he  did  not  accompany  his  mother  on 
her  return  to  Kentucky,  but  started  for  that  land 
of  promise,  the  distant  but  entrancing  west,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  engaging  in  freighting  in  1861 
between  Nebraska  City  and  Julesburg  and  Fort 
Laramie,  as  an  employe.  Faithful  and  unremitting 
service  brought  its  reward,  in  1862  he  was  an  as- 
sistant wagon  master,  in  1863  in  charge  of  a  wagon 
train,  and  in  1864  he  came  to  Montana  as  captain 
of  an  ox  train  of  merchandise.  These  were  the  rude 
days  of  the  territory,  now  the  civilized  state.  The 
Indian  was  often  encountered  in  war  paint  and  in 
numbers,  while  the  hand  of  man  had  not  smoothed 
the  highways  or  bridged  the  streams.  In  Montana 
he  continued  as  a  freighter  between  Cow  Island 
and  Fort  Benton,  and  many  of  his  experiences  would 
seem  strangely  wild  and  exciting  to  our  business 
men  of  today.  Hotels  were  unknown  and  many 
other  conveniences  now  styled  necessaries.  But 
he  pluckily  kept  to  work,  saving  his  earnings  and 
sending  money  to  his  mother.  In  1868  he  visited 
her  in  Kentucky  and  the  next  spring  returned  to 
engage  in  the  enterprise  that  has  been  the  founda- 
■ion  of  his  wealth.  Going  to  Colorado  he  bought 
300  Texas  cows,  drove  them  to  Montana,  sold  them 
at  a  handsome  profit  in  Beaverhead  valley,  and  re- 
turned to  Denver  and  purchased  700  head  of  cattle, 
which,  in  1 87 1,  he  drove  to  Sun  River  valley  where 
he  located  and  built  a  cabin  within  two  miles  of 
the  site  of  Great  Falls.  Here  he  wintered  his  stock 
and  sold  them  in  the  spring  with  good  returns. 
His  next  importation  from  Colorado,  a  herd  of 
1,200  cattle,  was  wintered  at  the  same  location,  but 
in  1873  he  moved  further  up  the  valley  and,  as  the 
pioneer  stockraiser  of  Sun  River,  established  his 
home  on  the  ranch  he  has  so  developed  and  im- 
proved. From  that  time  he  engaged  extensively 
and  lucratively  in  stockraising,  devising  new  ways 


and  methods  to  make  the  business  a  paying  one, 
and  his  forethought  and  sagacity  were  well  re- 
warded. He  soon  made  profitable  contracts  with 
the  United  States  government  to  supply  beef  to  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Shaw,  and  his  wealth  increased 
steadily,  surely  and  rapidly.  In  1878  he  went  to 
Kentucky,  wedded  there  Miss  Sue  McClanahan, 
and  brought  her  on  a  bridal  trip  to  the  attractive 
Sun  River  ranch.  Of  the  five  children  that  have 
brightgj^ed  their  home,  but  two  survive,  Lee  McC. 
and  Shirley  S. 

A  wise  caution  and  a  careful  conservatism  pre- 
vented the  gains  of  Mr.  Ford  from  passing  out  of 
his  hands,  although  a  bountiful  generosity  and  a 
typical  western  hospitality  have  ever  been  pro- 
nounced characteristics  of  his  nature.  This  con- 
servatism aligned  him  in  politics  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and,  as  his  abilities  and  personality 
became  known,  he  was  called  to  places  of  distinctive 
trust.  He  represented  Choteau  county  in  the  legis- 
lature that  convened  in  January,  1876,  with  the 
ability  and  ease  of  an  old  legislator,  and  in  1876  the 
counties  of  Choteau  and  Meagher  elected  him  to 
serve  in  the  Montana  senate  of  1877,  while  he  was 
chosen  in  1880  to  represent  in  the  territorial  council 
of  the  legislature  of  1881  the  district  comprising 
the  counties  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Choteau,  ]\Ieagher 
and  Dawson.  His  legislative  record  shows  good 
service  for  his  constituents  and  a  wise  conservation 
of  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  while  public 
spirit  and  legislative  economy  were  hanuoniously 
blended  in  his  acts  and  votes.  In  the  less  conspicu- 
ous but  fully  as  responsible  station  of  county  com- 
missioner, Mr.  Ford  has  done  most  excellent  ser- 
vice, combining  rare  executive  powers  with  so  wise 
and  truthful  an  administration  as  to  produce  not 
only  public  benefits,  but  hafmonious  action  of 
would-be  divergent  forces. 

His  accumulated  capital  was  being  placed  on 
loan,  and,  his  genius  for  finance  drawing  him  in 
that  direction,  in  1886  he  sold  the  greater  part  of 
his  stock  and  made  a  business  of  loaning  money. 
He  had  large  real  estate  interests  in  Great  Falls  and 
in  1 89 1  he  removed  thither,  and  became  president 
of  the  Great  Falls  National  Bank,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  that  year  by  John  T.  Murphy,  E.  G. 
McClay  and  himself.  From  that  time  his  energies 
have  been  given  to  conducting  this  important  in- 
stitution, which  has  ably  demonstrated  his  capacity 
for  dealing  with  matters  of  "large  pith  and  mo- 
ment," and  he  stands  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the     bankers     and     financial      leaders      of     the 
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REV.  JAMES  ENGLISH.— One  of  the  de- 
voted and  zealous  workers  of  the  Catholic 
church,  one  who  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  af- 
fairs of  St.  Patrick's  church,  of  Butte,  is  Rev. 
James  English.  The  Catholic  church  has  from  its 
beginning  had  an  important  influence  upon  the 
religious  and  civic  life  of  Montana,  and  among 
its  younger  representatives  Father  English 
well  merits  consideration.  He  is  a  native  of 
Ireland,  born  in  County  Limerick,  on  February 
9,  1872,  third  of  the  four  children  of  Michael 
and  Catherine  (McKeogh)  English,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Ireland,  where  the  father 
devoted  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits  and 
where  his  death  and  that  of  his  wife  also  oc- 
curred. Father  English,  after  educational  discip- 
line in  the  national  and  parochial  schools,  matric- 
ulated in  St.  Patrick's  College  at  Thurles,  Tipper- 
ary,  in  1891,  and  there  he  completed  not  only  thor- 
ough classical  and  philosophical  courses,  but  also 
his  theological  Course,  being  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood on  June  18,  1899,  by  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 
After  a  vacation  of  three  months  Father  English 
came  to  the  United  States,  arriving  in  Helena, 
Mont.,  in  September,  1899.  On  October  2  he  came 
to  St.  Patrick's  church  in  Butte,  where  Bishop 
Brondel  had  assigned  him  to  the  office  of  assist- 
ant priest.  He  has  been  zealous  and  successful  in 
his  ministrations  and  in  the  work  of  the  parish, 
and  the  appreciation  of  his  labors  has  not  been 
lacking.  He  is  a  young  man  of  genial  personality 
and  high  intellectual  attainments  and  popular  with 
all  classes. 


ELMER  E.  ESSELSTYN.— One  of  the  popu- 
lar and  capable  young  officials  of  Carbon 
county  is  Mr.  Esselstyn,  clerk  of  the  district  court 
at  Red  Lodge.  Ho  is  a  native  of  Jefferson  county. 
Wis.,  where  he  was  born  November  8,  1864, 
being  the  son  of  Roderick  McL.  and  Ellen  M. 
(Strong)  Esselstyn,  the  former  a  native  of 
New  York  and  the  latter  of  New  Jersey. 
The  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  Jacob 
Esselstyn,  who  was  born  in  Holland;  his 
wife  was  a  datighter  of  Roderick  McLeod,  who 
was  born  in  Scotland.  In  1852  the  father  of  our 
subject  removed  to  Wisconsin,  locating  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  where  his  marriage  was  solemnized 
a  few  years  later.  In  his  youth  he  had  learned 
the  trade  of  mason,  but  did  not  follow  it  after 
his  removal  to  Wisconsin,  but  engaged  in  agricul- 


tural pursuits  and  conducted  a  music  store  at 
Aztalan.  In  1861,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war, 'he  manifested  his  loyalty  to  the  Union  by  en- 
listing in  Company  F,  Twenty-ninth  Wisconsin 
Volunteer  Infantry,  under  Capt.  Davies,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  front  with  his  regiment  and  partici- 
pated in  many  of  the  most  notable  battles  of  the 
war,  including  the  engagements  at  Antietam  and 
Vicksburg.  He  was  wounded  while  in  service, 
suffered  much  from  the  effect  of  his  injuries,  being 
practically  an  invalid  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1879.  He  received  an  honor- 
able discharge  from  the  service  on  September  13, 
1865,  having  served  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  war. 

Elmer  E.  Esselstyn,  to  whom  this  sketch  is  in- 
scribed, passed  his  school  days  in  his  native  county 
and  then  went  to  Jackson,  Minn.,  where  he  entered 
the  employ  of  two  maternal  uncles  who  conducted 
a  large  general  merchandise  business  under  the 
firm  name  of  Strong  Bros.  At  the  expiration  of 
one  year  he  removed  to  Minneapolis  and  held 
a  clerkship  in  a  general  store  for  about  two  years. 
He  then  entered  into  partnership  with  Johnie  Mur- 
phy, and  opened  a  tea  and  fruit  store  in  that  city. 
By  reason  of  ill  health  Mr.  Murphy  was  compelled 
to  go  to  California,  whereupon  our  subject  closed 
out  the  business  and  shortly  afterward  came  to 
Montana,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Glendive  in 
the  month  of  October,  1885.  Securing  a  clerical 
position  in  a  general  store,  he  held  the  same  until 
tendered  a  position  in  the  master  mechanic's  de- 
partment of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  with 
headquarters  at  Glendive,  and  continued  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  company  until  the  year  190D,  having 
been  promoted  from  time  to  time  and  retiring  after 
fourteen  years  of  consecutive  service,  within  which 
time  he  was  in  the  general  office  in  the  city  of 
Helena  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months. 

In  politics  Mr.  Esselstyn  has  ever  given  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  party  and  taken  a  deep  in- 
terest in  public  affairs  of  a  local  nature.  He 
served  for  a  number  of  years  as  school  trustee  and 
was  honored  by  being  elected  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Red  Lodge  in  1892,  giving  a  most  capable  and 
businesslike  administration  of  municipal  affairs 
and  retaining  the  office  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
In  November,  1900,  he  was  elected  to  his  present 
position  as  clerk  of  the  district  court,  where  he 
shows  qualifications  which  have  gained  him  a  rep- 
utation for  executive  ability  and  absolute  fidelity 
to  the  demands  of  whatever  duties  he  assumes. 
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J'Vaternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  and  the 
Royal  Highlanders,  and  is  also  first  lieutenant  of 
Company  D,  National  Guard  of  Montana.  His 
genial  personality  and  his  sterling  characteristics 
have  made  him  one  of  the  popular  young  men  of 
the  county,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  his  circle 
of  friends  is  large. 

On  December  31,  1890,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Esselstyn  to  Miss  Laura  C.  Kagy, 
who  was  born  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  being  the 
daughter  of  John  M.  Kagy,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
representative  citizens  of  Bozeman,  Mont.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Esselstyn  have  a  winsome  little  daughter 
Faie,  who  was  born  on  October  15,  1892. 


SIMEON  ESTES.— The  men  and  women  who 
came  to  Montana  in  the  early  days  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  great  commonwealth  are 
deserving  of  distinguished  place ;  in  truth,  the  his- 
tory of  the  state  would  be  incomplete  without  def- 
inite recognition  of  their  sacrifices  and  trials  in 
overcoming  the  difficulties  which  at  that  time 
seemed  unsurmountable.  And  it  is  to  this  class 
that  Mr.  Estes  strictly  belongs.  He  was  born  in 
Lewiston,  Me.,  on  February  10,  1834.  His  father, 
David  Estes,  likewise  a  native  of  the  Pine  Tree 
state,  devoted  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
owning  a  farm  near  Lewiston.  His  grandfather 
emigrated  froln  England  in  an  early  day,  and  his 
sons  were  numbered  among  the  early  settlers  in 
the  state.  David  Estes  married  Miss  Mary  A. 
Grant,  a  native  of  Maine,  and  of  their  ten  children 
the  subject  of  this  review  is  the  third  m  order  of 
birth.  Simeon  Estes  grew  up  under  the  strict 
teachings  of  his  sturdy  parents  and  such  educa- 
tional advantages  as  were  afforded  in  those  days. 
He  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  farm  during  the 
summer  months,  and  in  winter  pursued  his  studies 
in  the  primitive  public  schools.  After  leaving 
school  he  learned  the  trade  of  painting,  and  in 
1855,  on  attaining  his  majority,  he  severed  the 
home  ties  and  went  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  believing  that 
he  might  there  find  better  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal success.  He  secured  a  position  as  overseer 
for  Maj.  Walker,  then  engaged  in  the  purchase  of 
damaged  cotton,  which  was  carefully  reassorted 
and  baled.  Mr.  Estes  remained  there  until  June, 
1861,   when    he    returned    north,   locating    at    St. 


Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  until 
1863,  when  he  started  with  the  Fisk  expedition  for 
the  great  northwest.  The  company  thus  organ- 
ized by  Capt.  Fisk  was  a  large  one,  and  Mr.  Estes 
drove  what  was  known  as  the  Hag  wagon.  They 
encountered  no  serious  difficulties  with  the  Indians 
while  en  route  and  arrived  in  Bannack  on  August 
2T,,  1863.  On  disbanding  the  party,  Capt.  Fisk 
presented  Mr.  Estes  with  four  mules  and  a  wagon, 
and  left  in  his  care  a  twelve-pound  brass  howitzer. 
Our  subject  opened  a  feed  stable  in  Bannack,  and 
was  thus  engaged  when  chosen  to  act  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Vigilance  Committee,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  which  much  was  done  to  rid  Montana  of 
the  desperadoes  and  outlaws  who  infested  the  ter- 
ritory. On  New  Year's  night,  1864,  while  other 
members  of  the  committee  were  in  pursuit  of  Buck 
Stinson  and  Ned  Ray,  Mr.  Estes,  George  Dart, 
George  Van  Horn,  Conrad  I'ray  and  William  Roe 
were  sent  to  capture  the  notorious  Henry  Plum- 
mer,  whose  career  in  Montana  had  been  marked 
by  many  atrocities,  but  had  succeeded  in  being 
chosen  sheriff  of  Bannack  at  a  time  when  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  outlaws.  He  also  held  appoint- 
ment as  United  States  marshal.  Plummer  was 
living  with  his  sister-in-law,  on  Yankee  Flat,  and 
when  Mr.  Estes"  party  arriveci  at  the  house  Plum- 
mer came  to  the  door.  He  was  immediately  cov- 
ered with  the  guns  of  the  party  and  pulled  out  of 
the  door  by  Smith  Ball.  He  was  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves at  the  time,  and  asked  permission  to  return 
for  his  coat.  Ball,  who  was  spokesman  for  the 
party,  refused  to  let  Plummer  go  for  his  coat, 
which  hung  on  the  bedpost,  while  his  revolvers 
were  on  the  bed,  and  the  sister-in-law  brought  him 
the  coat.  He  was  led  across  Yankee  Flat,  and  on 
reaching  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek  he  seemed 
to  realize  his  position  and  begged  for  mercy.  His 
plea  met  with  no  favor ;  his  captors  knew  his  rec- 
ord and  how  many  deaths  and  robberies  he  was 
charged  with.  He  was  taken  to  the  gallows 
which  he  had  built  for  the  execution  of  a  mur- 
derer, the  rope  was  placed  about  his  neck  and  he 
soon  expiated  for  his  many  crnnes.  It  was  a  very 
cold  night,  and  the  body  was  soon  frozen  stif?. 
Mr.  Estes  was  also  prominent  in  the  capture  of 
the  Mexican  desperado,  Joe  Pizanthia,  for  whom 
the  Vigilance  Committee  had  long  been  searching. 
He  was  finally  discovered  in  a  cabin,  and  Sheriff 
George  Copley  and  his  deputy.  Smith  Ball,  went  in 
after  him.  They  covered  him  with  their  guns  and 
ordered  him  to  follow  them  out.     After  they  had 
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stepped  outside  he  slammed  the  door  and  shot 
through  the  cracks,  mortally  wounding  Copley  and 
shooting  Ball  in  the  hip.  Wr.  Estes  and  George 
Dart  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  then  brought  out 
the  howitzer  which  Capt.  Fisk  had  left  in  charge  of 
the  former,  and  three  shells  were  fired  into  the 
cabin,  one  passing  through  and  the  other  two  ex- 
ploding inside.  The  Mexican  was  found  on  the 
cabin  floor,  having  been  struck  in  the  head  by  a 
fragment  of  shell  but  still  alive.  He  was  taken 
out  and  hung  by  the  enraged  citizens  and  his  body 
burned.  In  the  early  spring  of  1864  Gov.  Edger- 
ton  engaged  Mr.  Estes  to  transport  him  and  his 
wife  from  Bannack  to  Fort  Benton.  They  made 
the  journey  with  a  four-mule  team,  and  when 
within  three  miles  of  their  destination  were  at- 
tacked by  Indians.  Seeing  the  party  in  the  dis- 
tance Mr.  Estes  put  his  team  into  a  run,  but  one 
of  the  leaders  fell,  the  Indians  being  not  more  than 
three  hundred  yards  distant.  Stopping  the  team 
Mr.  Estes  instructed  the  party  to  barricade  them- 
selves behind  the  wagon  and  prepare  to  fight, 
whereupon  the  Indians  rode  away.  The  preced- 
ing day  the  same  war  party  had  killed  eleven  men 
on  the  Marias  river. 

In  the  summer  of  1864  Mr.  Estes  located  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Shineberger  ranch,  and  there 
continued  to  engage  in  farming  and  stockraising 
until  18C8,  when  he  sold  the  property  to  Mr.  Shine- 
berger and  in  1871  purchased  of  Philip  Lovell  the 
Watson  Station,  being  the  stage  station,  post- 
oiifice,  hotel  and  general  store  on  the  old  stage 
line  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Fort  Benton. 
I^"or  some  time  Mr.  Estes  had  been  missing  small 
sums  of  money  and  various  articles  of  merchandise 
from  his  store,  the  thefts  being  committed  at  night, 
and  he  suspected  a  certain  man.  There  were  then 
about  700  Bannack  Indians  camped  near  the  store, 
and  in  order  to  detect  the  thief  our  subject  in- 
structed his  clerk  to  keep  watch  of  the  store  on  a 
certain  night.  Our  subject  went  to  bed  about 
1 1  130  that  night,  but  was  soon  aroused  by  his 
clerk,  who  said  he  had  shot  a  man.  Mr.  Estes 
went  into  the  store,  and  there  found  the  dead 
maurauder  to  be  an  Indian.  At  daybreak  he 
started  for  the  Indian  camp  to  see  the  chief,  whose 
name  was  Tindoe.  They  had  left  the  camp  and 
were  moving  off,  but  Mr.  Estes  followed  them  and 
brought  Tindoe  back  to  the  store.  He  had  also 
sent  word  to  a  lieutenant  who  was  stationed  up 
the  valley  with  about  twenty  soldiers.  The  set- 
tlers were  much  alarmed,  believing  the  slaying  of 


the  Indian  would  cause  an  outbreak.  When  the 
chief  arrived  at  the  station  Mr.  Estes  showed  him 
the  dead  body,  whereupon  Tindoe  laconically  said : 
"Indian  no  good  ;  he  Shoshone,  no  Bannack  ;"  and, 
giving  the  body  a  kick,  he  remarked,  "He  all  same 
dog."  Mr.  Estes  sent  a  horse,  saddle,  bridle  and 
blanket  to  the  father  of  the  dead  Indian  and  gave 
the  chief  a  pair  of  thirty-dollar  California  blankets, 
which  appeased  any  ill  feeling  that  may  have  been 
aroused.  The  chief  told  our  subject  to  bury  the 
dead  man,  and  the  next  year  the  Indians  came  and 
held  a  dance  around  the  grave,  again  alarming 
the  settlers,  but  no  trouble  occurred. 

Mr.  Estes  still  continues  his  residence  at  the 
station,  although  it  was  abandoned  as  a  stage  post 
in  1880,  when  the  railroad  entered  the  state.  He 
has  a  fine  ranch  of  450  acres,  devoted  to  diversified 
farming  and  stockraising.  He  raises  wheat,  oats 
and  hay,  and  has  fine  cattle  and  horses.  Mr. 
Estes  also  has  a  fine  apple  orchard  on  his  place,  thus 
demonstrating  that  fruit  can  be  successfully  propa- 
gated in  the  valley.  His  home  is  located  eight 
miles  south  of  Dillon,  his  postofifice  address.  In 
politics  Mr.  Estes  is  one  of  the  wheelhorses  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  has  held  various  offic'es  of 
trust  and  responsibility.  He  has  been  justice  of 
the  peace  for  twenty  years,  was  a  member  of  the 
territorial  legislature  in  1868,  serving  on  many  im- 
portant committees,  and  was  postmaster  at  Wat- 
son Station  for  many  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  Mr.  Estes  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Jackson,  nee  Billings, 
who  was  born  in  Maine,  whence  she  came  to  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Estes 
was  solemnized.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to 
Montana,  coming  by  way  of  Lander's  cutoff  and 
Soda  Springs;  her  death  occurred  in  1880.  On  the 
31st  of  March,  1881,  Mr.  Estes  married  Mrs.  Har- 
riet (Wartham)  Oliver,  who  was  born  ui  Spring- 
field, 111.,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Rutitia 
(Scherer)  Wartham,  whom  she  accompanied  on 
his  removal  to  Utah  when  she  was  a  child.  She 
was  the  mother  of  two  children  by  her  first  mar- 
riage:  A.  Albert  and  Mary  Edna.  Our  subject 
and  his  wife  have  no  children. 


^IMLLIAM  S.  ERWIN.— Recognized  every- 
VV  where  in  Gallatin  county  as  one  of  its  thor- 
oughly up-to-date  business  men,  Mr.  Erwin  has 
successfully  wrought  flattering  results  in  ranching 
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and  stock  raising.  His  father,  George  W.  Erwin, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Illinois,  having  removed 
there  from  New  York  in  1839,  locating  in  Schuyler 
count)',  which  he  made  his  future  home.  In  the 
Mexican  war  he  served  gallantly  under  Gen.  Win- 
field  Scott  in  the  United  States  army  for  two  years, 
participating  in  many  of  the  sanguinary  battles  of 
the  war.  With  the  declaration  of  peace  he  returned 
to  Schuyler  county.  111.,  where  he  continued  the 
peaceful  vocation  of  a  farmer  until  his  death  in 
1894.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  William  S.  Erwin, 
Agnes  (Corrie)  Erwin,  was  a  native  of  Schuyler 
county,  and  his  paternal  grandfather,  Cornelius  M. 
Erwin,  was  born  in  New  York. 

William  S.  Erwin  attended  the  public  schools, 
supplementing  the  instruction  there  received  by  at- 
tendance at  Chaddock  College,  at  Quincy,  111.,  and 
by  a  complete  business  course  at  a  commercial  col- 
lege at  Valparaiso,  Ind.  He  found  employment 
on  his  father's  farm  until  1886,  when  the  attractions 
of  the  great  west  appealed  to  him  and  he  came  to 
the  then  territory  of  Montana  and  located  in  the 
Gallatin  valley,  Gallatin  county.  Here  he  found 
employment  on  farms  and  cattle  ranches,  and  in 
1890  purchased  railroad  land  on  the  West  Gallatin 
river,  five  miles  from  Belgrade,  where  he  now  has 
an  estate  of  200  acres,  with  an  additional  one  hun- 
dred acres  farther  up  the  valley.  All  of  this 
is  practically  under  an  excellent  system  of  irriga- 
tion. The  crop  from  which  he  derives  his  largest 
revenue  is  barley.  Mr.  Erwin  has  a  handsome 
residence  and  most  substantial  outbuildings,  every- 
thing about  his  place  indicating  prosperity.  His 
superior  intelligence  and  unimpeachable  integrity 
have  won  the  highest  confidence  of  his  fellow  cit- 
izens, and  he  is  esteemed  by  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances. The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Erwin 
dates  from  April  19,  1894,  when  he  wedded  Miss 
Maisie  Kent,  of  Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  daughter  of 
James  Kent,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1864 
Mr.  Kent  came  from  the  Keystone  state  and  lo- 
cated in  Gallatin  county,  where  he  passed  from 
earth  in  1886.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  have  three 
interesting  children,  James  Kent,  May  Agnes  and 
Lewis  George.  Fraternally  Mr.  Erwin  belongs  to 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  of  which  order  he  is 
a  respected  and  influential  member. 


JOHN  M.  EVANS,  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  bar  of  Missoula  county,  is  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  Montana, 
whither  he  was  brought  by  'his  parents  so  young 


that  practically  he  may  be  considered  a  native  son 
of  the  state,  though  in  fact  he  was  born  in  Sedalia, 
Pettis  county.  Mo.,  on  January  7,  1863.  His  par- 
ents, Philip  E.  and  Mary  B.  (Powell)  Evans,  were 
born  in  Missouri  and  Virginia,  in  which  latter  state 
his  original  paternal  American  ancestors  located  in 
the  early  days,  in  the  family  being  influential  plan- 
ters and  slaveholders,  some  of  whom  subsequently 
removed  to  Missouri.  The  Evans  family  is  of  Welch 
extraction.  Philip  E.  Evans,  a  farmer  and  stock- 
raiser,  removed  from  Missouri  to  Montana  in  1864, 
making  the  overland  journey  with  ox  teams  to  Vir- 
ginia City.  He  engaged  first  in  mining  and  later  in 
farming  and  cattle  raising  near  Deer  Lodge,  where 
his  death  occurred  in  1889,  and  his  widow  is  still 
residing.  All  of  their  five  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters except  one  son,  deceased,  are  residents  of 
Montana. 

John  M.  Evans  attended  the  public  schools  of  the 
city  of  Deer  Lodge,  after  which  he  matriculated  in 
the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1887,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Evans  en- 
tered upon  legal  practice  in  Butte,  Mont.,  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Dewitt,  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
ated one  year,  after  which  he  formed  a  professional 
partnership  with  Judge  F.  C.  Webster  at  Missoula, 
this  alliance  obtaining  for  one  year,  since  which 
time  he  has  conducted  individual  practice.  He 
is  known  as  a  forceful  and  capable  advocate,  hav- 
ing a  ready  command  of  expedients  and  showing 
an  intuitive  grasp  of  the  salient  points  in  any  case. 
He  marshals  his  facts  with  military  precision  and 
presents  a  cause  with  cogency  of  argument,  while 
he  is  well  grounded  in  the  science  and  literature 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Evans  retains  a  representative  clientage  and 
is  a  worthy  representative  of  the  Montana  bar. 
He  has  ever  given  an  active  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  taking  a  marked  interest  in  the  cause. 
He  served  as  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic county  central  committee,  and  from  1889 
until  1894  he  served  as  police  judge  of  Missoula,  in 
1894  he  was  appointed  register  of  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Missoula,  in  whicn  office  he 
served  four  years.  He  was  nominated  for  county 
attorney  in  1888,  but  was  defeated  by  Judge  Web- 
ster, his  associate  in  practice.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Masonic  order  and  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  On  June  11,  1889,  Mr.  Evans  wedded 
Miss  Helen  G.  Hastings,  who  was  born  in  CaH- 
fornia  and  their  two  children  are  Beverly  P.  and 
John  M..  Jr. 
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LO.  EVANS,  one  of  the  representative  j'oung 
members  of  the  bar  of  Silver  Bow  county. 
has  been  a  resident  of  Montana  from  boyhood  and 
has  attained  reputation  in  his  profession,  being  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Forbis  &  Evans,  of  Butte, 
whose  precedence  in  litigation  concerning  the  min- 
ing industry  is  unmistakable  and  whose  judgment 
in  regard  to  mining  law  is  considered  practically 
authoritative.  Lewis  Orvis  Evans  is  a  native  of 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  on  August  31, 
1 87 1,  the  son  of  Owen  and  Emily  J.  (Church) 
Evans,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  Empire 
state,  the  latter  descending  from  one  of  its  promi- 
nent old  families.  They  had  four  children,  of 
whom  Lewis  was  the  second.  In  1883  Owen 
Evans  removed  to  Montana,  locating  in  Helena, 
where  he  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  business 
and  is  now  living  retired,  he  and  his  wife  having  an 
attractive  home  on  Ninth  avenue. 

L.  O.  Evans  attended  the  public  schools  of  Utica 
and  continued  his  studies  in  Helena,  being  gradu- 
ated from  the  high  school  there  in  the  class  of 
1887,  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  He  at  once 
matriculated  in  the  celebrated  seminary  at  Caze- 
novia,  N.  Y.,  where  he  studied  for  two  years,  when 
he  returned  to  Helena  and  entered  the  law  office 
of  Word,  Smith  &  Word,  with  whom  he  continued 
his  technical  reading  until  1894,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  He  was  in  the  active  practice 
of  law  in  Helena  until  1896,  when  he  entered  the 
office  of  John  F.  Forbis,  in  Butte,  for  one  year  and 
was  then  admitted  as  a  partner  of  Mr.  Forbis, 
with  the  present  firm  title.  This  firm  handles  the 
legal  business  of  the  Boston  &  Montana,  the  Butte 
&  Boston  and  several  other  of  the  largest  mining 
corporations. 

The  firm  has  handled  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant mining  cases  litigated  in  the  Union,  notably 
the  Larkin  case,  which  was  a  cause  celebre,  and 
the  members  are  known  as  able  exponents  of  minr 
ing  law,  strong  advocates  and  safe  counselors, 
while  they  are  potential  factors  in  all  branches  of 
law.  In  the  litigation  between  the  Butte  &  Bos- 
ton and  the  Boston  &  Montana  Companies  vs. 
the  Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Company,  Forbis 
&  Evans  have  conducted  all  the  cases  for  the  two 
companies  first  mentioned,  and  in  many  Mr.  Evans 
has  had  entire  charge.  He  personally  has  mining 
interests  of  valuable  order  and  finds  his  chief  recre- 
ation in  outdoor  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
In  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Republi- 
can party. 


ALBERT  G.  CLARKE.— Rising  above  the 
heads  of  the  masses  there  have  always  been 
individuals  distinguished  beyond  others, — men  who 
by  their  forceful  personality  have  commanded  the 
respect  of  their  fellows,  and  have  shown  those  re- 
splendant  virtues  of  a  lordly  race, — perseverance 
in  purpose  and  a  directing  spirit  which  never  fails 
to  be  obeyed.  Among  the  men  of  the  great  west 
who  have  marked  with  deeds  the  progress  of 
swift-rolling  time,  and  whose  names  are  kept  green 
in  the  memory  of  those  who  had  cognizance  of  their 
lives  and  accomplishment,  Albert  G.  Clarke  stands 
sharply  out.  He  was  conspicuously  identified  with 
the  business  interests  of  Helena  and  with  the  indus- 
trial life  of  Montana  from  its  pioneer  days,  while 
his  life  was  guided  by  the  loftiest  integrity  and 
honor,  and  prolific  in  good  works  and  kindly  deeds. 
Albert  Gallatin  Clarke  was  born  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  on  April  7,  1822,  of  Scottish  lineage,  his 
original  American  ancestor  emigrating  from  Scot- 
land to  Connecticut  among  its  earliest  settlers.  His 
father,  Thomas  H.  Clarke,  was  born  in  New  York 
in  1793,  and  was  for  many  years  a  prominent  mer- 
chant of  Batavia.  He  was  drafted  in  the  war  of 
181 2,  but  secured  as  a  substitute  Thurlow  Weed, 
who  later  became  so  prominent  a  historical  figure. 
In  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  was  celebrated  the  marriage 
of  Thomas  H.  Clarke  to  Miss  Mary  Dickson,  born 
in  Ohio,  in  1800,  of  German  and  Irish  ancestry, 
and  in  that  Indiana  town  they  reared  their  six 
children,  of  whom  only  one  is  now  living.  The 
mother  died  in  1858  and  the  father  on  April  19, 
1871.  Albert  G.  Clarke  received  the  education 
given  by  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen started  out  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
first  going  to  Andrew  county,  Mo.,  where  he  was 
employed  on  a  farm  at  $13  per  month.  He  was 
industrious  and  economical  and  in  1849  his  savings 
had  accumulated  sufficiently  for  him  to  open  a  small 
mercantile  establishment  at  Savannah,  which  he 
conducted  until  1858,  when  he  went  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  where  he  was  similarly  engaged  until  1862, 
when  he  transported  his  stock  with  ox  teams  across 
the  plains  of  Denver,  Colo.  In  that  little  town  he 
disposed  of  his  goods  at  a  fair  profit,  and  the 
next  year  returned  to  St.  Joseph.  There,  in  1864, 
he  purchased  a  stock  of  hardware  and  crockery, 
and.  loading  it  on  ox  wagons,  set  forth  for 
Virginia  City,  Mont.,  where  he  arrived  in  due  time 
and  opened  a  store,  which  he  conducted  about  a 
year  and  removed  the  stock  to  Helena,  which  was 
then  assuming  a  position     of     some     importance. 
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Here  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  associated  in 
merchandising  with  Thomas  Conrad,  and  later  J. 
C.  Curtin  was  admitted  to  the  firm,  the  members 
of  which  continued  to  be  associated  in  business 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Clarke.  Their  friendship 
and  harmonious  business  relations  have  been  in- 
violate during  all  these  long  years,  within  which 
time  their  mercantile  enterprise  attained  gigantic 
proportions.  During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
Clarke  was  retired  from  active  business  duty. 

Mr.  Clarke's  business  sagacity  led  him  to  real- 
ize that  there  was  a  great  future  for  the  stock- 
raising  industry  in  Montana.  As  early  as  1864  he 
brought  300  head  of  cattle  across  the  plains,  in- 
cluding a  number  of  thoroughbred  Durhams.  He 
thereafter  continued  to  be  prominently  interested 
in  this  branch  of  industrial  activity,  having  at  times 
as  many  as  6,000  head  of  cattle.  He  also  accumu- 
lated much  valuable  realty,  both  in  city  and  coun- 
try, and  was  largely  concerned  in  the  development 
of  mining  properties.  His  advice  was  held  most 
valuable  in  business  and  financial  circles,  and  his 
integrity  was  as  an  impregnable  fortress.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Montana  National 
Bank,  for  a  time  its  vice-president,  and  one  of  its 
stockholders  until  his  death.  Thoroughly  a  man 
of  the  people,  Mr.  Clarke  was  unwavering  in  his  al- 
legiance to  Democratic  principles,  but  almost  in- 
variably refused  a  political  candidacy.  One  excep- 
tion was  that  for  the  office  of  county  commissioner, 
to  which  he  was  elected  and  in  which  he  served  two 
years  and  resigned  it,  owing  to  the  demands  of  his 
private  mterests.  He  was  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in 
which  he  had  advanced  to  the  Knights  Templar 
degree  and  he  held  official  preferment  in  each  of  the 
Masonic  bodies  with  which  he  was  connected, 
while  he  aided  in  the  organization  of  a  number  of 
Montana  lodges.  For  nearly  three  score  years  and 
until  his  death  he  was  a  devoted  and  consistent 
member  of  the  JMethodist  Episcopal  church  South, 
and  carried  his  religion  into  every  deed  and  action. 
He  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  trustee  of  the 
church  in  Helena,  contributing  liberally  to  its  sup- 
port. On  October  15,  1850,  Mr.  Clarke  was  mar- 
ried with  Miss  Ann  Eliza  Bums,  who  was  born  in 
Clay  county,  Mo.,  in  1825,  the  daughter  of  Jere- 
miah Burns,  and  of  this  union  five  children  were 
born:  Madora,  wife  of  William  B.  Raleigh;  of 
Helena ;  Charles  A.,  a  prominent  business  man  of 
the  same  city;  Albert  G.,  a  leading  member  of  the 
Helena  bar,   and  William   H.,   of  Chicago.      Mrs. 


Clarke  died  at  Nebraska  City,  Neb.,  in  1865,  while 
on  the  way  to  join  her  husband  in  Montana.  In 
1872  Mr.  Clarke  was  united  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Meek, 
whose  death  occurred  three  years  later,  and  in 
1879  he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  C.  Morgan,  who  died 
on  December  9,  1896. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "Few  men  in  Helena 
have  lived  a  purer  or  more  useful  life  than  Albert 
G.  Clarke."  Death  claimed  this  noble  spirit  on 
December  23,  1899,  in  the  fullness  of  his  years  in 
a  community  to  whose  material  and  moral  advance- 
ment he  had  largely  contributed,  and  in  his  passing 
away  the  city  of  his  home  sustained  the  loss  of  one 
of  its  most  valuable  pioneer  citizens. 


JOHN  H.  FAIRFIELD,  M.  D.,  the  oldest  resi- 
J  dent  physician  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  is  a  native 
of  Saco,  Me.,  where  he  was  born  on  August  17, 
1856.  His  parents  were  John  W.  and  Mary 
(Hersy)  Fairfield,  both  natives  of  the  Pine  Tree 
state.  The  father  was  a  sea  captain,  saiUng  on 
transatlantic  voyages  and  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  ports.  He  died  in  Maine  in 
i860.  Not  long  after  his  death  his  widow  and 
family  removed  to  MinneapoHs,  Minn.  The  pa- 
ternal grandfather,  John  Fairfield,  was  an  English 
merchant,  who  came  to  the  United  States  and 
passed  his  latter  years  in  Maine,  where  he  died. 
Dr.  Fairfield  was  but  six  years  old  when  his  mother 
made  the  family  home  in  Minnesota  and  he  began 
the  study  of  medicine  in  Minneapolis  in  1876,  and 
in  1877  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where,  after  three 
years  of  diligent  study,  he  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1880,  with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  then 
entered  the  Philadelphia  City  Hospital  as  resident 
physician,  remained  one  year,  and  returned  to 
Minneapolis,  where  he  continued  to  practice  his 
profession  for  another  year. 

In  1884  Dr.  Fairfield  came  to  the  site  of  the  fu- 
ture wide-awake  and  flourishing  city  of  Great  Falls. 
Then  it  was  merely  a  townsite,  but  the  few  people 
there  were  full  of  hope  and  great  expectations, 
and  Dr.  Fairfield  established  himself  as  the  pioneer 
physician  and  surgeon  of  the  city,  and  he  has 
lived  to  witness  a  most  satisfactory  truition  of 
those  early  anticipations,  for  his  practice  has  in- 
creased in  due  proportion  with  the  growth  of  the 
town.  For  a  few  months  Dr.  Fairfield  resided  in 
Fort  Benton,  but  in  March,  1885,  he  returned  to 
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Great  Falls  where  he  has  remained  ever  since. 
Here  he  has  built  up  a  most  lucrative  practice  and 
thoroughly  established  himself  in  the  confidence 
of  the  community.  He  has  also  devoted  consider- 
able attention  to  sheep  grazing,  having  purchased 
his  first  band  of  sheep  in  1884.  In  1895  Dr.  Fair- 
field was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Kathrine 
Arkell,  a  native  of  Canada.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, Isabel  and  John  W.  Dr.  Fairfield  regards 
the  political  situation  from  a  Republican  view 
point.  He  is  a  patriotic,  broad-minded  and  pro- 
gressive man,  with  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
his  home  city.  He  has  been  honored  by  an  elec- 
tion as  mayor  of  the  city  of  Great  Falls,  and  was 
among  the  first  aldermen  to  be  elected.  He  is 
now  health  officer  of  the  city.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  North  Montana  Medical  Association  and 
of  the  State  Medical  Society.  As  he  is  one  of  the 
oldest  physicians  in  the  state  Dr.  Fairfield  is  well 
and  favorably  known  throughout  Montana.  By 
all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  he  is  highly 
esteemed  for  his  professional  ability,  sound,  prac- 
tical judgment  and  conscientious  motives. 


JOHN  H.  FARMER  (county  surveyor  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  and  a  resident  of  Helena) 
first  came  to  Montana  in  1886.  He  was  born  in 
Montgomeryshire,  Wales,  August  21,  1854.  His 
parents  were  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Jones)  Farm- 
er, who  died  in  Wales,  their  lifelong  home.  John 
H.  Farmer  passed  his  boyhood  in  England,  and  he 
received  an  excellent  education  in  the  Shrewsbury 
schools,  which  were  founded  under  Edward  the 
VI.  Completing  the  full  course,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  Horton  &  Scott,  civil  engineers,  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  served  with  them  three  years.  In 
1879  he  came  to  Canada,  and  entered  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  locating  and  constructing  lines  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  Dominion  until  1886, 
when  he  made  his  initial  visit  to  Helena.  He  then 
entered  the  employment  of  the  Montana  Central 
Railroad,  ran  the  first  location  of  that  line  from 
Great  Falls  to  Fort  Benton,  and  later  had  charge 
of  the  long  tunnel  on  that  line.  One  year  later  he 
removed  to  Utah,  and  worked  on  a  proposed  rail- 
way from  Ogden  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  running  the 
preliminary  survey  through  Utah  and  Wyoming. 
At  Salt  Lake  City  he  was  chief  clerk  and  draughts- 
man of  the'  Rio  Grande  Western,  and  had  charge 


of  the  construction  of  a  portion  of  the  line.  Re- 
turning to  Helena  he  passed  one  year  in  the  office 
of  the  surveyor-general  of  Montana  and  since  then 
has  been  engaged  in  mining  engineering.  In 
June,  1889,  Mr.  Farmer  was  appointed  county 
surveyor  by  the  county  commissioners  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  Politically 
Mr.  Farmer  is  a  stanch  Republican,  and  he  mani- 
fests a  lively  interest  in  the  county,  state  and  na- 
tional campaigns.  During  his  long  residence  in 
both  the  territory  and  the  state  of  Montana  he 
has  formed  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances  by  whom 
he  is  greatly  esteemed. 


I  OSEPH  E.  FARNHAiVL— As  chairman  of  the 
J  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Custer  coun- 
ty and  as  prominent  in  business  and  stockgrowing, 
a  review  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Farnham  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  record  of  the  activities  of  that  sec- 
tion of  Montana.  Joseph  E.  Farnham  is  a  native 
of  Concord,  N.  H.,  and  was  born  on  the  14th  of 
June,  1853,  the  youngest  of  the  six  children  of 
Hiram  and  Lucretia  (Ramsdell)  Farnham.  The 
original  American  ancestors  came  from  Wales  to 
New  Hampshire  as  early  as  1725.  Mr.  Farnham 
attended  the  public  schools  and,  securing  a  good 
English  education,  learned  the  carpenter's  trade. 
He  gave  attention  to  this  in  his  native  state  until 
1883,  when,  as  bookkeeper  of  the  Concord  (N.  H.^l 
Cattle  Company,  he  came  to  Montana  and  located 
on  a  ranch  on  Tongue  river,  near  Miles  City. 
He  was  also  and  still  is  an  interested  principal  in 
this  company,  which  has  ranches  on  Cottonwood 
creek  and  is  conducting  an  extensive  business  in 
high-grade  cattle.  In  1886  Mr.  Farnham  located 
on  a  ranch  on  the  Powder  river  and  there  resided 
until  1893,  when  he  came  to  Miles  City,  which  is 
still  his  home.  Here  he  attended  to  the  office 
work  of  several  large  cattle  outfits,  and,  in  April, 
1901,  purchased  the  insurance,  real  estate  and  live 
stock  business  of  C.  A.  Wiley,  which  he  has  since 
conducted  with  success. 

In  Republican  politics  ^Ir.  Farnham  occupies 
a  high  position,  and  in  the  fall  of  1896  his  clear-cut 
methods  of  business  and  accuracy  gamed  him  the 
nomination  and  then  an  election  to  the  office  of 
county  commissioner  of  Custer  county.  He  is 
now  chairman  of  the  board  and  has  spared  no  ef- 
fort to  advance  the  interests  of  the  county.  The 
board  has  constructed  a  new  wagon  bridge  across 
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Tongue  river,  erected  a  new  superstructure  on  the 
bridge  across  Powder  river,  a  steel  bridge  across 
Mizpah  river  and  let  the  contract  for  a  fine  new 
bridge  across  the  Yellowstone  river.  The  three 
commissioners  of  Custer  county  were  appointed 
by  the  legislature  to  adjust  the  boundaries  of  Cus- 
ter and  Rosebud  counties,  the  latter  having  been 
established  in  1901. 

Mr.  Farnham  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  and  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of 
the  church  in  Miles  City  and  superintendent  of  its 
Sunday  school.  On  the  19th  of  November,  1885, 
Mr.  Farnham  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Minnie  E.  Parmenter,  who  was  born  in  Vermont. 
They  have  three  children — Lucretia,  born  Decem- 
ber 16,  1887;  Guy  E.,  born  July  26,  1893;  and 
Scott,  born  September  10,  1898. 


pHARLES  FINCH.— Native  of  Tipton,  Cedar 
V_'  county,  Iowa,  where  he  was  born  August  5, 
1859,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  Maria  (Oantier)  Finch, 
the  former  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  the  latter  of  Cat- 
taraugus county,  N.  Y.  Charles  Finch  has  known 
much  of  western  pioneer  life.  His  grandfather, 
John  Finch,  removed  from  Virginia  to  Ohio,  and 
later  to  Iowa,  where  he  was  a  pioneer  and  where 
he  left  an  estate  which  is  now  occupied  by  some  of 
his  heirs.  In  1855  Jacob  Finch  started  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  prairie  fires  having  destroyed  the  grass, 
he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Iowa,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1864,  when  he  came  overland  to  Mon- 
tana, making  the  trip  with  ox  teams.  The  party 
met  large  numbers  of  Indians,  but  had  no  trouble 
from  them.  They  came  by  the  Bridgcr  cut-off, 
arriving  at  Norwegian  gulch  on  August  10,  1864. 
Here  Mr.  Finch  engaged  in  prospecting.  Many 
travelers  and  callers  journeyed  through  the  place, 
none  ever  passing  his  cabin  without  eating.  After 
vainly  working  for  a  month  to  strike  a  pay  streak, 
he  removed  to  Virginia  City  and  went  to  work  in 
Alder  gulch,  remaining  until  the  spring  of  1866, 
mining  with  tair  success.  During  the  flour  riot 
he  went  after  two  sacks  he  had  stored  at  Nevada, 
and  was  obliged  to  defend  them  with  his  revolver 
from  two  parties  of  angry  men  who  thought  he 
was  going  to  use  them  for  speculation.  In  1866 
he  removed  to  Madison  valley  and  engaged  in 
ranci'ing  (n  Jicck  creek,  but  soon  removed  to  Ster- 
ling and  a  few  months  later  located  on  Upper  Wil- 


low creek,  and  took  up  the  property  now  occupied 
by  Henry  Warner.  He  did  not  stay  there  long. 
His  partner,  Walters,  a  butcher,  was  accused  of 
buying  caitle  which  he  knew  to  be  stolen.  A 
mob  threatened  them  and  killed  Walters,  which 
Mr.  Finch  always  claimed  was  a  gross  injustice. 
After  this  occurrence  Mr.  Finch  bought  the  placer 
bar  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Stafford,  on  Nor- 
wegian creek,  and  worked  it  about  four  years  with 
poor  success.  He  then  moved  to  Ferguson  and  soon 
after,  on  May  3,  1877,  was  killed  by  his  horse  fall- 
ing on  him.  He  left  a  widow,  four  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  widow's  death  occurred  in  October, 
1900. 

Charles  Finch  remained  with  his  father's  family 
till  his  father  died,  engaged  in  prospecting,  farm- 
ing, freighting,  etc.,  having  his  headquarters  on  the 
homestead  at  Ferguson  until  1889,  when  he  en- 
gaged exclusively  in  prospecting  at  Butte,  Golden 
Sunlight,  Iron  Rod,  Silver  Star,  and  other 
places,  with  varying  success.  In  1890  he  located 
in  Norwegian  gulch,  and  has  remained  there  since. 
He  had  only  moderate  success  until  1900  when  he 
struck  a  rich  vein  which  he  has  since  worked  with 
good  profits.  It  is  a  rich  property,  tha  shaft  is 
now  down  ninety  feet,  and  the  vein  was  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  thiclc  from  two  feet  down. 
The  ore  runs  as  high  as  $350  a  ton,  the  lowest 
yield  being  $10  a  ton.  Mr.  Finch  married  May  2, 
1892,  Amanda  L.  Thoms,  a  native  of  Chicago,  and 
daughter  of  Lewis  Thoms,  of  Germany,  who  emi- 
grated to  America  and  made  Chicago  his  home. 
In  coming  across  the  plains  Mr.  Finch  saw  thous- 
ands of  Indians  and  has  since  seen  thousands 
more,  but  never  saw  but  one  Indian  in  a  murder- 
ous mood,  and  that  was  at  Sterling  in  1867.  One 
had  been  living  in  the  back  room  of  the  Hyde 
butcher  shop,  and  refused  to  assist  in  the  work 
about  the  place,  and  during  his  absence  Smith, 
one  of  the  firm,  threw  his  blanket  outside.  When 
the  Indian  returned  and  found  out  who  had  done 
this,  he  seized  a  long  knife  and  stabbed  it  through 
the  fleshy  part  of  Smith's  arm,  whereupon  Smith 
seized  a  stove  hook  and  beat  the  Indian  over  the 
head.  The  Indian  was  never  seen  after  that  night, 
but  some  years  later  his  skull  was  found.  Mr. 
Finch  is  a  wide-awake,  progressive  citizen,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  full  of  vigor  and  energy,  and 
with  apparently  many  years  of  usefulness  before 
him.  He  has  the  high  esteem  and  regard  of  all 
who  know  him,  and  loses  nothing  in  public  ap- 
proval as  time  passes. 
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GEORGE  W.  FARR.— A  worthy  representa- 
tive of  the  American  type  and  recognized  as 
one  of  the  able  and  successful  members  of  the  bar 
of  Custer  county,  and  maintaining  his  home  in 
Miles  City,  is  George  W.  Farr.  He  was  born  on 
the  parental  farmstead  in  Hamilton  county.  Neb., 
on  the  6th  day  of  July,  1875,  the  fourth  of  the  five 
children  of  Elias  and  Alvira  (Butler)  Farr,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  New  York  and  the 
latter  in  Vermont,  both  families  having  been  repre- 
sented by  stalwart  patriots  m  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Mrs.  Farr  is  now  deceased  and  her  hus- 
band lives  in  Montana. 

George  W.  Farr  entered  Hastings  College,  at 
Hastings,  Neb.,  in  1890,  and  studied  there  one 
year,  paying  his  expenses  by  his  own  efforts.  He 
then  was  a  student  in  a  school  maintained  by  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Central  City  for 
one  year,  when  he  entered  the  Nebraska  State  Uni- 
versity, at  Lincoln,  and  was  graduated  therefrom 
in  the  law  department  with  the  class  of  1896,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that 
state.  In  the  fall  of  1896  Mr.  Farr  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  took  up  his  location  in  Miles  City,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state  and  entered  upon 
the  active  practice  of  law.  His  novitiate  was  of 
brief  duration.  He  soon  acquired  professional 
standing  and  he  has  been  concerned  in  much  of  the 
important  litigation  which  has  come  before  the 
courts  in  his  county.  He  has  shown  marked 
power  with  criminal  cases,  and  was  retained  in 
the  defense  in  the  Spotted  Hawk  case  and  other 
criminal  causes  of  celebrated  order.  He  has 
served  as  counsel  for  James  B.  Kempton  in  rail- 
road cases,  defended  and  secured  the  acquittal  of 
the  Nichols  boys,  charged  with  assault,  and 
has  been  retained  in  a  number  a  of  cattle-stealing 
cases  which  have  attracted  but  very  little  public 
attention. 

In  politics  Mr.  Farr  gives  his  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party.  In  rehgion  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  fraternally 
is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  the 
Elks  he  has  served  as  esteemed  lecturing  knight, 
and  in  the  Woodmen  as  counsellor  commander, 
holding  this  office  two  terms.  On  the  14th  of 
September,  1898,  Mr.  Farr  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Claudia  Seiver,  who  was  born  in  Virginia, 
and  they  have  two  children — Elvira  Claudia,  who 
was  born  on  the  1 6th  of  June,  1899,  and  Edgar 
Wilber,  born  August  22,  1900. 


EUGENE  W.  FISKE.— We  of  the  twentieth 
century  cannot  afford  to  hold  in  light  estima- 
tion the  records  which  bear  evidence  of  worthy 
lives  and  worthy  deeds  of  remote  ancestors,  and 
he  is  fortunate  who  is  able  to  trace  his  lineage 
through  many  generations  and  find  in  each  a 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction.  The  Fiske  fam- 
ily is  one  of  distinguished  and  ancient  origin,  the 
first  mention  in  written  record  being  in  an  ancient 
grant  made  by  King  John,  May  i,  1208,  wherein 
he  confirms  a  grant  of  land  to  Daniel  Fisc  and 
others  in  Digneveton  Park,  Laxfield,  county  of 
Suffolk,  England.  The  family  modernized  its 
name  about  1 199,  and  from  public  records  it  is 
found  that  Lord  Symond  Fiske,  grandson  of  the 
above  mentioned  Daniel,  was  located  in  the  manor 
of  Stadhaugh,  parish  of  Laxfield.  He  was  born 
in  1399  and  died  in  1422,  leaving  a  will.  From 
this  origin  the  various  branches  of  the  family  have 
descended,  and  though  the  name  has  been  of  vary- 
ing orthography,  there  is  but  one  family.  Trac- 
ing the  direct  line  of  descent  to  the  subject  of  this 
review,  the  records  run  from  Lord  Symond  Fiske 
and  his  son  William  through  five  generations  to 
Nathaniel,  who  was  born  in  England,  whence  he 
emigrated  in  1634,  but  died  on  the  voyage.  His 
widow  and  family,  however,  located  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  his  son  John  settled  in  Watertown,  Mass., 
where  he  died  in  1691.  The  line  then  traces 
through  his  son,  known  as  Dr.  John  Fiske,  who 
located  in  Connecticut ;  his  son  Benjamin  was  born 
in  Milford,  Conn.,  and  removed  to  Rhode  Island, 
where  was  born  his  son  Job,  in  171 1,  the  last  men- 
tioned being  the  great-great-grandfather  of  Eugene 
W.,  of  this  sketch.  The  great-grandfather  like- 
wise bore  the  name  of  Job,  and  was  born  in  1767, 
while  his  son  Jeremiah,  was  the  father  of  John 
Manchester  Fiske,  the  father  of  our  subject.  The 
family  was  granted  the  right  to  use  a  coat  of  arms 
by  charter  of  confirmation  from  the  Herald's  Col- 
lege, England,  in  1633.  The  motto  is:  "Macte 
virtute  sicitur  ad  astra."  Records  extant  show 
that  more  than  300  representatives  of  the  name 
served  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  more  than 
500  in  the  Civil  war.  Among  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  the  family  in  a  collateral  line  was 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 

Eugene  W.  Fiske,  who  is  one  of  the  leading 
contractors  of  the  capital  city  of  Montana,  is  a 
native  of  Boonville,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  on 
March  8,  1851,  the  son  of  John  M.  and  Eliza  A. 
(Burgess)  Fiske,  natives  of  Boonville,  and  repre- 
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sentative  of  pioneers  of  the  Empire  state.  The 
father  of  our  subject  received  his  education  in 
Boonville,  and  was  there  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carriages,  sash,  bHnds,  doors,  etc.,  for 
many  years.  He  is  now  deceased.  In  his  native 
town  Eugene  W.  Fiske  secured  his  educational 
discipline,  attending  the  private  high  school  there 
conducted  by  Sebastian  Dufify,  graduating  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1870.  He  then  found  em- 
ployment in  the  planing  mill  and  factory  con- 
ducted by  his  father,  and  in  1872  went  to  Minne- 
sota, joined  the  engineering  corps  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railroad,  and  was  engaged  in  civil 
engineering  for  a  period  of  four  years.  He  then 
located  in  Minneapolis,  where  he  held  a  position 
in  a  furniture  factory,  later  taking  charge  of  a 
flouring  mill  at  Waseca,  Minn.,  in  the  meantime 
taking  a  two-years  course  in  bank  bookkeeping. 
Eventually  he  engaged  in  the  building  business, 
working  at  the  bench  and  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  business.  In 
1883  Mr.  Fiske  located  at  Athol,  S.  D.,  where 
he  engaged  in  contracting  and  building  until 
the  summer  of  that  year,  when  he  became 
station  and  express  agent  for  the  Dakota  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  Northwestern 
system,  retaining  this  position  until  the  following 
spring,  when  he  returned  to  Waseca,  where  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  manager  for  an  extensive  lum- 
ber company,  retaining  the  position  until  1888, 
when  he  came  to  Montana,  took  up  his  permanent 
residence  in  Helena,  and  engaged  in  general  con- 
tracting, to  which  he  has  since  successfully  devoted 
his  attention  and  erected  many  important  build- 
ings. He  is  recognized  as  a  man  of  marked 
executive  and  business  ability,  and  his  careful  and 
conscientious  execution  of  every  contract  has 
gained  him  prestige  as  a  high  representative  in 
his  line. 

In  his  political  adherency  Mr.  Fisk  is  identified 
with  the  Republican  party ;  his  religious  faith  is 
that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  being  a 
communicant  of  St.  Peter's  church.  Fraternally 
he  holds  membership  in  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  being  past  captain  in  Patriarchs 
Militant  of  this  order;  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in 
which  he  is  a  past  chancellor ;  and  the  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks  ;  the  Lambs'  Club  and  the 
jNIontana  Club. 

On  December  30,  1880,  Mr.  Fiske  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Kate  I.  Bailey,  who  was  born  in 
Wilton,   Minn.,  the  daughter  of  P.   C.   and  Avis 


(Slocum)  Bailey,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  father  removed  with  his 
family  to  Faribault,  ]\Iinn.,  in  1856,  becoming  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  town,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  hardware  business.  His  wife  was  a  sister 
of  Gen.  Henry  W.  Slocum.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fiske 
are  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters : 
Avis,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1902  in  the  Helena 
high  school ;  Kenneth,  Gertrude  and  Birnwood, 
who  are  attending  the  public  schools  of  the  capital 
city. 


THOMAS  A.  FITZGERALD,  M.  D.— As  an 
able  and  worthy  representative  of  the  medical 
profession  of  Montana  we  must  speak  of  Dr.  Fitz- 
gerald as  one  of  the  progressive  young  men  who 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  the  common- 
wealth through  great  activity  in  their  respective 
fields  of  endeavor.  Thomas  Allen  Fitzgerald  was 
born  near  Toronto,  Canada,  on  January  29,  1868, 
the  son  of  James  and  Anna  (Carson)  Fitzgerald, 
natives  of  Canada  and  New  York.  The  father 
was  for  many  years  a  merchant,  in  Canada,  but  is 
now  retired,  with  his  residence  in  Toronto.  His 
family  is  of  Irish  extraction,  his  grandpar- 
ents having  been  brought  from  Ireland  to  Canada 
in  their  childhood,  being  there  reared  to  maturity 
and  there  passing  their  lives.  James  and  Anna 
Fitzgerald  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of 
whom  the  Doctor  and  his  brother,  Joseph  H.,  are 
now  residents   of   Montana. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  received  his  literary  education 
at  Port  Hope,  Canada,  and,  taking  up  the  study  of 
medicine  upon  leaving  school,  in  1884  he  matricu- 
lated in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  Toronto,  where  he  completed  a  thorough  and 
exacting  course,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1889, 
receiving  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Trinity  Univer- 
sity in  1888.  He  was  thereafter  engaged  in  med- 
ical practice  in  Canada  for  three  years,  after  which, 
in  March,  1892,  he  came  to  Missoula.  Mont.,  where 
he  has  built  up  a  large  and  representative  prac- 
tice as  a  capable  physician  and  a  skillful  surgeon. 
He  is  a  close  and  unremitting  student  of  the  best 
literature  pertaining  to  the  twin  branches  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Mon- 
tana State  Medical  Society  and  of  the  Niagara 
Medical  Society  of  Toronto.  He  is  a  man  of  ge- 
nial personality  and  is  held  in  high  regard  in  both 
professional  and  social  circles.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and 
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the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  On 
April  i8,  1900,  Dr.  Fitzgerald  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Aliss  Mary  E.  Metzrodt,  who  was  born  in 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  who  adds  to  his  home  the 
charm  of  her  gracious  refinement. 


DANIEL  A.  D.  FLOWERREE,  one  of  the  men 
of  mark  in  Montana  as  a  stockman,  who  for 
many  years  was  a  prominent  resident  of  Helena,  is 
a  native  of  Missouri,  bora  in  Ralls  county  on  May 
19,  1835,  a  son  of  Kimp  and  Mathilda  (Caldwell) 
Flowerree.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  the  mother  of  Kentucky  and  in  their  ancestry 
were  united  the  Scotch  thistle  and  the  lilies  of 
France.  Mr.  Kimp  Flowerree  removed  to  Mis- 
souri in  1833,  and  here  for  many  years  he  was  a 
planter,  and  in  that  state  he  died  in  1881.  His 
wife  survived  him  six  years,  dying  in  1887.  Of 
their  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  ail  now  living, 
Daniel  is  the  only  one  residing  in  Montana.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  Walter  Flowerree,  who 
moved  from  Kentucky  to  Missouri  in  1822,  when 
the  wildness  and  ruggedness  of  that  state  was  akin 
to  the  condition  of  Montana  in  the  pioneer  days. 
Here  he  married  a  Miss  Breckinridge,  a  member 
of  that  distinguished  family  of  Kentucky  which  by 
its  eminence  has  shed  luster  not  only  on  that 
state  but  on  the  nation. 

Daniel  A.  D.  Flowerree  passed  from  boyhood's 
days  to  early  manhood  in  his  native  state.  Firm 
in  the  belief  that  the  west  offered  superior  advan- 
tages to  an  ambitious  youth,  in  1852  he  went  to 
CaHfornia  and  remained  there  until  1855,  then  he 
went  to  Nicaragua  and  in  1857  returned  to  Mis- 
souri. In  1864  Mr.  Flowerree  started  for  Mon- 
tana, came  across  the  plains,  then  alive  with  buf- 
falo and  Indians,  many  of  the  latter  hostile  and 
treacherous.  The  journey  was  made  by  stage 
coach  via  Salt  Lake  City,  and  on  March  16  of  that 
year  he  arrived  at  Virginia  City.  Here  he  passed 
some  time  in  prospecting  for  auriferous  deposits, 
more  familiarly  known  to  the  gulch  population 
of  those  days  as  "pay  dirt."  Later  he  engaged 
more  profitably  in  other  business  pursuits 
in  Virginia  City,  and  in  1865  came  to  Helena,  then 
"Last  Chance  gulch."  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Flowerree  has  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
and  successful  business  men  of  Helena  and  of 
Montana.  He  was  among  the  first  to  realize  the 
inexhaustible   resources   of  Montana  as  a   stock- 


growing  state  and  one  of  the  first  to  profit  by  this 
knowledge.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the  largest  stock 
owners  and  growers  in  the  northwest.  He  or- 
ganized the  Flowerree  Cattle  Company.  This 
mammoth  business  is  the  outgrowth  of  his  own 
early  business  ventures.  He  had  brought  a  herd 
of  sixty-five  cows  from  Missouri  in  1865  and  in 
1870  and  1873  1,500  more  from  Texas,  and  from 
that  time  he  has  been  almost  exclusively  in  this 
business.  In  1883  he  brought  a  band  of  horses  from 
Oregon  and  in  1879  imported  a  large  herd  of  cattle 
from  there.  He  built  the  first  shingle-roofed  house 
in  Virginia  City  and  Helena.  The  one  in  Virginia 
City  was  without  doubt  the  first  two-story  house 
erected  in  Montana.  At  present  Mr.  Flowerree 's 
immense  financial  interests  consist  of  large  outfits 
of  land  and  stock  in  Teton,  Lewis  and  Clarke  and 
Choteau  counties. 

In  1858  Mr.  Flowerree  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wethers,  of  Missouri.  They  have 
four  children,  William  K. ;  Annie  M.,  now  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Velie ;  Eudora,  now  Mrs.  J.  J.  Gray,  and 
Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  William  Wallace,  Jr.,  of  Hel- 
ena. Mrs.  Flowerree  died  in  1882.  On  Febru- 
ary 4,  1885,  Mr.  Flowerree  married  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Cornelius,  of  Missouri.  They  have  one 
son,  Dan  J.  Flowerree.  Mr.  Flowerree  affiliates 
with  the  Democratic  part)',  but  from  patriotic  pur- 
poses entirely,  as  he  has  never  sought  personal 
advancement  or  office  of  any  description  through 
politics.  And  yet  it  is  to  such  strong,  earnest 
and  upright  men  that  the  people  might  well 
turn  for  its  leaders.  There  are  none  too  many  of 
them  m  the  land.  The  story  of  Mr.  Flowerree's 
successful  career  is  in  large  part  the  history  of 
Montana. 


I^ERENCE  FLYNN  has  had  a  somewhat 
eventful  career,  but  is  known  as  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  representative  farmers  of  Beaverhead 
county,  his  valuable  ranch  being  located  eight  miles 
south  of  Dillon,  his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Flynn 
is  a  native  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  having  been 
born  in  County  Leitrim,  Ireland,  on  March  20, 
1 847,  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Katherine  (McTiarnan) 
Flynn,  and  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth  of  their  twelve 
children,  six  of -whom  are  now  living.  The  parents 
passed  their  entire  lives  in  Ireland,  where  the 
father  of  our  subject  was  a  farmer  and  trader. 

Terence  Flynn  had  such  educational  advantages 
as    were    afforded    by    the    public    and    parochial 
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schools  in  his  native  county,  and  there  he  continued 
to  assist  in  the  work  on  the  parental  farm  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1872  he  decided  to  try  his 
fortunes  in  America,  and  upon  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States  he  made  his  way  to  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  worked  at  the  plumbing 
business  and  such  other  occupations  as  came  to 
hand.  In  February -of  that  year  he  came  west, 
locating  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  found  employ- 
ment in  a  smelter.  In  March  of  the  following  year 
he  became  a  member  of  a  party  of  fifty-four  men 
who  chartered  a  sailing  vessel  and  went  to  French 
Guiana,  South  America,  having  been  attracted 
thither  by  the  reports  of  the  wonderful  discov- 
eries of  gold.  The  expedition  proved  fruitless  in 
results,  and  Mr.  Flynn  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
arriving  in  March,  1874.  In  the  fall  he  went  to 
South  Mountain,  Idaho,  where  he  had  charge  of 
the  erection  of  the  first  smelter  in  that  locality,  and 
in  October  came  to  Beaverhead  county  and  pur- 
chased a  portion  of  his  present  ranch,  located  on 
Blacktail  creek,  comprising  800  acres  of  exceed- 
ingly fertile  land,  well  irrigated  and  all  available 
for  cultivation.  Here  he  has  given  his  attention 
to  farming  and  stockraising,  securing  large  yields 
of  wheat,  oats,  alfalfa,  etc.,  and  has  extensive  horse 
and  cattle  interests,  being  one  of  the  successful  and 
energetic  business  men  identified  with  these  lines 
of  industry  in  this  favored  section  of  the  state.  He 
is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  proclivities,  and  his 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church. 

On  July  19,  1883,  Mr.  Flynn  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Mary  Flynn,  the  families  being  of  the 
same  name  but  of  no  consanguinity,  she  having 
been  born  in  Ireland,  whence  she  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1880.  They  have  three  children: 
Ella,  born  April  22,  1884;  Patrick,  born  August  19, 
i88s  :  and  Hubert,  born  February  14,  1888. 


HON.  JOHN  F.  FORBIS.— Althouoh  in  any 
sphere  and  in  any  surroundings  his  natural 
force  of  mind  and  character  would  have  made  him 
a  leading  man,  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  he  had 
been  reared  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  and  surrounded 
by  the  very  flower  of  civilization  and  social  cul- 
ture Hon.  John  F.Forbis,  of  Butte,  would  have  been 
something  very  different  from  what  he  is.  He 
might  have  been  the  polished  gentleman  and  court- 
ly gallant,  the  ornament  ind  the  inspiration  of  the 
social  circle,   the   exemplar  of  all  the   bland   and 


suave  amenities  of  life ;  perhaps  the  "scholar  in 
politics,"  illuminating  with  a  wealth  of  learning  the 
dogmas  of  the  doctrinaries ;  perhaps  the  gifted 
author  or  discriminating  critic, laying  bare  the  daily 
comedy  and  tragedy  of  human  life;  possibly  the 
merchant  prince,  with  argosies  afloat  on  every  sea; 
or  mayhap  the  eloquent  expounder  in  some  tech- 
nical or  professional  school.  Nowhere  would  he 
have  been  only  a  splendid  flaneur.  But  it  is  idle  to 
speculate.  Nature  intended  him  for  stern  duties 
and  produced  him  in  an  invironment  bound  to  de- 
velop toughness  of  fibre  and  flexibility  of  function, 
self-reliance,  resourcefulness,  independence  of 
thought  and  action — a  broad  and  deep  foundation 
of  manliness,  on  which  a  superstructure  embody- 
ing all  the  ornamental  graces  could  fitly  be  erected. 
He  was  born  in  Platte  county.  Mo.,  February  11, 
1855,  the  descendant  of  Scotch  and  English  ances- 
try, who  were  early  settlers  of  New  England,  but 
who,  long  before  the  Revolution,  sought  the  milder 
climate  of  North  Carolina,  and  subsequently  the 
freer  air  and  wilder  scope  of  the  then  untrodden 
wilds  of  Kentucky,  where,  amid  its  picturesque 
scenes  and  crude  conditions,  his  father,  Jonathan 
F.  Forbis,  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on  January  27, 
1 81 6.  Here  he  grew  to  manhood,  batthng,  as  others 
did,  with  savage  nature  and  more  savage  men  ;  here 
came  to  him  also  the  great  happiness  of  his  Hfe 
in  his  marriage  with  Miss  America  Perrin.  Al- 
though a  native  of  Kentucky,  into  which  state  her 
parents  had  moved  from  Virginia,  she  was,  like 
himself,  descendant  from  a  good  old  Enghsh  an- 
cestry. 

In  1836,  when  he  was  yet  a  young  man,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Forbis  sought  in  Missouri  a  home  of  their 
own.  Here  they  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  were  making  good  progress  toward  a  comfort- 
able competency  when  began  the  first  great  higera 
from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  Montana.  Jonathan 
F.  Forbis  was  among  the  earliest  to  catch  the 
western  enthusiasm,  and,  in  1864,  gathering  his 
household  goods  about  him,  he  started  across  the 
plains  for  the  distant  promised  land  by  means  of  ox 
teams,  then  the  only  method  of  overland  transpor- 
tation. After  a  long  and  trying,  but  uneventful  trip, 
they  reached  Virginia  City,  where  for  a  year  Mr. 
Forbis  was  laboriously  engaged  in  mining.  It 
was  a  time  which  tried  men's  souls.  The  com- 
monest necessaries  of  life  were  scarce  and 
costly.  Flour  sold  readily  at  $100  a  sack, 
and  other  articles,  with  the  exception  of  wild 
game,   in   proportion.     Houses,   furniture,   imple- 
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nients — all  the  appurtenances  of  domestic  life — 
were  of  the  crudest  and  most  primitive  forms.  The 
rigors  of  the  climate  laid  additional  burdens  on 
oacks  already  overtaxed.  Yet  our  mother  earth 
met  the  exigencies  of  the  case  by  yielding  her 
richest  stores,  and  yielding  up  a  generous  abun- 
dance of  her  treasures.  And  this  was  well.  For 
what  would  now  be  a  princely  per  diem  in  the  same 
territory  was  then  barely  sufificient  to  furnish  a 
rugged  and  slender  living.  In  1865  Mr.  Forbis 
removed  his  family  to  his  farm  near  Helena,  and 
they  began  anew  the  vocation  of  the  old  patriarchs. 
Mr.  Forbis  was  a  man  of  unusual  sagacity,  rare 
judgment  and  great  force  of  character.  He  soon 
rose  to  prominence  and  commanding  influence  in 
public  affairs.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  and  for 
term  after  term  held  a  membership  in  the  terri- 
torial legislature.  He  dignified  and  adorned  every 
relation  of  life  until  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  cut  short 
his  useful  career  on  January  26,  1877.  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 
family  of  seven  children,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Irvine,  Mrs.  J. 
R.  Russell  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Brownlee,  of  Butte; 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Steele,  of  Helena ;  John  F.  and  James 
W.,  lawyers,  and  W.  P.,  a  mining  operator,  who 
died  in  1899. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  ante- 
cedents of  John  F.  Forbis,  because  in  them  lies  the 
key  to  his  high  character  and  creditable  career. 
Given  the  original  qualities  of  a  boy,  and  his  rear- 
ing amid  such  surroundings,  all  that  has  followed 
was  plainly  deducible  therefrom,  unless  prevented 
by  death  or  some  supreme  calamity.  He  was  the 
fifth  child  of  the  family,  and  only  nine  years  old 
when  the  trip  from  Missouri  to  Virginia  City  was 
taken.  Thus  in  childhood  he  was  brought  into 
close  and  intimate  communion  with  nature — al- 
ways a  fount  of  healthful  inspiration  to  the  recep- 
tive and  responsive  soul.  He  received  his  elemen- 
tary education  in  the  public  schools  of  Helena,  and 
in  his  very  early  manhood  began  to  read  law  in  the 
office  of  Judge  Hiram  Knowles.  Later  he  was 
appointed  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  Deer 
Lodge  county.  Upon  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1877, 
he  located  in  Butte  and  at  once  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  law,  in  which  from  1881  to  1889  he  was 
associated  with  his  former  preceptor,  Judge 
Knowles.  In  1889  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother,  James  W.  Forbis,  which  lasted  until  1896, 
and  was  eminently  successful,  winning  a  large  and 
profitable  clientage  and  a  high  rank  in  the  profes- 
sion.   Thev  were  attornevs  for  the  Butte  &  Boston 


and  many  other  mining  companies  in  this  state 
and  elsewhere,  and  for  leading  business  men  and 
banking  firms  in  Butte  and  other  cities.  Mr.  Forbis 
is  now  alone  in  his  practice,  and  at  the  zenith  of  his 
influence  and  power.  He  is  an  acknowledged  lead- 
er at  the  bar,  both  in  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
legal  learning  and  his  versatility  in  the  application 
of  it.  His  voice  is  also  potential  in  political  affairs 
and  in  all  matters  of  public  interest.  During  the 
greater  part  of  his  mature  life  he  was  an  ardent 
Democrat  in  politics  and  represented  his  county 
with  distinction  in  the  territorial  legislature  several 
times  as  the  choice  of  that  party.  In  1894  he  was, 
by  appointment  of  that  party  also  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  education.  In  the  cataclysm  of  1896 
his  vigorous  independence  landed  him  in  the  Re- 
pubHcan  party.  He  at  once  took  a  high  rank  in  its 
councils  and  pleased  his  new  associates  so  well  that 
they  made  him  a  delegate  to  their  national  convene 
tion  in  1900.  Among  the  fraternal  orders,  the 
only  one  in  which  he  holds  membership  is  that  of 
Freemasonry. 

Mr.  Forbis  was  married  February  22,  1888,  to 
Miss  Mina  Daft,  a  native  of  Salt  Lake  City.  They 
have  three  children — Majorie  E.,  John  F.,  Jr.,  and 
Robert.  Socially  Mr.  Forbis  is  a  captivating  and 
entertaining  companion,  with  a  ready  wit,  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  a  vast  fund  of  anecdotes  and 
reminiscence. 


ANTHONY  HUNDLEY  BARRET.  — This 
il  honored  pioneer  of  Montana,  now  incumbent 
of  the  important  office  of  treasurer  of  the  state, 
merits  specific  consideration  in  any  work  purport- 
ing to  record  the  lives  and  deeds  of  those  who  have 
conferred  honor  and  dignity  upon  the  common- 
wealth, aided  in  its  development  and  leaving  upon 
it  the  impress  of  strong  individuality.  Mr.  Barret 
is  a  native  of  Grayson  county,  Ky.,  born  at  Litch- 
field on  January  25,  1834,  the  son  of  Augustus 
M.  and  Mary  J.  (Cunningham)  Barret.  The 
original  American  ancestor  of  the  Barret  family 
emigrated  from  Southhampton,  England,  to  Vir- 
ginia in  the  early  days  and  there  passed  the  resi- 
due of  his  life  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  by  reason  of  gallant  services  of  his 
forbearers  in  the  Revolution,  Treasurer  Barret 
now  belongs  to  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. His  son  Francis,  grandfather  of  Montana's 
state  treasurer,  was  likewise  a  native  of  the  Old 
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Dominion,  and  was  ordained  as  a  Baptist  minis- 
ter. He  removed  with  his  famil}-  to  Greensburg, 
Ky.,  where  in  1832  both  he  and  his  wife  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  cholera.  While  with  unselfish  courage 
and  rare  self-abnegation  they  were  devoting  them- 
selves to  caring  for  the  afflicted,  both  were  stricken 
and  succumbed,  dying  within  an  hour  of  each 
other,  leaving  nine  children,  one  being  Augustus  M. 
Barret.  He  was  born  in  Green  county,  Ky.,  on 
May  8,  1804,  and  served  for  thirty  years  as  cler.k 
of  the  circuit  and  county  courts  of  Edmonson 
county,  Ky.,  whence  he  removed,  in  1852,  to 
Missouri,  locating  at  Sedalia,  where  for  three  years 
he  was  clerk  of  the  district  court,  and  where  he 
died  on  September  i,  1857.  He  was  thrice  mar- 
ried, first  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Marshall,  who  bore 
him  three  children,  one  of  whom  survives.  His 
second  union  was  to  the  mother  of  Treasurer 
Barret,  she  being  a  native  of  Grayson  county,  Ky., 
the  daughter  of  William  Cunningham.  Of  this 
union  three  children  were  born,  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  The  mother  died  in  1837,  being  sur- 
vived by  her  infant  daughter  only  about  a  year. 
The  eldest  son,  William  L.,  a  soldier  in  the  Confed- 
erate army,  met  his  death  in  the  battle  of  Mansfield, 
or  Pine  Ridge.  In  1839  Augustus  M.  Barret  was  a 
third  time  married,  the  bride  being  Miss  Berroyal 
H.  Rountree,  who  became  the  mother  of  three  chil- 
dren, only  one  of  whom  survives,  and  her  death  oc- 
curred in  1885. 

State  Treasurer  Barret  was  reared  to  manhood 
in  his  native  state,  receiving  such  educational  ad- 
vantages as  were  afforded  by  the  private  schools 
of  the  place  and  period.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  harnessmaker  and  worked  three 
years  at  this  trade,  then,  in  1849,  l^^  went  to  Mar- 
shall, Tex.,  and  was  a  clerk  three  years.  In  1852 
he  accepted  a  position  as  traveling  salesman  for  a 
V  holesale  drug  house,  which  he  resigned  in  1853 
and  going  to  Shreveport,  La.,  he  remained  there 
one  year  and  then  removed  to  Sedalia,  Mo.,  in 
1858,  where  he  became  a  dealer  in  men's  furnishing 
goods,  and  during  the  legislative  session  of  i860 
and  '61  he  acted  as  clerk  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
Missouri  legislature.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
war  he  disposed  of  his  business  and  again  accepted 
a  clerkship  until  his  health  became  impaired,  when 
he  sought  a  change  of  climate  and  occupation,  and 
in  1865  crossed  the  plains  to  Montana  by  the  way 
of  Fort  Kearney,  Laramie  plains,  and  Bridger's 
cutoiif  and  Soda  Springs,  transportation  being  ef- 
fected bv  ox  and  mule  teams.    He  was  not  molested 


by  the  Indians  and  eventually  arrived  in  Alder 
gulch,  where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  placer 
mining.  In  March,  1866,  Mr.  Barret  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  Gen.  Meagher,  and  also 
was  assistant  auditor  of  the  territory  under  John 
Ming,  and  acted  as  clerk  of  Indian  affairs.  In 
March,  1867,  he  received  the  appointment  of  special 
Indian  agent  for  the  Jocko  reservation  near  Mis- 
soula. From  1865  until  1877  he  served  as  clerk  of 
the  lower  house  of  the  territorial  legislature.  In 
1868  he  went  to  Radersburg,  where  he  was  in  the 
grocery  business  three  years,  and  in  1875  he  opened 
a  harness  shop  in  Alder  gulch,  removing  it  to  Pony 
in  1877  and  the  next  year  to  Butte,  where,  in  1879, 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  "Chris"  Jacky, 
forming  the  firm  of  Barret  &  Jacky,  in  the  same 
business,  the  firm  also  maintaining  branches  in 
Anaconda  and  Phillipsburg.  This  alliance  contin- 
ued up  to  1896,  when  Mr.  Barret  purchased  the 
business,  which  he  ran  one  year,  then  sold  it.  But 
in  1899  he  became  interested  as  a  silent  partner 
in  business  again  at  Dillon  and  Butte.  Mr.  Barret 
represented  Jefferson  county  in  the  lower  house  of 
the  territorial  legislature  in  1868-9,  ^"d  for  eight 
years  filled  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  of  Deer 
Lodge,  Madison  and  Jefferson  counties. 

In  every  official  position  to  which  he  has  been 
chosen  he  has  proved  equal  to  the  duties  imposed, 
and  his  administration  of  affairs  has  at  all  times 
been  so  careful  and  discriminating  as  to  gain  en- 
dorsement from  the  people.  Thus  it  was  a  merited 
preferment  which  came  to  him  in  the  election  of 
November,  1900,  when  he  was  chosen  treasurer  of 
the  state,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  finances 
of  the  commonwealth  could  not  have  been  placed  in 
more  worthy  hands.  Mr.  Barret  has  been  a  life- 
long adherent  of  the  Democratic  party,  has  kept 
himself  well  informed  on  the  questions  and  issues 
of  the  day,  and  been  a  powerful  factor  in  forward- 
ing the  cause  of  his  party  in  the  state.  He  is  to-day 
one  of  the  veteran  representatives  of  Democracy  in 
Montana.  In  the  !\Iasonic  order  Mr.  Barret  has  oc- 
cupied a  conspicuous  position  for  many  years.  His 
initiation  as  an  entered  apprentice  dates  back  nearly 
two  score  years,  and  the  records  show  that  he  has 
held  most  exalted  office  in  the  gift  of  the  members 
of  the  order.  He  has  served  as  worshipful  master 
of  the  blue  lodge,  high  priest  of  the  chapter,  as 
grand  high  priest  of  the  grand  capitular  body,  as 
commander  of  Montana  Commandery  No.  3,  and  as 
grand  commander  of  the  Grand  Commandery  of 
Knights     Templar     of     Montana.       In     the     An- 
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cient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  he  has  ad- 
vanced to  inspector-general  of  the  thirty-third 
degree.  In  this  great  fraternity,  as  in  all  other  re- 
lations of  life,  he  is  held  in  high  regard,  his  friends 
being  in  number  as  his  acquaintances.  In  Septem- 
ber, 1899,  he  was  elected  grand  master  of  Mon- 
tana, having  risen  to  that  position  step  by  step 
through  the  consecutive  grades. 

On  November  9,  1880,  Mr.  Barret  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Brooke.  They  wei-e 
married  in  Helena  in  the  Episcopal  church  by  Rev. 
Maylan  N.  Gilbert.  She  was  born  in  what  is  now 
West  Virginia,  at  Morgantown,  Va.,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Thomas  F.  Brooke,  a  representative  of  one 
of  the  prominent  families  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
She  is  a  sister  of  the  late  Dr.  Benj.  C.  Brooke,  of 
Helena,  to  whom  specific  reference  is  made  on  other 
pages  of  this  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barret  have  an 
adopted  daughter,  Marie,  who  was  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  family  are  worthy  the  precedence 
which  is  theirs  in  social  life,  exemplifying  that  in- 
nate refinement  which  dignifies  and  harmonizes  the 
various  associations  of  humanity. 


THOMAS  FLYNN.— Among  the  sons  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  who  have  become  factors  in  the 
industrial  life  of  Montana  is  Mr.  Flynn,  one  of  the 
extensive  and  influential  farmers  and  stockgrow- 
ers  of  Beaverhead  county,  his  fine  ranch  property 
being  located  seven  miles  south  of  Dillon,  the 
county  seat.  Mr.  Flynn  is  a  native  of  County 
Leitrim,  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  February  14, 
1854,  being  the  eighth  in  order  of  birth  of  the 
twelve  children  of  Patrick  and  Katherine  (McTiar- 
nan)  Flynn,  both  of  whom  passed  their  entire  lives 
in  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  father  of  our  subject 
was  a  farmer  and  trader  and  a  stanch  repre- 
sentative of  good  old  Irish  stock,  being  a  man  of 
ability  and  inflexible  integrity  of  character.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  were  devoted  members  of  the 
Catholic  church. 

Thomas  Flynn  was  educated  in  the  public  and 
parochial  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  there- 
after he  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  parental  farm- 
stead until  the  time  of  his  emigration,  his  father 
having  died  when  he  was  but  fourteen  years  of 
age.  Two  of  his  brothers  had  preceded  him  to 
the  United  States  and  were  engaged  at  mining  in 
Montana  in  1876.  Coming  to  Montana  in  that  year 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Poindexter  &  Orr,  ex- 


tensive stockgrowers  and  merchants  of  Beaver- 
head county.  Five  years  later  he  bought  a  tract 
of  land  on  Blacktail  creek,  the  nucleus  of  his  pres- 
ent fine  property,  embracing  2,600  acres,  while 
he  controls  a  tract  of  1,700  acres  under  lease  from 
the  state,  thus  giving  a  total  of  4,300  acres.  In 
addition  to  raising  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats  and 
alfalfa,  Mr.  Flynn  is  extensively  engaged  in  the 
production  of  highgrade  shorthorn  cattle.  He 
has  brought  to  bear  in  his  operations  excellent 
business  and  executive  ability  and  an  unflagging 
energy,  and  is  ever  alert  and  progressive,  thus 
securing  worthy  success  and  the  enjoyment  of 
high  standing  in  the  community  as  a  citizen  and  a 
business  man.  During  the  severe  winter  of  1889 
Mr.  Flynn  met  with  severe  financial  losses,  a  large 
portion  of  his  live  stock  perishing,  but  the  misfor- 
tune did  not  discourage  him,  and  he  has  entirely 
recouped  his  losses.  He  is  constantly  making  im- 
provements on  his  ranch  by  bringing  more  land 
under  cultivation  and  feeding  more  stock;  and 
stands  as  one  of  the  substantial  and  prosperous 
ranchmen  of  the  county.  His  political  support  is 
given  to  the  Democratic  party,  while  he  and  his 
estimable  wife  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 
In  the  city  of  Butte,  on  November  22,  1855,  Mr. 
Flynn  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Ledan. 
who  was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  the  United 
States  when  seventeen  years  of  age  in  company  with 
her  brother,  Michael,  who  died  in  Butte  in  1883. 
Her  parents  were  John  and  Mary  (Flynn)  Ledan. 
the  former  of  whom  is  deceased  and  the  latter  still 
residing  in  Ireland. 


pLEMENS  H.  FORTMAN  is  one  of  the  repre- 
w  sentative  business  men  of  the  capital  city  who 
has  attained  a  large  measure  of  success  through 
his  own  efforts.  Mr.  Fortman  is  a  native  of  the 
old  Buckeye  state,  having  been  bom  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati  in  1861.  His  father,  John  Fortman,  was 
born  in  Holland,  where  he  was  educated  and 
whence  he  emigrated  in  1857,  locating  in 
Cincinnati  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  honorable  and  useful  life.  He  was  for  a 
time  employed  in  a  foundry,  but  became  a 
member  of  the  police  force  of  the  Queen  City,  and 
served  for  the  long  term  of  twenty  years,  being 
retired  only  when  he  had  reached  the  age  limit. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  was  presented 
with  a  gold  star  and  a  goldheaded  cane  in  recogni- 
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tion  of  his  long  and  faithful  service.  The  mother 
of  Mr.  Fortman  was  born  in  Osnabruck,  in  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  Holland,  where  she  grew 
to  maturity.  By  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Fortman  she 
became  the  mother  of  eight  children,  seven  of 
whom  are  living. 

Clemens  H.  Fortman,  our  subject,  was  educated 
in  the  parochial  schools  of  Cincinnati,  graduating 
in  1874.  After  leaving  school  he  was  employed  for 
two  years  in  a  grocery,  and  for  three  years  there- 
after was  in  the  employ  of  Parker,  Harrison 
&  Co.,  manufacturers  of  spices.  He  then  en- 
gaged in  the  grocery  trade  in  Cincinnati,  but  in 
1887  failing  health  rendered  a  change  of  cliiTiate 
imperative,  and  he  came  to  Montana,  where  he  was 
first  engaged  with  the  Montana  Lumber  Company, 
of  Helena,  for  one  year;  then  employed  in  the 
local  office  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Express  Com- 
pany. A  change  of  agents  brought  about  a  change 
in  the  corps  of  subordinates,  and  thereafter  Mr. 
Fortman  was  for  nine  years  in  the  employ  of  that 
well  known  firm  of  Sanford  &  Evans,  to  whom 
specific  reference  is  made  elsewhere.  On  Septem- 
ber I,  I  goo,  Mr.  Fortman  organized  the  C.  H. 
Fortman  Company,  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  state,  though  he  is  the  sole  stockholder 
in  the  same.  The  function  of  the  enterprise  in- 
cludes dealing  in  grain,  coal,  wood, implements  and 
wagons,  and  the  ability  and  correct  business  meth- 
ods which  Mr.  Fortman  brings  to  bear  insures  to 
the  undertaking  abundant  success. 

In  politics  our  subject  gives  loyal  support  to  the 
Democratic  party ;  in  religion  he  and  his  family  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  church ;  socially  he  is 
identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Royal  High- 
landers, and  the  Jefferson  Club,  being  treasurer 
of  the  last  mentioned.  He  is  well  known  in  the 
city,  where  he  enjoys  a  distinctive  popularity.  In 
1898-9  he  represented  his  ward  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  filling  the  office  most  creditably. 
In  1884  Mr.  Fortman  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Margaret  Fallon,  a  native  of  Cincinnati,  and 
the  daughter  of  Patrick  Fallon,  who  was  born  in 
Ireland,  whence  he  came  to  America  in  his  youth, 
locating  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  is  engaged  in 
the  market  business  in  a  wholesale'  way.  Mrs. 
Fortman's  sister.  Miss  AHce  Fallon,  has  attained 
an  excellent  reputation  in  the  field  of  vocal  music, 
having  studied  under  Orgaini,  the  great  Dresden 
teacher,  and  made  a  notable  success  in  both  con- 
cert and  operatic  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fortman 
are  the  parents  of  one  child,  Blanche  Marie. 


BENOIL  O.  FOURNIER.— For  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  Mr.  Fournier  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Montana,  identified  with  its  business  and 
industrial  life,  and  is  today  one  of  the  influential 
and  honored  citizens  of  Beaverhead  county,  where 
he  has  extensive  real  estate  and  livestock  inter- 
ests. He  is  also  engaged  in  general  merchandising 
at  Jackson,  and  has  valuable  mining  mterests  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
consecutive  industry;  his  career  in  the  west,  while 
varied  in  character,  has  commanded  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  fellowmen  by  reason  of  his  sterl- 
ing integrity  of  character. 

Mr.  Fournier  is  a  native  of  Verchires  county. 
Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  where  he  was  born 
on  May  8,  1847,  being  the  eighth  of  the  ten  chil- 
dren of  Antoine  and  Idelaide  (Lambert)  Fournier, 
natives  of  Canada,  where  they  passed  their  entire 
lives,  the  original  American  ancestors  having  set- 
tled in  Canada  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  while 
in  the  paternal  line  our  subject  is  of  distinguished 
French  lineage.  He  received  his  early  education 
in  the  parochial  schools  of  his  native  county,  sup- 
plemented l3y  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  Be- 
loeil  College,  at  Beloeil,  where  ne  remained  seven 
years.  After  leaving  school  he  engaged  in  general 
merchandising  at  St.  Liboire,  Canada,  until  1870, 
when  he  went  to  California  and  engaged  in  the 
hotel  business  at  Aukland.  He  then  went  to  San 
Francisco  and  engaged  in  the  bakery  business  for  a 
short  interval.  In  1871  Mr.  Fournier  located  in 
Virginia  City,  Nev.,  and  worked  in  the  famous 
Comstock  mine,  remaining  until  1877.  He  was 
unsettled  for  several  months,  but  finally  organized 
a  party  with  a  train  of  ten  wagons  and  started  for 
the  Black  Hills.  At  Laramie  City  he  left  the  train 
and  came  to  Montana  by  way  of  Tongue  and 
Yellowstone  rivers.  Reaching  Fort  Custer  he  con- 
tracted in  the  fall  of  1877  to  supply  brick  and  other 
material  for  the  post,  realizing  five  hundred  dollars 
therefrom.  He  then  removed  to  Bozeman  and  for 
three  years  engaged  in  ranching  and  freighting  in 
Gallatin  county  and  later  was  similarly  engaged  in 
Silver  Bow  county  for  two  and  one-half  years,  com- 
ing thence  to  the  Big  Hole  basin,  in  Beaverhead 
county,  where  he  engaged  in  prospecting  for  two 
years.  In  1884  he  discovered  the  hot  springs  near 
where  the  town  of  Jackson  now  stands,  and  im- 
mediately located  a  ranch  in  this  locality,  even- 
tually secunng  a  large  tract  of  land.  He  latei  dis- 
posed of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  land,  but  still 
retains  640  acres,  and  also  the  ownership  of  the 
springs,  whose  waters  have  shown  valuable  reme- 
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dial  qualities.  He  now  conducts  a  general  store  in 
Jackson,  having  a  large  and  well  selected  stock  and 
controlling  a  trade  which  reaches  throughout  a 
wide  territory  tributary  to  the  town.  He  is  also  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  cattle  busmess  and  in 
farming,  and  is  also  interested  in  gold  and  copper 
mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Jackson.  When  he  first 
came  to  the  Big  Hole  basin  elk  and  antelope  often 
were  found  feeding  among  his  herds  of  cattle,  and 
he  recalls  that  in  1886  a  band  of  antelope  came 
down  to  his  ranch.  Being  on  horseback  at  the  time, 
he  made  an  efTort  to  corral  them,  but  they  were  too 
wary  to  be  taken  captive.  In  his  religious  faith 
Mr.  Fournier  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church, 
in  which  he  was  reared. 

On  February  3,  1901,  Mr.  Fournier  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Antoinette  Cartier,  who  was 
born  in  Canada,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Cartier,  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  old  and  prominent 
French  families  of  the  dominion.  Our  subject  and 
his  wife  have  a  pleasant  home  in  Jackson,  and  are 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  the  community. 


THOMAS  J.  FOWLER,  a  representative  far- 
mer and  cattlegrower  of  Gallatin  county, 
Mont.,  who  was  elected  county  sheriff  in  the  fall 
of  1900,  is  now  discharging  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion with  that  ability  and  discretion  which  marks 
the  thoughtful  man  of  affairs,  and  assures 
the  approval  of  the  public.  Mr.  Fowler  is  a 
native  son  of  the  old  Buckeye  state,  having  been 
born  in  Noble  county,  Ohio,  August  29,  1850,  a 
son  of  Cherry  Valley  (born  February  11,  1812) 
and  Elizabeth  (Bond)  Fowler  (born  July  4,  181 5). 
Cherry  Valley  Fowler  secured  his  somewhat  un- 
usual cognomen  from  having  been  born  on  the  site 
of  Cherry  v  ailey  massacre  in  New  York.  He  ac- 
companied his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Ohio, 
where  they  were  numbered  among  the  earliest  pio- 
neers, and  where  they  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives,  the  father  dying  in  1899,  at  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty-seven  years.  Elizabeth  (Bond)  Fowler, 
mother  of  Sheriff  Fowler,  was  a  native  of  Mary- 
land, and  her  death  occurred  in  Ohio  in  August, 
1896,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Cherry  Valley  and 
Elizabeth  Fowler  were  the  parents  of  fifteen  chil- 
dren, twelve  of  whom  grew  to  maturity  and  ten  of 
whom  are  living. 

Thomas  J.  Fowler  was  reared  on  the  parental 
homestead,  early  becoming  inured  to  the  sturdy 


discipline  of  the  farm,  and  securing  his  education 
in  the  public  schools.  He  remained  in  Ohio  until 
1877,  when  he  disposed  of  his  farm  and  came  to 
Montana.  He  recently  purchased  a  fine  ranch  of 
160  acres  in  Gallatin  county,  located  five  miles 
southwest  of  Bozeman.  He  is  making  excellent 
improvements  on  the  ranch,  which  will  be  devoted 
to  farming  and  stockraising  upon  a  large  scale. 

In  politics  Mr.  Fowler  has  ever  given  a  stanch 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  its  cause,  his  first  presidential 
vote  having  been  cast  for  Gen.  Grant.  In  the  fall 
of  1900  he  was  nominated  Dy  the  Republicans  for 
sheriff  of  Gallatin  county,  was  duly  elected  and 
inducted  into  office.  Fraternally  ne  is  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  Yeomen ;  he  and  his  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  church.  On  November  25, 
1880,  i\Ir.  Fowler  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mahala  C.  McKinsey,  who  was  born  in  Franklin 
county,  Indiana,  May  22,  1852,  the  daughter  of 
George  E.  and  Sarah  (Wilson)  McKinsey,  natives 
of  Indiana,  of  which  state  their  parents  were  among 
the  earliest  pioneers.  Mrs.  Fowler's  parents 
are  now  residents  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  Mr. 
McKinsey  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana, 
having  removed  from  Indiana  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  in 
1854,  and  in  1863  to  Montana  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  mining  until  his  retirement  from 
active  business  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fowler  are  the 
parents  of  six  children,  namely :  Rosa,  Grace, 
Bertie,  Bessie,  Alola  and  Ernest. 


JAMES  D.  FOX.— Numbered  among  the  first 
permanent  settlers  in  the  Big  Hole  basin,  Bea- 
verhead county,  where  he  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stockraising,  James  D.  Fox 
has  definitely  contributed  to  the  industrial  prog- 
ress of  this  section  of  the  state.  Janies  Dwight 
Fox  conies  of  stanch  old  New  England  stock, 
his  ancestors  in  both  the  paternal  and  maternal 
lines  having  been  identified  therewith  in  early  co- 
lonial days  and  for  many  generations  concerned  in 
the  agricultural  and  business  life  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Fox  was  born  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  on  April 
13,  1829,  the  second  of  the  seven  children  of  Lu- 
cius and  Persis  (Sackett)  Fox,  natives  of  the  old 
Bay  state.  Lucius  Fox  was  a  farmer  and  powder 
manufacturer  for  a  number  of  years  and  was  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  state  militia.  His  father, 
Jonathan  Fox,  born  in  Massachusetts,  was  also  a 
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farmer.  After  securing  his  preliminary  education 
in  the  common  schools  of  Westfield  he  completed  a 
course  of  study  in  the  academy.  On  leaving  school 
he  engaged  in  farm  work,  and  thus  continued  until 
he  attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  when  he 
went  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
trade  of  manufacturing  philosophical  instruments, 
devoting  his  attention  to  this  line  for  one  year, 
after  which  he  entered  the  establishment  of  his 
uncle,  and  learned  the  trade  of  watchmaking.  In 
1885  he  went  to  New  York  city  and  secured  work 
in  an  establishment  in"  Maiden  lane,  and  there  re- 
mained until  the  panic  of  1857,  when  he  returned  to 
Boston  and  worked  at  his  trade  until  the  follow- 
ing year.  His  next  move  was  to  the  South,  lo- 
cating in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed for  a  short  interval  and  then  went  to  Cam- 
den and  was  there  employed  at  his  trade  for  a 
year.  His  next  change  was  in  removing  to  Linden, 
Ala.,  where  he  opened  a  jewelry  business,  which 
he  conducted  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war, 
when  he  enlisted  in  the  Twenty-first  Regiment  of 
Ala1)ama  Volunteer  Infantry  and  served  until  the 
capture  of  Mobile,  when  he  took  passage  to  New 
York.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Ala- 
bama and  again  engaged  in  the  jewelry  business 
at  Linden.  He  sold  his  interests  in  the  south  in  the 
year  1872  and  returned  to  New  York  city  to  ac- 
cept a  position  as  traveling  salesman  for  manufac- 
turing jewelers,  and  for  the  Springfield  Watch  Com- 
pany, being  thus  engaged  until  1878  when  he  came 
to  Montana  and  for  a  short  time  was  employed  at 
his  trade  in  Helena.  He  thence  removed  to  Butte, 
and  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  engaged  in  the 
watchmaking  and  jewelry  business.  In  1885-6  he 
also  conducted  a  grocery  business.  In  the  latter 
year  he  disposed  of  his  interests  in  Butte  and  came 
to  Big  Hole  basin  and  located  on  his  present  ranch, 
where  he  has  since  given  his  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing of  fine  cattle  and  horses,  while  he  secures  from 
his  ranch  large  annual  yields  of  hay.  He  now  con- 
trols 3,260  acres  of  land,  has  a  good  residence  and 
made  excellent  improvements  on  his  place,  one  of 
the  best  in  this  locality.  In  politics  Mr.  Fox  gives 
an  unwavering  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  in  1892  he  was  appointed  and  is  now  post- 
master at  Fox,  which  was  named  in  his  honor. 

In  the  year  1865  Mr.  Fox  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Olivia  G.  Thomas,  who  died  in  1877,  leav- 
ing three  children:  Walter  P.,  who  has  a  large 
ranch  near  that  of  his  father,  is  married  and  has 
two  children  ;  Eugene  T.  also  owns  a  large  ranch  in 


the"  same  locality,  is  married  and  the  father  of  one 
child ;  and  Emeline  L.  is  the  wife  Chauncey  R. 
Brown,  a  successful  ranchman  of  the  Big  Hole 
basin,  and  has  three  children.  On  November  6, 
1880,  Mr.  Fox  consummated  a  second  marriage, 
being  then  united  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Thomas,  who 
was  born  in  Winthrop,  Me.,  and  the  daughter  of 
Lloyd  and  Elizabeth  (Benson)  Thomas,  representa- 
-tives  of  old  families  of  the  Pine  Tree  state,  where 
the  Bensons  were  among  the  earliest  settlers.  Of 
this  second  marriage  no  chilrlren  have  been  born. 


T  AMES  W.  FREEMAN,  city  attorney  of  Great 
J  Fall:.  r\Iont.,  is  one  of  the  brilliant  Aoung  at- 
torneys of  the  state.  He  was  born  in  Jones 
county,  Wyo.,  on  March  27,  1867.  His  parents  are 
Richard  and  Mary  (Aldrich)  Freeman,  both  natives 
of  Ohio.  They  removed  to  Iowa  in  the  early  'fifties 
and  engaged  in  farming.  James  W.  Freeman  re- 
ceived excellent  educational  advantages  in  Ohio, 
whither  his  parents  removed  when  he  was  seven 
years  of  age,  they  settling  in  Medina  county.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  Wellington,  Ohio,  higli 
school,  afterwards  passing  two  years  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware,  Ohio.  Having  taught  school  for 
two  years  he  was  matriculated  in  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Michigan  University,  in  1889,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  graduating  with  honors  in  1891,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the 
supreme  court  of  Ohio,  and  in  that  year  also  he  be- 
gan the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Great  Falls, 
Mont.,  and  here  he  has  remained  since,  meeting 
with  constantly  increasing  success  and  being  called 
to  important  official  trusts. 

Mr.  Freeman  was  county  attorney  for  four  years 
from  January  i,  1893,  being  re-elected  in  1895.  In 
May,  1900,  he  received  the  appointment  as  city  at- 
torney, which  position  he  held  two  years.  In  1898 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  school  board  of  Great 
Falls,  and  was  chosen  its  chairman. 

Mr.  Freeman  is  an  active  and  enthusiastic  Re- 
publican. In  behalf  of  the  principles  of  that  party 
he  has,  with  signal  ability,  stumped  both  Cascade 
county  and  the  state  in  several  exciting  cam- 
paigns. Fraternally  he  is  a  ]\Iason,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery,  while 
he  is  a  noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  is  also  a 
Knight  of  Pythias.  On  June  23,  1896,  Mr.  Free- 
man was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mildred  Betz, 
a  native  of  Ohio.    They  have  one  son,  Jean  Paul. 
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GEORGE  D.  FRENCH.— It  is  a  pleasant  duty 
to  incorporate  this  memoir  of  an  honored 
pioneer  of  Montana,  and  one  whose  Hfe  was  of 
signal  usefulness.  A  man  of  strong  character, 
George  D.  French  was  ever  true  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  Hfe,  and  stood  as  a  fine  type  of  those  sturdy 
frontiersmen  who  laid  the  foundations  upon  which 
has  been  reared  the  commonwealth  of  Montana. 

Mr.  French  was  of  sterling  English  lineage, 
and  was  himself  a  native  of  the  "tight  little  isle," 
where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1832.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter of  regret  that  no  definite  data  is  to  be  had  as  to 
his  genealogy  or  the  details  of  his  early  life,  and 
this  condition  but  emphasizes  the  value  of  a  pub- 
lication of  this  nature  when  its  pages  are  scanned 
by  succeeding  generations.  It  could  not  have  been 
other  than  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  Mr. 
F'rench's  family  had  a  sketch  of  his  life  been  pre- 
pared and  published  prior  to  his  death,  but  under 
existing  circumstances  it  is  incumbent  that  as 
complete  a  memoir  as  possible  be  mcorporated. 
Mr.  French  secured  a  common  school  education 
in  his  native  land,  and  there  learned  the  trade  of 
cabinetmaking.  As  a  young  man  he  immigrated 
to  America,  believing  better  opportunities  were 
there  presented  for  individual  effort,  located  in 
Xew  York  city,  and  engaged  in  work  at  his  trade. 
About  the  year  1848  he  turned  his  steps  west- 
ward, locating  in  Palmyra,  Wis.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  hotel  business  for  a  brief  interval. 
Within  the  same  year  he  started  for  the  Pacific 
coast,  having  California  in  view  as  his  destination, 
making  the  trip  by  way  of  Cape  Horn.  Upon 
reaching  Central  America  he  disembarked  and 
there  remained  about  a  year,  and  then  continued 
his  voyage  to  California,  arriving  in  1850.  His  at- 
tention was  given  to  mining  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  when  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  his 
marriage  was  solemnized  and  whence  he  set  forth 
with  his  bride  on  a  wedding  tour  to  England. 
They  remained  in  England  for  a  number  of  months, 
returned  to  New  York,  shortly  after  removed  to 
Wisconsin,  where  Mr.  French  engaged  in  cabinet- 
making  until  1863,  when  he  disposed  of  his  busi- 
;iess  and  started  with  his  family  on  the  long  and 
perilous  overland  trip  to  California.  With  cattle 
and  horse  teams  he  transported  an  outfit  for  a 
modest  brewery,  but  upon  reaching  Lander's  cut- 
off the  party  learned  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at 
Bannack,  Mont.,  then  a  portion  of  Idaho.  His  dri- 
vers refused  to  proceed  to  California, insisting  upon 
going  to   Bannack.     Mr.   French  was  thus  com- 


pelled to  accede  to  their  demands,  and  it  was 
through  this  incident  that  he  became  numbered 
among  the  early  pioneers  of  Montana.  He  ar- 
rived in  Bannack  September  23,  1863,  and  soon 
afterward  opened  a  cabinet  shop.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  is  worthy  of  note  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  manufacture  the  coffins  in  which  were  buried 
Plummer,  Ray  and  Stimson,  the  desperadoes  hung 
by  the  vigilance  committee ;  also  one  for  George 
Copley,  who  was  shot  by  the  Mexican  road  agents. 
In  1864  he  purchased  the  Mannheim  brewery,  one 
of  the  first  established  in  this  section  of  the  Union, 
which  he  conducted  successfully  for  a  number  of 
years.  An  incident  worthy  of  mention  in  this  con- 
nection IS  that  this  brewery  was  the  one  in  which 
the  venerated  Bishop  Tuttle,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  was  wont  to  hold  services  in 
the  early  days,  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Ban- 
nack. The  congregations  assembled  on  the  second 
floor  and  while  the  bishop  was  delivering  a  sermon 
on  one  occasion  the  floor  suddenly  settled  to  a 
very  appreciable  degree,  and  the  dignified  prelate 
forthwith  rushed  through  a  rear  door  to  make  his 
escape.  He  soon  returned,  however,  making  the 
statement  that  "self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature,"  and  proceeded  with  his  sermon. 

Mr.  French  continued  to  reside  in  the  old  city  of 
Bannack  until  1870,  when  he  moved  to  Argenta, 
also  located  in  Beaverhead  county,  and  there 
opened  a  mercantile  establishment,  which  he  con- 
ducted until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1879. 
He  was  a  man  of  unfaltering  probity,  honest  and 
upright  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  to  him 
was  awarded  a  full  measure  of  esteem  and  con- 
fidence, leaving  to  his  children  the  priceless  herit- 
age of  a  good  name.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  his  marriage,  but  it  should  be  stated  that 
the  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Elizabeth  Hughes, 
a  native  of  Bath,  England,  where  she  was  reared  to 
maturity,  receiving  an  academic  education.  She 
entered  into  eternal  life  in  the  year  1900.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  French  were  the  parents  of  nine  children,  of 
whom  only  three  are  now  living,  two  having  been 
drowned  at  Bannack  January  5,  1866,  by  falling 
from  a  bridge  into  Beaverhead  river.  Of  the  sur- 
viving children  we  incorporate  brief  records,  as 
following :  Margaret,  who  was  born  December  25, 
1855,  is  the  wife  of  Alfred  E.  Graeter,  engaged  in 
mining  in  Argenta ;  George  W.  French,  Dorn  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1859,  ^^  Palmyra,  Jefferson  county.  Wis., 
accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Mon- 
tana, where  he  has  practically  passed  his  entire  life, 
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and  received  his  educational  discipline  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  pioneer  epoch.  Though  primitive  in 
equipment,  they  were  conducted  by  instructors  of 
marked  ability,  and  the  training  was  well  directed 
and  effective  in  results.  Mr.  French  left  school  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  became  identified  with 
the  great  mining  industry,  giving  his  attention  to 
both  placer  and  quartz  mining,  continuing  in  active 
operations  until  1896,  when  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer  of  Beaverhead  county  and  made  his 
abode  in  Dillon.  He  was  chosen  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor in  1898,  and  thus  was  incumbent  of  this  re- 
sponsible office  for  a  period  of  four  years,  giving  a 
most  careful  and  discriminating  administration  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  county  and  gaining  un- 
qualified endorsement.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
second  term, in  1900,  he  was  elected  clerk  of  the  dis- 
trict court.  In  politics,  like  his  honored  father,  he  i» 
a  stanch  adherent  to  the  Democratic  party.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  time-honored 
order  of  Freemasons,  being  a  member  of  Dillon 
Lodge  No.  30,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  Mr.  French  is  one 
of  the  progressive  and  successful  business  men  of 
Beaverhead  county,  and  has  so  lived  and  directed 
his  efforts  as  to  retain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  community  that  have  known  him  from  child- 
hood. He  is  the  owner  of  several  mining  proper- 
ties of  unmistakable  value,  being  located  on  French 
creek,  both  placer  and  quartz  mines,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  Goldfinch,  Dolphin  and  Goldquartz  proper- 
ties, all  of  which  are  bonded  and  showing  up  ex- 
tremely well  as  the  work  of  development  pro- 
ceeds. Mr.  French  also  has  a  valuable  stock  ranch 
of  about  two  thousand  acres,  located  on  Rattle- 
snake creek,  and  devotes  special  attention  to  the 
raising  of  high  grade  shorthorn  cattle.  In  this 
enterprise  he  is  associated  with  his  brother 
Anthony,  who  was  born  in  Bannack  in  1868,  and 
now  has  charge  of  the  ranching  business.  A  por- 
tion of  this  ranch  property  is  the  old  Hadley  place, 
which  was  the  first  taken  up  in  the  county  and 
which  was  headquarters  for  the  road  agents  in  the 
early  days. 


T  SIDORE  D.  FREUND,  M.  D.— Greater  than 
1  in  almost  any  other  line  of  human  endeavor  is 
the  responsibility  that  rests  upon  the  physician. 
The  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in  his  hands.  The 
physician's  power  must  be  his  own ;  not  by  gift,  by 
purchase  or  by  influence  can  he  gain  it.  If  he 
would  attain  relative  precedence  it  must  come  as 


the  result  of  superior  skill,  knowledge  and  ability, 
and  these  qualifications  are  possessed  in  a  marked 
degree  by  Dr.  Freund,  who  is  numbered  among  the 
representative  medical  practitioners  of  Butte.  He 
is  the  son  of  Isidore  and  Catherine  Freund,  rep- 
resentatives of  old  German  families  of  BerHn, 
where  he  was  born  on  September  14,  1846.  The 
father,  who  became  an  eminent  surgeon  in  the 
German  schools,  emigrated  to  America  in  1855, 
locating  in  New  York,  and  later  removed  to  Michi- 
gan, where  he  practiced  medicine  and  surgery 
until  his  heath. 

Isidore  D.  Freund,  a  mere  child  at  the  time  of 
his  father's  emigration,  after  attendance  at  the 
high  school  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  matriculated  in 
the  famous  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
entering  the  literary  department  in  1865,  where  he 
completed  a  two  years'  course.  He  then  entered 
the  medical  department,  completed  the  prescribed 
course  and  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  D. 
in  1872.  Thus  thoroughly  prepared  for  his  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Freund  located  in  the  Marquette  min- 
ing district  of  Michigan  and  entered  upon  a  suc- 
cessful practice,  being  the  official  physician  for 
various  mining  companies,  and  he  also  had  charge 
of  their  hospital  for  that  mining  district.  He  was 
also  surgeon  to  the  different  railroads  of  that  sec- 
tion. Fle  remained  in  the  Lake  Superior  region 
from  1872  until  1893,  when  he  came  to  Butte, 
Mont.,  and  associated  with  Dr.  T.  J.  Murry  in  the 
Murry  and  Freund  Hospital,  and  he  has  also  been 
very  successful  in  general  practice,  both  as  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  controlling  a  large  private 
practice. 

While  in  practice  in  Michigan  Dr.  Freund  took 
yearly  post-graduate  courses  in  New  York  city, 
and  he  has  made  frequent  trips  to  the  east  for  this 
purpose  since  residing  in  Butte.  He  has  con- 
tributed valuable  articles  to  medical  journals,  and 
has  read  scholarly  papers  before  various  medical 
societies.  He  has  devoted  special  attention  to  sur- 
gery, and  is  known  as  a  most  skillful  and  discrimi- 
nating operator.  Dr.  Freund  is  a  member  of  the 
state  board  of  medical  examiners,  appointed  to  this 
office  by  Gov.  Toole.  He  holds  membership  in  the 
American  Medical,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter- 
State  Medical,  and  the  Montana  State  Medical 
associations  and  the  Silver  Bow  County  Medical 
Society,  and  has  been  president  of  the  last.  While 
in  politics  the  Doctor  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  he  has 
never  sought  official  preferment.  Fraternally  he 
holds    membership    in    these    Masonic    bodies    at 
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Marquette,  Mich.,  Marquette  Lodge  No.  125,  F. 
&  A.  M.,  Marquet  Chapter  No.  108,  R.  A.  M., 
and  Lake  Superior  Commandery  No.  30,  Knights 
Templar.  In  1863  Dr.  Freund  went  to  the  front  as 
a  surgeon  of  the  Seventh  Michigan  Cavalry,  al- 
though but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  his  regiment  being  a  part  of 
the  Army  of  Virginia.  After  the  war  was  over  his 
regiment  was  sent  to  the  west  to  guard  stage  lines, 
and  the  Doctor  accompanied  his  comrades.  When 
the  regiment  was  mustered  out  of  service  he  re- 
turned to  Michigan  and  resumed  his  studies  in  the 
university. 

At  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on  October  7,  1870,  Dr. 
Freund  was  united  m  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie 
Spalding,  a  native  of  Michigan,  the  daughter  of 
Jed.  Spalding,  an  architect  and  builder.  Of  this 
union  two  sons  have  been  born,  Raynor  Spalding 
and  Jed.  Burt,  both  medical  graduates  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  are  now  engaged  in 
practice  in  Butte. 


HUGH  F.  GALEN.— One  of  the  founders  and 
makers  of  Montana,  whose  death  occurred 
May  30,  1899,  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  his  remains 
being  buried  in  the  city  of  Helena,  Mont.,  where  for 
a  long  time  he  had  lived,  Hugh  F-  Galen  is  at  rest 
after  arduous  labors,  in  peace  after  many  contests, 
in  the  place  where  he  enjoyed  in  full  measure  the 
sincere  regard,  the  high  esteem,  the  full  confidence 
of  the  community.  Mr.  Galen  was  born  at  the  little 
town  of  Castle  Derg,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland, 
March  17,  1826.  He  remained  in  his  native  land  at- 
tending school  and  working  his  way  along  until  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  1845  he  emigrated 
to  the  United  States,  locating  at  Bangor,  Me., 
where  he  engaged  in  the  log  and  lumber  business 
for  a  year,  when  he  removed  to  New  Orleans  and 
was  occupied  in  merchandising  for  another  year. 
In  the  spring  of  1847,  even  before  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California,  the  Pacific  coast  wore  to  his 
awakened  fancy  a  winning  smile,  and  he  began 
freighting  to  its  distant  regions,  making  a  number 
of  trips  to  Nevada  and  California ;  and  later  travel- 
ing by  way  of  Salt  Lake,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
until  he  stopped  near  the  site  of  the  city  of  Seattle. 
There  he  sold  his  teams,  built  a  saw  mill,  and  en- 
gaged in  lumbering  and  general  trading  until  1859, 
making  in  1858  a  short  stay  within  the  present  lim- 
its of  Montana  during  one  of  his  trading  trips,  at 
which  time  he  visited  the  town  of  Bannack. 


In  1859  he  again  passed  through  a  portion  of 
Montana  on  his  way  from  Utah  to  Washington. 
He  did  not,  however,  linger  long,  but  took  up  his 
residence  and  engaged  in  business  at  The  Dalles, 
Ore.  The  next  year  he  returned  to  California,  and 
from  San  Francisco  went  to  Dallas,  Ore.,  where  he 
remained  until  1861,  trading  with  the  Indians  and 
conducting  a  hotel.  In  May,  1863,  he  removed  to 
Salmon  City,  Idaho,  where  he  did  trading  and  con- 
ducted a  hotel  until  the  spring  of  1866.  That  year 
he  came  to  Montana  to  stay,  and  located  at  Helena, 
or  rather  Last  Chance  gulch,  as  it  was  then  called. 
He  began  freighting  between  the  gulch.  Fort  Ben- 
ton, and  from  Salt  Lake.  Afterwards,  in  1869, 
he  added  to  his  other  profitable  enterprises  a  stage 
route  between  Bozeman  and  Helena.  This  he  con- 
linued  until  the  completion  of  railroads  in  the  ter- 
ritory in  1884  took  away  its  best  patronage.  But 
while  it  was  in  operation  he  carried  the  L^nited 
States  mails  and  troops,  and  conducted  the  whole 
business  on  a  highly  profitable  basis.  From  1884 
to  the  time  of  his  death  he  employed  his  capital  and 
his  energies  in  a  number  of  well-paying  industrial 
enterprises,  being  at  one  time  president  of  the  Cap- 
ital City  Lighting  Company  and  a  director  of  the 
Montana  National  Bank — always  driving  with  his 
characteristic  energy  and  clearness  of  vision  some 
profitable  mercantile  or  productive  undertaking 
which  gave  employment  to  others,  kept  the  wheels 
of  commercial  activity  in  motion,  and  helped  to 
build  up  and  improve  the  community.  In  addition 
to  his  interests  in  Helena  he  owned  a  number  of 
valuable  ranches  in  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Lewis 
and  Clarke  counties,  on  which  he  raised  large  crops 
and  vast  flocks  of  sheep  down  to  1882.  Then  he 
sold  his  sheep,  numbering  more  than  10,000,  and 
substituted  other  stock,  and  had  in  1894  400  head 
of  cattle  and  900  horses. 

Until  the  cataclysm  of  1896  Mr.  Galen  was  an 
unwavering  Democrat  in  politics,  and  always  mani- 
fested the  liveliest  interest  in  the  success  of  his 
party,  so  far  foregoing  his  own  preferences  and 
tastes  in  1876  as  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  territorial 
legislature  as  a  representative  from  Jefferson 
county.  But  in  general,  he  was  averse  to  public  life 
and  official  station.  He  was  married  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  i860  to  Miss  Matilda  M.  Gillogly,  whose 
life  began  on  the  ocean.  They  had  seven  children : 
Charles  H.,  Frank  and  Minnie,  deceased,  and  James 
L.,  now  living  at  Cape  Nome;  Albert  J.,  a  promi- 
nent and  skilled  lawyer  of  Helena:  Matilda  M., 
and  Ellen  L.,  the  wife  of  former  United  States  Sen- 
ator Thomas  H.  Carter. 


^iUd.  Si  0^ 
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RAYNOR  S.  FREUND,  M.  D.— Among  the 
able  young  medical  representatives  of  Butte, 
where  he  has  gained  a  tangible  support  as  the 
result  of  his  signal  devotion  to  his  profession  and 
his  unmistakable  ability  as  a  physician  and  surgeon. 
Dr.  Raynor  S.  Freund  merits  attention.  He  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  on  March 
20,  1872,  the  son  of  I.  D.  and  Jennie  (Spalding) 
Freund,  of  whom  specific  mention  is  made  on 
another  page.  Raynor  Spalding  Freund  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Michigan  and  was  graduated 
from  the  high  school  at  Champion,  Marquette 
county,  in  the  class  of  1890.  He  then  entered  the 
Hopkins  School,  a  well  known  preparatory  insti- 
tution of  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  studied  for  two 
years,  after  which,  in  the  fall  of  1892,  he  entered 
the  celebrated  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  where  he  devoted  three  years  to  the  scien- 
tific course,  and  four  years  to  the  technical  teach- 
ings in  its  medical  department,  being  graduated 
after  an  exacting  .course  on  June  23,  1899,  and 
simultaneously  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine. 

He  then  came  to  Butte  and  became  associated 
with  his  distinguished  father  and  Dr.  T.  J.  Murry 
in  hospital  and  general  practice.  This  alliance  con- 
tinued until  April,  1901,  and  since  then  the  Doctor 
has  continued  an  independent  practice,  having  a 
finely  equipped  office  in  the  new  postoffice  block. 
He  enjoys  popularity  in  both  professional  and  so- 
cial circles,  and  is  identified  with  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Inter-State  Medical  Association,  the  Montana 
State  Medical  Association  and  the  Silver  Bow 
Medical  Society. 


FRANKLIN  F.  FRIDLEY  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest settlers  in  Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  but  for 
some  years  prior  to  his  death  a  resident  of  Park 
county.  His  parents  were  Jacob  and  Nancy 
(Hite)  Fridley,  natives  of  Rockingham  county, 
Va.,  where  the  former  was  born  May  5,  1796,  and 
the  latter  on  June  12,  1798.  The  father  of  Jacob 
Fridley  was  born  and  reared  in  Switzerland. 
Franklin  F.  Fridley  was  born  in  Augusta  county, 
Va.,  October  22,  1824.  When  he  was  four  years 
old  his  parents  removed  to  Ohio  and  fifteen  years 
later  to  Iowa,  where  they  both  died,  the  mother 
in  1846  and  the  father  in  1856.  In  1849  Mr.  Frid- 
ley made  the  long  journey  across  the  plains  to 
California,  arriving  at  Sacramento  on  August  22 


of  that  year,  and  finding  the  now  prosperous  cap- 
ital of  the  Golden  state  a  staggering  hamlet, 
containing  but  one  wooden  house.  From  there 
he  went  to  the  mines  on  Jackson  Forks,  and  re- 
mained during  the  winter  successfully  engaged  in 
mining.  On  December  15,  1850,  he  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  the  ship  Hercules  around  Cape 
Horn,  and,  after  a  four  months'  journey,  reached 
his  home  on  April  15,  1851.  He  bought  a  farm 
near  Muscatine,  Iowa,  and  engaged  in  farming 
until  1864,  when  he  started  for  Montana,  arriving 
at  Emigrant  gulch  on  August  27  of  that  year. 
The  train  with  which  he  traveled  was  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  at  a  mass  meeting  held  at  Richards' 
bridge  crossing  the  North  Platte,  Mr.  Fridley  was 
chosen  captain  of  the  first  division  of  forty-four 
wagons,  and  he  conducted  it  safely  to  its  destina- 
tion. He  remained  at  Emigrant  gulch  three 
weeks,  then  removed  to  Gallatin  valley ;  the  next 
month,  October,  1864,  he  built  the  third  house  in 
the  town,  the  first  one  in  Gallatin  valley  to  have 
the  luxury  of  a  board  floor,  the  site  being  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Nevitt  block.  Here  he  lived  until 
1876,  when  he  went  to  the  states  for  the  winter. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  Mr.  Fridley  bought  a  claim 
adjoining  the  original  townsite  of  Bozeman  on  the 
north,  which  now  forms  the  Imes  addition  to  the 
city.  In  1874  he  bought  the  present  Fridley 
ranch  on  the  Yellowstone,  twenty-three  miles 
above  Livingston,  on  the  National  Park  branch  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  on  his  return 
to  Montana,  in  1877,  he  settled  on  this  ranch,  right 
in  the  shadow  of  Emigrant  peak,  and  devoted  him- 
self with  energy  and  public  spirit  to  developing 
and  building  up  the  section.  He  laid  the  first 
platform  at  Emigrant  an^d  presented  it  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  thus  securing  a  railroad 
station.  He  built  the  first  bridge  over  the  upper 
Yellowstone  at  his  own  expense,  afterward  selling 
it  to  the  county.  In  tact  every  public  interest 
was  promoted  and  every  good  enterprise  quickened 
and  stimulated  by  the  touch  of  his  tireless  energy, 
and  his  useful  life  was  progressing  peacefully  and 
profitably,  when,  on  August  18,  1892,  he  was 
thrown  from  his  wagon  and  received  injuries  from 
which  he  died  on  the  8th  of  September.  In  life 
he  was  highly  esteemed  and  in  death  he  was  uni- 
versally mourned.  He  was  laid  away  to  rest  in 
Bozeman  cemetery  with  every  demonstration  of 
popular  regard  and  affection,  and  his  memory  is 
held  in  the  most  respectful  reverence. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Fridley  was  a  Repub- 
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lican,  but  never  desired  or  sought  public  office. 
He  was  the  first  postmaster  at  Fridley,  accepting 
the  office  as  a  convenience  to  the  community.  On 
January  i6,  1852,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  America  J.  Mounts,  born  near  Albion,  III, 
on  October  26,  1829.  She  died  September  22, 
1892,  just  two  weeks  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, and  was  buried  by  his  side  and  that  of  her 
son,  who  had  died  some  two  years  previously. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fridley  were  the  parents  of  three 
children ;  Benjamin  F.,  Edwin  L.  and  Rosa  G. 
The  oldest,  Benjamin  F.,  city  marshal  of  Bozeman, 
died  January  12,  1890,  leaving  a  widow,  Lyda  A., 
and  three  children — Charles,  Edna  and  Harry. 
Edwin  L.  is  still  a  resident  of  Bozeman,  prosperous 
in  business  and  well  esteemed  in  the  community; 
Rosa  G.  is  the  wife  of  Madison  M.  Black,  and  they 
own  and  occupy  the  old  Fridley  homestead  in  Park 
county. 


MADISON  M.  BLACK.— This  prominent 
ranchman,  public  spirited  citizen  and  pro- 
gressive business  man  of  Park  county,  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Col.  Leander  M.  Black,  who,  after  a  ca- 
reer of  great  usefulness  in  Montana,  died  at  Hel- 
ena July  18,  1881.  Col.  Black  was  born  in  Laurel 
county,  Ky.,  in  1830,  and  in  1854  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Mary  A.  McHargue,  a  daughter  of 
Wilham  McHargue.  In  1858  he  joined  the  stam- 
pede to  Pike's  peak,  leaving  his  family  with  his 
wife's  parents.  He  arrived  at  the  site  of  Denver 
in  the  spring  of  1859,  and  engaged  in  supplying 
the  government  with  wood,  hay  and  grain  on  con- 
tracts. He  was  filling  contracts  for  suppHes  to 
the  Army  of  the  Platte,  when  the  Civil  war  broke 
out.  By  reason  of  his  superior  means  of  trans- 
portation the  officers  of  the  command  allowed 
him  almost  unlimited  discretion  under  his  con- 
tracts. He  had  ox  and  mule  teams  crossing  the 
plains  from  Missouri  river  points  and  back  during 
the  war,  and  so  conducted  his  business  as  to  win 
unstinted  praise  from  the  officers  whose  commands 
he  served.  During  this  period  of  seven  years  he 
was  unable  to  get  a  communication  to  or  from  his 
family.  But  on  Christmas  day,  1864,  he  returned 
to  the  old  plantation  in  Kentucky  and  was  reunited 
with  his  family.  On  January  i,  1865,  they  re- 
moved to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  they  resided  until 
July,  1871,  when  the  Colonel  brought  them  to  Boze- 
man, Mont.,  where  they  made  their  home  until 
after   his   death.      In    1867   he   was   elected   to   the 


state  senate  of  Colorado.  In  1869  he  loaded  his 
teams  and  went  to  Virginia  City.  He  was  ap- 
pointed special  agent  for  the  Crow  Indians,  then 
located  on  the  Yellowstone  near  the  present  city 
of  Livingston,  with  authority  to  treat  with  them 
and  if  necessary  build  an  agency  and  furnish  them 
supplies.  He  accepted  the  appointment  and  es- 
tablished headquarters  and  a  general  store  at  Boze- 
man. He  councilled  with  the  chiefs,  secured  a 
treaty  and  built  the  first  Crow  agency  m  the  ter- 
ritory. Game  was  then  plentiful,  as  was  proven 
one  night  when  the  Colonel  was  called  by  one  of  the 
sentinels  to  witness  an  unusual  sight.  All  around 
the  camp  elks'  eyes  were  gleaming  in  the  darkness, 
indicating  the  presence  of  several  hundred  of  them. 
After  resigning  this  position  he  again  devoted 
himself  to  contracting  on  a  large  scale,  covering 
the  whole  of  western  Montana  and  adjacent  terri- 
tory— wherever  there  were  Indians.  He  also 
bought  and  platted  forty  acres  of  land  south  of  the 
townsite  of  Bozeman,  now  known  as  Black's  ad- 
dition. He  owned  much  real  estate  in  the  city 
and  still  carried  on  his  store.  He  bought  the  old 
Pick  and  Plow  newspaper  and  converted  it  into  the 
Avant  Courier,  which  is  still  published.  He  also 
established  the  Bozeman  Times,  and  was  president 
and  half  owner  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boze- 
man. He  owned  farms  on  the  Yellowstone,  and 
in  Madison  and  Gallatin  valleys.  He  had  exten- 
sive mining  interests  in  Butte,  Cook  City  and 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  Madison  and  Jefferson  counties. 
He  built  the  road  through  Boulder  pass  and  estab- 
lished a  stage  line,  shortening  the  time  and  dis- 
tance between  Helena  and  Butte.  He  built  a 
wagon  road  through  Yankee  Jim  canyon  on  the 
upper  Yellowstone  to  the  National  Park  in  1873-4; 
had  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mails  and  ex- 
press between  Bozeman  and  Helena  in  1875-6;  the 
first  mail  contract  from  Cantonment,  now  Miles 
City,  to  Fort  Buford  in  1877;  and  had  a  sutlership 
at  the  Cantonment  and  established  trading  posts 
on  the  Yellowstone  at  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Horn 
and  Baker's  battle  ground.  In  1878  he  removed 
to  Butte  and  patented  "The  Black  Placer,"  now  in 
the  heart  of  the  city.  He  then  saw  the  necessity 
for  a  shorter  overland  route  to  Butte  and  built  the 
present  county  road  through  Elk  Park,  cutting  off 
some  forty  or  fifty  miles  of  the  distance  to  Helena, 
and  put  on  the  first  stage  route  between  the  two 
cities.  The  Great  Northern  Railroad  was  after- 
ward built  over  the  same  pass.  In  1880  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Republicans  for  the  legislature 
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as  a  joint  member  for  Jefferson  and  Gallatin  coun- 
ties, but  was  defeated.  He  was  interested  in 
the  Mantle  mine  at  Cataract,  and  also  owned  a 
two-fifths  interest  in  the  A.  Isl.  Holter  lode  at  Elk- 
horn,  both  in  Jefferson  county,  the  latter  having 
since  paid  over  $1,500,000  in  dividends.  Col. 
Black  was  taken  violently  ill  at  the  International 
hotel  in  Helena  on  July  16,  1881,  died  on  the  i8th 
and  his  remains  were  buried  in  that  city.  In  an 
editorial  tribute  to  his  memory  the  Helena  Inde- 
pendent said : 

"Few  men  were  better  known  or  more  univer- 
sally esteemed  throughout  Montana  than  Leander 
M.  Black.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  Bozeman.  Per- 
haps no  man  did  more  than  he  to  attract  attention 
to  and  build  up  ana  enhance  the  material  interests 
of  Bozeman  during  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  He 
devoted  his  means  with  a  lavish  hand  to  the  pro- 
motion of  any  public  enterprise  that  had  in  it  a 
promise  of  good  to  the  community  with  which  he 
was  identified.  His  liberauty,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  the  city  in  which  he  made  his  home. 
He  possessed  those  broad  and  liberal  views  which 
made  him  aeiight  to  assist  m  furthering  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  territory.  He  was  eminently  a 
public-spirited  man,  and  one  of  the  best  citizens 
any  community  could  have.  He  was  a  splendid 
type  of  the  frank,  energetic,  warm-hearted  West- 
ern man." 

Madison  M.  Black,  his  son,  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Rosa  G.  Fridley  on  August  31, 
1875,  at  Bozeman,  where  they  made  their  home 
until  1897.  They  have  two  daughters  :  Nellie  A., 
the  wife  of  Harry  C.  Clark,  of  Seattle,  Wash. ;  and 
Edith  L.,  wife  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Collamer,  of  Peoria, 
111.  Mr.  Black  is  an  ardent  Democrat  and  has 
rendered  good  service  to  his  party  in  its  various 
campaigns,  and  to  the  community  in  general  as 
county  clerk  and  recorder  of  Gallatin  county,  an 
office  which  he  held  from  1880  to  1885.  He  has 
always  taken  a  deep  and  serviceable  interest  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  for  his  enterprise,  pub- 
lic spirit  and  general  progressiveness,  as  well  as 
for  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  character  and  his 
pleasing  social  accomplishments. 


MISS    IDA    FULLERTON.— The    recognition 
accorded  to   women  in   the  practical   and  of- 
ficial duties  incidental  to  educational  work  in  Mon- 


tana can  not  but  be  viewed  with  gratification.  And 
it  is  larg'ely  through  their  persistent  efforts  that 
the  cause  has  been  advanced  to  the  honor  of  the 
commonwealth  which  has  honored  them.  In  this 
volume  will  be  found  mention  of  a  number  of  ladies 
exercising  the  duties  of  superintendents'  of  schools 
in  each  of  several  counties,  and  their  work  is  pro- 
ducing excellent  results.  Miss  Fullerton,  who  is 
superintendent  for  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  has 
developed  exceptional  executive  ability  and  capac- 
ity for  the  hauling  of  manifold  details,  and  through 
her  efforts  greater  unification  and  more  efficient 
work  has  been  conserved  in  the  public  schools  of 
the  county.  She  claims  the  old  Empire  state  as 
the  place  of  her  nativity,  having  been  born  near 
Brockport,  Monroe  county,  N.  Y.  Her  parents, 
Alexander  and  Ann  (Baldwin)  Fullerton,  were 
likewise  natives  of  New  York,  while  her  paternal 
grandfather  was  John  Fullerton,  of  English  line- 
age, the  family  having  long  been  identified  with 
the  annals  of  American  history.  Alexander  Ful- 
lerton was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  in  politics 
was  stanchly  arrayed  in  support  of  the  Republican 
party,  being  a  man  of  marked  intellectuality  and 
sterhng  character.  The  parents  of  our  subject 
removed  to  Michigan  when  she  was  a  child,  and 
she  was  still  young  when  deprived  by  death  of 
her  father's  solicitous  care  and  protection.  The 
family  located  in  Ypsilanti,  and  after  attending  the 
public  schools  Miss  Fullerton  continued  her  studies 
in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  School,  this  cele- 
brated institution  being  located  in  the  same  city. 
She  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1884; 
and  having  thus  definitely  prepared  herself  for 
pedagogic  work,  she  went  to  Clinton,  Mich.,  where 
she  was  a  teacher  in  the  high  school  for  five  years. 
In  1887  she  came  to  Helena,  and  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  second  primary  department  of  the 
Hawthorne  school.  Two  and  a  half  years  later 
she  was  advanced  to  the  Central  school  and  as- 
signed to  the  eighth  grade.  She  taught  in  the 
high  school  until  the  fall  of  1900,  when  she  was 
made  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
office  of  county  superintendent,  being  elected  by  a 
satisfactory  majority  and  one  of  the  only  two  can- 
didates elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  the 
county,  a  circumstance  clearly  indicative  of  her 
personal  popularity  and  eligibility  for  the  place. 
Miss  Fullerton  assumed  the  duties  of  office  on 
January  7,  1901,  her  term  to  continue  for  two 
years.  In  1891  she  attended  the  session  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  held  at  Toronto, 
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Canada.  She  at  all  times  maintains  a  lively  inter- 
est in  her  professional  work.  The  duties  of  sup- 
erintendents are  responsible  and  exacting,  and 
Miss  Fullerton  has  taken  matters  in  hand  with 
steady  grasp  and  clear  discrimination,  fully  justi- 
fying by  her  course  the  support  accorded  her  at 
the  polls.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Carpenter,  whose 
deceased  husband  was  numbered  among  the  pio- 
neers of  Montana,  is  also  one  of  the  efficient  teach- 
ers in  the  Helena  schools,  holding  position  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Emerson  school,  in  the  west  division. 


JUDGE  WILLIAM  GADDIS.— In  the  front 
rank  of  successful  ranchers  and  stockmen  in 
Montana,  Judge  William  Gaddis  is  a  native  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  was  born  September 
12,  1831.  His  parent  were  Adam  and  JuHa  A. 
(Green)  Gaddis,  the  former  a  native  of  Ireland 
and  the  latter  of  Baltimore.  Md.  The  father  came 
to  the  United' States  in  1814,  having  been  born  in 
1791.  He  first  located  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  but 
subsequently  removed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
for  forty  years  he  was  employed  by  the  govern- 
ment as  foreman  in  the  shops  and  navy  yards.  He 
died  in  Washington  in  1868.  His  father  was  a 
Scotchman  and  removed  from  his  native  land  to 
Ireland  where  he  died.  Judge  Gaddis  has  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters  living  in  Washington, 
and  it  was  there  he  passed  his  boyhood  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  excellent  private  schools. 
After  leaving  school  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith,  but  later  engaged  in  the  grocery  and 
feed  business,  which  he  continued  to  conduct  until 
1869.  He  then  came  to  Montana  and  found  em- 
ployment in  the  sutler's  store,  in  company  with 
Capt.  Cutter  as  post  trader  at  Fort  Shaw.  After 
a  year  passed  in  this  connection  he  formed  an  en- 
gagement with  Gen.  J.  S.  Hamil  as  post  trader  at 
Camp  Baker.  The  General  died  soon  after  going 
to  that  point  and  Mr.  Gaddis  remamed  in  the  busi- 
ness until  the  post  was  abandoned  in  1880.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Fort  Logan  in  1877,  in  honor 
of  Capt.  Logan,  who  was  killed  at  Big  Hole  (see 
his  sketch  elsewhere  in  this  volume),  and  in  t88i 
Judge  Gaddis  purchased  it  with  2,400  acres  of 
land  which  he  has  since  increased  to  3,000  acres, 
of  which  he  has  made  one  of  the  best  cattle  ranches 
in  the  state. 

The  old  fort  is  a  historic  place  of  great  interest. 
It  was  built  in  1870,  the  site  having  been  selected 


by  the  officers  of  the  Thirteenth  United  States  In- 
fantry. It  was  first  garrisoned  by  that  regiment, 
then  by  the  Seventh,  the  Third  and  the  Eighteenth 
in  turn.  The  first  commander  was  Capt.  Hollister 
of  the  Thirteenth,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Major 
Ilgis,  who  was  followed  by  Capt.  Freeman,  and  he 
in  turn  by  Col.  Gilbert,  and  he  by  Maj.  Chipman, 
who  was  the  last  and  was  in  charge  when  the  post 
was  abandoned.  While  no  great  tragedy  was  en- 
acted in  or  around  the  fort,  there  were  several 
small  engagements  between  its  forces  and  the  In- 
dians. One  occurred  in  1877  between  the  soldiers 
and  a  party  of  Indians  returning  from  the  battle  at 
Big  Hole,  and  in  this  fight  one  Indian  was  killed. 
They  had  murdered  a  sheep  herder  and  run  ofi 
some  stock  from  a  place  about  eight  miles  away. 
In  an  engagement  a  year  later  several  In- 
dians were  killed.  Troops  from  the  fort  were  also 
in  the  Sioux  campaign  of  1876,  and  were  with  Gib- 
bons at  the  Big  Hole.  In  1880,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity for  establishing  a  fort  farther  out  on  the  fron- 
tier. Fort  Logan  was  abandoned  and  Fort  Maginnis 
was  built.  The  old  fort  was  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  and  Judge  Gaddis  became  the  purchaser. 
He  also  has  a  ranch  in  Meagher  county  on  which 
he  raises  Norman  and  Clyde  horses. 

In  June,  1873.  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Judge  Gad- 
dis was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Margaret 
L.  Young,  of  Washington,  a  daughter  of  John  'S\. 
and  Eliza  W.  (Merritt)  Young,  who  lived  and  died 
in  that  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaddis  became  the  par- 
ents of  five  children,  of  whom  only  two  are  living, 
Eliza  Merritt  and  Charles  G.  Gaddis.  Politically  the 
Judge  is  a  Democrat,  but  he  has  never  taken  active 
part  in  party  struggles.  He  was  appointed  United 
States  commissioner  and  postmaster  at  Fort 
Logan,  and  held  the  positions  for  a  number  of 
years.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Freemason  of  high 
standing  and  long  connection  with  the  order,  hav- 
ing joined  it  in  1 861.  He  is  a  Knight  Templar  and 
a  noble  of  the  Mvstic  Shrine. 


TAMES  B.  FUREY.— A  native  of  County  Hunt- 
J  ington.  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  of  Irish 
ancestry,  a  farmer's  son,  the  fifth  of  twelve  chil- 
dren, with  bone  and  sinew  well  developed  by  honest 
toil  on  the  farm,  later  working  with  the  same  earn- 
estness and  zeal  in  the  iron  mines  of  New  York, 
pursuing  with  varying  fortunes  a  mercantile  career 
and  lead  and  silver  mining  in  Idaho,  serving  the 
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public  as  deputy  sheriff  and  later  as  sheriff,  James 
B.  Furey  of  Butte,  sheriff  of  Silver  Bow  county, 
Mont.,  has  seen  life  in  many  interesting  phases. 
He  was  born  on  July  6,  1854,  the  son  of  Charles 
Furey,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  Que- 
bec in  1815.  His  mother  was  Ann  (Hughes)  Furey, 
also  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  was  brought  to  Can- 
ada in  her  childhood.  Mr.  Furey  received  a  good 
common  school  education,  and  worked  for  his 
father  on  the  farm  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
when  he  went  to  New  York  and  worked  in  iron 
mines.  In  1878  he  removed  to  Idaho,  remained 
at  Atlanta  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  then  went 
into  the  Wood  river  country,  where  for  ten  years 
he  conducted  successfully  a  mercantile  business. 
Part  of  this  time  he  was  deputy  sheriff  of  the 
county,  under  his  brother,  who  was  for  four  years 
the  sheriff.  Again  he  went  to  mining  for  lead  and 
silver,  and  then  made  a  year  s  visit  to  his  native 
country,  returning  to  the  west  in  1893  and  locat- 
ing in  Butte,  where  he  has  been  mining  and  mer- 
chandising ever  since.  In  November,  1900,  he  was 
elected  sheriff  on  the  Labor  ticket,  and  is 
now  (1901)  actively  discharging  the  duties  of  the 
office.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Elks  and  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  In  the 
latter  he  holds  the  rank  of  past  master  workman. 
He  was  also  president  of  the  Butte  Miners'  Union 
for  four  consecutive  terms.  Mr.  Furey  was  mar- 
ried in  1887  to  Miss  Lydia  May,  who  was  born  in 
Novia  Scotia  and  removed  to  Nevada  when  she 
was  five  years  old.  He  met  her  in  Idaho,  and  they 
were  married  in  that  territory.  He  is  a  man  of 
force  of  character  and  equipoise,  seeing  things 
clearly  and  acting  upon  them  vigorously  and  in- 
telligently. His  sterling  qualities  of  manhood  and 
his  faithful  performance  of  every  duty  have  won 
him  the  good  will  and  regard  of  all  around  him. 


DR.  WILLIAAl  H.  GELSTHORPE,  ex-treas- 
urer of  Cascade  county  and  an  ex-mayor  of 
Great  Falls,  Mont.,  is  one  of  the  most  active  and 
progressive  citizens  of  the  young  metropolis.  Since 
his  first  location  in  this  city,  1890,  he  has  thrown 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  advancement  of  its 
interests.  He  was  born  in  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  in 
1859.  John  Gelsthorpe,  his  father,  born  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, England,  in  1824,  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  1 85 1.  Two  years  after  his  arrival  in 
America  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mar- 


garet Rodgers,  a  native  of  West  Virginia.  He 
was  long  merchant  and  hotel  keeper  at  Wellsburg, 
died  in  1883.  His  wife  is  still  living  in  the  sixty- 
fifth  year  of  her  age.  They  had  three  sons,  two 
of  whom  reside  in  Great  Falls,  and  one  at  Goss 
City,  Ind.  Dr.  Gelsthorpe  was  the  second  son,  and 
in  his  native  town  he  received  a  common  school 
education,  later  utilizing  two  years  at  Bethany 
College.  On  the  death  of  his  father  when  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  col- 
lege and  direct  his  attention  to  the  sterner  activ- 
ities of  life,  but  he  subsequently  found  time  to 
spend  a  few  profitable  months  at  Duff's  (Pittsburg) 
Business  College.  Later  he  had  charge  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  for  several  years, 
and  during  that  time  he  read  medicine  and  after- 
wards entered  the  medical  department  of  the  West- 
ern University,  now  the  Cleveland  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1885.  On  reaching  his  majority  he  returned  to 
his  native  town  and  was  elected  city  clerk  and 
served  one  term. 

Dr.  Gelsthorpe  came  to  Montana  in  1883,  locat- 
ing first  at  Glendive,  where  he  practiced  medicine 
for  a  year.  He  then  returned  to  Cleveland  and 
took  a  post-graduate  course  in  medicine,  follow- 
ing which  he  accepted  an  offer  of  the  position  of 
surgeon  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for  some 
400  miles  of  its  line,  with  headquarters  at  Miles 
City.  He  remained  with  the  company  until  1887. 
He  then  accepted  a  position  as  surgeon  with  a 
mining  company  at  Rimini,  Mont.,  and  in  1888 
received  the  appointment  of  surgeon  of  the  Sand 
Coulee  Coal  Co.,  at  Sand  Coulee,  near  Great  Falls. 
With  this  company  he  remained  three  years,  prac- 
ticing his  profession  with  gratifying  success.  At 
Sand  Coulee  Dr.  Gelsthorpe  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Col.  Broadwater,  then  in  charge  of  the 
mines.  It  was  here,  too,  that  the  Doctor  first  be- 
came inspired  with  confidence  in  the  future  of 
Great  Falls.  He  made  several  investments  in 
real  estate  there,  all  of  which  proved  profitable, 
and  in  1890  he  came  to  the  city  to  live. 

Since  that  time  he  has  been  prominent  in  pro- 
fessional and  political  life.  In  1893  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  and  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  man  ever  elected  mayor  on  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket.  In  this  important  office  he 
served  from  1893  to  1895.  In  1896  Dr.  Gelsthorpe 
was  first  elected  treasurer  of  Cascade  county,  and 
he  was  re-elected  in  1898,  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  votes   cast   for  any  candidate   on  the 
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Democratic  ticket.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State 
Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  first  vice-presi- 
dent in  1895,  and  of  the  Northern  Montana  Medi- 
cal Association.  In  the  latter  society  he  has  filled 
all  the  chairs.  Dr.  Gelsthorpe  was  married  on 
March  3,  1887,  to  i\Iiss  Nellie  Naston,  a  native  of 
Minnesota,  who  died  in  1894.  He  was  again  mar- 
ried in  Chicago  in  1898,  to  Miss  Cora  Blodgett, 
who  was  principal  of  the  south  side  schools  of 
Great  Falls  for  some  time.  The  Doctor  is  a  Mason, 
a  member  of  the  order  of  Elks,  and  of  the  United 
Workmen.  Throughout  his  life  Dr.  Gelsthorpe 
has  been  a  public-spirited  and  broad-minded  man 
and  has  ever  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  political 
affairs.  His  mayoralty  administration  was  emi- 
nently successful  as  was  his  treasuryship  of  the 
county.  Among  the  citizens  of  Great  Falls  he 
numbers  a  host  of  warm  personal  friends  and  is 
well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  state. 


HENRY  S.  GILBERT.— Among  those  who 
were  intimately  concerned  in  the  stirring 
events  of  life  on  the  frontier  in  the  early  days  is  Mr. 
Gilbert,  who  is  not  only  one  of  the  distinctive  "old- 
timers"  of  Montana,  but  was,  prior  to  locating  here, 
a  frontiersman  of  the  far  northwest.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  Keystone  state,  having  been  born  in  Berks 
county  on  December  31,  1833,  the  son  of  Henry 
and  Lydia  (Spang)  Gilbert,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  father  operated  a 
gristmill  and  a  woolen  factory.  The  great-grand- 
father, Mr.  Gilbert,  emigrated  from  England  to 
America  in  1750,  and  his  son,  grandfather  of 
Henry  S.,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  was  a  soldier  in 
the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Spang,  the  ma- 
ternal grandfather  of  Mr.  Gilbert,  belonged  to  a 
prominent  family  of  Berks  county  and  his  father 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  it  was 
his  good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  Gen.  Nippen- 
burg,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Germany  after  the 
declaration  of  peace.  Through  the  aid  and  influ- 
ence of  Gen.  Nippenburg  Mr.  Spang  made  invest- 
ments in  Prussia  which  made  him  very  wealthy. 
He  never  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
American  heirs  inherited  nothing  of  his  property. 
'  Henry  S.  Gilbert  supplemented  the  discipline  he 
received  in  private  schools  in  the  academy  at 
Boyertown,  Pa.,  and  engaged  in  teaching  for  a 
time  and  then  learned  the  saddler's  trade.  He  pur- 
chased the  business  of  his  employer  and  continued 


it  for  two  years,  when,  in  1854,  he  removed  to  La- 
fayette, ind.,  and  worked  at  his  trade  in  that  state 
for  six  months,  and  then  he  continued  westward 
to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  he  engaged  in  contract- 
ing and  building,  taking  contracts  from  the  New 
England  Aid  Society.  He  also  took  up  govern- 
ment land  near  Manhattan,  Kan.,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  engaging  in  agriculture,  but  in  1855  re- 
moved to  Missouri,  where  he  followed  his  trade 
until  September,  when  he  started  for  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Upon  reaching  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo., 
he  engaged  until  1859  in  trading  with  the  Crow 
and  Sioux  Indians,  and  also  furnished  supplies  to 
emigrants.  In  the  spring  of  1858  he  was  sent  to 
overtake  Gen.  Johnson's  command,  then  pushing 
forward  against  the  Mormons,  and  to  supply  the 
soldiers  with  rations.  Mr.  Gilbert  found  it  inex- 
pedient to  do  this,  and  stopped  at  South  pass, 
where  he  established  a  trading  post  and  general 
store  and  for  two  years  traded  with  the  Snake  In- 
dians. Their  chief,  Washakie,  who  was  half  Flat- 
head and  half  Snake,  was  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert and  gave  him  many  tokens  of  his  esteem.  In 
1859  M'^-  Gilbert  sold  his  store  and  established 
a  trading  post  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  ridge,  in 
Wyoming,  where  he  built  the  first  wooden  house 
erected  there.  He  traded  with  the  Indians  on  Wind 
river  until  the  fall  of  i860,  when  he  removed  to 
Fort  Bridger,  and  soon  after  established  a  store  for 
Indian  trade  at  Millersville. 

On  November  20,  i860,  Mr.  Gilbert  was  married 
at  Millersville,  Utah,  to  Miss  Margaret  McMinn, 
of  Salt  Lake  City.  She  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia, 
whence  she  accompanied  her  parents  to  Utah. 
They  were  converts  of  the  church  of  Latter  Day 
Saints,  but  none  of  their  children  embraced  the 
Mormon  faith.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Bridger 
located  on  a  ranch  south  of  Fort  Bridger,  and 
soon  after  he  completed  a  dwelling  on  the  place. 
In  the  spring  of  1862  there  was  an  uprising  of  the 
Ute  Indians,  and,  as  they  stole  the  horses  and 
stock  of  the  settlers  and  menaced  their  safety,  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  ranch  and 
return  with  his  wife  and  their  child  to  Fort 
Bridger.  There  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  gov- 
ernment, putting  in  a  bridge  at  Ham's  Fork,  and 
later  became  associated  with  Judge  Carter  in  a 
contract  to  furnish  hay  for  the  military  posts,  and 
to  supply  beef  to  the  troops,  and  he  was  thus  en- 
gaged until  the  spring  of  1863.  On  August  12th 
he  started  for  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  September  i,  1863,  and  engaged  in  min- 
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ing.  Prior  to  leaving  Utah  he  had  supplied  the 
notorious  Alf.  Slade  with  wagon,  oxen,  etc.,  to 
bring  freight  to  Montana  and  he  continued  to  be 
the  friend  of  Slade  until  his  criminality  was  discov- 
ered and  he  was  hanged  by  the  vigilance  committee. 
Mr.  Gilbert  purchased  two  placer  claims  in  Alder 
gulch,  but  these  proved  unprofitable,  and  he  then 
erected  the  brewery  at  Virginia  City,  which  is 
now  the  oldest  in  the  state.  He  has  kept  the 
equipment  of  the  plant  up  to  the  highest  standard, 
has  made  improvements  and  additions  as  de- 
manded, and  brews  a  superior  product,  which  finds 
a  ready  local  sale  and  also  commands  a  large  trade 
in  the  territory  around  Virginia  City.  He  is  one  of 
the  alert  and  progressive  business  men  of  Madison 
county  and  is  highly  esteemed.  In  politics  Mr. 
Gilbert  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  and  he  has  served 
in  positions  of  pubHc  trust.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
county  treasurer  and  held  that  responsible  office 
for  eleven  years.  He  was  assessor  of  Madison 
county  in  1871,  mayor  of  Virginia  City  for  two 
terms  and  an  alderman  for  six  terms.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  Virginia  City  Lodge  No.  i, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  which  he  is  past  master.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gilbert  fifteen  children  have  been  born. 
All  are  living  in  Madison  county,  seven  being  mar- 
ried and  established  in  homes  of  their  ov>'n. 


THOMAS  GIBSON  is  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  Gallatin  county,  where  he 
owns  a  valuable  ranch  near  Central  Park.  Mr.  Gib- 
son brought  to  its  management  ability,  energy  and 
industry  of  a  high  order  and  in  the  successful  pros- 
ecution of  any  of  Montana's  industries  these  are 
necessary  concomitants,  and  their  application  has 
invariably  brought  prosperity.  Thomas  Gibson 
was  born  in  Pulaski  county,  Ky.,  on  May  4,  1858, 
one  of  a  family  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 
His  parents,  Andrew  and  Polly  (Zachary)  Gibson, 
and  the  paternal  grandfather,  Thomas  Gibson, 
were  residents  of  Kentucky,  and  in  that  state  An- 
drew Gibson  was  a  hfelong  farmer.  Until  1881 
his  son  Thomas  remained  under  the:  paternal  roof, 
attended  the  public  schools  and  materially  contrib- 
uted to  the  labors  of  the  farm.  In  that  year  he 
came  directly  to  Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  and  en- 
gaged in  farming,  later  specially  giving  attention 
to  sheep  raising,  which  he  continued  for  six  or 
eight  years. 

During  this  time  he  purchased  the  Doc  Cowan 
ranch  and  about  i8go  changed  from  sheep  to  cat- 


tle raising,  giving  particular  attention  to  short- 
horns and  wintering  as  high  as  300  head.  His 
landed  property  comprises.  720  acres,  much  of  it 
thoroughly  irrigated  and  capable  of  producing 
abundant  crops.  The  breeding  of  horses  has  also 
been  a  favorite  pursuit  of  Mr.  Gibson.  He  is  par- 
ticularly partial  to  speedy  driving  stock,  and  is 
rather  averse  to  any  one  passing  him  on  the  road. 
Mr.  Gibson  on  July  9,  1889,  married  with  Miss  Fan- 
nie Wright,  of  Kentucky,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Wright.  The  father  passed  away  on  February  4, 
1 90 1,  and  the  mother  resides  in  Gallatin  county 
with  her  children.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibson  five 
children  have  been  born,  Katie  Glen,  Francis, 
Madge,  Joseph  and  Mary  Helen.  The  family  of 
Mr.  Gibson  are  comfortably  housed  in  a  fine  resi- 
dence that  is  surrounded  by  substantial  outbuildings 
of  the  better  class  and  everything  indicates  pros- 
perity. Cowan  creek,  which  traverses  the  farm, 
is  the  fountainhead  for  its  admirable  system  of 
irrigation. 


BENJ.  F.  GIBSON.— A  native  of  Somerset, 
Pulaski  county,  Ky..  and  born  on  December 
24,  1848,  the  son  of  Andrew  and  Polly  (Zachary) 
Gibson,  also  natives  of  Kentucky  and  descendants 
of  old  Virginia  families,  having  by  inheritance  and 
training  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
chivalry  of  both  the  old  commonwealths,  Benja- 
min Franklin  Gibson,  of  Central  Park,  Gallatin 
county,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  population  of 
his  adopted  state.  His  father  was  a  prominent 
farmer  and  financier  of  Kentucky,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  in  1887.  He  was  then  and 
had  been  for  a  number  of  years  president  of  the 
Somerset  National  Bank.  He  was  also  an  exten- 
sive landholder  of  influence  and  had  a  high  stand- 
ing in  the  community.  Of  his  nine  children  Ben- 
jamin was  the  fifth.  His  early  days  were  passed 
at  the  Kentucky  home,  working  on  the  farm  and 
attending  school. 

In  1872  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  old, 
B.  F.  Gibson  yielded  to  a  long-continued  yearning 
for  something  different  in  life  from  what  he  had 
experienced,  and  traveled  by  rail  to  Corinne.  Utah, 
thence  by  private  conveyance  to  the  Gallatin  val- 
ley, Mont.,  where  he  worked  at  freighting  for 
three  or  four  }-ears,  then  invested  in  cattle  and  soon 
took  up  a  homestead,  where  he  now  resides,  later 
adding  to  his  estate  by  purchasing  railroad  lands 
until  he  now  has  over  1,400  acres,  of  which  all  that 
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is  necessary  is  under  irrigation.  He  has  improved 
the  place  with  a  good  residence,  surrounded  by 
beautiful  shade  trees  and  shrubbery,  supplemented 
by  a  plentiful  equipment  of  substantial  and  taste- 
fully arranged  outbuildings.  Here  he  lives  the  in- 
dependent life  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  raising 
abundant  crops  of  alfalfa  and  other  grasses,  and 
enough  of  the  cereals  to  supply  his  own  needs  and 
a  considerable  quantity  for  an  always  ready  mar- 
ket, giving  special  attention,  however,  to  raising 
well-bred  cattle  and  horses,  shorthorns  being  his 
preference  in  cattle,  of  which  he  often  has  from 
500  to  700  head.  In  1877  his  brother  Samuel 
joined  him  in  the  business,  and  they  have  since  been 
associated  in  it  as  partners.  Mr.  Gibson  married 
on  December  12,  1893,  Miss  Kate  Wright,  a  native 
of  Kentucky.  They  have  two  daughters,  Efifie  and 
Adele,  who  add  to  the  sunshine  and  charm  of  their 
happy  home,  wherein  is  graciously  dispensed  a 
genial  hospitality. 


HON.  PRESTON  H.  LESLIE,  the  last  terri- 
torial governor  of  Alontana  and  ex-governor 
of  Kentucky,  is  a  highly  respected  resident  of 
Helena.  He  was  born  in  Wayne  (now  Clinton) 
county.  Ky..  on  March  2,  1819.  His  father 
Vachel  H.  Leslie,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  was  born 
in  1792,  and  married  Sally  Hopkins,  of  the  same 
state,  who  was  born  in  1796.  Her  father  was  Den- 
nis Hopkins,  born  and  reared  in  Georgia,  but  later 
a  resident  of  Kentucky.  To  Gov.  Leslie's  par- 
ents were  born  ten  children,  all  of  whom  attained 
maturity.  The  Scotch  and  Welch  ancestors  of  this 
family  were  for  many  years  residents  of  the  south, 
and  in  the  struggle  for  American  independence 
patriotically  served  in  the  ranks  of  the  "Old  Con- 
tinentals, in  ragged  regimentals,"  as  sung  by  the 
late  Guy  H.  McMaster.  They  at  first  settled  in 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  later  became  pio- 
neers of  Kentucky.  The  early  education  of  Pres- 
ton H.  Leslie  was  obtained  in  Kentucky  under  the 
old  field  school  system.  Later  he  had  the  advan- 
tages of  attendance  at  an  academy  in  Adair  county, 
and  began  the  study  of  law  in  1838  under  Gen.  Rice 
Maxey,  an  attorney  of  note,  a  general  of  militia 
and  the  father  of  Hon.  S.  B.  Maxey,  of  Texas. 
In  1840  Judge  Leslie  removed  to  Monroe  county, 
as  on  October  10,  1840,  he  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Albany,  Clinton  county,  and  there  began 
legal  practice.     Meeting  with  satisfactory  clientage 


he  remained  there  until  1859.  Later  he  resided  in 
Glasgow,  Barren  county,  until  February  6,  1887, 
when  he  came  to  Montana. 

Gov.  Leslie  was  an  old-line  Whig  until  1854. 
He  then  joined  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  ever 
since  been  unwavering  in  his  fidelity  to  the  princi- 
ples of  that  political  party.  In  1842  he  was  elected 
county  attorney  of  Monroe  county,  Ky.,  and  he 
served  as  such  until  he  was  elected  to  represent  the 
county  in  the  legislature  in  1844.  In  1850  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  same  position,  and  in  1852  he 
was  chosen  to  the  state  senate,  to  which  dignified 
body  he  was  again  elected  in  1867,  and  during  this 
second  term  he  served  as  president  of  the  senate. 
And  now  and  here  occurred  a  singular  thing.  That 
year  there  were  vacancies  in  both  the  offices  of  the 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  and  by  virtue  of 
Judge  Leslie  holding  the  office  of  president  of  the 
senate  he  became  governor  of  the  state,  and  his 
inauguration  occurred  on  February  13,  1871.  Hav- 
ing served  in  this  high  office  with  rare  statesman- 
ship he  was  elected  governor  by  the  people,  receiv- 
ing a  majority  of  over  39,000,  a  most  gratifying 
compliment  to  his  ability,  integrity  and  popularity. 
On  September  5,  1871,  he  was  again  inaugurated, 
and  he  served  four  years  longer,  exemplifying  the 
same  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that  had  so  won 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  Official  duties  over. 
Gov.  Leslie  returned  to  his  law  practice  in  Glas- 
gow. After  ten  years  of  quiet  professional  life, 
in  July,  1881,  he  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  circuit  jttdge, 
and  in  September,  1881,  he  was  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple to  succeed  himself  in  this  office  also.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  Judge  Leslie  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  territory  of  Montana  by  President  Cleve- 
land, and  on  February  8,  1887,  he  took  the  oath  of 
office,  and  served  with  great  acceptability  until 
April  13,  1889.  On  March  i,  1894,  Gov.  Les- 
lie was  appointed  United  States  district  attorne> 
for  Montana,  and  held  that  office  until  March  i. 
1898.  Gov.  Leslie  has  been  for  sixty-four  years  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church,  having  joined  Au- 
gust 2,  1838.  He  has  frequently  represented  its 
local  branches  in  state  and  national  meetings,  and 
has  often  been  called  to  serve  as  chairman  of  their 
deliberative  bodies.  He  is  recognized  as  a  man  of 
great  executive  ability,  profound  legal  attainments 
and  as  a  sagacious  and  wise  man  of  affairs,  and  he 
is  universally  beloved  for  his  many  tender  traits 
of  lovable  Christian  character. 

On   November   11,    1841,   Gov.   Leslie  was  mar- 
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ried  to  Miss  Louisa  Black,  a  native  of  Monroe 
county,  Ky.,  who  died  on  August  19,  1858.  Of 
their  seven  children  three  are  now  living:  Judge 
J.  B.  Leslie,  of  Great  Falls ;  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Winn, 
of  Santiago,  Cal.,  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Cheek.  One 
child  of  this  marriage.  Dr.  Joseph  H.  Leslie,  died 
on  December  13,  1900,  from  exposure  in  the  great 
Galveston  flood.  On  November  17,  1859,  Gov. 
Leslie  married  Mrs.  Mary  Kuykendall,  a  native 
of  Boone  county,  Mo.,  who  died  on  September  3, 
1900.  They  had  three  children:  Mrs.  Isabelle 
Shobe,  of  Helena ;  Dr.  R.  M.  Leslie,  of  Livingston, 
and   Miss   Emily  T.,   who  died  on   December    14, 


"\I"ARREN  C.  GILLETTE.— Ere  1902  becomes 
VV  a  link  in  the  chain  of  the  past,  four  decades 
will  have  passed  since  Mr.  Gillette  came  to  Mon- 
tana. He  has  been  not  an  unimportant  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  localities  in  which. he  has 
resided,  and  is  one  of  the  worthy  pioneers  of  the 
state,  recognized  as  a  prosperous  stockgrower  on 
Dearborn  river  in  the  vicinity  of  Craig.  The  men- 
tal, moral,  social  and  material  advancement  of  the 
state  has  ever  received  his  support,  and  he  has 
served  in  positions  of  trust  and  responsibdity.  Mr. 
Gillette  was  born  in  Orleans,  Ontario  county,  N. 
Y.,  on  March  10,  1832.  His  original  American  an- 
cestors were  French  Huguenots,  who  located  in 
Connecticut.  There  was  born  in  1802  Orimel  Gil- 
lette, father  of  our  Montana  pioneer,  and  his 
father,  Caleb  Gillette,  was  Hkewise  a  native  of 
Connecticut.  In  early  manhood  Orimel  Gillette 
removed  to  New  York,  where  he  married  Miss 
Julia  E.  Ferris,  born  in  that  state.  They  settled 
in  Oneida  county,  where  the  father  for  many  years 
practiced  medicine,  living  to  the  age  of  four  score 
years,  his  wife  passing  away  at  the  age  of  sixty. 
Of  their  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  Warren  C. 
was  the  eldest,  and  is  the  only  survivor.  He  has 
never  married,  nor  did  his  sister,  Eliza  P.,  who  was 
his  housekeeper  and  devoted  companion  until  her 
death  in  1897. 

Warren  Caleb  Gillette,  after  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools,  pursued  his  studies  in  Oberlin  College, 
Ohio,  leaving  that  institution  in  1850  and  staying 
for  a  time  in  Columbus,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  was  a  clerk  in  Oneida 
county  until  1855,  when  he  removed  to  Chicago 
and  entered  the  employ  of  E.  R.  Kellogg  &  Co., 


wholesale  hatters  and  furriers,  continuing  with  this 
firm  until  1859,  when  he  engaged  in  the  same  line 
of  business  as  a  retailer  at  Galena,  III,  conducting 
the  enterprise  two  years.  In  the  summer  of  1861 
Mr.  Gillette  once  more  returned  east  and  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  furs  in  New  York 
city  until  the  spring  of  1862,  when  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Montana  led  him  hither.  His  intention 
was  to  make  Salmon  river  his  destination,  and 
at  St.  Louis  he  embarked  on  the  steamer  "Shreve- 
port"  and  came  up  the  Missouri,  disembarking 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Milk  river  and  old  Fort 
Union,  as  low  water  prevented  further  progress  by 
boat.  After  remaining  in  camp  about  a  week  the 
party  started  overland  to  Fort  Benton.  Two  days 
later  they  met  a  large  band  of  Assinniboine  and 
Crow  Indians,  and  the  younger  ones  were  inclined 
to  stop  the  party's  journey  up  the  river,  while  some 
of  the  older  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  the  emigrants 
doing  as  they  pleased.  The  Indians  concluded  to 
hold  a  council  and  determine  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued, which  was  held  that  night,  but  the  emigrants 
had  decided  to  return  to  their  camp  on  Milk  river, 
and  in  the  morning  turned  their  teams  in  that  di- 
rection, whereupon  the  Indians  informed  them  that 
they  must  go  up  the  river,  as  the  council  had  de- 
cided that  they  could  do  so,  and  they  insisted  that 
the  white  men  ought  not  now  turn  back.  So  go- 
ing toward  Fort  Benton  they  arrived  there  in 
September,  but  soon  went  on  to  the  old  town  of 
Montana  City  on  Little  Prickly  Pear  creek,  where 
they  went  into  camp,  which  they  called  Camp  In- 
decision, because  they  here  learned  of  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  at  Bannack,  and  waited  here  until  they 
could  send  a  delegation  and  learn  the  true  state 
of  affairs  at  Bannack  and  its  attractions  as  a  place 
of  settlement.  They,  however,  remained  here  until 
their  belated  supplies  came  to  Fort  Benton  and 
they  then  transported  them  with  mule  and  ox  teams 
to  Deer  Lodge,  once  known  as  LaBarge  City. 
Here  M.  Gillette  pui  chased  a  cabin  of  C.  A.  Broad- 
water, intending  to  occupy  it  as  a  store,  but  as 
Bannack  was  far  more  prosperous  he  proceeded 
to  Bannack,  where  he  arrived  in  December,  1862. 
He  brought  his  stock  of  goods,  an  assortment  of 
miners'  supplies,  from  Fort  Benton  to  Bannack 
in  three  trips,  bringing  the  goods  in  on  pack  horses. 
On  one  of  these  trips  the  Indians  stole  all  of  his 
horses  while  he  was  encamped  on  Sun  river 
not  far  from  the  site  of  Great  Falls.  He  re- 
covered nearly  one-half  of  the  animals,  and  ob- 
tained enough  more  from  the  American  Fur  Co. 
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to  enable  him  to  continue  his  trip  to  Bannack.  A 
year  later  he  transferred  his  stock  to  Alder  gulch, 
where  gold  was  discovered  in  1863,  and  was  in  gen- 
eral trade  in  Virginia  City  until  1865,  being  associ- 
ated with  James  King. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Last  Chance  gulch 
they  brought  their  stock  to  Helena,  following  the 
rush  of  miners  thither.  Here  King  &  Gillette  were 
ill  the  freighting  and  mercantile  business  from  1865 
until  1869,  and  were  in  partnership  in  mining  oper- 
ations until  1877.  These  earher  trips  were  at- 
tended with  great  danger  from  both  Indians  and 
road  agents  and  Mr.  Gillette  had  plenty  of  ex- 
citing experiences  and  narrow  escapes.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  promoters  of  placer  mining  at 
Diamond  City,  and  a  service  of  great  public  bene- 
fit was  rendered  by  King  &  Gillette  in  their  her- 
culean task  of  opening  the  toll  road  of  ten  miles 
down  Little  Prickly  Pear  canyon.  The  toll  road 
saved  the  travelers  on  the  road  between  Helena 
and  Fort  Benton  from  crossing  Medicine  Rock  and 
Lyon  mountains,  as  it  went  down  the  canyon  on 
the  present  route  of  the  Montana  Central  Rail- 
road. This  important  work  was  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  miners  and  other  settlers.  The  avail- 
able equipment  for  the  construction  of  this  road 
consisted  of  two  plows,  for  which  they  paid  $175 
each,  and  picks  and  shovels.  The  road  was  com- 
pleted in  1866  at  a  cost  of  $40,000  and  this 
amount  was  obtained  from  tolls  within  two  years. 
Later  the  travel  declined,  but  the  road  was  kept  up 
until  the  expiration  of  the  charter,  in  1875.  King 
&  Gillette  were  among  the  largest  operators  in 
Confederate  gulch,  where  they  employed  a  large 
number  of  men  in  the  construction  of  a  bedrock 
flume,  clearing  up  $10,000  in  one  season,  but  it 
eventually  caused  them  a  loss  of  $60,000.  They 
closed  their  operations  in  1877,  and  Mr.  Gillette 
engaged  in  sheep  raising,  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
having  now  I2;000  acres  of  ranch  land  and  raising 
sheep  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  his  flock  number- 
ing from  16,000  to  20,000  nead  on  the  average.  He 
gives  preference  to  Merino  sheep  as  best  adapted 
to  this  climate.  He  has  a  fine  ranch  residence  near 
Craig  with  modern  improvements  and  facilities, 
and  since  the  death  of  his  sister  he  divides  his  time 
between  this  residence  and  Helena.  The  business 
is  now  conducted  by  the  W.  C.  Gillette  Co.,  Mr. 
Gillette  having  disposed  of  an  interest  in  it  and 
organized  this  company.  Mr.  Gillette  is  a  stanch 
Republican,  and  he  has  taken  a  proper  interest  in 


the  public  affairs  of  both  territory  and  state.  He 
was  twice  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, or  higher  deliberate  body,  for  one  term,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
present  constitution  of  the  state.  In  public  office 
he  gave  evidence  of  wise  discrimination  and  mature 
judgment,  and  his  influence  in  the  councils  of  his 
party  has  been  ever  helpful.  Mr.  Gillette  gains 
and  retains  friends  and  his  unassuming  but  suc- 
cessful career  in  ^Montana  has  honored  the  state. 


ELVIN  J.  GLASS,  section  director  United 
States  weather  bureau,  at  Helena,  Mont., 
was  born  at  Corvallis,  Ore.,  November  i,  1858,  the 
son  of  James  R.  and  Jemima  R.  (Ritchie)  Glass. 
The  father,  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  a  blacksmith, 
went  to  Oregon  in  1852.  His  wife  joined  him  there 
a  year  later  with  her  family,  crossing  the  plains 
with  wagons.  Her  ancestors  were  active  patriots 
of  the  Revolution.  The  paternal  emigrant  ances- 
tor of  Mr.  Glass  was  his  grandfather,  John  Glass, 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  a  graduate 
of  Oxford  University,  England,  and  in  America  ne 
filled  a  professor's  chair. 

Elvin  J.  Glass  was  partially  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Corvallis,  Ore.  This  education  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  course  at  the  agricultural  college  at 
Corvallis,  from  which  in  1878  he  was  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  B.  S.  For  three  years  he  then 
engaged  in  teaching,  and  on  January  22,  1882,  he 
entered  the  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  The  weather 
bureau  was  then  under  the  supervision  of  the  war 
department,  and  he  held  the  rank  of  sergeant. 
Subsequently  the  bureau  was  transferred  to  the 
department  of  agriculture.  From  his  first  con- 
nection with  it  Mr.  Glass  has  been  with  the  weather 
bureau  without  an  interruption.  For  six  months 
he  was  stationed  at  Fort  Meyer,  Va.,  then  the 
school  of  instruction  for  the  signal  corps.  He  was 
then  sent  to  Cincinnati  for  a  year,  thence  to  Un- 
compahgre,  Colo.,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  tele- 
graph lines  operated  by  the  government.  He  was 
then  detailed  to  Fort  Totten,  N.  D.,  where  he  had 
supervision  over  the  military  telegraph  line  and 
the  weather  bureau  for  four  years  and  six  months. 
From  there  he  was  dispatched  to  Portland,  Ore., 
and  was  in  charge  of  that  important  station  for 
three  years.  He  next  went  to  southern  Oregon, 
was  in  charge  of  an  office  and  station,  and  upon 
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its  abandonment  came  east  to  Moorhead,  Minn. 
Six  months  later  he  was  promoted  and  detailed  to 
Cairo,  111. 

In  October,  1S91,  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont., 
where  he  was  placed  in  full  charge  of  the  weather 
bureau  station ;  organized  the  Montana  section  of 
the  weather  bureau  and  was  appointed  its  section 
director.  Since  that  time  he  has  remained  in  Hel- 
ena, and  under  his  supervision  the  station  has  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  first  class.  Mr.  Glass  is 
a  young  man  of  marked  ability  and  of  broad,  pro- 
gressive views.  In  Helena  he  has  won  the  esteem 
of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances,  and  is  universally 
popular.  While  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Mr.  Glass  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma  McDermott. 
She  was  born  on  a  ship  on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 
Her  father  was  buyer  for  a  large  mercantile  house 
in  London.  Her  family  came  to  the  United  States 
when  she  was  quite  young;  she  was  educated  in 
Michigan,  going  to  Oregon  in  1885.  They  have  no 
children. 


TOEL  GLEASON.— The  life  of  Mr.  Gleason,  of 
J  Glendive,  Dawson  county,  has  been  one  of  sturdy 
industry  and  application,  and  his  sterling  integrity 
and  honor  have  gained  for  him  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  public,  while  a  signal  token  of  this 
comes  from  a  distinguished  source,  as  incidental 
to  his  long  identification  with  the  great  railroad  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  as  will  be  duly  noted.  He 
was  born  in  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  6th  of 
November,  1844.  His  father,  Childs  Gleason,  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1804,  and  his  death  oc- 
curred in  St.  Joseph  county,  Mich.,  in  1850,  his 
life  having  been  largely  devoted  to  agriculture. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Emeline  Leon- 
ard, was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1820  and  reared 
and  educated  in  that  state.  When  she  was  eighteen 
years  of  age  the  family  removed  to  Michigan  and 
later  to  Ohio,  and  she  passed  the  closing  years  of 
her  life  in  Montana,  dying  at  Glendive,  in  1893,  at 
the  venerable  age  of  seventy-three. 

Joel  Gleason  is  essentially  a  self-made  man,  his 
school  education  occupying  only  about  one  month's 
attendance  at  a  public  school  when  he  was  a 
child.  A  strong  individuality,  however,  will  make 
good  the  handicap  of  circumstances,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  practical  affairs  of  life,  and  through 
determined  individual  application,  Mr.  Gleason  has 
gained  a  broad  and  exact  fund  of  knowledge,  and 
is  today  a  man  of  intellectual  strength  and  marked 


mental  acumen.  He  came  into  mannood  under  the 
invigorating  discipHne  of  the  homestead  farm  in 
Michigan.  In  1862  he  commenced  his  long  and 
notable  career  of  railroading  by  securing  a  position 
as  brakeman  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  Railroad.  One  year  later  he  became  fire- 
man on  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad,  in  which 
capacity  he  remained  four  years,  losing  but  eleven 
days  time  during  that  entire  period,  and  that 
through  accident.  In  1867  he  took  charge  of  an 
engine,  and  thereafter  for  twenty-seven  years  he 
held  the  reins  over  the  iron  horse,  always  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  the  public  and  his  employers. 
He  was  connected  with  the  great  system  of  the 
Michigan  Central  until  1878,  when  he  was  employ- 
ed by  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  for  ten  years  of 
activit),  until  1888,  he  was  in  the  advance  work  of 
construction,  laying  track  westward  from  Mandan, 
N.  D.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  Yellowstone 
division,  Mr.  Gleason  was  given  the  run  from  Glen- 
dive to  Billings,  "pulling"  passenger  engines  Nos. 
I  and  2.  We  must  here  make  special  mention  of 
his  courage  and  presence  of  mind  under  circum- 
stances that  would  have  tried  the  mettle  and  nerve 
of  the  strongest  man.  On  the  7th  of  September, 
1882,  he  prevented  a  terrible  accident  on  his  run 
with  a  special  train  containing  a  number  of  distin- 
guished passengers  on  their  way  to  Yellowstone 
Park.  At  ten  o'clock  at  night,  while  going  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed,  he  discerned,  only  a  few 
rods  in  front  of  his  engine,  an  open  swith  lead- 
ing to  the  banks  of  the  Big  Horn  river.  Real- 
izing the  immediate  danger  he  quickly  reversed 
the  engine  and  managed  to  stop  the  train  with 
all  wheels  on  the  track,  when  a  few  more  seconds 
would  have  launched  the  engine,  train  and  pas- 
sengers into  the  river  below.  As  a  token  of  the 
appreciation  of  his  presence  of  mind,  cool  nerve 
and  rapid  action  by  the  passengers  Mr.  Glea- 
son carries  a  beautiful  watch.  On  its  back  is  en- 
graved the  names  of  the  donors,  who  were  John 
Pender,a  member  of  the  British  parliament; Thomas 
F.  Bayard,  United  States  senator  of  Delaware; 
Abram  S.  Hewitt,  a  member  of  congress  and  ex- 
mayor  of  New  York  city:  Henry  H.  Gorringe,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  United  States  navy;  Melville  E. 
Fuller,  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States;  E.  R.  Hughett  and  C.  H.  Patton. 
The  watch  was  accompanied  by  a  testimonial  let- 
ter which  is  a  free  pass  for  Mr.  Gleason  to  travel 
on  any  railroad  in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
These    valuable    gifts    were    presented    through 
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Henry  Villard,  the  well-known  railroad  magnate^ 
and  from  him  through  Supt.  Ainsley,  to  Mr.  Glea- 
son  at  Glendive. 

Mr.  Gleason  has  ever  given  a  stanch  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  in  December,  1888,  he 
left  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Dawson 
county,  having  been  elected  to  this  position  the  pre- 
ceding month.  He  served  one  year  when  Montana 
was  a  territory  and  one  year  after  it  became  a  state. 
His  administration  gave  such  satisfaction  that  he 
was  re-elected  in  1890  and  again  in  1892,  the  entire 
term  of  his  service  occupying  six  years.  For  the 
past  twenty  years  Mr.  Gleason  has  been  a  regular 
delegate  to  the  state  Republican  conventions  in 
Montana,  and  he  is  a  leader  of  the  party  in  Daw- 
son county.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  in  Free- 
masonry with  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery, 
and  has  represented  his  lodge  in  all  assemblies 
of  the  grand  lodge  for  a  number  of  years.  At 
Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1873, 
Mr.  Gleason  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Cora  Millard,  a  native  of  that  city  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Elisha  Millard,  a  pioneer  and  prominent  citi- 
zen of  that  place,  where  he  now  resides,  enjoying 
vigorous  health,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
eight  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gleason  have  three 
children,  Guy,  Howard  and  Claire. 

Mr.  Gleason  has  been  largely  engaged  in  the 
sheep  and  cattle  business  in  Dawson  county  since 
1886,  and  he  has  charge  of  the  stock  yards  at 
Glendive.  In  February,  1897,  in  company  with 
Joseph  Ray,  Jr.,  Mr.  Gleason  opened  a  grocery 
store  in  Glendive.  In  June,  1899,  the  business  was 
reorganized  as  the  Glendive  Commercial  Company, 
a  general  merchandize  business,  in  which  Mr.  Glea- 
son is  the  largest  stockholder. 


I  OHN  S.  CLICK,  M.  D.— In  a  work  of  this  na- 
J  ture  it  is  an  essential  of  consistency  that  a 
memoir  be  entered  concerning  one  of  the 
pioneer  physicians  and  sterling  citizens  of  Mon- 
tana, who  here  followed  the  work  of  his  noble  pro- 
fession until  the  close  of  his  long  and  useful  life, 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  Dr.  Click  was  a 
native  of  the  old  Buckeye  state,  having  been  born 
at  Somerset,  Perry  county,  Ohio,  on  July  23,  1833, 
the  son  of  Isaac  and  Mary  (Sanders)  Click.  When 
he  was  two  years  of  age  his  parents  removed  to 
and  settled  permanently  on  a  farm  at  Lower  San- 


dusky, now  Fremont,  Ohio,  and  grew  up  under  the 
invigorating  discipline  of  the  farm,  receiving  ni 
his  youth  such  educational  advantages  as  were 
afforded  in  the  public  schools  of  that  locality.  He 
early  showed  a  distinct  predilection  for  the  medical 
profession,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  the 
homestead  farm  and  took  position  in  a  dental 
office,  soon  becoming  an  expert  in  that  profession. 
This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition,  and 
while  at  work  as  a  dentist  he  devoted  all  of  his 
leisure  time  to  the  reading  of  medical  books  and 
works  on  surgery  under  the  direction  of  a  local 
physician.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Kansas,  where 
he  continued  his  technical  study,  but  later  went 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  entering  Dr.  McDowell's  medi- 
cal college,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
in  the  west  and  maintaining  a  high  standard. 
Dr.  Click  there  thoroughly  prepared  himself  for 
the  work  of  his  chosen  profession  and  had  estab- 
lished a  high  reputation  as  a  physician  and  surgeon 
prior  to  1862  when  he  removed  to  Denver,  Colo. 
Dr.  McDowell  often  called  upon  him  to  assist  in 
delicate  surgical  operations,  and  often  stated  that 
he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  expert 
young  surgeons  he  had  ever  known.  In  Colorado 
Dr.  GHck  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession, both  in  a  private  way  and  in  connection 
with  various  military  posts.  In  1863  Dr.  Click 
came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Bannack,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  practice  about  one  year,  and  then 
removed  to  Virginia  City,  where  he  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Benjamin  Brooke  for  a  short  time.  In 
the  winter  of  1864  he  removed  to  Blackfoot  City, 
in  Ophir  gulch.  Deer  Lodge  county,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  fall  of  the  following  year,  when 
he  established  himself  at  Helena,  which  continued 
to  be  his  home  until  his  death.  He  was  ever  a 
thorough  student,  and  his  professional  conferes 
united  in  giving  him  honor  as  a  particularly  fine 
surgeon  and  a  physician  of  ability,  while  he  never 
lapsed  in  his  observance  of  the  true  ethics  of  his 
profession.  He  secured  a  large  and  representa- 
tive practice,  and  his  kindly  and  sympathetic  na- 
ture endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  while  his 
professional  services  were  accorded  as  freely  to 
those  in  poverty  and  distress  as  to  those  able  to 
render  him  a  large  fee.  He  never  refused  his  min- 
istrations to  the  poor  and  needy,  and  his  noble 
heart  ana  unbounded  charity  gained  him  the  affec- 
tion of  the  community  in  which  he  lived  and  la- 
bored for  so  many  years. 

In  politics  he  was  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the 
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Democratic  party,  but  invariably  refused  to  permit 
his  name  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic office.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Judge  Stew- 
art, andhis  widow  and  three  sons  survive  him, 
maintaining  their  home  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The 
Doctor  had  three  brothers  and  one  sister,  of  whom 
the  only  survivor  is  ex-Gov.  G.  W.  Click,  proprie- 
tor of  the  Shannon  Hill  Stock  Farm,  at  Atchinson, 
Kan.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the 
data  concerning  the  life  of  the  Doctor.  He  was  a 
great  traveler  and  close  observer,  and  a  gentle- 
man of  high  intellectual  attainments,  and  well 
merits  high  place  on  the  roll  of  Montana's  honored 
])ioneers  and  progressive  men. 


HON.  O.  F.  GODDARD.— A  scion  of  an  old 
Virginia  family  whose  name  was  long  promi- 
nent in  both  the  civil  and  military  annals  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  whose  progenitors  were  among 
the  early  emigrants  from  England,  Hon.  O.  F. 
Goddard,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Montana, 
resident  at  Billings,  has  demonstrated  in  his  career 
of  legal  and  public  eminence  the  advantages  of 
heredity  coupled  with  native  force,  close  and  intel- 
ligent application. 

He  was  born  in  Davis  county,  Iowa,  in  1853, 
the  son  of  Richard  T.  and  Elizabeth  (Tannehill) 
Goddard,  who  were  natives  of  Ohio,  but  removed 
to  Iowa  in  1842,  where  the  father  was  a  successful 
farmer,  and  where  he  died  in  1892.  Two  branches 
of  the  Goddard  family  came  to  America  in  early 
days,  one  settling  in  New  York  and  the  other  in 
Virginia.  It  is  from  the  southern  branch  that  Mr. 
Goddard  is  descended.  He  has  three  brothers  and 
three  sisters  living. 

Mr.  Goddard  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  Troy  Academy  in  his  native  state,  and  at  an 
early  age  began  to  teach  school.  While  engaged 
in  this  occupation  he  began  the  study  of  law  at 
Centreville,  Iowa,  under  direction  of  his  uncle, 
Judge  Tannehill.  He  was  admited  to  the  bar  in 
1880,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Corydon,  Iowa,  remaining  there  three  years.  In 
March,  1883,  he  came  to  Montana,  located  at  Bil- 
lings, and  at  once  entered  upon  the  vigorous  pro- 
fessional career  which  has  distinguished  him  since 
his  advent  into  the  state.  In  addition  to  his  gen- 
eral practice,  which  is  extensive  and  of  high  char- 
acter in  its  clientage,  he  is  counsel  for  the  Northern 
Pactific  and  the  Burlington  railroads. 


Politically  Mr.  Goddard  has  been  a  life  long  Re- 
publican, and  a  powerful  aid  in  the  campaigns  of 
his  party  in  Montana.  He  served  as  prosecuting 
attorney  of  Yellowstone  county  and  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney  under  Judge  Blake  during  territorial 
days.  In  1889  he  was  a  member  of  the  constitu- 
tional convention  which  gave  the  state  her  pres- 
ent constitution,  and  in  that  body  displayed  great 
legal  and  parliamentary  ability.  The  next  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  where  his  already 
demonstrated  statesmanship  caused  him  to  be  made 
chairman  of  several  important  committees,  one  of 
which  was  the  judiciary  committee,  upon  which  he 
served  during  both  sessions  of  his  term.  In  the 
session  of  1893,  by  his  ability  as  a  parliamenta- 
rian he  prevented  the  election  of  a  Democratic 
United  States  senator  on  the  last  day  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  thus  earned  the  applause  of  his  party  in 
all  sections  of  the  state.  He  was  also  chairman  of 
the  joint  caucus  of  his  party,  and  as  such  rendered 
it  important  service  in  both  houses  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  fraternal  circles  Mr.  Goddard  is  also 
prominent,  being  a  valued  member  of  all  branches 
of  the  Masonic  order  from  the  blue  lodge  to  and 
including  the  Shrine. 

He  was  married  January  20,  1881.  to  Miss 
Alwilda  Stephenson,  a  native  of  Ohio,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  was  living  at  Centreville,  Iowa, 
where  the  marriage  was  consummated.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Stephenson,  of  that  city.  They  have 
three  children :  Lora,  Helen  and  Wilbur  F.  Mr. 
Goddard  is  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  life's  divide; 
with  all  his  faculties  in  full  vigor,  his  laudable  am- 
bition still  unclouded,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow  men  given  him  in  full  and  unstinted 
measure,  and  his  knowledge  of  law  and  of  affairs, 
broad,  ripe  and  readily  available,  there  is  promise  of 
many  years  of  great  usefulness  and  honor  before 
him. 


GEORGE  COHN.— One  of  the  sturdy  pioneers 
of  Montana,  one  who  has  witnessed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  frontier  territory  into  a  great  and 
prosperous  commonwealth,  who  is  now  one  of  the 
oldest  citizens  and  business  men  of  Virginia  City, 
George  Gohn  deserves  especial  mention.  He  was 
born  on  March  28,  1834,  in  York  county.  Pa.,  the 
son  of  George  Gohn,  who  was  a  teacher  in  his 
earlier  years,  and  who  later  was  a  blacksmith,  and 
who  died  on  April  12,  1835.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  our  subject  was  a  native  of  Virginia  and 
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a  blacksmith.  He  married  a  IVIiss  Deitz,  wlio  was 
born  in  Penns\lvania.  The  maiden  name  of  Mr. 
Gohn's  mother  was  Margaret  Ruby,  who  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  whither  her  father  removed 
from  Virginia,  where  the  family  was  resident  in  the 
colonial  epoch,  representatives  of  it  being  partici- 
pators in  the  Revolution. 

George  Gohn,  the  Montana  pioneer,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  devoted  three  years  to  learning  the 
butcher's  trade.  In  the  employ  of  his  uncle  he  ran 
market  carts  from  Baltimore  to  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, along  the  old  Portage  road,  which  had  then 
become  a  portion  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad 
system,  the  original  portage  road  being  a  cog- 
road  over  the  mountains.  In  1856  Mr.  Gohn  came 
to  Kansas  by  railroad  as  far  as  Cincinnati,  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  St.  Louis.  On  the  site  of 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  he  was  located  until  April,  1859, 
when  in  company  with  three  others  he  started  with 
four  yoke  of  oxen  across  the  plains  to  Colorado 
by  way  of  the  old  Sante  Fe  route,  and  arrived 
where  Denver  is  now  located  on  the  3rd  of  June. 
From  Denver  Mr.  Gohn  went  to  Golden  City,  and 
while  in  camp  at  Clear  Creek  saw  Horace  Greeley 
cross  the  river  on  the  back  of  a  mule.  This  was  the 
first  western  trip  of  that  distinguished  statesman 
and  journalist.  George  Gohn  devoted  a  summer 
to  mining  and  prospecting  and  in  the  fall  of  1859 
returned  to  Denver  and  opened  a  meat  market. 
The  next  summer  he  again  prospected  for  gold, 
and  in  the  fall  opened  a  wholesale  meat  market  at 
Central  City  for  other  parties,  receiving  seventy 
dollars  a  month  and  expenses  for  his  services. 
He  remained  there  until  1861,  when  he  located  at 
Nevada,  Colo.,  and  there  opened  a  meat  market 
for  himself  as  this  was  a  prosperous  mining 
camp  where  large  fortunes  were  made.  In  March, 
1863,  Mr.  Gohn,  with  five  others,  started  for  Mon- 
tana, the  party  chartering  a  coach,  which  conveyed 
them  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they  outfitted  for 
Montana,  and  came  through  with  four  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  stock  of  provisions.  One  of  the  party  was 
the  notorious  Charles  Forbes,  so  well  known  as  a 
desperate  road  agent.  Mr.  Gohn  arrived  in  Ban- 
nack  City  on  the  nth  of  May,  and  there  remained 
until  June,  when  he  came  to  Virginia  City,  arriv- 
ing on  the  6th  of  that  month.  This  was  the  year 
of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Alder  gulch,  of  which 
Virginia  City  was  the  leading  camp.  The  first  man 
Mr.  Gohn  met  in  Bannack  was  the  Hon.  Conrad 
Kohrs,  whom  he  assisted  to  engage  in  butchering 
in  Virginia  City.     In  the  winter  of  1863  Mr.  Gohn 


returned  to  Colorado  for  his  wife,  who  returned 
with  him  to  Montana  the  next  spring.  He  then 
opened  the  butcher  shop,  which  he  still  conducts. 
This  is  one  of  the  pioneer  business  houses  of  the 
state  and  one  of  the  very  few  consecutively  con- 
ducted from  the  early  days.  His  shop  was  known 
for  years  as  the  Bull's  Head  market,  but  is  now 
called  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  Gohn  was  a  member 
of  the  historic  vigilance  committee  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  road  agents  who  were 
executed  for  their  evil  deeds.  Among  them 
was  the  notorious  Jack  Gallagher,  whom  Mr. 
Gohn  met  in  Colorado.  He  once  encountered 
Gallagher  on  the  Beaverhead  river  while  on  the 
way  to  Bannack  with  $2,600  in  gold  dust.  Gal- 
lagher asked  where  he  was  going.  Mr.  Gohn  re- 
plied that  he  was  going  to  Bannack  in  search  of 
work.  This  answer  led  Gallagher  to  think  that 
Mr.  Gohn  was  in  hard  luck  and  had  no  money, 
and  they  camped  peaceably  together  for  the  night. 
Mr.  Gohn  has  always  belonged  to  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  has  been  called  to  fill  offices  of 
public  trust  and  responsibility.  He  was  assessor 
oi  Madison  county  in  1871-2,  was  a  county  com- 
missioner from  1876  to  1880,  served  two  terms  as 
county  treasurer,  was  a  valued  member  of  the  city 
council  and  a  school  trustee  for  thirteen  years, 
and  was  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  when  the 
tine  new  school  building  was  built.  Fraternally 
Mr.  Gohn  is  prommently  identified  with  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  affiliating  with  Montana  Lodge  No. 
2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  the  second  organized  in  the  ter- 
ritory, and  with  Mrginia  City  Chapter  No.  i,  R. 
A.  M.,  and  with  Virginia  City  Commandery  No. 
I,  of  which  he  has  served  as  eminent  commander.  He 
was  master  of  his  lodge  two  years,  and  he  is  also 
a  member  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Mr.  Gohn  is  a  man  of 
marked  business  ability  and  is  today  one  of  the 
most  honored  citizens  of  Madison  county.  On 
November  19,  1861,  Mr.  Gohn  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Anna  Zweifel,  a  native  of  Switzer- 
land, and  who  accompanied  her  parents  to 
America  when  she  was  eleven  years  old.  The  fam- 
ily first  located  at  Taunton,  Mass.,  later  removing 
to  Kansas  and  to  Colorado,  where  Mr.  Gohn  met 
and  married  his  wife.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gohn  have  four 
children :  Mary  Frances,  who  makes  her  home  with 
her  parents,  is  the  widow  of  G.  H.  Rew,  and  has 
three  daughters ;  George  Edward  married  Mary 
Frances  Vickers  and  has  two  children,  resides 
in  Virginia  City,  where  he  is  in  business  with  his 
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father:  I'hilip  Henry,  assistant  cashier  of  the  Elling 
State  Bank,  in  \"irginia  City,  married  Miss  Hen- 
rietta M.  Elling,  daughter  of  Henry  Elling,  foun- 
der of  the  Elling  Bank,  and  they  have  one 
daughter;  Anna  May,  the  younger  daughter  of 
Mr.  Gohn,  is  the  wife  of  Ira  H.  French,  of  \irginia 
City,  and  they  have  two  sons.  The  family  are 
prominent  and  popular  in  Virginia  City. 


p  H.  GOODRICH.— The  progressive  men  of 
vJ  Montana  who  have  taken  hold  of  the  com- 
mercial industries  of  the  new  commonwealth  with 
strong  and  sinewy  hands  and  compelled  them  to 
yield  their  due  tribute  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  man  and  the  development  of  the  com- 
munity, are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  work, 
and  cannot  l^e  too  highly  praised  for  the  energy, 
endurance  and  breadth  of  view  they  have  exhib- 
ited. In  this  number  G.  H.  Goodrich  is  worthy  of 
a  high  rank.  His  work  in  the  commercial  life  of  the 
state  was  vigorous,  forceful  and  fruitful,  and  his 
social  qualities  endeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of 
admiring  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  was  born 
at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on  November  29,  1858, 
the  son  of  Gustavus  E.  and  Maria  C.  (Hood)  Good- 
rich, both  natives  of  New  York.  The  father  was 
one  of  the  builders  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
of  Canada,  now  a  part  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  At 
a  later  day  he  had  a  responsible  position  with  the 
Michigan  Central  Railroad.  He  was  also,  at  one 
time,  in  the  employ  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway. 
He  is  now  living  a  retired  life  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

G.  H.  Goodrich  was  reared  and  educated  in  Chi- 
cago. After  leaving  school  he  was  employed  for 
five  years  as  inspector  for  a  large  wholesale  hard- 
ware company.  In  1882  he  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating temporarily  at  Wolfe  Point,  where  he  was 
employed  by  T.  C.  Power  &  Bro.  Later  he  was  in 
charge  of  an  outfit  of  this  firm  at  old  Fort  Peck  for 
nearly  two  years.  Subsequently  he  passed  several 
months  in  the  Coeur  d'  Alene  country,  Idaho,  en- 
gaged in  mining.  Removing  to  Fort  Benton  in 
1884  he  had  charge  of  a  stage  line  for  Power 
Brothers  and  also  controlled  their  freight  business 
and  steamers  on  the  Missouri  river.  In  1887  he 
made  his  home  at  Great  Falls  and  opened  a  small 
lumber  yard  on  the  South  Side.  This  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  great  Goodrich  Lumber  Company 
which  was  organized  in  1890  by  G.  H.  Goodrich,  E. 
G.  Hanson,   C.   M.   Shaw,  Jane  Byrne  and  R.   E. 


Stone  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000.  The  first 
officers  were  G.  H.  Goodrich,  president ;  E.  G. 
Hanson,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  C.  M.  Shaw, 
vice-president. 

Their  first  office  was  on  the  South  Side  near  the 
freight  depot  and  Broadwater  bay  and  in  addition 
to  their  plant  at  Great  Falls  the  company  has  oper- 
ated yards  at  Havre,  Barker,  Fort  Benton,  Sand 
Coulee,  Chinook  Belt  and  Collins.  These  were 
conducted  for  a  number  of  years  and  proved  prof- 
itable enterprises.  The  company  handles  annually 
from  eight  to  ten  million  feet  of  lumber,  doing  a 
rushing  business  in  every  department  of  their  line 
and  conducting  it  all  on  an  elevated  scale  of  prob- 
ity, up-to-date  methods  and  fair  dealing.  Recently 
Mr.  Goodrich  sold  this  business  to  the  Great  Falls 
Lumber  Company,  and  removed  to  South  Nor- 
walk.  Conn.,  where  he  is  engaged  in  business  enter- 
prises conducted  on  the  same  lofty  scale.  He  is 
still  interested  in  real  estate  in  various  parts  of 
Montana  and  in  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Neihart. 
He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  but  takes  no  active 
part  in  party  matters.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Order  of  Elks.  He  was  married  in  1893 
to  Miss  Minnie  Rowan,  of  South  Norwalk,  Conn. 


AUSTIN  C.  GORMLEY  is  the  present  county 
attorney  of  Cascade  county.  Aside  from  this 
he  enjoys  at  present  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
been  born  in  Montana.  In  the  thirty-three  years 
of  his  life  he  has  seen  his  native  state  grow  from  a 
comparatively  unexplored  territory  to  a  common- 
wealth of  magnificent  and  increasing  proportions. 
Although  not  yet  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  life 
Mr.  Gormley  can  retrospectively  glance  back  over 
the  history  of  Montana  and  truthfully  say,  "All  of 
which  I  saw  and  a  part  of  which  1  was."  He  was 
born  at  Helena,  on  April  23,  1867.  His  parents 
were  James  and  Julia  (Cook)  Gormley,  natives  re- 
spectively of  New  Jersey  and  Illinois,  who  came 
to  Montana  in  1864.  James  Gormley  was  a 
merchant  at  Alder  gulch  in  1864  and  1865  and 
removed  to  Helena  in  1866,  where  he  continued  in 
trade  for  three  years  and  removed  to  Virginia  City, 
where  his  death  occurred  in  188 1.  A  few  years 
before  this  he  had  sold  his  stock  and  had  engaged 
in  mining  to  a  considerable  extent.  Previous  to  this 
period  James  and  Julia  Gormley  had  crossed  the 
plains  from  Colorado  with  ox  trains.  There  were 
born  to  them  two  sons  and  three  daughters.     The 
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mother,  Austin  C.  Gormley  and  two  sisters  are  still 
living. 

Austin  C.  Gormley  was  reared  in  Virginia  City, 
where  he  learned  the  printer's  trade,  and  for  some 
time  worked  at  the  case  on  the  Madisonian.  In 
1886  he  went  east  and  entered  the  high  school  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  also  passed  one  year  in  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  then  joined  the  law 
class  of  the  same  eminent  educational  institution 
and  was  graduated  therefrom  with  high  honors  in 
1891.  He  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  the 
same  year,  and  afterwards  passed  another  year  at 
the  university  as  quiz-master.  He  also  represented 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  the  contests  of  the 
Northern  Oratorical  League,  in  which  he  was 
awarded  first  place.  In  1892  Mr.  Gormley  returned 
to  Montana,  locating  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
Here  he  entered  into  a  law  partnership  with  N.  B. 
Smith  and  the  firm  continued  until  June,  1897. 
From  1894  till  1897  he  had  served  as  county  attorney 
at  White  Sulphur  Springs.  While  serving  as  county 
attorney  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  Mr.  Gormley 
prosecuted  the  famous  "Bill  Gay,"  the  case  at- 
tracting as  much  attention  as  any  other  that  has 
ever  been  tried  in  the  state.  This  position  he  re- 
signed, removed  to  Great  Falls  in  June,  1897,  and 
associated  himself  in  the  practice  of  law  with  M.  M. 
Lyter.  The  firm  was  continued  until  November, 
1898,  when  Mr.  Gormley  was  elected  county  at- 
torney of  Cascade  county.  He  was  re-elected  in 
1900  and  is  now  serving  his  second  term.  Mr. 
Gormley  was  married  in  1898  to  Miss  Irene 
Spencer,  a  native  of  Helena  and  a  daughter  of 
Almon  Spencer,  who  first  came  to  Montana  in  1865, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  general  merchandising  at 
White  Sulphur  Springs.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gormley 
have  one  child,  Margaret.  Since  arriving  at  his 
majority  Mr.  Gormley  has  affiliated  with  the 
Democratic  party.  In  behalf  of  these  principles 
he  has  energetically  stumped  the  states  of  Michigan 
and  Illinois,  as  well  as  his  native  state  of  Montana. 
Socially  Mr.  Gormley  has,  by  his  suavity  of  manner 
and  speech,  his  intelligence  and  his  upright  bearing, 
gained  an  enviable  reputation.  Gifted  with  oratori- 
cal powers  of  a  high  order,  he  has  won  success  on 
rostrum  and  in  court,  while,  endowed  with  a  gener- 
ous public  spirit,  he  is  doing  his  full  share  toward 
the  advancement  of  the  city's  best  interests.  Popu- 
lar among  his  fellows,  his  success  is  but  premoni- 
tory to  higher  stations  for  his  occupancy,  if  his 
health  and  strength  continues.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


T  UDGE  J.  B.  LESLIE,  of  the  Eighth  judicial  dis- 
J  trict  of  Montana,  is  a  resident  of  Great  Falls. 
He  was  born  in  Monroe  county,  Ky.,  on  April 
12,  1853.  He  is  a  son  of  Ex-Gov.  Leslie,  further 
mention  of  whom  appears  on  another  page  of  this 
work.  Judge  Leslie  attended  the  schools  of  Glas- 
gow, Ky.,  and  in  1872  matriculated  at  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1875.  He  at  once  began  the  study  of  law, 
of  which  he  has  ever  been  a  devoted  and  enthusias- 
tic student,  in  the  office  of  his  father  at  Glasgow, 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  before  the  appellate 
court  at  Frankfort  in  1876.  He  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Glasgow  the  same  year  and  continued  it  suc- 
cessfully there  until  1887,  when  he  came  to  Great 
Falls,  which  city  he  has  since  made  his  home,  and 
where  he  is  loved  and  respected  by  a  large  circle  of 
warm  personal  friends.  He  was  associated  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  with  W.  G.  Downing 
from  1891  until  he  was  elected  to  the  bench  in  1896, 
and  to  this  dignified  office  he  was  re-elected  in 
1900.  Politically  Judge  Leslie  has  been  a  lifelong 
Democrat,  although  he  has  never  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  operations,  councils  or  campaigns  of  the 
party.  He  was  married  in  1881  to  Miss  Helen 
Trabue,  of  Glasgow,  Ky.  They  have  three  daugh- 
ters. Throughout  the  Eighth  district  Judge  Leslie 
has  given  universal  satisfaction  as  a  judge,  and  has 
wen  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all.  As  whatever 
of  prominence  he  has  attained  was  from  the  applica- 
tion of  his  own  efforts,  so  by  his  integrity,  his  abil- 
ity, his  industry  he  has  established  a  character 
which  adds  luster  to  his  renown.  He  is  genial  in 
his  disposition  and  social  in  his  tastes.  His  impar- 
tiality on  the  bench  has  merited  the  confidence  of 
the  bar  and  the  respect  of  litigants.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  he  is  firm  but  not  arrogant,  deci- 
sive without  being  opinionated  and  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  every  duty. 


TAMES  R.  GOSS,  one  of  the  best  known  and 
}  ablest  attorneys  in  the  state,  is  a  resident  of 
Billings,  ]\Iont.  He  was  born  near  New  York  city 
on  April  17,  1849,  ^"d  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Lorain  county,  Ohio.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  in  1866,  he  was  matriculated  at  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  several  years 
assiduously  engaged  in  obtaining  a  valuable  edu- 
cation. He  commenced  his  law  studies  in  1873, 
and  later  entered  the  law  department  of  the  cele- 
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brated  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor. 
From  this  excellent  law  class  Mr.  Goss  was  gradu- 
ated in  1876,  and  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
he  at  once  began  practice  in  Jackson  county,  Mich., 
where  he  continued  for  six  years  and  in  1881  re- 
moved to  Bismarck,  then  Dakota;  the  state  had  not 
been  divided,  and  here  he  passed  one  year  in  legal 
practice. 

In  1882  Mr.  Goss  came  to  Billings,  Mont.,  where 
he  has  since  resided  and  in  the  active  and  successful 
practice  of  law.  He  has  served  as  county  attorney 
and  probate  judge  of  Yellowstone  county,  and  been 
president  of  the  school  board  for  six  years.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  building  committee  which  super- 
vised the  erection  of  the  Parmly  Billings  memorial 
library,  which  was  erected  in  1900-1,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the  library.  Mr. 
Goss  married,  in  Michigan,  Miss  Florence  Lord, 
a  native  of  that  state.  They  have  one  child, 
Marion,  now  a  student  at  Oberlin  College. 

Politically  Mr.  Goss  has,  since  arriving  at  his 
majority,  affiliated  with  the  Republican  party.  In 
all  the  campaigns  since  his  arrival  in  Montana  he 
has  taken  a  lively  interest,  and  frequently  stumped 
the  state  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  ticket.  He 
has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Yellowstone  Re- 
publican county  central  committee,  and  has 
wielded  no  little  influence  in  party  affairs.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Goss  is  a  Freemason  and  an  Odd- 
Fellow.  Since  the  advent  of  Mr.  Goss  into 
Montana  there  have  been  advantages  offered  of 
which  he  has  availed  himself.  There  were  also  ob- 
stacles to  overcome,  and  he  went  stalwartly.to  work 
and  overcame  them.  To  his  perseverance,  acknowl- 
edged legal  ability  and  force  of  character  he  owes 
the  financial  and  social  success  that  he  has  achieved. 
Throughout  the  state  he  is  well  known  and  highly 
esteemed,  and  in  his  home  city,  among  those  who 
know  him  best,  he  numbers  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 


THOMAS  J.  GOWIN  is  one  of  the  prominent 
and  influential  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
Gallatin  valley,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  one 
of  the  sterling  pioneers  of  Montana.  Thomas 
Jefferson  Gowin  is  a  native  of  Johnson  county,  Mo., 
where  he  was  born  December  30,  1839,  one  of  nine 
children  born  to  Thomas  and  Melinda  (Marshall) 
Gowin,  natives  respectively  of  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia. The  parents  removed  from  Kentucky, 
locating  in  Johnson  county,  Mo.,  where  the  father 


devoted  his  attention  to  farming  and  stockraising 
until  his  death,  his  wife  also  dying  in  that  state 
May  7,  1899. 

Thomas  J.  Gowin  was  reared  to  the  sturdy  dis- 
cipline of  farm  life,  receiving  his  educational  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  and  remaining  on  the 
homestead  until  attaining  the  age  of  twenty  years. 
In  1859  he  joined  the  stampede  to  Pike's  Peak,  Colo., 
and  devoted  three  months  to  prospecting,  without 
favorable  results,  and  then  returned  to  Missouri. 
He  retained  a  longing  for  frontier  life,  however, 
and  in  1863  he  started  on  the  long  and  hazardous 
journey  across  the  plains  to  Montana.  He  drove 
a  bull  team,  and  made  the  trip  by  way  of  Colorado, 
thence  to  Fort  Halleck,  Fort  Bridger  and  Soda 
Springs,  making  Bannack  their  destination.  Mr. 
Gowin  remained  in  Bannack  but  a  few  days,  going 
thence  to  Virgmia  City,  where  he  arrived  August 
15,  1863,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  mining  for 
about  four  months ;  he  then  removed  to  Madison 
river  valley  and  successfully  engaged  in  ranching 
for  two  years.  While  residing  in  that  section  the 
notorious  outlaw,  Slade,  afterward  hanged  by  the 
vigilantes,  was  his  neighbor  for  about  six  months, 
having  headquarters  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  up 
the  valley.  Slade  was  then  engaged  in  freighting 
and  was  a  good  neighbor.  In  the  spring  of  1865 
Mr.  Gowin  removed  to  Prickly  Pear  valley  and 
engaged  in  freighting  until  fall,  after  which  he 
went  down  the  Missouri  river,  about  three  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  and  there 
operated  a  ferry  for  one  year.  While  conducting 
the  ranching  business  on  Madison  river,  in  1864, 
Mr.  Gowin  had  a  partner  who  took  charge  of  the 
ranch  while  he  engaged  in  freighting,  making  a 
trip  to  Cache  valley,  Utah,  being  absent  about  three 
months.  Returning  by  way  of  Fort  Benton  he  saw 
in  Virginia  City  the  somewhat  anomalous  offspring 
of  an  Indian  and  negro.  In  1866  Mr.  Gowin  came 
to  Gallatin  valley,  and  engaged  in  the  express 
business,  his  route  being  from  Virginia  City  to 
Gallatin  City  and  Bozeman,  transportation  being 
afforded  for  passengers,  mail  and  freight,  a  charge 
of  fifty  cents  each  being  made  for  the  carrying  of 
letters.  He  continued  in  this  line  of  enterprise  until 
1868,  when  he  disposed  of  his  business  and  re- 
moved to  Sterling,  Madison  county,  and  for  six 
months  conducted  a  livery.  He  was  variously  en- 
gaged at  Salt  Lake  City,  Radersburg  and  on  Willow 
creek,  finally  going  to  South  Boulder  valley  and 
engaged  in  the  cattle  and  dairying  business  for  a 
year.     He  was  in  charge  of  the  mail  route  from 
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Deer  Lodge  to  Highland,  through  Butte  and  Silver 
Bow  for  a  short  time  and  then  returned  to  Missouri. 
The  following  summer,  again  returning  to 
Montana,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  brought 
through  a  band  of  Texas  cattle,  which  he  wintered 
on  Willow  creek,  but  a  number  died  on  account  of 
the  severe  weather  and  an  insufficient  supply  of 
fodder.  He  again  engaged  in  ranching  and  stock- 
raising  on  South  Boulder  river,  also  on  Norwegian 
creek,  Madison  county,  and  in  Jefferson  valley,  re- 
moving thence  to  Gallatin  valley,  where  he  remained 
six  years,  having  a  good  ranch  and  being  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  operations.  Selling  out  his  interests 
he  removed  to  Kansas,  that  his  children  might  en- 
joy better  educational  advantages,  and  remained 
seven  years  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising. 
He  returned  with  his  family  to  the  Gallatin  valley 
in  1886,  and  effected  the  purchase  of  the  Wills 
ranch,  located  nine  miles  north  of  Bozeman,  his 
postoffice  address.  By  the  purchase  of  contiguous 
land  Mr.  Gowin  has  increased  the  area  of  the  home- 
stead ranch  to  240  acres,  but  owns  another  ranch  of 
160  acres,  located  two  miles  north  of  the  home 
place.  The  ranches  are  well  watered  through 
natural  sources.  Spring  Hill  creek  running  through 
the  homestead  and  Ross  creek  through  the  upper 
ranch.  No  irrigation  is  required  in  the  raising  of 
grain,  and  recourse  is  had  to  it  only  for  pasturage. 
The  home  is  beautifully  located,  and  the  residence 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  valley.  Mr. 
Gowin  has  twelve  acres  balm  of  Gilead  trees,  the. 
first  timber-culture  claim  patented  in  the  state. 
The  grove  is  a  favorite  resort  for  picnic  parties  and 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  pioneer  society  of  the 
county.  In  addition  to  the  balm  of  Gilead  trees, 
other  varieties  are  to  be  found  in  this  beautiful 
grove,  including  the  wild  plum,  crab-apple,  burr 
oak,  etc.  The  family  pass  the  winter  months  in 
Bozeman,  with  whose  social  life  they  are  actively 
identified.  In  politics  Mr.  Gowin  renders  allegiance 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  the  public  welfare  and  the 
material  prosperity  of  the  county  and  state.  He 
has  served  for  eight  years  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  school  trustees. 

On  May  7,  1870,  Mr.  Gowin  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Mary  McGuire,  who  was  born  in 
Pettis  county,  Mo.,  the  daughter  of  William  F. 
and  Carrie  (Johnson)  McGuire,  to  whom  five 
children  have  been  born  :  James  M.,  deceased  ;  Rosie 
is  the  wife  of  George  Stimpson,  now  engaged  in 
ranching  on  East  Gallatin  river;  Joseph  Custer  is 


mentioned  on  another  page  of  this  work;  Nellie, 
deceased;  and  Bessie,  who  is  attending  school  in 
Bozeman. 


AUGUSTUS  F.  GRAETER.— Nearly  forty 
years  have  passed  since  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view acquired  residence  in  Montana,  then  con- 
sidered the  frontier,  and  it  was  his  lot  to  endure  the 
hardships  and  privations  of  the  pioneer  epoch,  to 
become  identified  with  many  of  the  stirring  incidents 
which  marked  those  early  days,  and  a  recognized 
factor  in  the  progress  and  material  prosperity  of 
the  commonwealth  through  legitimate  industrial 
enterprise  and  well  directed  business  operations. 
He  is  today  numbered  among  the  representative 
citizens  and  honored  pioneers  of  the  thriving  little 
city  of  Dillon,  the  county  seat  of  Beaverhead  county, 
and  well  entitled  to  consideration  in  this  work  as 
one  of  the  founders  and  builders  of  our  great  state. 

Mr.  Graeter  is  a  native  of  the  old  Keystone  state, 
Pennsylvania,  having  been  born  in  AUentown, 
Lehigh  county,  July  29,  1834,  the  second  in  order 
of  birth  of  the  eight  children  of  Augustus  and 
Sarah  (Hoffman)  Graeter.  Augustus  Graeter  was 
a  native  of  Germany,  where  he  was  reared  and 
educated,  and  whence  he  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  about  the  year  1820,  locating  at  AUentown, 
Pa.  He  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper 
there,  was  married  to  Miss  Hoffman,  a  native  of 
AUentown  and  a  representative  of  prominent  old 
families  of  that  state.  The  family  removed  to 
Warren,  Ohio,  when  our  subject  was  a  child,  and 
there  the  parents  passed  the  remainder  of  their 
lives. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  Augustus  F.  Graeter 
received  his  educational  training,  and  on  laying 
aside  his  text  books  became  identified  with  agri- 
cultural pursuits  until  1858,  when  he  moved  west 
as  far  as  Florence,  Neb.,  remaining  until  the  spring 
of  the  following  year.  Securing  a  mule  team  and 
wagon  he  joined  a  company  making  the  trip  across 
the  plains  to  Colorado  by  way  of  the  Platte  river 
route.  He  arrived  in  Denver  the  latter  part  of  June, 
but  went  to  the  mines  at  Blackhawk,  where  he 
remained  until  the  spring  of  1862,  meeting  with 
fair  success  in  his  mining  venture.  He  then  started 
for  the  Salmon  river  country,  in  Idaho,  where  the 
gold  excitement  was  then  at  its  height.  While  en 
route  the  party  saw  many  evidences  of  Indian 
depredations,  but  were  not  molested,  though  they 
anticipated  trouble.    They  went  by  way  of  Lander's 
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cutoff  into  Montana,  and  upon  reaching  Birch  creek 
learned  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Bannack  and 
decided  to  make  that  point  their  destination.  Mr. 
Graeter  arrived  at  Bannack  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  and  secured  work  in  the  placer  mines, 
only  small  diggings  having  been  opened  at  that 
time.  He  continued  to  work  in  the  mines  during 
the  fall  and  was  compelled  to  send  to  Salt  Lake  City 
for  his  winter's  provisions.  He  became  associated 
with  six  other  men  in  the  construction  of  the  Ban- 
nack ditch,  furnishing  the  first  adequate  supply  of 
water  brought  to  the  placer  mines.  The  ditch  was 
completed  in  the  season  of  1863,  and  he  then  began 
mining  operations  with  vigor  and  earnestness, 
working  claims  in  Buffalo  and  Humbug  gulches. 
In  1864  he  went  to  Virginia  City  and  was  engaged 
in  mining  in  Alder  gulch  during  one  season,  but 
in  the  summer  of  1865  he  prospected  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  capital  city  of  the  state  and  in  the 
Blackfoot  district.  Mr.  Graeter  was  a  member  of 
the  vigilance  committee  and  was  in  Virginia  City 
at  the  time  when  Boone  Helm  and  four  other  des- 
peradoes were  hung.  In  the  fall  of  1865  he  re- 
turned to  Bannack,  resumed  mining  operations,  and 
also  engaged  in  mercantile  business,  forming  a 
partnership  with  A.  J.  Smith  under  the  firm  name 
of  Smith  &  Graeter,  which  continued  for  a  period 
of  six  years,  when  they  closed  out.  Mr.  Graeter 
still  engaged  in  placer  mining,  but  gave  consider- 
able attention  to  ranching  on  Horse  prairie,  and  his 
energetic  efforts  were  attended  with  marked  suc- 
cess. Recently  he  was  interested  in  the  operation 
of  dredge  boats  in  the  streams  near  Bannack,  the 
output  of  gold  from  that  source  being  very  satis- 
factory. He  and  his  associates  in  the  Gold  Dredg- 
ing Company  built  the  first  dredge  boat  for  this  pur- 
pose ever  constructed  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
same  is  still  in  operation,  together  with  another, 
built  later  at  Bannack.  Mr.  Graeter  is  a  man  of 
much  business  sagacity  and  indomitable  energy,  and 
his  labors  and  hardships  in  the  early  days  have  not 
impaired  his  vigor  in  the  least,  few  men  in  the  state 
maintaining  a  more  progressive  attitude  or  more 
distinctively  public  spirit.  His  sterling  integrity  of 
character  and  his  genial  personality  have  made  him 
popular  in  the  various  walks  of  life  and  he  is  well 
known  among  the  old  time  residents  and  pioneers. 
Mr.  Graeter  is  a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Dillon  and  has  other  important  capi- 
talistic interests  in  the  county.  He  has  a  fine  resi- 
dence, where  the  family  have  maintained  their 
home  since  1895.     In  politics  he  has  ever  exercised 


his  franchise  in  support  of  the  principles  and 
policies  of  the  Democratic  party,  but  his  extensive 
mining  and  stockraising  interests  have  placed  such 
demands  upon  his  time  and  attention  that  he  has 
taken  no  active  part  in  political  affairs  or  desired 
official  preferment.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  being  identified  with  Bannack  Lodge 
No.  16,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  which  he  has  passed  all 
the  official  chairs,  being  past  master  of  the  lodge. 

On  July  29,  1858,  in  Nebraska,  Mr.  Graeter  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emily  M.  Drury,  a 
native  of  Vermont  and  a  representative  of  promi- 
nent old  families  of  New  England.  Of  this  union 
two  children  were  born :  Luther  D.,  born  in 
1862,  is  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  at 
Dillon,  and  Blanche  A.,  born  in  1872,  is  the 
wife  of  C.  E.  Falk  and  resides  in  northern 
California.  In  1880,  while  residing  in  Bannack, 
Mrs.  Graeter  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest,  and 
on  the  20th  of  September,  1881,  Mr.  Graeter  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  who  was 
born  in  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada, 
the  daughter  of  David  and  Eleanor  (Sinton) 
Taylor,  who  became  a  resident  of  Montana  in  1881. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graeter  have  three  children :  Arthur, 
Edth  and  Sarah,  all  of  whom  are  attending  the 
Dillon  public  schools. 


EH.  GOODMAN,  of  Townsend,  Broadwater 
county,  Mont.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  at- 
torneys of  the  state,  has  illustrated  by  his  life  work 
what  pluck,  energy  and  industry  can  accomplish. 
In  his  career  many  an  ambitious  young  man,  and 
many  partially  despondent  older  men.  can  see  a 
worthy  example.  That  he  has  made  his  way  in  life 
against  great  obstacles  is  but  added  proof  of  his  in- 
domitable will  and  perseverance.  Some  of  the 
hardest  problems  of  life  have  been  set  before  him 
and  his  present  success  shows  how  worthily  he  has 
triumphed. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  at  Meeme, 
Manitowoc  county.  Wis.,  September  14,  1854.  He 
is  the  son  of  Thomas  Goodman,  of  Scotch-Irish  de- 
scent, although  born  in  New  York.  There  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Roberts,  a  na- 
tive of  Wales,  Great  Britain.  From  Wisconsin  the 
family  removed  to  Chicago  in  1862.  Here  E.  H. 
Goodman  attended  the  public  schools  of  that  city 
for  eight  years.  The  family  then  removed  to  Wat- 
seka,   111.,  seventy-five  miles   from  Chicago,  where 
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they  still  reside,  consisting  of  motber,  two  brotliers 
and  one  sister. 

In  1872  Mr.  Goodman  removed  to  Cliicago, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  brick  business  with  his 
stepfather,  remaining  there  three  years.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  farm  and  worked  on  the  same  in- 
dustriously in  conjunction  with  other  members  of 
the  family  until  1879,  when  he  sold  out  his  interests 
and  went  to  Valparaiso,  Ind.  Here  for  two  years 
he  attended  the  North  Indiana  Normal  School, 
when,  his  funds  running  low,  he  engaged  in  the 
occupation  of  school  teaching  for  a  year. 

Returning  to  Valparaiso,  he  re-entered  the  Nor- 
mal School,  where  he  remained  the  following  two 
years,  securing  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws 
in  May,  1884. 

With  the  termination  of  his  course  at  the  Normal 
School  Mr.  Goodman  went  on  to  Emporia,  Kan., 
where  he  formed  a  partnership  with  a  party  named 
Darling,  and  they  opened  a  law  office.  At  the  out- 
set the  young  men  found  that  it  was  not  all  that 
fancy  had  painted.  They  were  poorly  supplied  with 
funds,  business  was  not  remunerative  and  the  law 
partners  soon  reached  a  point  where  it  was  plain 
that  something  tangible  must  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  obtaining  money.  A  council  of  war 
resulted  in  the  decision  that  Mr.  Goodman  should 
go  out  into  the  world  and  endeavor  to  make  suffi- 
cient to  tide  them  over  the  disheartening  financial 
straits  into  which  they  had  fallen.  Meanwhile  Mr. 
Darling  was  to  remain  at  Emporia  and  attempt  to 
hold  the  business  together  and  keep  the  office  open. 
But  all  was  not  easy  sailing  for  our  subject.  He  at 
first  went  bravely  to  work  on  a  farm  in  order  to 
secure  funds  with  which  to  start  him  in  the  book 
business.  Subsequently  he  secured  an  agency,  can- 
vassed throughout  central  Kansas,  but  soon  became 
again  financially  embarrassed,  and  then  it  was  de- 
cided to  sell  out  everything  connected  with  tlie 
office  except  the  library.  They  did  so.  and  then 
both  Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr.  Darling  commenced 
teaching  school,  the  former  in  Youngstown,  Marion 
county,  and  the  latter  in  McPherson  countv.  Kan. 
They  taught  one  term  and  in  June,  1885,  they  both 
removed  to  Townsend,  Mont.  Here  they  recom- 
menced school  leaching,  Mr.  Goodman  in  Town- 
send  and  Mr.  Darling  in  Missouri  Valley.  In  1886 
Mr.  Darling  recommenced  the  practice  of  law  in 
Lewistown,  Fergus  county.  He  remained  there 
two  years,  when  the  partnership  which  had  been 
continued  under  so  many  adverse  circumstance^, 
was  dissolved,  Mr.  Darling  removing  to  California. 


Our  subject  continued  to  teach  school  until  the 
spring  of  1888,  when  he,  too,  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Townsend. 

In  1889  Mr.  Goodman  was  elected  to  the  Mon- 
tana legislature  and  served  in  the  first  and  second 
legislative  assemblies.  During  these  terms  he  was 
ever  active  and  zealous  in  the  formation  of  Broad- 
water county,  and  by  the  bill  creating  the  county  he 
was  made  county  attorney,  which  position  he  held 
for  two  years.  In  1898  he  ran  for  county  attorney, 
and  was  defeated,  but  was  subsequently  re-elected 
in  the  November  election  of  1900.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  presidential  campaign  of  1896  he  had  been  a 
Republican,  but  at  this  period  he  joined  the  Silver 
Republican  party  and  on  its  dissolution  he  cast  his 
lot  with  the  Democrats,  with  whom  he  has  since 
affiliated.  When  the  town  of  Townsend  was  first 
organized,  as  town  attorney  he  formulated  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  town. 

Mr.  Goodman  has  been  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  superior  courts  of  the  states  of  Indiana, 
Kansas  and  Montana.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  since  1886, 
has  passed  through  all  the  chairs  and  is  now  grand 
master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  the  state.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  through 
all  the  chairs  of  which  he  has  passed,  and  has  repre- 
sented them  in  state  camps. 

Married  June,  1888,  to  Miss  Eva.  daughter  of  E. 
A.  Allen,  of  Diamond  City,  Ind.  One  child,  Mary 
Zeberna. 


T  AMES  GRAY,  M.  D.— This  is  an  age  of  spec- 
J  ializing  in  professional  and  business  lines.  The 
medical  profession  has  peculiarly  felt  this  ten- 
dency, which  is  the  result  of  legitimate  causes. 
Formerly  the  physician  was  assumed  to  be  an 
omnium  gatherum  of  all  information  pertaining  to 
medicine  and  surgery  and  allied  department.  This 
time  has  passed  when  any  one  man  may  assume 
to  "know  it  all."  The  successful  practitioner  real- 
izes that  he  may  devote  a  life  time  of  thought  and 
investigation  to  one  or  more  branches  of  his  pro- 
fession and  still  be  far  removed  from  the  ultimate 
in  knowledge  and  power  of  accomplishment.  Thus 
it  comes  to  pass  that  some  medical  men,  after  be- 
ing in  the  ranks  of  the  general  profession  for  a  time, 
concentrate  their  attention  upon  some  one  depart- 
ment of  it,  and  to  this  fact  is  attributable  many  of 
the  most  important  advances  in  medicine  in  recent 
years.  Of  no  specialist  can  this  be  said  with  great- 
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er  truthfulness  than  of  the  oculist.  He  has  not 
only  made  great  advances  in  his  own  field,  but 
has  been  instrumental  in  throwing  light  on  many 
diseases  in  the  domain  of  general  medicine.  The 
specialist  and  general  practitioner  are  not  in  con- 
flict, but  are  mutually  helpful  in  a  common  work. 
Of  this  class  is  Dr.  Gray,  who  makes  a  specialty 
ol  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear  and  throat. 
In  this  he  is  a  recognized  authority  and  has  gained 
high  reputation. 

i)r.  Gray  is  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
son  of  Alexander  and  Agnes  Gray,  both  repre- 
sentatives of  stanch  old  Scottish  lineage.  They  em- 
igrated to  Canada  when  James  was  a  child  and  set- 
tled near  Toronto.  There  the  father  died  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  the  mother  of  the  Doctor  being 
still  a  resident  of  Canada.  Dr.  Gray  received  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools,  and 
continued  his  studies  for  some  time  in  Toronto 
University,  and  he  also  took  a  course  in  the  To- 
ronto School  of  Science.  He  taught  in  the  public 
schools  of  Canada  for  three  or  four  years,  and  en- 
tered the  medical  department  of  McGill  University 
at  Montreal  in  1879,  and  was  therefrom  graduated 
with  the  double  degree  of  M.  D.  and  C.  M.,  and 
the  highest  honors  in  the  class  of  1883.  Im- 
mediately after  graduation,  as  the  sequel  of  a  coni- 
|)etitive  examination,  Dr.  Gray  secured  an  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  resident  medical  officers  of  the 
-Montreal  general  hospital,  the  largest  hospital  in 
Canada  and  well  known  in  Europe  and  America 
for  its  modern  equipment  and  clinical  advantages. 
After  holding  this  position  for  one  year  Dr.  Gray 
was  selected  from  a  number  of  applicants  to  be 
the  medical  superintendent  of  that  institution.  In 
this  responsible  position  he  gained  a  wide  exper- 
ience and  here  was  laid  that  practical  foundation 
which  has  so  signally  contributed  to  his  success. 
Although  urg^ed  to  continue  in  this  office.  Dr.  Gray 
resigned  the  position  at  the  expiration  of  about  two 
years  and  established  a  private  practice  in  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.,  where  he  soon  built  up  a  good 
general  practice.  In  this  he  continued  until  1891, 
when  he  withdrew  in  order  to  continue  his  studies 
in  the  direction  of  his  present  specialty.  The  suc- 
ceeding winter  was  passed  in  Dr.  Knapp's  excellent 
eye,  ear  and  throat  hospital  in  New  York  city,  and 
then  he  continued  his  special  study  in  Berlin,  Vienna. 
Paris,  London  and  Edinburgh.  In  London  he  held 
for  nearly  two  years  a  position  as  assistant  phy- 
sician in  the  Royal  eye  hospital  at  Moorfields,  thus 
gaining  unexcelled  advantages,  as  this  is  the  largest 


eye  hospital  in  the  world.  Upon  leaving 
Moorfields  his  qualifications  and  ability  to  prac- 
tice his  speciaky  were  fully  attested  by  the  sur- 
geons with  whom  he  had  labored  in  clinical  work. 
Early  in  1896  Dr.  Gray  came  to  Helena,  where 
he  established  himself  as  an  oculist  and  aurist, 
and  here  he  is  now,  devoting  himself  to  the  treat- 
ment of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear  and  throat.  His 
advice  and  services  are  often  sought  by  his  profes- 
sional confreres,  whose  confidence  and  esteem  he 
holds  in  a  large  measure.  He  is  one  of  the  leading 
specialists  of  the  state  and  has  a  large  clientele. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  admission  to  which  is  a  guaranty 
of  high  professional  and  personal  standing.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Montana  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  formerly  identified  with  the  Mon- 
treal Medical  Society  and  that  of  the  state  of  Min- 
nesota. Dr.  Gray  has  never  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics.  He  takes  a  deep  interest  in  educational 
affairs  and  in  the  wellbeing  of  the  community,  and 
is  popular  in  both  professional  and  social  circles. 


lOSEPH  A.  GREEN,  of  Bozeman,  Gallatin 
J  county,  has  practically  passed  his  entire  life  in 
Montana,  has  been  closely  identified  with  its 
farming,  stockgrowing  and  mercantile  pursuits,  and 
shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  progressive  type.  Mr. 
Green  is  a  native  of  Provo  City,  Utah,  where  he 
was  born  December  15,  i860,  a  son  of  James  and 
Margaret  (Wellwood)  Green,  both  of  whom  trace 
their  lineage  to  English  origin.  The  father  was 
engaged  in  farming  in  Utah,  and  in  1864,  when  our 
subject  was  but  four  years  of  age,  started  with  his 
family  to  Montana  by  means  of  ox  teams,  the  means 
of  transit  common  to  the  early  pioneer  period, 
bringing  fifteen  head  of  cattle  as  the  basis  of  opera- 
tions in  his  new  home.  He  located  on  a  ranch  near 
the  present  village  of  Willow  Creek,  Gallatin 
county,  and  engaged  in  farming  and  stockgrowing. 
In  making  the  trip  across  the  plains  the  party  en- 
countered no  trouble  from  the  Indians,  save  in  the 
way  of  horse  stealing. 

In  the  somewhat  primitive  public  school  estab- 
lished in  Willow  Creek  our  subject  gained  such 
educational  discipline  as  was  possible,  and  assisted 
his  father  in  his  ranching  operations  until  attaining 
his  legal  majority.  He  then  took  charge  of  a  ranch 
in  the  Gallatin  valley,  conducting  it  successfully 
for  four  years.     He  thereafter  engaged  more  ex- 
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tensively  in  stockraising,  with  which  Hue  of  industry- 
he  had  been  famihar  from  his  boyhood ;  and  on 
July  5,  1889,  he  engaged  in  the  butchering  business 
in  Boulder,  associating  himself  with  H.  G.  Smith. 
At  the  expiration  of  one  year  he  withdrew  to  as- 
sume the  management  of  a  general  merchandise 
store  established  by  his  father  in  Willow  Creek. 
There  he  continued  until  August  14,  1900,  when  he 
removed  to  Bozeman  in  order  to  afford  his  children 
better  educational  opportunities,  where  he  still  re- 
sides, and  to  his  other  business  afifairs  has  added 
real  estate  and  insurance.  Mr.  Green  has  ever 
maintained  a  lively  interest  in  the  educational  af- 
fairs of  the  county,  and  rendered  efficient  service 
for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  school 
trustees,  serving  as  clerk.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  Boulder  Lodge  No.  19,  K.  of  P.,  and  of 
Willow  Creek  Lodge  No.  45,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  having 
long  served  as  recorder.  His  political  support  is 
given  to  the  Republican  party. 

On  July  24,  1889,  Mr.  Green  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Maggie  Robertson,  who  was  born  in 
Oregon,  being  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Joseph  and 
Elizabeth  (Dodson)  Robertson,  the  former  a 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Green  are  the  parents  of  two  winsome  daugh- 
ters :  Norma  and  Anna. 


c(|uipped  Provence  ranch,  and  have  since  been 
there  successfully  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  On  May  4,  1894,  Air.  Grimm  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  L.  Dean,  daughter  of 
George  Dean,  of  Shropshire,  England.  She  was 
born  in  Jacksonville,  Mo.,  on  March  7,  1869. 
They  had  three  children,  Edna,  deceased ;  Frank 
Christian  and  Ernest  Lippert.  Mrs.  Grimm  died  on 
October  11,  1900.  Mr.  Grimm  has  carved  his  way 
t(:>  an  ample  prosperity  in  the  grand  opportunities 
Montana  so  bounteously  provided.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  and  forceful  character  and  the  strictest 
probity.  In  politics  a  Republican,  socially  he  is  a 
member  of  the  A.  G.  He  is  highly  esteemed  and 
numbers  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  the  community. 


HARMON  GRIMM,  one  of  the  prominent  and 
successful  ranchmen  of  Broadwater  county, 
Montana,  whose  postofifice  address  is  Townsend, 
was  born  in  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  on  August 
2,  1856,  the  son  of  Christian  and  Annie  (Latch) 
Grimm,  both  natives  of  Saxony,  Germany.  Chris- 
tian Grimm,  a  carpenter,  came  with  his  family  to 
the  United  States  in  1854,  and  settled  in  Cuyahoga 
county,  where  he  at  first  engaged  in_  carpenter 
work,  and  later  purchased  a  farm  which  he  con- 
ducted in  connection  with  his  trade.  He  now  re- 
sides in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy-nine  years. 

Harmon  Grimm,  after  a  valuable  attendance  at 
the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  engaged  in  various  oc- 
cupations until  1878,  the  year  of  his  coming  to 
Helena,  Mont.  Here  for  some  time  after  his  ar- 
rival he  worked  at  blacksmithing,  and  later  re- 
moved to  Missouri  valley,  where  he  first  profitably 
rented  land  for  some  time  and  engaged  in  ranching. 
In  1882  he  was  joined  by  his  brother,  Charles 
Grimm,  and  two  years  later  they  purchased  the  finely 


MILTON  S.  GUNN  is  the  junior  member  of  the 
well  known  Helena  law  firm  of  Clayberg  & 
Gunn.  He  was  born  in  Allegan  county,  Mich., 
February  19,  1868.  Although  a  young  man  he  is 
one  of  brilliant  promise  and  legal  attainments.  He 
is  of  English  ancestry  and  his  parents  were  Samuel 
S.  and  Cordelia  (Traux)  Gunn.  The  father  was  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  a  carpenter,  who  was  one  of 
that  historic  voterie  that  opened  the  wealth  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  real  "Forty-niner,"  for  in  1849  he  removed 
thither  and  there  he  remained  six  years.  In  1856  he 
returned  to  the  east  and  came  to  Michigan,  where 
he  resided  until  his  death  in  1881.  He  had  three' 
sons,  one  of  whom  died  several  years  ago  and  one 
is  now  in  Florida.  The  other  son,  Milton  S.  Gunn, 
received  his  elementary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Allegan  county  and  in  1887  entered  the 
celebrated  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1889. 
He  was  at  once  admitted  to  practice  in  Michigan, 
and  the  same  year  came  to  Montana,  then  the  young- 
est of  the  sisterhood  of  states,  having  just  been  ad- 
mitted as  one  of  the  United  States.  He  located  at 
Helena,  and  for  some  time  was  employed  on  the 
Helena  Journal.  He  then  entered  the  law  office  of 
McConnell,  Carter  &  Clayberg  as  clerk,  and  later 
was  admitted  to  the  firm,  from  which  Senator  Carter 
had  retired,  and  the  firm  has  been  Clayberg  &  Gunn 
since  January,  1900.  Mr.  Gunn  has  never  been 
prominent  in  politics. 

In  1892  Mr.  Gunn  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Lena  Curtis,  a  native  of  Kansas.  Her  father  was  a 
Montana  pioneer,  coming  into  the  territory  in  1863. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gunn  have  two  children,  Milton  C. 
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and  Maibelle.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Elks.  He  is  a  man  of  progressive  views, 
broad  minded  and  liberal,  of  executive  ability  and 
highly  esteemed. 


JOHN  WILLIAM  GUNN,  M.  D.— Although  a 
native  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  city  made  famous 
in  medical  annals  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  nearly 
a  century  ago,  Dr.  John  William  Gunn,  of  Butte, 
is  essentially  a  western  product,  for  he  came  with 
his  parents  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  i860  where  they 
now  live  and  are  pleasantly  occupied  in  gardening. 
He  was  born  on  March  17,  1856,  a  son  of  John  and 
Caroline  (Barham)  Gunn,  both  natives  of  England, 
the  former  of  Bishop-Stortford  and  the  latter  of 
London,  where  they  were  married.  They  emi- 
grated to  America,  landing  in  Philadelphia  about 
1855,  the  senior  Gunn  being  a  manufacturer  of 
stockings.  In  the  interesting  Mormon  metropolis 
Dr.  Gunn  grew  to  manhood,  received  there  his 
academic  education  at  St.  Mark's  school,  and  in 
1872  entered  a  drug  store  as  clerk,  remaining  there 
several  years  and  acquiring  by  study  and  practice  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  pharmacy.  In  1875  he 
located  at  Tybo,  Nev.,  and  was  a  clerk  in  a  general 
store  until  1882.  In  the  meantune,  however,  he 
began  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  J.  S.  Ham- 
mond, now  also  of  Butte,  and  continued 
his  studies  with  him  as  long  as  he  remained  at 
Tybo.  In  1882  Dr.  Gunn  entered  Cooper  Medical 
College  at  San  Francisco,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  November,  1884.  The  next  year  he  re- 
turned to  Nevada  and  practiced  successively  at 
Tybo,  Belmont  and  Austin,  remaining  at  Austin 
two  years.  In  December,  1887,  he  followed  Dr. 
Hammond  to  Butte  and  soon  established  himself 
in  that  thriving  city  in  a  general  practice,  which  has 
steadily  increased  in  volume  and  risen  in  char- 
acter until  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
lucrative  in  the  county. 

Dr.  Gunn's  success  is  not  due  to  accident  or 
fortuitous  circumstances.  It  is  the  legitimate  re- 
sult of  thorough  preparation  for  his  work,  skill  in 
its  performance,  courtesy  to  its  beneficiaries  and  to 
all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  added  to  an 
intelligent  and  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
the  good  of  his  profession  and  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Medical 
Association  of  Montana,  of  which  he  was  president 
for  one  term  and    secretary    for    three    or    four, 


and  of  the  Silver  Bow  County  Medical  Associa- 
tion, of  which  he  is  now  (1901)  the  president. 
From  1892  to  1894  he  rendered  valuable  and  appre- 
ciated service  to  the  city  of  Butte  as  health  officer. 
Dr.  Gunn  was  married  on  September  5,  1877,  to 
Miss  Jessie  Clayton,  of  Mariposa,  Cal.,  a  daughter 
of  Prof.  J.  E.  Clayton,  the  well  known  mining  ex- 
pert, and  Naomi  (Wagner)  Clayton,  the  former  a 
native  of  Georgia  and  the  latter  of  Alabama.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Gunn  are  the  parents  of  six  children,  of 
whom  John  W.,  Jr.,  Nelson  T.,  Winfield  H.  and 
Lois  C.  are  living,  and  Clayton  and  Jessie  have  died. 
Politically  the  Doctor  is  a  Republican,  but  is  not  an 
active  partisan.  The  fraternal  orders  have  always 
had  a  pleasing  interest  for  him  and  he  has  given 
them  excellent  service.  He  is  a  past  grand  in  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  a  past  master 
workman  and  past  grand  medical  examiner  in  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  a  past  com- 
mander in  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  and  past 
president  and  present  secretary  of  the  National 
Union.  In  addition  he  is  medical  examiner  for  the 
Maccabees  and  the  Union  and  for  a  number  of 
insurance  companies.  He  is  a  sympathetic  phy- 
sician, a  congenial  companion,  a  firm  friend  and  an 
excellent  citizen. 


THOMAS  F.  HAGAN.— The  continuous  infu- 
sion of  young  blood  into  the  industrial  life  of 
Montana  insures  a  consecutive  advancement  of  her 
material  interests  and  the  proper  development  of  her 
great  resources,  and  among  the  successful  and  hon- 
ored young  business  men  of  Dawson  county,  noted 
for  business  acumen  and  sterling  integrity  of  pur- 
pose, is  Thomas  F.  Hagan,  who  was  born  at  Erin, 
St.  Croix  county,  Wis.,  on  October  22,  1864,  the 
son  of  John  and  Bridget  (Ring)  Hagan,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  latter 
in  Ireland  in  1838,  her  death  occurring  at  Edin,  Wis., 
in  1871.  When  a  young  man  Johr  Hagan  removed 
from  New  York  to  Erin,  Wis.,  and  from  there,  some 
years  later,  to  New  Richmond,  in  the  same  county, 
where  he  is  now  farming  and  stockgrowing,  and 
the  proprietor  of  Hagan's  opera  house. 

Thomas  F.  Hagan,  after  scholastic  discipline  in 
the  public  schools  of  Erin  and  New  Richmond, 
completed  a  course  in  the  commercial  department  of 
St.  John's  University,  in  Collegeville,  Minn.,  be- 
ing graduated  therefrom  in  1884.  Assisting  his 
father  in  his  business  operations  until  June,   1886, 
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he  came  to  Glendive,  Mont.,  in  the  employe  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  He  was  fireman  for 
eighteen  months,  and  a  brakeman  for  six  years.  He 
then  took  the  local  agency  of  the  Pabst  Brewing- 
Company,  of  Milwaukee,  and  has  since  represented 
the  interests  of  this  great  concern  in  this  section  of 
Montana. 

At  Erin,  Wis.,  on  September  12,  1893,  Mr. 
Hagan  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Gavin, 
who  was  born  in  Erin,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Catherine  Gavin,  the  former  now  residing  in  Wis- 
consin and  the  latter  being  dead.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hagan  have  three  children :  Lionel,  Paul  and  Mary. 
In  1896  Mr.  Hagan  turned  his  attention  to  the  rais- 
ing and  shipping  of  horses,  in  1899  extending  the 
enterprise  to  include  cattle,  and  now  conducts  an 
extensive  stock  business.  He  makes  large  ship- 
ments and  transacts  annually  operations  of  magni- 
tude in  this  line.  Mr.  Hagan  is  a  stalwart  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  principles  and  in 
1899  and  IQOO  he  served  acceptably  in  the  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace. 


MASSENA  BULLARD,  who  has  won  prestige 
as  one  of  the  able  members  of  the  bar  of 
Montana,  is  a  well  known  resident  of  the  capital 
city,  where  he  has  long  been  established  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  devoting  special  attention  to 
real  estate  and  corporation  law,  in  which  branch  of 
jurisprudence  he  is  a  recognized  authority.  Mr. 
Bullard  also  has  the  distinction  of  bemg  a  scion 
of  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  the  state,  and  may 
himself  be  considered  a  pioneer,  since  he  came  here 
a  mere  lad  in  the  early  territorial  epoch.  Mr.  Bul- 
lard is  a  native  of  Missouri,  born  in  Lafayette 
county,  on  October  7,  1850,  the  son  of  William  L. 
^nd  Annie  F.  (Burruss)  Bullard,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Virginia,  the  former  on  July  26, 
1812,  and  the  latter  on  March  26,  181 5,  both  de- 
scending from  old  Virginia  families.  The  parents 
of  Massena  Bullard  settled  in  Lafayette  county, 
Mo.,  in  1838,  where  the  father  engaged  in  the 
manufacturing  of  agricultural  implements,  and  es- 
tablished the  first  foundry  in  Kansas  City,  where 
the  family  resided  until  i860,  when  they  removed 
to  Buchanan  county,  and  from  that  as  headquarters 
he  engaged  in  freighting  between  St.  Joseph  and 
the  Black  Llills.  Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two 
sons,  he  made  the  then  weary  and  perilous  journey 
across  the  plains  to  Montana  in  1864,  their  trans- 


portation having  been  afforded  by  ox  teams.  They 
reached  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  in  September,  1864, 
and  the  father  engaged  in  freighting  between  that 
place  and  Salt  Lake,  but  in  the  winter  of  1864-5 
he  lost  all  of  his  cattle,  being  snowed  in  on  the 
Snake  river  and  being  unable  to  rescue  them.  After 
this  loss  he  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  though 
he  still  continued  to  be  identified  with  freighting 
until  his  death,  on  December  24,  1868.  Of  his 
seven  children  only  three  are  now  living:  William 
F.,  a  resident  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Oscar  M., 
who  maintains  his  home  in  Missouri,  and  Mas- 
sena. 

Massena  Bullard  attained  maturity  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Montana,  and  in  Montana  he  has  since  re- 
sided, advancing  to  prominence  in  the  business  and 
professional  life  of  the  commonwealth.  He  was 
but  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family's 
removal  to  Montana,  and  yet  upon  the  lad  devolved 
the  duty  of  driving  an  ox  team  across  the  plains.  He 
received  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Helena,  after  which  he  began  the  study 
of  law  with  the  well  known  firm  of  Woolfolk  & 
Toole,  devoting  himself  so  assiduously  and  with 
such  marked  receptivity  to  the  work  in  hand  that 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  on  August  16,  1871. 
He  at  once  engaged  in  active  legal  labors  in  Helena, 
and  while  success  in  this  arduous  profession  is 
never  of  spontaneous  growth,  the  novitiate  which 
Mr.  Bullard  served  was  not  weary  or  prolonged, 
for  his  ability  and  inflexible  integrity  soon  gained 
him  recognition,  and  he  has  held  for  many  years 
a  select  clientage,  and  has  been  prominently  em- 
ployed in  much  important  professional  work  in  con- 
nection with  his  special  branches,  aside  from  a 
valuable  general  practice.  Mr.  Bullard  served 
from  1883  until  1886  several  years  as  city  attorney 
of  Helena,  and  in  this  office  again  from  1895  to 
1898,  giving  an  excellent  administration.  His 
confreres  honored  themselves  in  electing  him  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Montana  State  Bar  Association, 
and  in  that  position  he  fully  demonstrated  his 
signal  ability  as  a  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Bullard  has  been  a  true  man  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  having  a  deep  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility and  ever  aiming  to  do  his  part  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  society.  He  has  been 
specially  prominent  in  temperance  work,  and  has 
been  an  active  worker  as  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Good  Templars.  He  also  takes  a  prominent  part 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  religion  and  was  for  a 
number  of  years  secretary  of  the  Montana  Christian 
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Association  and  president  of  the  Montana  Bible 
Society.  He  has  ever  maintained  a  charitable  atti- 
tude and  given  due  recognition  to  all  agencies 
operating  toward  worthy  ends.  He  is  a  member  of 
and  elder  in  the  Christian  church.  He  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
having  served  as  grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge 
of  Montana,  and  also  represented  the  state  in  the 
sovereign  grand  lodge  for  eight  years.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Yeomen  Lodge,  of  which  he  is  past 
foreman,  is  past  consul  of  the  local  lodge  of 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  and  past  master  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  In 
politics  Mr.  Bullard  renders  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party,  but  maintains  an  independent 
attitude,  not  holding  himself  bound  by  strict  party 
lines  and  exercising  discrimination  in  regard  to  men 
and  issues.  The  marriage  of  Mr.  Bullard  was 
solemnized  in  the  centennial  year  of  our  national 
independence,  since  on  June  3,  1876,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Laura  E.  Bywaters,  a  native 
of  Missouri.  Their  three  children  are  Clara,  Oscar 
and  Percy. 


r  HARLES  S.  HAIRE.— The  effort  of  the 
V  skilled  architect  and  builder  have  so  distinc- 
tive a  bearing  upon  the  attractiveness  and  value  of 
any  community  that  the  profession  of  architect 
cannot  but  be  held  in  high  esteem.  In  Helena 
this  profession  has  a  specially  able  representa- 
tive in  Charles  S.  Haire.  In  the  agnatic  line  his 
family  was  established  in  Ohio  in  very  early  pioneer 
days,  its  original  representatives  coming  thither 
from  Virginia  as  early  as  1796.  Charles  S.  Haire 
was  born  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  in  1857,  the 
son  of  George  W.  and  Catherine  (Porter)  Haire, 
both  of  whom  were  also  born  in  Ohio,  the  original 
representatives  of  the  mother's  family  coming  to 
the  Western  Reserve  from  Allegheny  City,  Pa.  His 
father  resides  in  Ohio.  He  is' a  civil  engineer,  and 
has  followed  this  vocation  for  many  years  and  as 
county  surveyor  for  Hamilton  county.  He  is  now 
living  retired,  with  that  enjoyment  which  is  the 
just  aftermath  of  an  active  and  useful  life. 

The  early  educational  discipline  of  Charles  S. 
Haire  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  he  completing  the  highi  school  course 
and  graduating  with  the  class  of  1876.  He  engaged 
in  pedagogic  work  for  three  years  in  Hamilton 
county,   proving  a   successful   instructor.       During 


this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  studying  diligently 
the  art  of  the  draftsman  and  architect,  following 
drafting  in  Ohio  until  1886,  when  he  came  to 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  as  a  draftsman  for  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  In  a  similar  capacity  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Butte,  Mont.,  in  the  following  year, 
for  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company,  with 
which  he  remained  for  one  year,  which  was  the  date 
of  his  advent  in  Helena,  where  has  since  been  his 
home.  He  first  became  connected  with  the  firm  of 
Wallace  &  Thornburg,  a  prominent  real  estate 
and  building  firm,  and  for  them  Mr.  Haire  devoted 
his  attention  to  architectural  work,  incidentally 
preparing  the  plans  and  specifications  for  the 
Denver  block,  one  of  the  finest  business  structures 
in  the  city,  and  he  also  designed  most  of  the  houses 
in  Lenox,  the  suburban  addition  to  Helena.  In 
1891  Mr.  Haire  engaged  in  business  for  himself, 
and  by  his  skill  as  an  architect,  combined  with  his 
excellent  taste  in  securing  artistic  effects,  united 
with  economy  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details  of 
building,  he  has  won  a  reputation  of  value,  and  has 
had  the  pleasure  of  producing  many  beautiful  spec- 
imens of  his  work  in  this  state  which  stand  as  per- 
petual evidences  of  his  ability. 

Among  the  more  notable  of  his  professional 
successes  we  mention  the  following:  He  designed 
the  fine  business  block  of  A.  P.  Curtin,  supervised 
the  erection  of  the  state  agricultural  college  at 
Bozeman,  the  normal  school  at  Dillon,  and  the 
deaf  and  dumb  school  at  Boulder,  being  for  two 
years  superintendent  of  buildings  for  the  state  and 
proving  a  capable  and  acceptable  official.  Other 
buildings  designed  by  him  and  erected  under  his 
supervision  are  the  St.  Vincent's  hospital,  the 
Parmly  Billings  memorial  library  and  numerous 
private  residences  in  Billings,  and  the  Ursuline 
convent,  school  house  and  private  dwellings  at 
Miles  City.  Mr.  Haire's  reputation  has  thus  grown 
apace,  and  his  services  are  in  requisition  in  diverse 
sections  of  the  state,  while  a  particularly  select  cli- 
entage is  held  in  the  capital  city.  On  August  7. 
1889,  Mr.  Haire  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Francis  A.  Corwin,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  a  relative 
of  Hon.  Thomas  Corwin,  the  eloquent  orator  and 
statesman.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Haire,  Minor  Cor- 
win, was  engaged  in  merchandising  until  his  death 
several  years  ago.  Her  mother,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Martha  Morgan,  was  born  in  Indiana.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Haire  have  one  son,  Thomas  Corwin  Haire, 
born  on  March  25,  1892,  and  now  attending  the 
Helena  schools. 
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pHARLES  H.  HALL.— One  of  the  younger 
L/  members  of  the  Montana  bar  and  holding  the 
important  office  of  county  attorney  of  Missoula 
county,  Charles  H.  Hall  particularly  merits  con- 
sideration as  one  who  has  gained  a  position  of 
prominence  in  his  profession.  Mr.  Hall  was  born 
in  Ballard  county,  Ky.,  on  August  12,  1869,  the  son 
of  A.  ^.  and  Susan  A.  (Marshall)  Hall,  both  of 
them  natives  of  Kentucky.  The  father,  a  represent- 
ative of  prominent  old  Virginia  families,  was  a 
merchant  for  many  years  in  Paducah,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers.  Eventu- 
ally, by  reason  of  impaired  health,  he  went  to 
Florida  and  there  his  death  occurred  in  1882. 

Charles  H.  Hall  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  Clinton  College  for  two  years, 
from  1885  to  1887.  In  1886  he  came  to  Montana 
and  to  Missoula,  here  entering  the  employ  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  as  a  civil  engineer,  re- 
taining this  incumbency  for  three  and  one-half 
years.  He  was  assistant  postmaster  of '  Missoula 
under  H.  C.  Myers  for  two  years,  after  which  he 
became  deputy  clerk  of  the  courts  of  Missoula 
county  under  F.  W.  McConnell.  This  office  he  re- 
tained until  1895,  in  the  meanwhile  devoting  him- 
self to  the  study  of  law.  In  1895  he  returned  to 
Qinton,  Ky.,  where  he  continued  his  technical  read- 
ing for  one  year,  having  previously,  however,  been 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Montana.  He  returned  to 
Missoula  in  1896  and  entered  upon  the  active  legal 
practice.  He  was  well  known  to  the  local  public, 
holding  uniform  confidence  and  esteem  and  soon  es- 
tablished an  excellent  and  lucrative  practice  in  Mis- 
soula, where  he  has  secured  a  representative  cli- 
entele. For  about  six  months  Mr.  Hall  was  absent 
from  this  city  by  reason  of  his  military  services  in 
the  Spanish-American  war.  In  1898  he  enlisted  as 
second  lieutenant  of  Troop  F,  Third  United  States 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  which  he  accompanied  to 
Qiickamauga,  serving  from  May  until  October, 
when  he  returned  to  Missoula. 

Mr.  Hall  formed  a  law  partnership  with  George 
B.  Wilds,  as  Wilds  &  Hall,  this  continuing  until 
1900,  when,  in  November,  Mr.  Hall  was  elected  to 
the  office  of  county  attorney,  in  which  he  has  served 
with  signal  ability.  He  has  been  an  adherent  of  the 
Democratic  party  since  attaining  his  legal  majority, 
and  has  rendered  active  and  effective  service  in  its 
cause.  He  holds  membership  in  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  being  a  past  chancellor,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  fraternity.  His  success  has  been  well 
earned  and  his  position  as  one  of  the  leading  mem- 


bers of  the  Missoula  county  bar  is  unassailable.  In 
January,  1899,  J\lr.  Hall  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Harriet  W.  Moore,  also  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
and  their  only  child,  Annie  M.,  lends  brightness 
and  cheer  to  the  little  family  circle. 


AMOS  C.  HALL.— The  history  of  a  state  or  na- 
tion is  chiefly  a  chronicle  of  the  lives  and 
deeds  of  those  who  have  conferred  honor  and  dig- 
nity upon  society.  The  world  judges  the  character 
of  a  community  by  those  of  its  representative  citi- 
zens. Mr.  Hall  was  born  in  Lamoille  county,  Vt., 
on  December  10,  1835,  the  son  of  Jesse  and  Re- 
becca Hall.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  the  Green 
Mountain  state,  and  there  Mr.  Hall  was  reared  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  In  1856  he  came  to 
Janesville,  Wis.,  and  took  up  government  land 
near  the  Linn  county  trading  post.  He  was  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  slavery,  and,  during  the 
exciting  period  leading  up  to  the  Civil  war  he  en- 
countered bitter  animosity  from  those  favoring 
slavery,  he  being  then  a  resident  near  the  border  of 
Kansas,  where  the  ill  feelings  were  most  marked. 
On  May  19,  1858,  he,  his  brother,  Austin  W.,  and 
nine  others  were  fired  upon  by  border  ruffians  and 
left  for  dead.  Mr.  Hall  and  his  brother  were  at 
home  with  no  suspicion  of  the  raid  made  upon  the 
settlement.  Five  of  the  eleven  anti-slavery  men 
who  were  shot  recovered  from  their  wounds,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Hall  and  his  brother.  This  was  known 
as  the  Mariasdes  Cygnes  massacre.  In  October  Mr. 
Hall  returned  to  Vermont  and  he  remained  until  the 
next  spring,  when  coming  again  to  Kansas,  he 
started  with  his  brother  for  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  by 
the  old  Sante  Fe  trail.  They  encountered  returning 
prospectors  who  gave  such  discouraging  reports 
that  they  turned  about  and  settled  at  Junction  City, 
Kan.  In  i860  Mr.  Hall  made  the  overland  trip  to 
Denver,  where  he  retrained  until  May,  1863,  when 
he  came  to  the  mining  regions  of  Montana,  then 
a  portion  of  Idaho  territory.  He  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia City  in  July  and  worked  in  the  placer  mines 
of  Alder  gulch,  receiving  six  dollars  per  day. 
Later  he  prospected  in  Biven's  gulch,  and,  in  Sep- 
tember, associated  himself  with  Leroy  Southmayd 
and  paid  about  five  hundred  dollars  in  purchasing 
a  half  mterest  in  a  claim  in  the  Summit  district  of 
Alder  gulch.  In  December,  1863,  vigorous  work 
in  the  development  of  the  claim  was  pushed,  which 
paid  $50  per  day  for  each  man  employed.     Mr. 
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Hall  passed  the  winter  of  1864-5  ''''  Vermont,  and 
upon  his  return  worked  some  old  claims  near  Sum- 
mit with  such  encouraging  results  that  he  pur- 
chased quite  a  large  number  which  were  supposed 
to  have  been  worked  out.  In  1866  he  began  working 
these  claims  systematically,  installing  the  first  bed- 
rock flume  ever  built  in  Montana,  and  his  opera- 
tions were  most  successful.  He  continued  to  be 
interested  in  mining  until  nis  death,  and  through 
this  industry  realized  large  profits. 

In  1879  Mr.  Hall  was  the  prime  mover  in  estab- 
lishing the  banking  house  of  Raymond,  Harring- 
ton &  Co.,  in  Virginia  City,  the  firm  name  being 
changed  later  to  Hall,  Harrmgton  &  Co.  The 
business  is  now  conducted  as  Hall  &  Bennett,  and 
the  institution  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  solid 
banks  of  the  state.  The  estate  of  Mr.  Hall  still 
retains  its  interest  in  the  banking  business.  In 
politics  Mr.  Hall  gave  his  support  to  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  he  never  aspired  to  public  office, 
being  essentially  a  business  man  and  being  recog- 
nized as  an  able  financier  and  executive,  with  ca- 
pacity for  afTairs  of  broad  scope  and  importance. 
Like  many  others  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state  he 
witnessed  many  of  the  stirrmg  events  of  the  fron- 
tier life.  He  owned  the  pistol  which  the  road 
agent,  George  Ives,  took  from  Southmayd,  and  to 
him  was  due  the  identification  of  the  weapon,  at 
the  trial  of  Ives  by  the  citizens'  committee,  which 
resulted  in  the  execution  of  this  notorious  out- 
law. Mr.  Hall  had  made  an  entry  of  the  number 
of  the  pistol  and  this  served  to  positively  identify 
the  same.  Mr.  Hall  died  on  February  23,  1893. 
In  1876,  in  Virginia  City,  occurred  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Hall  to  Miss  Anna  P.  GrifiRth,  who  was  born 
in  Athens,  Ohio,  on  February  i,  1847.  Of  this 
union  four  children  were  born,  Jesse  I.,  who  is 
connected  with  the  banking  interests  of  Hall  & 
Bennett  and  has  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  estate ; 
Amos  C,  Frank  C.  and  Harry  E.,  at  present  attend- 
ing school  in  Philadelphia. 


I  OSIAH  S.  HAMMOND,  M.  D.— Among  the 
J  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession 
in  Montana  is  numbered  Dr.  Hammond,  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  of  nearly  thirty  years  standing 
who  has  attained  prestige  by  his  marked  ability 
and  unwavering  devotion  to  his  profession.  Josiah 
Shaw  Hammond  was  born  at  North  Abington, 
Mass.,  on  September  10,  1844.     He  traces  his  line- 


age directly  to  William  Hammond,  of  London, 
England,  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  nee  Penn,  an  aunt 
of  William  Penn.  In  1634  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Penn) 
Hammond,  "widow,"  came  to  Boston  with  her  son 
Benjamin  and  her  three  daughters  in  the  good  ship 
Grifiin,  arriving  there  on  November  19,  and  settling 
at  Sandwich.  Benjamin  Hammond  married  Mary 
Vincent,  and  from  hnn  the  descent  is  thus  traced 
to  Dr.  Hammond.  John,  Rowland,  Captain  George, 
Benjamin,  George  and  Josiah  S.,  all  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  name  has  been  unusually  promi- 
nent from  the  early  colonial  epoch.  George  Ham- 
mond was  born  at  Carver,  Mass.,  on  June  21,  1815, 
and  married  Miss  Susanna  Shaw,  a  native  of 
Abington.  They  had  eight  children,  of  whom  only 
one  is  dead.  The  mother  died  in  1874,  but,  at  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty-six  years,  the  father  is  still 
living  on  his  California  homestead. 

Dr.  Hammond,  the  fourth  child,  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Plymouth  county  until  he  was  sev- 
enteen, when  he  removed  to  California,  where  his 
father  was  a  pioneer,  having  located  there  in  1862. 
The  Doctor  here  turned  his  attention  to  teaching, 
and  later  was  a  student  in  the  state  normal  school 
at  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1868.  He  thereafter  was  first  assistant 
principal  of  the  high  school  at  Stockton,  retaining 
this  position  until  1870,  when  he  began  the  study 
necessary  to  fit  him  for  the  medical  profession 
under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Asa  Clarke,  of 
Stockton.  Taking  later  a  course  in  the  Bellevue 
(N.  Y.)  Hospital  Medical  College  he  completed  his 
collegiate  medical  courses  in  the  Cooper  Medical 
College,  of  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  November,  1873.  Success  ever  treads  closely 
on  the  heels  of  right  effort,  and  Dr.  Hammond  is 
no  exception  to  this  rule.  He  began  the  practice  of 
medicine  at  Lockeford,  Cal.,  the  family  home,  but 
soon  removed  to  Nevada,  where  he  was  in  success- 
ful practice  for  a  full  decade.  In  1885  he  located  in 
Butte,  Mont.,  where  he  has  ever  since  been  engaged 
in  active  practice.  The  Doctor  is  a  close  and  thor- 
ough student,  keeping  in  the  line  of  advance  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  development  of  medicine 
and  surgery  and  in  close  touch  with  its  best 
thought.  He  holds  membership  in  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  state  and  county  associa- 
tions, and  the  association  of  military  surgeons  of 
the  United  States,  being  surgeon  of  the  Montana 
National  Guard,  with  rank  of  major.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Montana  State  Medical  Association  in 
1890. 
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In  politics  Dr.  Hammond  formerly  gave  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  party,  but,  becoming  con- 
vinced that  the  principles  of  the  Populist  party  rep- 
resented more  nearly  the  best  interests  of  the  coun- 
try and  its  people,  he  showed  his  strong  indepen- 
dence and  the  strength  of  his  convictions  by  array- 
ing himself  with  this  organization.  He  has  always 
taken  active  interest  in  political  affairs,  but  has 
never  sought  nor  desired  political  preferment,  be- 
lieving that  the  duties  of  his  profession  demand  his 
undivided  attention.  In  the  fall  of  1897,  against 
his  definite  protest,  he  was  nominated  on  the  fusion 
ticket  to  represent  Silver  Bow  county  in  the  state 
legislature,  but  later  succeeded  in  withdrawing  his 
name  from  the  ticket,  and  his  successor  in  candi- 
dacy, appointed  by  the  county  committee,  was 
elected.  The  Doctor  is  prominently  identified  with 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  In  the  former  he  is  past  grand 
master  workman  of  the  grand  lodge,  and  he  has 
represented  the  jurisdiction  of  Montana  in  two  con- 
ventions of  the  supreme  lodge,  at  Chicago  in  1895 
and  at  Buffalo  in  1896.  He  is  now  past  grand 
chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  of  Montana. 
On  September  25,  1867,  Dr.  Hammond  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Ann  E.  Simpson,  born  in  Mis- 
souri but  reared  and  educated  in  California, 
where  their  marriage  was  solemnized.  They  have 
had  six  children:  Louise,  Kate,  Hattie,  Delia  (de- 
ceased). Nelson  and  Benjamin.  In  1900  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hammond  made  a  European  tour  in  the  Lit- 
erary Digest  party  of  eighty  representative  persons 
from  twenty  different  states,  one  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  one  from  Canada.  The  tour  lasted 
eighty  days  and  the  itinerary  was  interesting,  the 
party  visiting  the  Paris  exposition,  the  quaint  vil- 
lage of  Oberammergau,  Germany,  where  they  wit- 
nessed the  decennial  production  of  the  Passion  Play, 
and  many  other  historical  and  interesting  places  on 
the  continent  and  in  Great  Britain.  For  personal 
reference  the  Doctor  kept  a  diary,  but  was  per- 
suaded to  utilize  it  in  preparing  a  story  descriptive 
of  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  trip,  which  was 
published  in  an  attractive  pamphlet  of  seventy 
pages,  a  copy  being  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
party. 


T  I  AVELOCK  H.  HANSON,  M.  D.— The  Han- 
1  1  son  name  is  one  that  has  been  long  and  con- 
spicuously identified  with  American  history  and  in 
each  successive  generation  its  representatives  have 


been  found  conferring  honor  and  dignity  upon 
their  several  communities.  Havelock  Horatio 
Hanson  was  born  in  Fredericton,  the  capital  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  and  also  of 
the  County  of  York,  on  April  31,  1858,  the  son  of 
Edgar  and  H^elen  N.  (Hanson)  Hanson,  both  of 
whom  were  likewise  born  in  Canada,  the  original 
American  ancestors,  according  to  family  tradition, 
coming  from  England  to  Massachusetts  in  the 
Mayflower,  and  their  descendants  thence  going 
into  Canada,  where  the  family  has  been  long  es- 
tablished. The  great-grandparents  of  Dr.  Hanson 
in  the  agnatic  line  built  the  first  log  cabin  on  the 
site  of  the  city  of  St.  John,  N.  B.  His  father  is 
now  deputy  provincial  secretary  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, a  position  which  he  has  held  for  more  than 
forty  years  and  issuing  all  marriage  licenses  for  the 
province  in  connection  with  his  other  duties.  He 
and  his  wife  still  live  in  Fredericton,  among  its 
honored  and  prominent  old  time  residents. 

Dr.  Hanson  received  his  prelimmary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Fredericton,  after  which 
he  matriculated  in  King's  College  m  the  same  city, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1876,  with 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  After  leaving  col- 
lege he  began  reading  along  the  technical  line  of 
medical  science  under  an  able  preceptor,  thus  con- 
tinuing his  studies  for  four  years,  also  being  iden- 
tified with  the  drug  business.  In  1880  the  Doctor 
entered  the  noted  Magill  University,  in  Montreal, 
and  after  two  years  of  diligent  study  there  he  still 
further  supplemented  his  scholastic  attainments  by 
a  nine  months'  course  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, at  Baltimore,  Md.  He  next  matriculated 
in  the  celebrated  Columbus  (Ohio)  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  there  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1 88 1,  after  which  he  returned  to  Fredericton,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  active  medical  practice  for  six 
months,  serving  his  professional  novitiate  in  his 
native  city,  overruling  the  traditional  belief  that 
"A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own 
country."  The  Doctor  then  for  a  brief  period  was 
located  at  far-famed  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  surgeon  for  the  Chautauqua  Iron  and  Ore  Com- 
pany. Removing  to  VanBuren,  Aroostook  coimty. 
Me.,  he  had  there  an  excellent  practice  for  two 
years,  and  then  established  himself  at  Andover,  N. 
B.,  which  was  his  home  and  the  center  of  satisfac- 
tory professional  labors  until  1886,  the  date  of  his 
advent  in  Montana.  Here  he  began  his  professional 
labors  at  Townsend,  and  two  years  later  he  lo- 
cated in  Missoula,  where  he  established  a  large  and 
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lucrative  practice  and  where  he  remained  for  a  full 
decade,  becoming  one  of  its  influential  and  honored 
citizens. 

In  1898,  wishing  a  more  metropolitan  field  of 
operations,  Dr.  Hanson  located  in  Butte,  where 
he  soon  attained  a  standing  and  clientage  which 
has  kept  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  leading  physi- 
cians of  the  state.  While  the  Doctor  has  a  practice 
that  is  general  in  character  he  devotes  special  at- 
tention to  surgery,  being  a  competent  and  judicious 
operator  and  having  gained  as  such  a  high  repu- 
tation among  the  members  of  the  profession.  He 
retains  membership  in  the  New  Brunswick  Medi- 
cal Society  and  the  Montana  State  Medical  As- 
sociation. On  April  14,  1879,  Dr.  Hanson  was 
united  in  marriage  to. Miss  Hester  E.  McKeen, 
born  in  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Ann  (Hammond)  McKeen,  likewise 
natives  of  that  province,  but  now  residents  of  Mis- 
soula. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson  have  two  daughters, 
Margaret  and  Nellie,  and  the  family  home  is  one 
where  the  gracious  amenities  of  refined  Hospitality 
are  ever  in  evidence. 


HORATIO  HANSON,  a  native  of  Kaaters- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  on  the  banks  of  the  romantic  Hud- 
son, where  he  was  born  February  24,  1833,  was  edu- 
catetl  and  attained  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  then  left 
his  picturesque,  old-fashioned  home,  and  crossed 
the  isthmus  to  California  in  company  with  his 
father,  where  they  engaged  in  mining  and  carpen- 
tering for  three  years.  Horatio  Hanson  had  his 
young  life  well  seasoned  with  adventure  and  the 
change  of  scene  so  dear  to  the  youthful  heart.  And, 
as  if  he  were  destined  to  a  continuance  of  the  ro- 
mance, after  three  years  of  work  in  his  new  loca- 
tion, he  and  his  father  returned  home  by  way  of 
Nicaragua,  arriving  in  that  country  the  day  after 
Gen.  Walker  landed  with  his  celebrated  filibus- 
tering expedition.  The  Asiatic  cholera  was  pre- 
vailing in  the  Central  American  states  and  sixty  of 
his  fellow  passengers  died  on  the  way  to  New 
York,  himself  making  a  narrow  escape.  In  1855 
the  family  removed  to  Wisconsin,  locating  at 
Whitewater.  There  his  father  followed  carpenter- 
ing and  building  with  good  success,  dying  at  the 
age  of  eighty-six  and  his  wife  just  three  months 
later  at  almost  the  same  age.  Mr.  Hanson,  their 
only  child,  was  left  alone  in  the  world,  and,  in  i860, 
concluded  to  go  to  Pike's  Peak.    He  remained  there 


until  1864,  engaged  in  quartz  mining.  Before 
leaving  Wisconsin,  however,  he  had  married  Miss 
Jennie  E.  Warren,  a  native  of  Middlesex,  Vt., 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Eliza  Dean  (Holden) 
Warren,  whose  ancestors  were  early  emigrants 
from  England  to  America,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  war  of  1812.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanson  had 
nine  children,  of  whom  three  are  living:  George, 
Nettie  and  Rettie.  Those  deceased  are  Fordie, 
Katie,  Cora,  Flora,  Tunis  and  Frankie. 

Mr.  Hanson  and  family  started  for  Montana  on 
March  24,  1864,  making  the  trip  with  horses,  and 
arriving  at  Virginia  City  June  2.  Thomas  Hunt 
and  the  late  Ira  Phillips  were  their  traveling  com- 
panions, and  the  families  are  now  near  neighbors. 
In  December,  1864,  they  took  up  their  residence  on 
the  ranch  they  had  located  in  September  on  Willow 
creek,  where  they  were  the  first  settlers,  and  where, 
on  many  occasions  the  women  would  be  left  in  the 
camp  while  the  men  were  in  the  woods  getting  out 
timber  or  doing  other  work.  One  day  while  Mrs. 
Hanson  was  alone  about  forty  Indians  began  dig- 
ging up  the  vegetables  in  her  garden.  She  felt  no 
fear,  promptly  ordered  them  off,  and  they  went. 
The  ne.xt  day  they  came  again  and  she  again  or- 
dered them  oflf.  The  next  day  the  chief  called  and 
asked  her  what  was  the  matter.  When  she  told 
him  she  wanted  the  vegetables  for  use  in  her  fam- 
ily he  said  the  Indians  thought  that  as  they  were 
in  the  ground  anybody  could  take  them.  She  con- 
vinced him  to  the  contrary  and  he  promised  she 
would  have  no  more  trouble  from  his  people  and 
kept  his  word.  In  1865  two  of  their  friends  named 
Campbell  and  Noble  were  killed  by  the  Indians  on 
the  Yellowstone,  and  she  was  always  afraid  after 
this.  Once  she  was  alarmed  by  their  dog  hastily 
running  to  the  house  and  howling.  She  thought 
the  savages  were  after  them,  but  it  was  only  a  bear. 
Still  there  was  danger  in  the  presence  of  a  bear, 
as  Mr.  Hanson  found  out  when  one  suddenly  con- 
fronted him  in  1870,  and  biting  through  a  pair  of 
trousers  and  overalls,  gave  him  an  ugly  gash  in  the 
thigh.  He  happened  to  have  a  plug  of  tobacco  in 
his  pocket,  and  the  bear  got  a  mouthful  of  it, 
which  probably  deterred  him  from  further  attack, 
for  although  he  ran  after  Mr.  Hanson  twice  more 
he  did  not  come  close  enough  to  harm  him. 

In  1867  they  sold  the  original  homestead  and 
moved  to  Helena,  where  they  kept  a  hotel  three 
years.  They  then  returned  to  the  homestead,  and 
remained  until  1877,  when  they  removed  to  their 
present  location  at  Pony,  just  outside  of  the  city 
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limits,  where  they  have  a  beautiful  home,  the  resi- 
dence well  shaded,  and  the  ranch  in  a  fine  location 
and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Mr.  Hanson  is 
active  in  behalf  of  every  public  interest  and  enter- 
prise. He  has  been  a  school  trustee  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  is  prominently  connected  with  all  af- 
fairs of  general  interest.  His  father  was  also  a 
public  man,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin 
legislature,  and  as  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  that 
state  and  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Hanson  has  a  valu- 
able collection  of  the  bugs,  butterflies,  etc., 
of  Montana,  and  specimens  of  quartz  and  other 
curios  peculiar  to  the  state.  Two  of  her  daughters 
were  educated  in  Bozeman,  and  one.  Miss  Cora, 
in  the  Wisconsin  Normal  School.  The  family  is 
greatly  interested  in  educational  matters  and  in  all 
means  of  intellectual  and  social  culture. 


n  ICHARD  A.  HARLOW.  —  Representatives 
Iv  of  the  Harlow  name  have  added  honor  and 
dignity  to  the  social  fabric  of  the  nation  in  every 
generation  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and 
we  must  accord  particular  attention  to  Richard  A. 
Harlow,  who  is  distinctly  one  of  Montana's  men 
of  progress  and  has  strongly  impressed  himself  on 
the  material  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 
Richard  A.  Harlow,  vice-president  of  the  Montana 
Railroad  Company,  is  a  native  of  Pekin,  Tazewell 
county,  111.,  born  March  5,  1859,  the  son  of  George 
H.  and  Susan  (Baily-Dorsey)  Harlow,  natives  of 
New  York  and  Maryland.  George  H.  Harlow  was  a 
man  of  prominence  in  Illinios.  He  was  secretary 
of  state  from  1872  to  1880,  and  had  the  distinction 
of  being  the  founder  of  that  powerful  organization, 
the  Union  League  of  America,  of  which  he  was 
grand  secretary.  He  eventually  engaged  in  the 
grain  commission  business  in  Chicago,  where  his 
death  occurred  on  May  15,  1900.  The  family  traces 
back  to  Puritan  ancestry.  Several  generations 
maintained  residence  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  where 
members  were  numbered  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers. In  the  maternal  line  Mr.  Harlow's  ancestry 
is  of  English  and  French  extraction.  His  maternal 
grandmother  was  Mary  Dorsey,  of  Howard  county, 
Md.,  and  his  maternal  grandfather  was  Samuel 
P.  Baily,  a  Philadelphia  Quaker.  Records  ex- 
tant show  that  on  either  side  his  ancestors  did 
valiant  service  in  the  Continental  army  of  the 
Revolution. 

Richard  A.  Harlow,  of  Helena,  received  his  pre- 


liminary education  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  his  native  state,  after  which  he  continued  his 
studies  under  tutors  and  in  Germany.  Having  de- 
cided on  entering  the  legal  profession  he  matricu- 
lated in  the  Union  College  of  Law,  in  Chicago, 
where  he  completed  his  technical  studies,  being 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1885  and  admitted  to 
the  bar.  Mr.  Harlow  began  legal  practice  in  Chi- 
cago, where  he  remained  until  1886,  when  he  came 
to  Montana,  locating  in  Helena,  where  he  was  in 
practice  about  one  year,  simultaneously  engaging 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  real  estate  speculations. 
He  has,  however,  retired  from  professional  prac- 
tice. 

On  August  28,  1895,  Mr.  Harlow  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Josephine  Maude  Barnaby, 
who  was  born  in  Rhode  Island,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Catherine  Dorsey.  Mr.  Harlow's  identifi- 
cation with  the  railroading  interests  of  the  state  has 
been  so  intimate  and  important  as  to  entitle  him 
to  special  prominence  among  those  who  have 
through  this  great  avenue  of  enterprise  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  the  industries  and 
natural  resources  of  the  northwest.  As  early  as 
1890  he  gave  inception  to  the  organization  of  the 
Montana  Midland  Railroad  Company,  which  even- 
tually completed  the  line  from  Helena  to  Canyon 
Ferry.  The  original  officers  of  the  company  were : 
R.  A.  Harlow,  president;  W.  J.  Fuchs,  secretary; 
W.  H.  Haven,  chief  engineer.  In  1891  one  mile  of 
the  road  was  constructed  within  the  city  limits,  and 
the  line  was  completed  to  the  ferry  in  1893. 

In  1895  the  company  began  to  construct  the 
line  on  Sixteen-mile  creek,  which  they  com- 
pleted from  Lombard  to  Leadboro  on  November 
19,  1896.  The  next  year  the  road  was  washed  out, 
but  was  repaired,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
was  opened  for  traffic.  In  the  spring  of  1899  the 
company  began  the  Martinsdale  extension,  which 
was  completed  in  November,  after  which  they  ex- 
tended the  line  to  Harlowtown,  which  was  form- 
erly known  as  Merino,  now  a  thriving  town.  This 
extension  was  completed  in  June,  1900,  the  road 
giving  outlet  to  one  of  the  richest  stockraising 
districts  in  the  Union,  and  affording  transporta- 
tion facilities  to  valuable  mining  properties.  The 
president  of  the  Montana  Railroad  Company,  as  the 
corporation  is  now  known,  is  H.  D.  Moore;  Mr. 
Harlow  is  vice-president,  and  Robert  Rantoul,  gen- 
eral manas^er.  The  road  is  owned  and  controlled  by 
the  two  gentlemen  first  mentioned,  and  its  value 
to  Helena  and  the  state  is  certain  to  be  cumula- 
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tive.  Mr.  Harlow  is  a  Republican,  but  he  has  never 
taken  a  particularly  active  part  in  political  work, 
his  important  personal  interests  requiring  his  en- 
tire attention. 


EDWARD  W.  HARNEY.  —  Serving  with 
marked  ability  and  discrimination  as  judge  of 
the  district  court  of  Silver  Bow  county  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  talented  members  of  the  bar 
of  Montana,  Judge  E.  W.  Harney  is  one  of  its 
leading  legists  and  jurists.  He  is  a  native  of  Rock 
Island,  111.,  where  he  was  born  on  January  19,  1862, 
the  son  of  Matthew  and  Winnifred  (Corbett)  Har- 
ney, both  of  whom  were  born  in  the  Emerald  Isle, 
and  were  of  fine  old  Irish  lineage.  The  father  has 
devoted  his  life  to  agricultural  pursuits.  His  re- 
moval to  America  occurred  about  1852,  and  since 
1857  he  has  maintained  his  home  in  Illinois.  They 
had  twelve  children,  of  whom  Judge  Harney  was 
the  sixth,  and  of  them  eight  are  now  living. 

Edward  W.  Harney  received  educational  discip- 
line in  the  Illinois  public  schools,  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa,  at  Iowa  City,  and  at  Tabor  Col- 
lege, at  Tabor,  Iowa,  and  from  this  last  somewhat 
noted  school  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1885. 
Having  determined  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
legal  profession  he  began  his  technical  reading  of 
the  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  J.  C.  Pepper,  of 
Aledo,  111.,  and  later  continued  study  in  the  offices 
of  Ellis,  Murphy  &  Gould,  a  leading  law  firm  of 
Davenport,  Iowa.  He  thereafter  located  in  Ne- 
braska, and  by  careful  and  discriminating  study 
and  indefatigable  application  so  acquired  an  ex- 
tended knowledge  of  the  law  that  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  that  state  upon  examination  in  1889. 
He  then  commenced  practice  and  continued  in  it  at 
Valentine,  Neb.,  until  1895,  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  established  himself  as  an  attorney  in 
Butte,  and  soon  gained  high  reputation  as  an  ad- 
vocate and  counsel.  While  a  resident  of  Nebraska 
he  served  as  county  attorney  of  Cherry  county, 
and,  in  the  fall  of  1900,  he  was  elected  to  his  pres- 
ent office  of  judge  of  the  district  court  in  Silver 
Bow  county.  He  was  elected  by  a  majority  of 
1,334  votes.  His  name  having  appeared  on  the 
fusion  ticket  his  candidacy  was  promoted  by  the 
local  Democracy,  as  he  has  ever  been  a  stalwart 
advocate  of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party 
and  an  active  worker  in  its  cause.  His  rulings  on 
the  bench  have  shown  him  to  possess  the  intrinsic 


judicial  mind,  while  his  powers  of  analysis  are  so 
well  developed  that  he  arrives  at  decisions  with 
facility  and  by  safe  and  legitimate  avenues.  Judge 
Harney  was  associated  with  E.  B.  Howell  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Montana  miners'  code,  which  is 
now  the  uniform  standard  throughout  the  state. 

Fraternally  the  Judge  is  identified  with  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America.  While  a  resident  of 
Nebraska  he  became  identified  with  the  national 
guard  of  that  state,  serving  three  years.  He  was 
made  captain  of  the  company  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  which  was  organized  for  the  Sioux  war  in 
1 891,  and  stationed  on  active  duty  at  Valentine, 
the  county  seat  of  Cherry  county.  On  January  8, 
1890,  Judge  Harney  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  M.  Dell  Kistler,  who  was  born  in  Rock  Is- 
land county,  111.,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Jos- 
ephine (Gorton)  Kistler,  who  now  reside  on  the 
old  homestead  in  Rock  Island  county.  To  the 
union  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  Harney  three  children 
have  been  born :  Ethel  Lucile,  Maurice,  William 
and  Eugene  Edward. 


REV.  CORNELIUS  HARRINGTON.— One 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  now  serving  with  zeal- 
ous devotion  in  the  diocese  of  Helena  and  who  has 
the  distinction  of  having  been  ordained  for  his  holy 
office  by  the  venerated  bishop  of  this  diocese,  is 
Father  Harrington,  now  assistant  priest  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's church  in  Butte.  In  this  work  will  be  found 
individual  mention  of  many  of  the  Catholic  clergy, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  also  enter  record 
concerning  this  earnest  young  pastor.  Father  Har- 
rington was  born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  on  De- 
cember I,  1870,  the  son  of  John  and  Honora  (Har- 
rington) Harrington,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
Ireland,  where  his  father  devoted  his  life  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  was  called  from  earth  in  1895. 
His  mother  still  resides  in  her  native  land.  Of 
their  nine  children  Cornelius  was  the  youngest.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  the  national  schools, 
and  in  1888  became  a  student  in  St.  Michael's 
College,  at  Listowell,  County  Kerry,  where  he  com- 
pleted the  classical  course.  In  1891  he  matriculated 
in  St.  Patrick's  College,  in  County  Carlow,  where 
he  devoted  two  years  to  the  rhetorical  course  and 
literary  and  philosophical  studies,  and  then  gave 
three  years  to  the  theological  course,  his  studies 
having  been  directed  with  the  view  of  consecrating 
himself  to  the  work  of  the  church,  as  one  of  its 
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ministers.  In  1898  Father  Harrington  came  to 
America,  and  at  Montreal,  Canada,  continued  his 
divinity  course  in  the  Grand  Seminary  until  June, 
1899,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and  presented 
himself  to  Bishop  Brondel,  by  whom  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  the  cathedral  of  the  Sa- 
cred Hearts,  at  Helena,  on  November  i,  1899.  The 
next  day  Father  Harrington  went  to  Butte  and  he 
has  since  been  the  zealous  and  efficient  assistant 
priest  at  St.  Patrick's  church. 


ROBERT  COBURN,  of  Great  Falls,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  stockmen  in  Montana.  Of 
this  extensive  industry  he  is  a  pioneer  of  pioneers. 
While  at  times  he  has  deviated  from  the  strict  line 
of  this  profitable  business  and  turned  his  attention 
to  the  seductive  interests  of  mining,  his  life  work 
in  the  main  has  been  connected  with  the  cattle  in- 
dustry. In  this  he  has  found  profit  and  achieved 
an  enviable  success.  A  complete  biography  of  Mr. 
Coburn  would  constitute  a  most  interesting  and 
instructive  work  on  Montana  stock  raising.  Mr. 
Coburn  was  born  at  Smith  Falls,  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  October  12,  1837.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and 
Anna  (Halliday)  Coburn,  both  natives  of  County 
Monahan,  Ireland.  They  were  married  in  that 
country,  emigrated  to  Canada  in  the  early  'thirties 
and  subsequently  their  lives  were  passed  on  Cana- 
dian soil,  Joseph  Coburn  being  a  lumberman  and 
farmer.  They  had  four  sons  and  six  daughters  and 
both  died  when  Robert  was  a  child. 

As  far  back  as  1859  Robert  Coburn  came  out  to 
Denver,  making  the  trip  across  the  plains  by  the 
Platte  river.  Here  he  mined  with  more  or  less 
success  for  three  years.  In  1863  he  came  to 
Montana,  locating  first  at  Alder  Gulch, now  Virginia 
City,  and  continued  mining  on  Moody  &  Dixie's 
bars  and  also  in  Bevan's  gulch.  In  1864  Mr. 
Coburn  was  mining  on  Silver  creek  when  Cowan 
and  his  party  came  along  and  took  up  the  first 
claim  on  Last  Chance  gulch.  Mr.  Coburn  had 
learned  of  the  presence  of  gold  in  the  gulch  from 
"Gold -Tom,"  a  squaw  man,  who  panned  out  the 
first  gold  in  the  almost  fabulously  rich  mining  sec- 
tion in  the  fall  of  1864.  Mr.  Coburn  secured  the 
ownership  of  discovery  claim  No.  4,  and  later  pur- 
chased Nos.  7  and  8.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  in 
company  with  George  Cleveland  and  Jim  Coburn, 
he  began  work  on  claims  7  and  8,  having 
lost  his  claim  on  No.  4  by  being  absent  from  it.    On 


claims  7  and  8  the  party  averaged  between 
three  and  four  hundred  dollars  a  day.  In  1866  Mr. 
Coburn  began  ranching  on  Big  Prickly  Pear  creek. 
He  had  purchased  cattle  from  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
and  his  placer  mining  days  being  over  he  engaged 
in  a  new  and  even  more  profitable  industry. 

Mr.  Coburn  followed  stockraising  here  until  1869, 
when  he  moved  to  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  on 
Prickly  Pear  creek  and  continued  ranching  here 
until  1872  when  he  removed  to  Rock  creek,  where 
he  lived  three  years,  in  1875  coming  to  what  is  now 
Cascade  county.  Here  he  took  up  government  land 
and  resided  upon  it  until  1882,  when  he  removed  to 
White  Sulphur  Springs  and  in  1886  to  the  Little 
Rockies.  He  still  holds  that  range  of  nearly  30,000 
acres,  which  is  well  stocked  with  cattle,  and  he  owns 
an  interest  in  some  mines  near  Castle  and  White 
Sulphur  Springs. 

Although  having  never  been  an  officeseeker  in 
any  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Coburn  has  been  a  life- 
long and  faithful  Democrat  and  is  a  valued  Mason. 
Mr.  Coburn  enjoys  the  respect  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  ever  been  brought  into  business  or  social  rela- 
tions. In  the  welfare  of  Great  Falls  he  has  ever 
manifested  a  deep  interest  since  he  cast  his  lot  with 
the  citizens  of  the  place.  In  1901  the  Coburn  Cattle 
Co.  was  organized  with  a  capital  of  $250,000,  in 
2500  shares,  held  by  Mr.  Coburn  and  four  of  his 
children,  retaining  1619  shares.  This  corporation 
has  practically  taken  in  charge  all  of  the  Coburn 
cattle  holdings  in  northern   Montana. 

Mr.  Coburn  was  married  in  July,  1865,  in 
Helena,  to  Mary  Morrow,  a  native  of  Canada.  They 
had  seven  children:  Jessie,  now  Mrs.  Maddox; 
William  M.,  Robert  J.,  Wallace  D.,  Agnes  M.,  and 
Edna  and  Warren,  deceased.  Mrs.  Coburn  died 
in  1885,  and,  in  1890,  Mr.  Coburn  married  with 
Mary  Blessing,  a  native  of  Ohio.  They  have  two 
children,  Walter  and  Harold. 


T  AMES  H.  HATHAWAY,  deputy  collector  of 
\  internal  revenue  and  ex-sheriflf  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county,  is  one  of  the  most  highly  es- 
teemed residents  of  Helena,  Mont.  He  was  born  in 
Alonroe  county,  Ohio,  on  September  25,  1844,  the 
son  of  Cephas  and  Anna  (Hill)  Hathaway,  natives 
of  New  Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  The  father  was  a 
saddle  and  harnessmaker,  who  passed  most  of  his 
life  in  Washington  county.  Pa.,  and  in  Ohio,  in 
which  latter  state  he  died,  aged  ninety-two  years, 
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and  the  mother  was  ninety  years  old  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  Mr.  Hathaway  started  for  Montana  in 
1864  from  Cortland,  Ohio.  He  made  the  monot- 
onous overland  journey  in  the  usual  manner,  by  ox 
train,  coming  through  Kansas  and  Lander's  cut- 
ofT,  and  arrived  at  Alder  gulch,  Mont.,  on  June  4, 
1864.  Here  he  engaged  in  mining  and  other  oc- 
cupations until  1865,  when  he  came  to  Helena, 
where  he  has  since  been  a  resident.  The  early  min- 
ing days  of  Mr.  Hathaway  here  included  the  years 
from  1864  to  1870,  and  prior  to  1883  he  was  in  the 
United  States  internal  revenue  service  and  deputy 
United  States  marshal  under  Marshal  A.  C.  Bot- 
kin,  and  he  had  charge  of  the  courts  in  eastern 
Montana  from  1880  to  1883. 

Mr.  Hathaway  was  elected  postmaster  of  the 
national  house  of  representatives  for  the  Fifty-first 
congress.  The  war  record  of  Mr.  Hathaway  is  a 
most  enviable  one.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  One 
Hundred  and  Fifth  Ohio  Infantry,  serving  in  the 
Fourteenth  Army  Corps,  in  the  Army  of  the  Cum- 
berland. He  was  at  the  battles  of  Richmond  and 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  at  Chaplin  Heights,  where  he 
was  wounded  five  times.  He  was  sent  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  from  there  to  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  where  he  was  discharged  in  March, 
1863.  In  1887  Mr.  Hathaway  was  electea  sheriff 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  efficiently  discharging 
the  duties  of  that  office  until  December  20,  1889, 
and  prior  to  that  period  he  had  charge  of  the  of- 
fice under  D.  H.  Churchill,  and  also  served  as  under 
sheriff  for  two  years.  In  1898  he  was  reinstated 
in  the  internal  revenue  service  as  deputy  collector 
for  the  district  of  Montana.  In  1873  Mr.  Hatha- 
way was  married  in  Ohio  to  Miss  Olive  C.  Post, 
who  died  in  1877,  leaving  two  children.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1889,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Ida 
McClintock,  of  Wisconsin,  and  they  have  one  son, 
Paul  A.  Fraternally  Mr.  Hathaway  is  a  member 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  he  is  past 
grand  master,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Montana.  The 
career  of  Mr.  Hathaway  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  JMontana,  and  he  enjoys  the  respect  of  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  He  is  a  man  of  great 
executive  ability  and  of  the  highest  integrity. 


DAN  R.  HARRIS,  although  born  in  Wales,  has 
passed  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  as  a 
trans-Mississippian  and  is  truly  an  early  pioneer  of 
Montana,    exemplifying   great   force    of    character 


and  practical  ability.  Possessing  one  of  the  finest 
ranches  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  he  can  now  enjoy  life 
to  its  fullest  extent,  as  he  holds  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  whole  valley.  He 
was  born  in  Wales  on  May  5,  1853,  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Ann  (Williams)  Harris,  both  natives 
of  Monmouthshire,  Wales.  His  paternal  grand- 
parents were  Thomas  and  Mary  (Parry)  Harris, 
the  former  of  England  and  the  latter  of  Monmouth- 
shire. The  maternal  great-grandfather  was  John 
Parry,  also  of  Wales.  In  1853  Thomas  Harris 
brought  his  family  to  New  Orleans,  ascended  the 
Mississippi  by  boat  to  St.  Louis  and  thence  trav- 
eled to  Nebraska  where  was  their  home  for  eight 
years.  The  family  then  went  to  Utah,  where  they 
tarried  for  a  time,  but  the  father  came  to  Montana 
and  immediately  plunged  into  mining  enterprises, 
his  initial  point  being  Alder  gulch,  where  he  ar- 
rived on  October  15,  1863.  The  following  winter 
he  passed  with  his  family  in  Utah,  but  returned  to 
the  Montana  gold  gulches  in  the  spring  and  labored 
industriously  in  them  for  several  years.  During  his 
two  years'  labor  in  Bear  gulch  he  struck  a  fine  pay 
streak;  going  later  to  Lincoln  gulch,  he  with  a 
party  of  twenty-eight  unprofitably  worked  a  mine 
on  shares.  In  the  fall  of  1871  he  removed  to  the 
Gallatin  valley  and  engaged  in  farming.  Return- 
ing to  Utah  and  bringing  his  family  to  Montana, 
he  here  made  his  permanent  home,  and  now  re- 
sides with  his  son  near  Spring  Hill,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-five  years,  having  been  born  on  No- 
vember 6,  1816. 

Until  he  was  nine  years  old  Dan  R,  Harris  resided 
with  his  parents  in  Nebraska,  coming  with  them  to 
LItah  where  he  remained  with  his  mother  until  he 
was  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  became  associated 
with  the  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  &  Iron  Company,  at 
Almy,  four  miles  from  Evanston,  Wyo.,  and  in 
July,  1874,  came  to  Montana,  first  settling  on  Wil- 
low, and  later  on  Reese  creek,  where  he  followed 
general  farming  and  occasional  mining.  In  1898 
Mr.  Harris  purchased  his  present  property,  the 
Bamber  ranch,  at  Spring  Hill,  Gallatin  county,  con- 
taining 400  acres  of  excellent  land,  much  of  it  being 
thoroughly  irrigated,  and  his  principal  crops  are 
wheat,  oats  and  barley.  To  Miss  Jenette  Fife,  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Harris  was  married  on  March  16, 
1881.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Alexander  and 
Jenette  Fife,  of  Henefer,  Utah.  Of  their  six  chil- 
dren, one,  Nettie  N.,  is  deceased.  The  others  are 
Alexander  T.,  Pearl  A.,  Roy  L.,  Earl  E.  and  Carl. 
Mr.  Harris  has  successfully  prospected  for  copper 
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leads  in  the  vicinity  of  Spring  Hill  and  at  Sixteen 
Mile.  Considerable  work  has  been  done  upon  the 
Spring  Hill  property,  in  which  Mr.  Harris  is  heav- 
ily interested. 


QAMUEL  T.  HAUSER.— Among  the  earliest 
vJ  pioneers  in  the  van  of  advancing  civilization  in 
the  noithwest  was  Hon.  Samuel  T.  Hauser,  ex- 
governor  of  the  territory  of  Montana,  one  of  the 
forceful  and  energetic  factors  that  brought  fruition 
to  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  optimists  con- 
cerning the  welfare  of  this  young  commonwealth. 
To  outline  his  career  during  the  territorial  and 
state  epochs  is  to  sketch  much  of  the  history  of 
the  country  which  he  has  seen  emerge  from  the 
ruggedness  of  a  wilderness  to  become  the  home 
communities  of  cultured,  refined  and  progressive 
citizens,  and  when,  in  1885,  President  Cleveland 
named  him  governor  of  the  territory,  the  appoint- 
ment called  forth  from  the  people  of  Montana 
uniform  approval  and  endorsement. 

Samuel  T.  Hauser  was  born  in  Falmouth,  Pen- 
dleton county,  Ky.,  on  January  10,  1833.  His 
early  education,  the  foundation  of  wider  scholastic 
attainments,  was  received  in  the  public  schools, 
and  in  1854,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  he 
removed  to  Missouri,  where  as  a  civil  engineer  he 
was  employed  by  dififerent  railroad  companies. 
Later  he  served  as  assistant  engineer  in  building 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
roads, and  was  chief  engineer  on  the  Lexington 
branch  of  the  former,  the  division  extending  from 
Lexington  to  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  he  held  this  im- 
portant office  until  1862.  In  the  earlier  half  of 
that  year  he  came  up  the  Missouri  to  Fort  Benton, 
and  in  June  crossed  the  country  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Columbia  river,  where  he  prospected  for 
gold  for  a  time.  The  same  year  he  came  to  Ban- 
nack,  then  just  opening  its  treasures  to  the  indus- 
trious placer  miner,  and  in  the  autumn  he  trailed 
down  the  Yellowstone  over  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
course.  The  history  of  this,  the  "Yellowstone  ex- 
pedition of  1863,"  the  story  of  its  hardships,  its 
perils  and  its  romance,  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
in  the  annals  that  chronicle  the  "winning  of  the 
west,''  and  among  that  adventurous  band  of  sturdy 
pioneers,  openmg  to  advancing  thousands  a  new 
world,  teeming  with  mineral  wealth  and  affording 
perennial  and  luxurious  pasturage  for  millions  of 
cattle  and  sheep,  none  was  more  indefatigable, 
none   braver   and    none   more   sacracious   and   re- 


sourceful than  Gov.  Hauser.  The  history  of  this 
civil-military  enterprise  is  preserved  in  the  journal 
of  Capt.  James  Stuart  and  in  the  ably  collated 
reminiscences  of  Gov.  Hauser.  There  were  fifteen 
men  in  the  party.  On  the  night  of  May  12,  1863, 
the  party  was  attacked  by  Indians,  and  a  number 
of  the  men  were  seriously  wounded.  Mr.  Hauser 
received  a  wound  in  the  left  breast,  the  ball  passing 
through  a  thick  memorandum  book  in  his  shirt 
pocket  and  lodging  in  a  rib  over  his  heart,  the 
presence  of  the  book  saving  his  life.  His  intrepid 
bravery  was  shown  on  more  than  one  instance  dur- 
ing this  trip,  and  of  the  expedition  a  local  history 
has  said  that  it  "must  certainly  be  credited  with  the 
discovery  of  the  Virginia  mines  and  the  opening  of 
the  Yellowstone  country.  Through  it  came  the  in- 
formation and  most  of  the  enterprise  which  placed 
Montana  a  leader  among  the  territories  within  a 
short  time  after  the  first  American  settlements 
were  made."  This  was  but  one  of  the  many  dis- 
tinguished services  which  Mr.  Hauser  has  rendered 
Montana. 

It  was  at  once  seen  that  a  new  leader  of  men 
had  come  to  the  territory  and  his  abilities  were 
speedily  recognized.  In  1865,  in  company  with 
M.  P.  Langford,  Mr.  Flauser  organized  a  bank  at 
Virginia  City,  under  the  firm  name  of  S.  T.  Hauser 
&  Co.  But  here  his  enterprise  did  not  linger. 
Those  were  days  of  action,  industry  and  push. 
Soon  afterward  he  organized  a  mining  company, 
and  at  Argenta  he  built  the  first  furnace  erected 
in  the  territory.  He  continued  the  work  of  inject- 
ing life,  strong  commercial  life,  into  various  com- 
munities. He  organized  in  1866  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Helena,  the  St.  Louis  Mining  Com- 
pany at  Phillipsburg,  later  the  Hope  Mining  Com- 
pany, and  here  was  erected  the  first  silver  mill  of  the 
territory.  Other  financial  institutions  which  sprang 
into  being  through  his  action  were  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Butte,  the  First  National  of  Fort 
Benton  and  the  First  National  of  Missoula.  Gov. 
Hauser  then  associated  himself  with  other  enter- 
prising capitalists  and  built  these  railroads :  Hel- 
ena &  Boulder  Valley,  Helena  &  Jefferson  Coun- 
ty, Drummon  &  Phillipsburg,  Helena  &  Red 
Mountain,  Helena  Northern,  and  Missoula  &  Bit- 
ter Root  Valley.  He  also  organized  the  Helena  & 
Livingston  Smelting  &  Reduction  Company.  Gov. 
Hauser  is  a  Democrat,  and  in  the  councils  of  De- 
mocracy his  influence  has  been  one  of  potency,  while 
he  has  been  an  earnest  and  able  exponent  of  and 
worker  in  the  heat  of  numerous  campaigns.     In 
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1884  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national 
convention,  in  which  he  was  one  of  the  committee 
to  notify  the  nominees,  Cleveland  and  Hendricks, 
of  their  nomination.  In  July,  1885,  President 
Cleveland  named  him  as  governor  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Montana,  and  he  was  its  first  resident  gov- 
ernor. After  a  service  of  eighteen  months  he  re- 
signed the  gubernatorial  office,  his  administration 
being  one  of  signal  discrimmation  and  ability,  one 
which  conserved  the  best  interests  of  the  territory. 
In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Hauser  is  identified 
with  the  time-honored  order  of  Freemasons.  In 
1871  Gov.  Hauser  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Ellen  Farrar,  a  daughter  of  a  distinguished 
physician  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  of  this  union 
two  children  have  been  born,  Ellen  and  Samuel 
Thomas,  Jr.  The  line  presence  of  Gov.  Hauser 
and  his  manly  character  have  endeared  him  to  all 
with  whom  he  has  met  in  business  or  social  rela- 
tions. 

Gov.  Hauser 's  long  connection  with  civil  en- 
gineering led  him  into  scenes  that  were  often 
thrilling  and  sometimes  involved  personal  peril.  We 
will  give  one  heretofore  unpublished  episode  in  his 
career  that  is  replete  with  realism.  It  occurred 
a  few  months  subsequent  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  war,  and  the  scene  was  in  ]\Iis- 
souri,  where  the  Governor  was  assisting  in  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  in  some  of  the  "back 
counties."  He  learned  that  a  man  was  to  be  tried 
for  his  life  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.  To  Mf. 
Hauser  this  proceeding  appeared  strange  and  un- 
warranted, and  with  a  friend  who  was  a  resident  of 
the  locality,  he  went  to  the  "court,"  where  they 
found  a  young  man  of  not  unprepossessing  appear- 
ance charged  with  placing  poison  in  a  spring.  There 
was  no  evidence  whatever  to  indicate  that  poi- 
son had  ever  been  put  into  the  spring,  but  the 
court  had  evidently  been  convened  to  convict  the 
prisoner,  and  this  was  done  quickly.  The  con- 
demned man  was  led  to  a  neighboring  grove,  a 
rope  was  thrown  over  a  limb  of  a  tree  and  he  was 
asked  if  he  had  anything  to  say.  He  replied  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  alleged  crime,  and  re- 
quested that  his  mother  might  be  informed  of 
what  he  had  said  as  he  thus  stood  in  the  shadow 
of  death.  The  pathetic  incident  and  the  wrong  of 
it  aroused  the  indignation  of  Mr  Hauser  and  he 
loudly  protested  that  the  proceedings  were  un- 
lawful and  that  no  justice  court  in  the  Union  held 
jurisdiction  over  human  life.  Instantly  a  hundred 
malignant  faces  v/ere  turned  toward  the  intruder 


on  Missouri  "justice,"  and  he  was  vigorously 
cursed  as  a  Yankee.  His  friend  tried  to  explain 
that  Mr.  Hauser  was  a  Kentuckian,  but  the  mob 
was  obdurate.  At  that  instant  his  friend,  a  power- 
ful athlete,  suddenly  pulled  him  from  his  horse 
in  time  to  avoid  his  being  shot  by  one  of  the 
guards,  and  then  threw  him  upon  his  horse  and 
started  homeward  at  a  gallop.  The  daring  efiforts 
of  Mr.  Hauser  were  made  in  vain,  and,  as  subse- 
quently ascertained,  an  innocent  man  was  lynched. 
Mr.  Hauser  wrote  to  Senator  Vest,  who  was  then 
publishing  a  paper  at  Boonville,  Mo.,  and  in  which 
he  printed  the  letter.  It  in  time  found  its  way  to 
that  section,  and  as  a  result  the  Governor  was 
warned  to  leave  the  country,  but  he  remained  and 
completed  his  work.  This  was  but  one  incident 
of  the  many  exciting  and  tragical  scenes  through 
which  he  passed  in  the  old  times,  and  it  illustrates 
both  his  kindly  qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  and  his 
courage.  In  conclusion  we  will  briefly  advert  to 
his  genealogy.  His  father,  also  Samuel  T.  Hauser, 
was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  university  of  that  state  in  1817,  with  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  A  lawyer  of  eminence,  he  served 
with  distinction  on  the  bench  of  Kentucky,  his  later 
home,  and  where  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Mary  A.  Kenneth,  of  that  state.  They  had 
four  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  Gov.  Hauser  was  George  Hauser,  born 
in  Germany,  whence  he  emigrated  to  the  United 
State  prior  to  the  Revolution,  in  which  he  served 
in  the  North  Carolina  troops,  in  which  state  he 
died. 


^IMLLIS  HENRY  HAVILAND,  M.  D.,  of 
VV  Butte,  was  born  at  Pawling,  Duchess  coun- 
ty, N.  Y.,  on  September  10,  1864,  in  the  fourth 
American  generation  of  a  French  family,  whose 
ancestors  originally  moved  from  England  to 
France.  The  Doctor's  father,  Willis  H.  Haviland, 
was  a  leading  druggist  af  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for 
over  twenty  years.  He  married  his  third  cousin, 
Miss  Hannah  W.  Haviland,  and  the  Doctor  was 
their  only  child.  He  attended  Glens  Falls  Acade- 
my, Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute  and  later 
Cornwall  Heights  School  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.  In  medicine  he  was  a  student  of  Dr.  Stephen 
F.  Birdsall,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  was  finally 
graduated  with  honors  from  the  New  York  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  College  and  Hospital,  in  April, 
1888.     He  then   visited  the   hospitals   of  London, 
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Paris  and  Germany.  He  then  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Minneapohs,  Minn.,  and  entered  into  ac- 
tive practice.  In  1888  and  1890  he  held  several 
positions  of  trust  on  the  staff  of  the  hospitals  in 
and  near  the  city,  and  was  winning  golden  opinions 
even  from  his  professional  brethren  when  failing 
health  drove  him  to  seek  a  different  climate,  and  in 
September,  1890,  he  located  at  Butte,  Mont.,  passed 
the  state  board  examination  and  continued  to  prac- 
tice homeopathy  until  the  autumn  of  1898. 

He  then  became  associated  with  Dr.  O.  B.  Whit- 
ford,  and  under  the  persuasion  and  instruction  of 
that  accomplished  gentleman  and  medical  scholar, 
he  became  a  practitioner  of  the  eclectic  school. 
For  this  change  he  has  never  ceased  to  be  grateful 
to  Dr.  Whit  ford,  although  it  involved  laborious 
study  and  investigation  on  his  own  part.  The  Doc- 
tor's office  and  residence  are  at  219  West  Park 
street,  where  he  is  constant  and  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  professional  duties  of  an  ever-expand- 
ing practice  as  an  eclectic  physician.  Here  also  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Page  Haviland,  and  his  five-year- 
old  daughter,  Elizabeth,  together  with  his  aged 
mother,  Mrs.  Hannah  W.  Haviland,  add  greatly  to 
the  completeness  of  a  very  happy  family  circle. 
The  Doctor  is  a  charter  member  of  Silver  Bow 
Lodge  No.  240,  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  which  was  chartered  in  1892.  He  was  elected 
exalted  ruler  in  1895  and  again  in  1899  and  was 
appointed  district  deputy  for  Montana  by  the  grand 
exalted  ruler  in  1900  and  1901.  He  was  further 
honored  in  1901  by  appointment  as  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  three  on  work  and  ritual  of  the  grand 
lodge,  being  the  first  recognition  of  this  character 
given  to  Montana  in  the  history  of  the  order.  The 
good-fellowship  of  this  order  gives  scope  for  the 
geniality  and  comradeship  of  his  own  nature;  and 
its  higher  and  more  benevolent  demands  find  in  him 
a  ready  and  liberal  respondent.  For  although  occu- 
pied very  busily,  as  he  must  be,  with  the  claims  of 
an  exacting  and  growing  practice,  he  does  not  ig- 
nore those  of  a  social  nature  or  the  more  important 
ones  of  humanity. 


WILLIAM  P.  S.  HAWK.— There  are  no  rules 
for  building  character;  there  are  no  rules  for 
achieving  success.  Thus  it  is  that  a  man  who  can 
rise  from  a  lowly  station  to  a  one  of  marked  re- 
sponsibility is  he  who  can  discern  and  make  fit 
utilization  of  the  opportunities  that  present  them- 


selves. The  life  of  W.  P.  S.  Hawk  has  been 
marked  by  consecutive  advancement  and  he  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  able  young  business  men  of 
Helena,  and  here  he  is  superintendent  of  the  sixth 
district  of  the  western  division  of  the  Postal  Tele- 
graph-Cable Company,  implying  the  control  and  di- 
rection of  an  extensive  business.  Mr.  Hawk  was 
born  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  on  April  24,  1865,  the  son  of 
Philip  and  Sarah  M.  (Rogers)  Hawk,  natives  of 
Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  Ptiilip  Hawk  was  a  pho- 
tographer, thoroughly  skilled  in  his  art.  His  par- 
ents, Pennsylvania  Germans,  were  among  the  early 
settlers  of  Ohio,  locating  there  about  1770.  His 
maternal  grandparents  were  pioneers  of  Ohio,  com- 
ing from  West  Virginia.  William  P.  S.  Hawk 
attended  the  public  schools  of  Anderson,  Ind., 
whither  his  parents  had  removed  in  1872.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  he  was  employed  as  clerk 
in  a  grocery  at  Anderson  for  three  years,  and  was 
similarly  engaged  in  Cincinnati  for  one  year.  In 
1883  he  returned  to  his  home  and  entered  the  office 
of  the  local  station  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Daj'ton  Railroad,  with  a  veteran  telegrapher,  Mr. 
George  Griswold,  where  he  became  an  expert  teleg- 
raphist, and  in  1885  was  given  a  position  at  the 
key  on  that  road,  being  later  employed  in  Indiana, 
Missouri  and  Montana.  In  1887  he  was  operator 
and  bill  clerk  at  Knox,  Ind.,  but  in  a  short  time 
he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
road, as  operator,  holding  positions  at  Centertown 
and  Lamonte,  Mo.  In  September,  1887,  Mr.  Hawk 
started  for  Dallas,  Tex.,  but  soon  changed  his 
plans  and  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Fort  Assin- 
niboine,  where  he  for  a  time  was  employed  in  the 
office  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Telegraph  Company, 
after  which  he  was  transferred  to  Fort  Benton, 
where  he  was  manager  of  the  local  office  until  No- 
vember, 1890.  While  a  resident  of  Fort  Benton,  Mr. 
Hawk  was  city  treasurer  and  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Fort  Benton  Water  and  Electric  Light 
Company,  and  interested  in  a  lumber  and  fuel  busi- 
ness in  that  city.  In  November,  1890,  he  came 
to  the  Helena  office  (which  had  more  nat- 
ural advantages  for  promotion)  as  night 
operator  and  the  next  spring  was  made  man- 
ager of  the  office,  and  in  November,  1892, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  the  gene-al  manager 
of  the  system.  On  January  i,  1894,  Mr.  Hawk  ef- 
fected a  lease  of  the  lines  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Telegraph  Company  for  one  year,  and  before  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  entered  into  a  bonded  agree- 
ment to  purchase  the  property  and  to  complete  the 
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payment  of  the  amount  involved  within  five  years 
from  January  i,  1895,  when  the  original  lease 
would  expire.  He  completed  the  payments,  how- 
ever, in  July,  1898,  and  then  sold  the  property  to  the 
Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Company,  who  appointed 
him  superintendent  of  the  sixth  district  of  the  west- 
ern division,  to  comprise  eventually  much  western 
territory.  While  the  first  system  was  under  his  con- 
trol Mr.  Hawk  effected  great  improvements,  hand- 
ling the  important  work  with  facility  and  ability, 
and  it  was  a  natural  result  that  his  present  employ- 
ers should  enlist  his  co-operation  when  it  absorbed 
the  system. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hawk  has  ever  given  support  to 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1889 
he  was  elected  to  the  responsible  office  of  city 
treasurer  of  Fort  Benton,  retaining  the  position  for 
two  years,  giving  a  careful  and  economical  admin- 
istration. He  resigned  this  office  when  he  removed 
to  Helena.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Helena 
Lodge  No.  193,  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks;  Lincoln  Lodge  No.  97,  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  and  Nile  Council  No.  95,  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  the  Pyramids ;  he  also  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Montana  Club  and  Lambs'  Club. 
Mr.  Hawk  has  a  lively  interest  in  athletic  sports, 
and  in  1900  was  a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the 
Helena  base  ball  club,  while  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Helena  Athletic  Association  and  the  Golf 
Club,  being  an  enthusiastic  golfer  and  hand  ball 
player.  He  and  his  family  are  attendants  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  On  November  24,  1891,  Mr. 
Hawk  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Vesta  Inez 
Baker,  who  was  born  in  Iowa,  where  her  father  is 
a  prominent  farmer.  Their  marriage  was  solem- 
nized in  Ohio,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  Hawk's  sister, 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Sumner,  whom  she  was  then  visiting. 
Three  children  have  been  born  to  them :  Helen, 
Dorothy  and  Margaret.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawk  are 
prominent  in  the  social  life  of. the  capital  city  and 
enjoy  a  distinctive  popularity. 


T^RASTUS  CHAPMAN  HAYNES.— Connect- 
i^  icut  gave  to  the  American  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence both  mental  vigor  and  military  valor,  wise 
men  in  counsel  and  brave  men  in  the  field,  and 
among  these  were  the  Hayneses  and  Chapmans, 
from  whom  descends  Erastus  Chapman  Haynes. 
He,  however,  was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1841,  a  son  of 
Philo  and  Electa    (Chapman)    Haynes.     They  re- 


moved to  Ohio  from  Connecticut  about  1834  and 
from  there  in  1842  to  Iowa,  where  the  father  fol- 
lowed farming  and  milling.  Erastus  was  the  first 
born  of  their  seven  children.  He  was  early 
obliged  to  work  on  the  farm,  as  the  family  was 
large,  and  has  had  less  than  one  year  of  schooling. 
He  is,  however,  a  man  of  considerable  general  and 
technical  knowledge,  gathered  by  study  and  obser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Haynes  worked  on  the  Iowa  farm  until  he 
was  thirty-nine  years  old,  and  then,  in  1881,  came  to 
Montana,  locating  on  the  ranch  which  he  now  occu- 
pies. It  embraces  240  acres  of  railroad  land,  pur- 
chased by  him,  and  is  very  productive,  yielding 
large  crops.  Here  he  feeds  numbers  of  young  stock 
and  carries  on  a  profitable  trade  in  cattle.  In  polit- 
ical affiliation ,  Mr.  Haynes  is  a  Republican,  and 
solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his  party,  but  not 
an  officeseeker.  He  is,  however,  deeply  interested 
in  matters  which  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the 
community,  and  contributes  his  due  portion  to 
them.  He  was  married  in  1874  to  Miss  Edith 
Campbell,  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  has  three  chil- 
dren :  Otis,  Halsey  and  Daisy,  all  living  at  home, 
and  well  educated,  doing  credit  to  their  ancestry 
and  giving  promise  of  abundant  usefulness.  The 
family  ranks  high  in  the  community  and  enjoys  the 
respect  and  regard  of  all  classes. 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  HAYS,  secretary  of  state 
of  Montana  and  a  resident  of  Helena,  was 
born  at  Punxsutawney,  Jefferson  county,  Pa.,  on 
March  12,  1862.  He  is  the  son  of  John  L.  and 
Sarah  E.  Hays.  The  ancestry  of  his  parents  were 
Scotch  and  Irish  and  among  the  earliest  settlers 
of  Pennsylvania.  John  L.  Hays  has  been  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  building  and  loan  business  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  George  M.  Hays  received  his 
elementary  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland,  to  which  city  his  parents  removed  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  Scarcely  had  he 
arrived  at  his  majority  when  the  wider  opportun- 
ities and  possibilities  of  the  west  attracted  his  at- 
tention, and  in  1883  he  came  to  Montana  and  lo- 
cated at  Billings.  This  was  the  period  of  the  or- 
ganization of  Yellowstone  county,  and  to  its  future 
success  and  improvement  Mr.  Hays  has  since  de- 
voted much  time  and  attention.  From  1883  to 
1885  he  held  the  office  of  deputy  county  treasurer 
and  clerk,  and,  when  Billings  was  incorporated,. 
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he  held  ihe  office  of  city  treasurer  for  one  year. 
In  the  fall  of  1886  he  was  elected  clerk  and  re- 
corder of  Yellowstone  county,  and  was  re-elected 
in  the  fall  of  1888.  In  1889  he  was  elected  clerk 
of  the  district  court  for  three  years.  In  November, 
1886,  Mr.  Hays  was  married  to  Miss  Jennie  Jones, 
of  Llangefin,  North  Wales,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Jones,  of  the  same  country.  To  them  have  been 
born  four  children,  Donald  L.,  John  Lambert, 
Ethel  Maud  and  George  M.,  Jr.  Mrs.  Hays  is  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  church  and  in  the  society 
of  Billings  the  family  is  prominent. 

Mr.  Hays  was  influential  in  the  organization  of 
the  newly  incorporated  city  of  Billings  and  the 
state.  In  1893  he  was  engaged  as  assistant  cashier 
of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Billings,  and  in 
1897  he  came  to  Helena  as  assistant  state  treas- 
urer. In  the  November  election  of  1900  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  state  for  Montana,  defeating 
A.  N.  Yoder,  of  Butte.  The  affiliations  of  Mr. 
Hays  have  always  been  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  although  in  the  past  Yellowstone  county  has 
been  strongly  Republican,  his  recognized  fitness, 
devotion  to  business  and  genial  courtesy  to  all 
rendered  him  deservedly  popular  and  he  received 
the  cordial  support  of  many  Republicans.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Hays  is  a  member  of  all  Masonic  or- 
ders and  a  Knight  of  the  Red  Cross  of  Constan- 
tine,  of  whom  there  are  but  eleven  in  Montana. 
From  1899  to  1900  he  was  grand  commander  of 
the  Knights  Templar  of  Montana.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  Lodge  No.  394,  of  Bilhngs. 

Since  coming  to  the  territory  of  Montana  the 
financial,  political  and  social  success  of  Mr.  Hays 
has  been  most  happy.  He  has  been  chairman  of 
the  Yellowstone  county  Democratic  central  com- 
mittee, a  member  of  the  Democratic  state  central 
committee,  a  member  of  the  Montana  board  of 
World's  Fair  commissioners,  and  of  many  other 
important  boards  and  commissions  involving  duties 
of  the  highest  responsibility.  At  all  times  and  in 
all  places  he  has  fully  and  ably  sustained  himself, 
thus  winning  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
community  in  which  he  resides  as  well  as  that  of  a 
host  of  friends  and  associates  throughout  the 
state. 


\yi  A.  HARRISON,  of  Big  Timber,  was  born  at 
VV  Gait,  Ontario,  on  September  27,  1836.  His 
father  was  John  W.  Harrison,  of  Toronto,  and  his 


mother  Eliza  Galloway,  of  New  York  state.  He 
had  three  brothers  and  three  sisters.  His  father 
kept  a  hotel  at  Rockland,  near  Dundas,  Ontario, 
where  his  early  life  and  school  days  were  spent. 
In  1854  he  followed  his  father  to  Minnesota,  and  a 
year  later  returned  to  Canada  on  business  which 
detained  him  about  three  years.  He  then  went 
back  to  Minnesota  remaining  there  engaged  in 
lumbering  until  the  spring  of  1866.  When  the 
Civil  waf  broke  out  he  applied  for  enlistment  in 
the  Federal  army,  but  owing  to  a  defective  limb  he 
was  not  accepted.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  started 
for  Montana,  being  guided  by  halfbreeds.  When 
the  guides  left  the  train  some  of  the  horses  went 
too,  and  one  of  them  who  remained  as  guide  was 
suspected  of  aiding  in  the  theft.  Some  of  the  party 
determined  to  hang  the  Indian,  and  others  opposed 
doing  this.  The  disagreement  was  settled  by  taking 
the  halfbreed  to  Fort  Benton  for  trial,  and  on  the 
way  he  escaped. 

Mr.  Harrison  arrived  at  Last  Chance  gulch  on 
September  5,  1866,  remaining  until  the  spring  of 
1867.  He  helped  to  build  a  quartz  mill  on  Grizzly 
gulch  and  then  went  down  the  Fort  Benton  road 
and  erected  a  stage  station  at  Bird  Tail  rock.  He 
made  various  trips  about  the  west  seeking  a  perma- 
nent location,  one  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  others  to 
Nevada  and  Minnesota.  In  Nevada  he  built  several 
stamp  mills,  one  of  them  being  for  Hon.  Leland 
Stanford.  In  the  spring  of  1870  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Montana,  locating  on  White  Tail  Deer 
creek,  where  he  spent  about  nine  years.  He  assisted 
in  the  construction  of  the  Centennial  mill,  the  first 
erected  in  Butte,  whose  steam  whistle  was  the  first 
ever  blown  in  that  city.  In  the  fall  of  1879  ^^ 
took  up  a  desert  claim  on  the  Yellowstone  at  the 
mouth  of  Sweet  Grass  river,  where  he  now  has  a 
ranch  of  1,700  acres,  on  which  he  runs  valuable 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep.  He  was  the  first  man  to 
take  water  by  ditch  put  of  the  Sweet  Grass  river 
for  irrigation,  constructing  one  ditch  more  than 
three  miles  long.  His  system  of  irrigation  is  very 
complete  and  makes  his  land  fruitful  in  timothy 
and  alfalfa,  of  which  he  raises  some  500  tons  a 
vear.  He  is  always  looking  for  improvements,  and 
has  in  contemplation  an  enterprise  for  securing 
additional  water  from  the  Yellowstone  river. 

In  November,  1865,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  E.  Davis,  a  daughter  of  Jonathan  Davis,  of 
New  York,  and  has  three  children.  He  has  served 
his  community  for  four  years  as  an  assessor,  and 
has  always  borne  his  share  of  the  burdens  of  good 
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citizenship.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  and  takes  an  earnest  and  intelh^ent  inter- 
est in  every  public  improvement,  showing  that  he 
is  a  progressive  and  representative  man.  He  was 
postmaster  of  his  town  for  eight  years.  Living  on 
the  frontier  as  he  has,  and  having  large  holdings 
of  cattle  and  horses,  Mr.  Harrison  has  had  fre- 
quent adventures  with  Indians  and  other  law- 
breakers, being  compelled  oftentimes  to  defend  his 
rights  and  property  by  force  of  arms. 


THOMPSON  G.  HEINE,  M.  D.— The  special- 
izing tendency  in  the  various  professions  with- 
in later  years  has  been  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
mature  judgment  and  has  eventuated  in  inestima- 
ble good.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  medicine 
and  surgery,  for  in  no  field  of  human  endeavor 
have  more  gigantic  advances  been  made  than  in  these 
sciences.  The  able  physician  realizes  that  by  giv- 
ing particular  thought,  study,  investigation  and  at- 
tention to  certain  classes  of  disease  or  to  the  dis- 
ease of  certain  specific  organs,  he  may  accomplish 
more  for  suffering  humanity  than  he  can  by  scat- 
tering his  powers  over  a  larger  field.  So  this  pro- 
cess of  concentration  is  viewed  with  satisfaction 
by  the  profession  and  laity  alike,  and  we  here  enter 
brief  record  of  Dr.  Heine,  one  of  the  leading  spe- 
cialists of  Montana,  who  gives  special  attention 
to  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat.  He 
has  been  engaged  in  active  medical  practice  in 
Butte  since  1895  and  has  attained  distinctive  pres- 
tige as  a  practitioner  and  marked  popularity  as  a 
man  among  men.  He  is  a  native  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  born  on  May  25,  1863,  the  son  of 
Henry  and  Winifred  (Williams)  Heine,  and  both 
of  his  parents  were  natives  of  that  province,  where 
the  father  was  an  agriculturist  until  his  death  in 
the  spring  of  1900.  His  wife's  death  occurred  in 
1896.  Her  father,  a  colonel  in  the  English  army, 
early  came  to  New  Brunswick,  and  established  a 
home  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Thomas  G.  Heine,  the  youngest  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, in  the  public  schools  of  New  Brunswick  laid 
the  foundation  for  that  broad  and  substantial 
scholastic  superstructure  which  is  now  his,  and 
later  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  provincial  nor- 
mal school  at  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  and  was  gradu- 
ated in  the  class  of  18S1.  He  then  gave  attention 
to  teaching  until  1884,  when  he  removed  to  Min- 
nesota, locating  in  Minneapolis,  where  he  began 


the  study  of  medicine  finally  matriculating  in  the 
Minnesota  Hospital  College,  now  known  as  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Here  he  was  graduated  in  1888  with  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Commg  soon  after- 
ward to  the  state  of  Washington  the  young  physi- 
cian there  practiced  about  eighteen  months,  then 
came  to  Montana  and  engaged  in  a  successful 
practice  at  Phillipsburg,  Granite  county,  until  1894, 
when  he  went  to  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  devoted  six 
months  to  the  special  study  of  diseases  of  the  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat,  securing  the  most  efficient 
preceptors  and  the  best  of  clinical  privileges.  He 
then  continued  his  studies  in  the  famous  Moreneld 
and  Golden  Square  hospitals  in  London,  England. 
Six  months  later  Dr.  Heine  returned  to  America, 
and  after  a  short  practice  in  California  came  to 
Butte,  beginning  his  medical  career  here  in  the 
fall  of  1895.  Here  in  his  special  professional 
lines  he  has  gained  marked  distinction  and 
has  been  remarkably  successful.  He  has  the 
most  improved  instruments  demanded  in  his 
special  work,  and  has  himself  invented  sev- 
eral instruments  which  have  been  highly  ap- 
proved by  his  professional  confreres.  Dr.  Heine 
has  contributed  articles  for  leading  medical  jour- 
nals describing  treatment  he  has  given  and  unique 
operations  he  has  performed,  especially  in  the  re- 
moval of  cataracts.  He  is  an  authority  on  diseases 
of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  frequent  re- 
course is  had  to  his  advice  by  other  physicians. 
He  is  a  man  of  genial  personality  and  holds  the 
esteem  and  friendship  of  those  with  whom  he  be- 
comes associated. 

In  politics  Dr.  Heine  maintains  an  independent 
attitude.  While  a  resident  of  Phillipsburg  he  was 
elected  alderman  on  the  Republican  ticket.  Fra- 
ternally he  holds  membership  in  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  the  Independent  Order  of 
Foresters,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
and  the  Select  Knights.  He  has  held  office  in  sev- 
eral of  these  organizations,  and  takes  active  in- 
terest in  them  so  far  as  his  profession  work  will 
permit.  .  A  man  of  marked  business  ability,  he  is 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Tri-metallic  Mining 
&  Milling  Company,  with  officers  in  Butte,  which 
owns  and  operates  extensive  and  valuable  mines 
in  Idaho.  He  has  other  mining  interests  and  is  the 
owner  of  valuable  real  estate  in  Butte,  Seattle  and 
Phillipsburg.  a  foundry  and  machine  shop  at  Wal- 
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lace,  Idaho,  and  an  interest  in  a  plantation  in 
Mexico.  On  April  30,  1889,  Dr.  Heine  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Minnie  B.  W.  Sharpe,  who 
was  bom  in  New  Brunswick.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren, H.  L.  Bliss  and  Mildred  L.  S.  Heine. 


HON.  LEE  MANTLE.— Of  human  life  his- 
tory records  mainly  the  bloody  aspect.  She 
delights  in  and  expatiates  on  the  doings  of  daring 
and  violent  men.  The  victory  of  Marathon — the 
defense  of  Thermopylae — the  passage  of  the  Gra- 
nicus,  the  exploits  of  Achilles,  Alexander,  Hannibal, 
Caesar,  Napoleon — these  and  the  like  are  the  staple 
of  her  theme.  Concerning  the  really  great  events  in 
man's  annals — the  first  use  of  iron,  the  invention 
of  the  plow,  the  spindle,  the  loom,  the  mariner's 
compass,  she  is  almost  if  not  entirely  silent. 
Archimedes  is  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the  ac- 
cident of  his  connection  with  the  defense  of  Syra- 
cuse; while  the  invention  of  printing  even,  so  re- 
cent and  so  mighty  a  transformer  of  the  mental 
world,  is  claimed  by  different  nations  for  different 
and  still  obscure  men,  though  we  know  well  who 
first  compounded  gunpowder,  where  cannons  were 
first  used,  and  where  the  bayonet  was  invented. 
The  avenues  and  squares  of  our  cities  are  rich  in 
monuments  to  military  and  naval  heroes.  The 
statue  of  some  proud  commander  looks  down  upon 
us  on  every  side.  Their  deeds  are  written  in  all  our 
chronicles  and  sung  by  all  our  bards.  These  are  the 
heroes  of  destruction,  and  are  preserved  in  bronze 
or  marble  and  everywhere  held  up  to  admiration. 
From  this  bias  not  even  the  page  of  sacred  history 
is  free.  Even  in  the  Bible,  to  wnich  we  turn  for 
lessons  of  peace  and  good  will,  we  find  the  same 
vaunting  story,  "Saul  has  slain  his  thousands,  but 
David  his  tens  of  thousands ;"  and  this  shout  of 
triumph,  of  blood  and  battle,  has  rung  echoing  down 
the  ages. 

It  is  our  more  agreeable  task  to  record  in  this 
column  the  story  of  one  of  the  captains  of  con- 
struction, whose  triumphs  are  none  the  less  signal 
because  won  in  the  peaceful  fields  of  productive 
enterprise,  without  clamor  or  ostentation,,  ^nd  for 
rather  than  over  his  fellow  men. 

Hon.  Lee  Mantle,  of  Butte,  former  United  States 
senator  from  Montana,  is  descended  from  an  old 
family  long  resident  in  Birmingham,  England, 
where  he  was  born  December  13,  1853,  the 
youngest  of  seven  children  who  blessed  the  union 


of  Joseph  and  IMary  Susan  (Patrick)  Mantle.  He 
came  into  the  world  shortly  after  «he  death  of  his 
father,  wich  left  the  family  in  very  straitened 
circumstances.  But  there  was  heroism  in  the  mother, 
and  she  bore  courageously  and  successfully  the 
burden  of  rearing  her  children.  After  ten  years 
of  struggle  in  her  native  city,  she  transported  them 
all  across  the  fretful  Atlantic  and  over  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  United  States  to  Salt  Lake  City. 
It  was  necessary  to  make  the  most  of  the  family 
resources,  so  the  future  financier  and  publicist  was 
"put  out"  to  work,  herding  cattle  on  a  farm  for 
his  board  and  clothes.  This  he  did  for  four  years; 
and  then  continued  at  the  same  place  two  years 
longer  for  the  munificent  compensation  of  $50  a 
year  and  his  board.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  and  began  to  feel  within  him  a 
spirit  awakening  and  demanding  more  ambitious 
eflEorts.  The  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  built  as 
far  as  Utah;  and,  going  to  where  the  men  were 
pushing  the  construction  forward,  he  obtained  em- 
ployment as  a  teamster,  hauling  ties,  etc.  He  was 
thus  employed  in  1869  when  the  Union  and  Central 
Pacific  met  and  were  completed  at  Promontory  in 
Utah.  The  next  year  he  gathered  his  small  be- 
longings together,  and  walked  to  Malad  City,  Idaho, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles.  There  he  met 
B.  F.  White,  afterwards  governor  of  the  territory, 
and  by  him  was  employed  in  driving  an  ox  team, 
hauling  salt  from  his  salt  mines  in  eastern  Idaho  to 
Boise  City  in  that  state  and  Virginia  City  in  Mon- 
tana. While  he  performed  this  drudgery  cheerfully, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  chance  it  gave  him  to  earn  an 
honest  livelihood,  it  was  far  from  satisfying  the 
longings  of  his  aspiring  young  soul.  In  his  com- 
munion with  nature,  for  which  the  lonely  drives 
furnished  ample  opportunity,  she  became  a  living 
presence,  a  solemn  yet  cheerful  companionship,  and 
taught  him  his  capacity  for  a  more  exalted  field 
of  usefulness.  Under  her  ministrations  he  realized 
and  was  reverently  thankful  that  the  same  high 
stars,  which,  shining  so  brightly  on  the  palace,  the 
university,  the  senate-house,  had  kindled  the  souls 
of  philosophers,  sages  and  statesmen  in  times  past, 
then  looked  down  as  kindly,  as  inspiringly  on  him ; 
and  in  the  fact  that  they  touched  an  answering 
chord  within  him  was  an  earnest  that  their  sug- 
gestions were  nevermore  to  be  sullen  or  fruitless. 
Then  when  the  hour  for  his  advancement  was  ripe, 
the  open  door  was  at  hand.  On  one  of  his  trips 
he  met  W.  N.  Shilling,  afterwards  a  prominent 
banker  in  Ogden,  but  at  that  time  telegraph  opera- 
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tor  at  Malad,  and  made  an  agreement  with  him  to 
keep  the  line  in  repair  through  the  winter  for  the 
privilege  of  learning  telegraphy.  His  progress  in 
the  art  was  so  rapid  that  soon  everybod)'  along  the 
line  was  praising  his  capability,  energy  and  prompt- 
ness, and  in  a  short  time  he  secured  the  position  of 
general  repairer'  for  the  Western  Union  Company, 
on  the  main  line  between  Ogden  and  Green  river 
on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  From  this  time  his 
promotion  and  the  increase  in  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  his  functions  were  rapid,  steady  and 
continuous.  He  was  at  the  same  time  telegraph 
operator,  postmaster,  stage  agent  and  owner  in  a 
toll  road.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Butte  and  opened 
an  office  for  the  Wells-Fargo  Express  Company 
and  two  years  later  took  charge  of  the  first  tele- 
graph office  and  the  first  insurance  office  opened  in 
that  city.  The  hard  work  and  close  confinement  of 
these  various  occupations  entailed  upon  him  made 
serious  inroads  on  his  health,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  seek  an  active  outdoor  life,  so  he  entered  into 
partnership  with  William  Owsley  (afterwards 
mayor  of  Butte)  in  the  livery  business.  The 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  and  about  Butte 
gained  in  his  new  occupation,  soon  led  him  to  see 
that  the  village  had  outgrown  its  swaddling 
clothes  and  ought  to  be  transformed  into  a  city  and 
invested  with  corporated  garments  better  suited  to 
its  development.  He  made  a  vigorous  fight  for 
the  change,  secured  the  incorporation  of  the  city, 
and  in  consequence  was  one  of  its  first  aldermen. 
About  this  time,  feeling  the  need  of  a  wide-awake, 
ag-gressive  organ  to  voice  the  sentiments  and  con- 
centrate the  forces  of  his  party  in  politics,  there 
being  no  daily  Republican  paper  in  the  state  west 
of  the  mountains,  he  organized  the  Inter-Mountain 
Publishing  Company,  took  charge  of  its  business 
management,  made  it  the  champion  of  progress  and 
development  in  its  section  of  the  state  as  well  as  the 
director  of  party  politics,  and  pushed  it  into  a 
position  of  commanding  influence.  In  1882  he  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature, in  1884  took  a  leading  part  in  a  great  con- 
test over  the  delegation  from  the  territory  to  the 
Republican  national  convention,  and  was  chosen  as 
an  Edmunds  delegate.  Col.  Wilbur  F.  Sanders 
being  his  colleague  as  a  Blaine  delegate.  That  fall 
he  was  again  nominated  for  the  territorial  assembly, 
but  was  beaten  by  a  small  majority  through  the 
combined  opposition  of  the  gambling  element,  be- 
cause he  would  not  pledge  himself  against  inter- 
ference with  their  business.     In   i88s.  when  Gov. 


Crosby,  at  the  invitation  of  President  Arthur, 
vacated  his  office  to  accept  that  of  first  assistant 
postmaster  general.  Mr.  Mantle's  friends  urged  his 
appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  sectional 
feeling,  however,  between  the  eastern  and  western 
parts  of  the  territory  secured  the  appointment  of 
another;  and  the  next  year,  1886,  he  accepted 
another  term  in  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing, if  possible,  a  registration  law  as  a  means 
toward  honest  elections  in  the  territory.  In  1887 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  tried  to  wrest  patents 
to  large  grants  of  mineral  land  in  the  territory 
from  the  United  States  government.  The  people 
rose  against  the  "grab,"  and  held  a  mass  conven- 
tion at  Helena  to  devise  means  to  prevent  it.  The 
Mineral  Land  Association  was  formed,  and  Mr. 
Mantle  was  chosen  its  permanent  president.  In  this 
position  he  fought  so  vigorously  for  the  people  that 
the  issuing  of  patents  was  stopped  and  has  never 
been  renewed,  and  when  subsequently  the  case 
reached  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States, 
the  contention  of  the  people  against  the  railroad 
company  was  triumphantly  sustained.  In  1888  Mr. 
Mantle  was  again  elected  to  the  assembly,  and  was 
honored  with  the  position  of  speaker  of  the  house. 
By  his  influence  laws  were  passed  providing  for  a 
registration  of  voters  and  the  Australian  system 
of  balloting.  This  was  the  Sixteenth  and  last  ter- 
ritorial legislature,  Montana  being  admitted  into 
the  I'nion  as  a  state  in  1889.  That  summer  Mr. 
Mantle,  by  his  personal  influence  and  diligent 
activity,  secured  the  nomination  of  Hon.  Thomas 
H.  Carter  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  house  of 
lepresentatives,  and  later  his  election  b}-  a  large 
majority.  In  1890  he  was  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  United  States  senatorship  before  the  first 
state  legislature,  but  was  beaten  in  the  caucus  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes  for  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Power. 
He  kept  in  harness,  however,  and  continually  at 
work  for  the  success  of  his  party  without  re- 
gard to  his  personal  advancement,  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  state  convention  and  was  in- 
defatigable in  the  work  of  the  succeeding  cam- 
paigns. In  1892  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Butte 
by  a  large  majorit}-,  and  during  his  term  in 
the  executive  office  successfully  launched  the  city 
public  library  scheme,  procuring  plans  and  letting 
contracts  for  the  building.  Again  he  took  his  place 
at  the  helm  as  chairman  of  two  state  conventions 
and  of  the  state  central  committee,  and  managed 
the  campaigns  with  such  skill  and  tact  in  the  mass- 
ing  of   forces   that   his   party   swept   nearly   every- 
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thing-  before  it,  elected  Hon.  John  E.  Rickards 
governor  and  almost  captured  the  legislature.  Un- 
fortunately for  his  hopes  they  did  not  quite  suc- 
ceed there,  and  the  result  was  a  memorable  dead- 
lock over  the  election  of  United  States  senator  in 
the  session  of  1893.  In  the  Republican  caucus 
Senator  Wilbur  F.  Sanders  secured  the  nomina- 
tion for  a  second  term  over  Mr.  Mantle  by  a  ma- 
jority of  one  vote.  But  after  three  weeks  of 
fruitless  balloting  for  him,  he  was  withdrawn  and 
Mr.  Mantle  thereafter  received  the  vote  of  his  party 
until  the  session  ended  without  an  election.  Upon 
the  expiration  of  Senator  Sanders'  term  of  office, 
Governor  Rickards  immediately  appointed  Mr. 
Mantle  to  succeed  him,  but  the  senate  refused  him 
the  seat  on  technical  constitutional  grounds  and  it 
remained  vacant  for  two  j'cars,  when  it  was  filled 
by  his  election  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature, 
which  was  Republican  on  joint  ballot  through  his 
masterly  management  of  the  campaign  of  1894  as 
chairman  of  the  state  central  committee,  a  position 
to  which  he  had  been  unanimously  re-elected. 

The  senatorial  toga  well  became  his  form.  In  the 
most  exalted,  dignified  and  imposing  deliberative 
body  in  the  world  he  so  bore  himself  that  none  de- 
nied, and  all  respected  his  forensic  powers.  His 
knowledge  of  men,  of  methods  and  of  self — his 
breadth  in  grasp,  accuracy  in  application  and 
felicity  of  utterance,  of  governmental  principles — 
all  acquired  and  strengthened  by  his  long  previous 
training  in  almost  every  form  of  physical,  mental 
and  emotional  exercise,  made  him  thoroughly  at 
,  home  in  the  broad  arena  of  national  legislation, 
and  well  equipped  to  measure  swords  with  even  the 
veterans  of  the  senate,  while  his  lofty  independence, 
intrepid  courage  and  unyielding  honesty  kept  him 
true  to  his  people  and  consistent  with  himself,  re- 
gardless of  partisan  or  personal  considerations  in  all 
matters  affecting  the  particular  interests  of  his 
state.  These  qualities  gave  him  influence  in  the 
senate,  whereby  he  was  able  to  secure,  along  with 
other  desirable  legislation,  an  appropriation  for  a 
much  needed  federal  building  in  Butte,  and  to 
render  valuable  assistance  in  making  similar  pro- 
visions for  Helena.  Before  he  left  the  senate,  he 
was  appointed  on  the  national  industrial  commis- 
sion, composed  of  men  representing  various  shades 
of  political  conviction,  to  make  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  labor  question  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  report  to  congress  on  the  subject.  The  term 
for  which  he  was  appointed  extended  three  years 
beyond  his  senatorial  term ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 


resign  from  this  commission  on  account  of  other 
pressing  duties.  In  the  legislative  session  of  1901 
he  was  the  caucus  nominee  of  his  party  to  succeed 
Hon.  Wm.  A.  Clark  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Clark,  who 
had  been  previously  elected,  having  resigned,  but 
as  the  legislature  was  Democratic,  he  was  of  course 
not  elected. 

Mr.  Mantle  is  one  of  the  most  effective  speakers 
in  the  state.  He  is  essentially  an  orator,  and  his 
persuasive  voice  on  the  stump  has  steadied  the 
wavering  lines  in  more  than  one  campaig'n,  and  on 
occasions  has  snatched  victory  from  the  very  jaws 
of  defeat.  In  his  business  ventures  he  has  had 
great  success.  In  addition  to  his  newspaper  enter- 
prise, he  has  very  extensive  and  valuable  interests 
in  mines  and  real  estate,  and  is  also  connected  with 
commercial  institutions  through  which  he  gives 
employment  to  numbers  of  men,  and  thus  directly 
and  essentially  adds  to  the  sum  of  human  happiness. 
As  a  citizen  he  is  public  spirited  and  active,  con- 
tributing cordially  his  share  of  inspiration  for  any 
public  improvement  and  bearing  cheerfully  his 
share  of  the  burden.  Morever,  he  is  as  liberal  as 
he  is  prosperous.  While  he  makes  money  he  spends 
it  generously.  The  poor  receive  his  bounty,  though 
the  world  knows  it  not.  To  the  young  who  are 
struggling  he  tosses  a  line.  To  a  friend  who  is 
crowded  he  opens  a  door.  One  of  the  most  engag- 
ing and  beautiful  traits  of  his  character  was  his 
filial  devotion  to  his  aged  mother.'  He  became 
her  main  reliance  and  support  early  in  his  life,  and 
never  wavered  in  the  utmost  consideration  for  her 
comfort  as  long  as  she  lived.  He  built  a  beautiful 
home  in  Butte  in  which  he  lived  with  her,  and 
wherein  her  slightest  wish  was  supplied — almost 
anticipated — by  his  afifectionate  care,  and  her  last 
years  were  cheered  and  brightened  by  his  assiduous 
personal  attention.  She  died  in  February,  1901, 
at  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-nine.  Mr.  Mantle 
is  as  captivating  in  social  life  as  he  is  successful  in 
business  and  potential  in  politics.  Courteous  in 
manner,  ready  in  repartee,  overflowing  with  mer- 
riment, adaptable  to  circumstances,  a  "good  fellow" 
among  lads,  yet  always  a  knight  among  ladies — he 
is  the  chief  of  his  set,  the  life  of  any  party.  He 
has  earned  his  place  in  the  regard  and  esteem  of  the 
people  of  Montana,  and  it  is  justly  a  high  one. 

Of  the  benevolent  societies  so  numerous  among 
men,  he  has  taken  interest  in  but  four — the  Masons, 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Elks  and  Knights  of  Pythias,  in 
the  last  named  he  has  been  very  active — was  the 
first   grand  chancellor  of  the   state,   and  has   done 
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much  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  order.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  celebrated  Silver  Social  Bow 
Club  of  Butte. 


FRANK  HEISKELL.— Coming  to  ^Montana  ni 
1882  with  no  capital  but  a  resolute  heart,  a 
sturdy  frame,  excellent  health  and  spirits  and  in- 
domitable energy,  Frank  Heiskell  has  by  the  judi- 
cious use  of  these  achieved  a  success  surpassing  that 
of  many  men  who  start  with  ample  wealth  and  un- 
der favorable  circumstances.  He  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia on  February  21,  i860,  the  son  of  H.  B.  Heis- 
kell, of  Monroe  county,  Tenn.,  and  Rhoda 
(Farmer)  Heiskell,  of  Virginia.  His  father  settled 
in  V^irginia  in  early  life  and  engaged  in  mining  un- 
til about  1864.  Then,  having  married,  he  returned 
to  Tennessee  and  became  a  planter,  an  occupation 
he  still  pursues  on  the  old  place,  being  also  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  an  office  he  has  held  for  over  thirty 
years. 

Mr.  Frank  Heiskell  passed  his  school  days  in 
Tennessee,  and  in  1882,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
he  started  for  Montana,  traveling  by  rail  to  Dillon 
and  thence  to  Bozeman.  He  then  conducted  oper- 
ations as  a  farmer  on  rented  property  until  1886, 
when  he  bought  a  ranch  of  280  acres  on  the  West 
Gallatin,  which  he  still  owns,  and  in  June,  1897. 
purchased  of  J.  L.  Patterson  320  acres  lying  four 
miles  southwest  of  Bozeman.  All  his  estate  is  un- 
der irrigation  with  sufHcient  water  and  is  in  excel- 
lent cultivation.  Barley  is  his  principal  crop,  his 
average  annual  yield  being  nearly  13,000  bushels. 
He  was  married  on  November  5,  1894,  with  Miss 
Lucy  Patterson,  a  native  of  Alabama,  daughter  of 
J.  L.  Patterson,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears  on  other 
pages  of  this  work.  They  have  one  son,  James 
Patterson  Heiskell,  born  on  November  13,  1900. 
Mr.  Heiskell  is  a  fine  type  of  physical  and  intellec- 
tual manhood,  progressive  and  up  to  the  times,  an 
inspiring  example  of  what  ability,  energy,  native 
talent  and  superior  judgment  can  accomplish  when 
concentrated.  His  acquaintanceship  is  large,  and 
throughout  its  bounds  he  is  universally  esteemed 
and  respected. 


FRANK  HENRY.— As  the  law  is  the  conserva- 
tor of  the  rights  and  best  interests  of  all  men, 
so  must  we  look  for  its  administration  to  men  of 
thorough  technical  learning  and  utmost  probity 


of  character.  Among  those  who  have  conferred 
honor  and  dignity  in  the  exercise  of  high  judicial 
functions,  as  well  as  in  the  active  practice  of  the 
law,  is  Judge  Frank  Henry,  who  has  long  served 
as  judge  of  the  Sixth  judicial  district  of  the  state, 
it  now  comprising  Park,  Sweetgrass  and  Carbon 
counties.  He  was  born  on  November  15,  1855,  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  the  son  of  Rev.  James  M.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Reid)  Henry,  the  former  a  native  of  Greene 
county,  Ohio,  who  served  long  and  faithfully  as 
a  clergyman  of  the  Christian  church,  being  pastor 
of  one  church  in  Dayton  for  sixteen  years,  after 
which  he  held  a  charge  at  New  Albany,  Ind.,  for 
four  years,  and  then  removed  to  Chillicothe,  Mo., 
where  his  death  occurred  in  1882,  his  wife  passing 
from  earth  one  year  before  his  death.  His  father, 
John  Henry,  .was  born  in  Virginia,  a  representative 
of  one  of  the  old  families. 

Frank  Henry  secured  his  preliminary  educa- 
tional discipline  in  his  native  city,  and,  as  he  had 
accompanied  his  parents  on  their  removal  to  Chil- 
licothe, Mo.,  he  here  entered  the  law  office  of  Luther  ' 
Collier,  an  able  counsellor,  and  continued  his  read- 
ing of  law  with  unabating  zeal  until  1877,  when  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  of  that 
state.  He  entered  upon  the  active  work  of  his 
profession  in  Chillicothe,  and  in  1878  was  elected 
city  attorney,  filling  the  office  a  full  term  and  gain- 
ing reputation  as  an  able  young  lawyer.  In  1883 
Judge  Henry  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Liv- 
ingston, where  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  legal 
practice  until  1886,  when  official  preferment  again 
became  his  by  his  election  as  county  attorney,  this 
being  prior  to  the  segregation  of  Park  county  from 
Gallatin  and  necessitating  his  removal  to  Boze- 
man. In  1888  he  resigned  the  office  and  returned 
to  Livingston,  where  he  resumed  practice.  Recog- 
nition of  his  peculiar  eligibility  for  judicial  func- 
tions was  not  long  denied,  for  on  October  i,  1889, 
he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Sixth  judicial  district, 
then  comprising  the  counties  of  Park,  Gallatin  and 
Meagher.  His  distinguished  services  on  the  bench 
have  resuhed  in  his  retention  in  the  office  by  suc- 
cessive re-elections,  on  two  occasions  without  an 
opposing  candidate,  and  in  1900  he  was  again 
chosen  his  own  successor  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
He  has  served  on  the  state  bench  for  a  longer 
period  than  any  other  incumbent  with  the  one 
exception  of  Judge  Hiram  Knowles,  now  judge  of 
the  United  States  district  court  for  Montana. 

In  politics  Judge  Henry  gives  his  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally  he  is  iden- 
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tified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  has  gained 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  classes  of  citizens, 
and  his  retention  in  his  important  office  implies  the 
conservation  of  the  best  interests  of  the  state  so 
far  as  regulated  by  his  judicial  acts  in  his  district. 
He  is  thoroughly  read  in  the  science  and  techni- 
calities of  law,  having  a  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  jurisprudence  and  precedents,  and  his  rulings 
have  been  at  all  times  signally  fair  and  im- 
partial, and  have  seldom  met  with  reversal. 
He  is  a  man  of  fine  intellectual  attainments, 
and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  high  regard 
of  his  fellow  men.  On  May  5,  1880, 
Judge  Henry  wedded  with  Miss  Julia  Ballen- 
ger,  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  the  daughter  of  Mer- 
rill S.  Ballenger,  born  in  Garrett  county,  Ky.,  on 
July  20,  1821,  the  son  of  Henry  Ballenger,  whose 
birth  occurred  in  Rockbridge  county,  Va.,  and  who 
married  Lucy  Jeffries,  of  Garrett  county,  Ky.  Hen- 
ry Ballenger  was  the  son  of  Eccles  and  Mildred 
(Hudson)  Ballenger,  the  former  a  native  of  Cul- 
•peper  county,  Va.  Mrs.  Henry's  maternal  great- 
grandfather was  William  Jeffries,  a  native  of  Penn- 
S3'lvania,  who  married  Jane  Hardcastle,  of  Carroll- 
ton,  Greene  county.  111.,  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Hardcastle,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  married  Eliza- 
beth Reed,  born  in  West  Virginia,  the  daughter  of 
Isaac  and  Jane  (Hill)  Reed,  both  natives  and 
leaders  of  society  of  Virginia  in  the  old  colonial 
days.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Henry  have  one  son,  Mer- 
rill, born  April  6,  1881,  now  a  student  in  the  Liv- 
ingston public  schools.  The  family  moves  in  those 
social  circles  where  gracious  refinement  is  ever 
in  evidence. 


H.S.  HEPNER.— To  the  law  have  been  turned 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  minds,  and  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  has  ever  held  as  its  devo- 
tees men  of  strong  mentality  and  indubitable  prob- 
ity. Among  those  who  confer  honor  and  distinc- 
tion upon  the  bar  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  is 
H.  S.  Hepner,  and  it  is  fitting  that  a  record  of  the 
salient  points  in  his  career  be  given  place  in  this 
compilation,  which  has  to  do  with  those  who  stand 
representative  in  the  various  fields  of  human  activ- 
ity in  this  section  of  the  great  state  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Hepner  is  a  native  of  Russia,  having  been 
born  at  Seiny,  on  February  25,  1869.  His  parents 
were  Barnett  and  Bertha  (Maizel)  Hepner,  the 
father  coming  to  the  United  States  in  1871  to  en- 
ter the  military  service,  and  being  now  a  resident  of 


Helena,  Mont.  His  early  education  was  secured  in 
Russia,  where  he  attended  the  Imperial  gymna- 
sium, at  Tzaritzin,  in  Astrakahn  province,  near  the 
Caspian  sea.  He  accompanied  his  parents  to  Amer- 
ica in  1882,  a  lad  of  thirteen  years.  They  came  to 
Helena  the  same  year,  and  here  he  entered  the  pub- 
lic schools,  graduating  in  the  high  school  with  the 
class  of  1885 — a  notable  achievement  for  one  of 
foreign  birth  and  so  slight  familiarity  with  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  sterling  elements  of  his  charac- 
ter came  thus  early  into  evidente.  After  leaving 
school  Mr.  Hepner  secured  the  position  as  book- 
keeper in  the  Montana  National  Bank,  an  incum- 
bency which  he  retained  from  1885  until  1889.  He 
matriculated  in  1889  in  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  completed  the  prescribed 
course  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1891,  hav- 
ing shown  himself  a  close  and  indefatigable  stu- 
dent. Returning-  to  Helena  after  his  graduation, 
Mr.  Hepner  at  once  entered  upon  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  chosen  profession,  for  which  he  was  am- 
ply fortified  by  natural  ability  and  scrupulous 
training.  That  he  was  marked  for  prominence  in 
public  affairs  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  the  young 
attorney  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of 
the  state  in  1896.  Mr.  Hepner  is  a  supporter  of  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
an  active  worker  in  the  cause. 

He  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  district 
judge  in  1900,  but  met  with  defeat  by  a  close  vote. 
He  is  recognized  as  an  able  advocate  before  judge 
or  jury,  presenting  his  cause  in  a  clear  and  concise 
way  and  relying  upon  argument  and  the  presenta- 
tion of  facts  rather  than  upon  verbiage  or  sentimen- 
tal dissertation.  He  gives  a  devoted  allegiance  to  the 
time-honored  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
is  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state,  and 
now  (1901)  the  junior  grand  warden  of  that  im- 
portant body.  He  is  identified  also  with  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  the  social  adjunct  of  Masonry,  and  is  a  past 
potentate  of  Algeria  Temple,  and  was  chosen  in 
1899  as  its  representative  to  the  imperial  council  at 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  1899  Mr.  Hepner  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Josephine  Israel,  of  Helena, 
and  they  have  one  child,  Claire. 


T  AMES  M.  HERNDON.— There  are  many  inter- 
J  esting  incidents  in  the  career  of  this  honored 
pioneer  of  Montana,  now  a  merchant  of  Virginia 
City,  and  many  of  the  "old-timers"  in  Alder  gulch 
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will  recall  his  noble  wife  and  her  deeds  of  kindness 
in  the  early  days.  Mr.  Herndon  is  a  native  of 
Cooper  county,  Mo.,  born  on  June  23,  1833,  the  son 
of  Rodney  and  Nancy  (Fox)  Herndon,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Kentucky.  James  M.  Herndon, 
after  a  public  school  education  learned  the  trade  of 
carpenter  and  builder.  He  was  one  of  the  early  pio- 
neers of  Montana,  having  made  the  long  overland 
trip  in  1863.  Here  he  worked  at  his  trade  and  also 
at  mining.  In  1878  he  engaged  and  still  conducts  a 
furniture  business  in  Virginia  City,  in  which  he  has 
been  successful,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  leading- 
business  men  of  the  city.  His  religious  faith  is  that 
of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  church,  but,  as 
there  is  no  church  of  this  denomination  in  Virginia 
City,  Mr.  Herndon  attends,  and  is  an  earnest 
worker  in,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Early 
in  1864  he  aided  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
Sunday-school  in  Montana,  started  in  Virginia 
City  when  Alder  gulch  was  still  a  bustling  mining 
camp,  and  he  was  for  many  years  its  superinten- 
dent, and  he  was  later  for  four  years  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday-school  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  Mr.  Herndon  has  ever  exercised  a  power 
for  good  in  the  community,  has  ordered  his  life 
upon  a  high  plane  of  honor  and  rectitude  and  has 
enjoyed  public  confidence  in  a  high  degree.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  On  May  21,  1867,  Mr. 
Herndon  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Raymond, 
born  in  Maryland,  on  September  7,  1840,  the 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Fitch  Raymond,  a  native 
of  Connecticut,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  polit- 
ical economists  of  his  day.  He  published  the  first 
work  on  this  subject  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
a  graduate  of  Yale,  a  lawyer  of  eminence  and  for  a 
number  of  years  was  editor  of  the  Western  States- 
man, at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  paper  wielding  a 
marked  power  in  the  politics  of  the  day.  After  his 
graduation  at  Yale  he  was  connected  at  Washington 
with  the  United  States  treasury.  In  1842  he  re- 
moved to  Ohio,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1849. 
He  was  for  nineteen  years  engaged  in  legal  practice 
in  Baltimore,  attaining  distinction  at  the  Maryland 
bar.  The  maiden  name  of  Mr.  Raymond's  mother 
was  Rachel  Hillhouse,  and  she  was  a  daughter  of 
Judge  William  Hillhouse,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 
The  Hillhouse  family  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
distinguished  of  Connecticut.  (See  Appleton's 
Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography.) 

Mrs.  Herndon,  after  a  preliminary  education  in 
the  public  schools,  continued  her  studies  personally 
and  covered   a  broad  field  of  definite  knowledge. 


and  in  later  years  she  availed  herself  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua course  of  study  and  was  graduated  at  that 
school  in  1889.  In  1850,  after  the  death  of  the 
father,  she  went  with  her  mother  to  Scotland  coun- 
ty. Mo.,  where  was  their  home  for  fifteen  years. 
Mrs.  Herndon  began  teaching  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen and  taught  in  her  home  school  during  vaca- 
tions for  five  years,  attending  school  winter  months 
(or  the  school  year)  away  from  home  and  was  very 
successful  as  an  instructor.  She  taught  in  Missouri 
for  five  years  after  graduating  in  her  high  school 
course.  In  1865  she  started  for  Montana,  accom- 
panied by  her  three  children,  W.  H.  Raymond,  of 
Belmont  Park,  Winthrop  P.aymond,  of  Sheridan, 
and  Mrs.  Herndon,  the  latter  being  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age.  They  made  the  trip  in  a  light 
wagon  drawn  by  a  team  of  horses,  while  the  freight 
was  drawn  by  ox  teams.  Mrs.  Herndon,  however, 
rode  on  horseback.  On  their  way  their  party  saw 
many  evidences  of  Indian  hostility — stations  and 
stage  coaches  burned  and  many  places  where  emi- 
grants had  been  killed.  That  their  train  was  not 
molested  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sav- 
ages were  afraid  of  a  portable  steam  engine,  that 
they  were  bringing  with  them.  They  evidently  im- 
agined this  some  new  and  invincible  engine  of  de- 
struction. The  party  arrived  in  Virginia  City  on 
September  5,  1865,  thus  becoming  veritable  pio- 
neers of  the  state.  Mrs.  Herndon  taught  the  first 
public  school  in  Montana,  and  the  trustees  were 
Hon.  Samuel  Word,  Capt.  Rogers  and  United 
States  Senator  Millard,  of  'Nebraska.  This  school 
was  opened  in  Virginia  City  in  1866,  and  soon  had 
an  enrollment  of  eighty-one  pupils.  Difficulty  was 
experienced  in  arranging  a  proper  curriculum,  on 
account  of  the  great  variety  of  text-books,  scarcely 
two  families  having  books  of  the  same  kind,  while 
the  base  of  supplies  was  so  far  ofif  that  no  other 
provision  could  be  made.  Mrs.  Herndon  proved 
herself  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case  and  soon 
brought  order  out  of  chaos.  Her  name  will  be  held 
in  lasting  honor  by  her  students  and  the  state  in 
which  she  was  the  pioneer  educator.  Mrs.  Hern- 
don was  the  organizer  of  the  state's  first  Band  of 
Hope,  was  for  thirty-five  years  a  Sunday-school 
teacher,  and  attended  the  first  Sunday-school  con- 
vention held  in  the  state,  at  Helena,  in  1886.  She 
has  been  a  member  of  the  M.  E.  church  south  since 
a  child  of  thirteen  years.  Her  life  has  truly  been 
one  of  devotion  to  good  works  and  she  has  been 
true  to  her  high  ideals. 

Five  children  were  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hern- 
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don :  Delia  L.,  born  July  6,  1868,  now  wife  of 
Frank  Willcomb,  of  Laurin,  Mont.,  has  two  chil- 
dren. She  was  a  member  of  the  first  class  gradu- 
ated from  Deer  Lodge  College,  Mont.,  and  in  1895 
she  was  elected  on  the  Democratic  ticket  as  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  Madison  county, 
the  first  female  candidate  to  be  elected  to  office  in 
the  county.  Fannie  F.,  born  October  13,  1870,  died 
on  August  2,  1872;  Grace,  born  September  29, 
1872,  is  an  accomplished  musician.  She  graduated 
in  music  at  Mrs.  Adams'  school,  in  Chicago,  in 
1898,  and  is  now  musical  instructor  in  the  Montana 
State  University,  at  Missoula,  where  she  also  has 
a  school  of  voice  culture.  In  1898  she  accompanied 
her  mother  on  an  extended  trip  throughout  the 
United  States;  Winthrop  Hillhouse,  born  on  De- 
cemver  30,  1876,  pursued  his  studies  in  the  Mon- 
tana Wesleyan  University,  at  Helena,  and  was  also 
graduated  in  a  commercial  college  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  He  married  Miss  Lavina  Wyatt,  who  died  one 
'  year  later,  leaving  a  son,  Frank  Wyatt ;  Rodney 
Raymond,  second  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hern  don, 
born  on  September  25,  1881,  was  graduated  from  the 
college  at  Independence,  Mo.,  and  now  holds  a  po- 
sition in  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  in  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. 


A  RTHUR  P.  HEYWOOD,  one  of  the  brilliant 
l\  young  members  of  the  Montana  bar,  is  a  high- 
ly respected  resident  of  Helena.  He  was  born  in 
Brock,  Nemaha  county.  Neb.,  April  28,  1869.  His 
father,  Charles  F.  Heywood,  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land ;  his  mother,  Susan  (Starr)  Heywood,  who 
died  in  1879,  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  Charles 
F.  Heywood  came  to  America  from  England  in 
1864,  and  located  at  Brock,  and  was  a  pioneer  of 
that  then  territory.  At  present  he  is  a  Methodist 
clergyman  stationed  at  Central  City  in  Nebraska. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Nebraska  territorial  leg- 
islature, and  has  served  in  both  branches  of  the 
Nebraska  state  legislature. 

Arthur  P.  Heywood  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Nemaha  county,  and  the  col- 
lege at  Central  City,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1890.  He  was  after  graduation  a  teacher 
for  several  months  in  Nebraska,  then  he  came  to 
Augusta,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  Mont., 
where  for  four  years  he  taught  school  and  studied 
law.  On  December  31,  1894,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  Helena,  and  with  Leon  LaCroi.x  formed 
the  law  firm  of  LaCroix  &  Hevwood,  which  still 


exists.  In  1900  he  was  the  nominee  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  for  judge  of  the  First  judicial  district, 
but  the  entire  ticket  went  down  to  defeat.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Heywood  is  a  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  having  "passed 
the  chairs,"  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  of  the  state.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  promise,  and  numbers  many  warm  and  ap- 
preciative friends. 


pEORGE  C.  HIGGINS.— He  whose  name  in- 
\J  troduces  this  review  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  well-equipped  and  progressive  young  men  of 
Montana,  which  claims  him  as  one  of  her  native 
sons.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Missoula, 
on  June  i,  1868,  and  the  old  adage,  "a  prophet 
is  not  without  honor  save  in  his  own  coun- 
try," is  scarcely  verified  in  his  case,  for  the 
confidence  and  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Hig- 
gins  is  held  in  said  county  is  manifested 
in  that  he  has  for  two  terms  held  the  office 
of  county  treasurer,  of  which  he  is  now  incum- 
bent, discharging  its  responsible  duties  with  mark- 
ed ability  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 
He  is  the  son  of  Christopher  P.  and  Julia  (Grant) 
Higgins,  both  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  more 
specific  mention  being  accorded  them  on  another 
page. 

After  a  preliminary  educational  training  in  the 
Missoula  public  schools  he  became  a  student  in  the 
famous  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  founded  in  1781 
at  Exeter,  N.  H.  After  leaving  the  academy  he 
continued  his  studies  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, at  Ann  Arbor,  for  two  years,  then  returned  to 
Missoula,  where  he  held  a  position  in  the  Western 
Bank  until  1893.  Later  by  appointment  he  served 
for  one  year  as  clerk  of  the  court  in  Missoula 
county,  filling  the  unexpired  term  of  F.  McConnell. 
In  1898  Mr.  Higgins  was  elected  treasurer  of  the 
county,  giving  so  excellent  an  administration  that 
he  was  elected  his  own  successor  in  1900.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  building  committee  which  had 
in  charge  the  erection  of  the  state  university 
building  at  Missoula,  and  in  every  executive  capacity 
in  which  he  has  acted  he  has  proved  himself  emi- 
nently qualified.  He  is  a  typical  representative  of 
the  alert  and  vigorous  element  of  younger  busi- 
ness men  who  will  have  an  important  influence 
upon  the  future  of  the  state.  In  politics  he  is 
strongly  in  accord  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
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his  services  in  behalf  of  the  cause  have  been  timely 
and  effective.  He  is  not  identified  with  any  fra- 
ternal organization. 


T  UDGE  NICHOLAS  HILGER,  one  of  the  earli- 
J  est  of  Montana  pioneers  and  a  most  prosperous 
and  successful  ranchmen,  is  among  the  highly 
esteemed  citizens  of  Montana.  He  was  born  at 
Luxemburg,  Germany,  on  October  28,  183 1,  the 
son  of  Daniel  and  Susannah  (Ewart)  Hilger.  His 
mother  was  the  daughter  of  Michael  and  Margaret 
Ewart,  of  Luxemburg.  The  father,  Daniel  Hilger, 
conducted  a  machine  shop  in  connection  with  .a 
vineyard  in  the  old  country,  and  in  that  vicinity 
Nicholas  Hilger  received  his  elementary  education 
in  the  public  schools.  In  1847  his  parents,  accom- 
panied by  their  eight  children  and  their  grand- 
mother, came  to  the  United  States  and  settled  at 
Bufifalo,  N.  Y.  Here  Daniel  Hilger  purchased  a 
farm  near  that  city,  upon  which  they  resided  until 
i860,  the  grandmother  here  going  to  her  last  rest- 
ing place.  They  then  removed  to  Minnesota  and 
bought  a  farm  adjoining  Arlington.  It  was  here 
that  the  wife  and  mother,  Susannah  Hilger,  died. 
It  was  in  the  public  schools  and  Bryant's  Com- 
mercial College  of  Bufifalo  that  Mr.  Hilger  acquired 
his  education.  Before  finishing  his  studies  he  made 
a  trip  to  Minnesota,  but  soon  returned  to  New 
York,  in  a  short  time,  however,  going  again  to  Min- 
nesota, where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  in  buy- 
ing and  selling  land.  He  located  at  Henderson, 
Minn.,  in  1856,  and  here,  when  he  was  twenty-six 
years  old,  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  and 
also  appointed  a  clerk  in  the  United  States  land  of- 
fice and  the  latter  position  he  held  two  years.  In  1857 
he  was  appointed  an  assistant  United  States  marshal 
and  took  the  census  of  Carver  county  and  its  ad- 
joining territory  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
Minnesota  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  In  1858  he 
was  elected  county  auditor  of  Sibley  county,  which 
position  he  retained  by  re-election  until  1864.  In 
1862,  the  year  of  the  terrible  Sioux  massacres  in 
Minnesota,  he  was  commissioned  captain  in  the 
state  militia  and  served  through  the  Indian  cam- 
paign, taking  part  in  the  battle  of  New  Ulm. 
Capt.  Hiljer  remained  in  the  military  service 
until  1864  and  then  resigned  his  captaincy  and  his 
ofhce  as  county  auditor,  and  joined  General  Sully's 
expedition  against  the  Sioux,  then  on  the  plains  of 
Dakota,  along  the  Yellowstone  and  in  eastern  Mon- 


tana. On  reaching  Montana  Mr.  Hilger,  with  the 
other  civilians,  separated  from  the  soldiers  and 
traveled  westward  until  they  reached  the  site  of 
Helena.  In  speaking  of  the  last  memorable  battle- 
in  which  the  Sioux  were  defeated  and  driven  into 
the  Bad  Lands,  Judge  Hilger  says  in  his  diary 
read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Montana : 

"The  next  morning  (August  9th)  at  daybreak 
the  command  started  forward.  The  Indians  came 
on  stronger  than  ever  and  attacked  us  on  all  sides. 
Close  to  the  camp  a  high  and  rocky  'butte'  rose 
above  the  surrounding  country.  Many  of  us 
climbed  to  its  summit,  from  which  vantage  ground 
we  could  overlook  the  whole  field  of  battle.  Indian 
chiefs  and  commanders  could  be  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions, signalling  and  directing  the  movements  of 
their  forces.  It  was  a  sight  one  may  never  forget. 
About  two  miles  west  of  us  our  front  seemed  to 
have  been  checked  by  the  hostiles,  while  the  reports 
of  firearms  and  artillery  indicated  a  desperate 
struggle.  About  this  time  the  rear  of  the  train  got 
in  motion,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  firing  ceased. 
Soon  a  great  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  rising  about 
two  miles  southwest  of  our  advance,  which,  upon 
close  inspection,  proved  to  be  a  living  mass  of  war- 
riors, with  their  families  and  herds,  stampeding  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  into  the  Bad  Lands  and 
endeavoring  to  escape  from  their  victorious  and 
unconquerable  enemies.  We  did  not  pursue  them, 
however.  Starting  upon  the  journey  from  Fort 
Ridgely,  Minn.,  we  had  been  four  months  on  the 
road,  and  arrived  at  Helena  on  September  21,  1864, 
after  an  experience  the  like  of  which  few  emigrants 
have  ever  been  called  upon  to  pass  through  or  com- 
pelled to  endure." 

Having  arrived  at  Helena  Mr.  Hilger  purchased 
mining  property,  and  was  engaged  in  its  d^elop- 
ment  until  February,  1865.  During  the  winter  of 
1864  Edgerton  county  was  created  out  of  Jefferson, 
with  Silver  City  as  the  county  seat.  ]Mr.  Hilger 
was  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed  by  the  council,  "deputy  county 
clerk  and  recorder  of  Edgerton  county."  In  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Eastman  Recorder  Hilger  sum- 
moned the  county  commissioners  to  Silver  City, 
the  new  county  capital,  to  qualify,  and  opened  the 
records.  He  also  notified  all  new  county  ofScials 
to  appear  before  the  county  commissioners  to 
qualify  for  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and 
give  their  official  bonds.  Thus  Mr.  Hilger  became 
the  organizer  of  the  new  county  of  Edgerton.  The 
new    county    treasurer    did    not    qualify,    and    Mr. 
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Hilger  was  tendered  the  office  also  in  connection 
with  his  others,  but  he  refused  to  accept  this  one. 

Sickness  in  the  family  at  home,  however,  caused 
him  to  resign  his  offices  and  return  to  Minnesota. 
But  in  1867  he  came  again  with  his  family  to  this 
state  and  to  Helena,  overland  by  the  northern  route, 
which  is  now  the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
road. Here  he  resumed  mining  operations  until 
the  fall  of  1868,  when  he  was  elected  justice  of  the 
peace  for  Helena  and  served  one  term. 

In  1870  Mr.  Hilger  was  elected  (and  served  with 
credit  for  two  terms)  as  probate  judge  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  this  name  having  been  substi- 
tuted for  Edgerton,  and  the  county  seat  transferred 
to  Helena.  In  1873  he  purchased  his  present  ranch 
of  500  acres  on  the  Missouri  river,  now  called  the 
Gates  of  the  Mountains,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  picturesque  spots  in  the  state  and  lying  only 
eighteen  miles  from  Helena.  On  retiring  from  bis 
public  office  he  devoted  himself,  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  his  important  mining  interests 
in  other  parts  of  the  state,  to  beautifying  and  im- 
proving this  valuable  property  and  to  stocking  it 
with  cattle  and  horses.  In  1868  he  purchased  a  steel 
steam  yacht,  which  he  runs  in  the  summer  season 
on  excursions  through  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Missouri,  named  by  the  early  explorers,  Lewis  and 
Clarke  the  Gates  of  the  Mountains.  Politically  the 
sympathies  of  Mr.  Hilger  have  always  been  with 
the  Democratic  party,  and  he  has  taken  an  influen- 
tial part  in  its  councils  and  work.  For  many  years 
he  was  an  important  factor  in  the  public  affairs  of 
Montana,  and  is  now  warmly  interested  in  the 
municipal  welfare  of  his  home  city  and  of  the 
commonwealth,  which  he  has  seen  grow  from  a 
wilderness  of  Indian-haunted  territory  into  a 
glorioiTS  state.  Mr.  Hilger  was  reared  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  to  which  church  he  adheres.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Montana  Pioneer  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  1847,  at  Henderson,  Minn.,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Susannah,  daughter  of  Nicholas 
Moersh,  a  native  of  Prussia,  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  settled  and  died  at  Henderson. 
They  had  ten  children :  David,  now  of  Lewistown ; 
Susie,  deceased,  wife  of  Edward  Dougherty;  Mary, 
widow  of  Richard  Dougherty;  Laura,  wife  of  Ed- 
ward Chandler,  of  Lewistown;  Jennie,  deceased; 
William,  deceased  ;  Maggie,  wife  of  R.  E.  DeCamp  ; 
Joseph  G.  and  Nicholas  D.,  on  the  "Gates  of  the 
Mountain"  ranch,  and  Rose  Esther.  The  last  four 
were  born  in  Helena  and  the  others  at  Henderson, 


Minn.  The  story  of  Mr.  Hilger's  life  is  at  once 
eventful,  adventurous  and  instructive.  He  is  a 
pioneer  hero  of  two  commonwealths,  having  seen 
both  Minnesota  and  Montana  emerge  from  ter- 
ritorial government  to  join  their  sisters  in  the 
brilliant  galaxy  of  states.  Mr.  Hilger  is  well  known 
and  highly  esteemed  for  his  many  superior  quali- 
ties of  head  and  heart. 


HON.  ANTON  M.  HOLTER,  to  whom  Mon- 
tana owes  much  for  his  great  business  talent 
manifested  in  so  many  ways  for  the  benefit  of  the 
state,  and  particularly  for  his  introduction  of  con- 
centrating mining  machines  for  the  treatment  of 
its  ores,  is  one  of  Helena's  most  esteemed  citizens. 
He  was  born  at  Moss,  a  village  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  Christiania  Fjord,  Norway,  on  June  29,  1831. 
His  parents  were  Foien  and  Berta  M.  (Flogstad) 
Holter.  He  was  third  in  a  family  of  five,  having 
two  older  brothers  and  a  younger  brother  and  a 
sister.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  who  was  lost 
at  sea,  his  mother  was  left  with  scanty  means  of 
support  and  he  went  to  live  with  a  maternal  uncle 
with  whom  he  remained  on  his  farm  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  of  age,  learning  to  read  fairly  well 
and  to  make  letters,  and  thus  he  was  qualified  for 
his  coi^firmation,  when  fifteen,  as  a  member  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  Although  his  early  ambition  was 
to  become  a  sailor,  the  fate  of  his  father  deterred 
him  from  this  vocation  and  he  learned  the  car- 
penter's trade.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  years 
he  came  to  the  United  States  by  way  of  Quebec. 
While  enroute  the  train  on  which  he  was  speeding 
to  Chicago,  met  with  a  serious  accident  near  Lon- 
don, Canada,  and  five  passengers  were  killed.  This 
was  in  1854.  His  stay  in  Chicago  was  brief,  and  he 
pushed  on  to  Decorah,  Iowa,  where  he  secured 
work  at  carpentering  at  $20  per  month,  while  in- 
ferior workmen  were  receiving  $1.00  per  day.  Mr. 
Holter,  however,  saved  money,  and  by  judicious 
investments  soon  accumulated  $3,000.  He  then 
went  to  St.  Louis,  and  in  i860,  with  his  brother, 
Martin  M.,  journeyed  to  Colorado,  locating  near 
what  is  now  Idaho  Springs  and  South  Clear  creek. 
In  the  fall  of  1863  Mr.  Holter  and  his  partner, 
E.  Evensen,  brought  a  sawmill  to  Virginia  City, 
Mont.,  which  they  put  up  in  Ram's  Horn  gulch, 
eighteen  miles  away.  In  1864  they  started  lumber 
yards  at  Virginia  City  and  Nevada  City.  That 
summer    he    and    his   two    partners,    Norelius   and 
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Olson,  built  the  water  works  of  Virginia  City,  not 
an  easy  task. .  Piping  and  hydrants  were  made  of 
logs  and  they  paid  $150  each  for  three-inch  augers, 
made  in  a  neighboring  blacksmith  shop.  In  1864 
Mr.  Evensen  went  to  Denver  and  purchased  a 
second-hand  planing  mill,  but  being  unable  to  pro- 
cure saw  mill  machinery,  he  loaded  his  train  with 
flour  and  other  provisions  and  started  for  Virginia 
City.  He  was  snowed  in  at  Snake  river,  lost  most 
of  his  outfit  and  brought  what  remained  on  pack 
animals  to  Virginia  City  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a 
pound.  But  nails  were  then  selling  at  $150  a  keg, 
in  smaller  quantities  at  $2.00  a  pound ;  flour,  which 
had  brought  $150  a  sack,  dropped  to  $60,  and  Mr. 
Holter  reshipped  the  flour  to  Helena  and  sold  it 
there  for  $100  a  sack.  In  1865  he  purchased  a 
second-hand  portable  steam  engine  and  boiler,  and 
set  it  up  on  Ten-mile  creek,  eight  miles  west  of 
Helena,  in  connection  with  the  planing-mill  brought 
by  Mr.  Evensen  from  Colorado.  This  was  the  first 
planing  mill  in  Montana.  While  lumber  at  Virginia 
City  had  brought  $125  a  thousand  for  common  and 
$140  for  sluice  and  flume  lumber,  the  Helena  price 
was  only  $100  for  common  and  this  price  soon 
dropped  to  $40.  In  June,  1865,  Mr.  Holter  bought 
Mr.  Evensen's  interest  and  took  as  partner  his 
brother  Martin,  forming  the  firm  of  A.  M.  Holter 
&  Brother.  By  the  winter  of  1865-6  common  lum- 
ber had  advanced  to  $70.  The  mill  was  kept  busy 
night  and  day  and  they  made  a  little  money,  but 
being  compelled  to  operate  with  inexperienced 
hands  accidents  occurred  and  several  men  were 
killed.  In  the  fall  of  1866  Mr.  Holter  went  east 
and  was  a  month  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  The  fare 
to  Omaha  by  stage  was  $350  in  gold  dust,  or  $700 
in  currency.  Deducting  stop-overs  they  made  the 
trip  in  actual  travel  of  seventeen  days  and  nights, 
the  quickest  time  then  on  record.  Mr.  Holter  pur- 
chased in  the  east  a  new  steam  sawmill,  machinery 
for  a  sash  and  door  factory,  appliances  for  a  dis- 
tillery and  a  stock  of  merchandise.  Some  of  these 
articles  were  over  two  years  in  reaching  their  desti- 
nation. 

During  his  visit  to  Chicago  Mr.  Holter  was  mar- 
ried, on  April  6,  1867,  to  Miss  Mary  P.  Loberg,  a 
Norwe2:ian  girl,  and  she  journeyed  to  Montana 
via  St.  Louis,  and  on  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort 
Benton.  Mr.  Holter  returned  on  the  overland 
stage  of  the  Smoky  Hill  route,  via  Denver  and  Salt 
Lake  City.  Seventeen  passengers  took  the  stage  at 
Salina,  Kan.,  and  by  the  provident  care  of  the  stage 
company  each  man  was  provided  with  a  rifle  and 


ammunition.  While  they  were  not  attacked  by  In- 
dians, they  found  the  stage  stations  along  the  route 
burned  and  the  stock  killed.  Once  the  passengers 
laid  three  days  and  nights  in  a  haystack.  Again 
they  drove  the  same  mule  team  three  stages — seven- 
ty-five miles — on  account  of  the  burning  of  the  sta- 
tions and  the  slaughtering  of  the  stock.  As  they 
passed  one  of  these  stations  it  was  in  flames,  with 
the  roof  just  falling  in,  indicating  the  close  prox- 
imity of  the  Indians.  After  twenty-five  days  of 
threatening  peril  they  reached  Helena  in  safety. 
Mr.  Holter,  however,  was  extremely  anxious  con- 
cerning his  bride.  At  Salt  Lake  City  he  was  in-' 
formed  that  the  steamer  Gallatin,  on  which  his  wife 
had  taken  passage,  had  been  captured  by  the  In- 
dians, while  she  was  told  that  the  overland  stage 
had  been  attacked  and  the  passengers  slain. 

On  his  return  to  Helena  Mr.  Holter  erected  a 
store  on  Main  street  (Last  Chance  gulch),  where 
the  Pittsburg  block  now  stands,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1867  the  brothers  opened  a  general  store.  In  1868-9 
the  sash  and  door  factory  and  the  distillery  were 
completed,  the  first  plants  of  their  kind  established 
in  Montana.  The  saw  and  planing  mill  burned  in 
March,  1869;  one  month  later  the  first  big  fire  oc- 
curred in  Helena,  and  the  firm  lost  $40,000.  Pecu- 
liar interest  attaches  to  Mr.  Holter's  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  concentrators.  He  was 
the  pioneer  in  this  mining  industrj'.  In  1871  the 
Rumley  mine  was  discovered  and,  purchasing  an 
interest  in  it,  he  opened  negotiations  with  Frederick 
Utsch,  of  Cologne,  Germany,  for  his  right  in  the 
American  patent  of  the  LTtsch  concentrating  jig. 
Mr.  Holter  still  has  the  document,  written  in  Ger- 
man, conveying  the  right,  "in  consideration  of  sixty 
German  rix-marks  for  each  machine,"  to  use  the 
jigs  in  America.  Mr.  Holter  had  one  of  them 
shipped  to  Montana,  and  in  the  early  'seventies  he 
erected  the  nrst  concentrator  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains on  the  Rumley  mine.  It  was  soon  evident  that 
the  machinery  erected  was  not  of  sufficient  stren2:th 
for  the  work,  and  was  a  failure,  except  to  show 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  machinery  stronger. 
The  value  of  these  works  Montana  understands 
better  than  any  other  portion  of  the  world  through 
Mr.  Holter's  persistency  in  their  introduction.  In 
1877  Mr.  Holter  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Parrot 
mine,  and  in  1880  was  organized  tne  Parrot  Silver 
and  Copper  Company;  and  in  1878  he  and  Mr. 
Newell  invented  and  patented  a  wooden  amalga- 
mating pan.  In  1879,  to  benefit  his  impaired  health, 
he  took  a  trip  of  eight  months  to  Europe,  spending 
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most  of  the  time  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  In  1882 
Holter  &  Brother  erected  a  sawmill  on  Stickney 
creek  and  started  a  lumber  yard  at  the  mouth  of 
Sun  river,  on  the  site  of  the  flourishing  city  of 
Great  Falls.  In  1880  he  was  one  of  a  company 
that  purchased  the  Elkhorn  mine,  at  Ketchum, 
Idaho,  and  in  1881  he  became  interested  in  the  Ala- 
ginnis  and  Kit  Carson  mines  in  Montana  and  in 
the  Peacock,  Helena  and  White  Monument  mines 
in  Idaho,  and  in  1883  in  the  Helena  Mining  and 
Reduction  Company,  later  the  Helena  and  Livin"- 
ston  Mining  and  Reduction  Company;  their  smel- 
ter in  East  Helena  was  erected  in  1888.  In  1884 
Mr.  Holter  was  connected  with  the  first  street  rail- 
way and  electric  light  plant  in  Helena;  in  1886,  with 
others,  he  organized  the  Helena  Concentrating 
Company,  with  plant  at  Wardner,  Idaho';  pur- 
chased an  interest  in  the  Helena  and  Victor  Mining 
Company;  organized  the  Livingston  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  opened  its  mines  and  built  a  washing 
plant  at  Cokedale  in  Park  county.  In  1887  he  es- 
tablished the  Holter  Lumber  Company  and  the  A. 
M.  Holter  Hardware  Company.  In  1888  he  pur- 
chased the  Helena  Frisco  properties  at  Wardner, 
Idaho,  and  erected  a  large  concentrator  (destroyed 
by  the  labor  riots  in  1892,  but  since  rebuilt),  and 
in  1890  he  and  others  organized  the  Cascade  Land 
Company;  in  1892-3  he  did  development  work  in 
the  Trail  creek  district,  now  Rossland,  B.  C,  and 
in  company  with  other  Helena  parties  he  purchased 
the  Blue  Canyon  coal  mines  in  1891  ;  he  began  con- 
struction work  on  the  Bellingham  Bay  &  Eastern 
Railway  in  1892,.  and  assisted  in  organizing  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Hardware  Company  at  Wallace, 
Idaho.  Mr.  Holter  is  largely  interested  in  the 
Peck  concentrating  plant  at  Corbin  and  in  one  at 
East  Helena,  whose  processes  promise  to  revolu- 
tionize concentration.  In  1898  he  was  prominent 
in  the  organization  of  the  Sand  Point  Lumber  Com- 
pany, at  Sand  Point,  Idaho,  now  the  Humbird 
Lumber  Company. 

In  1892  Mr.  Holter,  with  his  family,  made  a  five 
months'  trip  to  Europe.  He  has  six  children  now 
living  (one,  Austin  M.,  dying  at  the  age  of  six 
years)  :  Norman  B.,  manager  of  the  extensive  busi- 
ness interests  of  his  father ;  Clara  M.,  now  Mrs.  P. 
H.  Kennett;  Edwin  O.,  an  attorney  in  New  York 
city;  Albert  L.,  now  with  the  Billingham  Bay  & 
Eastern  Railway  Company;  Aubrey  and  Percy. 
Mr.  Holter  is  a  Republican,  but  without  caring  for 
office,  he  has  been  called  to  hold  positions  of  trust, 
order.     In    1878   he   was   elected   to   the  territorial 


order.  In  1878  he  was  elected  to  the  territorial 
council ;  in  1881  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  coun- 
cil of  Helena,  and  later  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  state  of  Montana,  serving  in 
both  the  first  and  second  sessions.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  school  trustees  elected  in  1869,  and  was  the 
first -Republican  elected  to  this  office  in  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county.  He  was  largely  interested  in  the 
building  of  the  first  school  house  of  Helena,  which 
cost  $25,000,  over  $11,000  being  realized  from  the 
sale  of  county  warrants.  This  is  the  story  in  brief 
of  one  of  the  most  active  business  lives  of  Mon- 
tana. Financially,  politically  and  socially  his  career 
shows  a  distiijct  and  unqualified  success.  His  high 
personal  character  has  won  the  esteem  of  all,  and 
the  consensus  of  public  opinion  shows  that  he  is  a 
man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  broad-minded  and 
progressive,  also  has  won  his  way  to  high  standing 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Montana. 


pHARLES  C.  HILL.— While  the  methods  em- 
V  ployed  in  the  suppression  of  crime  when  Vir- 
ginia City  was  a  frontier  mining  camp  and  the  vigi- 
lance committee  handled  malefactors  with  sum- 
mary vigor,  are  not  now  necessary,  still  Sheriff 
Hill,  of  Madison  county,  finds  that  his  office  places 
sufficient  demands  upon  his  time  and  attention, 
and  he  has  given  an  administration  that  reflects 
marked  credit  upon  him.  He  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Ohio,  on  September  17,  1856,  the 
son  of  Matthew  and  Ann  (Colville)  Hill.  Matthew 
Hill  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  and  came  to  Ohio 
with  his  parents  when  young,  and  there  passed 
the  residue  of  his  days  as  a  carpenter  and  builder. 
The  paternal  great-grandfather  of  C.  C.  Hill,  re- 
sided in  Maryland  and  was  active  in  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  mother  of  Mr.  Hill  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, coming  to  America  with  her  parents  when  a 
mere  child. 

Charles  C.  Hill,  eldest  of  the  five  children  of  his 
parents,  received  his  educational  training  in  the 
public  and  high  schools  of  Ohio,  after  which  he 
learned  the  machinist's  trade  and  became  an  en- 
gineer, and  after  following  work  in  this  line  for 
eight  years  in  Ohio,  in  1882,  he  went  to  Kansas, 
where  he  engaged  in  farming  until  188K.  In  1888 
he  came  to  Montana  and  located  in  Madison 
county,  where  he  mined  for  a  time,  then  for  four 
years  was  an  engineer  at  the  Noble  mine,  and  for 
the  next  five  years  was  in  the  same  capacity  at  the 
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Lyter  mine.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  under 
sheriff  and  came  to  Virginia  City.  In  January, 
1899,  Sheriff  Summers  was  killed  and  Mr.  Hill  was 
appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  to  fill  the 
vacancy.  He  at  once  started  to  apprehend  the  as- 
sassin of  Sheriff  Summers  and  outlined  the  plan  of 
procedure  which  resulted  in  his  capture.  He  has 
since  rendered  most  efficient  service  in  this  impor- 
tant and  exacting  office,  and  is  intrepid  and  fearless 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  feared  by  the  crim- 
inal class  and  honored  and  esteemed  by  law  abid- 
ing  citizens. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  vigorous  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
Sheridan  Lodge  No.  20,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Samar- 
itan Lodge  No.  10,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Sheridan, 
in  which  he  has  "passed  the  chairs ;"  of  Buffalo 
Lodge  No.  151,  Knights  of  Pythias,  at  Buffalo, 
Kan. ;  and  of  Sheridan  Lodge  No.  21,  A.  O.  U.  W. 
Mr.  Hill  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch  of  160  acres 
in  the  Ruby  valley,  and  is  also  interested  in  sev- 
eral mines  and  prospects.  On  December  29,  1878, 
Mr.  Hill  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary 
Bothwell,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  as  were  also  her 
parents,  and  to  them  five  children  have  been  born, 
Walter,  Robert,  Lena.  Harry  and  Flossie. 


DAVID  HILGER.— Mr.  Hilger  has  long  pro- 
moted the  industrial  activities  of  this  section 
of  the  state  and  is  honored  as  one  of  its  representa- 
tive citizens  and  business  men.  Peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  his  career  from  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  sterling  pioneer  fam- 
ilies of  Montana,  where  he  has  passed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  life. 

David  Hilger  was  born  in  Sibley  couirty,  Minn., 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1858.  He  is  the  son  of  Judge 
Nicholas  Hilger,  one  of  the  old-time  and  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Helena,  a  full  biography  of  whom 
appears  on  other  pages  of  this  work,  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader  for  farther  data  in  regard  to  the 
family  genealogy.  David  Hilger  was  not  yet  ten 
years  of  age  when  he  accompanied  his  parents  to 
Montana  in  1867.  They  were  members  of  the  Capt. 
Davies  party,  comprising  sixty  families  and  300 
single  men.  This  large  company  of  emigrants 
came  from  Minnesota  by  what  was  known  as  the 
northern  route  and  had  a  number  of  recruits  along 
the  way.  They  had  no  encounters  with  the  Indians, 
but   from   Fort  Union  four  companies  of  federal 


troops  accompanied  them  as  an  escort  for  a  con- 
siderable distance.  The  journey  occupied  nearly 
three  months,  which  was  a  period  of  unalloyed  pleas- 
ure to  the  little  lad  who  is  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view. The  family  located  in  Helena,  and  here 
Mr.  Hilger  completed  his  educational  discipline 
and  was  reared  to  years  of  maturity.  His  business 
career  was  inaugurated  in  the  cattle  business  at  the 
"Gate  of  the  Mountains,"  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  but  later  turned  his  attention  to  sheep 
raising.  In  1881,  equipped  with  two  horses,  a 
wagon  and  a  small  band  of  sheep,  he  came  to  Fer- 
gus county  and  located  on  Dog  creek,  about  twen- 
ty-five miles  north  of  Lewistown,  being  the  first  one 
to  bring  sheep  into  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 
He  there  continued  operations  until  1893,  by  which 
time  his  enterprise  had  grown  to  be  one  of  wide 
scope  and  importance. 

In  the  spring  of  1894  Mr.  Hilger  was  appointed 
register  of  the  United  States  land  office  in  Lewis- 
town  and  took  up  his  residence  there  and  has 
since  made  that  city  his  home.  He  was  register  for 
four  years,  and  then  entered  into  partnership  with 
George  W.  Cook  in  a  landoffice  and  real  es- 
tate business.  This  association  has  since  contin- 
ued and  has  done  and  is  doing  a  large  and  im- 
portant business.  Mr.  Hilger  retains  the  owner- 
ship of  his  extensive  ranch  properties,  but  leases 
them  as  his  other  interests  demand  his  time  and 
attention.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Judith  Basin 
Bank,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers,  in  1890,  of  the 
Judith  Hardware  Company,  of  which  he  is  presi- 
dent. He  has  other  important  connections  in  Lewis- 
town,  and  is  ever  ready  to  lend  his  influence  and  as- 
sistance to  any  worthy  enterprise  which  will  advance 
the  industrial  and  material  prosperity  of  the  city 
and  county.  Mr.  Hilger  is  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  party  m  the  county.  He  was 
chairman  of  its  first  Democratic  county  conven- 
tion and  the  first  chairman  of  the  county  central 
committee.  He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the 
first  municipal  convention  of  his  party  in  Lewis- 
town.  For  fourteen  years  he  has  held  the  state 
office  of  sheep  inspector  and  commissioner  in  the 
county.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  being  a 
charter  member  of  Lewistown  Lodge  No.  456,  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  this  organization. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  1884,  Mr.  Hilger  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Christina  Fergus,  a 
daughter  of  William  Fergus,  of  this  county.  (See 
sketch  of  Mr.  Fergus  elsewhere  in  this  volume.) 
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They  have  two  children,  Maude  and  David  J.  Two 
other  children  were  born  to  them,  Eddie  and 
Agnes,  who  are  deceased. 


n^HEODORE  H.  HINSDALE.  — In  the  very 
i  early  days  of  the  colonial  epoch  the  original 
American  ancestors  of  Mr.  Hinsdale,  in  both  the 
agnatic  and  maternal  lines,  were  among  the  citizens 
of  New  England,  and  in  that  and  each  succeeding 
generation  have  been  found  men  of  virilepowersand 
sterling  character  and  women  of  gentle  and  gra- 
cious refinement.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  he  who 
stands  as  a  scion  of  worthy  ancestry.  Such  is  the 
happy  lot  of  Mr.  Hinsdale,  who  holds  the  office  of 
county  surveyor  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  and 
has  himself  achieved  distinction  in  his  profession 
and  been  identified  with  many  important  under- 
takings, and  who  is  today  one  of  the  popular  citi- 
zens of  the  capital  city,  where  he  has  made  his 
home  since  1893. 

Theodore  R.  Hinsdale  was  born  m  Prince 
George  county,  Md.,  on  January  31,  1865,  the  son 
of  Solomon  R.  and  Julia  M.  (Jackson)  Hinsdale, 
natives  of  Connecticut  and  New  York.  Both  are 
living,  having  their  home  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  the  father  was  formerly  connected  with  the 
federal  treasury  as  special  agent  of  customs.  The 
grandfather  of  Theodore  R.  was  Theodore  Hins 
dale,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  a  manufacturer  of 
scythes  and  cutlery,  and  one  of  the  first  to  engage 
in  this  line  of  enterprise  in  his  state,  where  he  passed 
his  entire  life.  He  was  the  son  of  Bissell  Hinsdale, 
a  member  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  of  the 
Revolution.  From  him  the  ancestral  line  traces 
back  to  Rev.  Theodore  Hinsdale  (who  lived  in 
Hinsdale,  Mass.,  which  town  took  his  name),  John 
Barnabas,  Barnabas,  Jr.,  and  Robert,  the  original 
American  ancestor,  who,  a  native  of  Scotland, 
came  to  Massachusetts,  of  which  colony  he  was  a 
freeman  in  1639.  He  and  his  sons.  Barnabas,  John 
and  Samuel,  were  killed  by  the  Indians  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  1675,  while  at  work  in  the  cornfield, 
this  being  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of  Bloody- 
brook,  near  Greenfield.  A  paternal  great-grand- 
mother of  Mr.  Hinsdale  was  Temperance  (Pitkin) 
Hinsdale,  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Timothy  Pitkin,  a 
son  of  Gov.  William  Pitkin,  of  Massachusetts. 
His  paternal  grandmother  was  Jerusha  (Rockwell) 
Hinsdale,  whose  paternal  ancestry  traces  back 
through  Solomon,  Samuel  (who  died  in  1794,  in  his 


old  house  in  Colebrook,  Conn.),  Joseph,  Joseph  (2), 
Joseph  (i),  and  Dea.  William  Rockwell,  who  came 
from  England  to  Dorchester  in  1630.  From  his 
daughter  Ruth,  who  married  a  Huntington,  Gen. 
U.  S.  Grant  was  descended.  Mr.  Hinsdale's  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  Samuel  Jackson,  a  promi- 
nent shipbuilder  of  New  York  city,  where  he  was 
born. 

Theodore  R.  Hinsdale  passed  the  major  portion 
of  his  boyhood  in  the  public  schools  of  Connecti- 
cut, after  which  he  entered  the  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute,  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  1886,  from  which  time  forward  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  railroading  until  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Helena.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  the  Chicago  &  Northwest- 
ern, the  Wabash,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Free- 
port,  Dodgeville  &  Northern,  and  the  Fort  Worth 
&  Rio  Grande,  being  locating  engineer  of  the  last. 
He  was  also  assistant  engineer  for  the  United 
States  war  department,  in  which  connection  he  laid 
out  Rock  Creek  park,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  For 
nine  years  he  was  inspector  of  surveys  under  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  and  was  one  of  the  three 
engineers  who  compiled  the  United  States  manual 
of  surveys.  He  was  also  connected  with  the 
surveys  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park;  the  Colville  (Wash.), 
Indian  reservation,  the  Klamath  (Ore.)  reser- 
vation, and  the  Red  Lake  reservation  in 
Minnesota.  He  has  also  held  other  positions 
of  responsibility  in  connection  with  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  stands  as  an  authority.  He 
had  the  distinction  of  being  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  first  underground  trolley  electric  railway  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States,  that  installed  in  the 
city  of  Washington.  For  three  years  he  was  the 
business  manager  of  a  Washmgton,  D.  C,  news- 
paper, his  administration  showing  executive  ability 
and  greatly  promoting  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 
Coming  to  IMontana,  in  1893,  Mr.  Hinsdale  has 
since  been  engaged  as  a  civil  engineer  and  in  deal- 
ing in  timber  and  mineral  lands  and  mining  invest- 
ments. His  technical  education  and  his  experience 
have  made  him  an  expert  in  engineering,  and  his 
services  as  such  have  been  in  great  requisition 
since  he  has  lived  in  Montana.  He  is  identified 
with  the  Rensselaer  Engineers'  Society,  an  organi- 
zation composed  of  graduates  of  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Recognizing  his  peculiar 
eligibility  for  the  office,  Mr.  Hinsdale  was  placed 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  as  candidate  for  county 
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surveyor  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  in  1900,  and 
he  was  elected  by  a  satisfactory  majority.  In 
1887  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Hinsdale  and  Miss  Frances  Crandall,  who 
was  born  in  Louisiana,  her  parents  being  na- 
tives of  New  York.  Her  father,  Lee  Crandall,  was 
■  a  politician  of  national  reputation,  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  National  View,  issued  at  the 
national  capital  in  the  interests  of  the  free  silver 
cause.  In  politics  Mr.  Hinsdale  supports  Demo- 
cratic principles,  and  in  religion  he  holds  to  Chris- 
tian Science,  being  an  earnest  and  devoted  worker 
in  the  cause  and  the  "first  reader"  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of  Helena. 


I  OSEPH  J.  HINDSON  is  distinctively  one  of 
^f  the  representative  business  men  of  Helena,  being 
a  member  of  the  important  mercantile  corpora- 
tion of  Steele,  Hindson  &  Co.,  wholesale  commis- 
sion merchants  and  dealers  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments, located  on  North  Main  street,  Helena.  The 
business  dates  its  inception  back  to  1890,  and  was 
incorporated  two  years  later  with  William  Steele  as 
president  and  Mr.  Hindson  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. The  concern  has  well  equipped  and  eligibly 
located  storage  and  warerooms,  where  hay,  grain, 
flour,  feed,  etc.,  are  handled,  and  where  is  main- 
tained the  local  agency  of  the  Studebaker  wagons, 
carriages  and  buggies,  Oliver  chilled  plows.  Piano 
harvesting  machines,  as. well  as  other  standard 
lines  of  implements.  The  death  of  Mr.  Steele  oc- 
curred in  1896,  since  which  time  the  management 
of  the  enterprise  has  been  assumed  entirely  by 
Mr.  Hindson,  the  interests  of  his  deceased  friend 
and  partner  being  still  retained  in  the  business. 

Mr.  Hindson  was  born  in  Liverpool,  England, 
April  19,  1850,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Hannah 
(Jameson)  Hindson,  the  former  a  native  of  West- 
moreland county  and  the  latter  of  Cumberland 
county,  England.  The  father  was  a  representative 
of  the  wholesale  grain  trade  in  Liverpool,  where  he 
did  a  large  commission  business,  Joseph  J.  early 
becoming  identified  with  the  enterprise  and 
thoroughly  familiarizing  himself  with  all  its 
details — an  experience  that  has  been  of  incalculable 
value  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  his  present  thriving 
business,  so  closely  allied  in  character.  His  educa- 
tional discipline  was  received  in  private  schools  in 
his  native  city,  where  excellent  advantages  were 
afforded,  and  he  remained  there  until  he  reached 


years  of  maturity.  In  1874  he  immigrated  to 
America,  first  settling  in  Canada,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  farm  and  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits for  five  years.  In  April,  1880,  he  came  to 
Helena,  Mont.,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
various  business  occupations  for  a  term  of  years, 
being  for  a  full  decade  associated  as  bookkeeper  and 
confidential  clerk  with  the  well  known  firm  of  San- 
ford  &  Evans.  In  1890  the  present  business  was 
established,  and  the  success  which  has  attended  it 
has  been  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  unflagging 
industry,  executive  ability  and  thorough  knowledge 
which  Mr.  Hindson  has  applied  to  it,  and  which  have 
made  it  rank  among  the  most  important  in  the 
state  in  its  line,  its  annual  transactions  reaching  a 
large  aggregate  by  reason  of  the  progressive  and 
honorable  methods  which  have  been  invariably 
followed. 

Politically  Mr.  Hindson  renders  stanch  allegiance 
to  the  Republican  party;  in  religious  faith  he  is  a 
communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church, 
holding  membership  in  St.  Peter's  church  in 
Helena,  and  being  also  a  trustee  of  the  hospital 
maintained  by  the  parish.  He  has  long  been  a 
zealous  exemplar  of  the  noble  fraternity  of  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  in  the  various  bodies  of 
which  he  has  held  distinguished  prefemient,  having 
served  as  worshipful  master  of  his  lodge  and  as  a 
member  of  the  grand  lodge;  in  symbolic  Masonry, 
as  grand  high  priest  of  the  state;  in  the  chapter  as 
deputy  grand  commander  of  the  state;  in  Templar 
Masonry,  as  recorder  of  the  Knights  of  the  Red 
Cross  of  Constantine,  the  most  exclusive  order  of 
Masonry,  the  total  membership  in  ]\Iontana  being 
only  eleven.  Both  he  and  Mrs.  Hindson  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  Mr.  Hindson 
being  past  patron  and  Mrs.  Hindson  past  grand 
matron  therein.  His  present  affiliations  with  the 
subordinate  bodies  of  the  fraternity  are  with 
Morning  Star  Lodge  No.  5,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Helena 
Chapter  No.  2,  R.  A.  M. ;  Helena  Council  No.  9, 
R.  &  S.  M. ;  and  Helena  Commandery  No.  2,  K. 
T.  He  is  also  identified  with  the  social  adjunct  of 
Masonry,  the  Mystic  Shrine,  having  crossed  the 
sands  of  the  desert  and  been  crowned  a  Noble  in 
Algeria  Temple,  at  Helena,  which  body  he  served 
as  potentate  in  1900. 

In  1875  Mr.  Hindson  was  happily  married  to 
Miss  Amelia  Banford,  the  daughter  of  Robert 
Banford,  of  Middleton,  England.-  They  have  one 
surviving  child,  Isabel,  who  is  the  wife  of  J.  P. 
Marks,  of  Townsend,  Mont. 
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The  business  career  of  Mr.  Hindson  has  been 
eminently  successful  in  Helena,  for  he  has  brought 
to  its  development  excellent  judgment  and  broad, 
progressive  views.  In  the  municipal  prosperity  of 
his  home  city  he  takes  a  lively  interest,  and  has  won, 
both  as  business  man  and  citizen,  the  esteem,  confi- 
dence and  cordial  regard  of  his  friends,  neighbors 
and  acquaintances  everywhere. 


HON.  SIMEON  S.  HOBSON.  — In  the  upper 
house  of  the  legislature  of  Montana  the  inter- 
ests of  Fergus  county  have  been  most  ably  repre- 
sented by  Senator  S.  S.  Hobson,  one  of  the  most 
honored  citizens  of  that  county.  He  was  born  in 
Buxton,  York  county,  Me.,  on  April  29,  1839,  a 
son  of  Enoch  and  Nancy  (Strout)  Hobson.  Enoch 
Hobson  was  a  farmer  who  passed  his  entire  life  in 
York  county.  His  father  was  also  born  in  Maine 
and  the  family  is  of  old  Massachusetts  stock, 
prominent  in  Maine  when  it  was  a  district.  The 
paternal  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Hobson  was  a 
valiant  soldier  in  the  Continental  army  of  the 
Revolution,  who,  with  three  of  his  sons,  participated 
in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  After 
the  Revolutionary  struggle  had  ended  he  made  his 
permanent  home  in  York  county,  Me.  Three  of 
his  sons  and  three  daughters  attained  maturity,  and 
three  are  now  living.  One  brother  of  the  Senator, 
Frank  A.  Hobson,  came  to  Montana  in  1881,  and 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  stock  business  until 
his  death  on  January  8,  1901.  He  was  a  man  of 
noble  character,  and  in  his  death  Fergus  county  lost 
a  valued  and  honored  citizen.  He  had  ably  served 
in  the  Maine  legislature  and  was  a  worthy  scion 
of  the  stock  from  which  he  sprang.  The  Fergus 
County  Argus,  in  an  appropriate  obituary,  voiced 
the  sentiment  of  all  who  knew  him  in  these  well- 
chosen  words :  "Frank  Hobson  was  a  man  whose 
friends  were  leg-ion.  His  modest,  unassuming 
manhood,  his  kindly,  charitable  nature  and  sterling 
integrity  had  won  for  him  a  host  of  friends  in 
Fergus  county  who  keenly  feel  his  loss." 

Hon.  Simeon  S.  Hobson  was  reared  to  maturity 
in  his  native  county,  and  was  educated  in  its  public 
schools  and  in  the  academy  at  Limerick,  Me.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1858. 
After  leaving  school  he  assumed  the  practical 
duties  of  life;  initiating  his  business  career  in  a 
general  store  in  his  native  state,  where  he  continued 
his   residence  until    1865,  when  he  came  to  Iowa, 


located  in  Davenport,  and  was  successfully  engaged 
in  the  dry  goods  business  there  until  1880,  when  he 
came  to  Montana  and  the  Judith  basin.  Here  he 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  stockraising.  A  build- 
ing erected  by  him  was  the  first  in  the  county  to 
have  a  shingle  roof.  He  has  had  marked  success 
and  owns  a  ranch  of  five  thousand  acres  in  the' 
loveliest  and  most  fertile  section  of  the  Judith 
basin,  and  here  fine  herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
are  ranging.  His  agricultural  operations  are  car- 
ried on  in  an  extensive  and  scientific  manner  and 
the  enterprise  has  been  successful  from  the  time  it 
was  inaugurated. 

Mr.  Hobson  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Fergus  County  Bank  at  Lewistown,  and  has  been 
its  president  from  incorporation.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  make  investment  in  the  development  of 
the  sapphire  mines  of  Montana,  having  provided 
the  necessary  equipment  and  funds  which  enabled 
Jacob  Hoover  to  pursue  the  prospecting  which 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  mines  from  whicn 
are  taken  these  beautiful  Montana  gems.  The 
Senator  is  now  vice-president  of  the  New  Mine 
sapphire  syndicate,  and  also  has  other  interests  in 
the  sapphire  mines  of  the  Judith  basin.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  ancient  craft  body  of 
Freemasonry,  holding  membership  in  Lewistown 
Lodge  No.  2,7,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Lewistown.  In 
i860  he  wedded  Miss  Addie  H.  Bickford,  also  a 
native  of  Maine,  who  died  eighteen  months  after 
marriage. 

jMr.  Hobson  has  ever  been  an  able  exponent  of 
Republican  principles  and  a  powerful  factor  in  their 
success.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1889,  and  assisted  in  framing  the 
constitution  under  which  Montana  was  admitted  as 
a  state  of  the  Union.  In  1898  he  was  elected  to 
represent  Fergus  county  in  the  state  senate,  and  is 
still  incumbent  of  this  dignified  and  responsible 
office  in  which  he  has  proved  himself  a  true  con- 
servator of  the  best  interests  of  his  constituency 
and  the  state.  He  is  an  active  working  member  of 
the  senate,  one  whose-  course  is  guided  by  mature 
wisdom  and  integrity.  But  above  and  beyond  all 
these  characteristics.  Senator  Hobson  has  attained 
and  maintained  the  eminent  position  he  occupies  in 
the  regards  of  the  people  of  Fergus  county,  and  of 
a  large  circle  of  leading  people  of  this  and  other 
states,  by  the  plain,  unassuming  nature  which 
causes  him  to  pleasantly  meet  and  greet  rich  and 
poor  alike  and  by  the  fatherly  interest  he  has 
manifested  in  the  welfare  of  so  many  of  its  citizens. 
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Without  noise  or  parade,  quietly  and  unostenta- 
tiously, his  aid  is  given  to  deserving  causes  every- 
where, and  his  left  hand  never  is  informed  of  what 
his  right  hand  has  done,  while  his  friends,  and  they 
are  legion,  are  bound  to  him  as  by  hooks  of  steel. 


T  OSEPH  H.  M.  HOFFMAN.— There  is  always 
J  satisfaction  in  noting  the  progress  of  a  young 
man  who  sums  up  the  responsibilities  of  life  and 
determines  to  make  for  himself  an  honorable  place 
in  the  world.  In  biographical  history  it  is  quite 
essential  that  the  progress  and  status  of  the 
younger  generation  of  representative  families  in 
the  various  fields  of  industrial  activity  should  have 
place  along  with  those  of  the  pioneers  and  founders 
of  the  commonwealth.  The  process  of  develop- 
ment is  cumulative  in  character,  and  each  genera- 
tion contributes  its  quota  toward  the  advancement 
of  material  prosperity.  The  subject  of  this  review 
is  one  of  the  active  and  successful  young  farm- 
ers and  stockgrowers  of  Gallatin  county,  where 
he  has  practically  passed  his  entire  life. 

Mr.  Hoffman  is  a  native  of  Madison  county, 
Mo.,  where  he  was  born  January  17,  1873,  the  son 
of  Joseph  S.  Hoffman,  reference  to  whom  is  made 
on  another  page  of  this  work.  He  accompanied 
his  parents  on  the  long  and  weary  overland 
trip  to  Montana,  the  journey  requiring  four 
months.  The  Indians  followed  the  party  on  many 
occasions,  but  were  outwardly  friendly,  their  ap- 
parent desire  being  to  secure  possession  of  the 
emigrants'  horses.  As  our  subject  was  a  mere 
child  he  entered  the  Indian  camps  with  impunity, 
and  on  no  occasion  was  he  mistreated  in  any  way. 
The  family  settled  in  Gallatin  valley,  coming  by 
way  of  Dillon  in  order  to  avoid  the  Nez  Perce  and 
Crow  Indians,  who  were  then  at  war.  The  family 
located  on  a  ranch  in  the  valley  in  the  year  1881. 
and  in  this  locality  our  subject  received  his  educa- 
tional training  in  the  public  schools.  He  remained 
on  the  home  farm  until  1898,  having  had  charge  of 
the  same  for  the  two  years  preceding,  and  then 
effected  the  purchase  of  the  Monforton  ranch,  and 
has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  and 
stockgrowing.  His  estate  comprises  about  600 
acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which  requires  no 
irrigation,  being  sufficiently  watered  through 
natural  resources.  Here  he  secures  large  crops, 
giving  his  attention  to  diversified  farming.  He 
raises    excellent    grades    of    shorthorn    cattle    and 


English  draft  horses,  and  in  every  department  of 
his  ranching  operations  shows  excellent  judgment 
and  discrimination,  proving  himself  unmistakably 
one  of  the  most  progressive  young  men  in  this 
section  of  the  state.  His  ranch  is  located  five 
miles  northwest  of  Belgrade,  his  postoffice  address. 
Ill  politics  Mr.  Hoffman  renders  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party  and  its  principles. 

The  domestic  chapter  in  the  life  history  of  Mr. 
Hoffman  dates  from  May  20,  1896,  when  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mamie  Wright,  who 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
Wright,  one"  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana.  She  is 
a  sister  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Gibson,  and  in  a  sketch 
of  Mr.  Gibson,  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume, appears  fuller  data  concerning  her  familv. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoffman  have  two  daughters  and  one 
son:  Annie  Mary,  Eliza  Elizabeth'  and  Joseph 
S.,  Jr. 


T  OSEPH  S.  HOFFMAN.— Belonging  to  the  class 
J  which  make  up  the  productive  and  developing 
element  of  a  community,  Joseph  S.  Hoffman, 
of  Belgrade,  and  his  excellent  wife  have  done  their 
part  toward  the  advancement  of  their  section,  and 
have  displayed  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the  best 
traits  of  American  citizenship. 

Mr.  Hoffman  was  born  in  southeastern  Missouri 
December  14,  1841.  His  parents  were  Jacob  and 
Margaret  (Ryan)  Hoffman,  natives  of  North 
Carolina,  where  their  respective  families  had  lived 
for  generations.  The  father  removed  to  Missouri 
when  a  young  man,  and  remained  seven  years.  He 
then  returned  to  his  native  state,  and  after  residing 
there  some  years  he  married  and  settled  in  Mis- 
souri, making  it  his  home  until  1882,  when  he 
joined  his  son  in  Montana,  dying  five  years  later  at 
the  age  of  eighty-seven.  The  mother  died  October 
8,  1899,  aged  ninety  years,  leaving  more  than  200 
descendants,  many  of  whom  were  great-great-grand- 
children. 

Joseph  S.  Hoffman  spent  his  school  days  in  his 
native  state,  remained  on  the  homestead  with  his 
parents  until  1863,  and  then  engaged  in  farming  on 
his  own  account.  On  the  day  before  Christmas  in 
that  year  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lavina  Stevens, 
of  Madison  county.  Mo.,  a  daughter  of  William 
and  Lavina  (Bailley)  Stevens,  the  former  a  native 
of  Kentucky  and  the  latter  of  North  Carolina.  JMr. 
Stevens'  family  were  early  pioneers  in  Kentucky, 
and   also   among    the    early    settlers    in    Madison 
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county,  Mo.  They  are  the  parents  of  three  sons,  two 
of  whom,  Columbus  and  William,  are  deceased ; 
the  third,  Morgan,  married  Miss  Ann  Wright,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  ranching.  A  more  extended 
review  of  his  life  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
work. 

In  1880  Mr.  Hoffman,  deciding  to  seek  the  more 
promising  opportunities  offered  in  the  northwest, 
came  to  Montana,  making  the  trip  with  a  wagon 
train,  being  four  months  and  one  day  en  route. 
The  Indians  hovered  around  the  train  much  of  the 
time,  but  as  it  was  a  large  one  feared  to  make  an 
attack  and  no  positive  trouble  from  Ihem  was  ex- 
perienced. He  came  direct  to  Gallatin  valley  and 
purchased  the  Frank  Weaver  ranch,  to  which  he 
has  added  by  subsequent  purchases  until  he  now 
has  some  600  acres,  all  of  which  that  needs  it  being 
under  irrigation.  Here  he  has  since  made  his 
home,  improving  his  property,  making  it  most 
desirable  in  attractiveness  and  comfort  as  well  as 
in  productiveness,  and  fully  up  to  the  high  stan- 
dard of  valley  homes.  It  produces  excellent  crops 
of  wheat  and  oats,  and  an  abundant  yield  of  hay 
and  always  has  a  good  sized  herd  of  stock,  prefer- 
ring shorthorns. 


Tl'ILLIAM  ENNIS.— Among  those  who  were 
VV  founders  and  builders  of  the  great  state  of 
Montana,  particular  reference  should  be  made  to 
Mr.  Ennis,  for  he  was  one  of  the  honored  pioneers 
of  Madison  county,  and  he  contributed  in  large 
measure  to  the  development  and  material  prosperity 
of  the  beautiful  Madison  valley,  and  was  among  its 
earliest  settlers.  He  led  an  eminently  active  and 
busy  life  and  attained  a  position  of  high  distinction 
in  the  community.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Ennis,  which  was  named  in  his  honor,  and 
he  was  highly  honored  by  its  residents.  But,  sad 
to  relate,  he  was  assassinated  by  one  whom  he  had 
never  injured  and  who  was  led  to  the  dastardly 
act  from  passion  resulting  from  reports  of  absolute 
falsity.  Such  a  close  to  such  a  life  is  lamentable  in 
the  extreme.  William  Ennis  was  born  in  County 
Down,  Ireland,  on  March  17,  1828,  the  son  of  John 
and  Mary  (Stewart)  Ennis,  both  of  whom  passed 
their  lives  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen years  William  Ennis  came  to  the  United 
States  and  located  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  where  he 
attended  school  for  a  time  and  removed  to  Detroit, 
where  he  made  his  home  with  an  uncle.     In  that 


city  he  entered  the  railroad  machine  shops  and 
learned  the  trade,  and  he  was  thereafter  for  years 
identified  with  railroading.  He  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  conductor  of  a  gravel  train,  and  was 
soon  made  conductor  of  passen2:er  trains,  and  going 
to  Chicago,  he  was  there  made  roadmaster  on  the 
Chicago  &  Rock  Island  Railroad,  in  wliich  connec- 
tion he  had  charge  of  the  erection  of  bridges  and 
other  important  work.  Closing  his  railroading  life 
in  1858,  he  came  to  Kansas,  where  he  was  living  at 
the  time  of  the  gold  excitement  in  Colorado.  With 
that  keen  business  sagacity  typical  of  his  entire  ca- 
reer, he  now  discerned  a  profitable  opening,  and 
engaged  in  freighting  from  Kansas  to  Colorado  and 
other  far  western  states.  He  also  freighted  between 
New  Mexico  and  Colorado  and  from  Omaha  to 
Colorado,  then  known  as  Jefferson  territory.  He 
became  the  owner  of  a  ranch  near  Central  City, 
Colo.,  where  he  also  conducted  a  general  store. 

In  1863  Mr.  Ennis  came  to  Montana,  and  on  the 
13th  of  August  located  on  a  ranch  in  Madison 
county,  on  which  the  present  village  of  Ennis  is 
situated.  He  was  one  of  the  first  three  to  make  a 
permanent  location  in  the  Madison  valley,  and  he 
raised  large  crops  of  hay,  for  which  he  received 
from  $100  to  $125  per  ton  in  A^ir2;^inia  City.  In 
T879  he  built  a  store  at  Ennis  and  engaged  in  gen- 
eral merchandising.  In  1881  he  erected  a  com- 
modious residence  on  his  ranch,  hauling  the  ma- 
terial from  Franklin.  Idaho.  His  first  home  here 
was  in  a  shack  without  windows  and  whose  roof 
was  made  of  dirt.  He  was  the  first  m  the  Madison 
valley  to  put  a  shingle  roof  on  a  house  and  he  also 
had  the  first  brick  chimney.  When  he  erected  his 
residence,  in  1881,  it  was  generally  conceded  to  be 
the  finest  country  house  in  the  state.  In  the  early 
days,  while  freighting,  Mr.  Ennis  had  many  excit- 
ing experiences,  and  encountered  many  dangers. 
He  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  freighting  be- 
tween Fort  Benton  and  Helena,  disposing  of  this 
business  in  1874.  At  the  time  of  his  death  his 
various  ranch  properties  showed  an  aggregate  area 
of  more  than  2,000  acres,  and  he  was  extensively 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock  growing,  enterprises 
now  ably  carried  on  by  his  only  son.  As  a  stalwart 
Democrat  Mr.  Ennis  was  an  active  worker  in  the 
county  and  was  prominent  in  the  state.  In  1876  he 
was  a  candidate  for  representative  of  Madison 
county  in  the  territorial  legislature  and  was  de- 
feated by  only  two  votes.  Fraternally  he  was  an 
honored  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  affiliating 
with    Montana   Lodge   No.   2,  A.   F.  &   A.   M..  at 
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\'irginia  City.  In  1873,  when  Mr.  Ennis  and  his 
family  made  a  trip  through  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  his  were  the  first  white  children  who 
visited  this   "wonaerland." 

On  June  18,  1898,  Mr.  iinnis  was  standing  in 
front  of  the  Madison  House  in  Virginia  City  in  con- 
versation with  L.  S.  Briggs,  when  JMartin  Peel,  a 
pioneer  of  the  Madison  valley  and  a  neighbor  of 
j\Ir.  Ennis,  approached  and  shot  Mr.  Ennis  in  the 
left  side,  he  having  been  entirely  -inaware  of  Peel's 
proximity.  Peel  was  led  to  commit  the  fearful 
crime  by  believing  the  false  statement  that  Mr. 
Ennis  had  made  derogatory  remarks  concerning 
him  and  his  character.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  this  statement,  and  the  crime,  was 
committed  without  actual  provocation.  A  good 
citizen  and  honored  pioneer  was  thus  sacrificed  by 
untoward  fate,  and  the  community  was  inexpres- 
sibly shocked.  Mr.  Ennis  did  not  long  survive  his 
wound,  his  death  occurring  on  July  4,  1898.  On 
August  5,  1861,  Mr.  Ennis  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Katharine  Shriver,  who  was  born  in  Colum- 
biana county,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  John  and 
Rachel  (Summer)  Shriver.  natives  of  Maryland, 
whence,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  the  former  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  Ohio.  He  eventually  took  up 
his  residence  in  Carroll  county,  Ohio,  where  he 
lived  long.  His  death  occurred  in  Indiana  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ennis  were 
the  parents  of  two  children,  who,  with  tneir  wid- 
owed mother,  survive  the  father.  Jennie  W.  is  the 
wife  of  Charles  W.  Chowning,  who  is  in  business 
at  Ennis ;  and  William  J.,  who  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  resides  on  a 
])art  of  the  old  homestead  and  has  charge  of  the 
estate.  He  is  a  progressive  young  business  man, 
paying  particular  attention  to  stock  raising  on  an 
extensive  scale. 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  HOGAN.— It  is  signally 
consistent  that  the  vigorous  young  state  of 
Montana  should  summon  to  her  ofiScial  positions 
of  trust  and  responsibility  men  imbued  with  the 
same  comparative  youth  and  vitality.  Mr.  Hogan, 
ex-secretary  of  state,  is  a  young  man  of  forceful 
individuality  and  executive  ability,  and  his  services 
redounded  to  his  credit  and  to  the  welfare  of  the 
commonweahh.  Mr.  Hogan  is  a  native  of  Chip- 
pewa county.  Wis.,  born  near  the  city  of  Chippewa 


Falls,  on  December  23,  1869,  the  son  of  John  and 
Bridget  (Ahren)  Hogan,  natives  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  and  representatives  of  stanch  old  Irish  stock. 
They  emigrated  from  Tipperary  county  to  the 
United  States  about  the  year  1850,  their  marriage 
having  been  solemnized  after  their  respective  fam- 
ilies had  located  in  America.  John  Hogan  was  for 
a  time  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Boston,  whence  he 
removed  to  Ohio  and  followed  his  trade  of  stone- 
mason. His  marriage  to  Miss  Ahern  was  cele- 
brated in  the  old  Buckeye  state,  and  about  i860  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Wisconsin,  being  one 
of  the  first  settlers  in  Chippewa  county.  They 
were  compelled  to  walk  a  distance  of  ninety- 
eight  miles  to  reach  their  new  home,  located  in 
what  was  practically  a  wilderness.  By  vigorous 
and  unremitting  effort  Mr.  Hogan  cleared  and  put 
under  effective  cultivation  a  farm,  and  with  his 
wife  are  now  honored  pioneers  of  the  city  of  Chip- 
pewa Falls.  They  are  the  parents  of  nine  children, 
of  whorn  Thomas  S.  Hogan  is  the  only  resident  of 
Montana.  In  his  native  county  Thomas  S.  Hogan 
was  reared  to  years  of  maturity,  receiving  his  educa- 
tional training  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  Chippewa 
Falls,  graduating  from  the  high  school  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  years.  Thereafter  he  put  his  acquire- 
ments to  practical  test  by  successfully  engaging  in 
teaching  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  1889  he 
went  to  the  state  of  Washington,  where  he  tarried 
for  several  months,  but  two  years  later  he  came  to 
Montana  and  was  identified  with  the  mining  indus- 
try for  one  year  at  Butte.  In  1892  he  removed  to 
Anaconda,  where  he  was  employed  for  four  years 
in  the  smelter.  In  1896,  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Populist  party,  Mr.  Hogan  was  elected  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  having  been  a  prominent  and 
effective  party  worker,  and  tmwavering  in  his  al- 
legiance from  the  time  of  attaining  his  legal  ma- 
jority. In  1894  he  was  a  candidate  from  Deer 
Lodge  county  for  representative  in  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature,  but  was  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  only  sixteen  votes  after  a  vigorous  canvass  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Fraternally  Mr.  Hogan  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  hav- 
ing been  district  master  workman  of  the  state. 
Since  retiring  from  the  office  of  secretary  of  state 
he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the  practice  of  law 
and  mining  interests  in  the  state  of  Idaho.  In  1894 
Mr.  Hogan  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Kath- 
leen Donovan,  who  was  born  in  Chippewa  county. 
Wis.  They  are  the  parents  of  four  children  :  Ralph 
].,  Emmett  Y..  Mary  T.  and  T.  Fritz. 
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GEORGE  D.  HOLLECKER.— In  sunny  France 
the  paternal  ancestors  of  Mr.  HoJlecker  lived 
and  throve  for  generations,  and  from  them  he 
inherits  much  of  the  vivacity  and  versatility  of  his 
disposition,  his  quickness  of  apprehension,  his 
readiness  in  action,  and  his  breadth  and  grasp  of 
mind.  In  that  country  his  father,  Donat  Hollecker, 
was  bom  in  1835.  Coming  to  the  United  States 
when  a  young  man.  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Ottawa,  111.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Mexican  war 
and  followed  the  gallant  Taylor  until  he  was  super- 
seded by  Gen.  Scott,  and  then  went  with  him  into 
the  very  capital  of  Mexico.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  his  home  at  Ottawa  and  was  a  mer- 
chant there  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1898.  His 
widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Annie  Blust,  and 
who  is  still  living  at  Ottawa,  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  in  1843. 

George  D.  Hollecker  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
at  Ottawa  on  November  25,  1866,  and  was  there 
reared  and  educated.  After  going  to  the  elementary 
and  grammar  schools  he  attended  the  city  high 
school,  from  which  he  was  graduated  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  then  took  a  course  in  a  Chicago 
business  college,  and  in  the  fall  of  1883  secured  a 
position  as  bookkeeper  in  the  dry  goods  store  of 
Baum  &  Schobert,  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  where 
he  remained  two  years.  In  1886,  in  partnership 
with  a  Mr.  Marshall,  he  opened  a  general  store 
at  Ackley,  Iowa,  as  Hollecker  &  Marshall.  After 
six  months  of  successful  operation  they  were 
burned  out,  and  in  the  fall  Mr.  Hollecker  went  to 
Chicago  where  he  secured,  and  for  seven  years  held, 
a  responsible  position  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
house  of  John  V.  Farwell  &  Co.  In  1893  he 
came  to  Glendive,  Mont.,  bought  a  one-half  interest 
in  the  general  merchandise  business  of  A.  M.  Cole- 
man &  Co.,  and,  when  Mr.  Coleman's  death  oc- 
curred in  September,  1895,  purchased  his  interest 
in  the  store  and  since  that  time  has  conducted  the 
business  alone.  In  addition  to  his  merchandising 
he  has  a  large  stock  ranch  on  Deer  creek,  fifteen 
miles  west  of  Glendive,  and  also  one  on  Red  Water, 
forty-five  north  of  Glendive,  each  embracing  thous- 
ands of  acres  of  good  grazing  land,  on  which  he 
raises  sheep,  cattle  and  horses,  having  four  flocks  of 
sheep,  numbering  about  12,000  in  all  and  a  large 
number  of  cattle  and  horses.  He  is  also  a  large 
shipper  of  stock  to  the  eastern  markets. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hollecker  belongs  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  but  is  not  a  seeker  of  its  honors  or 
emoluments.     Fraternallv     he     is     allied     with     the 


Masonic  order  in  several  of  its  branches,  being  a 
member  of  Glendive  Lodge,  Yellowstone  Chapter, 
Damascus  Commandery,  all  of  Glendive,  and  of 
Algeria  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  at  Helena.  He 
was  married  at  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  January  2, 
1890,  to  Miss  Sallie  E.  Parrett,  a  native  of  that 
town,  where  she  was  born  in  1869.  They  have  two 
children,  namely,  Jesse,  aged  nine,  and  Marie,  aged 
seven.  Mr.  Hollecker  is  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  useful  citizens  of  his  community,  and  has 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all  who  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  acquaintance. 


O  AMUEL  L.  HOLLIDAY.— It  is  not  an  easy 
w  task  to  describe  adequately  a  man  who  has  led 
an  eminently  active  and  busy  life  and  attained  a 
position  of  high  relative  distinction  in  his  com- 
munity. But  biography  finds  its  most  perfect 
justification  in  the  tracing  and  recording  of  such 
a  life  history.  Mr.  Holliday  has  won  an  enviable 
place  as  one  of  the  stockgrowers  and  business  men 
of  Park  county,  and  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
public  affairs,  being  an  enthusiastic  Montanian  and 
having  contributed  his  quota  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state.  He  was  born  in  Hamilton 
county,  Ind.,  on  June  16,  1840,  one  of  the  six  sons 
of  John  P.  and  Annie  (Garrett)  Holliday,  natives 
of  Ohio,  and  the  former  the  son  of  Samuel  Holli- 
day. The  ancestry  in  the  agnatic  line  traces  to  the 
seventeenth  century  and  to  Belfast,  Ireland,  where 
the  family  was  prominent.  Mr.  Holliday  was 
reared  on  the  Indiana  farmstead,  and  in  the  public 
schools  acquired  his  education.  In  1854,  his  father 
having  died,  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  Iowa, 
there  completing  an  academic  course  and  graduating 
in  i86o.  With  the  exception  of  himself  the  family 
eventually  returned  to  Indiana.  He  taught  two 
terms  of  school  in  ]\Iadison  county,  Iowa,  was  there- 
after engaged  in  farming  and  in  merchandising, 
becoming  one  of  the  influential  citizens.  He  served 
two  terms  as  county  auditor,  and  was  also  an  alder- 
man of  Winterset,  the  county  seat.  He  was  suc- 
cessful in  businiess,  but  became  imbued  with  the  idea 
that  ]\Iontana  offered  a  superior  field  for  endeavor, 
and,  selling  his  interests  in  Iowa  in  the  spring  of 
1880,  he  came  to  Montana,  by  rail  to  Ogden,  Utah, 
and  thence  overland  to  Helena,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Bozeman  and  in  the  spring  of  t88i  took 
up  a  claim  in  Park  county,  on  the  Yellowstone 
river,   this  constituting  the  nucleus  of  his  present 
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valuable  property.  To  his  orij^inal  claim  Mr.  Hol- 
liday  has  added  until  he  now  has  an  estate  of  1,200 
acres,  and  here  he  has  been  particularly  successful 
in  stocks-rowing,  which  he  has  conducted  with 
marked  discrimination.  His  ranch  is  located  seven 
miles  south  of  Livingston,  where  he  conducted  .'i 
meat  market  for  some  time  in  connection  with 
ranchiiTg.  He  then  returned  to  his  ranch  and  to  the 
raising  of  stock  for  a  number  of  years,  giving  pre- 
cedence in  cattle  to  shorthorns,  and  usually  win- 
tering from  four  to  six  hundred. 

It  was  but  a  natural  result  that  a  man  of  so 
marked  intellectual  vigor  and  executive  abilit\- 
should  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  responsible  posi- 
tions of  trust.  As  a  Republican  he  was  a  member 
of  the  territorial  convention  of  1887,  was  promi- 
nently concerned  in  the  formation  of  Park  county, 
having  been  elected  to  the  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners in  1883,  while  in  1894  he  was  elected  county 
trea.surer,  of  which  office  he  was  incumbent  for 
two  years.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  wth  the 
time-honored  order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
in  which  he  has  advanced  to  the  Knight  Templar 
degree.  Mr.  Holliday  is  a  man  of  genial  nature 
and  of  inflexible  integrity  and  is  held  in  the  highest 
public  esteem  and  confidence.  His  interest  in  tlie 
advancement  and  material  prosperity  of  Park 
county  and  of  his  adopted  state  is  unflagging.  On 
January  31,  1861,  Mr.  Holliday  wedded  Miss  Ellen 
Dabney,  born  in  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  Henry  and 
Maria  Dabney.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holliday  six 
children  have  been  born:  William  V.,  deceased; 
John  H.,  associated  with  his  father  in  business: 
Orrin  S.,  engaged  in  ranching  on  Cottonwood 
creek;  Florence  M.,  wife  of  Charles  S.  Hefferlin. 
a  banker  of  Livingston ;  Adaliza,  deceased,  and 
Nellie,  wife  of  John  W.  Hefferlin.  of  Seattle. 
Wash. 


^IMLLIAM  L.  HOLLOWAY.— A  modern 
V  V  philosophical  writer  has  aptly  said,  "Within 
yom-self  lies  the  cause  of  whatever  enters  into  \our 
life;  to  come  into  the  full  realization  of  vour  own 
awakened  interior  powers  is  to  be  able  to  condition 
y(iur  life  in  exact  accord  with  what  you  would 
have  it."  It  is  this  understanding  of  his  own  capac- 
ities and  intrinsic  predilections  that  has  unmistak- 
ably led  the  subject  of  this  review  to  select  a  voca- 
tion for  which  he  is  specially  fitted,  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  gain  distinctive  prestige  as  one  of 
the    representative    young   members    of   the   bar   of 


Montana.  He  now  holds  the  responsible  office  of 
district  judge  of  the  Ninth  judicial  district  of  Mon- 
tana, and  is  conspicuous  among  other  prominent 
jurists  herein  mentioned  who  lend  dignity  to  the 
bench  and  bar  of  Montana. 

William  Lawson  Holloway  is  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri, having  been  born  near  Kirksville,  Adair 
county,  on  November  8,  1867,  the  .-^on  of  Silas  N. 
and  Charlotte  (Aired)  Holloway.  the  former  a  na- 
tive of  Frankfort,  Ky.,  where  he  was  born  in  1828, 
the  latter  of  Monroe  county,  Mo.,  the  year  of  her 
nativity  being  1832.  Silas  N.  Holloway,  a  farmer 
by  occupation,  was  a  stanch  Republican  in  politics, 
and  once  served  as  probate  judge  of  Adair  county. 
Mo.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  in  both  the  ]\Iexican 
and  the  Civil  wars,  and  died  in  Kirksville,  Mo.,  in 
1896.  after  a  life  of  earnest  usefulness  and  honor. 
He  was  a  son  of  John  Holloway,  born  in  Virginia, 
and  died  in  Milton,  Mo.,  in  1891,  at  the  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety  years.  He  was  by  occupation  a 
planter,  was  a  slaveholder  prior  to  the  Civil  war, 
and  lost  heavily  in  the  emancipation  of  his  slaves. 
The  mother  of  our  subject  died  at  Hurdland,  Mo., 
in  August,  1889,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  years. 
William  L.  Holloway  was  the  seventh  in  a  family 
of  ten  children,  and  was  reared  to  maturity  under 
the  sturdy  and  invigorating  discipline  of  the  old 
homestead  farm.  He  attended  the  district  schools 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  home  until  he  attained  the  age 
of  fourteen  years,  continued  his  studies  in  a  private 
boarding  school  and  later  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  where  he  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1887.  Thereafter  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  pedagogic  work,  teaching  four  terms  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Louis.  His  plans  for  a  future  career 
were  early  formulated  and  matured,  and  he  entered 
the  profession  of  law,  possibly  influenced  in  such 
choice  by  his  father's  experience  in  the  office  of 
probate  judge,  and  the  incidental  privilege  afforded 
.him  through  ready  access  to  the  Missouri  statutes. 
As  a  youth,  and  even  as  a  boy,  he  was  fond  of 
perusing  and  studying  these  volumes.  In  1890  he 
matriculated  in  the  law  department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  was  there 
graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1892.  In 
.\ugust  of  the  same  year  he  came  to  ^lontana  and 
established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Bozeman,  where  he  has  gained  a  position  as  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of  the  county, 
his  precedence  being  the  natural  sequence  of  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
his  ]iower  of  practical  application,  his  signal  fidelity 
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to  the  cause  of  his  cHent  and  to  the  ethics  of  his 
profession.  As  advocate,  counsellor  or  judge  he 
has  ever  shown  himself  a  worthy  representative  of 
his  profession,  thoroughly  fortified  for  its  work, 
and  a  stern  conservator  of  right  and  justice. 

In  politics  Judge  Holloway  has  ever  rendered 
unwavering  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  his 
first  presidential  vote  having  been  cast  for  William 
McKinley.  In  1894  he  was  elected  county  attorney 
of  Gallatin  county,  and  though  the  normal  political 
complexion  of  the  county  is  strongly  Democratic, 
he  received  a  majority  of  414  votes.  At  the  general 
election  of  1900,  though  the  district  gave  the  head 
of  the  Democratic  ticket  nearly  400  majority,  Mr. 
Holloway,  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  j  udge 
of  the  Ninth  judicial  district,  received  a  majority 
of  147  votes.  These  facts  have  significance  as 
showing  the  personal  popularity  of  Judge  Hollo- 
way and  the  public  appreciation  of  his  ability.  Fra- 
ternally the  Judge  is  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order,  in  which  he  has  passed  the  degrees  of  the 
capitular  body;  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Uniform  Rank;  and  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Gallatin  \'alley  Club.  His  relig- 
ious faith  is  that  of  the  Christian  church.  In  the 
city  of  Butte,  Mont.,  February  17,  1898,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Judge  Holloway  and  INIiss 
Lalia  Holmes,  who  was  born  in  Grant  county.  Ore., 
the  daughter  of  Dr.  L.  E.  and  Sarah  (Hall) 
Holmes,  the  former  a  physician  by  occupation. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Holloway  have  an  important  part 
in  the  social  life  of  Bozeman,  where  they  are  held 
in  the  highest  regard. 


pH.ARLES  HOLMES.— A  native  of  the  south- 
V  ern  part  of  Sweden,  where  he  was  bom  on 
May  II,  1834,  the  son  of  Hulmes  Quixote  Holmes, 
a  prosperous  farmer,  and  reared  among  the  quiet 
scenery  of  that  progressive  country,  Charles 
Holmes  saw  in  his  childhood  visions  none  of  the 
terrible  exhibitions  of  savage  cruelty  of  which  he 
was  a  witness  in  his  later  western  life.  He 
attended  the  excellent  Swedish  schools  until  he  was 
thirteen  years  old,  and  then,  with  a  sister  and  an 
older  brother,  embarked  in  1847  ^'^^  America,  the 
land  of  promise.  After  landing  in  New  York  they 
went  at  once  to  Knoxville,  111.,  where  he  passed  a 
year  or  more,  and  then  went  with  an  uncle  to  Min- 
nesota, remaining  there  until  the  spring  of  1858, 
working  at  house  building  and  other  attainable  oc- 


cupations. In  that  year  he  joined  the  Minnesota 
and  Dakota  Land  Company,  organized  for  coloniz- 
ing purposes.  They  began  settlement  on  what  they 
supposed  to  be  government  land  in  Dakota  and 
commenced  to  lay  out  towns,  farms,  etc.  But 
Yankton  Indians  from  the  Missouri  valley,  number- 
ing fully  1,000  braves,  claimed  the  land  and  ordered 
the  colonists  to  leave  and,  owing  to  the  superiority 
of  the  opposing  forces,  they  were  obliged  to  go, 
although  they  had  laid  out  one  town,  Madeira,  and 
made  extensive  preparations  for  colonizing. 

Mr.  Holmes  then  returned  to  Minnesota  and 
worked  for  Major  Brown  on  the  Yellow  Medicine 
about  a  year,  then  crossing  the  river  he  took  up 
a  ranch  on  which  he  lived  while  making  improve- 
ments and  until  the  fall  of  1862,  when  the  Sioux 
outbreak  occurred  and  compelled  him  to  leave.  The 
first  disaster  was  the  massacre  of  the  lower  agency. 
At  Major  Brown's,  Mr.  Holmes  and  a  number  of 
the  neighboring  residents  collected.  The  Major 
was  not  at  home  but  his  son  was  organizing  the 
settlers  for  defense,  there  being  five  men  and  a 
larger  number  of  women  and  children.  The  night 
before  he  left  home  a  friendly  Indian,  Little  Dog, 
had  waked  him  and  told  him  that  the  Cut  Head 
Indians  had  come  down  and  were  killing  every- 
body and  burning  and  destroying  all  property,  but 
(lid  not  say  that  the  lower  Indians  were  on  the  war- 
path, and  this  the  party  at  Major  Brown's  did  not 
know.  Among  the  buildings  at  the  Major's  head- 
quarters was  a  large  stone  house  which  Mr.  Blair 
wished  the  men  to  fortify  and  occupy  as  a  fort. 
But  some  objected  and  finally  they  all  agreed  to  go 
to  Fort  Ridgley,  thirty-five  miles  down  the  river. 
When  they  had  gone  eight  or  ten  miles,  they  met 
Chief  Cut  Nose,  who  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
Mr.  Holmes,  telling  him  that  all  the  Indians  were 
on  the  warpath  and  intended  to  exterminate  the 
whites  and  take  back  the  land.  Major  Brown's 
wife,  a  halfbreed,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  gave 
her  pipe  to  Mr.  Holmes  and  he  offered  it  to  the 
chief,  who  smoked  a  little  and  passed  it  to  the  other 
Indians,  some  of  whom  smoked  and  some  did  not. 

The  chief  then  made  a  speech  stating  that  his  or- 
ders from  Little  Crow,  the  head  of  the  Sioux,  were 
to  kill  the  men  and  take  the  women  and  children 
prisoners,  but,  as  some  of  this  party  were  of  his 
own  blood  and  others  were  their  friends,  he  did 
not  wish  any  of  them  killed.  He  took  them  prison- 
ers, but  later  allowed  Mr.  Holmes  and  two  other 
men  to  go  free,  advising  thein  how  to  escape.  After 
leaving  the  Indians  they  got  within  three  miles  of 
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Fort  Ridgley,  where  they  heard  the  firing  in  the 
fight  at  that  place.  They  retraced  their  course, 
reaching  Cumming's  place  by  night,  where  they 
got  food  and  remained  till  morning.  Then  they 
started  for  St.  Peter,  on  the  Minnesota  river,  and. 
as  Ihe  feet  of  his  two  companions  had  become  very 
sore,  Mr.  Holmes  left  them  and  reached  St,  Peter, 
where  he  found  Major  Brown,  who  was  raising  sol- 
diers for  the  war.  Mr.  Holmes  enlisted,  and  the 
regiment  of  1,600  men  started  for  Fort  Ridgley 
under  command  of  Gen.  Sibley.  On  the  way, 
while  Mr.  Holmes  was  on  picket  duty,  he  shot  an 
Indian  who  came  too  near  in  a  threatening  manner. 
Major  Brown,  taking  two  companies,  one  for  each 
side  of  the  river,  started  for  the  lower  agency  to 
bury  the  dead  under  orders  to  return  in  two  days. 
Mr.  Holmes  was  of  the  party  and  did  valuable 
scouting. 

Before  daylight  on  their  second  morning  out 
they  were  furiously  attacked  in  their  camp  at  Birch 
Coulee,  and  all  their  horses  and  twenty-six  men 
were  killed,  not  a  soldier  escaping  without  a 
wound,  Mr.  Holmes  being  struck  on  the  lip  by  a 
spent  ball.  The  fighting  lasted  until  noon  of  the 
second  day  when  relief  came.  At  the  end  of  his  six- 
ty days'  enlistment  Mr.  Holmes  enlisted  again  for 
a  year,  and  when  this  second  service  was  over  he 
re-enlisted  in  Company  H,  Second  Minnesota  Cav- 
alry. During  all  his  services  his  commands  were  ac- 
tively fighting  the  savages  with  varying  success,  at 
one  place  killing  140  of  them.  He  was  mustered  out 
as  a  sergeant  in  1866,  and,  as  all  was  then  quiet, 
he  started  overland  to  Montana  with  cattle  he  and 
Richard  Hobeck  had  bought  in  company,  and 
brought  them  to  Helena  without  mishap.  Mr. 
Holmes  prospected  on  the  Boulder  during  the  win- 
ter, and  the  next  summer  mined  with  moder- 
ate success  on  French  bar.  In  the  fall  of  1867 
he  worked  as  a  carpenter  at  Fort  Ellis  until  the 
fort  was  completed,  then  held  a  wood  contract  un- 
til 1872,  making  fair  profits.  He  then  homesteaded 
on  his  present  ranch,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Boze- 
man  court  house,  where  he  has  since  lived  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  faithful  labor  in  large  crops  of  oats 
and  barley,  and  the  cordial  regard  of  his  fellows. 
He  was  married  in  October,  1875,  to  ]\Irs.  Mary  J. 
Banks,  a  native  of  Illinois,  a  widow  with  one 
daughter,  Eveline,  now  Mrs.  William  Nelson. 
They  have  three  children :  Rose  B..  now  Mrs.  Ed. 
Hughes;  Charles  W.  and  Morris.  Mr.  Holmes  is 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
of  the  Odd   Fellows,   in   which   he  has   passed  the 


chairs.  For  the  past  sixteen  years  he  has  been 
keeping  the  county  poor  and  has  won  commenda- 
uon  for  his  management. 


OLIVER  M.  HOLMES.— "The  talent  of  suc- 
cess is  nothing  more  than  what  you  can  do 
well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do  without  any 
thought  of  fame,"  are  the  pertinent  words  of  Long- 
fellow, and  the  career  of  Mr.  Holmes  is  illustrative 
of  the  sentiment,  for  he  has  lived  and  labored  to 
good  ends  with  a  capacity  for  determined  consecu- 
tive endeavor  that  merits  and  generally  achieves 
success.  He  was  born  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  y\pril 
16,  1861,  the  third  child  of  the  large  family  of 
James  B.  and  Carolina  \'.  (Friend)  Holmes,  the 
former  of  whom  was  born  in  Pittsburg,  and  the  lat- 
ter in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  his  earlier  years  James 
P).  Holmes  was  engaged  in  the  rolling  mill  business 
and  later  in  a  wholesale  hardware  enterprise  in  the 
then  western  country  bordering  the  Mississippi,  and 
later  still  was  on  the  grain  market,  owning  eleva- 
tors through  the  Red  river  wheat  belt,  where  he 
inaugurated  the  Duluth  &  Manitoba  Railway,  incor- 
porated it,  secured  the  money  for  its  construction 
and  built  it.  This  is  now  the  Winnipeg  branch  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 

Oliver  M.  Holmes  received  his  education  in  pri- 
vate educational  institutions,  and  the  first  years  of 
his  labors  were  associated  with  his  father.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1891,  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Great 
Falls,  where  he  established  the  Great  Falls  News, 
continuing  its  publication  as  editor  and  proprietor 
until  the  fall  of  1898.  During  this  period  Mr. 
Holmes  took  active  part  in  politics,  lending  his  ad- 
vocacy and  personal  efforts  to  the  side  of  reform 
and  acting  with  the  Populist  party,  which  secured 
marked  success  in  several  state  and  local  cam- 
paigns. In  the  fall  of  1898,  Mr.  Holmes  came  to 
Helena  as  assistant  commissioner  of  agriculture, 
labor  and  industry,  which  office  he  filled  with  ac- 
knowledged credit  until  he  resigned  to  become  dep- 
uty state  auditor,  which  position  he  is  now  occupy- 
ing. He  is  also  interested  in  the  development  of 
large  mining  properties  and  was  the  first  to  have 
the  Flathead  oil  region  explored,  and,  associated 
with  J.  H.  Calderhead,  the  state  auditor,  has  se- 
cured a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  most  promising 
section  of  the  district.  Mr.  Holmes  was  married 
at  Detroit,  Minn.,  on  December  27.  1883,  to  Miss 
Virginia   Johnston,    the    second    daughter   of    Col. 
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George  H.  Johnston,  and  they  have  had  four  chil- 
dren: George  I'.rickel,  Marion  Ethel  and  Dorothy, 
who  are  living,  and  Oliver  Maxwell,  who  died  be- 
fore the  family  came  to  Montana. 


EDWARD  C.  HOWARD.— An  enterprising 
and  honored  citizen  of  Custer  county  is  the 
gentleman  whose  name  appears  at  the  initiation 
of  this  sketch,  and  such  is  his  standing  in  the  com- 
munity that  he  i.-;  particularly  eligible  for  represen- 
tation in  this  volume.  Mr.  Howard  was  born  on 
November  6,  1833.  in  Canada,  of  English  lineage 
on  the  father's  side  and  of  Irish  on  the  mother's. 
His  father,  Tilton  Howard,  was  likewise  born  in 
Canada,  where  the  family  was  established  in  an 
early  day.  He  served  for  a  number  of  years  as 
sheriff  of  County  Lambton,  Canada,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Minnesota  in  the  early  'sixties  and  there 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  comfort  and  ease 
surrounded  by  his  children.  His  wife,  who  in  girl- 
hood was  Jane  Stevens,  was  born  in  Ireland  of 
Scotch  stock.  She  accompanied  her  parents  on 
their  emigration  to  Canada  when  she  was  ten  }ears 
old.  She  also  died  in  Alinnesota.  She  was  mother 
of  nine  children,  of  whom  three  are  living.  Ed- 
ward C.  Howard  having  been  the  fifth  of  the  fam- 
ily, his  twin  sister,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Watson,  is  now  a 
resident  of  Minnesota. 

The  early  educational  advantages  of  Edward  C. 
Howard  were  those  of  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  province,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of 
blacksmith,  serving  an  apprenticeship  of  about  four 
years.  He  removed  to  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  about 
1857,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Civil  war 
his  sympathies  were  fully  given  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  After  his  residence  in  Indiana  he  located 
as  a  blacksmith  at  Red  Wing,  Alinn.,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  and  turned  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing in  Goodhue  county,  where  he  resided  ten  years. 
He  then  located  at  River  Falls,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged as  a  hardware  merchant  for  six  years,  dis- 
posing of  his  business  in  1862  and  coming  to  Mon- 
tana. Shortly  after  his  arrival  he  located  on  his 
present  ranch,  which  is  located  thirty  miles  south  of 
Miles  City,  Garland  being  his  postoffice  address. 
His  estate  has  an  aggregate  area  of  seven  hundred 
acres,  and  is  equipped  with  the  best  of  improve- 
ments and  devoted  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  in  which  latter  line  of  stock  he  runs  an  aver- 
age of  3,000.     He  has  a  good  residence  and  other 


substantial  buildings  on  his  place.  In  his  political 
adherency  Mr.  Howard  is  stanchly  arrayed  in  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Masons.  He  is  a  man  of  strong 
mentality,  well  read  in  the  best  literature  and  thor- 
oughly public-spirited  in  his  attitude,  while  he  and 
his  family  are  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  the  com- 
munity, being  prominent  in  its  social  affairs.  <  )n 
(Jctober  16,  1859,  at  Featherstone,  Mr.  Howard 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  Featherstone, 
who  was  born  in  Paynesville,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of 
William  Featherstone,  whom  the  town  of  Feather- 
stone was  named  after.  Her  father  was  a  farmer 
and  a  banker  who  removed  from  Ohio  to  Minne- 
sota, where  he  died  in  the  town  of  Red  W^ing,  as 
did  also  his  wife.  ]Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Howard  have  had 
four  children :  Frank  and  William,  who  are  de- 
ceased ;  Wells  T..  a  successful  ranch  man  of  Custer 
county :  and  Kate,  the  wife  of  Elmer  E.  Crawford, 
who  is  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  growing  on 
Tongue  river,  Custer  county. 


HON.  JOHN  HORSKY,  receiver  of  the  United 
States  land  office  at  Helena,  Mont.,  was  born 
in  Austria  on  May  16,  1838.  At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  came  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States 
in  1855,  and  settled  in  Johnson  coimty,  Iowa,  near 
Cedar  Rapids.  Fie  acquired  a  good  education  in 
his  native  land,  and  added  to  this  a  knowledge  of 
English  in  the  schools  of  Iowa.  From  Iowa  after 
an  indeterminate  residence  the  family  removed  to 
Nebraska.  In  1864  Mr,  Horsky  started  from 
Omaha  for  Idaho,  but  on  reaching  Virginia  City, 
.Mont.,  on  August  30  of  that  year  he  stopped  his 
travel  and  there  remained  until  April,  1865,  when 
he  came  to  Helena,  and  of  which  city  he  has  been 
a  resident  since.  Up  to  1898  Mr.  Horsky  was  en- 
gaged in  the  brewing  business  in  connection  with 
mining,  and  in  these  enterprises  he  was  successful. 
His  qualities  as  an  upright  business  man  of  high 
ability  caused  his  appointment  on  May  6,  1898,  by 
President  McKinley.  to  the  office  of  receiver  of  the 
United  States  land  office  at  Helena,  and  he  is  now 
ably  and  efficiently  discharging  the  duties  of  that 
office.  Politically  Mr.  Horsky  has  always  been  an 
ardent  Republican,  and  is  ever  alive  to  the  interests 
of  that  party.  He  served  in  the  first  and  second 
sessions  of  the  ]\lontana  state  legislature  in  1890 
and  iSgt,  and  in  1892  he  served  the  unexpired  term 
of  Mr.   r.urris.  count\'  coiumissioner  of  Lewis  and 
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Clarke  count)-,  and  was  elected  to  succeed  himself, 
his  service  in  this  office  occupying  two  years.  He 
then  resigned  in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for  the 
legislature,  to  which  he  was  elected  a  second  time 
in  1895.  He  represented  the  First  ward  of  Helena 
from  the  time  of  its  incorporation  for  two  terms  in 
the  city  council.  In  brotherhood  circles  Mr.  Horsky 
is  a  valued  Freemason  and  a  United  Workman. 
In  1869  Mr.  Horsky  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Louisa  Seykora,  a  native  of  Austria,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  when  a  child.  To  them  have 
been  born  three  sons :  Rudolph,  Edward  and  John. 
The  career  of  Mr.  Horsky  has  been  marked  by  an 
industrious  application  to  all  the  duties  of  life  as 
they  presented  themselves.  He  is  a  man  of  sound 
business  judgment,  of  broad,  progressive  views  and 
the  strictest  integrity.  Financially,  politically  and 
socially  his  life  has  been  eminently  successful.  In 
the  municipal  welfare  of  the  city  of  Helena  he  takes 
a  lively  interest,  and  js  highly  esteemed  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  for  so  man}-  }ears  n-iade 
his  home  and  been  an  active  citizen. 


DR.  RUDOLPH  HORSKY,  one  of  Helena's 
leading  physicians  and  surgeons,  is  a  native 
of  Montana.  He  was  born  in  the  capital  city  on  No- 
vember 27,  1870.  His  parents  were  John  and  Lou- 
isa (Seykora)  Horsky,  natives  of  Bohemia,  born 
near  historic  Prague.  They  came  to  the  LTnited 
States  in  1855,  met  and  were  married  in  Iowa,  and 
in  1869  came  to  the  territory  of  Montana.  Fur- 
ther mention  of  the  family  will  be  found  elsewhere 
in  this  work.  Rudolph  Horsky  was  reared  in  the 
salutiferous  climate  of  Montana,  where  in  early 
life  he  laid  the  foundation  of  an  excellent  physical 
constitution.  His  preliminary  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  schools  of  Helena,  and  his  classical 
and  literary  accomplishments  were  acquired  at  the 
University  of  Iowa  and  the  Montana  Wesleyan 
University  at  Helena,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1891.  The  same  year  he  entered  the  Philadel- 
phia College  of  Pharmacy,  where  he  took  the  junior 
course,  and  he  was  graduated  from  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with 
honors  on  June  13,  1895. 

Dr.  Horsky  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at 
Helena  in  1895.  In  this  he  has  continued  with  suc- 
cess and  is  now  engaged  in  applying  himself  to  gen- 
eral practice,  but  making  a  specialty  of  internal 
medicine.  In  the  interest  of  his  profession  he  has 
passed  some  time  during  these  years  in  Philadelphia 


and  New  York.  He  is  a  member  of  the  state  and 
county  medical  associations  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Inter-State  Medical  Society.  He  has  also  been 
secretary  of  the  Helena  board  of  health.  Frater- 
nally he  affiliates  with  the  Odd  Fellows,  Modern 
Woodmen  and  United  Workmen.  On  October  6, 
1898,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Annie 
Brooke,  daughter  of  Dr.  Benjamin  C.  Brooke,  of 
Helena.  They  have  one  child,  Brooke  R.  Dr. 
Horsky  is  highly  esteemed  in  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintance, and  his  abilities  and  his  winning  traits 
of  character  have  made  him  popular  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon  and  to  these  and  to  his  generous  and 
kindly  character  are  due  his  marked  and  increasing 
patronage. 


CHARLES  E.  HOY.— With  a  fine  farm  of  960 
acres,  making  a  beautiful  home  near  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
famous  Gallatin  valley,  well  watered  and  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  one-half  producing  hay  and  the 
residue  oats,  barley  and  other  grain,  improved  by 
a  handsome  residence,  ample  barns  and  other  out- 
houses, and  enlivened  with  fine  herds  of  cattle  and 
swine,  Charles  E.  Hoy  would  seem  to  have  noth- 
ing to  long  for  in  a  material  way,  and  when  it  is 
added  that  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  people 
of  the  valley,  and  considered  a  good  representative 
citizen,  an  excellent  farmer,  a  man  of  wide  informa- 
tion and  a  serviceable,  benevolent  neighbor  and 
friend,  the  civic  and  social  side  of  his  life  is  as  com- 
plete in  its  combination  of  satisfactory  elements  as 
is  the  financial  side. 

He  was  born  in  Cedar  county,  Iowa,  on  May  16, 
1852,  a  son  of  D.  W.  and  Catherine  (Doty)  Hoy, 
natives  of  Ohio,  who  emigrated  to  Iowa  in  early 
life,  later  lived  in  Illinois  a  few  years,  then  came 
overland  by  wagon  to  Montana  in  1877,  stopping 
one  summer  on  their  way  in  the  Black  Hills.  They 
had  many  Indian  scares  but  no  serious  trouble. 
They  did  have,  however,  unusual  and  difficult  labor 
in  making  their  advance,  being  compelled  to  con- 
struct their  own  roads  in  places  for  long  distances. 
They  came  direct  to  Bozeman  with  their  five  chil- 
dren, and  located  on  a  portion  of  the  present  ranch, 
adding  by  subsequent  purchases  to  the  homestead. 
After  occupying  the  tract  for  a  number  of  years, 
Mr.  Floy  sold  it  to  his  son  Charles  E.  He  married 
May  22,  1880,  Miss  Rachel  Miller,  daug-hter  of 
James  L.  Miller,  also  a  prosp8rous  and  progressive 
farmer  of  the   valley,   who  came   from   his   native 
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state  of  Illinois  and  settled  near  Mr.  Hoy's  place 
in  1893.  Three  children  have  ben  born  to  the 
Hoys :  Katie,  Joseph  and  James  D.,  deceased.  Mr. 
Hoy  has  for  years  been  extensively  engaged  in  rais- 
ing fine  shorthorn  cattle.  He  has  recently  added 
swine  to  his  stock  and  has  at  this  writing  over  200 
head.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  and  has  passed  the  chairs  in  his 
local  lodge.  He  was  one  among  the  first  to  see 
the  necessity  for  a  large  canal  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses from  the  West  Gallatin  river,  eastward  along 
the  foothills  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley.  A 
company  was  organized  in  1885  and  the  canal  start- 
ed, but,  being  short  of  means,  it  was  sold  to  Albert 
Kleinschmidt,  who  completed  it.  It  was  purchased 
from  him  in  June,  1901,  by  a  company  of  farmers, 
of  which  C.  E.  Hoy  is  one  of  the  largest  stock- 
holders. 


JUDGE  HENRY  X.  BLAKE,  ex-chief  justice  of 
J  Montana,  by  territorial  appointment  and  subse- 
((uent  election,  and  the  present  master  in  chancery 
for  the  state,  and  also  a  leading  member  of  the 
Montana  bar,  was  born  in  ISoston  on  June  5,  1838. 
The  founders  of  the  Blake  family  came  from  Eng- 
land to  Massachusetts  colony  about  1630.  They 
became  prominent  factors  in  the  early  history  of 
Dorchester,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The 
representatives  of  the  family  were  makers  of  co- 
lonial history  and  played  many  important  parts. 
One  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Judge,  of  the  third  gen- 
eration in  America,  James  Blake,  Jr.,  wrote 
"Blake's  Annals  of  Dorchester,"  a  history  of 
Dorchester  from  1630  to  1753,  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  New  England  colonial  history.  His  great- 
grandfather, Jonathan  Blake,  served  through  five 
campaigns  in  the  momentous  struggle  for  American 
independence  and  for  his  Revolutionary  service  re- 
ceived a  pension.  He  had  nine  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom,  James  Blake,  was  the  father  of  eleven 
children,  of  whom  James  Howe  B.lake,  the  father 
of  Henry  N.  Blake,  was  the  third.  He  was  born  on 
December  7,  1804.  Throutjhout  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  he  was  engaged  in  milling,  and  died  in 
1863  in  Boston.  He  was  married  on  November  26, 
1829,  to  Miss  Mary  Nichols,  who  died  in  1881. 
They  had  five  children,  and  one  of  their  sons, 
William  Edward,  gave  his  life  to  the  Union  cause 
while  serving  as  a  soldier  in  the  Eleventh  Massa- 
chusetts Infantry,  in  1862.  The  parents  of  Mr. 
Blake's  mother,  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  ( 1  ieal )  Nich- 


ols, were  natives  of  Hingham,  Mass.,  of  which 
"Mr."  Thomas  Nichols  was  one  of  the  founders. 
English  in  descent,  they  settled  in  Hingham  in  1637. 
Hon.  Henry  N.  Blake,  the  fourth  born  of  his  fa- 
ther's family,  was  graduated  from  the  Dorchester 
(Alass.)  high  school  and  from  the  law  department 
of  Harvard  College,  receiving  from  the  latter  emi- 
nent institution  the  degree  of  LL.  B.  in  1858.  He 
began  the  practice  of  law  in  Boston  in  1859,  but  at 
the  first  call  for  volunteers  to  crush  the  Rebellion 
in  April,  1 86 1,  imbued  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of 
his  sires,  Mr.  Blake  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Elev- 
enth Massachusetts  Infantry-,  as  a  private.  Through 
different  grades  of  promotion  he  rose  to  be  captain. 
He  continued  in  the  service,  and  it  was  active,  ardu- 
ous duty  and  at  all  times  perilous,  until  1864,  when 
he  was  mustered  out.  He  was  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  participated  in  twenty  battles  and 
numerous  skirmishes.  At  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run  he  was  slightly  wounded*  and  again  at  Spott- 
sylvania  he  received  a  wound  which  resulted  in  his 
being  mustered  out.  In  1866  Air.  Blake  came  to  the 
territory  of  Montana  via  the  Alissouri  river  to  Fort 
Benton,  and  went  from  there  to  ^'irginia  City, 
where  he  began  the  practice  of  law,  and  for  twenty 
years  devoted  himself  to  his  profession,  with  the 
exception  of  a  brief  period,  when  he  was  editor  of 
the  Montana  Post,  the  initial  newspaper  in  the  ter- 
ritory. Judge  Blake  inherited  a  talent  for  literature 
and  is  a  graphic  writer,  showing  a  fine  ability  and 
descriptive  power.  Soon  after  the  war  he  wrote  a 
history  of  his  regiment,  a  book  of  unusual  interest 
and  brilliant  literary  style,  entitled  "Three  Years  in 
the  .\rmy."  On  April  22,  1869,  Mr.  Blake  was 
appointed  by  President  Grant  United  States  attor- 
ney for  Alontana  Territory.  In  March,  1871,  he 
resigned  this  office  to  accept  the  position  of  district 
attorney  for  the  First  judicial  district,  comprising 
the  counties  of  A'ladison,-  Beaverhead  and  Gallatin, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  W.  L. 
McAIath,  while  in  the  next  November  he  was 
elected  to  succeed  himself  and  served  two  years. 
On  January  9,  1872,  he  was  appointed  reporter  of 
the  sitpreme  court  of  the  territory.  He  prepared 
the  first  volume  of  Alontana  Reports,  and  assisted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  second  and  third  volumes. 
In  1874  he  was  elected  to  the  Montana  territorial 
legislature,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  1875  to  accept 
a  place  on  the  supreme  bench.  Here  he  served  with 
distinction  until  1880,  winning  a  reputation  for  high 
legal  ability,  courtesy  and  conscientious  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  law.     Subsequently  he  served  in 
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the  legislative  sessions  of  1880-2-6.  In  1884  he  was 
elected  district  attorney  for  the  First  judicial  district, 
and,  on  March  23,  1889,  was  appointed  chief  justice 
of  the  territory  of  Montana,  serving  as  such  until 
November  8,  1889.  At  this  period  Montana  sprung 
from  a  mere  northwest  territory  into  being  as  a 
state.  Then  Judge  Blake  was  elected  chief  justice  of 
the  state  and  served  until  1893.  In  the  election  of 
1892  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  part}- 
for  the  same  position,  but,  as  the  People's  party  had 
united  with  the  Democrats,  he  was  defeated  by 
Judge  William  Y.  Pemberton,  the  candidate  of  the 
fusion  element.  In  1897  Judge  Blake  was  ap- 
pointed master  in  chancery  for  the  state  and  is  now 
serving  in  that  capacity.  On  January  27,  1870,  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Clara  J.  Clark,  of  Massachu- 
setts, a  daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Maria 
(Choate)  Clark.  They  had  three  daughters,  Bes- 
sie M.,  Ellen  A.  and  Mary  [Nlilley  (deceased). 

The  military  record  of  Henry  N.  Blake  is  an  en- 
viable one  and  his  ancestors,  on  both  sides  distin- 
guished colonial  patriots,  were  they  living  would 
see  that  the  unfaltering  love  of  liberty  possessed  by 
them  was  but  intensified  in  their  descendants.  He 
bravely  served  in  these  historic  battles  of  the  Civil 
war:  Bull  Run,  Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  Savage 
Station,  Glendale,  Malvern  Hill,  Bristow  Station, 
second  Bull  Run,  Chantilly,  Fredericksburg,  Chan- 
cellorsville,  Gettysburg,  the  Wi'derness  (seven 
days),  Spottsylvania  and  many  minor  engagements, 
and  was  commissioned  captain  on  April  26,  1864. 
He  also  served  with  distinction  with  the  Montana 
militia,  which  responded  to  the  governor's  call  for 
troops  to  fight  hostile  Indians  in  May,  June  and 
July,  1867,  and  was  commissioned  colonel  of  mili- 
tia by  Gen.  Meagher,  then  acting  governor.  Frater- 
nally the  Judge  is  a  member  of  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the 
Loyal  Legion.  Of  the  former  he  is  past  com- 
mander. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution. 


I  ^  FORGE  W.  HUBBARD,  now  serving  with 
V  I  signal  ability  as  sheriff  of  Yellowstone  county, 
is  a  native  of  Greene  county.  111.,  where  he  was  born 
on  April  24,  1857,  the  son  of  William  and  Martha 
('Kline )  Hubbard,  the  father  being  a  farmer,  as  was 
his  father,  John  Hubbard.  George  attended  the 
public  schools  until  1877,  then  removed  to  Ore- 
gon and  to  Walla  Walla,  the  historic  old  city  of 
Washington,  where  he  engaged  to  care  for  stock 


on  the  range,  remaining  thus  employed  until  1879, 
when  he  located  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  and  secured  a 
contract  for  furnishing  beef  for  the  Indians  at 
Ross  Fork  agency,  also  was  in  the  stockraising 
industry  in  that  locality  until  1884.  In  that  year 
he  came  to  Montana  and  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness on  the  Musselshell  successfully.  In  1895  he 
was  appoijited  city  marshal  of  Billings  and  his  ex- 
cellent service  caused  his  nomination  for  sheriff 
on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1896.  He  was  elected 
and  gave  a  very  acceptable  administration  and  was 
elected  as  his  own  successor  in  November,  1900. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Hubbard  holds  membership  in  the 
orders  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  the  Modern  Woodmen  and  the  United 
Workmen.  In  1888  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Hubbard  to  Miss  Marguerite  Steinbrueck, 
of  Billings,  and  they  have  four  children:  George 
A.,  Aline,  Florence  and  Leona,  all  of  whom  are  at 
the  parental  home. 


O  TILLMAN  HULING,  who  came  to  the  terri- 
w  tory  of  Montana  with  but  a  small  share  of  this 
world's  goods,  has  achieved  a  handsome  compe- 
tence through  his  business  capacity  and  tireless  in- 
dustry. The  men  endowed  with  western  enthusi- 
asm accomplish  the  largest  results  in  any  one  of  the 
state's  industries,  and  Mr.  Huling  is  a  successful 
type  of  this  class.  On  his  handsome  ranch  near 
Manhattan,  in  Gallatin  county,  there  is  every  evi- 
dence of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  He  was  born 
in  Miami  county,  Ind.,  on  July  14,  1850.  His  par- 
ents were  Peter  and  Mary  Jane  (Barss)  Huling, 
the  father  a  Pennsylvanian  and  the  mother  a  native 
of  Indiana,  to  which  state  Peter  Huling  came  a 
young  man  and  where  he  was  married.  In  1852  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  Yuba  county,  Cal.,  where  he 
died  in  1855.  Stillman  Huling,  one  of  a  family  of 
six  children,  passed  his  boyhood's  days  in  Califor- 
nia, and  in  1872  removed  to  Nevada,  where  for  six 
years  he  was  in  the  cattle  and  horse  busi- 
ness, and  in  Boise  City,  Idaho,  on  March  10,  1879, 
he  married  Miss  Carrie  Mott,  a  native  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  a  daughter  of  John  Mott,  of  New  York, 
and  Victoria  (Brown)  Mott,  of  Indiana.  John  Alott 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Wisconsin. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  in  1880,  Stillman  Huling 
came  to  Bozeman,  Mont.,  passed  the  winter  and 
then  bought  horses  in  Washington  and  brought 
them  to  Montana  for  sale.     In  the  spring  of  1881 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ruling  started  for  the  Bitter  Root 
country,  but  lost  their  way  owing  to  the  extraor- 
dinary depth  of  snow  and  took  refuge  in  an  Indian 
camp,  not  the  safest  thing  to  do  in  those  perilous 
days.  The  Indians,  however,  piloted  them  across 
the  river,  but  Air.  Huling  had  a  very  fine  horse 
which  attracted  their  attention  and  they  followed 
them  two  days  with  the  intention  of  stealing  it. 
Fortunately  they  met  a  white  man  living  with  the 
Indians  who  prevented  the  theft  and  saved  Mr. 
Huling  his  horse.  In  1883  Mr.  Huling  made  a  trip 
to  Utah  and  purchased  a  large  herd  of  cattle, 
which  he  brought  to  Montana,  and,  locating  on 
Sixteen  Mile,  he  engaged  in  stockraising,  which 
he  profitably  continued  until  1889,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  Simpson  ranch  on  Bull  Run  creek, 
where  he  remained  with  his  family  until  1899, 
when  he  removed  to  his  present  valuable  property, 
three  miles  east  of  Manhattan,  in  Gallatin  county. 
In  1900  he  added  to  this  the  James  M.  Fly  proper- 
ty and  the  Dickie  Wright  place  of  640  acres,  the 
whole  comprising  a  ranch  of  1,500  acres.  Here  he 
usually  winters  between  700  and  1,000  shorthorn' 
cattle.  In  horses  Mr.  Huling  is  interested  in  the 
Norman  breed  and  generally  has  100  or  more  on 
the  place.  Mrs.  Huling  is  a  chicken  fancier,  and 
has  a  large  number  of  white  crested  Polands,  light 
Brahmas  and  other  valuable  breeds.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful home  that  Mr.  Huling  has  here  made  for  his 
family,  and  his  comfortable  residence  is  surrounded 
by  good  barns  and  other  commodious  outbuildings. 
He  is  one  of  Montana's  representative  men,  wide- 
awake, enterprising  and  progressive. 


WILLIAM  B.  HUNDLEY,  one  of  the  pioneer 
residents  of  Helena,  came  to  IMcniana  in 
1875.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky  on  May  19,  1823. 
His  father,  John  Boswell  Hundle>,  was  born  Au- 
gust 14,  1799,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  married  a  Miss 
Dorsey  and  settled  in  Trigg  county,  Ky.,  in  1826. 
Ten  years  later  he  removed  to  Alton,  111.,  and  died 
there  on  June  12,  1S47,  his  wife  surviving  him  until 
March  17,  1867.  He  was  a  civil  engineer  for  many 
years  and  also  a  deputy  L''nited  States  marshal  in 
Illinois.  His  two  sons  reside  in  Montana.  W.  B. 
Hundley  was  reared  in  Kentucky  and  educated  in 
her  schools  and  at  Shurtliflf  College  at  Upper  Alton, 
111.  He  was  a  farmer  until  1867,  when  he  engaged 
in  milling  until  1870,  in  which  year  he  was  elected 
to      the      Illinois      legislature,       serving       through 


1870-1  and  the  extra  session  of  1871-2.  In  1872  he 
was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  resigning  that  office 
in  1875.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Helena,  where  he 
has  since  resided.  In  1847  he  married  with  Miss 
America  Luckett,  a  native  of  \'irginia.  Their  two 
children,  Mrs.  W.  G.  Preuitt  and  Mrs.  W.  L. 
Miner,  are  both  dead.  Mr.  Hundley  voted  for 
President  Polk  and  has  ever  been  a  Democrat. 
Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Montana  he  was  elected 
to  the  territorial  council,  to  which  he  was  twice  re- 
elected. He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1884  and  an  honorary  member  of 
those  of  1889  and  1892.  He  was  elected  a  county 
commissioner  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  in  1896 
and  in  1900  and  he  is  still  in  office.  His  Montana 
career  has  been  successful  and  honorable  and  he 
has  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 


HON.  WILLIAM  O.  HUTCHINSON  was  a 
member  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
Sixth  general -assembly,  in  which  he  was  represent- 
ative of  Lewis  and  Clark  county  and  numbered 
among  the  alert  and  progressive  business  men  of 
Montana.  He  is  descended  from  stanch  old  south- 
ern stock,  being  a  native  of  Macon  county.  Mo., 
where  he  was  born  on  March  17,  1861,  the  son  of 
Elijah  W.  and  Sarah  (Coleman)  Hutchinson,  na- 
tives respectively  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  The 
father  of  the  former  removed  from  Pittsylvania 
county,  Va.,  to  Missouri,  when  the  father  of  our 
subject  was  a  child.  He  was  a  planter,  as  he  had 
been  in  the  Old  Dominion,  and  his  death  occurred 
in  ^Missouri.  Elijah  W.  Hutchinson  grew  to  ma- 
turity in  Missouri  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, removing  to  California  in  1853,  but  eventually 
returned  to  Missouri,  where  he  now  resides. 

William  O.  Hutchinson,  the  immediate  subject 
of  this  review,  was  the  eldest  of  three  sons  who 
grew  to  years  of  maturity,  and  received  his  educa- 
tional training  in  his  native  state,  attending  the 
public  schools  and  later  entering  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  where  he  took  a  two- 
years'  course.  On  laying  aside  his  text-books  he 
engaged  in  teaching  for  two  years,  and  in  1883 
came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  where  his  time  was  divided 
between  school  teaching  and  working  on  a  ranch. 
By  careful  methods  and  close  application  he  was 
enabled  to  engage  in  business  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, opening  a  drug  store  in  East  Helena 
in   1893,  an  enterprise  which  he  has  since  success- 
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fully  continued.  In  1893  he  was  appointed  post- 
master of  East  Helena,  under  Cleveland's  adminis- 
tration, serving  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  doing 
much  to  better  the  facilities  of  the  mail  service  in 
his  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  ever  been  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter of  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  effective 
services  in  the  cause  brought  to  him  distinctive  rec- 
ognition, his  eligibility  for  positions  of  public  trust 
and  responsibility  being  unmistakable.  In  1898  he 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature, 
serving  through  the  session  of  that  year.  He  was 
renominated  by  his  party  in  1900.  He  was  also 
the  nominee  of  his  party  for  county  commissioner 
in  1900,  was  elected  and  is  now  serving.  The 
father  of  our  subject  was  also  called  upon  to  hold 
distinctive  preferment  in  public  capacities,  being  a 
man  of  prominence  and  influence  in  Missouri.  He 
served  as  county  judge  for  four  years  and  as  presid- 
ing judge  of  Macon  county.  In  his  fraternal  rela- 
tions our  subject  is  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  being  a  charter  member 
of  his  lodge,  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  has  been  twice  married.  On  Au- 
gust 10,  1887,  he  was  united  to  Miss  Cora  Burns, 
a  daughter  of  Capt.  Alexander  F.  Burns,  of  East 
Helena,  concerning  whom  individual  mention  is 
made  on  another  page  of  this  work.  Of  this  union 
two  children  were  born :  Jessie  D.  and  Annie  E. 
The  wife  and  mother  was  summoned  into  eternal 
rest  in  October,  1890,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Hutch- 
inson was  married  to  Miss  Alice  Updyke,  in  1890, 
who  was  born  in  Stark  county,  III.  They  are  the 
parents  of  a  little  daughter — Alma  Atta.  The  fam- 
ily occupy  a  prominent  position  in  local  social  cir- 
cles, and  the  home  is  one  in  which  the  courteous 
amenities  of  life  are  ever  in  evidence. 


GEORGE  W.  IRVIN.— In  studying  a  clear- 
cut,  5ane,  distinct  character  like  that  of  Mr. 
Irvin,  interpretation  follows  fact  in  a  straight  line 
of  direction ;  there  is  not  any  need  of  indirection  or 
puzzling.  His  character  has  been  the  positive  ex- 
pression of  a  strong  nature.  Among  the  pioneers 
of  Montana  there  is  none  held  in  higher  esteem 
than  this  well  known  citizen  of  Butte,  of  which  city 
he  is  now  postmaster.  His  connection  with  the  pro- 
ductive activities  of  Montana  has  been  from  the 
early  territorial  epoch.    George  W.  Irvin  is  a  native 


of  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  was  born  on  February  22, 
1844,  the  son  of  John  B.  and  Ellen  M.  (Walton) 
Irvin,  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  The  father 
was  an  early  settler  in  Chicago,  but  from  there  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  his  native  state  in  1848. 
returning  to  Illinois  again  in  1853,  and  locating  this 
time  in  the  southern  par.t.  Later  he  removed  to 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  is  now  engaged  in  rail- 
road construction.  George  W.  Irvin  diUgently  at- 
tended the  public  schools  until  1861.  The  integrity 
of  the  Union  then  being  menaced  by  armed  rebel- 
lion, he  sought  to  enlist  in  a  Kansas  regiment  for 
the  three  months'  service,  but  was  rejected  with  his 
entire  company,  the  regiment  having  filled  before 
its  arrival  at  Ft.  Leavenworth.  In  July,  1863,  he 
assisted  John  Bozeman  in  the  organization  of  a 
party  to  make  an  overland  trip  to  Idaho,  of  which 
territory  western  Montana  was  then  a  part. 
When  the  company  reached  the  place  where 
Buffalo,  Wyo.,  now  stands,  they  were  intercepted 
by  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  Indians,  700  strong,  and, 
after  a  few  days  detention,  Mr.  Irvin  and  another 
man  were  dispatched  175  miles  to  Ft.  Laramie  to 
secure  reHef,  traversing  a  hostile  Indian  country 
and  making  the  trip  in  three  nights'  riding.  Relief 
to  the  beleaguered  train  was  refused  by  the  post 
commandant,  and  the  party  thereupon  returned  to 
the  Platte  river.  Bozeman,  Irvin  and  eight  others 
of  the  party,  however,  decided  to  continue  their 
journey,  and  started  onward,  each  equipped  with 
a  horse,  a  rifle  and  ammunition  and  rations  for  one 
day,  depending  on  the  wild  game  of  the  countr\- 
for  food.  In  August  the  little  company  reached  the 
summit  of  the  Belt  mountains  and  gained  their  first 
view  of  the  beautiful  Gallatin  valley.  Mr.  Irvin 
applied  to  the  gap  the  name  of  Bozeman  Pass, 
which  it  has  ever  since  borne,  and  at  the  location 
where  they  camped  is  located  the  city  of  Bozeman. 
At  the  confluence  of  the  three  branches  of  the  Gal- 
latin river  the  party  encountered  two  men,  who  in- 
formed them  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Alder 
gulch  (Virginia  City).  Mr.  Irvin  reached  this 
gulch  on  August  22,  1863,  and  engaged  in  mining, 
a  line  of  enterprise  to  which  he  gave  his  attention 
in  that  locality  and  in  California  gulch  for  two  years 
with  his  accustomed  energy. 

Mr.  Irvin's  associations  with  public  affairs  had 
early  inception.  In  1865  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  clerks  of  the  commission  to  codify  the  laws  of 
the  territory,  and  was  retained  in  the  office  of  Col. 
\\'.  F.  Sanders,  the  first  senator  from  Montana  in 
congress.      In"  1866    he    was    appointed    assistant 
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assessor  of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  com- 
prising Deer  Lodge,  Missoula  and  Beaverhead 
counties,  and  also  served  as  deputy  United  States 
marshal.  He  was  the  first  postmaster  at  Deer 
Lodge  in  1866-67;  under  sheriff  of  Deer  Lodge 
county  in  1874-76;  public  adminstrator  of  the 
county  in  the  centennial  year,  and  clerk  of  the 
Second  judicial  district  in  1879.  After  his  removal 
to  Silver  Bow  county  he  was  sheriiT  from  1882  to 
1884,  inclusive.  From  1870  to  1874  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  H.  Irvin, 
Jr.,  in  mercantile  and  mining  operations.  He 
changed  his  residence  to  Butte  in  1881.  There  he 
was  United  States  marshal  in  1889  and  1890,  being 
the  last  United  States  marshal  in  the  territory  and 
the  first  one  in  the  state.  He  was  also,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  ex-officio  superintendent  of  the  ter- 
ritorial penitentiary,  because  the  L^nited  States  gov- 
ernment owned  it,  but  this  office  he  resigned  when 
the  territory  became  a  state.  In  1893-94  he  was 
state  commissioner  of  mineral  lands.  While  hold- 
ing this  office  he  employed  counsel  and  fought  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  to  a  successful  issue  in 
the  case  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  vs. 
Richard  P.  Barden,  et  al.  Upon  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  in  favor  of  the  defendant, 
through  the  aid  of  the  senators  and  congresssmen 
from  Montana,  Mr.  Irvin  secured  the  enactment  by 
congress  of  a  law  for  the  examination,  classification 
and  segregation  of  17,000,000  acres  of  land  within 
the  Northern  Pacific  land  grant,  saving  for  the  pros- 
pectors about  one-half  of  the  land  involved  and 
relegating  it  to  the  public  mineral  lands  of  the 
United  States.  For  six  years  under  this  law,  three 
commissions  of  three  persons  each  in  Montana, 
and  also  one  commission  in  Idaho,  have  been  in  the 
field  and  have  carried  to  completion  the  segregation 
of  the  mineral  land  from  the  Northern  Pacific  grant. 
The  various  public  positions  herein  enumerated 
which  Mr.  Irvin  has  successfully  filled  show  by 
implication  the  mental  capacity  and  executive 
ability  of  the  man.  They  also  show  clearly  the 
character  of  his  services  to  his  party  and  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  its  managers  and  high  of- 
ficials. Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Benevo- 
lent Protective  Order  of  Elks,  and  his  religious 
faith  is  that  of  the  Episcopal  church.  In  March, 
1898,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Butte,  a  po- 
sition which  he  holds  at  this  writing,  winning  high 
commendation  for  his  ability  and  skill  in  the  admin- 
istration of  its  affairs  and  the  improvements  he 
has  made  in  the  service. 


In  Deer  Lodge  valley  on  October  23,  1867,  Mr. 
Irvin  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Bettie  H. 
Irvine,  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Irvine,  one  of  the 
prominent  pioneers  of  the  territory.  The  fruit  of 
the  union  is  one  daughter,  Mary  B.  Of  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  and  accompanying  festivities,  a  local 
chronicler  recorded  that  "three  hundred  citizens  of 
the  territory  attended  the  reception  at  the  Deer 
Lodge  hotel,  among  whom  were  many  Indian 
women,  wives  "of  white  settlers."  The  affair  was 
one  of  those  joyous  ones  peculiar  to  the  time  and 
place,  and  one  that  can  never  be  duplicated  in 
modern  Montana. 


MISS  MARY  E.  JACKMAN,  principal  of  the 
Jackman  Commercial  College,  Helena,  is  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  progressive  women 
of  the  state.  She  was  born  in  DeKalb  county,  Ind., 
and  is  a  daughter  of  Wesley  and  Sarah  (Baxter) 
Jackman.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  the 
mother  of  Washington  county,  Pa.  The  early  edu- 
cation of  Miss  Jackman  was  acquired  in  the 
common  and  the  high  schools  of  Auburn,  Ind.  She 
completed  a  course  at  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Danville  in  that  state,  from  which  she  was  gradu- 
ated in  1883.  Having  completed  her  high  school 
studies  she  taught  in  the  district  schools  of  Indiana, 
earning  enough  money  to  complete  her  normal 
course.  Her  early  life  was  passed  in  a  sharp  com- 
petition between  brains  and  worldly  adversity,  and 
brains  gained  a  brilliant  triumph.  Almost  by  her 
unaided  efforts  she  acquired  financial  and  social 
prosperity  and  she  is  recognized  in  her  home  city  as 
one  of  its  most  capable  business  women.  Following 
her  graduation  from  the  State  Normal  School  Miss 
Jackman  taught  in  the  State  University  (colored)' 
at  Marion,  Ala.  Later  she  prepared  herself  to 
teach  shorthand  and  typewriting,  and  taught  these 
branches  in  Prof.  Garland's  business  college  at 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Miss  Jackman  first  came  to  Montana  on  a  visit 
to  her  brother,  Charles  Jackman.  The  attractions 
of  Helena  were  not  lost  upon  her  quick  and  appre- 
ciative mind,  and  so  pleased  was  she  with  the  city 
and  its  surroundings  that  she  decided  to  remain  here 
and  teach.  At  first  she  had  a  desk  in  the  office 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  and 
there  her  initial  work  was  of  a  private  character,  in 
stenography  and  in  typewriting,  with  occasional  les- 
sons to  others.     In   1892  she  found  it  essential  to 
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have  larger  quarters  to  accommodate  her  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  pupils,  and  she  secured  offices 
in  the  Bailey  block.  In  1893  the  Montana  Univer- 
sity organized  a  department  in  shorthand  and  Miss 
Jackman  was  selected  as  its  principal.  In  addition 
to  her  duties  at  the  university  she  continued 
teaching  on  her  own  account.  Many  of  her  pupils 
have  obtained  substantial  recognition  in  their  pro- 
fession. One  of  them  became  county  court  re- 
porter at  Deer  Lodge,  and  another  was  in  the 
surveyor-general's  office  at  Helena.  In  1895  Miss 
Jackman  located  at  her  present  offices  in  Klein- 
schmidt  block,  Sixth  avenue  and  Warren  street. 
Here  she  organized  her  business  college,  and  here 
she  met  with  the  success  which  is  merited  by  her 
acknowledged  ability,  practical  common  sense  and 
business  sagacity.  The  college  occupies  two  flats, 
and  she  employs  five  teachers  in  stenography,  type- 
writing, bookkeeping,  telegraphy,  plain  and  orna- 
mental penmanship  and  the  elementary  studies. 
Prof.  S.  A.  D.  Hahn,  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
penmen  in  the  northwest,  is  one  of  her  corps  of 
teachers  and  has  charge  of  the  important  branch 
of  practical  penmanship. 

Miss  Jackman  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  the  Epworth  League,  of  which 
she  has  been  president,  and  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  of  which  she  has  served  as 
treasurer.  For  five  years  she  has  been  state  super- 
intendent of  the  jail  and  prison  work  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  I'nion.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  Florence  Crittenden 
Home  Society,  of  Helena,  one  of  the  board, 
and  chairman  of  the  devotional  committee. 
The  business  and  social  career  of  Miss 
Jackman  is  above  criticism.  She  is  regarded,  not 
only  by  the  community  in  which  she  resides,  but 
throughout  the  state,  as  a  high-minded,  accom- 
plished and  philanthropic  woman,  one  whose  in- 
fluence is  for  good  and  for  the  advancement  of 
society  in  general.  On  June  12,  1901,  she  pur- 
chased the  Engelhorn  business  College  which  had 
been  established  in  1883,  and  consolidated  it  with 
her  school  under  the  name  of  the  Jackman  Com- 
mercial and  Helena  Business  College,^  thus  forming 
an  institution  of  increased  power  and  influence, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  enlarging  its  prosperity. 


n^HOMAS  JACKSON.— The  lamented  subject 
i  of  this  memoir,  whose  death  occurred  at  Sea 
Breeze,  Fla.,  April  4,  1901,  was  born  at  Rochester, 


N.  Y.,  in  September,  1843,  a  son  of  Joel  and  Julia 
A.  (Southworth)  Jackson,  both  natives  of  Dutchess 
county,  N.  Y.  The  father  resided  for  most  of 
his  mature  life  on  his  farm  at  the  edge  of  Roches- 
ter, now  well  within  the  city  limits,  and  being  a 
man  of  strong  personal  magnetism  and  great  force 
of  character,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  he  was  one  of  the  representative 
men  of  that  section  of  the  state.  He  was  descended 
from  one  of  two  brothers  who  came  to  America 
from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  early  Colonial  days, 
and  settled  in  Massachusetts,  some  of  their  posterity 
afterwards  locating  in  New  York.  The  South- 
worths,  ancestors  of  the  mother,  also  settled  in 
New  England  in  Colonial  times,  having  come  over 
from  England.  Mr.  Jackson  passed  his  school  days 
in  Rochester,  going  through  the  public  schools,  and 
was  graduated  from  its  celebrated  free  academy. 
He  then  took  a  special  course  of  training  at  a 
good  business  college,  and  also  learned  the  carpen- 
ter's trade.  After  completing  his  apprenticeship, 
he  followed  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
Rochester  for  some  years.  In  1878  he  was  married 
to  Aliss  Emma  Gordon,  of  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  daugh- 
ter of  F.  F.  and  Sarah  (Smith)  Gordon,  natives 
of  the  now  farfamed  village  of  Chautauqua.  The 
Gordons  were  of  Scotch  ancestry,  and  the  great- 
grandmother  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  a  highly  esteemed 
lady  in  her  day,  was  Miss  Sally  Lyon,  of  French 
descent.  Mrs.  Jackson  died  in  1888,  leaving  her 
husband  and  four  children  as  her  survivors.  The 
children  are  Faith,  Edith,  Ernest  and  Joel. 
Another  son,  Rollin,  is  also  deceased.  Mr.  Jackson 
was  married  to  her  sister,  Miss  Virginia  Gordon, 
May  22,  1891.  She  survives  as  his  widow,  with 
their  one  daughter,  Grace. 

Mr.  Jackson  came  to  Montana  in  1869  and 
taught  school  for  a  number  of  years  in  Madison 
county.  In  1875  he  bought  the  property  now  oc- 
.  cupied  by  his  widow.  It  consists  of  over  300  acres 
of  land  and  produces  large  quantities  of  grain  and 
hay,  and  supports  numbers  of  stock.  Horses  were 
given  especial  attention  by  Mr.  Jackson  for  a  long 
time  prior  to  his  death  and  he  had  some  of  the 
finest  in  this  section  of  the  country,  both  in  draft 
and  carriage  horses.  He  paid  $3,000  for  William 
Allen,  a  thoroughbred  stallion  with  a  record  of 
2:13,  which  had  won  many  famous  races,  and 
which  he  bought  for  breeding  purposes  to  improve 
the  stock  of  his  neighborhood.  In  addition  to  his 
ranching,  stock  and  other  monetary  affairs  Mr. 
Jackson  took  great  interest  in  educational  matters 
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and  in  everything  which  had  a  tendency  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  community.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  character,  possessing  a 
genial  and  obliging  disposition,  and  was  beloved 
by  everybody  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
him  well,  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  his  life  and 
record.  Mrs.  Jackson  wa.s  a  fit  companion  for 
such  a  man.  She  is  a  highly  cultivated  and  well 
balanced  lady,  who  has  much  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  schools  and  much  also  of  that  more  practical 
kind  which  comes  from  experience.  She  was 
educated  in  the  schools  of  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  and 
at  the  Buffalo  normal  school.  She  taught  with 
great  success  for  a  number  of  years  in  her  native 
state  and  also  in  Montana.  She  has  a  fine  resi- 
dence in  Bozeman,  where  she  lives  in  the  winter 
to  secure  the  best  educational  advantages  for  her 
children. 


HYMAN  JACOBS  (deceased),  so  long  the 
leading  genera!  merchant  of  East  Helena, 
was  born  at  Dubejenskey.  Poland.  Here  he  re- 
ceived his  education  and  in  1848,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  came  to  the  United  States.  His  first 
three  years  here  were  passed  in  peddling  dry  goods 
in  the  smaller  towns  of  New  York.  He  then  went 
to  California,  where  he  opened  a  store  at  Drytown. 
For  three  years  he  had  a  lucrative  trade  and  then 
he  went  to  St.  Louis.  Cal..  and  continued  in  the 
same  business  three  years.  Fortune  had  smiled 
upon  his  efforts  in  the  new  country  which  he  had 
adopted  for  a  home,  and  he  was  now  on  the  high 
road  to  prosperity,  and  he  returned  to  Germany 
and  was  there  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rosa 
Engler,  daughter  of  Elias  Engler,  a  capitalist,  and 
during  his  stay  at  Thorn,  Germany,  he  engaged  in 
the  elevator  and  grain  business.  Mr.  Jacobs  re- 
turned to  Nevada  in  1867  and  for  two  years  con 
ducted  a  general  merchandising  at  Belmont.  In 
1869  he  went  to  Pioche,  Nev.,  continuing  in  tin- 
same  business.  He  first  came  to  Helena  in  i88() 
and  in  1890  he  opened  the  store  he  operated  at 
East  Helena  until  his  death  on  October  20,  1901. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobs  had  five  children  :  Louis, 
now  a  prosperous  merchant  in  Utah :  Max.  at 
present  conducting  the  East  Helena  store,  and 
.\dolph,  a  merchant  of  Globe,  Ariz.  Of  the  daugh 
ters,  Tina  married  Louis  Sultan,  also  a  merchant 
at  (llobe,  and  Jennie  is  the  wife  of  Leopold  Flat- 
low,  a  member  of  the  firm  at  East  Helena.  Mr. 
Jacobs    affiliated    with    the    Democratic   party,    but 


was  not  a  strong  partisan.  He  was  an  active  mem 
ber  of  the  Jewish  church,  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected, influential  and  progressive  citizens  of  East 
Helena.  He  overcame  the  seemingly  insurmount- 
able obstacles  of  the  great  west,  and  had  a  bus\ 
life  crowned  with  financial  and  social  success.  In 
his  death  the  commercial  activities  of  this  sectirm 
met  a  great  loss. 

Max  Jacobs,  son  of  the  late  Hynian  Jacobs, 
and  an  active  member  of  the  mercantile  house  at 
East  Helena,  was  born  in  Clermany  in  1865,  and  at 
the  age  of  five  years  came  to  the  L'nited  States 
with  his  parents.  They  immediately  pushed  on 
toward  the  west,  and  located  at  Pioche,  Xev. 
Here  the  youth  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools,  and  then,  in  company  with  his  brother, 
Adolph,  opened  a  dry  goods  store  at  Royal  City, 
Nev.  In  1888  Mr.  Max  Jacobs  came  to  Montana 
for  the  first  time.  He  was  still  a  partner  of  his 
brother,  and  they  opened  up  a  'general  stock  of 
merchandise  for  sale.  In  1890  this  business  was  con- 
solidated with  that  of  his  father  and  Mr.  Leopold 
Flatlow,  another  partner,  went  from  Helena  to 
Globe,  Ariz.  The  death  of  his  father  left  Max  in 
sole  charge  of  the  business  at  East  Helena.  Mr. 
Jacobs  is  a  member  of  the  Kni^^hts  of  Pythias. 
V\'oodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Sons  of  Herman, 
and  a  prominent  "member  of  the  Jewish  church. 
He  is  a  Republican  in  political  creed.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  promi.se  and  superior  business  ability. 
So  long  has  he  been  in  this  country  that  he  is 
thoroughly  identified  with  all  its  interests.  He  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  residents  of  his  home  city, 
and  throughout  the  state  he  has  a  large  number  of 
friends  and  acquaintances. 


OW.  J.AY,  late  of  Pony,  .Mont.,  wlu)  departed 
this  life  June  11,  1898,  leaving  a  stricken  com- 
munity and  a  large  number  of  devoted  friends  to 
mourn  their  untimely  bereavement,  has  on  record 
a  career  of  useful  citizenship,  faithful  discharge  of 
duty,  elevated  manhood  and  congenial  companion- 
shi]>,  which  is_an  incitement  to  generous  endeavor 
in  others  and  a  pleasing  recollection  to  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York.  Ma} 
2.  1838.  and  belonged  to  a  family  which  occupies 
a  high  place  in  the  annals  of  that  great  common- 
wealth, having  given  to  the  country  its  first  chief 
justice,  distinguished  diplomats  and  divines,  and 
men  eminent  in  other  lines  of  public  life.     ^Ir.  Jay 
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was  left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  mother  wlien 
he  was  five  years  old,  and  that  of  his  father  when 
he  was  seven.  He  was,  however,  carefully  reared 
by  his  older  brother,  John,  who  gave  him  such  edu- 
cational facilities  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  permit.  In  1861,  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  aje,  he  left  the  peaceful  fireside  at  which 
he  had  grown  to  manhood,  and  sought  a  new  home 
in  Denver,  Colo.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to 
Montana,  arriving  in  October  and  locating  at 
Alder  gulch,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining  until 
1874,  winning  abundant  results  from  his  labor  and 
losing  them  in  other  mining  ventures.  On  the 
whole,  however,  he  was  successful,  and  was  a  man 
of  considerable  consequence  and  property  when  he 
died. 

On  the  last  day  of  March,  1874,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Helen  J.  Wilcox,  a  .Canadian  by  nativity, 
born  at  Brant  ford,  Ontario,  a  daughter  of  Allen 
and  Phoebe  A.  (Ryerson)  Wilcox,  also  natives  of 
Canada.  After  his  marriage  he  sold  a  property  he 
owned  in  the  Ruby  valley  and  purchased  the  home 
which  his  family  now  occupies,  known  as  the  Cook 
ranch  and  located  about  five  miles  from  Pony.  It 
contains  about  1,600  acres,  well  improved  with 
good  buildings  and  other  necessary  appliances,  and 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  by  skillful 
farming.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  quiet  life  of  a  suc- 
cessful agriculturist  and  stockraiser,  securely  fixed 
in  the  cordial  regard  and  confidence  of  his  com- 
munity, and  contributing  to  its  advancement  in 
every  good  way  both  by  precept  and  example.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana,  and 
very  prominent  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
In  this  order  he  represented  his  lodge  in  the  grand 
bodies  on  many  occasions,  and  was  its  master  work- 
man for  five  years  in  succession,  retiring  with  a 
record  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud,  and  re- 
ceiving from  the  lodge  an  elegant  gold  medal  as  a 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services.  He  was  also 
a  Master  Mason.  At  his  death  he  left  a  widow  and 
three  children,  who  still  survive  him.  Mrs.  Jay's 
mother,  who  is  living  with  her,  and  is  a  well  pre- 
served old  lady,  also  descends  from  a  distinguished 
family.  Her  father  was  the  Rev.  William  Ryerson. 
one  of  five  brothers,  all  clergymen,  and  all  promi- 
nent in  educational  matters,  and  among  the  best 
known  and  most  useful  men  in  the  Dominion.  One 
of  them  was  sent  by  the  provincial  government  on 
a  two  years'  trip  to  investigate  the  school  systems 
of  different  countries  and  report  with  recommen- 


dations on  his  return.  The  result  was  the  excep- 
tionally fine  free  school  system  now  in  operation 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Their  father  and  a 
brother  were  colonels  in  the  British  arm\-,  and  won 
distinction  in  the  service. 


T  OHNSON  &  JENSEN  is  the  firm  name  of  two 
J  of  the  progressive  and  successful  business  men 
of  Great  Falls.  Their  enterprises  have  been 
nimierous  and  widely  diversified,  includin.^  a 
laundry,  brewery,  a  profitable  ranch  and  other 
interests.  They  have  now  sold  the  laundry  and 
ranch  and  own  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock 
of  the  Montana  Brewing  Company.  This  valuable 
plant,  located  at  Great  Falls,  has  an  annual  capacity 
of  45,000  barrels  of  beer.  Running  on  full  time  it 
manufactures  200  barrels  per  day  and  is  provided 
with  the  modern  pneumatic  malting  machinery, 
being  the  only  plant  in  the  northwest  equipped  for 
this  highly  improved  method  of  manufacture. 
Their  products  are  mainly  sold  in  Montana. 

The  city  of  Great  Falls  was  just  springing  into 
life  when  Messrs.  Johnson  &  Jensen,  brothers-in- 
law,  decided  to  cast  their  lot  therein.  Mr.  Jensen 
was  the  first  to  come,  but  he  preceded  Mr.  Johnson 
but  a  few  months.  They  purchased  two  lots  on 
First  Avenue  North,  and  erected  a  brick  building 
30x50  feet  in  dimensions,  with  two  stories  and  a 
basement,  in  which  they  established  a  steam  laundry. 
Three  years  later  its  capacity  was  inadequate  and 
a  second  building  was  erected  adjoining  it,  22x100 
feet  in  size,  with  two  stories  and  a  basement.  In 
its  rear  a  two-story  frame  was  built  in  which  to 
house  their  employes.  A  fift}-horse  power  engine 
was  employed  to '  drive  the  machinery  and  they 
were  the  second  laundry  firm  in  the  cotmtry  to  use 
electricity  to  heat  their  rolls  and  flatirons. 
Electric  light  was  manufactured  from  their  own 
dynaiuo  and  from  the  first  the  business  was  a  pro- 
nounced success.  Meanwhile  on  their  two-hundred- 
acre  ranch  near  Great  Falls  the  brothers-in-law 
kept  a  fine  herd  of  cattle  and  were  making  a 
superior  article  of  dairy  butter.  They  also  raised 
and  sold  vegetables  and  poultry  with  marked  suc- 
cess. In  various  parts  of  Great  Falls  they  still 
hold  valuable  real  estate.  In  fact  the  unqualified 
statement  can  be  made  that  their  every  investment 
since  first  coming  to  Great  Falls  has  proved 
financially  successful. 

In  Sweden,  on  December  19,  1858,  was  Fred.  G. 
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Johnson  born.  His  parents  were  Andrew  G.  and 
Sophia  (Peterson)  Johnson.  In  1866  they  emi- 
grated to  Minnesota,  remained  there  nearly  twenty- 
one  years  and  then,  in  1887,  made  their  homes  in 
Great  Falls.  In  1890  Andrew  G.  Johnson,  the 
father,  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  years.  When 
he  came  to  Minnesota  Mr.  F.  G.  Johnson  was  but 
six  years  of  age,  and  after  receiving  his  education 
he  was  in  the  draying  business  in  Minneapolis. 
In  1887  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma 
Johnson,  a  native  of  Indiana.  They  have  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  Frederick  Leroy,  Edna  May, 
Myrtle  Evaline  and  William  Stuard.  In  1887  he 
made  his  home  in  Great  Falls  and  is  now  president 
of  the  Montana  Brewing  Company.  He  is  a  Popu- 
list. 

In  Denmark,  on  August  25,  1851,  was  born 
Stuard  R.  Jensen,  the  junior  member  of  this  emi- 
nently successful  firm,  of  old  Danish  ancestry.  He 
was  educated  in  his  native  country  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  school  teacher.  He  came  to  this  country 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  locating  first  in  Wisconsin 
where  he  began  life  in  America  by  working  on  a 
farm  for  $8  a  month.  Two  years  thereafter  he 
found  his  way  to  Minnesota  and  there  learned  the 
cooper's  trade  but  for  the  last  two  years  of  his 
Minnesota  life  he  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Jensen  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Selma  Johnson,  a  sister  of  his  partner,  on  August 
24,  1875. '  They  have  two  children.  Add  and 
Walter.  Politically  Mr.  Jensen  is  an  active  Popu- 
list. The  First  ward  of  Great  Falls  has  been  repre- 
sented in  the  city  council  by  Mr.  Jensen  for  two 
years  and  as  alderman  he  has  rendered  efficient 
service.  In  the  November  election  of  1900  he  was 
chosen  from  Cascade  county  to  a  seat  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Montana  legislature,  where  he  served 
as  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  and 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  of  affairs  of  cities, 
showing  in  both  relations  legislative  powers  of  a 
fine  character.  In  January,  1899,  Mr.  Jensen  was 
chosen  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Montana 
Pirewing  Company,  which  position  he  is  now  filling. 


ROBERT  S.  HAMILTON.— The  touch  of 
Midas,  which  transmutes  everything  to  gold, 
whcij  unaccompanied  by  that  unhappy  monarch's 
sordidness,  is  a  source  of  great  power  for  good 
among  men,  and  they  are  most  fortunate  on  whom 
the   rare   gift    is    bestowed    who   use  it   properly. 


Among  this  number  must  be  reckoned  Robert 
Stavely  Hamilton,  of  Helena,  to  whom  the  science 
of  finance  in  all  its  bearings  has  seemed  as  easy  of 
mastery  as  the  acquisition  of  his  native  tongue.  He 
is  one  of  those  men  whose  mental  capabilities  run 
naturally  to  the  acquisition  and  large  use  of  money, 
and  who  handle  propositions  involving  its  manipu- 
lation on  scales  of  magnitude  with  great  caution  yet 
with  a  facility  and  a  fruitfulness  surprising  to 
nearly  all  who  witness  the  operations.  He  was  born 
in  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  in  1839,  and  is  of 
Scotch  ancestry.  His  parents  were  James  and  Mary 
(Hemphill)  Hamilton,  also  natives  of  Ireland,  who 
died  there  after  long  and  useful  careers,  leaving 
three  sons  and  six  daughters,  of  whom  one  son  is 
now  a  resident  of  Ohio,  and  was  during  the  Civil 
war  a  volunteer  in  the  Seventy- fourth  Ohio  In- 
fantry. The  Hamilton  family  is  an  old  Norman 
one,  coming  to  England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror in  1066,  and  the  name  appears  in  the 
Doomsday  Book.  The  descendants  have  been  long- 
established,  not  only  in  England  hut  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  Mr.  Hamilton's  parents  were  Cove- 
nanters, followers  of  John  Knox,  whose  ancestors 
came  originally  from  Airdrie,  Scotland,  among  the 
number  being  Francis  McKinley,  a  grand-uncle  of 
President  McKinley.  Following  his  settlement  in 
County  Antrim,  the  grandfather,  James  Hamilton, 
bore  arms  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  after  the  battle 
of  Belna-hinch  fled  to  Scotland  with  William  John 
Stavely,  where  he  remained  until  amnesty  was  de- 
clared, when  he  returned  to  Ireland,  but  the  mag- 
nificent estate  of  the  family  at  Airdrie  had  been 
confiscated  to  the  crown. 

Robert  Stavely  Hamilton  emigrated  from  Ireland 
to  America  in  1852,  locating  at  East  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  where  he  worked  in  a  hardware  store  until 
1856.  In  that  year  he  came  west  and  after  passing 
a  short  time  at  Minneapolis,  settled  at  Little  Falls. 
Minn.,  and  opened  a  hardware  store.  He  served 
as  postmaster  of  the  town  by  appointment  from 
President  Lincoln  in  his  first  term.  The  appoint- 
ment was  made  in  March,  i860,  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
resigned  in  the  spring  of  1864,  at  which  time  he 
started  with  an  overland  train  to  Montana,  he  leav- 
ing it,  however,  to  pay  a  visit  to  Henry  county.  111., 
where,  on  March  23,  1864,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Mary  A.  Fergus,  daughter  of 
James  Fergus,  a  well-known  western  pioneer  and  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Fergus  county,  which  was 
named  in  his  honor.  (Mr.  Fergus,  of  whom  ex- 
tended mention   is  made    in    another  part  of  this 
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work,  left  his  family  in  Minnesota  and  came  to 
what  is  now  Montana  in  1862  with  the  first  of  Capt. 
Fiske's  expeditions,  locating  at  Bannack.)  Mr. 
Hamilton  and  his  wife  and  the  rest  of  the  Fergus 
.family  joined  the  western-bound  ox  train  and  the_\ 
crossed  the  plains  on  their  wedding  trip,  arriving  at 
Virginia  City  on  August  20,  1864.  He  at  once 
opened  a  hardware  store  and  began  an  active  and 
profitable  business,  which  he  conducted  until  1870, 
when  he  removed  to  Helena,  where  he  has  since 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  commercial  and 
social  life  of  the  city.  In  1875  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  stock  industry,  a  business  in  which  he 
has  been  continuously  engaged  since  that  time,  and 
in  which  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  He  be- 
gan by  raising  cattle  and  Norman  horses  and  is  one 
of  the  extensive  stockgrowers  of  the  state.  It  is 
but  just  to  say  that  in  this  branch  of  industry  his 
success  is  largely  due  to  the  unusual  executive  abil- 
ity of  his  wife,  who,  from  the  beginning,  has  had 
a  partial  management  of  the  ranch  and  its  interests, 
and  has  exhibited  in  connection  therewith  a 
breadth  of  view,  an  enterprise  and  an  indomitable 
industry  sufficient  to  command  success  and  indica- 
tive of  the  highest  quality  of  business  capacity.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hamilton  have  four  children,  Mary  A. 
(  j\lrs.  Frank  E.  Hawksworth),  Robert  Emmet. 
Thomas  Moore  and  R.  Stavely,  Jr.  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  a  stanch  Republican  in  politics,  but  has  never 
sought  or  desired  the  honors  or  emoluments  of  pub- 
lic office,  and  in  social  life  is  characterized  by  great 
modesty.  Fraternally  he  holds  membership  in  the 
Masonic  order. 


pUSTAF.  G.  JOHNSON.— Among  the  pro- 
vJ  gressive  and  popular  farmers  in  Gallatin 
valley,  whose  productiveness  is  unequaled  by  that 
of  any  section  in  the  state,  is  the  gentleman  whose 
name  initiates  this  paragraph  and  is  familiarly 
known  to  his  many  friends  as  "Gus."  Johnson.  He 
is  a  native  of  Helmstad,  Sweden,  where  he  was  boni 
October  7,  1848,  being  the  son  of  James  Johnson, 
who  was  born  in  the  same  town.  In  1870  he  came 
to  America,  located  in  Johnson  county,  Kan.,  and 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits ;  within  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  their  eight 
children.  He  remained  in  Kansas  about  thirteen 
years  and  then  removed  to  Utah,  which  continued 
to  be  his  home  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1895.      He   had   purchased   property    in   the   latter 


state,  had  accumulated  a  not  inconsiderable  for- 
tune, and  was  able  to  pass  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  in  comparative  retirement  from  active  labors 
or  business. 

Gustaf  G.  Johnson  attended  the  public  schools 
in  his  native  land  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
sixteen  years,  assisting  his  father  in  his  farming 
pursuits.  He  came  to  America  with  his  parents, 
and  aided  the  family  until  1871,  followed  farming 
in  Kansas  until  1874,  when  he  joined  the  Collins 
company  and  made  the  trip  overland  to  Prescott, 
Ariz.,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  mining 
operations  and  to  freighting.  He  was  thus  en- 
gaged for  nearly  three  years,  but  afterward  asso- 
ciated himself  with  a  German  named  Philip 
Schriner,  in  the  purchase  of  a  freighting  outfit, 
with  which  they  made  the  trip  westward  to  Cali- 
fornia, passing  through  Los  Angeles  and  up  the 
Owens  river  valley  to  Bodie,  where  they  engaged 
in  freighting  to  the  mines  for  three  years.  Having 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  outfit  to  his  partner 
within  the  second  year,  he  started  a  road  station, 
but  soon  afterward  Mr.  Schriner  was  taken  ill 
and  Mr.  Johnson  purchased  the  freighting  outfit 
and  placed  his  partner  in  charge  of  the  station, 
while  he  continued  the  freighting  business  for  one 
season  thereafter  and  then  sold  out,  his  partner 
having  died  in  the  meantime.  During  the  time  of 
his  holding  the  freighting  contract  in  Bodie,  in 
1 881,  he  was  associated  with  Don  Cameron,  to 
whom  reference  is  made  on  another  page  of  this 
work.  Mr.  Johnson  disposed  of  his  business  and 
equipments  in  the  spring  of  1882,  and  started  for 
Montana  in  company  with  Mr.  Cameron,  arriving 
in  Bozeman  in  May  of  that  year,  their  intention 
being  to  engage  in  the  raising  of  live  stock,  but 
they  finally  deciding  that  they  had  not  sufficient 
capital  to  justify  the  venture  they  then  determined 
to  look  up  suitable  land  for  farming  purposes. 
They  made  a  tour  through  Gallatin  valley,  the  re- 
sult being  that  Mr.  Johnson  selected  his  present 
location  in  West  Gallatin  valley,  two  miles  from 
the  Cameron  bridges,  or  the  "benches,"  as  the  title  is 
familiarly  applied.  Here  he  now  has  a  fine  ranch  of 
(140  acres.  Within  the  first  summer  after  taking  up 
his  claim  Cameron  and  Johnson  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  Matthew  Neible,  whose  farm  was  located 
on  the  Neible  ditch,  to  enlarge  the  ditch  sufficiently 
to  afi'ord  irrigation  for  their  property.  Others  in 
the  locality  became  identified  with  the  enterprise, 
and  the  work  of  improving  the  waterway  was 
completed  in  six  months,  the  ditch  carrying  3,600 
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inclu-s,  and  through  this  supply  Mr.  Johnson  se- 
cures ample  irrigation  for  more  than  500  acres. 
In  the  past  our  subject  devoted  his  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  raising  of  wheat  and  oats,  but 
eventually  gave  these  cereals  a  secondary  place 
and  utilized  a  large  acreage  in  the  production  of 
barley,  often  harvesting  as  high  as  12,000  bushels 
in  a  single  season,  but  the  average  yield  is  about 
9,000  bushels.  Mr.  Johnson  has  land  that  is 
peculiarly  fertile  and  productive,  raising  a  superior 
grade  of  barley,  equal  to  that  secured  in  any  sec- 
tion of  the  world,  and  his  product  commands  the 
tDp-notch  price.  He  is  a  man  of  fine  business  and 
executive  abiHty,  and  has  made  a  number  of  trips 
to  the  east  in  the  interest  of  the  barley  producers 
of  Gallatin  valley.  Owing  to  the  depression  of 
prices  on  this  staple  product,  through  the  influence 
of  the  combination  or  trust,  Mr.  Johnson  and  other 
prominent  farmers  in  the  valley  are  of  late  devoting 
more  attention  to  the  raising  of  flax  and  hay.  His 
ranch  has  the  best  of  improvements,  including  a  well 
constructed  and  commodious  dwelling  with  all 
necessary  outbuildings,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  valuable  in  this  favored  section  of  the 
state.  His  political  support  is  given  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  while  he  ever  maintains  a  deep 
interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  development  and 
substantial  prosperity  of  his  county  and  state,  he 
has  never  sought  public  office.  Mr.  Johnson's  home 
is  located  six  miles  southwest  of  Belgrade,  his 
postofifice  address. 


j  AMES  H.  JOHNSTON..— As  one  of  the  repre- 
J  sentative  young  members  of  the  bar  of  Mon- 
tana, and  as  incumbent  of  the  office  of  county  at- 
torney of  Custer  county,  Mr.  Johnston  is  well  worthy 
of  consideration  here.  He  is  a  native  of  Illinois, 
where  he  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Carroll  county, 
on  February  16,  1869,  the  fourth  of  the  nine  chil- 
dren of  Joseph  and  Harriet  (Meyers)  Johnston, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Canada  and  the 
latter  in  Pennsylvania,  where  her  ancestors  located 
in  Colonial  days.  Joseph  Johnston  was  of  Scottish 
lineage,  his  first  American  ancestor  locating  in  Ver- 
mont. Some  of  the  descendants  settled  in  Canada, 
where  Joseph  Johnston  was  born.  In  1848,  in  his 
early  manhood,  Joseph  Johnston  became  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Illinois  and  was  a  farmer  there,  later  re- 
moving to  Nebraska  with  his  family,  where  they 
now  reside.  Of  the  nine  children  seven  are  now 
living. 


James  H.  Johnston  was  reared  in  Nebraska,  as 
farmers'  sons  are  raised,  attending  school  winters 
and  working  on  the  farm  summers.  From  the  age 
of  sixteen  until  he  was  twenty  he  was  a  success- 
ful teacher.  Then  he  matriculated  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  at  Lincoln,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1894  as  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  In  the  meantime  he  had  prosecuted  a  course 
of  study  in  the  law  department  of  the  university, 
and  in  1895  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  ]\Iarch, 
1895,  he  came  to  Montana,  and.  locating  in  Billings, 
was  associated  with  his  brother,  W.  M.  Johnston, 
in  legal  practice  for  four  years,  gaining  reputation 
as  an  able  attorney  and  counselor.  In  May,  1899, 
he  came  to  Miles  City,  where  he  has  since  continued 
in  a  highly  successful  practice.  At  the  election  of 
November,  1900,  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Re- 
publican party  for  county  attorney  for  Custer  coun- 
ty, was  successful  at  the  polls  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  this  office  in  January,  1901.  He  has 
shown  marked  ability  in  conducting  cases  for  the 
county,  especially  in  his  conduct  of  criminal  causes. 

In  a  fraternal  way  Mr.  Johnston  is  prominently 
identified  wth  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks,  in  which  he  is  exalted  ruler  of  his  lodge ;  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  he  is  chancellor 
commander,  and  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  While  a  resident  of  BUlings  Mr.  John- 
ston was  a  member  and  sergeant  of  Troop  M,  of 
Grigsby's  "Rough  Riders."  On  July  11,  1900,  Mr. 
Johnston  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Beatrix 
Matheson,  who  was  born  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario, Canada,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Matheson 
and  his  wife,  Rebecca  Matheson,  natives  respec- 
tively of  Scotland  and  Canada,  and  now  residents  of 
Billings,  Mont. 


EH.  JOHNSON,  of  Miles  City,  was  born  in 
Arkansas  in  1846,  the  son  of  J.  H.  and  Ann 
(Newton)  Johnson,  both  natives  of  Arkansas,  and 
was  the  oldest  of  their  six  children.  His  father, 
then  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Texas,  joined  the  Con- 
federate army  at  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  war, 
and  after  the  war  practiced  his  profession  in  Texas, 
whither  he  had  removed  in  1857,  and  where  he 
died.  Mr.  Johnson,  while  yet  a  youth,  joined  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eighty-fourth  Texas  Confeder- 
ate Volunteers  under  Col.  Scott  Andrus.  The 
services  of  this  command  were  all  within  the  state, 
but     not     free     from     active     engagements.     Mr. 
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Johnson  was  mustered  out  in  1865,  and  in  1869 
went  to  driving-  cattle  on  the  trail  from  Texas  to 
Aberdeen  and  Ellsworth,  Kan.,  continuing  at  this 
for  three  years,  aiT3  during  the  next  two  making 
Fort  Randall  his  destination.  In  1874  he  began 
dealing  in  and  raising  cattle  on  his  own  account 
in  Wyoming,  which  he  continued  until  1880. 
During  these  years  he  had  considerable  trouble 
with  the  Indians,  four  of  his  men  being  killed  within 
six  months  time,  and  an  entire  herd  of  beef  cattle 
was  run  off  by  them  in  the  night.  These  he  never 
recovered  and  was  embarrassed  by  the  loss,  for  in 
January,  1877,  he  had  taken  a  contract  to  furnish 
beef  to  the  butchers  and  dealers  in  the  Black  Hills 
and  needed  all  the  cattle  available  to  him  for  his 
engagements.  He  lived  in  Denver  part  of  1880 
and  in  Cheyenne  the  rest.  In  1881,  when  he  came 
to  Montana,  he  located  on  Little  Powder  river  and 
had  cattle  there.  In  1885  he  sold  this  ranch  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Miles  City,  where  he  has 
since  lived.  He  still  has  cattle  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Yellowstone,  however,  and  since  1889  has 
been  stock  agent  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  an  unwaverng  Democrat.  He 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  territorial 
legislature  in  1884,  and  re-elected  in  1886.  In  the 
sessions  he  gave  evidence  of  superior  capacity  for 
public  affairs,  and  rendered  good  service  to  his 
constituents.  He  was  also  the  first  mayor  of  Miles 
City.  In  fraternal  relations  he  is  identified  with 
the  Order  of  Elks,  and  socially  with  the  Miles  City 
Club.  He  was  married  in  1875  to  Miss  Fanny 
Davis,  a  native  of  Colorado.  They  have  no  chil- 
dren, but  are  social  favorites  and  dispense  a  genuine 
and  agreeable  hospitality,  which  makes  their  home 
a  popular  resort.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  director  in  the 
State  National  Bank.  He  finds  recreation  from  the 
sterner  cares  of  business  in  hunting,  and  is 
quite  an  enthusiastic  sportsman  in  this  line.  He 
has  seen  hundreds  of  buffaloes  and  killed  scores. 


DR.  C.  I.  JONES,  the  pioneer  dentist  of  Great 
I'alls,  of  which  place  he  is  a  highly  respected 
and  successful  citizen,  was  born  in  Stamford,  Fair- 
field county.  Conn.. 'on  January  15,  i860,  the  son 
of  Charles  S.  and  Sarah  (Briggs)  Jones,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Connecticut.  The  father  was 
an  extensive  manufacturer  of  shoes,  retiring  from 
active  business  in  1895,  and  both  of  the  parents  are 
still  living.     The  paternal   grandfather,   Thaddeus 


Jones,  was  a  farmer  and  railroad  contractor  and 
passed  his  life  in  Connecticut  and  in  New  York 
city,  where  he  died. 

Dr.  Charles  I.  Jones  is  the  only  living  child  of  his 
father's  family.  He  was  reared  through  boyhood 
in  Connecticut,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive town  received  his  elementary  education.  After 
this  he  attended  Columbia  College,  in  New  York 
city,  and  later  began  the  study  of  dentistry  in  Con- 
necticut. To  fully  master  the  technical  branches 
of  his  profession  he  attended  the  New  York  CoHesre 
of  Dentistry.  In  1883  he  located  in  South  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.,  fully  reinforced  by  mental  equipment 
and  by  the  latest  mechanical  appliances  necessary 
to  a  successful  accomplishment  of  his  dental  suc- 
cess, and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. In  1890  he  removed  to  Montana,  locating  at 
Great  Falls,  where  he  has  since  remained  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  most  successful  and  lucrative  busi- 
ness and  a  practice  that  is  constantly  Increasing  as 
his  superior  abilities  are  becoming  recognized.  In 
years  of  practice  he  is  the  oldest  dentist  in  the  city. 
Fraternally  the  Doctor  is  a  member  of  the  Benevo- 
lent Protective  Order  of  Elks,  being  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  local  lodge.  In  his  profession  Dr.  Jones 
is  still  an  earnest  worker  and  enthusiastic  student, 
and  last  summer  he  took  a  post-graduate  course 
in  dentistry.  Throughout  the  state  he  is  well  known 
and  in  the  community  in  which  he  resides  he  is 
highly  esteemed. 


JOSEPH  JOHNSON,  whose  finely  improved  and 
valuable  ranch  is  located  near  West  Gallatin 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  in 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  enterprising  and  thor- 
oughly reliable  farmers  of  this  section,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  incorporate  a  review  of  how  his  success 
in  life  has  been  gained.  Mr.  Johnson,  was  born  in 
the  southern  part  of  Sweden,  August  15,  1864, 
being  one  of  the  eight  children  of  Tames  Johnson, 
who  immigrated  with  his  family  to  America  in 
1870,  settling  in  Johnson  county,  Kan.,  where  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  farming  for  some  thirteen 
years  and  then  removed  to  Utah,  where  he  passed 
the   remainder   of  his   life,   his   death   occurring   in 

1895- 

Joseph  Johnson,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  received  his  educational  discipline  in  the 
public  schools  of  Kansas.  He  continued  his  resi- 
dence  in  that   state   and   devoted   his   attention   to 
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farming  until  1883  when  he  went  to  Texas,  where 
he  remained  a  short  time  and  then  proceeded  to 
Colorado  and  engaged  in  stockraising  until  1888, 
coming  thence  to  Montana,  where  he  pursued  the 
same  line  of  business  on  Elk  creek.  After  two 
months  he  joined  his  brother  Gustaf,  in  Gallatin 
valley,  and  was  on  the  latter's  ranch  for  a  period 
of  two  years  before  homesteading  his  present 
ranch,  located  near  West  Gallatin  river,  his  orig- 
inal entry  being  160  acres,  to  which  he  has  since 
added  until  he  now  has  a  fine  place  of  400  acres 
under  most  effective  irrigation  and  well  improved, 
the  principal  crop  raised  being  large  crops  of  bar- 
ley, wheat  and  oats.  Our  subject  is  thoroughly 
progressive,  and  always  avails  himself  of  the  best 
machinery  and  other  accessories  which  facilitate 
and  advance  the  work  of  his  farm.  The  farm  build- 
ings are  of  substantial  and  attractive  order,  includ- 
ing a  good  residence,  located  on  a  natural  building 
site,  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees  and  shrubbery. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  honorable  and  straightforward  in 
all  his  dealings,  and  retains  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence of  the  community.  His  supply  of  water  for 
irrigating  purposes  is  fully  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  farm.  He  has  an  interest  in  one  ditch  ten 
miles  in  length  and  carrying  3,600  inches,  which 
affords  a  reliable  source  of  supply  during  the  sea- 
son when  water  is  demanded.  The  land  is  of  ex- 
cellent grade,  being  very  prolific,  as  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  raised  as  high  as  sev- 
enty-six bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre,  while  the 
average  is  sixty  bushels.  He  has  thus  raised  an 
annual  average  of  10,000  bushels  of  grain. 


MATTHEW  M.  JOYCE.— Among  the  con- 
spicuous firms  which  lend  honor  to  the  bar 
of  Montana  is  that  of  Joyce  &  Mulroney,  of  Mis- 
soula, the  interested  principals  being  young  men  of 
distinctive  individuality  and  excellent  professional 
ability.  Mr.  Joyce,  a  native  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa, 
was  born  on  April  29,  1877,  the  son  of  Matthew 
and  Ella  (Healy)  Joyce,  natives  of  Ireland  and 
Iowa,  the  father  being  of  sterling  Irish  stock,  and 
enjoying  uniform  confidence  and  respect.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  merchant  in  Iowa,  where  his 
death  occurred.  His  widow  is  now  living  in  Mis- 
soula. Matthew  M.  Joyce  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  schools  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  a 
state  in  which  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  held  as 
the  smallest  shown  by  any  commonwealth  in  the 


Union,  completing  a  course  in  the  high  school,  after 
which,  from  1895  to  1897,  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
in  the  literary  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor.  He  then  entered  the  law 
school  of  the  university,  completing  his  course  in 
June,  1900.  He  was  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in  both 
Michigan  and  Iowa,  practicing  for  a  time  in  Iowa, 
and  coming  to  Missoula  in  October,  1900.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  Montana  bar  on  motion,  without 
preliminary  examination,  and  thereupon  associated 
himself  with  Mr.  Mulroney.  The  firm  is  admitted 
to  practice  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  state, 
and,  though  in  practice  here  for  but  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  the  foundation  for  an  excellent 
business  has  been  firmly  established.  Mr.  Joyce  is 
a  young  man  of  engaging  personality,  and  both  he 
and  his  partner  are  acquisitions  to  the  social  and 
business  life  of  Missoula. 


EDWARD  C.  MULRONEY.— This  gentleman 
is  the  junior  member  of  the  firm  of  Joyce  & 
Mulroney,  attorneys  and  counselors  at  law,  Mis- 
soula, and  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  has  been 
given  an  outline  of  the  career  of  the  senior  member. 
Mr.  Mulroney  proves  a  most  able  coadjutor  to  Mr. 
Joyce,  and  his  professional  ability  has  contributed 
a  due  quota  toward  the  precedence  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  Mulroney,  like  his  associate,  is  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  where  he  was  born  in  July, 
1877,  his  father,  long  an  Iowa  merchant,  being  a 
native  of  Iowa  and  his  mother  of  Ireland.  E.  C. 
Mulroney  attended  the  public  schools  of  Fort 
Dodge,  there  fitting  himself  for  entrance  as  a  stu- 
dent in  Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville,  whence, 
in  1896,  he  went  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he 
matriculated  in  the  literary  department  of  the  state 
university,  the  following  year  entering  the  law  de- 
partment of  the- same  institution,  graduating  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1900.  At  the  university 
was  formulated  the  plan  which  resulted  in  the  pres- 
ent alliance  with  Mr.  Joyce,  Mr.  Mulroney,  like  his 
confrere,  having  been  admitted  to  the  bar  of  both 
Michigan  and  Montana. 


T    M. 
I    pris 


KEITH. — The  men  of  nerve  and  enter- 
prise who  conduct  vast  and  fruitful  industries 
in  a  community  are  fortunate  if  they  have  always 
available   for  their  needs   banking  facilities   ample 
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in  scope,  responsive  in  action  and  adapted  to  spe- 
cific wants.  Sucli  facilities  are  furnislied  for  the 
people  of  Missoula  by  the  First  National  Bank, 
which  has  maintained,  wherever  it  is  known,  an  ex- 
alted reputation  for  financial  soundness,  prudent 
and  skillful  management,  a  spirit  of  liberal  accom- 
modation and  abundant  resources  for  every  re- 
quirement. It  was  chartered  in  1873  as  the  Mis- 
soula National  Bank  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,- 
000,  increased  in  1882  to  $75,000,  and  subsequently 
to  $100,000.  Its  first  officers  were  C.  P.  Higgins, 
president;  D.  J.  Welch,  vice-president,  and  Fred. 
Kennett,  cashier.  The  directorate  consisted  of  C. 
P.  Higgins,  D.  J.  Welch,  A.  G.  England,  F.  L. 
Worden,  j.  P.  Reinhard,  Samuel  T.  Hauser  and 
Hiram  Knowles.  In  1889  the  institution  was  reor- 
ganized, the  capital  stock  increased  to  $150,000, 
Mr.  Hammond,  Mr.  Eddy  and  Mr.  Bonner  became 
interested,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  present 
one  and  a  new  set  of  officials  were  elected,  who 
were :  president,  A.  B.  Hammond ;  vice-president, 
A.  G.  England,  and  cashier  J.  M.  Keith,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent  and  controlling  spirit,  under  whose 
conservative  yet  liberal  policy,  skillful  and  careful 
management,  and  large  and  exact  knowledge 
of  financial  matters  .it  has  prospered  handsomely, 
now  having  a  surplus  of  $50,000,  undivided  profits 
of  $40,000,  and  deposits  averaging  $750,000. 

Mr.  Keith  is  a  Canadian  by  nativity,  born  in  the 
province  of  New  Brunswick,  on  June  5,  1859.  His 
parents  are  Lewis  and  Rebecca  (Blakney)  Keith, 
also  natives  of  New  Brunswick,  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry.  The  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer. 
They  lived  respected  by  all  who  knew  them,  and 
when  they  died  in  their  native  land  they  were  laid 
to  rest  with  many  demonstrations  of  universal  es- 
teem. Two  of  their  sons  are  residents  of  Montana, 
H.  C.  Keith,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Mis.soula  Mer- 
cantile Company's  extensive  mercantile  business  at 
Kalispell,  and  J.  M.  Keith,  of  Missoula,  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  New  Brunswick,  and  began 
life  as  a  clerk  in  that  country,  being  six  years  in 
service  at  the  same  place.  In  1881  he  came  to 
Montana,  locating  at  Missoula,  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Missoula  Mercantile  Company  as  a  book- 
keeper. He  remained  with  the  company  until  1888, 
with  entire  charge  of  its  financial  affairs  and  exhibit- 
ing such  superior  qualifications  as  a  financier  that 
when  the  reorganization  of  the  bank  was  aiifected 
he  was  placed  in  charge  of  its  management  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  is  also  secretary  of  the 
South  Missoula  Land  Company  and  vice-president 


of  the  Missoula  Real  Estate  Association,  having 
large  interests  in  these  enterprises  and  contributing 
by  wise  counsel  and  energetic  activity  greatly  to 
their  success.  In  April,  1890,  Mr.  Keith  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Harriet  A.  Beckwith,  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. In  politics  he  is  not  active  and  has  no  strict 
party  identity,  but  is  always  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  county,  state  and  country.  He  be- 
longs to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Order  of  Elks 
and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  all  his  business 
ventures  he  has  been  eminently  successful  and  in 
social  and  civil  life  no  man  stands  higher  or  is  more 
universally  esteemed. 


WILLIAM  D.  KELCH.  — Born  in  Oneida 
county,  N.  Y.,  September  8,  1839,  reared 
from  the  age  of  eleven  to  manhood  in  Genesee 
county,  Mich.,  giving  three  years  to  the  arduous  ser- 
vice of  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war,  in 
which  he  saw  many  a  hard  fought  battle,  work- 
ing at  his  trade  and  seeking  gold  in  California,  and 
successfully  farming  in  several  places,  William  D. 
Kelch  has  had  a  varied  and  interesting  experience 
in  life.  His  parents  were  John  and  Betsey  Kelch, 
both  natives  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  who  removed 
to  Michigan  and  Genesee  county  in  1850,  when 
William  was  eleven  years  old.  There  the  mother  is 
still  living,  the  father  having  died  in  1862.  Mr. 
Kelch's  education  was  begun  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  and  finished  in  Michigan.  At  the 
early  age  of  fifteen  he  joined  the  gold  hunters  of 
the  Sacramento  valley,  Cal.,  where  he  was  for  two 
years  prospecting  and  mining.  But  not  finding  the 
work  or  its  results  to  his  taste,  he  returned  home  and 
worked  on  his  father's  farm  for  the  next  three 
years.  In  1858  he  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  served 
an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  at  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  then  in  1862  enlisted  in  the  Fourth  Michigan 
Cavalry  in  Lapeer  county,  in  that  state.  He  served 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  being  in  the  commands  of 
Generals  Thomas,  Sherman  and  Rosecrans.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  at  Marshall,  Tenn.,  in 
1865,  and  at  once  returned  to  Michigan,  where  he 
bought  a  farm,  which  he  sold  five  years  later  and 
again  went  to  the  Sacramento  valley,  Cal.,  where 
he  followed  blacksmithing  two  years  and  again 
returned  to  Michigan. 

Locating  at  Flint,  in  Genesee  county,  he  re- 
mained there  three  years,  and  in  1883  went  to  Fort 
Buford.  Dak.,  worked  at  his  trade  a  year  and  the 
next  was  ranching  on  the  Little  Missouri.     In  1885 
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he  located  on  his  present  place,  adjoining  the  vil- 
lage of  Sidney,  first  taking  up  160  acres  as  a 
homestead,  and  four  years  later  purchasing  640 
acres  of  railroad  land.  These  tracts  make  up  one 
of  the  finest  ranches  in  the  Yellowstone  valley,  and 
keep  Mr.  Kelch  well  occupied.  He  is  largely  en- 
gaged in  raising  fine  horses  and  cattle,  and  in  di- 
versified farming,  his  land  producing  enormous 
crop.s  of  wheat,  oats  and  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. In  politics  he  is  a  Republican  but  not  an 
active  partisan.  He  was  married  first  in  1868,  in 
Genesee  county,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Ellen  Stoddard, 
who  died  there  in  1872,  leaving  one  child,  Delaskei, 
now  thirty-two  years  of  age.  In  1881  he  contracted 
a  second  marriage  at  Flint,  Mich.,  this  time  with 
Miss  Annie  Taylor,  a  native  of  Williams,  Ohio,  who 
still  abides  with  him.  They  are  well  esteemed  in  the 
communitv  and  have  a  host  of  cordial  friends. 


JOSEPH  J.  KELLEY. — "No  man  ever  made  an 
ill  figure,"  says  Dean  Swift,  "who  understood 
his  talents,  or  a  good  one  who  did  not."  Joseph 
J.  Kelley,  the  subject  of  this  review,  seems  to  have 
found  his  proper  vocation  early  in  life,  if  one  may 
judge  by  the  success  he  has  had  and  the  special 
adaptation  for  it  which  he  exhibits. 

Mr.  Kelley  was  born  in  County  Wicklow,  Ire- 
land, May  22,  1 85 1,  and  came  with  his  parents  to 
Kingston,  Canada,  when  he  was  three  years  old. 
There  he  received  the  educational  advantages  af- 
forded by  the  public  schools,  and  in  1869,  after  the 
death  of  his  parents,  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
settling  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  But  young  as  he  was, 
before  leaving  Canada  he  began  his  experience  in 
the  hotel  business,  a  line  of  activity  which  he  has 
followed  successfully  ever  since,  serving  for  many 
years  as  manager  for  different  companies. 

In  1892  he  went  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Park  Hotel,  which  he  conducted  in 
connection  with  Hon.  Paris  Gibson  until  1897, 
when  he  contracted  for  the  management  of  the 
boarding  houses  and  stores  of  the  Boston  &  Mon- 
tana Smelter  Company,  and  remained  in  charge  of 
these  until  July,  1900,  when  lie  removed  to  Bozeman 
and  became  proprietor  of  the  Bozeman  House,  in 
which  he  is  still  engaged. 

In  the  different  hostelries  under  his  management 
where  he  has  had  to  cater  to  the  wants  of  men  and 
provide  for  their  physical  comfort,  Mr.  Kelley  has 
been   eminently   successful   and   displayed   especial 


aptitude  for  the  business,  winning  high  commenda- 
tion from  all  classes  of  his  patrons,  and  keeping  up 
the  tone  of  his  business  to  a  high  standard.  He  was 
married  June  9,  1884,  to  Miss  Matilda  B.  Bliss,  a 
daughter  of  M.  W.  Bliss,  a  well  known  pioneer  of 
Ohio,  a  neighbor  and  intimate  friend  of  Hon.  Allen 
G.  Thurman.  The  marriage  occurred  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  has  resulted  in  the  birth  of  three 
children :  Marvel  Bliss,  who  was  born  in  1885,  now 
a  student  in  the  Bozeman  high  school,  is  the  only 
cne  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley  have  hosts  of 
friends  wherever  they  are  known. 


T  AMES  KELLY.— The  incumbent  of  the  respon- 
J  sible  office  of  city  treasurer  of  Billings,  James 
Kelly,  is  one  of  the  old  and  honored  citizens  of 
the  county,  who  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who 
know  him.  Mr.  Kelly  comes  of  stanch  old  Irish  line- 
age, born  in  County  Cavan,  Ireland,  on  December  4, 
1832,  the  son  of  John  and  Anna  (Cullen)  Kelly. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  as  had  been  his  ancestors 
for  generations,  and  James  was  reared  on  the  farm, 
with  such  educational  advantages  as  were  afforded 
by  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  came 
to  America,  disembarking  in  New  York  city  and 
proceeding  to  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  where  he  made 
his  home  with  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Michael  ]\IcDermott. 
for  three  years,  continuing  his  education  at  night 
schools.  In  1847  he  removed  to  Rock  Island  coun- 
ty, 111.,  where  he  was  identified  with  farming  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  then  went  to  Mississippi, 
where  he  worked  on  levees  until  1861,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  1856,  when  he  attended  school  in  Illi- 
nois. In  1861  he  removed  to  Minnesota,  purchased 
a  farm,  and  there  made  his  home  for  three  years, 
after  which  he  was  for  two  years  engaged  in  driv- 
in;-  cattle  to  Lake  Superior.  He  next  purchased  a 
lialf  interest  in  a  tra:isportation  train  of  one  hun- 
dred teams  and  for  seven  years  freighted  for  the 
government.  In  1871  he  became  a  contractor  with 
the  government  in  the  supplying  of  cattle,  and  this 
enterprise  engaged  his  time  until  1874,  when  he  was 
in  merchandising  at  Blakely,  Scott  county,  Minn., 
where  he  remained  seven  years  and  in  1882  came 
to  Montana  and  located  in  the  old  town  of  Coulson 
and  there  engaged  in  the  stock  business. 

In  1884  he  was  appointed  United  States  deputy 
marshal,  holding  this  office  until  1888,  from  which 
year  until  1894  he  was  tyler  at  the  Masonic  temple 
in  Billings,  acting  for  all  the  Masonic  bodies  util- 
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izing  the  building.  In  1888  also  Mr.  Kelly  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace,  being  re-elected  in  1896 
and  1898  and  thus  serving  until  January  7,  1901. 
He  is  now  engaged  in  fire  and  accident  insurance, 
deals  in  real  estate  and  conducts  a  collection  agency. 
He  is  also  a  notary  public,  and  is  accorded  a  repre- 
sentative support,  being  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  people  of  the  city  and  county.  On  April  i, 
1 901,  Mr.  Kelly  was  elected  city  treasurer  of  Bil- 
lings, an  office  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  eligible, 
and  one  in  which  he  is  giving  an  able  admin- 
istration. In  politics  Mr.  Kelly  gives  his  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and  fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  these  Masonic  bodies :  Ashlar  Lodge 
No.  29.  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Billings  Chapter  No.  6, 
R.  A  M.,  and  Aldamar  Commandery  No.  5,  K.  T. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  Billings  Star  Lodge  No. 
41,  I.  O.  O.  F.  In  April,  1858,  Mr.  Kelly 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine 
Mulligan,  who  was  born  in  New  York, 
the  daughter  of  Thomas  Mulligan,  a  wheelwright 
by  vocation.  To  them  eight  children  have  been 
born :  Anna  E.,  wife  of  G.  A.  Sunwall,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. ;  John  T.,  now  in  Alaska ;  James,  de- 
ceased; Mary,  Emmett,  Frank,  Norbert  D.  and 
Dennis. 


GEORGE  W.  KING,  M.  D.— The  medical  pro- 
fession in  Montana  has  an  able  representative 
in  Dr.  King,  whose  ability  as  a  physician  and  sur- 
geon is  undeniable.  Dr.  King  was  born  at  Malone, 
N.  Y.,  October  20,  1854,  a  son  of  Cyrus  W.  and 
Louisa  E.  (Duncan)  King,  the  former  born  in  Ver- 
mont of  sterling  old  English  stock,  while  the  latter 
is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Quebec,  Canada,  and 
daughter  of  James  Duncan,  of  Scotch  birth  and 
lineage,  and  an  early  settler  in  the  province.  Cyrus 
W.  and  Louisa  E.  King  were  the  parents  of  six 
sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  George  W.  was 
the  ninth,  and  the  only  one  of  the  family  to  locate 
in  Montana.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  the  Doc- 
tor served  in  the  Continental  army  during  the 
American  Revolution,  and  was  with  Washington  at 
Valley  Forge. 

Dr.  King,  after  his  education  in  the  public 
schools,  took  a  special  course  in  Cornell  Universi- 
ty, where  he  began  to  prepare  for  his  chosen  pro- 
fession, subsequently  entering  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1877. 
His  class  standing  and  effective  clinical  work  were 


so  pronounced  that  he  was  appointed  assistant  sur- 
geon at  the  university,  remaining  one  year  after  his 
graduation,  thus  fortifying  his  technical  knowledge 
through  study,  original  research  and  practical  work. 
A  year  later  he  located  in  Kempton,  Ford  county, 
111.,  where  he  was  in  practice  for  two  and  one-half 
years,  then  for  one  year  in  New  York  city,  after 
which  he  located  in  Chicago,  wherfe  he  was  in  active 
medical  practice  in  1883,  when  he  was  tendered  the 
position  of  surgeon  for  the  Montana  Mining  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  at  Marysville.  Accepting 
this  Dr.  King  went  to  Marysville  in  July,  1883,  and 
entered  upon  his  professional  duties,  and  establishing 
himself  in  a  general  medical  practice.  In  1889, 
Dr.  King  removed  his  family  to  Helena,  that  his 
children  might  avail  themselves  of  the  superior  ed- 
ucational advantages  of  the  capital  city.  In  1897 
he  personally  located  both  his  home  and  profes- 
sional headquarters  at  Helena,  but  continuing  his 
position  as  surgeon  for  the  Montana  Mining 
Company,  leaving  Dr.  Jordan  as  resident  physician 
at  Marysville,  which  place  he  visits  as  exigency 
demands. 

In  1896,  holding  as  ultimate  nothing  less  than  the 
highest  possible  attainment,  Dr.  King  made  a  trip 
abroad,  taking  a  special  post-graduate  course  and 
visiting  many  of  the  leading  hospitals  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin  and  Italian  cities,  and  meeting  many 
of  the  most  eminent  European  physicians.  In  Hel- 
ena he  has  built  up  a  practice  distinctively  repre- 
sentative in  character,  and  is  recognized  by  his 
professional  confreres  as  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  northwest,  while 
he  is  frequently  called  for  consultation  in  critical 
cases  and  to  distant  points.  He  is  essentially  a 
student,  and  is  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  his  pro- 
fession, keeping  constantly  in  line  with  the  ad- 
vances made  in  medicine  and  surgery.  He  is  a  con- 
tributor to  leading  medical  journals,  and  the  author 
of  several  technical  works  that  have  met  with 
hearty  appreciation  by  the  medical  fraternity.  He 
has  also  invented  valuable  appliances  for  surgical 
use,  one  being  a  device  for  facilitating  the  setting 
of  fractured  limbs,  and  another  an  effective  appa- 
ratus for  carrying  injured  men  out  of  the  mines.  In 
1896-7  he  took  a  special  course  in  New  York  city  on 
treatment  of  disease  by  the  application  of  electric- 
ity, and  now  has  in  use  the  most  expensive  and  im- 
proved appliances,  and  is  thoroughly  informed  re- 
garding the  technical  and  therapeutic  values  of 
electrical  treatment,  his  finely  equipped  offices  in 
the  Power  block  having  a  most  elaborate  electrical 
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machine  for  this  purpose,  while  his  facilities  for  the 
employment  of  the  Roentgen  or  X-rays  are  of  the 
latest  and  most  approved  order. 

Dr.  King  is  distinctively  unselfish  in  his  observa- 
tion of  the  professional  ethics,  and  is  never  reluc- 
tant to  give  his  fellow  practitioners  the  benefits  of 
his  researches  and  experiments,  aiding  them 
through  his  published  articles  and  his  active  associ- 
ation with  medical  organizations.  He  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Montana  State  Medical  Society,  in 
which  he  has  been  honored  with  the  presidency, 
also  member  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter-State 
M^edical  Society  and  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation. 

In  politics  the  Doctor  supports  Republican  prin- 
ciples, and  fraternally  holds  membership  in  the  Ma- 
sonic order  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  a 
gentleman  of  pleasing  presence,  ever  courteous, 
and  showing  a  ready  sympathy  with  those  "in  any 
way  afflicted  in  mind,  body  or  estate,"  so  that  he 
enjoys  marked  popularity.  On  July  25,  1881,  Dr. 
King  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Aramilla 
J.  Griffin,  born  at  Sterling,  111.,  the  daughter  of 
Elisha  F.  and  Debora  (Courtwright)  Griffin,  na- 
tives of  Pennsylvania,  and  two  bright  daughters. 
Georgia  E.  and  Mildred  L.,  enlighten  tlieir  home. 


OENATOR  C.  W.  HOFFMAN.— When  a  new 
vJ  state  is  being  founded  the  conditions  are  not 
always  such  as  meet  the  best  ideals  of  government. 
The  moral  elements  may  be  held  in  abeyance  by 
overpowering  influences  that  take  the  place  of  law 
and  strangle  justice.  Sometimes,  however,  the  in- 
fluence and  example  of  a  straightforward,  clean, 
courageous  and  resourceful  man,  such  as  Montana 
had  in  her  early  days,  whose  life  among  her  citi- 
zens has  been  an  inspiration  and  a  creative  potency 
of  great  value,  can  turn  the  tide  of  action  and  save 
to  posterity  that  germ  of  good  government  which 
grows  and  expands  in  consonance  with  ever  chang- 
ing conditions.  And  sucn  a  man  is  Senator  Hoff^- 
man,  born  at  Niles,  Mich.,  September  2,  1846,  who 
there  spent  his  first  twelve  years  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools.  The  family  then  movea  to  Detroit. 
Mich.,  and  two  years  later  Mr.  Hoffman  went  to 
Burlington,  Vt.,  to  attend  school,  where  he  remained 
till  1862.  After  leaving  school  he  began  the  battle 
of  life  for  himself  at  Fort  Randall  on  the  Missouri 
river,  a  battle  destined  to  be  sharp  and  severe  for 


a  time,  and  to  bring  him  into  contact  with  many 
adventures  and  dangers.  When  the  military  post 
was  established  at  Fort  Buford,  in  1866,  he  was  ap- 
pointed post  sutler  there,  and  being  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Sioux  country,  and  finding  the  fort  al- 
most constantly  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians,  his 
days  and  nigtits  were  full  Oi  h.-^zard  and  were 
thrilled  with  constant  apprehension.  In  the  tall  of 
1868  he  made  a  visit  to  the  east,  and  while  there 
was  married  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  27,  1869,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Penfield,  daughter  of  George  W. 
and  Jane  Eliza  (Van  Ness)  Penfield.  To  this 
union  two  children  have  been  born,  Eugene  B.,  borii 
December  3.  1870,  who  is  an  attorney  at  Bozeman. 
and  Mary  L.  (deceased),  born  December  25,  1871. 
He  had  been  appointed  sutler  at  Fort  Ellis,  Mont., 
and  brought  his  bride  west  with  him  directly  after 
the  marriage,  and  made  his  home  at  Bozeman, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  Here  the  Senator  has 
been  connected  with  many  leading  commercial  and 
industrial  enterprises,  including  coal  mining,  mer- 
chandising, farming,  stock  raising  and  banking,  in 
which  he  is  still  generally  engaged  on  a  large  scale 
and  with  great  activity.  At  this  writing  (1901)  he 
is  president  of  the  Bozeman  National  Bank,  and 
his  influence  in  all  financial  matters  in  the  com- 
munity is  pleasantly  felt  and  universally  acknowl- 
edged. 

In  the  politics  of  his  city  and  state  he  has  taken 
a  leading  and  very  active  part,  showing  such  un- 
usual capacity  and  judgment  in  the  administration 
of  public  office  that  his  party's  behest  is  always  upon 
him  for  the  performance  of  some  public  function 
whether  he  wishes  to  or  not.  He  has  always  been 
an  active  Democrat  and  has  served  as  alderman  of 
the  city  of  Bozeman,  county  commissioner  of  Gal- 
latin county,  representative  in  the  Fifteenth  terri- 
torial assembly  of  Montana,  joint  member  of  the 
council  for  Gallatin  and  Meagher  counties  in  the 
Sixteenth  assembly,  senator  in  the  First  state  legis- 
lature and  was  re-elected  to  the  Second  state  senate 
and  made  president  pro  tempore  of  that  body,  of 
which  he  has  been  a  member  since  that  time. 

He  was  appointed  quartermaster-general  on  the 
staff  of  Gov.  Leslie  in  1888,  was  re-appointed  by 
Govs.  White,  Toole  and  Rickards,  and  was  retired 
at  his  own  request  at  the  close  of  Gov.  Rickard's 
administration. 

This  narrative  is  but  a  brief  resume  of  a  career 
exhibiting  elevated  manhood,  conspicuous  business 
capacity  and  usefulness  and  distinguished  public 
service,  which  have  passed  into  the  history  of  Mon- 
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tana  as  part  of  the  foundation  of  that  greatness  now- 
dawning  and  soon  to  command  the  wondering  at- 
tention of  the  civiHzed  world. 

The  family  of  which  our  subject  is  a  scion  has 
been  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  America  for 
generations.  His  great-grandfather,  John  Conrad 
Hoffman,  was  a  native  of  Germany,  where  he  was 
born  in  1750.  His  death  occurred  in  New  York 
city  February  4,  1831.  He  was  married  in  1781  at 
Halifax,  W.  S.,  to  Mrs.  Sophia  Steinfort  Allgood, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Steinfort,  king's  commis- 
sioner at  Halifax,  and  widow  of  Col.  Allgood,  of 
the  British  army.  They  had  two  children,  William 
and  Leonard  Hoffman,  both  born  at  Halifax  ;  Will- 
iam, September  29,  1782,  and  Leonard,  September 
6,  1785.  Of  these  William,  grandfather  of  the  Sen- 
ator, was  married  to  Catherine  Driscoll,  daughter 
of  Adam  and  Mary  Driscoll,  of  Norwich,  Conn. 
The  marriage  occurred  in  New  York  city  August 
31-,  1803.  They  were  the  parents  of  the  following 
children  :  John  Driscoll,  who  died  in  infancy ;  Henry 
Bates,  William,  George  Washington,  Mary  Ann, 
Sophia  Kedney,  John  Brady,  Alexander  Thompson, 
Catherine  Smith,  Amelia  Frances  and  Satterlee. 

This  William  Hoffman  began  for  the  family  a 
record  in  the  United  States  army  that  is  truly  re- 
markable. His  career  is  briefly  stated  in  the  Army 
Register,  United  States  Army,  as  follows :  "Wil- 
liam Hoffman,  born  in  New  York  city  (sic),  Sep- 
tember 27,  1782.  First  lieutenant  Forty -first  In- 
fantry, November,  1813;  transferred  to  the  Second 
Infantry  on  May  17,  1815;  captain  on  May  i,  1819; 
major  of  the  Sixth  Infantry  November  4,  1838 ; 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  July  15, 
1845."  To  be  more  specific,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  United  States  and  was  commissioned  first 
lieutenant  in  Capt.  Gilbert's  company,  Forty-first 
Regiment,  United  States  Infantry,  Col.  Robert  Bo- 
gardus  commanding,  in  November,  1813,  and 
sert'ed  in  that  arm  of  the  service  until  his  death. 
He  saw  much  of  the  danger  and  hardships  of  life 
on  the  frontier,  being  stationed  respectively  at 
Sackett's  Harbor,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  Niagara. 
Fort  Mackinaw  and  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  during 
the  Seminole  war.  all  then  frontier  stations.  His 
wife  accompanied  him  during  all  his  frontier  serv- 
ice, and  her  devotion  and  courage  were  subjects  of 
much  remark  among  her  acquaintances.  On  one 
occasion,  when  Gen.  Scott  was  about  to  leave  Fort 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  after  making  an  inspection  of  the 
post,  he  apologized  to  the  officers  for  having  to 
leave  when  it  was  too  earlv  for  him  to  call  on  their 


families,  but  added :  "I  will  call  upon  Mrs.  Hoff- 
man ;  her  quarters  are  always  ready  for  inspection, 
and  her  husband's  and  her  children's  knapsacks 
packed  ready  for  marching  orders."  William  Hoff- 
man died  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  Seventh  Infantry,  United  States 
Army,  November  26,  1845.  His  wife,  Catherine 
Driscoll,  who  was  born  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  March 
22,  1782,  died  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  August  14,  1873. 
Their  son  William,  uncle  of  our  subject,  who  was 
born  December  2,  1807,  in  New  York  city,  received 
his  education  before  entering  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  from  the  young  officers  at  the  vari- 
ous posts  at  which  his  father  was  stationed.  Among 
the  instructors  were  Kingsbury,  Hannibal  Day  and 
Kirby  Smith,  who  were  then  lieutenants.  He  was 
graduated  from  West  Point  in  1829,  and  after  serv- 
ing the  usual  period  on  the  frontier,  saw  more 
active  service  in  the  Seminole  war  and  the  war  with 
Mexico,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was  twice  bre- 
vetted  for  gallant  conduct.  He  was  unable  to  take 
any  part  in  the  Civil  war,  because  at  the  time  of  its 
outbreak  he  was  in  command  of  the  Eighth  In- 
fantry, but  was  unable  to  join  his  regiment  before 
its  surrender.  He  was  made  a  prisoner  of  war,  and, 
being  released  on  parole,  went  to  New  York,  and 
in  1061,  while  still  under  parole,  was  appointed 
commissary-general  of  prisoners,  an  office  which 
he  held  throughout  the  war.  The  sphere  of  action 
was  then  a  new  one  and  required  executive  ability 
of  a  high  order  and  much  tact  in  the  performance 
of  its  duties.  For  his  service  in  this  capacity,  which 
was  distinguished,  he  received  the  brevets  of  briga- 
dier and  major-general,  United  States  army.  In 
May,  1870,  after  forty  years  of  active  service,  he 
was  retired  on  his  own  application.  His  brother, 
Alexander  T.  Hoffman,  who  bore  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  of  the  Sixth  Infantry,  died  at 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  from  disease  contracted  in  the 
Seminole  war.  Satterlee,  another  brother,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Churubusco  in  the  war  with 
^lexico  while  serving  as  second  lieutenant  First 
Artillery,  United  States  Army,  on  August  20,  1847. 
at  the  early  age  of  twent)'-two.  The  daughters  of 
this  family  all  married  into  the  army,  as  follows: 
Mary  Ann,  to  Capt.  James  \V.  Penrose;  Sophia 
Kedney,  to  Capt.  James  M.  Hill ;  Catherine  Smith, 
to  Capt.  I.  B.  S.  Todd,  and  Amelia  Frances,  to 
Capt.  E.  B.  Alexander.  The  military  records  of  all 
are  to  be  found  in  the  war  department  at  Wash- 
ington. Penrose  and  Alexander  died  either  as 
majors  or  major-generals. 
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George  Washington  Hoffman,  father  of  the 
Senator,  was  born  Ocober  lo,  1809,  in  New  York 
city.  He  was  married  to  Miss  Esther  Louise, 
daughter  of  Preserved  Wheeler  and  Polly  Johnson 
(widow  of  Isaac  McNeill).  The  marriage  occurred 
at  Beardsley's  Prairie,  Mich.,  September  18,  1834. 
They  were  the  parents  of  five  children,  namely: 
Catharine  Louisa,  Caroline  Amelia,  Charlotte  Wil- 
liam, George  Brown  and  Charles  Wheeler,  all  of 
whom  are  now  deceased  except  George  Brown,  a 
resident  of  Hoffman,  Park  county,  and  Charles 
Wheeler,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  review,  a 
resident  of  Bozeman,  Gallatin  county,  Mont. 

George  W.  Hoffman,  as  a  civil  employe  of  the 
government,  left  Mackinac  in  1824  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  went  to  Jefferson  barracks,  where  he 
remained  in  the  civil  employ  of  the  government  un- 
til 1830.  In  1831  he  went  into  business  at  Niles, 
Mich.  In  1857  he  removed  to  Detroit  as  cashier  of 
the  Detroit  &  Milwaukee  Railroad.  In  1866  he  be- 
came secretary  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Insurance 
Company  in  New  York,  and  in  1871  returned  to 
Detroit  as  state  agent-  for  the  Aetna  and  other  in- 
surance companies,  and  continued  as  such  until  he 
retired  from  active  business.  During  his  residence 
at  Niles  he  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  village  for 
six  terms;  was  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1S40 
was  probate  judge.  His  death  occurred  at  Detroit, 
January  5,  1886,  and  his  remains  are  buried  at 
Niles,  Mich.,  where  his  wife,  Esther  Louise 
(Wheeler)  Hoffman,  died  July  31,  1856.  Charles 
Wheeler  Hoffman,  the  person  whose  distinguished 
name  initiates  this  sketch,  was  their  fifth  child  and 
second  son.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  him  in  con- 
clusion that,  as  will  appear  in  the  beginning  of 
these  paragraphs,  he  has  borne  out  in  his  character 
and  career  the  attributes  of  sterling  manhood,  ex- 
ceptional business  capacity  and  good  citizenship  for 
which  his  family  has  been  universally  noted  since 
their  advent  into  American  history. 


)W.  KING,  of  East  Helena,  Mont.,  is  the  popu- 
lar and  genial  proprietor  of  the  Prickly  Pear 
Hotel,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  days  when  the 
stage  coach  was  the  principal  medium  of  overland 
transportation.  Among  his  ancestors  are  numbered 
gallant  heroes  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  patriotic 
fervor  that  inspired  them  had  not  lost  its  fire  when 
the  country  called  for  defenders  during  the  dark 
days  of  the   Civil  war.     Mr.   King  was  born  at 


Granville,  Mass.,  on  January  15,  1834.  He  is  a  son 
of  Edmund  and  Clarissa  (Bancroft)  King,  and  is 
a  descendant  of  William  King,  an  English  emi- 
grant, who  settled  in  Birmingham,  Mass.,  coming 
to  that  place  from  Westfield,  Mass.,  in  1730.  Capt. 
George  King,  his  son,  was  born  about  1720.  He 
was  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  dying  at  Ticon- 
deroga  in  1777.  His  son,  Asahel,  was  born  Sep- 
tember 25,  1754.  He  was  the  grandfather  of  J. 
W.  King,  and  married  Rebecca  Barlow,  and  died  at 
Granville,  Mass.,  on  September  5,  1823.  Edmund 
King  was  born  on  October  17,  1795,  and  died  on 
December  11,  1854.  He  married  Miss  Clarissa 
Bancroft  on  January  2,  1796,  and  died  April  29, 
1859.  Their  children  were  Edmund  Major,  born 
June  12,  1820,  died  August  2,  1895;  Sybil  C, 
George  T.,  born  October  22,  1826,  died  March  30, 
1881 ;  Ansel,  bom  December  20,  1828 ;  Justus  W., 
born  January  15,  1834.  On  the  maternal  side  Mr. 
King  is  descended  from  John  Bancroft,  who  came 
from  Lynn,  England,  in  1632,  and  was  the  colonial 
registrar  of  Massachusetts.  Enoch  Bancroft  was 
the  son  of  Samuel,  and  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  J.  W.  King.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  Revo- 
lution, and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature in  1775.  He  married  Miss  Sarah  Stow  and 
died  at  Granville,  Mass. 

J.  W.  King  was  reared  and  educated  at  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  place  and  his  early  life  was 
passed  on  his  father's  farm.  On  leaving  school  he 
learned  the  cooper's  trade,  which  he  followed  until 
1854.  In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Twenty- 
seventh  Massachusetts  Infantry.  After  serving 
three  months,  he  was  honorably  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  being  under  regulation  size.  He  moved  to 
Independence,  Iowa,  in  1866  and  engaged  in  the 
furniture  and  undertaking  business  for  three  years. 
Then  he  sold  his  establishment  and  followed  the 
carpenter  trade  until  1871  when  he  moved  to 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  was  employed  in  the  cabinet 
department  of  the  Howe  Sewing  Machine  Company. 
In  1875  he  again  came  west  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
but  the  same  year  came  to  Helena  where  he  con- 
ducted a  boarding  house.  In  1887  he  purchased 
the  Prickly  Pear  Hotel.  In  this  old  time  popular 
hotel  he  has  made  great  improvements,  enlarging 
it  until  he  has  twenty-three  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation of  guests.  The  table  service  is  excel- 
lent, and  the  house  as  attractive  as  the  most  fastid- 
ious guest  could  demand. 

In  1857  Mr.  King  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Rose,  daughter  of  S.  P.  Rose,  of 
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Granville,  Mass.  During  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Rose 
was  drum  major  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Massachu- 
setts Volunteers.  Mrs.  King  was  a  descendant  on 
her  father's  side  of  Gen.  Ephraim  Howe,  of  the 
Revolution.  Her  grandfather,  Justus  Rose,  was 
also  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  Mrs.  King  is 
a  member  of  Mercy  Warren  Chapter,  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  have 
two  sons,  Myron  J.  and  Henry  E.,  both  commer- 
cial travelers. 

Politically  Mr.  King  is  a  Democrat.  Though 
strong  in  his  political  convictions  he  is  not  a  nar- 
row-minded partisan,  and  his  liberality  toward  all 
opinions  and  creeds  is  well  known.  Mr.  King  cut 
a  stick  of  red  cedar  on  Mt.  Helena  out  of  which  lie 
turned  a  gavel.  This,  just  previous  to  the  assem- 
bling of  the  first  state  legislature  in  1889,  he  pre- 
sented to  Charles  Blakeley,  the  speaker  of  the 
house,  and  he  used  it  to  call  that  body  to  order. 

He  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  East  Helena,  and 
fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Pendo  Society. 
Mr.  King  is  a  broad-minded,  progressive,  wide- 
awake man,  a  loyal,  patriotic  citizen  and  a  genial 
ho.'.t.  Throughout  the  state  he  is  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed. 


pEORGE  W.  KINNEY  is  one  of  Montana-s 
vJ  citizens  who  has  been  favored  in  securing  a 
fine  ranch  property  in  the  beautiful  Gallatin  valley, 
where  he  has  been  located  since  1887. 

Mr.  Kinney  is  a  native  of  Appanoose  county, 
Iowa,  where  he  was  born  March  21,  1859,  being  one 
of  the  eight  children  of  Jackson  and  ]Mary  F. 
(Dugan)  Kinney,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the 
state  of  Indiana,  whence  they  removed  to  Iowa, 
where  the  father  devoted  his  attention  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1867.  The  mother  of  our  subject  is  now  a  resident 
of  Oklahoma.  George  W.  Kinney  passed  his 
school  days  in  Iowa  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the 
homestead  farm  until  1880,  when  he  started  for 
Montana,  coming  by  railroad  as  far  as  Red  Rock, 
Beaverhead  county,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Helena, 
where  he  remained  about  a  year.  In  the  fall  of 
1880  he  went  to  Judith  basin  with  2,900  head  of 
sheep,  but  during  the  winter  all  perished,  with  the 
exception  of  190  head,  owing  to  deep  snow  and 
rigorous  weather.  He  then  returned  to  Helena 
and  was  employed  on  the  Flowergarden  ranch  for 
one  year.     Thereafter  he  was  on  a  hay  and  grain 


ranch  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  city,  and  then 
went  to  Teton  county  and  pre-empted  a  claim,  but 
sold  it  two  years  later.  In  1883  he  devoted  a  year 
to  the  completion  of  a  sub-contract,  under  Col.  W. 
F.  Sanders,  of  Helena,  in  the  construction  of  the 
xVorthern  Pacific  Railroad.  After  his  return  to  Hel- 
ena, in  1886,  he  took  a  contract  for  the  supplying 
of  wood  and  ties,  and  this  occupied  his  attention 
during  the  ensuing  winter.  In  1887  Mr.  Kinney 
came  to  the  Gallatin  valley,  where  he  leased  the 
Calvin  Beach  ranch,  which  he  operated  for  nearly 
ten  years  and  then  purchased  his  present  fine  ranch 
of  320  acres,  located  at  Cedar  View,  which  is  his 
postoffice  address.  The  major  portion  of  the  farm 
is  under  effective  irrigation.  The  East  Gallatin 
river  traverses  the  ranch;  on  the  east  side  the 
water  for  irrigation  is  secured  from  Dry  creek, 
while  the  tract  on  the  west  side  is  supplied  from 
Cowan  creek.  Mr.  Kinney  devotes  his  attention 
principally  to  the  raising  of  oats  and  annually  se- 
cures large  yields;  he  also  has  excellent  crops  of 
hay  each  season.  He  also  is  extensively  engaged  in 
raising  shorthorn  cattle.  The  ranch  has  excellent 
improvements,  including  an  attractive  residence 
and  well  equipped  outbuildings,  and  the  place  gives 
unmistakable  evidence  of  the  care  bestowed  by  its 
progressive  owner.  In  politics  Mr.  Kinney  gives 
his  support  to  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Re- 
publican party. 

On  October  23,  1884,  Mr.  Kinney  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Ella  Beach,  who  was  born  in 
Missouri,  August  12,  1864,  being  the  daughter  of 
Calvin  Beach,  a  native  of  Ohio,  whence  he  removed 
to  Missouri  and  finally  to  Montana,  being  a  pioneer 
of  the  1864  period.  He  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  crossing  the  plains,  and  not  until  four  years  la- 
ter did  he  return  for  his  family.  They  drove 
through  with  a  mule  team,  delaying  their  trip  at  an 
intermediate  point  until  a  sufficient  number  of  emi- 
grants had  arrived  to  make  a  train  sufficiently  large 
for  mutual  protection  from  the  Indians.  They  lo- 
cated near  Helena  and  Mr.  Beach  died  in  1898, 
but  Mrs.  Beach  is  living  with  her  children.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kinney  have  six  children :  Annie,  Wesley, 
Clara,  Mabel,  Gertrude  and  Percy. 


MATTHE^^'  E.  KING.— It  will  assuredly 
not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  ob- 
serve the  varying  nationalities,  early  environments, 
and  personal  accomplishments  of  those  who  are  rep- 
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resented  in  this  volume,  and  specially  a  resume  of 
the  life  history  of  Mr.  King,  a  popular  and  influ- 
ential farmer  and  stockgrower  of  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county,  whose  career  has  been  marked  by 
varied  and  interesting  experiences.  Matthew  E-. 
King  was  born  in  Linwood,  Renfrewshire,  one  of 
the  smaller  counties  of  bonnie  Scotland,  on  Jan- 
uary 9,  1844,  the  son  of  Matthew  and  Annie 
(McEwan)  King.  The  family  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1869  and  located  in  North  Orange,  N.  J. 
Our  subject  secured  his  educational  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  Scotland,  and  in  early  life  was  an 
operator  in  the  cotton  factory  at  Linwood,  Ren- 
frewshire. At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  went  to 
sea  in  the  capacity  of  fireman,  shipping  at  Liver- 
pool, from  which  port  the  vessel  sailed,  touching  at 
various  Mediterranean  ports.  Mr.  King  visited 
Lisbon,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Genoa,  Alexandria  and 
other  historic  cities  of  the  continent.  He  finally 
returned  to  Scotland  on  a  visit  to  his  parents  and 
then  returned  to  Liverpool,  where  he  found  em- 
ployment as  a  member  of  the  "shore  gang,"  whose 
duties  were  to  overhaul  the  engines  and  boilers  of 
Atlantic  liners  of  the  Cunard  Company  and  subse- 
quently made  two  trips  across  the  Atlantic  as  fire- 
man on  the  steamship  Persia.  Coming  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  making  permanent  location, 
he  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  day  when  the  re- 
mains of  President  Lincoln  lay  in  state  at  the  city 
hall.  Earnestly  desiring  to  view  the  remains  as  a 
mark  of  respect  to  America's  deceased  statesman,  in 
company  with  a  friend  he  joined  the  assembled 
throng,  but  found  it  difficult  to  gain  admission,  but 
finally  did  so.  After  remaining  about  six  months 
with  an  uncle  in  New  Jersey,  Mr.  King  secured  a 
position  in  a  brassfinishing  foundry  and  store  in 
New  York  city,  and  afterward  was  for  three  years 
stationary  engineer  in  the  same  establishment.  Hav- 
ing determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  far  west, 
Mr.  King  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  thence  by  steamer 
up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  Fort  Benton, 
Mont.,  where  he  arrived  in  June,  1869.  He  at  once 
proceeded  to  what  is  now  the  capital  city,  arriving 
there  on  the  morning  when  it  was  practically  de- 
stroyed by  the  memorable  fire  of  that  year.  He  tar- 
ried but  one  day,  proceeding  thence  to  Lincoln 
gulch  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  mining  for 
several  years.  He  subsequently  passed  a  year  at 
Penobscot  prospecting,  but  returned  to  the  vicinity 
of  Lincoln,  then  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  and  took  up 
a  tract  of  land  on  which  he  settled  down  to  ranch- 
ing, his  home  being  one  and  one-fourth  miles  east 


of  Lincoln,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  He  has  a 
finely  improved  and  well  cultivated  ranch  of  720 
acres,  all  of  which  lies  on  Keep  Cool  creek.  He  is 
at  the  present  time  completing  an  attractive  and 
commodious  new  residence.  Mr.  King  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  the  first  bonafide  settler  in 
Lincoln  valley,  being  the  first  to  file  government 
and  railroad  land  claims  in  this  section.  He  has 
been  very  successful  in  his  ranching  operations, 
devoting  attention  both  to  general  farming  and  to 
the  extensive  raising  of  cattle.  Mr.  King  has  lived 
the  life  of  a  celibate,  but  his  bachelor  home  is  a 
favorite  rendezvous  for  his  host  of  friends,  and 
none  of  the  pioneers  in  this  section  of  the  state  en- 
joy a  more  distinctive  popularity.  In  his  political 
adherency  Mr.  King  is  arrayed  in  support  of  the 
Republican  party. 


I  OHN  N.  KIRK.— Of  the  younger  members  of 
I  the  Montana  bar  none  stands  higher  hi  the  pro- 
fession that  John  N.  Kirk,  one  of  the  leading 
attorneys  of  Butte.  He  was  born  in  Pepin  county. 
Wis.,  March  12,  1871.  His  parents  were  Eleanor 
(Nesbitt)  and  William  G.  Kirk,  both  natives  of 
Canada.  They  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  the  'fifties 
and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  the  father 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  Eighth  Wisconsin  Volunteer 
Infantry.  He  served  two  years  and  passed  through 
some  of  the  hardest  campaigns  of  the  war.  This 
will  be  readly  understood  by  veterans  when  it  is 
stated  that  Mr.  Kirk  was  with  Gen.  Grant's  army 
at  Fort  Donelson,  Island  No.  10  and  the  terrible 
battle  of  Shiloh.  He  was  mustered  out  as  a  private 
and  is  still  living  at  Denver,  Colo.  The  family  was 
of  English  extraction.  To  them  were  born  three 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

John  N.  Kirk  received  his  literary  education  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Wisconsin  State  University,  at  Madison, 
in  1891,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  with  honors 
in  1893.  At  once  he  was  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  supreme  court  of  Wisconsin  and  also  the 
federal  district  and  circuit  courts.  Subsequently  he 
entered  the  field  of  journalism  and  began  the 
publication  of  a  newspaper  in  Pepin  county.  Wis., 
which  he  continued  nine  months.  In  1894  he  went 
as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake  City,  but  the  same  fall  came 
to  Butte,  Mont.,  made  this  place  his  home  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  this  state.  He  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  Republican  party  for  county  attorney 
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and  also  for  mayor,  but  at  both  elections  he  was 
defeated,  together  with  all  other  candidates  on  the 
Republican  tickets.  Notwithstanding  this  Mr. 
Kirk  is  closely  affiliated  with  the  interests  of  the 
Republican  party,  is  a  zealous  worker  in  its  behalf 
and  stands  high  in  its  councils.  In  1896  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lydia  Gather,  a  native 
of  Virginia.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  a  member 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  an  Odd  Fellow. 
The  abilities  of  Mr.  Kirk  receive  hearty  recognition 
not  only  in  his  home  city  but  throughout  the  state. 
He  is  highly  esteemed  and  both  socially  and 
financially  is  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity,  a 
prosperity  that  the  state  in  which  he  has  wisely 
chosen  to  found  a  home  and  business  offers  with 
an  ungrudging  hand. 


HUGH  KIRKENDALL.— A  life  of  signal  use- 
fulness and  exalted  honor  was  merged  into 
the  immortal  when  death  set  its  seal  upon  the 
mortal  lips  of  Hugh  Kirkendall,  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  Montana  and  long  one  of  the  sterling  citizens 
and  business  men  of  Helena,  where  he  maintained 
his  home  for  a  long  term  of  years.  He  was  born 
in  Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  on  December  21.  1S35, 
the  son  of  Andrew  and  Nancy  (McGreary)  Kirk- 
endall, both  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  Keystone 
state  and  of  German  and  Irish  lineage.  They  were 
among  the  early  settlers  of  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  father  was  a  pioneer  farmer  and 
where  they  reared  their  seven  children. 

Hugh  Kirkendall,  the  oldest  child  of  his  parents, 
in  connection  with  active  labor  on  the  farm  had 
instruction  in  the  primitive  public  school  of  the 
neighborhood  and  then  served  a  three  years'  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  carpenter  trade,  becoming  a 
capable  artisan  and  receiving  for  his  services  as 
an  apprentice  the  sum  of  seventy-five  cents  and  a  suit 
of  clothes.  Fully  realizing  that  he  must  be  the 
artificer  of  his  own  fortunes,  Mr.  Kirkendall  gave 
prompt  evidence  of  his  self-reliant  spirit  by  setting- 
out  for  the  west.  He  followed  his  trade  in  Missouri, 
and  Kansas,  and  early  in  1858  entered  the  employ 
of  the  federal  government,  accompanying  Col. 
Rollins  and  a  party  of  government  engineers  to 
the  far  west  to  locate  the  headwaters  of  the  Yel- 
lowstone river.  Thus  he  made  his  first  visit  to 
Montana,  though  the  territory  was  then  Idaho. 
He  remained  in  this  country  nearly  two  years  and 
returned  eastward  in  the  government  service  under 


Gen.  Wilson,  manager  of  transportation,  and  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  During  the 
Civil  war  Mr.  Kirkendall  was  in  charge  of  the 
quartermaster's  department,  was  at  Fort  Scott  dur- 
ing the  fight  there,  and  later  was  sent  to  the  battle- 
field at  Springfield,  Mo.,  arriving  the  second  day 
after  the  conflict,  and  taking  charge  of  the  wagon 
train.  He  was  an  able  officer,  true  to  duty  and 
showing  self-abnegation  and  bravery.  He  re- 
mained in  the  employment  of  the  United  States 
until  the  war  closed  and  then  outfitted  for  Montana, 
bringing  with  him  a  stock  of  groceries.  He  came 
by  the  Bozeman  route  to  Virginia  City,  and  thence 
to  Helena  late  in  1866.  He  purchased  land  on  the 
east  side  of  Last  Chance  gulch,  built  the  log  struc- 
ture yet  standing  at  the  corner  of  Ewing  street 
and  Sixth  avenue  and  here  conducted  trade  during- 
the  winter.  From  that  time  until  the  close  of  his 
life  Helena  was  his  home,  and  his  affectionate 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  city 
never  flagged  and  was  manifested  by  the  earnest 
aid  and  co-operation  he  gave  every  worthy  project. 
During  his  second  trip  to  Montana  his  party  had 
several  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  but  repelled  the 
attacks. 

In  1867  Mr.  Kirkendall  took  a  government  con- 
tract to  deliver  supplies  to  the  army  posts  and  In- 
dian agencies  and  held  it  for  several  years  in 
connection  with  contracting  for  supplies.  He  also, 
under  another  contract,  erected  Forts  Ellis, 
Missoula  and  Shaw.  In  1877,  when  occurred  the 
trouble  with  the  Indians  under  Chief  Joseph,  he 
was  manager  of  transportation  for  Gen.  Gibbons, 
and  after  the  memorable  battle  of  Big  Hole  was 
assigned  to  bury  the  dead  and  care  for  the 
wounded,  taking  the  latter  to  the  hospital  at  Fort 
Shaw.  Mr.  Kirkendall  for  a  time  engaged  in 
freighting  between  Fort  Benton  and  Bannack,  and 
from  Corinne,  Utah,  to  Helena.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  business  capacity,  and  his 
varied  operations  gave  him  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  pioneers  and  government  representatives. 
He  finally  made  contracting  his  sole  business  and 
aided  as  a  contractor  in  the  building  of  the  Montana 
Central  Railroad.  The  last  contract  work  he  ac- 
complished was  the  installation  of  the  large  dyna- 
mos at  Canyon  Ferry  and  railroad  work  in  the  Big 
Bend  country,  and  at  the  Cascade  mountains  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  firm  of  Larson,  Keith  &  Co.. 
who  built  the  road  from  Helena  to  Butte  for  the 
Great  Northern  and  constructed  a  number  of  other 
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lines  in  Montana  and  Washington  for  the  same 
company.  He  also  raised  highbred  horses,  owning 
a  valuable  ranch  in  the  northwest  part  of  Helena, 
and  later  owned  ranch  property  in  the  Prickly  Pear 
valley,  contiguous  to  the  city. 

In  politics  Mr.  Kirkendall  gave  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  fraternally  he  was  identified 
with  Morning  Star  Lodge  No.  5,  A,  F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
Helena;  Helena  Chapter  No.  2,  R.  A.  M.;  Helena 
Commandery  No.  2,  K.  T. ;  arid  Algeria  Temple 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
Capital  Lodge  No.  2,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  while  he  was 
prominently  concerned  with  the  organization  of  the 
Montana  Pioneer  Society.  On  Easter  morning. 
April  18,  1897,  this  honored  pioneer  passed  away 
after  a  brief  illness,  unable  to  rally  from  an  attack 
of  pneumonia.  His  death  caused  universal  bereave- 
ment in  his  home  city,  while  throughout  the 
northwest  many  who  had  known  this  brave  and 
lovable  man  felt  his  loss.  He  was  a  man  of 
loyal  friendships  and  was  true  to  all  of  his  ideals. 
On  Jamiary  26,  1862.  ]\Ir.  Kirkendall  and  Miss 
Isabella  Jeffrey,  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  were  mar- 
ried. She  was  born  in  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  in 
1839,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Isabella 
(McCardy)  Jeft'rey,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
Scotland,  whence  they  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1835,  locating  in  Ohio  and  later  removing  to 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  they  passed  their  lives, 
dying  at  the  ages  of  seventy-three  and  seventy-six 
years.  Mrs.  Kirkendall  and  four  children  survive 
the  husband  and  father,  the  children  being  Thomas 
B.,  who  was  associated  with  his  father  in  business 
and  now  city  treasurer  of  Helena,  Nettie  E.,  Bessie 
B.  and  Clara  L.  Mrs.  Kirkendall  is  a  member  of 
the  Baptist  church. 


q^HOMAS  B.  KIRKENDALL  is  city  treasurer 
1  of  Helena,  Mont.  He  was  born  at  Fort  Scott, 
Kan.,  March  16,  1863,  and  is  the  son  of  Hugh 
Kirkendall,  a  sketch  of  whom  will  be  found  on 
another  page  of  this  work.  At  the  age  of  five  years, 
in  1868,  he  came  to  Helena  with  his  parents  and 
was  here  educated  in  the  elementary  branches. 
Subsequently  he  was  matriculated  at  the  University 
of  Alichigan.  Ann  Arbor,  in  1883-4, -and,  after  his 
studies  at  that  celebrated  school,  he  has  resided 
here  and  grown  with  the  progress  of  the  capital  city. 
He  has  been  largely  interested  in  stockraising,  and 
in  connection   with  liis   father  in   railroad  building. 


He  organized  the  first  transportation  lines  both  in 
Butte  and  Helena.  Mr.  Kirkendall  built  the  Boston 
and  Montana  smelter  at  Great  Falls,  also  the  old 
silver  smelter  at  Great  Falls.  In  the  construction  of 
the  Neihart  railroad,  from  Great  Falls  to  Neihart, 
Mr.  Kirkendall  was  the  prime  factor.  In  the  spring 
election  of  1900  he  was  elected  city  treasurer  of 
Helena,  and  has  filled  the  office  efficiently  and  cour- 
teously since.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican,  and 
fraternally  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
In  the  city  of  Helena,  which  has  for  so  long  been 
his  home,  and  where  he  is  best  known,  he  is  highly 
esteemed  and  popular. 


HENRY  KLEIN.— -The  beautiful  capital  o'" 
Montana  is  fortunate  in  the  character  of  the 
citizens  who  make  up  its  quota  of  business  men. 
for  it  is  well  established  that  a  community  is 
measured  by  its  representative  men.  Honored  and 
respected  by  all,  no  man  in  Helena  occupies  a  more 
enviable  position  in  industrial  and  financial  circles 
than  Henry  Klein.  His  business  policy  has  ever 
been  in  accord  with  the  highest  ethics,  he  possesses 
untiring  energy,  is  quick  of  perception,  forms  his 
plans  readily  and  is  determined  in  their  execution, 
and  his  magnificent  success  in  industrial  activities 
has  come  as  a  natural  sequence,  as  has  the  respect 
and  confidence  accorded  him.  He  has  contributed 
in  large  measure  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
state  which  has  been  his  home  for  many  years,  and 
was  born  on  August  4,  1842,  at  Langendorf,  Bo- 
hemia, Germany,  the  son  of  Gabriel  and  Mary 
(Greenhood)  Klein,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of 
the  same  town  and  representatives  of  prominent 
old  families.  Of  their  children  three  sons  preceded 
them  to  the  LTnited  States,  whither  they  came  in 
company  with  their  four  remaining  children  in 
i860,  locating  in  San  Francisco,  where  the  sons 
were  established  in  business. 

Henry  Klein  received  good  training  in  the  ex- 
cellent schools  of  Bohemia,  and  in  1858,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  came  to  America,  first  locating  on  Long 
Island.  N.  Y.,  for  six  years,  after  which  he  joined 
his  brothers  in  San  Francisco,  where  they  were 
grocers.  He  remained  there  until  1866,  when  he 
came  to  Montana,  making  the  trip  from  California 
by  the  way  of  Umatilla,  Ore.,  with  three  pack 
trains  of  mules  which  carried  dry  goods,  clothing, 
drugs  and  other  merchandise,  including  quicksilver, 
which   was   ever  demanded  by    gold    seekers    and 
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miners.  The  Indians  had  taken  several  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  trains,  making  away  with  the 
stock  and  mules  and  killing  a  number  of  men,  but 
Mr.  Klein's  party  escaped  molestation.  One  night, 
while  he  was  on  guard  over  the  mules,  he  thought 
he  detected  Indians  and  abandoned  his  charge  and 
returned  to  camp,  an  experience  which  he  recalls 
with  amusement.  The  streams  were  so  swollen 
that  the  trains  were  compelled  to  deflect  from  the 
proposed  course  and  to  come  by  Boise  City,  Idaho, 
and  they  arrived  in  Helena  about  June  i,  1866. 
Here  Mr.  Klein  found  his  partner,  Mr.  Louis  Cans, 
and  they  forthwith  established  themselves  in  the 
general  merchandise  business  in  the  embryonic  city, 
and  they  have  ever  since  been  associated,  the  utmost 
harmony  attending  their  business  and  personal  re- 
lations, while  the  original  firm  name  of  Cans  & 
Klein  has  remained  intact. 

They  opened  trade  in  a  building  on  Main  and 
Wall  streets,  having  erected  it  for  the  purpose,  and 
there  they  remained  for  fifteen  years,  when  they 
assumed  their  present  fine  location  on  Main  street 
and  Broadway.  The  building,  which  was  erected 
by  the  finn,  is  four  stories  and  basement  in  height, 
substantially  constructed  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
27x115  feet  in  dimensions.  It  has  all  modern  im- 
provements and  facilities  and  is  a  most  attractive 
business  structure,  while  the  entire  building  is 
demanded  for  the  accommodation  of  their  extensive 
business  in  clothing  and  men's  furnishing  goods. 
the  other  branches  having  been  dropped  several 
years  ago.  In  1877  Mr.  Herman  Cans,  a  nephew 
of  the  senior  member,  was  admitted  to  the  firm, 
and  has  ever  since  been  thus  associated.  They  also 
conduct  a  store  of  equal  magnitude  in  Butte,  and 
the  history  of  the  firm  has  been  one  of  liberal  and 
honorable  dealing  and  cumulative  success,  the  house 
now  leading  all  others  in  the  two  cities.  Branches 
have  been  maintained  in  other  places,  but  these 
have  been  abandoned  and  the  enterprise  centralized. 

This  magnificent  enterprise  represents  only  one 
phase  of  the  industrial  activity  of  Gans  &  Klein. 
The  senior memlKT  has  liecn  for  a  number  of  years 
a  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  review 
of  his  career  is  incorporated  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  The  firm  is  interested  in  very  extensive 
stockgrowing  in  this  and  other  states,  the  American 
Sheep  and  Land  Company  in  Broadwater  and 
Meagher  counties,  the  Two  liar  Cattle  Company 
in  Meagher  and  Fergus  counties,  the  National 
Sheep  and  Land  Company  in  Wyoming  and  the 
Boise   Cattle   Company   in   Nebraska   representing 


some  of  the  more  important  outfits.  The  Nebraska 
ranch  is  fenced  throughout,  and  there  they  raised 
500  calves  during  the  last  season.  Mr.  Klein  is 
also  a  stockholder  in  the  Cascade  Land  Company, 
and  with  his  partners  holds  the  ownership  of 
much  valuable  real  estate,  improved  and  unim- 
proved, in  Helena  and  a  large  amount  of  ranch 
property  in  this  state  and  elsewhere.  He  devotes 
his  entire  attention  to  the  various  enterprises  with 
which  he  is  identified,  being  a  man  of  fine  business 
capacity  and  one  well  worthy  of  the  success  which 
has  attended  his  efforts.  He  has  been  concerned  in 
l^anking  from  the  pioneer  days,  having  been  one  of 
the  stockholders  in  the  old  People's  National  Bank, 
one  of  the  early  financial  institutions  of  Helena, 
and  later  a  stockholder  in  the  Helena  National 
Bank,  organized  in  1890,  and  subsequently  con- 
solidated with  the  Second  National,  while  he  was 
one  of  the  principal  stockholders  in  and  a  corpor- 
ator of  the  Union  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  serving 
as  its  vice-president  until  the  death  of  its  chief  exec- 
utive, Henry  Elling,  being  then  chosen  president  of 
the  institution,  in  January,  1901.  Of  Mr.  Klein 
another  publication  has  spoken  thus  : 

"Mr.  Klein  has  been  thoroughly  identified  with 
Helena  ever  since  he  located  here.  Indeed,  few  men 
have  done  more  to  advance  its  interests.  He  took 
stock  in  the  companies  which  brought  gas,  electric 
light  and  electric  railways  to  the  city.  He  served 
three  terms  in  the  municipal  council,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  establishinent  of  the  public  library,  the 
erection  of  the  library  building,  and  also  -aided  ma- 
terially in  the  building  of  the  beautiful  Temple 
Emanu-El." 

He  is  now  the  president  of  the  congregation  of 
the  Temple  Emanu-El,  and  was  for  two  years 
president  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Helena. 
Mr.  Klein  has  ever  maintained  an  intelligent  inter- 
est in  the  issues  of  the  hour,  but  has  been  content  to 
use  his  right  of  franchise  for  the  Republican  party, 
without  penchant  for  public  office.  He  is  one  of 
the  influential  members  of  the  Montana  Club,  and 
fraternally  is  identified  with  King  Solomon  Lodge 
No.  9,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  On  April  14,  1878,  in  Helena, 
Mr.  Klein  was  united  in  marriage  to  ]\Iiss  Annie 
Leon,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  they  are  the  parents  of  five  children,  all  dying 
in  infancy  except  one  son,  Leon,  who  lived  to  at- 
tain fifteen  years,  when  he  too  passed  away.  Mrs. 
Klein  was  summoned  to  those  activities  that  know 
no  weariness  in  1887,  deeply  lamented,  and  Mr. 
Klein  has  never  consummated  a  second  marriage. 
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He  disposed  of  his  attractive  Ewing  street  home, 
but  he  has  since  purchased  another  on  Warren 
street  and  Fifth  avenue.  His  business  and  personal 
life  has  been  irreproachable,  and  he  is  honored  as 
one  of  ^Montana's  sterling  pioneer  citizens. 


\  DKIN  W.  KINGSBURY.— In  reviewing  the 
i  1  life  work  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana  one  will 
find  many  things  to  interest  and  entertain  the 
reader.  To  become  a  pioneer  in  any  new  country 
is  no  small  undertaking,  and  especially  so  did  it 
apply  to  the  settlement  of  Montana ;  not  only  were 
all  the  hardships  and  dangers  to  be  endured  that 
has  followed  the  settlement  of  every  part  of  this 
great  United  States,  but  before  the  country  could 
be  reached  a  long  and  perilous  journey  must  be 
made  across  the  plains  by  means  of  ox  teams,  which 
required  months  of  travel.  Nor  was  that  all,  for 
the  wily  red  man  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  invasion 
of  his  hunting  grounds  by  the  white  settler,  and  the 
man  who,  in  1864,  would  carve  for  himself  a  home 
in  the  far  west  or  try  his  fortune  in  the  then  but 
little  known  gold  fields  of  Montan?  must  risk  his 
life  and  fortune,  should  he  chance  to  be  possessed 
of  one,  to  the  hazards  of  the  then  great  American 
desert.  It  required  a  man  of  courage,  endurance 
and  a  determination  to  succeed  to  even  start  on  a 
journey  of  that  kind.  It  is  to  men  of  that  class 
that  the  subject  of  this  review  belongs,  and  the  suc- 
cess with  which  he  has  met  is  but  a  fitting  reward 
for  the  many  dangers  encountered  and  hardships 
endured  while  assisting  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
one  of  the  greatest  states  of  our  Union.  It  is  with 
the  biographies  of  such  energetic  and  sagacious 
business  men  that  the  true  history  of  this  great 
state  concerns  itself.  Mr.  Kingsbury  is  a  type  of 
the  early  pioneers  who  have  made  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana what  it  is,  and  wrested  fortune  from  what  was 
a  few  years  ago  a  wilderness.  He  is  a  native  of 
Howard  county,  Mo.,  having  been  born  there  on 
October  20,  1842.  His  parents  were  Henry  and 
Eliza  (Brashears)  Kingsbury.  The  father  came 
from  North  Carolina,  but  the  mother  was  born  in 
Missouri.  Mr.  Kingsbury  came  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  Missouri  in  an  early  day  and  the  residue  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  that  state,  and  there  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  reared  and  educated. 

As  early  as  1864,  in  company  with  his  brother 
Lilburn,  he  started  for  Montana.  Their  route  was 
via  Omaha  and  the  Platte  river.     Their  means  of 


locomotion  were  ox  teams.  The  trip  across  the 
plains  was  uneventful  as  far  as  trouble  with  the 
Indians  was  concerned,  and  in  due  course  of  time 
they  arrived  at  Beaverhead  and  subsequently  moved 
to  Jefferson  City,  where  they  passed  the  winter  of 
1864.  In  the  following  spring  the  brothers  took 
up  a  ranch  at  the  fork  of  the  Prickly  Pear  river 
and  Ten  Mile  creek.  Here  they  engaged  in  farm- 
ing in  a  small  way,  and  at  one  time  paid  as  high 
as  $18  an  ounce  for  onion  seed.  This  venture,  how- 
ever, did  not  prove  a  success.  The  brother  re- 
turned to  Missouri  and  our  subject  gave  up  ranch- 
ing and  moved  to  Helena,  and  opened  a  livery  and 
feed  stable,  which  he  successfully  conducted  until 
1 87 1.  In  that  year  he  became  a  victim  of  the  min- 
ing fever,  and  engaged  in  placer  mining  in  Over- 
land gulch,  but  not  meeting  with  success  he  aban- 
doned that  and  soon  after  associated  himself  with 
Messrs.  Davenport  and  Ray  in  the  purchase  of 
1,800  head  of  sheep,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Oregon  to  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.,  by  WilHam  Hark- 
ness.  These  were  undoubtedly  the  first  stock  sheep 
ever  brought  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The 
company  ran  their  sheep  on  the  Boulder  river  range 
for  three  years,  and  then  brought  them  into  what 
is  now  Cascade  county.  They  were  also  the  first 
sheep  ever  introdticed  into  this  immediate  vicinity. 
The  firm  of  Davenport,  Ray  &  Co.  continued  in 
the  sheep  business  exclusively  until  1873.  .\t  that 
period  they  began  handling  cattle  also,  and  have 
since  made  Choteau  county  their  headquarters.  In 
the  year  1882  they  organized  the  Choteau  Live 
Stock  Company,  of  which  Thomas  Ray  was  elected 
president,  Maj.  Davenport,  vice-president,  and  Ad- 
kin  W.  Kingsbury,  general  manager.  This  company 
is  still  in  existence  and  handles  annually  over  5,000 
head  of  cattle.  In  1892  the  Big  Sag  Sheep  Company 
was  organized  with  the  same  officers.  This  com- 
pany handles  over  12,000  head  of  sheep  per  annum. 

Throughout  the  state  Mr.  Kingsbury  is  largely 
interested  in  mines  and  real  estate  in  addition  to  his 
large  stock  interests.  He  has  never  taken  an  active 
interest  in  politics  nor  sought  political  preferment, 
or  has  he  ever  affiliated  with  secret  societies,  but 
his  business  career  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
all  the  various  lines  in  which  he  has  interested  him- 
self, and  today  he  is  one  of  the  highly  esteemed  men 
of  Montana. 

In  1894  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mar- 
grett  Britt,  a  native  of  Ohio.  To  them  have  been 
bom  two  children.  Adkin  W ..  Jr.,  and  Mary  Mar- 
gurette. 
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HON.  HIRAM  KNOWLES.— A  man's  reputa- 
tion is  the  property  of  the  world.  The  laws 
of  nature  have  forbidden  isolation.  Every  human 
being  submits  to  the  controlling  influence  of  others, 
or  as  a  master  wields  a  power  for  good  or  evil  on 
others.  If  any  man  be  honest  and  successful  in  his 
chosen  field  of  endeavor,  investigation  will  brighten 
his  fame  and  point  the  path  along  which  others 
may  follow.  We  are  led  to  this  reasoning  in  con- 
sidering the  life  record  of  Hon.  Hiram  Knowles, 
an  honored  pioneer  of  Montana,  one  who  has  won 
high  standing  in  his  profession  and  one  who  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  history  of  the  terri- 
tory and  state  by  reason  of  distinguished  services 
in  public  offices  of  great  trust  and  responsibility. 

Judge  Knowles,  now  presiding  on  the  bench  of 
the  United  States  district  court  for  Montana,  and 
who  was  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
during  the  territorial  regime,  is  a  representative  of 
stanch  old  English  stock,  the  original  American  an- 
cestors having  emigrated  to  New  England  as  early 
as  1639.  The  American  founder  of  the  family  was 
Richard  Knowles,  who  located  at  Eastham,  Mass., 
and  married  a  Mrs.  Bower.  Many  of  the  early 
representatives  of  the  Knowles  family  in  Massa- 
chusetts were  sea  captains  and  the  father  of  the 
Judge  followed  in  their  steps,  having  been  in  com- 
mand of  a  boat  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
entering  upon  medical  practice.  Judge  Knowles 
was  born  at  Hamden,  Me.,  on  January  16,  1834, 
the  son  of  Dr.  Freeman  and  Emily  (Smith) 
Knowles,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Maine  ere 
yet  it  had  been  segregated  from  Massachusetts. 
After  his  seafaring  life  Freeman  Knowles  studied 
medicine  in  his  native  state,  completing  his 
technical  education  in  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Medical  Col- 
lege, where  he  graduated  in  1839  or  1840  and 
thereafter  devoted  his  attention  to  medical  practice. 
A  man  of  marked  intellectual  force  and  sterling- 
character,  he  occupied  a  position  as  a  leading  physi- 
cian. The  family  removed  to  Illinois  in  1838  and 
in  1840  located  in  Lee  county,  Iowa,  where  both 
parents  died,  the  father  at  the  venerable  age  of 
seventy-three  years,  his  wife  having  preceded  him 
into  those  activities  that  have  no  weariness  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight  years.  They  had  six  children, 
Hiram  being  the  only  son.  In  religion  the  parents 
held  to  the  faith  of  the  Unitarian  church. 

Hiram  Knowles  received  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion, graduated  in  Denmark  (Iowa)  Academy, 
and  then  in  the  public  schools,  after  which  he  be- 
came   a    student    in    Antioch    (Ohio)    College,    at 


Yellow  Springs.  In  1850  he  went  with  his  father 
on  the  long  and  perilous  trip  across  the  plains  to 
California,  where  the  gold  excitement  was  then 
raging,  and  passed  some  time  in  mining  there,  at 
Cold  Springs,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  east 
and  matriculated  in  the  law  department  of  Har- 
vard University,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  i860,  being  simultaneously 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1862  he  again  crossed  the 
plains  to  Nevada,  where  he  was  in  legal  practice 
for  three  years,  and  also  served  as  district  attorney 
and  probate  judge  of  Humboldt  county.  He  then 
removed  to  Idaho  and  one  year  later,  in  1866,  took 
up  his  residence  in  Montana,  a  state  which  he  has 
dignified  through  his  sterling  manhood  and  emi- 
nent public  services.  Here  he  engaged  in  prospect- 
ing and  mining  in  connection  with  his  law  practice, 
being  thus  occupied  until  1868,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  territory,  in  which  capacity  he  served  with  signal 
ability  for  eleven  years,  leaving  a  distinct  impress 
upon  the  jurisprudence  of  the  territory.  In  1884 
he  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  delegate  to 
congress  and  was  defeated  by  Hon.  J.  K.  Toole, 
the  present  governor  of  the  state.  After  his  re- 
tirement from  the  supreme  bench  Judge  Knowles 
practiced  his  profession  for  a  full  decade,  having 
his  home  in  the  city  of  Missoula,  going  there  in 
1 89 1  and  having  resided  in  Deer  Lodge  and  Butte 
prior  to  that  time.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  to  the 
bench  of  the  United  States  district  court,  his  ap- 
pointment being  confirmed  on  the  21st  of  February, 
and  to  its  official  duties  he  has  since  devoted  his 
attention.  In  1889  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
stitutional convention  which  formulated  the  present 
state  constitution,  and  he  also  was  a  member  of 
the  first  Republican  state  convention.  Not  only 
has  he  manifested  an  abiding  interest  in  the  de- 
velopment and  legitimate  progress  of  Montana,  but 
few  have  been  so  prominently  identified  with  those 
public  affairs  which  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
history  of  Montana. 

Judge  Knowles  has  ever  rendered  a  stanch  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  party,  whose  principles 
and  policies  he  has  done  much  to  advance,  having 
Ijeen  an  active  worker  in  its  cause  when  not  incom- 
patible with  the  duties  of  his  judicial  functions.  In 
religion  he  holds  to  the  faith  of  the  Unitarian 
church,  being  broad  and  charitable  in  his  judgment 
of  his  fellow  men.  With  a  clear,  anah'tical  mind, 
distinctively  judicial  in  his  attitude,  thoroughly  read 
in  the  literature  of  the  law  and  ever  animated  by  an 
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absolute  integrity  of  purpose,  his  rulings  on  the 
bench  have  been  signally  free  from  bias  and  have 
ever  promoted  the  ends  of  justice.  As  a  man  and  a 
public  official  he  has  retained  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  the  public  and  is  honored  as  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative pioneers  of  the  state.  The  Judge  is 
prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  in 
which  he  has  advanced  to  the  higher  degrees  of  the 
Scottish  Rite  bodies  and  served  as  grand  master  of 
Montana  territory  in  1879,  ^''^^  he  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Ancient  Order  United  Workmen.  On  April 
12,  1871,  at  Athens,  Mo.,  Judge  Knowles  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Curtis,  born  in  Lima, 
Ohio,  and  they  became  the  parents  of  three  sons  and 
four  daughters,  all  dead  but  three  daughters,  Eloise, 
Hilda,  wife  of  C.  W.  Blair,  of  Butte,  and  Lucretia. 
Since  assuming  the  functions  of  district  judge. 
Judge  Knowles  passes  much  of  his  time  in  Helena, 
but  the  family  home  is  still  in  Missoula. 


HON.  CONRAD  KOHRS.— No  man  in  Mon- 
tana is  more  appropriately  entitled  to  promi- 
nent mention  than  Hon.  Conrad  Kohrs,  because  of 
his  varied,  enterprising,  yet  successful  career. 
He  is  probably  the  largest  cattle  owner  in  Montana, 
and  was  born  at  Holstein,  Germany,  on  August  5, 
1835,  the  son  of  Carston  Kohrs,  a  farmer  and  dis- 
tiller, of  Hanover,  who  died  when  Conrad  was  seven 
months  old.  His  mother  was  Gesehe  Krause,  a 
native  of  Wevelsfleth,  Holstein,  Germany,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1854  and  located  at 
Davenport,  Iowa,  where  she  died  on  March  17, 
1886.  By  her  first  marriage  she  had  two  sons, 
who  are  now  living. 

Conrad  Kohrs,  when  fifteen,  began  life  as  a 
sailor,  which  career  he  followed  many  years,  visit- 
ing the  principal  ports  of  the  world.  In  1850  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  for  two  years  sailed 
from  New  York  to  South  American  ports.  He 
then  came  west  to  Iowa  and  for  several  years  was 
engaged  in  rafting  and  steamboating  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, after  which  he  was  in  the  meat  business  until 
1856.  He  then  went  to  California  by  the  Panama 
route  and  engaged  in  mining  in  Siskiyou  county. 
The  Fraser  river  excitement  drew  him  thither  in 
1858  and  he  mined  successfully,  averaging  $14  per 
day.  Returning  to  California  in  the  fall  Mr. 
Kohrs  engaged  in  different  mining  enterprises  and 
lost  all  of  his  money.  He  then  returned  east  and  in 
1862  started  for  Montana    and     arrived     at     Deer 


Lodge  in  July.  This  journey  was  attended  by  the 
hardships  and  perils  so  vividly  remembered  by  the 
ever-dwindling  band  of  the  surviving  pioneers.  He 
prospected  and  mined  near  Deer  Lodge  until  the 
discovery  of  gold  at  Bannack.  In  this  new  camp 
of  great  activity  he  was  employed  in  the  meat 
business  by  "Hank"  Crawford,  at  a  salary  of  $25 
per  month.  In  June,  1863,  occurred  the  stampede 
to  Alder  gulch,  and  Air.  Kohrs  joined  in  the  pro- 
cession and  engaged  in  a  successful  meat  business 
until  1865. 

Those  familiar  with  the  early  history  of  Montana 
know  that  civil  law  was  preceded  by  the  more  rapid 
operations  of  the  Vigilantes.  "Road  agents"  were 
numerous,  and  desperadoes  who  recognized  no  law 
but  force,  and  knew  no  pity.  Like  all  good  citizens 
Mr.  Kohrs  aided  in  ridding  the  country  of  these 
evil  men.  There  was  a  strong  personal  incentive 
on  his  part  to  become  an  active  factor  in  this  work, 
for  he  once  came  very  near  falling  a  victim  to  their 
rapacity  and  greed.  While  on  his  way  to  Deer 
Lodge,  in  the  fall  of  1863,  he  stopped  for  the  night 
at  Camp  Creek.  In  the  early  morning,  while  look- 
ing for  a  horse  that  had  strayed  away,  he  met  a 
friendly  halfbreed,  a  herder  for  Fred.  Burr,  of  Big 
Hole  bridge,  who  was  stopping  on  the  ranch  now 
owned  by  Hon.  Joseph  Brown,  who  said:  "Kohrs, 
I  think  you  had  better  get  out  of  here.  Two  of  the 
boys  were  at  the  house  last  night.  They  were  after 
some  one,  and  I  think  you  are  the  man."  Mr. 
Kohrs  replied  that  he  would  get  out  if  he  could  find 
his  horse.  The  halfbreed  said  he  would  get  the 
animal  and  brought  it  to  Mr.  Kohrs,  who  had  $5,000 
in  gold  dust  with  him.  He  hastily  mounted  and 
dashed  away  toward  Deer  Lodge.  Two  horsemen 
soon  came  galloping  after  him  and  he  gave  his  horse 
the  reins,  hoping  to  outride  them,  and  he  threw 
away  his  overcoat  and  blanket  to  lighten  the  load. 
The  two  desperadoes  continued  in  hot  pursuit  and 
it  was  a  race  for  life.  The  distance  to  Deer  Lodge, 
sixty-one  miles,  was  made  in  six  hours  and  Mr. 
Kohrs  reached  the  town  fifteen  minutes  ahead  of 
his  pursuers.  He  had  the  pleasure  later  to  assist 
in  the  capture  of  these  very  men  at  Big  Hole, 
Missoula  county,  and  one  of  them,  Bill  Bunting, 
paid  the  penalty  of  his  numerous  crimes  on  the 
gallows. 

Mr.  Kohrs  made  his  home  in  Deer  Lodge  in 
1864,  purchasing  his  present  ranch,  with  its  stock, 
of  John  H.  Grant  on  August  23,  1866.  It  was 
started  in  1863  by  Mr.  Grant  and  is  a  very  hand- 
some property,  lying  less  than  a  mile  north  of  Deer 
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Lodge.  He  widened  his  operations  and  soon  be- 
caine  one  of  the  largest  stock  purchasers  in  the 
valley.  In  1865  he  began  the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
he  has  so  extended  his  operations  that  he  now  has  a 
national  reputation  as  the  "Cattle  King  of 
Montana."  He  was  pioneer  in  the  introduction  of 
shorthorn  cattle,  purchasing  his  first  herd  in  Illinois 
in  1871  and  in  1890  he  introduced  the  Herefords  into 
Montana.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Pioneer  Cattle 
Company,  organized  in  1885.  Although  these  vast 
operations  would  seem  to  occupy  all  of  one  man's 
time.  Mr.  Kohrs  is  also  interested  in  mines  and 
mining.  In  1867,  in  company  with  W.  H.  Irwin, 
F.  H.  Irwin,  Christopher  Horn,  E.  S.  Newman 
and  John  C.  Thornton,  he  constructed  the  Rock 
Creek  ditch,  which  is  thirteen  miles  long  and  car- 
ries over  3,000  inches  of  water.  In  the  same  year 
J.  W.  Belenberg  became  his  partner  in  this  and  since 
1885  they  have  owned  the  entire  property.  They 
own  nearly  all  the  mining  ground  at  Pioneer  and 
are  largely  engaged  in  hydraulic  mining.  Mr. 
Kohrs  also  owned  a  10,000-acre  ranch  at  Deer 
Lodge,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the  state, 
which  now  contains  30,000  acres.  Mr.  Kohrs  is 
an  influential  factor  in  councils  of  the  Republican 
party.  He  has  served  as  a  county  commissioner, 
as  a  member  of  the  Fourteenth  Montana  territorial 
legislature,  and  as  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1889.     Socially  he  is  a  Freemason. 

On  February  23,  1868,  Mr.  Kohrs  was  married 
to  Miss  Augusta  Kruse,  a  native  of  Holstein,  Ger- 
many. Their  four  children  are  Anna,  now  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Boardman ;  Catherine,  now  Mrs.  Dr.  O.  Y. 
Warren,  of  Warren  Springs,  Mont.,  and  William, 
who  died  March  20,  1901,  while  attending  Columbia 
College,  and  John. 


OAMUEL  W.  LANGHORNE.— Back  to  that 
vJ  cradle  of  much  of  our  national  history,  the  Old 
Dominion,  must  we  revert  in  tracing  the  lineage 
of  this  well  known  land  and  n^ining  attorney  of 
Helena.  He  was  born  in  Buckingham  county,  Va., 
on  January  19,  1836,  the  son  of  John  W.  and 
Martha  (Branch)  Langhorne,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  the  same  county  in  Virginia  and  de- 
scendants of  old  English  families.  John  W.  Lanp;- 
horne  was  a  physician  and  surgeon  and  one  of 
the  early  graduates  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  for  years  in 
practice  in  Virginia  and  Missouri,  later  removing  to 


California,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1889.  He 
was  a  man  of  ability  and  broad  information,  kindly 
and  generous  in  character  and  beloved  by  all. 
Samuel  W.  Langhorne  was  one  of  four  children, 
two  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  one  sister  is  now 
residing  in  Montana  and  the  other  is  dead. 

Samuel  W.  Langhorne  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Missouri,  in  a  home  in  which  culture  and  refine- 
ment were  ever  in  evidence.  He  attended  the  col- 
lege at  Lexington,  Mo.,  and  in  1852  accompanied 
his  father  to  California,  where  he  resided  until 
1863,  when  he  went  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  whence, 
in  1865,  he  removed  to  Helena,  whicli  has  since  been 
his  home,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen  years  passed 
in  Bozeman.  He  has  been  engaged  in  legal  prac- 
tice in  the  field  of  land  and  mining  operations  since 
1890.  He  was  appointed  register  of  the  Helena 
land  office  by  President  Cleveland  in  1885,  serving 
in  this  capacity  for  four  years.  His  popularity  and  ' 
recognized  ability  have  led  to  other  official  prefer- 
ment and  in  every  position  he  has  rendered  effective 
service.  As  a  representative  from  Gallatin  county 
he  served  in  the  first  territorial  assembly  to  meet 
in  Helena,  this  being  in  1876,  and  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly.  He 
was  again  chosen  to  the  legislature  in  1896,  repre- 
senting Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  He  also  served 
two  terms  as  judge  of  probate  in  Gallatin  county 
and  two  years  each  in  the  offices  of  clerk  and  record- 
er of  the  same  county.  His  prominence  in  and 
knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  was  shown  still 
further  in  1884,  when  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  constitutional  convention  which  framed  a  state 
constitution,  which  was  never  adopted.  In  his  po- 
litical views  Judge  Langhorne  is  one  of  the  leading 
representatives  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  state 
and  has  done  much  to  further  its  cause.  Fra- 
ternally he  maintains  membership  in  the  time-hon- 
ored order  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons.  In  1884 
he  served  as  grand  master  of  the  state  in  this  fra- 
ternity and  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  jurispru- 
dence committee  of  the  grand  lodge  since  serving  as 
grand  master.  As  a  pioneer  of  Montana  and  as 
one  who  has  wielded  a  strong  and  vigorous  influ- 
ence in  shaping  the  policy  and  advancing  the  ma- 
terial welfare  of  the  state,  he  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  throughout  the  commonwealth.  The  mar- 
riage of  Judge  Langhorne  was  solemnized  in  Mon- 
tana, in  1872,  when  he  was  united  to  Miss  Alice 
Leonard,  a  native  of  New  York.  They  have  six 
children:  Maurice  L.,  Alice,  Helen  M.,  Samuel  W., 
Jr.,  John  E.  and  Henry  B. 
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ERASMUS  D.  LEAN  ITT,  M.  U.— It  has  been 
said  that  inherited  tendencies  determine  one's 
career.  It  has  also  been  said  that  environment  and 
individual  taste  are  responsible  for  the  developed 
man.  Perhaps  truth  lies  in  both.  From  his  father 
Dr.  Leavitt  doubtless  inherited  tendencies  toward 
medical  study,  but  in  medicine,  as  in  all  learned  pro- 
fessions, success  and  advancement  demand  earnest 
study  and  close  application.  In  observing  the  ca- 
reer of  a  successful  practitioner  it  is  invariably 
found  that  a  tender  sympathy  and  an  earnest  de- 
sire to  aid  the  suffering  are  combined  with  skill 
and  judgment.  These  attributes  are  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  Dr.  Erasmus  D.  Leavitt,  one  of  the 
pioneer  physicians  of  Montana,  a  man  of  the  high- 
est integrity  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  has 
been  intimately  identified  with  the  development  of 
the  state,  is  scholarly  in  his.  attainments  and  has  ex- 
ercised a  beneficent  power  in  the  work  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  reviewing  his  career  we  shall  have  re- 
course in  a  large  measure  to  a  previously  published 
sketch,  which  paid  due  tribute  to  him  as  a  man  and 
as  a  physician. 

Erasmus  Darwin  Leavitt  is  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  son  of  Dr.  Nathaniel  and  Fran- 
ces M.  (Powers)  Leavitt,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  the  same  state,  and  representatives  of  old  New- 
England  families,  his  ancestors  in  the  maternal  line 
having  been  active  participants  in  the  Revolution. 
The  mother  of  Dr.  Leavitt  died  when  he  was  a 
child,  and  subsequently  the  father,  who  had  attained 
distinction  in  his  profession,  removed  with  his  five 
children  to  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  in 
medical  practice  for  nearly  a  decade,  after  which  he 
removed  to  Berkshire  county,  Mass.,  and  there 
passed  the  closing  years  of  his  active  and  useful 
life.  He  was  educated  at  Dartmouth  College,  N. 
H.,  and  was  a  man  of  marked  ability  and  sterling 
character.  We  now  quote  from  the  sketch  to  which 
reference  has  been  made : 

"Dr.  Leavitt  must  have  carefully  improved  his 
early  advantages,  for  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen 
years  we  find  him  a  teacher  in  the  common  schools 
of  Massachusetts.  At  that  time,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  Horace  Mann,  the  schools  of  that  state  be- 
gan to  assume  the  high  reputation  which  has  since 
been  justly  accorded  them  throughout  the  nation. 
For  several  years  he  followed  this  vocation,  during 
which  time,  by  private  study  and  some  academical 
advantages,  he  so  qualified  himself  as  to  be  admit- 
ted to  the  sophomore  class  of  the  Wesleyan  Uni- 
vcrsilv,  at  IMiddletown,  Conn.,  anc"  he  would  have 


been  readily  admitted  to  the  junior  class  but  for  the 
rigid  rules  as  to  age  qualifications,  his  youth  being 
his  only  ineligibility.  Here  for  three  years  he  so 
faithfully  devoted  himself  to  study  that  soon  after 
his  graduation  he  was  selected  as  the  principal  of 
the  Great  Barrington  (Mass.)  Academy,  where 
among  his  duties  was  the  teaching  of  Latin,  Greek 
and  higher  mathematics.  The  reputation  he  main- 
tained as  the  head  of  that  institution  induced  his 
alma  mater  to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  a  few  j'ears  later.  While  occupying  that 
position  the  desire  to  follow  the  profession  of  his 
father  rather  than  that  of  a  teacher  took  strong  pos- 
session of  him,  and  as  time  permitted  he  gave  his 
attention  to  the  study  of  medicine.  The  first  course 
of  medical  lectures  he  attended  was  at  the  Albany 
Medical  College,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.  Subsequently  he 
attended  lectures  and  enjoyed  instruction  in  medi- 
cine in  the  medical  department  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  while  there,  in  the  spring  of  1859,  the 
Pike's  Peak  gold  excitement  broke  out.  A  friend  in 
Iowa  solicited  him  to  join  a  prospecting  expedition 
into  the  region  now  known  as  Colorado.  There  was 
no  time  for  delay.  The  expedition  must  start  with- 
in a  few  days.  The  question  was  presented :  Should 
he  wait  a  month  during  which  he  would  receive  lit- 
tle instruction  and  accomplish  little  study,  and  thus 
secure  his  diploma,  or,  on  the  contrary,  should  he 
join  the  proposed  expedition  and  perhaps  acquire 
in  a  day  the  wealth  for  which  others  sought  with  a 
lifetime  of  toil  ?  The  fabulous  tales  of  gold  discov- 
eries were  too  alluring  to  be  resisted.  He  joined, 
with  his  friend.  Dr.  C.  R.  Bissell,  an  expedition 
which  bore  on  its  banner  "Pike's  Peak  or  Bust," 
and  the  summer  of  1859  found  him  a  gold  miner, 
delving  in  the  ravines  and  canyons  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  But  the  dream  of  gold,  which  lured  so 
many  of  the  first  prospectors  across  the  plains  and 
sands  of  the  great  American  desert  was  realized 
by  but  very  few,  and  the  accomplished  young  doctor 
belonged  to  the  majority  upon  whom  fortune  did 
not  lavish  her  mineral  favors.  However,  with  that 
courage  and  energy  which  has  ever  characterized 
his  efforts,  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  section, 
at  times  engaged  in  mining  and  at  others  following 
his  profession.  In  1862  reports  reached  him  that 
the  coveted  gold  lay  farther  to  the  northwest,  and 
in  its  quest,  in  the  fall  of  that  year,  he  reached  what 
is  now  Bannack,  Mont.,  of  which  place  he  was  one 
of  the  founders.  It  soon  afterward  became  the  cap- 
ital of  the  young  territory.  Being  among  the  first 
arrivals,   the   Doctor   secured   good  mining  claims. 
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and  he  delved  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  not  with- 
out reward.  Though  some  success  here  crowned 
his  labors  he  soon  found  that  he  had  more  reputa- 
tion as  a  physician  than  as  a  miner,  and  that  there 
was  greater  profit,  as  well  as  fame,  in  allowing 
some  one  else  to  wield  his  pick  and  shovel  while  he 
attended  to  his  profession.  His  thorough  educa- 
tion, his  professional  ability  and  his  ability  to  make 
friends  gave  him  pre-eminence  among  the  physi- 
cians of  the  new  territory.  During  the  time  he 
lived  in  southern  Montana  Dr.  Leavitt  enjoyed  a 
very  extensive  practice,  which  often  extended  into 
adjoining  territories,  where  his  reputation  had 
reached.  He  possessed  the  true  western  spirit, 
with  'a  heart  large  enough  to  enfold  all  men  as 
brothers.'  He  shared  the  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  early  miners,  sympathized  with  them 
in  their  misfortunes  and  rejoiced  with  them  in  their 
triumphs.  When  one  of  them  in  sickness  called  for 
his  aid,  no  matter  whether  in  poverty,  lingering  on 
a  bed  of  pine  boughs  in  some  lowly  cabin,  or  in 
some  camp  to  which  access  was  to  be  obtained  only 
by  an  obscure  and  dangerous  trail  or  up  some  un- 
explored mountain  canyon,  he  answered  promptly, 
although  it  often  caused  him  a  perilous  journey 
amid  falling  and  drifting  snows  and  across  swollen 
mountain  torrents.  Perhaps  never  in  any  country 
has  a  physician  enjoyed  more  fully  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  people  than  did  Dr.  Leavitt  that  of 
the  people  of  Beaverhead  county  during  those  early 
and  eventful  years  of  common  hardship  and  vicissi- 
tude. In  1869  he  returned  to  Harvard  University, 
and,  after  attending  another  course  of  lectures,  re- 
ceived the  diploma  to  which  he  had  for  ten  years 
been  entitled  and  which  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  admitted  to  several  of  the  leading  hospitals 
of  New  York  city,  and  has  there  taken  observations 
upon  special  and  general  diseases  and  their  treat- 
ment. Dr.  Leavitt  is  one  of  those  physicians  who 
hold  that  his  profession  is  not  only  a  learned  one, 
but  also  a  progressive  one.  Upon  his  table  are 
found  the  most  approved  literary,  scientific  and 
medical  periodicals,  and  these  show  significant 
marks  of  careful  examination.  In  the  struggle  be- 
tween law  and  order  and  the  road  agents  in  Mon- 
tana in  those  trying  early  days,  the  Doctor  was  on 
the  side  of  the  former,  but  when  Plummer  and  sev- 
eral of  his  confederates  were  arrested  at  Bannack 
he  took  the  ground  that  they  should  have  a  fair  and 
open  trial  before  being  executed.  Many  of  the  vig- 
ilance committee  agreed  with  him,  but  their  leader 


replied  to  his  plea  by  unrolling  a  coil  of  rope  and 
saying,  'Boys,  cut  these  ropes  and  tie  the  knots.' 
Delay  and  argument  were  then  ended  by  action. 

"The  Doctor  has  always  taken  interest  in  politics. 
When  the  Civil  war  was  inaugurated  he  was  classed 
as  a  war  Democrat,  but  before  it  ended  he  found 
himself  fully  in  accord  with  the  Republican  party. 
Owing  to  his  recognized  popularity  that  party  gave 
him  its  nomination  in  1876  for  delegate  to  congress 
from  Montana.  At  that  time  the  Democrats  had 
quite  a  majority  in  the  territory.  He  made  no  can- 
vass for  the  position.  It  is  just,  however,  to  say 
that  the  usual  Democratic  majority  of  the  territory 
was  considerably  lessened  that  year,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  year  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion, when  partisan  lines  were  most  strictly  drawn. 
Beaverhead  county,  usually  Demo'^.ratic,  gave  him 
a  fair  majority,  and  Bannack,  where  he  lived,  hon- 
ored him  with  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  vote.  In 
1884  the  growing  importance  of  the  city  of  Butte, 
and  its  promise  of  soon  becoming  the  commercial 
and  mining  metropolis  of  Montana,  mduced  him  to 
move  to  that  place,  where  he  now  resides,  an  hon- 
ored citizen  and  successful  practitioner.  He  is  by 
nature  a  genial  and  agreeable  gentleman,  courteous 
in  his  personal  and  professional  relations  and  re- 
gardful of  the  opinions  of  others,  though  perhaps 
withholding  his  assent.  He  is  guided  in  the  matter 
of  professional  ethics  not  alone  by  the  rules  definite- 
ly laid  down,  but  also  by  the  unwritten  principles 
of  good  breeding — by  the  requirements  of  the  high- 
est courtesy  and  most  humane  impulses.  He  is  noted 
for  his  liberality  toward  other  members  of  the  pro- 
fession and  is  very  popular  with  them,  and  they, 
with  commendable  cordiality  and  unanimity, 
crowned  his  years  of  practice  with  professional 
honors  by  electing  him  president  of  the  medical  as- 
sociation of  the  state  at  the  time  of  its  organiza- 
tion. He  has  also  been  president  of  the  state  board 
of  medical  examiners,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member. 
His  name  will  be  most  kindly  recalled,  not  only  in 
the  towns  and  villages  and  mining  camps  in  the  sec- 
tion of  the  state  where  he  so  long  lived  and  labored, 
but  also  by  many  dwelling  in  isolated  farm  houses, 
situated  on  distant  mountain  streams  or  in  lonely 
mountain  gorges,  and  this  by  reason  of  his  prompt 
attention  and  words  of  cheer  and  his  skillful  min- 
istrations in  the  hour  of  distress.  The  'old  timers' 
will  always  point  to  him  with  warmth  and  pride  as 
their  ideal  pioneer  doctor." 

Dr.  Leavitt  is  a  stockholder  in  the  State  Savings 
Bank,  of  Butte,  and  a  member  of  its  directorate, 
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while  he  has  valuable  real  estatr  interests  in  the 
city.  Fraternally  he  has  been  for  many  years  iden- 
tified with  the  time-honored  order  of  Freemasons. 
His  life  has  been  ordered  upon  a  lofty  plane  and  in 
all  its  relations  he  has  been  true  to  its  ideals  and 
prolific  of  goodly  influences.  He  stands  in  exem- 
plification of  the  highest  type  of  the  sterling  pio- 
neers who  laid  fast  the  foundations  upon  which  has 
been  reared  the  magnificent  superstructure  of  the 
great  commonwealth  of  Montana.  In  1881  Dr. 
Leavitt  married  with  Miss  Annie  Thralkeld,  who 
was  born  in  Kentucky.  They  were  parents  of  two 
sons  and  one  daughter,  of  whom  only  the  daughter, 
Frances  Mary,  survives.  She  is  now  attending  a 
female  college  near  Boston,  Mass.  The  home  life 
of  Dr.  Leavitt  is  ideal  in  character,  and  the  family 
domicile  is  a  center  of  gracious  and  refined  hospi- 
tality. 


M 


ARK  D.  LEDBEATER.— Nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  the  honored  subject 
of  this  review  became  a  resident  of  what  is  now  the 
state  of  Montana,  and  his  early  days  were  tense 
with  stirring  life  on  the  frontier,  almost  beyond 
comprehension  by  the  younger  generation,  to 
whom  the  tales  of  pioneer  life  seem  like  a  romance 
on  reverting  to  the  privations,  the  sturdy  good  will 
and  the  self-reliance  of  those  who  laid  the.  founda- 
tion of  our  prosperous  conunonwealth.  The  then 
delightful  picture  was  only  shadowed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  lawless  desperadoes  and  savage  Indians ; 
but  the  retrospective  ensemble  of  the  years  agone 
will  be  a  pleasurable  theme  for  many  years  to 
come.  Mr.  Ledbeater,  now  past  the  psalmist's 
span  of  three  score  years  and  ten,  is  still  hale  and 
hearty,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  popular  and 
successful  farmers  of  Gallatin  county,  where  he 
has  maintained  his  home  for  many  years.  He  is 
a  native  of  the  county  of  Kent,  England,  where 
he  was  born  October  18,  1830,  a  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  (Wells)  Ledbeater,  both  of  English  na- 
tivity. The  father  was  the  superintendent  of  ex- 
tensive potteries  until  his  death.  He  and  his  wife 
became  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Mark  D.  being  the  fourth  in  order  of  birth,  and 
was  reared  in  Kent  and  Surrey,  receiving  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools.  In  1845,  when  a  lad 
of  fifteen  years,  he  came  to  the  United  States  in 
company  with  his  uncle,  Wells.  Upon  beginning 
his  business  career  in  this  country  Mr.  Ledbeater 
found  employment  in  the  copper  regions  of  Mich- 


igan, in  the  Lake  Superior  country,  and  there  re- 
mained for  a  number  of  years,  after  which  he  trav- 
eled for  a  time,  located  at  intervals  in  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  having  been 
clerk  in  the  Stearns  house,  St.  Cloud,  in  1856-7. 
He  then  went  up  Red  river  and  assisted  m  laying 
out  the  town  of  Breckenridge ;  but  on  May  11, 
1862,  set  forth  on  that  long  and  weary  journey 
which  made  him  a  pioneer  of  Montana.  On  that 
date,  in  company  with  a  party  of  sixty-two  others, 
he  left  Minnesota  about  the  time  of  the  Sioux 
uprising  which  culminated  in  the  massacre  at  Spirit 
Lake,  Minn.,  and  passed  through  what  are  now 
the  Dakotas.  While  there  about  100  Indians  came 
up  and  prepared  to  attack  them.  The  emigrants 
were  in  corral  at  the  time,  but  making  ready  to 
continue  the  journey.  The  captain  of  the  train 
was  Thomas  Holmes,  who  could  speak  the  Sioux 
language,  and  was  thus  able  to  bring  about  a 
council  with  the  savages,  who,  after  some  parley- 
ing, finally  moved  off,  but  followed  the  train  for  two 
days,  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  attack  in  the 
open,  but  finally  withdrew.  Later  on  the  party 
fell  in  with  bands  of  the  Gros  Ventres  (Big  Bel- 
lies), who  treated  the-  emigrants  in  a  friendly  way, 
but  it  was  not  until  August,  1862,  that  the  jaded 
travelers  arrived  at  Fort  Benton.  They  contin- 
ued together  from  that  point  until  reaching  Prick- 
ly Pear  valley,  going  by  way  of  the  Mullan  road, 
where  a  separation  occurred.  Mr.  Ledbeater  and 
others  prospected  for  gold  in  the  valley  mentioned, 
but  as  no  appreciable  results  were  secured  they 
remained  only  two  days  and  then  pushed  on  to 
Deer  Lodge,  where  the  disbanding  of  the 
company  took  place,  some  going  to  the  Salmon 
river  mining  district  and  others  remaining  in  Deer 
Lodge.  Mr.  Ledbeater  and  a  number  of  his  com- 
panions proceeded  to  Bannack,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mining  with  fair  success  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  he  went  to  the  Alder  gulch  dis- 
trict and  worked  at  placer  mining  for  a  year  and  a 
half,  being  present  at  the  time  of  the  secret  organ- 
ization of  the  vigilantes  and  becoming  an  active 
member.  To  those  not  familiar  with  conditions  at 
the  time  certain  actions  of  the  vigilance  committee 
may  seem  to  have  been  high-handed  and  inhuman  ; 
but  the  honest  and  law-abiding  citizens  felt  that 
heroic  measures  were  necessary  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  the  desperadoes  and  cutthroats  who  in- 
fested the  camps  and  mountain  fastnesses,  way- 
laying and  murdering  inoffensive  persons,  plun- 
dering and  robbing  on  every  hand,  and  proving  a 
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worse  menace  than  the  Indians.  These  outlaws 
were  the  source  of  one  of  the  dark  pages  in  Mon- 
tana's history,  and  nothing  but  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  would  have  compelled  the  better  ele- 
ment to  have  recourse  to  the  methods  adopted  in 
freeing  the  country  of  the  murderous  robbers.  In 
1865  Mr.  Ledbeater  removed  to  Helena,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  teaming  and  herding  cattle  un- 
til March,  1868,  when  he  moved  to  the  old  town  of 
Hamilton,  in  Gallatin  valley,  and  for  a  year 
conducted  a  general  store  for  a  man  named  Dum- 
phy,  after  which  he  took  up  a  tract  of  land  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  freighting  for  several  years. 
He  then  engaged  in  mercantile  business  with  John 
Potter  at  Hamilton.  In  1883  they  removed  to  Man- 
hattan and  continued  business  until  1887,  when  Mr. 
Ledbeater  purchased  the  Philip  Thorpe  ranch  of 
180  acres  of  particularly  fine  land,  most  eligibly  lo- 
cated one  and  one-fourth  miles  northeast  of  Man- 
hattan, his  present  home.  Two  streams  run 
through  the  farm,  known  as  Big  and  Little  creeks, 
and  the  confluence  being  on  the  place.  Very  lit- 
tle irrigation  is  required,  although  the  facilities 
controlled  are  unexcelled.  While  carrying  on  di- 
versified farming,  Mr.  Ledbeater  devotes  special 
attention  to  the  raising  of  oats  and  potatoes,  and 
to  the  breeding  and  raising  of  high  grade  poultry, 
in  which  line  he  is  a  fancier  and  an  authority.  He 
keeps  from  two  to  three  hundred  chickens,  show- 
ing the  best  breeds,  his  favorite  being  the  Wyan- 
dotte strain.  He  has  the  best  of  facilities  for  car- 
rying on  his  extensive  poultry  business,  and  takes 
justifiable  pride  in  this  industry.  The  farm  is  im- 
proved with  excellent  buildings,  including  a  com- 
fortable and  attractive  dwelling,  where  our  sub- 
ject keeps  bachelor's  hall,  having  never  married. 
The  caller  at  his  home  finds  it  well  cared  for  and 
scrupulously  neat  in  every  particular.  In  politics 
Mr.  Ledbeater  gives  his  support  to  the  principles 
and  policies  of  the  Republican  party,  and  frater- 
nally is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  in  which 
he  has  been  raised  to  the  Master's  degree.  He  is 
well  known,  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  the  com- 
munity, and  is  one  of  the  sterling  old  pioneers  of 
Montana. 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  LEONARD  has  been  a 
resident  of  Butte  since  1890,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  that  time  he  has  been  prominent 
and  influential  in  the  professional,  pohtical  and 
social  life  of  the  community.     He  is  one  of  the 


acknowledged  leaders  of  the  bar,  an  ardent  and 
skillful  party  worker,  and  a  cultivated  and  agree- 
able gentleman.  He  was  born  December  3,  i860, 
at  Iowa  City,  Johnson  county,  Iowa.  His  parents, 
Nathan  R.  and  Elizabeth  (Heizer)  Leonard,  are 
living  in  Butte,  where  his  father  is  president  of 
the  School  of  Mines.  After  due  preparation  in 
lower  schools  Mr.  Leonard  entered  the  Iowa  State 
University  to  complete  his  academic  and  profes- 
sional education.  He  was  graduated  from  the  lit- 
erary department  of  that  institution  in  1881  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  (subsequently  receiving  the 
honorary  degree  of  A.  M.),  and  from  the  law  de- 
partment in  1883.  He  was  at  once  admitted  to  the 
bar  and  entered  upon  his  professional  practice  at 
Creston  in  his  native  state,  winning  substantial  rec- 
ognition from  the  community  in  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness and  a  gratifying  personal  popularity.  In  1890 
he  was  elected  city  attorney  of  Creston,  but  de- 
clined to  serve  on  account  of  his  removal  to  Butte, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  Fortune  has  smiled  upon 
his  professional  and  other  labors  in  his  new  home, 
rewarding  them  with  a  comfortable  share  of  profit 
and  honor.  His  practice  is  large  and  constantly 
increasing  in  volume  and  character.  He  has  also 
valuable  interests  in  mining  operations,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  British  Columbia. 

Mr.  Leonard  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Montana  Bar  Association,  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent two  years,  and  in  which  he  has  served  on 
many  of  the  most  important  committees  through- 
out his  membership.  He  is  enthusiastically  de- 
sirous of  the  elevation  and  advancement  of  his  pro- 
fession, in  all  of  its  general  and  individual  aspects, 
and  contributes  much  of  the  inspiration  necessary 
to  that  end.  In  politics  he  is  an  unwavering  Re- 
publican, and  for  the  good  of  his  party  has  more 
than  once  led  a  forlorn  hope  at  the  election.  He 
was  defeated  for  the  lower  house  of  the  state  leg- 
islature in  1892,  but  two  years  later  was  trium- 
phantly elected  to  the  senate  for  a  term  of  four 
years.  In  1896  he  was  Montana's  member  of  the 
national  Republican  committee,  and  did  manly  ser- 
vice in  the  campaign.  Mr.  Leonard  has  been  twice 
married  and  has  three  children,  Frank,  Margaret 
and  Ohve.  His  present  wife,  Fanny  (Sutphen) 
Leonard,  is  a  native  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  and  a 
daughter  of  Capt.  J.  M.  Sutphen,  of  that  place. 
Among  the  fraternal  societies  he  belongs  to  the 
Masons,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World  and  the  Order  of  Elks.  His  repu- 
tation is  by  no  means  confined  to  his  own  city, 
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county  or  section.  Throughout  Montana  and  ad- 
joining states  he  is  well  and  favorably  known,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  substantial,  up- 
right, far-seeing  and  agreeable  professional  men 
and  citizens  of  the  entire  northwest. 


PATRICK  A.  LARGEY.— In  the  life  story  of 
this  versatile,  masterful  and  well-beloved  citi- 
zen of  Butte  the  element  of  tragedy  had  a  potential 
part.  His  early  struggles  for  a  foothold  in  the 
world  of  effort  were  discouraged  and  rendered 
more  difficult  while  he  was  yet  a  very  young  man 
by  the  loss  of  his  father  through  a  distressing  ac- 
cident, and  also  by  the  business  reverses  of  others, 
and  yet  they  led  to  final  and  commanding  triumph, 
but  only  to  end  at  the  very  acme  of  his  usefulness 
and  power  by  violent  death  at  the  hand  of  a  cow- 
ardly assassin,  who  had  frequently  fed  unon  his 
bounty.  He  was  born  on  Palm  Sunday  in  1836  and 
reared  on  a  frontier  farm  in  Perry  county,  Ohio, 
far  from  the  din  and  turmoil  of  the  busy  marts  of 
traffic,  and  he  saw  in  his  childhood  and  youth  noth- 
ing of  the  great  world  in  whose  contests  he  was 
to  engage  so  vigorously  and  successfully.  Yet  it 
may  be  that  with  the  imagination  which  was  a  part 
of  his  inheritance  from  a  long  line  of  Celtic  ances- 
tors he  dreamed  dreams  of  future  conquests  in 
mercantile  and  financial  lines.  If  so  his  rosiest  and 
most  romantic  visions  could  scarcely  have  surpassed 
the  reality.  Certain  it  is  that  he  used  the  slender 
facilities  for  education  afiforded  by  the  primitive 
public  schools  he  attended  to  such  good  advantage 
that  while  many  of  his  associates  of  the  same  age 
were  still  toiling  through  the  grades  he  was  cred- 
itably established  among  the  teachers  and  saving 
the  beggarly  per  diem  he  earned  to  assist  in  paying 
his  way  through  the  neighboring  St.  Joseph's  Col- 
lege at  Somerset,  piecing  this  out  with  the  fruits  of 
hard  labor  on  the  farm  during  his  vacations.  After 
leaving  college  he  continued  teaching  for  a  time, 
and  then  went  to  Cincinnati  and  became  a  book- 
keeper for  a  commercial  house.  A  year  later  he 
went  into  the  employ  of  John  McCune,  who  owned 
steamboats  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  this  way  he  worked 
his  passage  down  that  river  and  up  the  ^Mississippi 
to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  filled  a  clerkship  in  a 
dry  goods  store  for  about  two  years,  and  until  the 
firm  failed.  He  then  returned  to  his  Ohio  home 
and  made  a  slender  income  by  working  on  the 
farm  in  the  summer  and  teaching  in  the  winter.  He 
was,  however,  shrewd,  energetic  and  self-denying. 


He  shunned  expense  and  dissipation.  He  was 
rarely  or  never  seen  at  balls  or  frolics.  He  did  what 
came  his  way,  and  did  not  hesitate  because  the  job 
was  disagreeable  if  it  bade  fair  to  be  profitable.  He 
laid  up  the  major  part  of  his  earnings,  so  that  when 
he  went  west  again  in  1861  and  located  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  he  had  enough  money  to  buy  a  small 
stock  of  merchandise  and  open  a  store.  Then,  be- 
ing long-headed  as  well  as  handy,  knowing  as  well 
as  skillful,  when  opportunity  came  his  way  he  saw 
and  seized  it.  After  a  year  of  merchandising  at 
Des  Moines  he  sold  out  and  went  to  Omaha,  and 
became  purchasing  agent  for  Edward  Creighton, 
a  renowned  freighter,  in  buying  horses,  mules  and 
oxen  to  be  used  in  freighting  across  the  plains. 

In  1865  he  was  made  captain  of  one  of  Creigh- 
ton's  trains  of  sixty  wagons,  safely  conducted  it 
to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  in  the  fall  of  1865,  losing 
only  one  man,  who  was  shot  from  ambush  by  a  hos- 
tile Indian,  and  Mr.  Largey.  seeing  the  great  pos- 
sibilities of  the  new  country,  concluded  to  remain, 
and  the  next  spring  opened  a  grocery  store  at 
Helena,  but  the  business  was  too  slow  tor  him  and 
he  sold  it  in  the  fall.  He  tnen  began  freighting 
again,  purchasing  mule  trains  of  Majors  &  Russell, 
and  within  a  year  carried  $60,000  worth  of  gold  to 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  also  engaged  in  cattle  dealing 
in  Jefferson  county  for  a  short  time.  He  started 
merchandising  in  Virginia  City,  sold  it  out  and  be- 
came a  salesman  in  the  grocery  store  of  Creighton 
&  Ohle  for  four  years,  then  was  a  hardware  mer- 
chant for  eight  years,  selling  out  in  1880  to  Elling, 
Knight  &  Co.,  then  found  his  true  place  at  last  in 
Butte,  where  he  organized  the  Butte  Hardware 
Company,  a  stock  company,  of  which  he  was  made 
superintendent.  The  company  flourished  under  his 
able  management  to  such  an  extent  that  in  1883  it 
established  a  branch  house  in  Anaconda  and  laid 
that  town  and  its  surroundings  under  tribute  to  aid 
in  filling  its  coffers.  But  prior  to  this  he  had  been 
engaged  successfully  in  works  of  construction  of 
considerable  magnitude.  He  erected  telegraph 
lines  for  the  Western  Union  in  1867  from  Virginia 
City  to  Helena,  in  1868  from  Helena  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton and  in  1869  from  Helena  to  Bo7eman.  In  1879 
he  built  a  line  between  Deer  Lodge  and  Butte.  The 
company  owning  it,  of  which  he  was  the  prime  fac- 
tor, later  became  the  Montana  Central  Telegraph 
Company.  When  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
was  building  through  this  territory  he  sold  part  of 
this  line  to  the  LTnited  States  government.  While 
engaged  in  these  various  and  nniltiform  occupations 
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Mr.  Largey  was  also  steadily  and  securely  building- 
up  a  sound  and  profitable  banking  business  in  Vir- 
ginia City  and  Helena.  But  in  these  efforts  he  was 
apparentjy  only  pluming  his  pinions  for  a  more  am- 
bitious flight.  In  Butte  his  aspirations  in  the  direc- 
tion of  finance  took  definite  form  and  reached  full 
development.  He  there  founded  on  January  29, 
1891,  the  State  Savings  Bank,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $100,000,  and  gave  to  this  offspring  of  his  ma- 
tured and  seasoned  faculties  his  best  mentality.  He 
was  elected  to  the  presidency  and  controlled  its  pol- 
icy, augmented  its  usefulness,  popularized  its  vaults 
and  directed  the  investment  of  its  revenues.  Mean- 
w  bile,  with  an  eye  quick  to  perceive  and  a  hand  ever 
ready  to  supply  public  needs,  he,  with  two  others, 
purchased  a  feeble  and  struggling  electric  light 
plant  in  Butte,  developed  and  improved  it  to  a  con- 
dition of  value  and  then  sold  it.  He  also  founded 
the  Inter-Mountain  newspaper,  and  in  connection 
with  it  the  Inter-Mountain  Publishing  Company, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 

Mr.  Largey  was  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Jane 
(Cassilly)  Largey,  both  natives  of  County  Armagh, 
Ireland,  where  they  were  married  in  1809.  In  1814 
the\-  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  on  a  farm 
near  Somerset,  in  Perry  county,  Ohio.  There  they 
worked  and  prospered ;  there  they  reared  their 
eleven  children :  and  there  in  the  fullness  of  time 
they  (lied — the  mother  in  1857  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
and  the  father  in  1859  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
from  injuries  received  by  falling  into  a  well.  Pat- 
rick A.  Largey  was  the  eleventh  child.  He  was 
married  in  Chicago  on  April  30,  1877,  to  Miss  Lulu 
Sellers,  a  native  of  Cincinnati,  and  daughter  of 
Morris  and  Amanda  (Patterson)  Sellers,  her  father 
being  a  Pennsylvanian,  whose  ancestors  came  over 
with  William  Penn.  Removing  to  Chicago,  he  is 
now  one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  in 
that  city,  being  president  of  the  Sellers  Manufac- 
turing Company,  a  very  extensive  and  important 
manufacturing  enterprise.  He  was  also  long  a  suc- 
cessful mechanical  engineer  in  railroad  construc- 
tion. Mrs.  Largey's  mother,  his  first  wife,  died 
many  years  ago  and  he  has  remarried.  The  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Largey  were  blessed  with  six 
children,  four  of  whom  are  living.  The  oldest, 
Morris  Sellers,  is  an  advanced  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor ;  Lulu  is  the  wife 
of  Frank  C.  McGinn,  of  Omaha;  Edward  C.  is  at- 
tending school  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Mary  Mon- 
tana, born  the  day  Montana  was  admitted  to  the 
Union  as  a  state,  is  still  at  home.     Those  deceased 


are  Grace  Helen,  who  died  in  1879,  and  Blanch, 
who  died  in  1882.  The  sensational  and  tragic  event 
which  ended  Mr.  Largey's  life  and  shocked  the  en- 
tire northwest,  occurred  on  January  11,  1898.  On 
that  day  he  was  deliberately  shot  to  death  in  his 
bank  by  an  irresponsible  miner  named  Riley,  who 
had  cherished  an  imaginary  grievance  until  it  be- 
came a  mania.  Three  years  before  the  murder  he 
was  injured  in  an  explosion  in  a  concern  of  which 
his  victim  was  one  of  the  stockholders.  For  several 
days  before  the  tragedy  he  haunted  the  bank,  where 
he  was  always  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Largey,  who 
frequently  gave  him  financial  assistance. 

Mr.  Largey  was  then  in  the  full  flush  of  manly 
vigor — every  faculty  alert,  every  function  playing, 
all  the  resources  of  his  active  and  prolific  mind  at 
work — with  a  promise  of  many  years  of  usefulness. 
He  had  vast  means,  all  of  which  were  employed  in 
enterprises  which  gave  employment  to  labor,  com- 
modities to  the  market  and  growth  and  consequence 
to  the  state.  His  influence  and  substantial  aid  were 
harnessed  to  the  car  of  progress  and  employed  in 
the  development  of  every  laudable  enterprise.  In 
social  life  he  was  an  ornament  and  an  inspiration 
to  the  community — sunny  in  disposition,  captivat- 
ing in  manner,  entertaining  in  conversation  through 
both  wealth-  of  wisdom  and  felicity  of  expression, 
and  elevated  in  the  tone  and  elevating  in  the  influ- 
ence of  his  sterling,  dignified  and  benignant  man- 
hood. All  these  virtues  pleaded  "like  angels  trum- 
pet-tongued  against  the  deep  damnation  of  his  tak- 
ing off."  The  Butte  Daily  Inter-Mountain,  in  com- 
menting editorially  on  his  untimely  death,  said : 
"P.  A.  Largey  was  one  of  the  very  foremost  citi- 
zens of  the  state,  and  for  twenty  years  has  been  a 
leading  and  influential  citizen  of  Butte.  His  money 
is  invested  in  a  score  of  useful  enterprises  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  commonwealth.  In  Madison  and 
Jefferson  counties  he  had  profitable  inteiests.  In 
Silver  Bow  he  has  been  merchant  and  miner  on  a 
large  scale.  As  president  of  the  State  Savings 
Bank  he  was  prominent  in  financial  circles,  being 
recognized  as  a  conservative,  honorable  and  able 
financier ;  and  personally  he  was  a  very  rich  man. 
His  estate  will  figure  over  a  million  dollars,  the 
Speculator  (copper  mine)  alone  having  yielded  him 
a  very  large  fortune.  As  a  man,  as  a  husband, 
a  father  and  a  citizen  Patrick  A.  Largey  stood 
high.  A  better  hearted  man  never  lived.  He  was 
devoted  to  his  family  and  to  his  friends.  He  was 
public  spirited  and  liberal  to  a  fault.  His  quiet 
humor  endeared  him  to  everybody.     He  had  oppo- 
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nents,  but  they  were  not  his  enemies ;  he  had  busi- 
ness differences  with  others,  but  he  always  thought 
he  was. right  in  his  convictions." 

Mr.  Largey,  as  this  writer  suggests,  left  a  very 
large  estate.  His  bank  was  one  of  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  city.  He  owned,  besides  much  real 
estate  and  valuable  mining  properties,  the  Specula- 
tor, which  paid  large  dividends,  and  the  Center  Star 
at  Rossland,  B.  C,  being  among  the  richest.  Since 
his  death  his  widow  has  taken  active  control  of  his 
extensive  business  affairs,  and  is  conducting  them 
with  a  breadth  of  view,  a  skill  and  a  vigor  which 
would  do  credit  to  a  veteran  of  finance.  She  is 
the  administratrix  of  the  estate  and  conducts  its 
vast  interests  in  attractive  offices  in  one  of  the  ele- 
gant down-town  office  buildings  belonging  to  it, 
where  she  spends  a  portion  of  her  time  giving  per- 
sonal attention  to  the  multiplicity  of  details  involved 
in  the  business.  But  while  thus  concerned  with 
these  extensive  fiscal  matters,  she  does  not  ignore 
her  social  duties,  the  claims  of  humanity  or  the 
teachings  of  religion.  All  public  interests  have  her 
cordial  and  liberal  support;  and  realizing  that  the 
prodigality  of  the  rich  is  the  providence  of  the 
poor,  her  benefactions  are  bountiful  although  not 
ostentatious.  Especially  has  she  been  generous  to 
church  interests  and  their  charitable  coadjutors. 
She  erected  a  chapel  for  St.  James  Hospital  and 
made  large  contributions  for  the  construction  of  the 
new  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  at  Butte.  At 
Omaha,  in  New  York  city,  by  many  a  humble 
hearth  at  the  mines,  her  bounty  has  been  felt.  And 
without  the  knowledge  of  her  right  hand,  her  left 
has  made  provision  for  sheltering  the  homeless, 
clothing  the  naked,  feeding  the  hungry  and  nurs- 
ing the  sick,  and  also  for  the  education,  both 
academic  and  technical,  of  many  a  youth  of  promise, 
the  child  of  poor  but  worthy  parents.  It  would 
offend  her  modesty  to  detail  these  benefactions. 
But  they  are  written  on  imperishable  records,  and 
shine  with  undimming  lustre  to  her  credit — good 
deeds  in  this  unappreciative  and  unsympathetic 
world. 


PRESIDENT  NATHAN  R.  LEONARD.— 
the  great  English  litterateur.  Dr.  Johnson,  once 
wrote  concerning  biography :  "The  accounts  of  the 
parallel  circumstances  and  kindred  images  to  which 
we  readily  conform  our  kinds,  are  above  all  other 
writings  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  particular  per- 
sons ;  and  therefore  no  species  of  writing  seems 


more  worthy  of  cultivation  than  biography."  Es- 
pecially do  we  recognize  the  significance  and  truth 
of  these  statements  when  we  come  to  review  the 
life  work  of  such  a  man  as  Prof.  Leonard,  who 
has  attained  distinguished  honors  in  the  great  field 
of  educational  action  and  whose  life  has  been  sig- 
nally true  to  high  ideals.  The  laws  of  nature  have 
forbidden  isolation.  Every  human  being  either 
submits  to  the  controlling  influence  of  others  or 
wields  a  power  for  good  or  evil  on  mankind.  Thus 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  scanning  the  acts  of 
any  man  or  his  public,  business  and  social  rela- 
tions. If  he  be  honest  and  successful  in  his  sphere 
of  endeavor,  investigation  will  brighten  his  fame  and 
point  the  path  along  which  others  may  follow.  As 
the  president  of  the  Montana  State  School  of 
Mines,  and  as  one  whose  life  has  been  one  of  signal 
usefulness,  we  are  gratified  in  being  permitted  to 
here  incorporate  a  brief  review  of  the  career  of 
Prof.  Leonard. 

Nathan  R.  Leonard  was  born  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  on  November  29,  1832,  the  eldest  of  the  six 
children  of  Hiram  and  Elizabeth  (Patterson) 
Leonard,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Pennsylvania. 
Hiram  Leonard,  who  devoted  the  most  of  his  life 
to  agriculture,  and  accumulated  a  fortune,  removed 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio  in  1825,  and  from 
thence  to  Iowa  in  1844,  being  a  pioneer  of  each  of 
these  great  states.  Originally  a  Whig  he  became 
an  active  member  of  the  Republican  party  at  its 
formation  and  was  ever  afterward  a  stanch  advo- 
cate of  its  principles.  He  rendered  valiant  service 
in  the  great  Civil  war  as  major  of  the  Fourteenth 
Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry.  His  death  occurred  at 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  in  October,  1887.  On  January 
17,  1832,  Hiram  Leonard  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Patterson,  a  descendant  of  old 
Pennsylvania  families,  who  gave  of  their  sons  to  be 
soldiers  in  the  Continental  army  of  the  Revolution. 
Her  maternal  grandfather  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  British  while  in  service  and  for  some  time  was 
confined  on  a  prison  ship  in  Philadelphia  harbor. 

Nathan  R.  Leonard  was  about  twelve  years  of 
age  when  his  parents  removed  to  Iowa,  and  after  an 
academic  course  of  study  he  entered  Yellow 
Springs  College  (now  succeeded  by  Parsons  Col- 
lege) at  Kossuth,  Iowa,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1857.  After  this  he  studied  one  year 
in  Harvard  University,  giving  special  attention  to 
mathematics.  He  then  engaged  in  teaching,  and 
thus  early  began  the  educational  labors  to  which 
he  has  devoted  his  life  and  in  which  he  has  been 
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so  successful.  He  became  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  his  alma  mater,  and  there  did  most  efficient  work 
for  seven  years,  when  he  tendered  his  resignation, 
having  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy  in  the  Iowa  State  University,  at  Iowa 
City.  With  the  fortunes  and  work  of  this  institution 
Prof.  Leonard  was  identified  for  twenty-seven 
years.  While  filling  this  chair  he  contributed  valu- 
able articles  to  leading  scientific  journals,  and  was 
editor  of  the  mathematical  department  of  the  Iowa 
School  Journal  for  many  years.  He  was  appointed 
dean  of  the  faculty  of  the  university  in  1863,  and 
was  its  acting  president  from  March  i,  1866,  until 
April,  1869,  and  from  September,  1870,  to  April, 
1871,  while  he  held  the  office  of  dean  until  he  closed 
his  connection  with  the  institution.  In  1887  Prof. 
Leonard  removed  to  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and 
there  remained  for  a  full  decade,  during  which  time 
he  was  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
Daily  Gazette.  He  disposed  of  this  property  in 
1897  and  went  to  California  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion, and  in  1898  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Butte, 
Mont. 

Prof.  Leonard  was  elected  president  of  the 
State  School  of  Mines  in  1900,  becoming  the  first 
incumbent  of  this  office  and  thus  assuming  the  exec- 
utive control  of  the  institution  at  its  practical  in- 
ception. This  office  involved  exacting  labor  and 
great  powers  of  discrimination,  as  the  working 
policy  of  the  school  had  to  be  clearly  outlined  and 
defined  and  its  affairs  thoroughly  systematized. 
He  proved  fully  equal  to  the  task  set  him,  and  the 
prestige  which  the  institution  has  attained  within 
the  short  period  of  its  existence  is  almost  phenom- 
enal and  is  creditable  alike  to  the  president  and  his 
able  and  zealous  coadjutors,  the  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  whose  policy  has  been  one  of 
liberality  and  progressiveness.  The  school  has  a 
larger  attendance  for  its  years  than  any  similar  in- 
stitution ever  opened  in  the  west,  its  roster  showing 
an  enrollment  of  thirty-nine  students  for  the  first 
year.  The  fact  that  the  mining  industries  of  Mon- 
tana constitute  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
its  prosperity  and  progress  (and  will  so  continue 
during  uncounted  future  years)  makes  the  school  an 
institution  whose  value  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 
The  State  School  of  Mines  will  supply  the  demand 
for  scholarly  men  thoroughly  trained  in  and  cogni- 
zant of  all  of  the  scientific  knowledge  demanded  in 
properly  developing  the  rich  mines  of  not  only  Mon- 
tana, but  the  entire  mineral  regions  of  America.  It  is 
one  of  the  wisest  acts  of  the  state  government  that 


its  establishment  and  maintenance  were  made  possi- 
ble. Prof.  Leonard  is  enthusiastic  in  regard 
to  the  school  and  its  future,  and  its  destinies  rest 
safely  in  his  hands,  for  he  is  not  only  a  man  of  the 
highest  scholarship,  but  a  careful  and  capable  ex- 
ecutive. 

In  1875  Prof.  Leonard  was  made  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  he  has  lectured  on  scientific  subjects 
and  educational  topics  in  divers  sections  of  the 
Union,  particularly  on  astronomy,  he  having  de- 
voted special  attention  to  those  nomadic  bodies 
which  invade  the  solar  firmament,  comets  and  mete- 
ors. He  prepared  a  most  valuable  and  interesting 
monograph  for  the  Journal  of  American  Science 
on  the  meteoric  showers  of  1866-7-8,  and  also  wrote 
an  article  relative  to  the  great  meteor  which  fell  in 
Iowa  in  1875.  In  politics  the  Professor  gives  his 
support  to  the  Republican  party.  His  religious 
faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which 
he  is  active  and  influential,  and  his  name  appears 
on  the  church  roll  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Butte.  He  is  a  member  of  the  session  and  has 
been  frequently  a  delegate  to  presbyteries,  synods 
and  general  assemblies.  On  August  25,  1853,  Prof. 
Leonard  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Heizer,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  the 
daughter  of  Frederick  and  Margaret  Heizer.  Of 
the  five  children  of  this  union  four  are  living :  Levi 
O.,  general  traveling  freight  agent  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad,  with  headquarters  at  Salt  Lake 
City ;  Charles  R.,  of  Butte,  one  of  the  representative 
members  of  the  bar  of  Montana,  and  a  member  of 
the  state  senate  from  1893  to  1897;  Frank  M.,  the 
manager  of  the  Brittannia  mine  near  Vancouver, 
B.  C,  and  also  interested  in  mining  and  real  estate; 
Minnie  E.,  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  the  Butte  high 
school. 


JOSEPH  M.  LINDLEY,  a  Montana  pioneer  of 
note,  and  the  first  "cattleman"  of  the  Yellow- 
stone valley,  helped  to  organize  and  was  treas- 
urer of  the  first  cattle  association  of  eastern  Mon- 
tana, and  is  now  a  retired  capitalist  and  highly  re- 
spected resident  of  Bozeman,  Gallatin  county.  He 
was  born  near  Vernon,  Ind.,  August  6.  1840.  His 
father,  James  M.  Lindley,  was  a  native  of  New 
York,  but  died  in  Indiana  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
vears,  known  as  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  In- 
diana, having  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  re- 
moval from  New  York  in  the  davs  of  his  childhood. 
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The  mother  of  our  subject,  Melissa  (Biggs) 
Lindley,  was  born  in  Indiana  and  is  now  living 
with  one  of  her  children  at  Hastings,  Neb.,  at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  eighty-five  years.  She  is  the  mother 
of  five  children.  Following  the  death  of  his  father, 
Joseph  M.  continued  to  reside  at  home  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1857  he  joined  a 
party  en  route  to  Minnesota  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  farming  land.  He  first  located  near 
Northfield,  Minn.,  where  he  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1858,  when  he  went  to  Jacksonville,  111., 
and  entered  the  college  at  that  place,  graduating 
in  i860.  The  president  of  that  institution  was  a 
brother  of  that  eminent  comedian  of  the  American 
stage,  the  late  Sol  Smith  Russell,  of  Minne- 
apolis, Minn.  In  his  earlier  days  Mr.  Lind- 
ley enjoyed  but  brief  terms  at  the  few  district 
schools  in  his  neighborhood,  and  the  supplement- 
ary education  received  at  the  college  at  Jackson- 
ville was  practically  his  stock  in  trade,  so  far  as 
educational  privileges  are  concerned.  In  i860  he 
made  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Indiana,  after- 
ward he  went  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  thence  to 
Colorado,  but  returned  to  Kansas.  Owing  to  the 
severe  drought  at  that  period  he  abandoned  agri- 
cultural pursuits  and  passed  the  winter  of  1860-1 
at  Atchison.  In  the  spring  of  the  latter  year  he 
entered  the  state  service,  the  governor  having 
made  a  call  for  troops  to  protect  the  frontier  from 
depredations  by  the  "border  ruffians"  and  the 
gathering  Confederate  forces,  and  in  May,  1861, 
he  was  mustered  into  Company  K,  First  Kansas 
Volunteer  Infantry.  Mr.  Lindley  had  previously 
served  on  the  frontier,  against  the  Indians,  but 
was  not  regularly  enlisted  until  the  above  date. 
The  name  of  the  captain  of  his  company  was 
George  C.  Fairchild.  The  regiment  was  at  once 
ordered  to  the  front  and  joined  the  troops  at  Wil- 
son's Creek  under  command  of  Gen.  Lyon,  on 
July  7,  1861.  The  command  followed  Gen.  Price 
down  to  the  Arkansas  line,  and  then  fell  back  to 
Springfield,  Mo.,  where  Gen.  Lyon  participated  in 
his  last  battle.  During  the  terrific  engagement 
at  Wilson's  Creek  Mr.  Lindley  received  a  bullet 
which,  to  this  day,  the  physicians  have  been  unable 
to  extract.  While  in  the  hospital  at  Springfield, 
Mo.,  he  was  practically  discharged,  being  unable 
to  perform  further  duty,  and  was  then  sent  to  the 
hospital  at  St.  Louis,  where  he  remained  a  month. 
Returning  to  Kansas  he  was  employed  as  a  "wagon 
boss"  on  a  line  of  freight  wagons.  His  division 
was  from  Nebraska  City,   Neb.,  to  Denver,  Colo., 


via  Omaha,  and  from  Denver  on  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  Subsequently  he  made  two  trips  from  Salt 
Lake  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  and  in  the  winter  of 
1862  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  engaged  in 
the  cattle  business.  He  then  secured  passage  by 
stage  for  California,  going  as  far  south  in  that 
state  as  Los  Angeles,  returning  as  a  freighter  with 
merchandise  by  the  southern  route  to  Virginia 
City.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Lindley  as  a  frontier 
pioneer  and  plainsman,  in  point  of  danger,  hardships 
and  excitement,  is  seldom  equalled  in  the  annals 
of  early  western  life.  It  was  in  1864  that  Mr. 
Lindley  returned  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  territory  he  came  to  Gal- 
latin valley,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
freighting  between  Fort  Benton  and  Helena.  In 
1865  he  abandoned  this  enterprise  and  settled  on 
a  farm,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1871. 
He  then  engaged  in  the  cattle  business,  selling  out, 
however,  in  1882.  Removing  to  Bozeman,  Galla- 
tin county,  Mr.  Lindley  began  loaning  money,  and 
also  opened  a  store  for  the  disposal  of  farm  imple- 
ments, which  was  continued  for  two  years,  when 
he  disposed  of  the  business  and  engaged  in  real 
estate,  insurance  and  loan  business,  and  general 
pension  agent,  which  variety  of  vocations  he  still 
profitably  conducts. 

On  January  i,  1882,  Mr.  Lindley  was  married 
to  the  widow  of  Capt.  H.  C.  Miles.  She  was  born 
near  Vernon,  Ind.,  and  her  father  was  the  step- 
father of  Mr.  Lindley.  Politically  Mr.  Lindley  is 
a  Democrat,  and  his  initial  vote  was  cast  for 
Grover  Cleveland  for  president  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  a  charter  member  and  was  among 
the  organizers  of  the  William  English  Post  No. 
10,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Bozeman,  named  in  honor  of  Will- 
iam English,  an  old  schoolmate  of  Mr.  Lindley's 
and  adjutant  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Illi- 
nois Volunteer  Infantry.  Adjt.  English  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  "Big  Hole",  during  the  frontier 
war  with  the  Indians.  His  remains  were  carried 
back  to  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  buried  at  his  old 
home.  Mr.  Lindley  is  junior  vice-commander 
of  the  department  of  Montana,  G.  A.  R.,  and 
senior  past  commander  of  his  home  post  in  Boze- 
man. He  was  also  prominent  in  the  formation  of 
that  noble  society.  Pioneers  of  Gallatin  County, 
Mont.  Of  this  society  Mr.  Lindley  is  president, 
elected  in  1899.  In  1896-7-8  he  served  as  it  secre- 
tary. Too  high  praise  cannot  be  accorded  iMr. 
Lindle\-  for  the  unselfish  and  willing  aid  he  has 
given   this    organization,   a   noble   monument    for 
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posterity.  Mr.  Lindley  was  a  member  of  the  first 
city  council  of  Bozeman.  Practically  he  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Chronicle  Publishing  Company, 
of  Bozeman.  He  is  a  man  who  has  won  his  way 
in  the  world,  almost  unaided,  and  is  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  community  in  which  he  resides  and 
for  which  he  has  done  so  much. 


I  UDGE  JOHN  LINDSAY.— This  prominent 
J  jurist,  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the 
Montana  bar,  is  at  present  a  leading  and  success- 
ful attorney  in  Butte,  this  state.  He  was  born  in 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  September  23,  1864,  the 
son  of  William  and  Agnes  (Brown)  Lindsay,  who 
belonged  to  old  conservative  families  of  Scotland. 
They  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1878,  lo- 
cating in  Burlington,  Iowa,  where  they  at  present 
reside,  and  where  Mr.  Lindsay  is  engaged  in  busi- 
ness. John  Lindsay  attended  the  best  schools  of 
Scotland  and  acquired  famiHarity  with  both  the 
French  and  German  languages.  On  his  arrival  in 
this  country  he  attended  the  Burlington  (Iowa) 
College,  and  after  his  studies  were  ended  entered 
the  law  office  of  Judge  P.  Henry  Smyth,  of  that 
city.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Lindsay  entered  the 
office  of  Ball  &  Huston,  and  served  both  as  clerk 
and  stenographer.  His  intense  desire  for  a 
rounded  out  and  full  education  m  all  lines  caused 
him  also  to  devote  his  evenings  to  study  at  a  com- 
mercial college.  With  the  technical  knowledge 
thus  acquired  he  was  fitted  for  practical  business 
life,  and,  in  1887,  he  became  a  stenographer  in  the 
employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  He  remained  in  the  office  of  the  gen- 
eral traffic  manager  for  three  years.  During  that 
time  he  attended  the  law  class  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Judge  Lindsay  first  came  to  Montana  in  1890, 
locating  at  Anaconda,  where  his  ability  and  quali- 
fications gave  him  the  post  of  private  secretary 
to  the  late  Marcus  Daly.  He,  however,  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  returned  to  Minneapolis  and  com- 
pleted the  law  course  at  the  university,  and,  in 
June,  1891,  was  graduated  therefrom  with  the 
degree  of  B.  A.  Securing  an  admittance  to  prac- 
tice before  the  supreme  court  of  Minnesota,  the 
young  lawyer  at  once  returned  to  Montana,  and 
made  his  home  at  Butte.  Later  he  was  associated 
for  one  year  in  legal  practice  with  C.  P.  Drennen. 
From  this  time  on  success  came  rapidly.    His  tire- 


less application,  his  extensive  knowledge  of  law 
and  his  winning  personal  ways  were  all  so  many 
aids  to  a  prominent  position.  Above  and  beyond 
these  was  his  integrity.  His  best  services  were 
always  given  to  his  clients  and  every  aid  provided 
by  the  law  for  them  was  brought  out  for  their  ser- 
vice. His  power  was  soon  recognized.  He  be- 
came the  attorney  for  the  Butte,  Anaconda  & 
Pacific  Railway  on  right  of  way  through  the  coun- 
ty of  Silver  Bow,  and  other  valuable  clientage  came 
to  him.  He  continued  to  practice  alone  until  his  elec- 
tion to  the  bench  of  the  second  judicial  district. 
]n  this  dignified  office  he  served  four  years. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Independent  Dem- 
ocrats of  Silver  Bow  county  in  their  convention  in 
September,  1900,  contained  a  plank  indorsing  the 
administration  of  the  Democratic  officials  of  Sil- 
ver Bow  county,  and  referred  especially  to  the 
commendable  record  of  Judge  Lindsay,  denomi- 
nating his  administration  "a  land  mark  in  the  judi- 
cial history  of  the  county."  On  his  retirement 
from  the  bench  in  January,  1901,  the  press  of  the 
county  and  state,  irrespective  of  party,  paid  him 
many  well-deserved  compliments.  The  bar  of  Sil- 
ver Bow  county  passed  very  complimentary  reso- 
lutions, which  were  presented  to  the  Judge  at  a 
banquet  in  his  honor  shortly  after  his  retirement. 
Without  doubt  he  "made  a  record"  for  expediting 
business,  for  cleaning  the  calendar  and  for  prompt 
and  rapid  ruling.  Politically  the  affiliations  of 
Judge  Lindsay  have  always  been  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  he  takes  a  lively  interest  in  its 
campaigns.  He  was  once  a  candidate  for  county 
attorney  of  Silver  Bow  county  on  the  Democratic 
ticket,  but  met  defeat  at  the  polls.  Judge  Lindsay 
is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  Montana. 
His  abilities  are  of  a  high  order  and  are  recognized 
as  such.  His  life  has  in  all  ways  been  a  most  suc- 
cessful one,  politically,  socially  and  financially. 
In  1886  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Cora 
Lee,  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, Ruth,  William  H.  and  Marion. 


PERRY  LINNEY,  of  Bozeman,  Gallatin  coun- 
ty, one  of  the  highly  esteemed  and  influential 
ranchers  of  that  productive  portion  of  the  state, 
was  born  in  Grundy  county.  Mo.,  on  November 
22,  1845.  His  parents,  Thomas  and  Julia  Ann 
(Crockett)  Linney,  were  natives  of  Kentucky,  the 
father  removing  thence   with  his  family  to   Mis- 
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souri,  where  he  engaged  successfully  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law  and  also  owned  valuable  farming  land 
on  which  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1883.  Perry 
Linney,  one  of  a  family  of  two  sons  and  six 
daughters,  secured  an  excellent  busmess  educa- 
tion in  the  pubHc  schools  of  Grundy  county,  and 
was  matriculated  in  a  college,  when  the  coming  of 
the  Civil  war  materially  changed  his  plans.  After 
several  changes  in  his  condition  in  1863  he  en- 
listed in  Col.  William's  regiment  of  the  Confeder- 
ate service,  under  Gen.  Leonidas  Price,  and  re- 
mained in  the  army  until  peace  was  declared,  par- 
ticipating in  the  active  and  fighting  service  for 
which  Gen.  Price's  forces  were  distinguished.  In 
June,  1865,  the  General  surrendered  at  Shreveport, 
La.,  and  Mr.  Linney  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
Missouri,  subsequently  locating  in  Carroll  countv, 
where  was  his  home  until  1880. 

In  1880  he  came  to  Montana,  his  journey  up  the 
Missouri  occupying  fifty-seven  days.  From  Fort 
Benton  he  drove  immediately  to  the  Gallatin  val- 
ley, Gallatin  county,  where  he  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  also  followed  the  occupation  of  a  carpen- 
ter. It  was  in  i88i  that  Mr.  Linney  secured  a 
hom'estead  near  his  present  location,  a  few  miles 
from  Bozeman,  but  within  a  short  period  he  dis- 
posed of  this  property  and  purchased  an  adjoin- 
ing tract,  which  he  also  sold  in  1900.  At  present 
Mr.  Linney  has  160  acres  of  excellent  and  thor- 
oughly irrigated  land  in  a  most  favorable  loca- 
tion, upon  which  he  bountifully  raises  all  kinds  of 
crops,  oats  and  barley  being  the  prmcipal  ones. 
In  November,  1872,  Mr.  Linney  was  married  to 
Miss  Louisa  Ellidge,  of  Illinois,  a  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Ellidge.  Of  their  four  children  Everett  is 
deceased  and  the  survivors  are  Charles  E.,  a  resi- 
dent of  Bozeman  ;  Frank  and  Lola.  The  fraternal 
relations  of  Mr.  Linney  are  with  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  in  the  community  he  is  highly  esteemed. 


p  FORGE  W.  LISCOM.— One  of  the  sturdy 
vJ  pioneers  of  the  great  northwest  and  one 
whose  career  has  not  been  lacking  in  thrilling  ex- 
periences, both  at  sea  and  on  the  western  frontier,  is 
George  W.  Liscom.  He  is  today  numbered  among 
the  active  and  progressive  stockgrowers  of  Custer 
county,  and  was  born  in  Racine  county.  Wis.,  on 
May  4,  1844,  the  eldest  of  the  three  children  of 
Martin  and  Elizabeth  (See)  Liscom,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  Vermont,  a  representative  of  an 


old  New  England  family,  and  the  latter  in  Virginia, 
where  her  ancestors  early  settled.  Martin  Liscom 
emigrated  to  Wisconsin  about  1840,  one  of  its  pio- 
neers, and  he  was  both  a  miner  and  a  mechanic  and 
both  he  and  his  wife  died  in  Wisconsin.  Their 
three  children  are  George  W.,  Stella  and  Frank. 

Taught  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state, 
Mr.  Liscom  early  went  to  Aurora,  111.,  where  he 
served  a  three  years'  apprenticeship  in  a  machine- 
shop,  becoming  an  expert  artisan.  Thoroughly 
qualified  both  by  inclination  and  practice  for  work 
of  mechanical  order,  he  secured  a  position  as  fire- 
man on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Rail- 
road, and  was  employed  in  this  capacity  until  1861, 
when  he  enlisted,  one  of  the  very  earliest  recruits, 
in  Company  B,  Twelfth  Illinois  Volunteer  Infan- 
try, for  a  term  of  thirty  days.  He  was  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  when  he  heard  the  news  of  the  firing  against 
the  ramparts  of  old  Fort  Sumter.  After  the  expi- 
ration of  his  service  he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  re- 
mained a  short  time  and  started  across  the  plains 
to  Montana.  He  and  Book  Smith  were  in  com- 
pany, and  they  were  equipped  with  ox  teams,  wag- 
ons and  the  essential  provisions.  They  came  up  the 
Platte  river,  had  a  little  trouble  with  the  Indians 
and  at  last  reached  Fort  Owen,  near  Missoula,  hav- 
ing been  six  months  and  three  days  on  the  road. 
Mr.  Liscom  here  disposed  of  his  outfit  and  went 
to  work  for  Maj.  Owen  on  the  buildings  of  the 
cantonment  and  post,  and  four  months  later  he 
continued  his  journey  to  Portland,  Ore.,  where 
he  secured  employment  on  the  steamer  Brother 
Jonathan,  which  had  a  donkey  engine,  as  its  en- 
gineer. He  served  in  this  capacity  until  January, 
1863,  when  the  ship  was  sunk,  with  616  persons  on 
board.  The  disaster  was  a  frightful  one,  as  only 
thirteen  escaped,  Mr.  Liscom  being  one  of  the  num- 
ber. He  swam  three  miles,  reaching  the  shore  when 
utterly  exhausted.  Returning  to  Portland,  he  re- 
mained there  for  a  time  and  then  started  for  Mon- 
tana. Here  he  located  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley, 
where  he  engaged  in  stockfarming,  raising  horses 
and  cattle,  while  he  also  devoted  considerable  at- 
tention to  mining  on  Gold  creek  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Helena,  while  later  he  became  a  stage  driver,  in 
which  employment  he  had  a  number  of  thrilling  ex- 
periences, his  coach  being  held  up  by  the  road 
agents  on  several  occasions.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  conveying  a  party  of  thirteen  men  equipped 
with  shotguns,  whom  four  bandits  held  up  the  stage 
and  secured  a  large  amount  of  booty,  one  of  the 
men  on  the  stage  being  so  frightened  that  he  be- 
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came  temporarily  insane.  He  later  became  a  resi- 
dent of  the  city  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  where  he 
made  his  home  for  many  years.  Mr.  Liscom  con- 
tinued stage  driving  until  1874,  when  he  went  on 
the  stampede  to  the  Black  Hills.  There  he  re- 
mained two  years,  engaged  in  the  livery  business, 
and  then  sold  his  interests  in  that  locality  and  went 
to  Sidney  county.  Neb.,  where  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  the  cattle  business  until  1879,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Montana  and  located  on  his  present 
ranch  in  Custer  county,  where  he  now  has  a  landed 
estate  of  2,296  acres,  with  improvements  of  the  best, 
including  a  substantial  and  commodious  ranch 
home.  Brandenberg  is  his  postoffice  address.  Here 
Mr.  Liscom  is  engaged  in  raising  highgrade 
horses  and  cattle  upon  an  extensive  scale,  and  in 
cattle  operations  are  of  much  importance,  and 
through  his  well  directed  efforts  mucn  has  been  done 
to  advance  the  horse  industry  in  the  state.  He  has 
ever  been  a  stanch  Democrat,  and  he  is  a  valued, 
honored  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Montana 
Pioneer  Association.  In  1864  Mr.  Liscom  wedded 
Miss  Martha  Boyd,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  she 
died  in  1889,  leaving  no  children.  On  May  10, 
1891,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Myrt  Gierhart,  who 
was  born  in  Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Liscom  are  en- 
joying their  life  on  the  ranch  in  the  improvement 
of  which  their  time  is  happily  passed. 


ALBERT  L  LOEB,  of  the  law  firm  of  Nolan  & 
Loeb,  Helena,  a  young  attorney  of  brilliant  at- 
tainments, is  a  Montanian  by  nativity,  having  been 
born  in  Helena  January  22,  1872.  He  is  the  son  of 
Bernhard  and  Jeannette  (Kander)  Loeb,  both  na- 
tives of  Germany.  Albert  L  Loeb  is  the  younger  of 
two  sons  (Mr.  B.  K.  Loeb,  of  Helena,  being  the 
elder).  He  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Helena,  studying  law  in  the  law 
office  of  Toole  &  Wallace,  and  then  entered  that  su- 
perior scholastic  institution,  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, at  Ann  Arbor.  From  there  he  was  graduated 
from  the  law  department  in  1892  with  the  degree 
of  LL.  B.,  and  he  was  at  once  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  United  States  courts,  and  also  in  the 
state  courts  of  Montana. 

In  1899  Mr.  Loel)  was  appointed  assistant  at- 
torney-general for  Montana,  and  he  is  now  asso- 
ciated with  Hon.  C.  B.  Nolan  in  the  practice  of 
law  at  Helena.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Fifth  legis- 
lative assembly  (1897)  of  Montana,  and  was  elected 


speaker  pro  tem.  of  that  body.  It  was  while  a 
member  of  this  session  that  Mr.  Loeb  introduced 
the  present  amendment  to  the  state  constitution 
relative  to  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  which 
was  thereafter  adopted  by  the  people,  and  hence 
he  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  suggested  the 
first  amendment  to  our  constitution  that  was  rati- 
fied by  the  people.  Fraternally  Mr.  Loeb  is  a 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World 
and  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  was  the  first 
president  of  the  society  of  Sons  and  Daughters  of 
Montana  Pioneers.  Socially  he  is  highly  esteemed 
in  the  community  in  which  he  was  born,  and  in 
which  he  has  so  admirably  succeeded  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  possesses  sterling  qualities,  and  is  re- 
garded as  a  safe,  conservative  and  conscientious 
attorney. 


JONATHAN  G.  LOBB,  M.  D.— In  the  impor- 
J  tant  professional  field  in  which  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  is  involved  Montana  has 
been  signally  favored  in  having  enlisted  able  and 
skillful  disciples  of  Aesculapius,  and  among  them 
is  numbered  Dr.  Jonathan  George  Lobb,  of  Butte. 
He  is  a.  native  of  Canada,  born  in  Mariposa  town- 
ship. Little  Britain,  on  August  2,  1866,  the  son  of 
John  and  Lucy  (Brown)  Lobb,  natives  of  Cornwall, 
England,  who  accompanied  their  parents  to  Can- 
ada in  early  youth,  John  Lobb  having  made  the 
trip  in  a  sailing  vessel  when  a  lad  of  twelve  years. 
He  eventually  operated  a  chair  factory  at  Darling- 
ton, Canada,  where  he  died  in  1880,  his  wife  hav- 
ing passed  away  in  1867,  when  her  son  Jonathan 
was  but  one  year  old. 

Dr.  Lobb  received  the  advantages  afforded  by 
the  excellent  public  schools,  completing  a  course 
of  study  in  the  high  school  at  Bowmanville,  On- 
tario, Canada.  In  1888  he  entered  a  factory  in 
Toronto  and  learned  the  carriage  trimmer's  trade, 
removing  to  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  1889,  and  there 
working  at  his  trade  for  four  years.  He  had  early 
determined  to  enter  a  broader  sphere  of  endeavor, 
and  his  leisure  moments  were  given  to  a  careful 
and  well-directed  study  of  medicine.  In  1893  he 
matriculated  in  the  celebrated  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, of  Chicago,  and  after  its  very  thorough  course 
of  technical  study  and  practical  clinical  work,  he 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1897,  receiving  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  From  Chicago  he 
removed  to  Stanley,  Chippewa  county,  Wis.,  where 
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he  began  medical  practice,  remaining  there  until 
October,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  in 
Butte,  where  he  has  since  been  in  general  prac- 
tice, associated  with  Dr.  George  H.  Wells.  His 
natural  predilection  for  his  profession  and  his 
signally  thorough  preparation  have  made  him  an 
able  physician  and  surgeon.  His  genial  presence 
and  abiding  sympathy  have  done  much  to  advance 
his  reputation.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Inter-State  Medical  Association,  in 
whose  al¥airs  he  maintains  a  deep  interest.  Fra- 
ternally the  Doctor  is  identified  with  Damon  Lodge 
of  the  Knights  of  P3'thias,  and  in  politics  he  main- 
tains an  in<lepen(lent  attitude. 


HON.  NEWTON  W.  McCONNELL,  chief  jus- 
tice of  Montana  under  appointment  from 
President  Cleveland  in  1887,  is  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Montana  bar,  and  one  of  the  most 
highly  esteemed  residents  of  Helena.  He  was  born 
in  Marshall  county,  Tenn.,  of  Scotch-Irish  descent. 
His  grandfather,  Manuel  McConnell,  was  born  at 
Port  Tobacco,  Md.,  from  whence  he  removed  to 
South  Carolina.  A  farmer  and  a  devout  Presby- 
terian, he  served  with  distinction  in  the  colonial 
army  during  the  Revolution,  participating  in  the 
battles  of  Cowpens  and  King's  Mountain,  and  in 
numerous  lesser  engagements.  He  was  married  in 
South  Carolina  to  Miss  Armstrong,  and  with  her 
removed  to  Tennessee  in  1805,  where  he  died  in 
Marshall  county  in  1843.  They  were  parents  of 
three  sons  and  five  daughters.  Their  second  son, 
Jeremiah,  father  of  Judge  McConnell,  was  born  in 
Georgia  in  1798  and  was  taken  when  a  child  of 
seven  years  by  his  parents  to  their  new  home  in 
the  wild  woods  of  the  unsettled  Tennessee  country. 
Here  he  received  an  elementary  education  in  such 
schools  as  the  primitive  civilization  of  the  state 
afiforded.  He  married  Miss  Annabel  Martin,  a 
native  of  North  Carolina.  One  of  the  earliest  set- 
tlers in  the  south  was  her  father,  an  Irish  gentleman, 
and  her  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  maternal,  were 
patriotic  participants  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
Jeremiah  McConnell  and  his  wife  lived  long  lives 
in  Marshall  county,  Tenn..  where  they  reared  their 
seven  children  and  where  the  father,  a  man  of  a  stu- 
dious, retiring  disposition  and  exemplary  habits, 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy- four,  and  the  mother  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  They  were  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  local  Presbyterian  church. 

Newton   W.    McConnell   was   the  third  child   of 


his  parents,  and  received  his  earlier  education  at 
the  academies  of  Pleasant  Grove  and  Lewisburg 
and  at  Anderson  College.  He  then  entered  Alle- 
gheny College  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  from  that 
celebrated  school  he  was  duly  graduated,  and  then 
taught  school  and  soon  became  principal  of  Girard 
(Pa.)  Academy  for  two  years.  The  next  two  years 
he  was  principal  of  the  Hartsville  (Tenn.)  Female 
College.  Mr.  McConnell  early  decided  upon  the 
law  as  his  future  profession  and  while  at  Harts- 
ville he  began  the  study  of  elementary  law  works, 
which  he  continued  assiduously,  thoroughly 
grounding  himself  in  the  fundamental  principles  of 
law,  and  it  was  in  Hartsville  that  he  began  legal 
practice,  and  here  he  continued  winning  reputation 
and  prosperity  until  1887.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  Ninth  senatorial  district  in  the  state 
senate,  and  served  on  the  committee  on  public 
schools.  He  here  championed  a  bill  which  gave 
Tennessee  its  present  liberal  public  school  system, 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Union.  To  this  measure, 
which  gave  negro  children  the  privileges  accorded 
to  those  of  white  parentage,  there  was  strong  op- 
position. Race  prejudice  was  rife  and  a  great  deal 
of  eloquence  was  displayed  in  the  objections  to  the 
measure.  But  Mr.  McConnell  stood  firrply  by  his 
principles,  and  never  wavered  until  the  bill  became 
a  law.  In  1874  Mr.  McConnell  was  a  candidate 
for  congress  before  the  Democratic  convention  of 
the  Fourth  congressional  district  of  Tennessee.  The 
convention  adopted  the  two-thirds  rule,  and  after 
200  ballots,  in  one  of  which  he  came  within  one- 
sixth  of  a  vote  of  the  nomination,  he  withdrew  in 
favor  of  the  Hon.  S.  M.  Fite,  judge  of  the  Fifth 
judicial  district,  who  was  nominated.  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell was  then  appointed  by  Gov.  Porter  to  fill, 
until  the  next  election,  the  vacancy  on  the  bench 
caused  by  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Fite,  and  he  was 
chosen  without  opposition  to  fill  the  unexpired  term, 
which  he  did  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the 
bench.  As  a  candidate  for  re-election,  he  was 
again  successful  after  an  exciting  campaign.  He 
remained  on  the  bench  until  the  fall  of  1886,  and 
during  his  term  of  office  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D. 
Without  solicitation  on  the  part  of  Judge  McCon- 
nell, in  1887,  he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
Montana.  In  December,  1888,  he  tendered  his  resig- 
nation of  this  high  office,  but  his  successor  did  not 
take  the  position  until  March,  1889.  Relieved  from 
official  duties  he  again  entered  the  legal  field  in  com- 
pany with  Senator  Thomas  A.  Carter,  of  Helena. 
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and  Hon.  J.  B.  Clayberg,  in  the  firm  of  McConnell, 
Carter  &  Clayberg.  This  subsequently  became 
McConnell  &  Clayberg,  and  later  McConnell,  Clay- 
berg &  Gunn.  It  is  now  McConnell  &  McConnell, 
Odell  W.  McConnell  being  the  junior  member. 
(See  his  sketch  on  another  page  of  this  work.) 
The  firm  was  organized  in  April,  1896. 

On  February  26,  1856,  Newton  W.  McConnell 
was  married  to  Miss  Nannie  Elizabeth  McCall,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  McCall.  Mrs. 
McConnell  died  August  19,  1901.  She  was  remark- 
able for  her  unselfish  devotion  to  the  good  of 
others.  She  was  universally  beloved  and  never 
had  an  enemy.  Their  three  children  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Frank  Winston,  Odell  Whitfield  and  Annie 
Eloise.  While  a  resident  of  Tennessee  Judge 
McConnell  served  successively  as  deputy  grand 
master,  grand  orator  and  grand  master  of  the 
Masonic  order  of  that  state,  and  is  a  Presbyterian, 
having  been  a  member  of  that  church  since  he  was 
seventeen  years  old.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
he  has  been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  untiring  in  his 
efforts  for  the  success  of  his  party,  in  whose  councils 
he  is  a  most  influential  factor.  The  history  of 
Montana  presents  no  abler  or  more  distinguished 
jurist  than  Judge  McConnell.  His  arrival  in  the 
state  was  followed  rapidly  by  his  advancement  in 
his  profession,  a  progress  that  has  seen  no  back- 
ward steps  and  which  has  established  him  in  a 
most  enviable  position.  He  was  ever  an  alert,  fear- 
less and  brilliant  advocate,  devoted  to  the  cause  of 
his  client,  and  eloquent  in  his  pleas.  Many  of  the 
most  important  cases  before  the  courts  when  he 
was  in  practice  have  been  entrusted  to  his  care, 
and  his  opponents  have  always  found  him  armed  at 
every  point  with  facts,  figures,  authorities  and  the 
ablest  presentations  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  law.  Aside  from  his  profound  legal  erudition 
Judge  McConnell  is  possessed  of  a  wide  range  of 
general  knowledge,  which  always  strongly  fortifies 
and  buttresses  the  legal  attainments  of  our  most 
successful  practitioners.  In  civil  as  well  as  in  pro- 
fessional life  he  is  ever  a  broad-minded,  liberal  and 
progressive  gentleman,  revered  as  much  for  his 
kindliness  of  disposition  and  admirable  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  as  for  his  superior  legal  and  foren- 
sic abilitv. 


pAPT.-  WILLIAM  LOGAN.— None  is  more 
V^  worthy  of  determinate  representation  in  the 
pages  of  this  work,  as  an  example  of  that  sterling 


character  which  the  Emerald  Isle  has  contributed 
to  the  complex  fabric  of  our  national  common- 
wealth than  Capt.  William  Logan,  whose  loyalty 
to  the  land  of  his  adoption  was  signally  shown  in 
the  valiant  service  that  he  accorded  as  one  of  her 
soldiers— a  service  which  ended  only  when  he  met 
the  grim  messenger  of  death  on  the  battlefield  of 
Big  Hole,  Mont.,  on  August  9,  1877.  It  is  with 
marked  satisfaction  that  we  here  give  tribute  to  his 
memory.  He  was  born  in  County  Louth,  Ireland, 
December  9,  1830,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  be- 
ing the  son  of  Thomas  D.  and  Margaret  (Rohan) 
Logan,  who  passed  their  entire  lives  in  Ireland.  Of 
their  family  of  three  sons  and  five  daughters,  Capt. 
Logan  was  the  only  one  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States.  His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  a  man  of  high  intellectual  attainments 
and  force  of  character.  Of  the  sons  it  is  worthy  of 
record  that  Charles  was  colonel  of  the  Sixty-first 
Highlanders,  that  Archibald  was  a  captain  in  the 
British  navy,  Thomas  is  now  a  resident  of  Scotland, 
while  Capt.  Logan,  the  other  son,  has  acquired  na- 
tional fame  by  his  gallantry. 

William  Logan  completed  his  educational  discip- 
line in  famous  old  Trinity  College,  where  he  grad- 
uated about  1847,  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
1848.  He  located  in  New  Orleans,  where  he  first 
found  work  at  railroading,  continuing  to  advance 
until  he  became  assistant  engineer.  He  resigned 
this  ofiice  and  enlisted  in  Company  I,  Seventh 
United  States  Infantry,  as  a  private,  the  regiment 
having  been  recruited  in  New  Orleans  for  service  in 
the  Mexican  war.  Capt.  Logan  served  under  Gen. 
Taylor  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  later  under  Gen. 
Scott,  with  whom  he  served  until  the  fall  of  the  city 
of  Mexico,  participating  in  all  engagements  in  which 
his  command  took  part.  He  continued  with  his 
regiment  as  first  sergeant  after  the  war,  this  having 
been  assigned  to  the  work  of  guarding  the  frontier 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  to  opposing  the 
depredations  of  the  Indians.  The  regiment  finally 
surrendered  to  Gen.  Kirby  Smith,  in  1861,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  war.  Captain  Logan 
was  paroled  and  sent  to  Rouse's  Point,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  the  regiment  was  ex- 
changed the  succeeding  fall.  He  again  entered  the 
service  in  the  spring  of  1862  with  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  and  was  with  his  regiment  until  the  bat- 
tle of  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  and  was  conveyed  to  the 
hospital  at  David's  Island,  in  New  York  harbor, 
where  he  served  as  hospital  steward  after  he  had 
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sufficiently  recuperated.  Prior  to  receiving  this 
wound  Capt.  Logan  had  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Chancellorsville  and  Snecker's  Gap.  Hav- 
ing rejoined  his  regiment,  he  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant  thereof  in  1864,  and,  after  the  sur- 
render of  Lee,  he  went  to  St.  Augustine,  Fla., 
where  he  served  as  quartermaster-general  until 
1869.  when  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Fort 
Steele,  Wyo.,  where  it  was  engaged  in  construc- 
tion work  and  in  guarding  the  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road, then  in  construction.  Capt.  Logan  moved 
on  to  Fort  Beaufort,  N.  D.,  in  1870,  remaining  at 
that  station  until  1872,  which  was  the  year  of  his  ad- 
vent in  Montana,  and  here  he  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber to  take  part  in  the  Yellowstone  expedition.  Be- 
ing still  in  the  military  department  of  the  United 
States  service,  Capt.  Logan  was  called  upon  to 
show  his  mettle  in  conflict  with  the  Indians,  taking 
part  in  "Baker's  fight"  near  Billings,  and  he  was 
officer  of  the  guard  on  the  night  when  the  attack 
was  made  by  the  hostile  Sioux,  and  for  his  effective 
service  on  this  occasion  he  received  honorable  men- 
tion. From  1872  to  1876  he  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Shaw,  doing  recruiting  service  at  Dubuque,  Iowa, 
during  the  first  two  years  of  this  time,  and  in  1875 
he  was  commissioned  captain.  In  the  centennial 
year  he  rejoined  his  regiment,  was  with  Gen. 
Gibbon  in  the  Sioux  campaign,  and  was  on  the 
ground  where  Custer  was  killed  the  day  after  this 
memorable  disaster.  Returning  to  Fort  Shaw,  in 
the  spring  of  1877,  he  was  removed  to  Fort  Mis- 
soula, then  in  course  of  construction,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  called  forth  to  accompany  Gen. 
Gibbon  on  the  expedition  which  culminated  in 
the  battle  of  Big  Hole,  where  he  met  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  a  vengeful  squaw.  His  death  ended 
a  career  of  signal  honor  and  valiant  service  of 
bravery  and  gallantry  noted  by  his  superior  officers 
and  was  on  the  high  road  to  further  promotion. 
His  loss  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  United  States 
army,  and  it  was  deeply  mourned  not  only  by  his 
companions  in  arms,  but  also  by  a  very  wide  circle 
of  devoted  friends.  His  remains  now  repose  in  the 
national  cemetery  on  the  Custer  battlefield,  having 
been  removed  to  that  sepulcher  in  1882. 

In  1854,  in  Texas,  Capt.  Logan  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Odelia  Furlong,  a  native  of  the 
famous  old  city  of  Strasburg,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Germany,  whence  she  came  with  her  parents  to  the 
United  States,  the  family  settling  in  Texas.  To 
Capt.  and  Mrs.  Logan  were  born  thirteen  chil- 
dren :  four  sons  and  three  daughters  are  now  living : 


William  R.,  a  resident  of  Helena ;  Frances,  wife 
of  Brig.-Gen.  Comba,  of  the  Fifth  United 
States  Infantry,  at  Fort  Sheridan,  111. ;  Thomas  A., 
late  of  the  First  Washington  Infantry,  and  who 
was  in  active  service  in  Manila;  Maggie,  wife  of 
Maj.  J.  T.  Van  Arsdale,  now  at  Fort  Davis,  near 
Nome,  Alaska,  with  the  Seventh  United  States  In- 
fantry; Sidney  M.,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Kali- 
spell;  Katharine,  the  wife  of  J.  W.  Luke,  of  Hel- 
ena; and  Archie,  who  served  as  second  lieutenant 
in  the  First  Montana  Regiment  in  the  Philippines, 
and  now  stationed  at  Fort  Davis,  Alaska. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  of  Capt.  Logan  would  not 
be  complete  without  at  least  a  passing  reference 
to  a  romantic  incident  following  his  death  at  Big 
Hole.  As  stated  in  the  foregoing  biography,  Capt. 
Logan  was  descended  from  a  Scottish  family 
one  of  his  ancestors  being  the  Bruce.  Those  famil- 
iar with  the  history  of  Scotland  will  recall  the  am- 
bition of  the  Bruce  to  visit  the  Holy  Lands,  his 
death  with  that  ambition  yet  unrealized,  his  request 
of  the  Douglas  that,  since  fate  had  debarred  him 
from  the  realization  of  his  most  cherished  ambition, 
the  latter  carry  his  heart  to  the  scene  of  the  cruci- 
fixion; how  the  Douglas,  complying  with  the  dying 
request  of  his  chief,  placed  the  heart  in  a  silver  cas- 
ket and  how  subsequently,  in  a  battle  with  the  Sara- 
cens, he  cast  the  casket  into  the  thick  of  the  fight 
crying  "Go  first,  brave  heart,  in  battle,  as  thou  were 
wont  to  do,  and  Douglas  will  follow  thee ;"  how  the 
heart  and  casket  were  subsequently  recovered, 
pierced  with  a  barbarian  spear,  and  how  the 
"bleeding  heart"  has  ever  since  been  a  part  and  par- 
cel of  Scottish  history  and  tradition.  In  that  battle 
were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Logan  (origin- 
ally Lagan,  a  low  place),  Walter  and  Robert.  One 
of  them  was  killed  in  the  battle  and  the  other  sub- 
sequently married  a  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce  and 
granddaughter  of  the  Bruce.  From  that  time  the 
Logan  crest  has  been  a  heart  pierced  by  a  passion 
nail  surrounding  by  a  belt  bearing  the  inscription 
"In  hoc  majorum  virtus."  When  William  Logan 
started  on  his  journey  to  America  his  father  gave 
him  a  seal  ring  which  had  been  in  the  family  for 
many  generations.  The  seal  was  the  family  crest 
engraven  and  enamelled  on  a  violet-colored  stone. 
During  Logan's  residence  in  Florida  he  became 
worshipful  master  of  his  Masonic  lodge  and  when 
he  moved  north  he  was  presented  by  his  Masonic 
friends  with  a  plain  band  ring  covered  with  Masonic 
emblems  in  enamel.  Both  rings  were  on  the  little 
finger  of  his  left  hand  until  after  his  death.     Capt. 
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Logan  was  killed  very  early  in  the  Big  Hole 
engagement,  and  shortly  after  his  death  the  troops 
were  driven  back  from  the  main  battlefield  to  a  tim- 
bered point,  the  bodies  of  the  slain  thus  being  left 
in  the  possession  of  the  Indians.  Capt.  Logan's 
body  was  stripped  of  its  uniform,  his  scalp  taken 
off  and  the  finger  bearing  the  two  rings  removed  by 
the  Indians.  His  widow  vainly  endeavored  for 
years  to  recover  these  rings,  advertising  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  and  in  the  territorial  news- 
papers. About  three  years  after  the  fight  a  Nez 
Perce  Indian  was  killed  near  the  international 
boundary  line  by  an  Indian  of  another  tribe  and 
the  seal  ring  was  found  on  his  body.  It  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  until  it  finally  came  to  the  notice  of 
"Billy"  Todd,  in  Fort  Benton,  who  recognized  it  as 
the  one  formerly  worn  by  his  old  friend,  Capt. 
Logan.  He  redeemed  it  from  the  old  trapper  who 
had  it  and  sent  it  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Can- 
tonment Bad  Lands  on  the  Missouri  river.  An 
officer  was  sent  to  deliver  the  ring  to  Mrs. 
Logan  at  Helena  and  since  then  the  ring  has 
been  worn  by  William  R.  Logan,  oldest  son  of 
the  Captain. 

For  years  no  trace  was  had  of  the  Masonic  ring 
and  all  hope  of  recovering  it  was  given  up  by  the 
family.  In  1900,  however,  nearly  twenty-three 
years  after  the  fight,  while  William  R.  Logan  was 
residing  at  the  Blackfoot  agency,  a  Piegan  squaw 
entered  his  office  to  lay  before  the  agent  one  of  the 
many  grievances  with  which  the  Indians  are  af- 
flicted. On  one  of  her  fingers  she  wore  a  band 
ring  much  worn,  but  still  showing  faintly  the  out- 
lines of  many  Masonic  emblems.  Mr.  Logan  im- 
mediately recognized  the  ring  as  his  father's  and 
easily  succeeded  in  purchasing  it  from  the  old 
squaw,  who  gave  this  brief  account  of  her  connec- 
tion with  it : 

A  few  months  after  the  battle  of  the  Big  Hole 
a  hunting  party  of  Blackfeet  and  Piegans  encoun- 
tered a  party  of  Nez  Perces  near  the  Cypress  Hills 
in  northern  Montana  and  -a  brisk  fight  ensued  in 
which  a  number  of  Indians  were  killed  on  both 
sides.  Among  the  fallen  Nez  Perces  was  a  buck 
who  wore  this  ring.  The  finger  was  removed,  pre- 
cisely as  the  corresponding  finger  was  removed 
from  the  lawful  owner  of  the  ring  twenty-three 
years  before,  and  was  worn  by  the  victorious  Pie- 
gan until  his  death,  when  it  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  his  squaw  who  sold  it  to  Capt.  Logan'-: 
son.  So  after  a  separation  of  twenty-three  years 
the  rings  again  repose  side  by  side. 


AIMLLIAM  R.  LOGAN,  oldest  son  of  Capt. 
VV  Logan,  is  a  native  of  Texas,  born  at  Fort 
Belknap  on  March  29,  1856.  After  educational 
training  in  the  various  sections  of  the  countrv 
where  his  parents  maintained  their  temporary  home, 
attending  St.  Joseph  College,  Mo.,  for  two  years, 
inheriting  the  military  ardor  of  his  father,  in  1876, 
he  was  a  scout  in  the  Sioux  campaign.  Being  rec- 
ommended by  Gens.  Gibbon  and  Terry  for  a 
commission,  he  was  ordered  to  Fort  Shaw  for  ex- 
amination in  the  year  mentioned.  He  successfully 
passed  the  examination,  but  refused  to  accept  the 
commission,  for  it  implied  his  assignment  to  the 
Ninth  Cavalry,  a  negro  regiment.  In  1877  Gen. 
Sherman  accorded  him  an  appointment  as  post- 
trader  at  Fort  Missoula,  which  he  held  two  years. 
Soon  after  this  he  came  to  Helena,  which  city  has 
since  been  his  home  and  business  lieadquarters. 
Here  he  is  successfully  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  also  has  important  mining 
interests.  In  1898  he  was  appointed  United  States 
Indian  agent  at  the  Blackfoot  agency,  resigning  the 
office  in  April,  1900,  to  devote  his  attention  to  his 
private  affairs.  In  politics  he  gave  a  stalwart  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  party. 

In  1890  were  solemnized  the  nuptials  of  Mr.  Lo- 
gan and  Miss  Mary  Redding,  a  native  of  Helena, 
and  they  have  two  children :  Francis  and  Janet. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Logan  belongs  to  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  social  circles  the  fam- 
ily occupy  a  prominent  position,  their  home  bein^ 
a  center  of  refined  hospitality. 


OIDNEY  M.  LOGAN,  fourth  son  of  Capt.  Wil- 
O  Ham  and  Odelia  (Furlong)  Logan,  was  born  at 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  on  March  2,  1867.  He  came  to 
Montana  in  1872  with  his  father,  who  was  stationed 
at  Fort  Shaw,  and  here  Sidney  was  reared,  receiving 
his  education  in  the  schools  of  Helena  and  studying 
law  with  Wade,  Toole  &  Wallace.  He  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  1889  at  the  May  term  of  the  supreme 
court  at  Helena,  but  in  a  short  time  went  to  Seattle, 
remained  one  year,  then  came  to  Kalispell  and  es- 
tablished himself  in  that  incipient  city  in  1891.  In 
1893,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  creating  Flat- 
head county,  he  was  appointed  its  first  county  at- 
torney and  in  1894  was  elected  to  succeed  himself 
in  that  office.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  In 
religion  his  preferences  are  for  the  Disciples 
church ;  and   fraternally  he  is  coimected  with  the 
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Royal  Highlanders.  Mr.  Logan  was  married  on 
June  25,  1890,  at  Helena,  to  Miss  Cleora  Stout,  a 
daughter  of  R.  P.  and  Ella  (Toole)  Stout,  and  a 
niece  of  Gov.  Toole.  She  is  a  lineal  descendant 
of  the  gallant  Col.  Porter,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
Their  children  are  Cleora  L.,  Luella,  Eula,  Sidney 
M.  and  William  R.  Logan. 


JOSEPH  P.  LOSSL  has  contributed  largely  to- 
ward developing  the  resources  of  Beaverhead 
county  and  thereby  conserving  the  general  wel- 
fare. Though  a  young  man  he  is  the  pioneer  mer- 
chant of  the  town  of  Wisdom.  He  is  a  man  of  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  force  of  character,  and  in  all 
the  relations  of  Hfe  his  course  has  been  such  as  to 
warrant  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  come  in  contact.  Mr.  Lossl  was 
born  in  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Racine,  Wis.,  on 
March  6,  i860,  being  the  eldest  of  the  five  children 
of  Joseph  and  Louisa  (Blessinger)  Lossl,  the  for- 
mer born  in  Austria,  while  the  latter  was  born  in 
the  famous  old  German  town,  Baden-Baden.  The 
father  came  to  America  in  1852  and  located  in 
Racine,  where  he  conducted  a  successful  tanning 
business  for  many  years,  owning  his  own  tannery, 
moved  to  Pioneer,  Mont.,  in  1885,  and  died  Decem- 
ber 9,  1900.  His  wife  is  still  living  at  Pioneer, 
Mont. 

Joseph  P.  Lossl  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  city  and  thereafter  engaged  in  tanning 
in  Wisconsin  until  1882,  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  Pioneer,  Deer  Lodge  county, 
and  engaged  in  placer  mining,  which  he  followed 
for  five  years.  In  1885  he  supplemented  his  edu- 
cational disciplme  by  taking  a  course  in  a  business 
college  in  the  city  of  Helena.  Eventually  he 
opened  a  general  merchandise  store  in  Pioneer, 
conducting  the  same  until  1895,  when  he  came  to 
Beaverhead  county,  locating  in  Wisdom,  where  he 
bought  out  a  small  store  and  opened  the  first  gen- 
eral merchandise  establishment  in  the  Big  Hole 
basin,  there  being  but  two  buildings  in  the  town 
at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He  also  owns  a  good 
ranch  of  160  acres  contiguous  to  the  village,  also 
the  ground  and  buildmg  where  his  store  is  lo- 
cated, and  has  an  interest  in  a  general  store  at 
Pioneer,  being  associated  there  with  his  younger 
brother,  George  Lossl.  who  has  charge  of  the 
same.  He  started  the  first  mercantile  house  at 
Jackson,   Beaverhead  county,  but  eventually  dis- 


posed of  it.  His  business  enterprises  also  extend 
still  farther,  for  he  holds  an  interest  in  promising 
quartz  mines  on  Gold  creek,  Grant  county.  In 
politics  Mr.  Lossl  supports  the  Democratic  party, 
but  has  never  aspired  to  the  honors  or  emoluments 
of  public  office,  preferring  to  devote  h.s  entire  time 
and  attention  to  his  business  interests. 

On  May  i,  1889,  Mr.  Lossl  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Anna  Hegerman,  who  was  born  in 
Wisconsin,  the  daughter  of  John  Hegerman,  en- 
gaged in  the  Doot  and  shoe  business  m  Racine 
county,  that  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lossl  have  two 
daughters,  namely :  Loretto  L.,  who  was  born 
March  14,  1890,  and  Gertrude  E.,  born  September 
12,  1893. 


pHARLES  H.  LOUD,  judge  of  the  district 
V  court  of  the  Seventh  judicial  district,  at  Miles 
City,  is  known  as  one  of  the  able  jurists  and  legists 
of  Montana,  as  one  who  has  served  capably  in 
positions  of  high  trust  and  who  has  been  identified 
with  the  industrial  activities  of  the  commonwealth 
in  which  he  has  made  his  home  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years.  He  was  born  in  Weymouth, 
Norfolk  county,  Mass.,  on  the  20th  of  November, 
1858.  The  family  dates  back  to  colonial  days  in 
New  England,  and  the  family  name  is  more  than 
once  enrolled  on  the  muster  rolls  of  the 
Continental  army  of  the  Revolution.  Cyrus 
Loud,  father  of  Charles  H.  Loud,  was  a  man- 
ufacturer of  boots  and  shoes  at  Weymouth, 
Mass.,  for  many  years,  and  that  state  was 
his  home  until  his  death  in  1897.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Betsey  Loud,  belonged 
to  a  collateral  branch  of  the  family,  and,  like  her 
husband,  was  born  in  Massachusetts.  She  is  now 
seventy-two.  They  had  two  children,  George  B., 
who  is  now  a  man  of  forty-six  years,  and  Charles 
H.  Loud.  In  the  public  schools  of  Weymouth 
judge  Loud  was  prepared  for  Harvard  College, 
but  from  the  force  of  ciccumstances  he  did  not  at- 
tend that  famous  institution,  but  instead  turned 
his  attention  to  reading  law  under  the  effective 
direction  of  Judge  E.  C.  Bumpus,  at  Weymouth, 
with  whom  he  studied  nine  months.  He  then  iden- 
tified himself  with  civil  engineering  work  in  the 
office  of  the  city  surveyor  of  Boston,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  and  gained  an  excellent  prac- 
tical and  technical  knowledge.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  period  noted  he  became  an  employe  in  the  engin- 
eering department  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
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&  Hudson  Railroad,  with  which  he  remained  one 
year.  He  then,  in  1880,  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  as  leveler  in  an  engineer- 
ing corps  operating  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
line,  and  for  three  years  he  was  identified  with 
construction  work  on  this  road,  and  was  assistant 
engineer  on  the  Park  branch,  from  Livingston  to 
Cinnabar.  Returning  then  to  the  east,  he,  in  com- 
pany with  eastern  capitalists,  organized  the  Here- 
ford Cattle  Company.  He  then  returned  to  Mon- 
tana and  as  manager  operated  for  this  company 
in  the  cattle  business  on  Pumpkin  creek,  a  tributary 
of  Tongue  river.  In  1886  they  met  with  severe 
losses  and  Mr.  Loud  eventually  withdrew  from  the 
company.  In  1889  he  located  in  Miles  City,  re- 
sumed the  reading  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1891,  and  thereafter  was  in  active  practice. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1889  which  framed  the  organic  laws  under 
which  Montana  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  and, 
in  1890  and  1891,  he  represented  Custer  county 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  so  that 
he  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the  framing 
of  both  the  constitutional  and  statutory  laws  of 
Montana.  He  later  served  two  terms  as  county 
attorney,  and  in  1896  he  was  elected  to  the  bench 
of  the  Seventh  judicial  district,  comprising  the  coun- 
ties of  Yellowstone,  Custer  and  Dawson,  and  he 
has  since  been  incumbent  of  this  exacting  and  dig- 
nified office.  He  was  unanimously  re-elected  in 
1900,  having  been  nominated  in  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  conventions. 

Judge  Loud  has  ever  given  an  unqualified  al- 
legiance to  the  Republican  party  and  was  long  an 
active  factor  in  its  councils.  In  his  fraternal  rela- 
tions he  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order,  affiliating  with  the  lodge  and  chapter  at 
Miles  City  and  the  commandery  of  Knights  Tem- 
plar at  Glendive.  He  is  also  connected  with  the 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  being  a  member  of  Algeria  Temple,  at  Hel- 
ena. During  the  regime  of  Gov.  Ricards  Judge 
Loud  served  as  a  member  of  his  military  staff.  He 
is  also  vice-president  of  the  State  National  Bank, 
of  Miles  City,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Lakin, 
Westfall  &  Co.,  who  are  engaged  in  a  general  mer- 
cantile business  at  Miles  City,  and  senior  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Loud  &  Kitzfeldt,  who  are  in 
the  cattle  business  in  Custer  county.  On  the  21st 
of  December,  1886,  Judge  Loud  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Georgiana  W.  Burrell,  who 
was  born  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  the 
daughter  of  Joseph  W.  Burrell. 


ALBERT  L.  LOVE.— Hiram  W.  Love,  a  native 
of  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  in  1830,  removed 
to  Iowa  in  early  life,  and  was  a  manufacturing 
dealer  in  tinware  until  the  time  of  the  Civil  war, 
when  he  joined  the  Second  Iowa  Cavalry  and 
served  through  the  war,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
major.  After  his  muster  out  at  the  close  of  the 
war  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  then  removed  to  Oregon,  where  he  now 
resides  on  a  fruit  farm,  from  which  he  real- 
izes large  returns.  His  wife  was  Amanda  Ma- 
gill,  a  daughter  pf  Samuel  Magill,  one  of  the 
substantial  citizens  of  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  both 
were  of  Irish  ancestry.  Albert  L.  Love,  son  of  this 
worthy  couple,  was  born  in  Iowa  on  August  30, 
1853,  attended  the  common  schools  and  the  state 
university  of  his  native  state,  and  took  a  special 
course  in  business  training  at  a  commercial  col- 
lege, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1872.  He 
then  went  to  Kansas  City  and  learned  the  tinner's 
trade.  After  following  this  for  two  years  he  be- 
came a  clerk  in  an  Iowa  bank  and  later  in  various 
stores,  becoming  then  travehng  salesman  for  a  Chi- 
cago house,  until  he  became  ill  in  the  fall  of  1877. 
After  recovering  his  health  the  next  spring  he  went 
to  the  Black  Hills,  in  South  Dakota,  and  for  four 
years  engaged  in  bookkeeping.  In  1882  he  re- 
moved to  Montana,  driving  a  bull  outfit  to  Bill- 
ings, arriving  on  August  i,  and  the  next  day  ac- 
cepting a  position  in  a  bank. 

The  next  spring  the  bank  concluded  that  its 
interests  demanded  a  branch  bank  and  sent  Mr. 
Love  to  establish  one  at  Livingston,  making  him 
its  cashier,  a  position  he  held  for  five  years  and 
achieving  a  notable  success  and  reputation.  He 
resigned  at  the  end  of  the  time  named  and  re- 
moved to  Crow  Creek  valley,  in  Jefiferson  county, 
and  engaged  in  stockraising,  but  sold  his  stock  in 
1897  and  in  1898  took  up  his  residence  m  Boze- 
man,  where  he  was  appointed  register  of  the  United 
State  Land  Office,  a  position  which  he  still  holds 
(1901).  He  has  always  been  active  in  political 
affairs  on  the  Republican  side  and  in  1894  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature.  He  later  was  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  state  auditor,  but  was 
unable  to  fully  overcome  the  heavy  adverse  ma- 
jority in  the  state.  Mr.  Love  was  married  on  May 
15,  1884,  to  Miss  Jennie  Goughnour,  of  Living- 
ston, Mont.,  a  daughter  of  Emanuel  Goughnour, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  interested  in 
mining,  among  other  official  stations  having  been 
vice-president  of  the  Cokedale  Coke  and  Coal 
Company,  of  which  Samuel  Hauser  was  president. 
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He  is  an  active  and  zealous  member  of  Bozeman 
Lodge  No.  463,  B.  P.  O.  E.  Whatever  he  has  en- 
gaged in  has  prospered  and  he  is  regarded  one  of 
the  rehable  business  men  of  the  communitv. 


PHILIP  LC)\'ELL. — Time  has  thrown  more  or 
less  of  a  glamour  over  scenes  and  incidents  of 
life  on  the  frontier  during  the  early  pioneer  days 
of  Montana,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  those  who 
were  closely  identified  with  the  events  which  served 
to  make  history  in  those  days  of  privation,  danger 
and  excitement,  find  a  retrospective  review  of  the 
dim  past  rapidly  melting  away  under  conditions  of 
today.  The  advancement  seems  phenomenal  and 
the  march  of  improvement  almost  beyond  belief. 
Well  it  is,  then,  that  there  should  be  left  a  per- 
petual record  concerning  those  who  aided  in  laying 
the  foundations  for  the  great  commonwealth,  and 
fortunate  it  is  that  many  of  Montana's  pioneers 
yet  remain  to  personally  accord  the  information 
upon  which  may  be  based  a  resume  of  their  respec- 
tive careers.  One  of  the  representative  citizens 
and  honored  pioneers  of  Beaverhead  county  is  the 
gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this  paragraph, 
and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  give  his  recollections  place 
among  others  of  the  old-timers  who  lived  and  la- 
bored to  goodly  ends. 

Philip  Lovell  is  a  native  of  England,  born  'in 
Yorkshire,  April  12,  1840,  the  eldest  of  the  five 
children  of  Jonathan  and  Anna  (Abbey)  Lovell, 
both  natives  of  England,  where  they  passed  their 
entire  lives.  The  father  was  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  the  butchering  business  in  Yorkshire, 
and  was  a  man  of  sterling  character.  His  wife  was 
a  member  of  a  prominent  and  well-to-do  family  of 
Yorkshire,  received  the  best  educational  advan- 
tages and  was  a  woman  of  gentle  refinement.  The 
subject  of  this  review  received  his  educational  dis- 
cipline in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  country, 
where  he  was  reared  to  maturity.  At  the  time  of 
his  father's  death  he  was  but  nine  years  of  age, 
and  was  then  taken  in  charge  by  an  uncle,  with 
whom  he  made  his  home,  and  his  initial  business 
experience  was  in  connection  with  the  butchering 
enterprise,  with  the  details  of  which  he  became 
thoroughly  familiar.  In  i860,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  Mr.  Lovell  determined  to  come  to  America, 
believing  that  he  would  here  find  better  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  effort.  He  bade  adieu  to 
home  and  native  land  in  March,  reached  the  west- 


ern hemisphere  and  located  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  where  he  remained  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  thence  coming  to  the  states,  locating  in 
Wisconsin,  where  he  worked  on  a  farm  during  the 
summer  and  attended  school  during  the  winter. 
In  the  spring  of  1861  he  went  to  St.  Paul,  where 
he  was  employed  in  connection  with  the  butchering 
business  until  May  3d  of  the  following  year,  when 
his  adventurous  spirit  led  him  to  start  for  the 
western  frontier.  He  joined  a  company  of  emi- 
grants who  made  the  trip  across  the  plains  to 
Montana  by  the  northern  route.  This  train  was 
composed  of  bull  teams,  and  Mr.  Lovell  had  a 
wagon  in  partnership  with  the  late  F.  E.  Curtis, 
of  Butte.  Their  equipment  included  three  yoke  of 
cattle  and  one  cow.  The  train  passed  through  the 
village  of  New  Ulm,  Minn.,  soon  afterward  the 
scene  of  the  memorable  Sioux  massacre.  As  they 
approached  this  point  their  Indian  scouts  urged 
them  to  make  haste,  as  an  outbreak  of  the  Sioux 
was  momentarily  expected.  The  party  had  not 
proceeded  far  after  leaving  New  Ulm  before  they 
were  overtaken  by  a  band  of  Sioux,  who  began  to 
cut  open  sacks  of  flour  and  commit  other  depre- 
dations. They  were  finally  prevailed  upon  to  leave 
the  train,  being  presented  with  various  gifts  and 
paid  a  sum  of  money ;  thereafter  the  company  en- 
countered no  further  difficulty  with  the  Indians 
while  en  route.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the  trip  the 
train  had  two  halfbreeds  as  guides,  but  after  a 
short  time  the  company  secured  other  Indian 
guides  who  directed  them  on  their  course  to  Fort 
Benton,  arriving  in  July,  and  found  only  the  old 
adobe  fort  and  a  few  primitive  cabins  to  mark  the 
site  of  what  soon  afterward  became  a  thriving  vil- 
lage at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Missouri 
river.  There  were  eighty-two  men  in  the  party, 
and  at  Deer  Lodge  they  separated,  some  going 
on  to  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  After  spending  about 
a  month  on  Hot  Springs  creek  Mr.  Lovell  went  to 
what  afterward  became  Bannack,  the  first  capital 
of  the  territory,  and  there  engaged  in  mining  for 
a  short  time,  but  subsequently  entered  the  employ 
of  Conrad  Kohrs  and  Henry  Crawford,  who  were 
there  engaged  in  the  butchering  business.  In 
1863  Mr.  Lovell  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
late  Col.  C.  A.  Broadwater  in  the  butchering  busi- 
ness, eventually  purchasing  his  partner's  interest. 
At  this  time  the  road  agents  and  border  ruffians 
were  much  in  evidence,  and  so  great  was  the  men- 
ace to  life  and  property  through  this  source  that 
the  law-abiding  citizens  were  soon  constrained  to 
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resort  to  drastic  treatment  and  to  organize  vigi- 
lance committees.  One  night  Mr.  Lovell  chanced 
to  pass  the  cabin  of  two  men,  named  Moore  and 
Reeves,  respectively,  and  they  told  him  that  in  case 
he  heard  shooting  over  on  Yankee  Flat  later  on 
it  would  be  best  for  him  to  keep  away.  It  trans- 
pired that  these  two  joined  other  ruffians  shortly 
afterward  and  proceeded  to  shoot  Indians  for  the 
sport  it  afforded.  Not  much  attention  was  paid 
to  this  dastardly  action  for  some  time,  but  Moore 
and  Reeves  were  finally  arrested,  tried  and  banished 
from  the  town.  The  troubles  continued  and  Mr. 
Lovell  was  familiar  with  all  the  incidents  concern- 
ing most  of  the  difficulties  and  personally  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  those  concerned,  including 
George  Ives,  Plummer  and  others  who  were  exe- 
cuted by  the  vigilance  committees.  The  first  man 
hung  in  Bannack  was  convicted  for  shooting  his 
partner.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  as  he  was  being  taken  through  the  street  to 
the  place  of  execution  Jerry  Sullivan,  who  was  of 
the  same  religious  faith,  rode  with  him  and  en- 
deavored to  cheer  the  condemned  man,  their  being 
no  priest  of  the  church  in  the  town  at  the  time. 
Henry  Plummer  was  the  sheriiT  who  erected  the 
gallows  and  executed  this  man,  and  he  himself  was 
subsequently  hung  on  the  same  gallows  as  one  of 
the  worst  of  desperadoes.  Mr.  Lovell  had  many 
personal  experiences  of  an  exciting  nature  in  the 
early  days,  and  a  number  of  narrow  escapes  from 
death.  He  was  present  at  the  first  miners'  meet- 
ing in  Bannack  when  it  was  decided  to  hang  Plum- 
mer, Stimson  and  Ray,  and  he  gave  his  support 
and  influence  to  the  vigilance  committee  in  their 
eilforts  to  rid  the  country  of  the  notorious  outlaws 
whose  crimes  constitute  a  blot  on  the  fair  escutch- 
eon of  Montana.  He  continued  to  be  engaged  in 
the  meat  market  business  at  Bannack  until  1868, 
when  he  took  up  a  homestead  on  the  Beaverhead 
river,  the  same  being  a  portion  of  his  present  ranch 
property,  now  comprising  3,000  acres  of  valuable 
land,  well  improved  with  substantial  buildings,  in- 
cluding an  attractive  and  commodious  residence. 
He  devotes  his  attention  principally  to  the  raising 
of  high  grade  Sljorthorn  cattle,  and  secures  large 
yields  of  hay  from  his  ranch,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  is  available  for  cultivation. 

Mr.  Lovell  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  influen- 
tial men  of  the  county,  and  is  held  in  high  regard 
as  one  of  the  sterHng  pioneers  of  the  state.  He 
has  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the  Beaver- 
head County  Pioneers'  Society,  and  maintains  a 


deep  interest  in  the  history  and  progress  of  the 
state  where  he  has  made  his  home  for  so  many 
years  and  to  whose  advancement  he  contributed  his 
due  quota.  He  was  commissioner  for  Beaverhead 
county  for  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago, 
in  1893,  and  as  a  member  of  the  state  commission 
did  much  to  give  Montana  due  prominence  in  that 
great  world's  fair.  His  political  support  has  been 
given  to  the  Democratic  party  from  his  early  man- 
hood, and  in  1880  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners,  serving  in  that 
important  office  for  a  period  of  six  years.  He  is 
one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, being  identified  with  Dillon  Lodge  No.  30, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Dillon  Chapter  No.  7.  R.  A.  AI.. 
and  St.  Elmo  Commandery  No.  8,  K.  T..  of  which 
last  he  is  now  treasurer. 

On  July  19,  1875,  Mr.  Lovell  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Ellen  McGowen,  who  was  born  in 
Ohio,  whence  she  came  to  Bannack,  Mont.,  in  the 
early  'seventies.  They  have  no  children.  Our  sub- 
ject and  his  wife  are  both  communicants  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church,  holding  membership 
in  St.  James  church,  at  Dillon.  In  1880  they  made 
a  visit  to  England,  while  they  pass  a  portion  of 
each  winter  in  southern  California.  Their  beauti- 
ful home  is  one  in  which  refined  hospitality  is  ever 
in  evidence,  and  their  friends  are  indeed  numerous. 


JOHN  B.  McCLERNAN.  —  Exercising,  with 
J  marked  discretion  and  impartiality,  high  judi- 
cial functions  as  judge  of  department  three  of 
the  district  court  in  Butte,  and  recognized  as  one  of 
the  able  members  of  the  bar  of  Montana,  it  is  but 
fitting  that  record  should  here  be  entered  concern- 
ing Judge  McClernan.  He  was  born  in  Albany 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  April  23,  1863,  the  son  of  Henry 
and  Anna  (Fox)  McClernan,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Ireland.  Their  marriage  was  solemnized  in 
Albany  county,  N.  Y.,  whither  came  Henry  Mc- 
Clernan from  the  Emerald  Isle  about  1855.  He  is 
a  blacksmith  and  he  and  his  wife  still  reside  in  the 
same  county  where  they  originally  settled. 

Judge  John  B.  McClernan  was  the  fifth  of  the 
ten  children  of  his  parents  and,  after  preliminary 
education  in  the  pubhc  schools,  was  a  student  in 
Albany  Normal  School  from  1878  to  his  gradu- 
ation therefrom  in  the  class  of  1880.  He  at  once 
began  preparation  for  the  study  of  law,  which  he 
had  determined  to  make  his  profession.     L'nder 
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able  preceptors  he  continued  his  reading  of  legal 
text-books  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  until  May  9,  1884,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state.  He  there- 
after was  engaged  in  legal  practice  in  the  cities  of 
Troy  and  Albany,  gaining  knowledge,  skill  and 
reputation  by  his  close  application  and  careful  and 
able  handling  of  business  entrusted  to  him.  He  has 
ever  realized  that  the  truest  ability  in  any  line 
comes  from  hard  work,  and  there  have  been  no 
meteoric  phases  in  his  professional  career.  In  1892 
Judge  McClernan  came  to  Montana,  and  eventu- 
ally made  his  home  and  opened  an  office  in  Butte. 
He  soon  established  a  reputation  for  thorough  and 
comprehensive  legal  knowledge  and  for  ability  to 
apply  it  and  a  due  quota  of  the  business  of  the 
county  and  city  has  come  to  him.  He  is  a  forceful 
advocate  and  a  conservative  counsel.  He  is  a  logi- 
cian as  well  as  a  close  student,  and  he  has  given 
special  attention  to  criminal  and  mining  law.  He 
appeared  for  the  defendants  in  the  celebrated  case 
of  the  People  vs.  Franey  and  Moody.  His  clients 
were  charged  with  holding  up,  robbing  and  killing 
William  Paul  Kruger,  and  the  feeling  against  them 
was  very  bitter.  Although  public  sentiment  was 
strongly  adverse  to  their  clearance  Judge  McCler- 
nan defended  them  with  such  ability  and  masterly 
argument  as  to  secure  their  acquittal.  On  May  2, 
1 901,  Gov.  Toole  appointed  him  judge  of  the 
district  court  in  Silver  Bow  county,  and  he  is 
giving  a  most  excellent  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  this  important  judicial  office.  In  politics 
he  is  a  solid  Democrat,  and  was  identified  with  the 
Herrick  wing  of  the  party  while  a  resident  of 
New  York. 


EDWIN  WARREN  TOOLE,  an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Montana  bar,  and  esteemed  citizen 
of  Helena,  was  born  in  Savannah,  Andrew  county. 
Mo.,  March  24,  1839.  He  is  the  son  of  Edwin  and 
Lucinda  (Shepard)  Toole,  who,  coming  from 
Kentucky  to  Missouri,  settled  at  Sa->'annah  in  1837. 
Here  they  reared  a  large  and  respected  family, 
several  of  whom  are  now  residing  in  Montana. 
The  mother  died  in  her  seventy-seventh  year. 
(Mention  of  the  ancestry  of  the  Toole  family  is 
made  in  the  sketch  of  Gov.  Joseph  Kemp  Toole, 
in  another  portion  of  this  work.)  Edwin  Warren 
Toole  is  the  oldest  living  son  of  his  father's  family. 
In  the  town  of  his  nativity  he  passed  the  days  of 
his  boyhood,  and  he  was  primarily  educated  in  its 
public  schools.     This  education  was  supplemented 


by  a  course  at  the  Masonic  College,  Lexington,  Mo., 
where  the  Hon.  S.  B.  Elkins  and  himself  repre- 
sented the  Philologian  Society,  and  the  Hon.  W. 
Y.  Pemberton,  ex-chief  justice  of  Montana,  and  the 
Hon.  Jerry  Craven,  ex-member  of  congress  from 
Missouri,  represented  the  Erodelphian  Society,  in 
the  annual  debate  at  the  closing  exercises  of  that 
institution  in  i860.  In  1863  Mr.  Toole  came  to 
Montana.  From  that  time  he  has  remained  in  the 
state  as  a  resident,  and  has  achieved  a  brilliant 
reputation  as  one  of  the  foremost  and  strongest 
attorneys  in  practice  before  the  Montana  courts. 
He  has  been  connected,  as  counsel,  with  nearly  all 
of  the  prominent  lawsuits  of  the  country,  and 
with  most  pronounced  success.  Among  these  are 
the  Davis  will  case,  in  which  Hon.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll  was  one  of  the  attorneys ,  St.  Louis  Min- 
ing Company  vs.  Montana  Company  (Limited), 
involving  the  extension  of  the  famous  Drum 
Lummon  Lode;  and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  vs.  Richard  P.  Harden  et  al.  Upon  the 
decision  of  the  latter  case  depended  the  right  to 
millions  of  acres  of  valuable  mineral  land  within 
the  limits  of  the  railroad  grant.  Mr.  Toole  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  state  of  Montana  in  this 
cause  celebre,  having  been  retained  by  Hon.  Martin 
Maginnis,  state  land  commissioner,  in  the  interest 
of  the  miners  and  against  the  railroad  company. 
He  prepared  and  filed  the  original  brief  in  the  case 
in  the  supreme  court,  which  in  its  decision  made 
this  complimentary  reference  to  it : 

"As  justly  observed  by  counsel  for  defendant  in 
their  very  able  brief,  the  reservation  in  the  grant  of 
mineral  lands  was  intended  to  keep  them  under 
Government  control  for  the  public  good  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  benefit  of  the  miner  and  explorer,  instead 
of  compelling  him  to  litigate  or  capitulate  with  a 
stupendous  corporation  and  ultimately  succumb  to 
such  terms,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  amenable 
to  such  servitudes  as  it  might  seem  proper  to 
impose.  The  government  has  exhibited  its  benefi- 
cence in  reference  to  its  mineral  lands  as  it  has  in 
its  disposition  of  its  agricultural  lands,  where  the 
claims  and  rights  of  the  settlers  are  fully  protected. 
The  privilege  of  exploring  for  mineral  lands  was  in 
full  force  at  the  time  of  the  location  of  the  definite 
line  of  the  road  and  was  reserved  and  excepted  out 
of  the  grant  to  plaintiff." 

The  firm  of  Toole,  Bach  &  Toole  terminated 
upon  the  election  of  Joseph  Kemp  Toole  as  gov- 
ernor of  the  state  in  1900,  since  which  time  the  firm 
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has  been  composed  of  E.  W.  Toole  and  ex-Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Thomas  C.  Bach,  under  the 
firm-name  of  Toole  &  Bach.  The  business  of  the 
firm  is  confined  exclusively  to  important  cases 
in  the  superior  courts  of  the  state,  United  States 
supreme  and  circuit  courts  and  circuit  court  of 
appeals  at  San  Francisco.  Among  others,  they  are 
retained  in  the  great  mining  suits  between  the  Mon- 
tana Ore  Purchasing  Company  and  the  Amalga- 
mated Company,  and  cases  connected  with  this  liti- 
gation in  the  supreme  court  of  the  state ;  Glass 
Brothers  vs.  Bayson  &  Baystate  Mining  Company, 
Helena  Water  Works  Company  vs.  the  City  of 
Helena  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  many  other  min- 
ing and  corporation  cases.  Indeed  it  may  be  said 
generally  he  is  a  very  busy  lawyer  and  the  business 
he  has  is  first  class. 

While  Mr.  Toole  has  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
Montana  bar,  he  has  by  no  means  been  neglectful 
of  other  interests.  He  is  largely  interested  in  mines 
and  mining,  and  a  heavy  stockholder  in  many  of  the 
most  productive  of  them.  In  the  real  estate  of 
Helena,  and  elsewhere,  he  has  invested  extensively. 

Politically  Mr.  Toole  has  ever  been  in  active 
sympathy  with  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party.  With  one  exception,  he  has  at  all  times  de- 
clined nomination  for  office.  Once,  early  in  the 
history  of  the  state,  he  defeated  Hon.  James  M. 
Cavanaugh,  who  was  quite  popular  with  the  Irish 
people,  in  his  aspirations  for  a  congressional  nomi- 
nation. On  this  account  the  Irish  vote  became  dis- 
affected, and  Mr.  Toole  was,  in  turn,  defeated  at 
the  polls.  From  that  time  he  has  refused  all 
political  honors,  preferring  to  devote  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  his  numerous  clients.  For 
similar  reasons  he  has  never  connected  himself  with 
any  of  the  numerous  fraternal  societies.  And, 
because  he  has  been  so  thoroughly  attentive  to  his 
duties  as  a  trusted  attorney,  the  people  have  great 
confidence  in  him,  and  fully  appreciate  the  high  po- 
sition that  he  holds  as  a  lawyer  who  fully  under- 
stands and  comprehends  the  law. 

In  his  threefold  capacity  of  citizen,  lawyer  and 
business  man,  Mr.  Toole  must  be  considered  to 
obtain  a  fair  estimate  of  his  character.  As  a  citizen 
he  is  broad-minded,  of  liberal,  progressive  ideas 
and  possessed  of  the  highest  integrity.  Typically 
he  is  a  western  man,  but  with  the  western  breadth 
and  breeziness  he  combines  the  culture  and  re- 
finement of  the  exclusive  east.  To  him  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  west  have  been  seen  with  a  vision 
clearer  than   that  accorded  to  most  of  the  earlier 


pioneers.  Many  of  the  possibilities  that  he  saw  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  are  now  accomplished 
facts,  and  he  has  lived  to  witness  the  full  fruition 
of  his  conceptions.  Ever  a  diligent  student,  he  has 
stored  in  his  eminently  judicial  mind  a  vast  fund  of 
legal  lore,  upon  which  he  can  draw  at  will  to  the 
confusion  of  his  ablest  opponents.  In  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  cases  he  is  painstaking,  precise  and 
methodical.  In  their  presentation  he  marshals  an 
invincible  host  of  authorities  with  a  graphic,  force- 
ful eloquence  that  carries  conviction  with  every 
argument  presented.  As  a  man  of  affairs,  as  an 
eminent  attorney  and  as  a  personal  friend,  he  has 
won  and  holds  the  respect  and  appreciation  of  a 
wide  circle  of  acquaintances  throughout  the  state 
and  a  broader  territory. 


LLEWELLYN  AUGUSTUS  LUCE,  one  of 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  Montana 
bar,  is  an  esteemed  resident  of  Bozeman,  Gallatin 
county.  The  hues  of  his  life  have  been  cast  in 
channels  of  great  prominence.  He  was  born  in 
Kennebec  county,  Me.,  November  11,  1837.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  authentic  records  his  ances- 
tors were  of  the  most  distinguished  colonial  fam- 
ilies of  New  England,  and  settled  there  at  a  very 
early  day  in  the  history  of  America.  His  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather,  Shubael  Luce,  Jr., 
and  Shubael  Luce,  Sr.,  were  soldiers  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution. 

He  is  a  son  of  Atsett  Luce,  also  a  native  of  Ken- 
nebec county,  who  resided  there  during  his  life, 
and  who  died  there,  in  the  old  home,  at  the  age  of 
seventy  years.  The  paternal  grandparents  were 
Shubael  and  Sally  (Atsett)  Luce.  They  were  na- 
tives of  Massachusetts,  but  removed,  early  in  life,  to 
Maine,  dying  in  Kennebec  county  at  an  advanced 
age.  It  is  a  matter  of  note  that  on  both  sides  of 
the  house  of  the  subject  of  this  biographical  men- 
tion the  ancestors  were  people  of  unusual  lon- 
gevity, many  of  them  living  to  the  ages  of  eighty 
and  ninety  years,  and  some  exceeding  the  century 
mark.  The  Luces  came  from  England  to  America 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  The  mother  of  our 
subject,  Abagail  (Rowell)  Luce,  was  born  and 
died  in  the  old  house,  in  Kennebec,  Me.,  where 
he  first  saw  the  light.  She  was  the  mother  of  nine 
children,  two  of  whom  are  still  living,  our  subject 
and  a  brother  in  Massachusetts.  The  mother 
died  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years. 
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It  was  in  the  Xew  England  life  of  early  days, 
made  memorable  and  picturesque  by  the  pens  of 
Hawthorne,  Thoreau,  Longfellow  and  Mrs.  Stowe, 
that  Llewellyn  A.  Luce  passed  amid  the  scenes 
and  environment  of  the  Kennebec  home.  Here  he 
was  reared,  working  industriously  on  the  farm 
during  the  long  days  of  the  summer  months,  and 
snatching  what  little  he  could  of  mental  pabulum 
from  the  shorter  days  of  mid-winter  in  the  dis- 
trict schools.  To  say  that  he  improved  every  op- 
portunity in  the  way  of  acquiring  the  elements  of 
an  education  is  but  to  emphasize  the  character  of 
the  boy  who  was  father  to  the  masterful  man  of 
rare  executive  ability  and  determination  of  char- 
acter. At  about  the  period  before  he  gained  his 
majority  young  Luce  decided  to  see  more  of  the 
great  outer  world,  of  which  he  had  read  so  much 
and  dreamed  so  often.  To  decide  was  to  act  with 
him,  and  the  facilities  with  which  to  accomplish 
this  object  were  at  hand. 

A  captain,  Robert  Crockett,  who  had  married  a 
cousin  of  young  Luce,  took  him  on  board  his  ship, 
and  away  to  sea  he  sailed,  with  every  prospect  of 
having  his  ambition  gratified.  He  sailed  to  New 
Orleans  coastwise,  and  then  across  to  France, 
where  he  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  coro- 
nation of  Napoleon.  He  saw  much,  learned  a 
great  deal  and  treasured  it  all.  He  was  abroad  for 
some  time,  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  returned 
to  the  quiet  homestead  in  Maine,  and  back  to  his 
books,  his  schools  and  academy  at  Sequoit,  N.  Y. 
He  was  then  matriculated  at  the  Maine  Wesleyan 
Seminary.  Subsequently  his  education  was  sup- 
plemented by  the  attentions  of  a  private  tutor  for 
several  years.  He  then  began  the  study  of  law  with 
one  Emory  O.  Bean,  a  man  of  great  local  promi- 
nence in'  Maine  at  that  period.  Soon  after  Mr. 
Luce  turned  his  attention  to  scnool  teaching,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  taught  successfully  in  the 
territory  around  the  place  of  his  nativity.  During 
this  period  he  was  assistant  principal  in  a  private 
boarding  school.  On  his  resignation  of  the  pro- 
fession of  school  teaching  he  returned  to  Clay- 
ville,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  and  assumed  the  po- 
sition of  general  manager  of  his  brother's  store, 
where  he  remained  two  or  more  years. 

In  1865  Mr.  Luce  removed  to  Milford,  Del.,  and 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business.  While  there 
he  assisted  in  laying  out  a  new  town  in  Sussex 
county,  of  that  state.  Two  years  later  he  removed 
to  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  in  Berkley  county,  and 
again    went   into   real   estate   quite  heavily,   specu- 


lating judiciously  and  profitably.  Here  he  com- 
pleted his  course  of  law  studies,  under  Prof.  Black- 
burn, and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  there 
in  1872.  Desiring  a  larger  field  Mr.  Luce  went 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  remained  there  with 
flattering  success  for  ten  years.  During  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  his  time  in  the  national 
capital  he  was  in  the  ofifice  of  the  assistant  attorney- 
general  for  the  department  of  the  interior  and  upon 
his  shoulders  devolved  the  hard  and  arduous  por- 
tions of  the  important  work  of  that  office.  In 
1881  Mr.  Luce  was  chairman  of  a  commission  sent 
out  by  the  United  States  government  to  treat  with 
the  Crow  Indians  for  the  right  of  way  through  the 
Crow  reservation  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road. That  important  treaty  Mr.  Luce  consum- 
mated in  just  three  hours, — the  shortest  time  on 
record  for  the  completion  of  such  work,  where  it 
is  customary  to  hold  daily  pow-wows  for  weeks, 
accompanied  by  "heap  big  talk."  Following  this 
gratifying  fruition  of  able  diplomacy  the  govern- 
ment directed  Mr.  Luce  to  appraise  the  Fort  Dallas 
military  reservation,  following  which  service  he 
returned  to  Washington. 

It  was  during  this  trip  to  the  far  west  that  he 
saw  the  conditions  and  realized  the  vast  possibili- 
ties of  the  great  empire  of  Montana.  The  follow- 
ing year,  1882,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  the 
city  of  Bozeman,  and  formed  a  law  partnership 
with  Judge  F.  K.  Armstrong,  a  biographical  sketch 
of  whom  appears  in  another  portion  of  this  work. 
This  professional  connection  lasted  five  years,  at 
the  termination  of  which  period  it  was  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent,  and  Mr.  Luce,  our  subject, 
took  his  son,  John  A.  Luce,  into  partnership, 
and  the  success  of  the  law  firm  of  Luce  &  Luce 
was  an  accomplished  fact.  It  continues  to  this 
day,  and  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  favorably 
known  in  the  state.  It  is  a  matter  of  note  that 
they  attend  strictly  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  not 
politics,  although,  as  showing  that  L.  A.  Luce  has 
not  always  avoided  such  "entangling  alliances," 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of  Montana  in 
1889.  His  son,  John  A.  Luce,  also,  has  been  county 
attorney  of  Gallatin  county. 

Politically  both  members  of  the  firm  are  Demo- 
crats. Judge  L.  A.  Luce  cast  his  first  vote  for 
Hon.  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Subsequently  he  voted 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,  for  his  second  term ;  for  U. 
S.  Grant,  for  his  first  term,  but  since  that  era  he 
has  confined  himself  to  the  Democratic  ticket,  so 
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far  as  national  politics  are  concerned.  As  illus- 
trating the  popularity  of  Judge  Luce,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  in  1894  he  was  nominated  for  the 
supreme  bench  in  Montana,  and  ran  several  hun- 
dred votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  He  was  defeated 
by  a  purely  local  combination.  Of  the  more 
pernicious  politics  of  other  nations  Judge  Luce 
has  been  an  eye  witness.  While  on  his  travels, 
during  his  youthful  days,  he  made  a  stop  at  the 
island  of  Cuba,  shortly  after  the  execution  of  Lo- 
pez, who  was  put  to  death  by  the  fearful  means  of 
the  garrote. 

On  September  15,  1863,  Judge  Luce  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Lucretia  W.  Jones,  of  Sara- 
toga county,  N.  Y.  To  them  were  born  four  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  are  still  living,  viz :  John  A.,  a 
partner  of  his  distinguished  father.  He  is  a  law 
graduate  of  the  class  of  1885  at  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, of  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  married  and 
has  a  son  six  years  of  age.  He  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Montana  bar.  The  second  chdd  is  Lena  A.,  now 
married.  The  third  child 'is  Gertrude  R. 

Fraternally  Judge  Luce  is  a  prominent  Mason, 
having  been  initiated  into  the  order  nearly  forty 
years  ago.  He  has  filled  every  office  up  from 
junior  deacon  to  junior  grand  warden.  Finan- 
cially, professionally  and  socially  the  life  of  this 
leading  citizen  has  been  eminently  successful. 
Called  to  fill  many  offices  of  public  trust,  he  has 
ever  risen  to  the  occasion,  and  demonstrated  his 
high  ability  as  an  executive  officer,  a  man  of  affairs, 
and  one  of  superior  judgment  and  sagacious  busi- 
ness instinct.  Of  high  moral  sense  and  of 
unimpeachable  integrity,  he  has  won  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  a  large  number  of  friends  and 
business  associates. 


JAMES  H.  LYNCH.— It  is  not  an  easy  task  to 
describe  adequately  the  career  of  a  man  who 
has  led  an  eminently  active  and  busy  life  and 
who  has  attained  to  a  position  of  high  relative 
distinction  in  the  community  with  which  his  inter- 
ests are  allied.  It  is,  then,  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  all  that  is  demanded,  and  yet  with  a  feeling  of 
significant  satisfaction,  that  we  essay  the  task  of 
touching  briefly  the  salient  points  in  the  life  his- 
tory of  one  of  Butte's  most  progressive  and  hon- 
ored citizens.  James  Henry  Lynch  was  born  on 
April    II,    1853,    in    Galena,    111.,    the    second    of 


the  ten  sons  of  John  and  Mary  (Manley)  Lynch  and 
one  of  the  eight  now  living.  John  Lynch  was  born 
in  County  Fermanagh,  Ireland,  in  1814,  and  when 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  America,  his  father,  Terry  Lynch,  be- 
coming one  of  the  pioneers  of  Galena,  where  he  lo- 
cated prior  to  the  Blackhawk  war,  and  where 
his  son  John  became  an  intimate  friend  of  U.  S. 
Grant.  There  was  also  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  John  Lynch  and  Miss  Manley,  and  there  he 
was  for  some  time  a  miner.  In  1869  he  removed 
to  Vei-million,  S.  D.,  as  one  of  the  early  settlers  in 
Clay  county,  where  he  became  the  owner  of  a  large 
ranch  property  where  he  engaged  extensively 
in  stockgrowing.  He  and  his  eight  sons  took  up 
land  aggregating  3,000  acres,  and  the  estate,  now 
a  most  valuable  one,  is  owned  by  the  sons.  The 
father  died  in  1881,  and  the  mother  in  1884. 
They  were  folks  of  spotless  integrity  and  com- 
manded respect  and  esteem  by  their  honorable 
and  useful-Hves. 

James  H.  Lynch  received  his  educational  dis- 
cipline in  his  native  city,  graduating  from  the  high 
school  with  the  class  of  1869.  He  engaged  in  peda- 
gogic work  in  South  Dakota  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years.  His  business  career  also  had  its  in- 
ception there,  for  he  entered  the  employ  of  Thomp- 
son &  Lewis,  at  Vermillion,  selling  agricul- 
tural implements,  buying  and  shipping  grain,  etc. 
His  position  was  one  of  responsibility  and  and  his 
operations  at  this  formative  period  in  his  life  had 
marked  influence  in  developing  that  business 
acumen  and  mature  judgment  which  have  so  sig- 
nally distinguished  him  in  later  years.  He  here 
remained  from  1874  until  1876,  when,  in  December, 
he  went  to  the  Black  Hills,  the  district  being  still 
ui  the  Sioux  reservation  and  under  military  rule. 
The  party  of  which  Mr.  Lynch  was  a  member 
comprised  three  hundred  persons  and  they  pro- 
ceeded from  Yankton,  by  way  of  Fort  Pierre. 
Mr.  Lynch  associated  himself  with  Dudley,  Cald- 
well &  Co.  in  establishing  the  first  sawmill  put 
into  operation  in  the  Black  Hills  region,  where  he 
had  its  charge  for  two  years.  He  was  under  sheriff 
of  Lawrence  county,  S.  D.,  for  an  equal  length  of 
time,  and  was  also  for  two  years  deputy  assessor. 

In  February,  1882,  he  came  to  Montana,  locat- 
ing in  Butte,  and  entered  the  employ  of  Parron, 
Wall  &  Co.,  as  manager  of  their  extensive  lumber 
business,  retaining  this  incumbency  until  the  fall  of 
1883,  when  he  removed  to  Anaconda,  then  a  city 
of  tents,  only  a   few   permanent  buildings  having 
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been  erected.  Here  he  represented  the  Montana 
Lumber  and  Produce  Company,  and  also  joined 
Giles  Brownell  in  erecting  and  conducting  the  Ana- 
conda stables,  the  first  livery  establishment  of  the 
new  city.  Mr.  Lynch,  with  C.  W.  Mather,  formed 
the  firm  of  Lynch  &  Mather,  and  opened  the 
Homestake  Hotel,  an  extensive  hostelry,  af- 
fording accommodations  for  500  guests,  and  they 
were  frequently  unable  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  its  resources.  In  the  winter  of  1883-4  Mr. 
Lynch  disposed  of  his  interests  in  Anaconda, 
except  his  real  estate,  and  went  to  Eagle 
City,  in  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country,  where  the 
gold  excitement  was  at  its  height,  and  there 
his  experience  did  not  smack  of  the  life  of 
a  sybarite,  as  he  recalls  the  fact  that  he  paid 
one  dollar  a  night  for  the  privilege  of  sleeping 
in  a  pit  covered  with  snow.  He  there  became 
interested  in  and  manager  of  the  Eldorado  Mining 
Company,  and  he  and  his  partners  re-located  prop- 
erties on  Pritchard  creek,  which  had  been  taken  up 
the  year  before,  by  power  of  attorney,  for  non-resi- 
dents. Mr.  Lynch  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  bona- 
fiiie  locations,  and  litigations  followed,  and  when  the 
various  cases  came  up  for  trial  their  case,  McQueen 
Brothers  vs.  the  Eldorado  Mining  Company,  was  the 
first  on  the  docket.  The  best  legal  talent  was  re- 
tained on  both  sides,  and  the  contest  was  a  spirited 
one,  and  tried  before  Judge  Buck,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Idaho  the  power  of 
attorney  in  connection  with  the  locating  of  placer 
claims  was  defined  and  established.  The  case 
was  on  trial  for  ten  days,  resulting  in  a  decisive 
victory  for  the  defense,  and  soon  afterward  the 
co'Ppany  brought  in  two  car  loads  of  machinery  and 
began  development  on  these  claims,  but  they  could 
not  be  made  to  pay,  and  the  work  was  abandoned. 
In  the  fall  of  1884  he  returned  to  Butte,  purchased 
and  conducted  a  very  successful  wholesale  liquor 
business  until  February,  1892.  He  then  became  a 
prominent  real  estate  dealer,  and  by  his  aid  much 
has  been  done  m  the  way  of  the  best  permanent 
improvements.  In  1893  he  erected  the  Lynch 
block,  later  built  the  Silver  block,  with  John  H. 
Curtis,  while  he  has  now  in  course  of  erection  the 
Park  block,  one  of  the  finest  office  buildings  in 
Butte.  He  was  an  organizer  and  one  of  the  largest 
stockholders  in  the  Silver  Bow  National  Bank, 
being  one  of  the  original  directorate  and  still  serv- 
ing on  the  board.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Butte 
Mining  &  Development  Company,  organized  in 
1900,  and  to  this  corporation  and  to  his  valuable 


real  estate  investments  he  devotes  his  time  and  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  Lynch  has  ever  been  an  unyielding  Demo- 
crat, and  as  a  clear-headed  business  man,  liberal 
and  public  spirited,  it  was  but  a  natural  sequence 
that  he  should  be  called  to  positions  of  public  trust. 
From  1886  until  1890  he  was  an  alderman  from  the 
Fourth  ward,  this  service  being  most  important 
in  connection  with  the  growth  and  material  upbuild- 
ing of  the  city,  for  in  this  time  the  city  was  re-in- 
corporated, its  limits  expanded  fully  one-half, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  street  grading  and 
other  incidental  improvement  was  accomplished. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  and 
was  president  of  the  council  one  term,  and  his  in- 
fluence and  policy  had  unmistakable  effect  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs.  In  1884  President  Cleveland  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Lynch  postmaster  of  Butte,  and  he 
gave  to  this  important  office  during  his  four  years 
of  service  a  business-like  administration,  doing 
much  to  improve  the  service,  and  handling  a  busi- 
ness which  reached  an  annual  aggregate  of  fully 
one  million  dollars,  the  office  being  the  depository 
for  western  Montana  and  northern  Idaho.  Fra- 
ternally Mr.  Lynch  is  a  prominent  and  popular 
member  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elk,  being  identified  with  Butte  Lodge  No.  240, 
of  which  he  has  been  exalting  ruler.  He  has  been 
district  deputy  of  the  order  in  Montana,  where 
he  effected  the  organization  of  Missoula  Lodge, 
with  seventy-five  members,  and  he  has  been  thrice 
a  delegate  to  the  grand  lodge.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Silver  Bow  Club. 

On  March  29,  1880,  at  Deadwood,  S.  D.,  Mr. 
Lynch  was  united  in  carriage  to  Miss  Mary  J. 
Lackie,  born  in  County  Pontiac,  Canada,  the 
daughter  of  Hugh  and  Mary  (Kelley)  Lackie,  both 
Canadians.  In  their  beautiful  home  in  Butte  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lynch  evince  a  truly  western  hospitality. 


WJ.  MacHAFFIE.— There  is  no  conjunc- 
tion of  faculties  in  a  business  man  more 
likely  to  bring  success  in  his  undertakings  than  the 
sagacity  to  grasp  at  the  right  moment  those  oppor- 
tunities which  come  sooner  or  later  to  all  men. 
This  perception  and  readiness  is  found  in  W.  J. 
MacHaffie,  of  Helena,  one  of  the  prosperous,  re- 
sourceful and  energetic  young  business  men  of  the 
state.  He  was  born  at  Brantford,  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  October  17,  1859,  a  son  of  John 
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and  Charlotte  (Wells)  MacHaffie,  the  former  a 
native  of  Scotland  and  the  latter  of  England.  Both 
immigrated  to  Canada  in  early  life,  where  they  met 
and  were  married.  The  father  was  a  prosperous 
cigar  and  tobacco  merchant.  He  was  devoted  and 
attentive  to  his  business,  but  was  never  so  engrossed 
in  business  as  to  ignore  the  claims  of  social  life, 
the  spirit  of  improvement  among  his  people,  or  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community.  He  was  also 
an  enthusiastic  and  zealous  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian militia,  having  been  active  in  helping  to  raise 
and  muster  into  service  one  of  the  first  volunteer 
companies  in  the  country,  and  subsequently  ren- 
dered service  with  the  regiment  at  the  time  of  the 
Fenian  raid,  and  also  during  the  adjustment  of  the 
Trent  affair. 

The  early  life  of  Mr.  MacHaffie,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  passed  in  Brantford  and  Hamilton, 
Canada,  where  he  attended  the  public  schools  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  then  began  his  commercial 
career  as  a  clerk  in  a  book  and  stationery  store, 
which  he  afterward  purchased  and  conducted  until 
1886,  when  he  turned  his  face  toward  the  new 
northwest  in  the  states,  and  came  to  Livingston, 
Mont.,  where  for  eighteen  months  he  was  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing  cigars.  In  1887  he  re- 
moved to  Helena  and  found  more  congenial  em- 
ployment as  manager  of  the  printing  department 
of  the  late  Helena  Journal,  serving  in  that  capacity 
until  1892,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
State  Publishing  Company.  Six  months  later,  see- 
ing the  need  of  a  new  organization  in  the  "art  pre- 
servative" of  the  capital  city,  and  the  opportunity 
for  profitable  work  involved  therein,  he  founded 
the  State  Publishing  Company,  of  which  he  is 
now  manager  and  has  been  from  its  inception. 
Under  his  skill  and  enterprise  the  business  of  the 
concern  has  had  a  rapid,  healthy,  continuous  and 
substantial  growth,  responding  to  the  quickening 
touch  of  his  tireless  hand  and  the  widening  force 
of  his  active  mind  with  a  gratifying  steadiness  and 
regularity  of  movement. 

Mr.  MacHaffie  has  also  developed  and  improved 
by  use  his  inherited  love  of  public  affairs.  In  polit- 
ical affiliation  he  is  strongly  Republican,  and  gives 
all  the  interests  of  his  party,  both  local  and  gen- 
eral, his  earnest,  active  and  inteUigent  attention. 
During  the  entire  period  of  his  residence  in  Mon- 
tana he  has  regularly  attended  its  city,  county  and 
state  conventions  as  a  delegate.  Fraternally  he 
belongs  to  the  order  of  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
being    a    member    of    Garnet    Camp    No.    105,    of 


Helena.  He  was  united  in  marriage  on  the  23d 
of  August,  1893,  with  Miss  Anna  M.,  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Reuben  V.  High,  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  They  have  two  children,  Edward  S.  and  Hazel 
W.  The  success  achieved  by  Mr.  MacHaffie  in  all 
departments  of  life — financial,  political  and  social — 
is  not  due  to  accident  or  favorable  circumstances. 
It  is  the  logical  result  of  correct  principles  intelli- 
gently applied ;  the  fruit  of  a  healthy  organism  oper- 
ating in  a  congenial  soil  and  climate,  and  of  such 
sturdiness  and  thrift  in  the  stock  as  would  have 
produced  a  sound,  vigorous  and  admirable  fruitage 
anywhere. 

In  conjunction  with  his  brother,  Frank  M.,  Mr. 
MacHaffie  is  interested  in  business  in  Missoula. 
The  firm  is  known  as  MacHaffie  Brothers,  and 
they  carry  a  full  line  of  stationery,  fancy  goods, 
music,  etc.  They  occupy  their  own  building,  lo- 
cated on  one  of  the  prominent  corners  in  the 
city. 


FT.  McBRIDE,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
pioneer  attorneys  of  the  state,  and  a  resident 
of  Butte,  first  came  here  in  1879.  He  was  born  in 
Hawkins  county,  Tenn.,  on  July  14,  1850.  His 
parents  were  Rev.  James  B.  and  Sarah  (Houston) 
McBride,  both  of  Center  county.  Pa.  James 
B.  McBride  was  educated  at  Washington 
and  Jefferson  College,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated, and  in  1847  he  removed  to  Tennessee,  and 
from  there  to  Iowa  in  1857.  He  is  now  a  resident 
of  Scott  county,  Iowa.  He  had  seven  children, 
of  whom  two  sons  reside  in  Montana.  The  eldest 
son  is  professor  of  natural  science  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa.  The  grandfather,  F.  T.  McBride, 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  a  leading  educator  for  many  years, 
giving  good  service  in  various  schools  and  has  long 
been  in  the  ministerial  service  of  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  was  the  father  of  six  children,  all  now 
living  but  two. 

F.  T.  McBride  was  educated  at  Lenox  College, 
Hopkinton,  Iowa,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1876.  He  read  law  with  Russell  &  Toliver,  in 
Greene  county,  Iowa,  and  was  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  1878.  He  immediately  entered  upon  his 
professional  duties  in  Cherokee  county,  Iowa,  and 
remained  there  until  1879.  In  that  year  he  came 
to  Montana  by  way  of  Bismarck  and  located  at 
Butte,  which  has  since  been  his  residence.  For 
a  while  he  was  associated,  in  1880-81,  in  the  prac- 
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tice  of  his  profession  with  Hon.  W.  O.  Speer,  who 
served  with  acceptability  as  judge  in  1880-1881. 
He  was  also  in  partnership  with  George  Haldom 
for  some  time,  but  the  firm  of  McBride  &  Mc- 
Bride  was  founded  in  1894.  Since  coming  to  Mon- 
tana Mr.  McBride  has  met  with  the  most  flatter- 
ing success  in  his  profession,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  leading  attorneys  of  Butte.  He  is  well 
known  in  the  state  and  is  highly  esteemed,  both 
socially  and  as  a  professional  gentleman. 

Politically  Mr.  McBride  is  a  Repubhcan,  but 
never  in  any  sense  of  the  word  an  ofificeseeker. 
In  1888  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rose  L. 
Reed,  a  native  of  Missouri.  They  have  one  son, 
Francis  Reed  McBride. 


MALCOLM  G.  MacNEVIN,  M.  D.— Among 
the  representative  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  Montana  due  relative  precedence  must  be  ac- 
corded Dr.  MacXevin,  who  is  engaged  in  active 
medical  practice  in  Butte.  Malcolm  Graeme  Mac- 
Nevin  comes  of  stanch  old  Scottish  lineage,  he 
himself  being  a  native  of  County  Haldimand,  On- 
tario, Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  November  23, 
1865,  the  son  of  Archibald  and  Eliza  (Thorburn) 
MacNevin,  natives  of  Scotland,  the  former  of  the 
borough  of  Falkirk  and  the  latter  of  the  old  city  of 
Edinburgh.  They  accompanied  their  respective 
parents  on  their  emigration  to  Ontario,  their  ages 
then  being  ten  and  four  years.  The  grandfather 
of  the  Doctor  in  the  agnatic  line  was  a  contractor  in 
Canada,  where  he  carried  on  an  extensive  business. 
The  maternal  line  in  the  succeeding  generations 
had  numerous  representatives  in  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, notably  physicians  and  clergymen.  The 
Doctor's  parents  were  reared,  educated  and  mar- 
ried in  Ontario  and  they  now  reside  in  Blenheim, 
Ontario,  the  father,  a  successful  lumber  merchant 
for  many  ^-ears  and  later  a  prosperous  farmer,  is 
now  retired  from  active  business.  The  two  fami- 
lies have  for  generations  been  stanch  Presby- 
terians. 

Malcolm  G.  MacNevin  was  reared  in  his  native 
place,  receiving  his  literary  training  in  the 
Canadian  schools.  Having  decided  to  adopt 
the  medical  profession,  in  1887  he  entered 
the  medical  department  of  the  celebrated 
University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1890,  receiving  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 


Having  been  a  close  and  devoted  student.  Dr. 
MacNevin  was  honored  by  his  alma  mater,  the 
dean  of  the  medical  faculty  recommending  his 
appointment  as  assistant  surgeon  for  the  Montana 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Marysville,  Mont.,  at  the  time  of 
his  graduation.  He  accepted  the  position  and  soon 
came  to  his  new  field  of  labor.  After  a  service  of 
three  jears  at  Marysville,  the  Doctor  visited  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  in  their  leading  hospitals 
completed  ten  months  of  valuable  post-graduate 
work.  Upon  his  return  to  Montana  he  located  in' 
Butte,  in  March,  1894,  and  this  has  since  been  the 
field  of  his  professional  endeavors,  which  have  been 
zealous  and  able,  his  practice  being  of  a  gen- 
eral order,  though  he  is  gradually  making  surgery 
his  specialty. 

Shortly  after  establishing  himself  in  Butte  he 
was  appointed  surgeon  of  St.  James  Hospital,  an 
incumbency  which  he  has  since  retained,  while  for 
the  past  four  years  he  has  been  surgeon  of  the 
Alice  Hospital  at  Walkerville.  Since  1897  he  has 
been  local  surgeon  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Rail- 
road, and  he  is  also  medical  examiner  for  the  New 
York  Life  and  the  United  States  Life  Insurance 
Companies,  and  chief  examiner  in  Butte  for 
the  National  Life  Insurance  Company.  He 
is  closely  identified  with  and  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  various  medical  associations,  in- 
cluding the  American  iNIedical  Association, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter-State  Medical 
Association,  the  Montana  State  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  the  Silver  Bow  Medical  Society.  In  the 
organization  of  the  county  society  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  factors  and  was  chosen  its  first  president. 
He  gives  his  undivided  attention  to  his  profession, 
although  taking  an  active  interest  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  welfare  of  his  adopted  city  and  state. 
On  January  5,  1892,  at  Blenheim,  Ontario,  Dr. 
MacNevin  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jose- 
phine Ruth  Telfer,  a  native  of  that  place  and  the 
daughter  of  James  and  Evelyn  C.  (Smith)  Telfer, 
who  were  previously  residents  of  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. They  have  one  daughter,  Evelyn,  a  dainty 
little  maiden,  born  m  Chatham,  Ontario,  on  June 
23,  1897. 


JOHN  McCORMICK.— Among  the  prominent 
J  capitalists  and  representative  citizens  of  Butte 
is  numbered  Mr.  McCormick,  who  has  been  the 
artificer  of  his  own  fortunes  and  has  attained 
marked    success   througli    his   own   efforts,   which 
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have  been  directed  by  keen  business  sagacity  and 
won  by  indefatigable  industry  and  application.  Mr. 
McCormick  was  for  years  identified  in  various  ca- 
pacities with  railroad  work,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
realize  that  the  rewards  of  honest  industry  and 
determinate  effort  have  not  been  denied.  He  is 
a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  where  he  was  born 
in  1834,  the  son  of  Ezekiel  and  Sally  (HunterJ 
McCormick,  both  of  whom  were  born  near  Belfast, 
in  Ireland,  where  Mrs.  McCormick  lived  until  her 
death.  Her  husband  emigrated  to  America  about 
1852,  locating  in  Indiana,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  Of  their  three  sons  and  three 
daughters,  four  are  now  living.  John  McCormick 
was  the  eldest  child,  and  was  but  a  lad  when  he 
came  to  the  United  States  about  1847,  and  he  here 
joined  a  cousin  who  was  operating  an  iron  furnace 
in  Indiana.  With  him  the  young  emmigrant  re- 
mained about  six  years,  then  went  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  engaged  in  railroad  work  on  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  Railroad,  and  for  a  time  he  conducted 
a  small  mercantile  establishment  at  Franklin, 
Mo.  He  then  went  to  Hannibal,  where  he  joined 
the  party  of  civil  engineers  who  were  locating  the 
Hne  of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  He 
was  employed  until  the  completion  of  the  road  to 
St.  Joseph,  after  which  he  re-entered  the  service  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  had  charge  of  the  track 
laying  from  Kit  Carson  to  Denver.  He  then 
passed  some  time  at  the  home  of  his  sister  at 
Brookfield,  Linn  county  Mo.,  and  was  later  em- 
ployed for  two  years  by  the  Iron  Mountain  Rail- 
road Company,  whose  line  is  now  a  portion  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  system.  Finally  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Union  Pacific  Company,  coming  to 
the  west  in  company  with  Charles  Mead,  and  he 
was  the  first  agent  of  the  company  at  Ogden, 
Utah.  As  agent  of  the  company  he  also  delivered 
most  of  the  material  for  the  construction  of  the 
Utah  Central  Railroad,  which  was  then  building. 

Mr.  McCormick  remained  in  Ogden  until  1875, 
when  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Pioneer, 
Powell  county,  where  he  turned  his  attention  to 
placer  mining.  At  the  expiration  of  six  months  he 
came  to  Butte,  where  he  has  continued  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  mining  industry,  and  here  he  was 
for  three  years  also  in  the  assay  business.  He 
owns  a  number  of  mining  properties  in  and  around 
Butte,  and  is  financially  interested  in  numerous 
other  prospects  which  are  of  a  promising  order. 
He  is  the  owner  of  the  Katie  Toohey  mine,  one- 
half  of  the  old  Buck  mine,  and  the  Arctic  lode,  the 


last  one  being  now  in  process  of  development  under 
lease.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  much  valuable 
realty  in  Butte,  including  a  one-half  interest  in  the 
Monte  Cristo  building,  on  Hamilton  street,  and  a 
number  of  houses  on  Granite  street.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick has  ever  been  progressive  and  public- 
spirited,  and  in  the  early  days  he  was  associated 
with  W.  A.  Clark  and  John  Noyes  in  the  establish- 
ing of  the  first  water  system  in  Butte,  he  disposing 
of  his  interests  in  1890.  In  his  political  proclivities 
he  has  ever  been  a  Democrat,  and  during  the  first 
administration  of  President  Cleveland  he  held  the 
office  of  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue.  His 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  in 
which  he  was  reared.    He  has  never  married. 

While  Mr.  McCormick  was  engaged  in  the  work 
of  laying  track  on  the  Union  Pacific  he  was 
wounded  in  the  right  hand  by  an  Indian  arrow. 
The  savages  had  stampeded  the  horses  of  the  con- 
struction party  during  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  they  made  an  attack  on  the  track  layers, 
in  which  three  men  were  killed.  Mr.  McCormick 
owns  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  gold  nug- 
gets, valued  at  $10,000.  The  collection  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  in 
Chicago,  in  1893,  and  it  took  the  first  prize  granted 
to  such  exhibits.  These  nuggets  were  taken  from 
the  Cable  mines  in  Deer  Lodge  county.  They  were 
all  taken  from  one  mine,  and  are  not  of  placer 
product.  No  similar  collection  has  ever  been  pro- 
cured from  any  other  quartz  mine,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick is  naturally  proud  of  the  collection,  which 
is  an  interesting  and  valuable  one. 


HON.  PAUL  McCORMICK.— This  honor- 
able and  highly  respected  citizen,  whose  use- 
ful career  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  Mon- 
tana, both  in  blazing  the  way  for  advancing  civil- 
ization and  in  developing  natural  resources  within 
her  limits,  is  a  native  of  Greenwood,  Steuben 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  June  14,  1845, 
the  son  of  James  and  Margaret  McCormick,  whose 
lives  were  passed  in  the  Empire  state.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick was  educated  at  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  county  and  Alfred  Center  Academy.  On 
attaining  his  majority  he  concluded  that  the  great 
northwest  was  the  field  of  best  opportunity  for  a 
}'oung  man,  and  in  1866  he  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating on  Micklle  creek  in  Gallatin  \alley,  and  en- 
gaged in  farming-  and  freighting.    In  1870  he  ac- 
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companied  Col.  Baker  on  his  famous  expedition 
against  the  Piegans  to  the  Maria's  river  battle- 
grounds, furnishing  transportation  for  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  troops.  Five  years  later,  in  con- 
nection with  Maj.  F.  D.  Pease  and  Z.  H.  Daniels, 
he  organized  and  fitted  out  the  expedition  to  the 
lower  Yellowstone,  known  in  history  as  the  Fort 
Pease  expedition.  This  was  one  of  the  most  dar- 
ing and  dangerous  expeditions  ever  undertaken 
in  the  state.  With  a  party  of  twenty-eight  men 
they  embarked  in  ]\Iackinaw  boats  at  Benson's 
landing  on  the  Yellowstone,  and  proceeded  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Big  Horn  river.  Three  miles  below 
this  point,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  in  the  heart  of  the  hostile  Indian  country,  they 
built  Fort  Pease,  and  for  eight  months  withstood 
the  assaults  of  the  fierce  and  treacherous  Sioux 
Indians,  enduring  hardships  and  dangers  such  as 
seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  even  a  party  of  brave 
frontiersmen.  It  was  virtually  an  eight  months' 
battle  for  existence,  and  during  this  time  six  men 
were  killed  and  nine  wounded,  for  when  they  were 
not  actually  fighting  the  Indians  they  were 
obliged  to  be  in  a  state  of  constant  watch- 
fulness and  preparation.  The  next  year  United 
States  troops  came  to  their  assistance  and 
secured  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  section; 
and  thus  through  the  enterprise  of  these 
daring  men  it  was  made  available  for  settlement 
and  productiveness.  After  this  Mr.  McCormick 
joined  the  command  against  the  hostile  In- 
dians as  a  trader,  and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign 
located  in  Miles  City  and  engaged  in  general  mer- 
chandizing and  freighting  until  1879.  In  that  year 
he  removed  to  Junction  City  and  continued  in  busi- 
ness at  that  point  until  1883,  when,  in  partnership 
with  Thomas  C.  Powers,  he  organized  the  Paul 
McCormick  Cattle  Company  and  continued  freight- 
ing operations  on  a  large  scale.  This  partnership 
and  company  lasted  ten  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
the  Custer  Cattle  Company  was  formed,  and  Mr. 
McCormick  was  elected  president  of  it.  In  1898 
the  Spear  Brothers  Cattle  Company,  of  Wyoming, 
was  formed  with  Mr.  McCormick  as  its  vice-presi- 
dent. These  various  enterprises  continued  in  suc- 
cessful operation  until  1891,  when  Mr.  McCormick 
removed  to  Billings  and  organized  the  Paul  Mc- 
Cormick Company,  for  general  merchandizing  at 
this  point,  a  company  which  has  grown  into  the 
present  conspicuously  successful  firm. 

Politically  Mr.  McCormick  is  a  RepubHcan,  but 
has  never  sought  public  office.     In  1879,  however, 


he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  as  one  of  the  first 
delegates  from  the  new  county  of  Custer,  but 
through  some  technicality  was  not  allowed  a  voice 
in  the  body.  But  he  succeeded  by  his  personal  in- 
fluence in  having  the  difficulties  removed  and  the 
organization  of  the  county  firmly  established.  He 
was  also  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  in  1888,  and  served  on  the 
ticket  of  his  party  as  a  candidate  for  the  position 
of  presidential  elector  in  the  second  McKinley 
campaign. 

Mr.  McCormick  was  married  at  Helena  in  1879 
to  Miss  Mary  Spear,  a  native  of  Missouri.  They 
have  three  children,  namely :  Paul,  Jr.,  Myrl  and 
Blythe.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  order 
of  Elks. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  POWER.— It  has  been  left  to 
modern  civilization  to  perpetuate  by  written 
record  the  lives  and  deeds  of  those  who  have  been 
prominent  factors  in  the  upbuilding  of  cities,  states 
and  nations.  Deeds  of  battle  have  been  the  theme 
of  song  and  story  from  the  earliest  ages;  but  the 
man  who  quietly  remained  in  the  ranks  of  indus- 
trial and  productive  activity,  promoting  the  general 
prosperity  through  his  individual  efforts,  passed 
unnoticed  and  unsung.  Today  the  conditions  are 
dififerent,  and  no  work  that  gives  record  of  the  life 
and  labors  of  those  who  have  wrought  to  goodly 
ends  may  be  held  in  light  estimation.  In  the  de- 
velopment of  Montana  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
played  an  important  part.  He  came  hither  in  the 
early  pioneer  epoch  and,  associated  with  his 
brother,  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Power,  in  a  series  of  en- 
terprises, was  an  important  factor  in  the  promotion 
of  those  interests  that  open  up  the  way  to  civiliza- 
tion and  constitutes  the  foundation  upon  which 
future  growth  and  substantial  prosperity  is  reared. 
His  name  is  inseparably  identified  with  the  history 
of  Montana's  splendid  advancement,  and  he  will 
ever  be  honored  as  one  of  the  sterling  pioneers  of 
the  state,  while  in  his  death  the  city  of  Fort  Benton 
gave  fitting  expression  to  the  loss  that  was  felt  as 
personal  by  the  community  as  a  whole. 

John  W.  Power  was  born  in  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
April  6,  1844,  tracing  his  lineage  back  to  Irish 
origin  of  the  stanchest  order.  His  father. 
Michael  W.  Power,  emigrated  from  the  Emerald 
Isle  when  a  mere  lad,  locating  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
whence  he  subsequently  removed  to  Iowa,  where 
was    solemnized    his    marriage    to    Miss    Catherine 
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jMcLeer,  who  was  born  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  where 
the  original  American  ancestors  of  Irish  hneage, 
located  in  an  early  day.  Michael  W.  Power  was 
successfully  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty, 
his  widow  living  to  attain  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
Both  were  devoted  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 
They  became  the  parents  of  eight  children,  three 
of  whom  are  living ;  the  eldest  is  Hon.  Thomas  C. 
Power,  of  Helena,  with  whom  John  W.  was  so 
long  and  intimately  associated  in  conducting  en- 
terprises of  great  scope  and  importance ;  Josephine, 
now  Mrs.  T.  C.  Martin ;  and  Miss  Sarah  E.  Power. 
John  W.  Power  received  his  preliminary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa,  supplemented  by  a 
course  in  Sinsinawa  Mound  College,  Wis.  His 
brother,  Thomas  C.  (see  sketch  on  another  page 
of  this  work.)  had  preceded  him  to  Montana,  and 
our  subject  arrived  on  June  ii,  1867,  having  come 
up  the  Missouri  river  by  steamboat  from  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  bringing  with  him  a  stock  of  goods 
with  which  to  engage  in  trade  with  the  Indians 
and  the  miners.  In  1871  he  entered  into  partner- 
ship with  his  brother,  an  alliance  which  continued 
with  but  slight  variation  of  title  until  the  time  of 
our  subject's  death.  Their  business  in  the  early 
days  became  very  extensive  and  profitable,  having 
thirteen  different  trading  stores  on  the  northwest 
border  of  the  United  States  and  two  on  the 
Canadian  side  of  the  line.  They  purchased  all 
kinds  of  furs  from  the  Indians,  paying  them  in 
trinkets,  blankets  and  supplies,  buffalo  robes  at 
that  time  costing  about  two  dollars  each.  By  the 
year  1875  their  business  operations  were  so  extended 
that  the  aggregate  purchase  of  buffalo  robes 
amounted  to  36,000.  The  firm  sold  their  furs  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  which  cities  also  figured  as 
their  base  of  supplies.  After  the  practical  and  un- 
fortunate extirpation  of  the  buffalo  the  trade  of  the 
firm  materially  declined,  but  they  continued  in  gen- 
eral merchandising,  wholesale  and  retail,  selling 
large  quantities  of  goods  to  the  miners  and  stock- 
men of  the  country  contiguous  to  the  store  at  Fort 
Benton.  Eventually  the  firm  was  incorporated 
under  the  title  of  T.  C.  Power  &  Brother,  and  the 
business  was  extended  to  include  operations  in 
various  cities  and  towns  of  the  state.  Concerning 
the  company,  extended  mention  is  made  in  the 
sketch  of  Hon.  T.  C.  Power,  of  Helena,  the  subject 
of  this  memoir  being  its  vice-president.  He  main- 
tained his  home  in  Fort  Benton  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  February  10,  1901.     It  may  be 


truthfully  said  that  in  connection  with  the  business 
progress  of  the  state  there  have  been  no  men  who 
have  contributed  in  a  more  important  way  than  the 
Power  brothers ;  and  the  two  were  so  intimately 
associated  that  the  record  of  the  business  career  o£ 
the  one  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
other. 

In  1879  John  W.  Power  was  prominently  con- 
cerned in  the  organization  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Fort  Benton;  in  1887  of  the  Stockmen's 
National  Bank,  capitalized  for  $100,000,  retaining 
the  presidency  of  the  latter  from  its  inception  until 
the  hour  of  his  death.  He  was  also  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers of  the  American  National  Bank  at  Helena, 
of  which  Hon.  T.  C.  Power  is  president,  and  they 
were  together  in  the  Bank  of  Fergus  County,  and 
organizers  of  the  Bismarck  Bank  at  Bismarck,  N.  D. 
Mr.  Power  was  ever  animated  by  the  deepest  public 
spirit,  and  ever  ready  to  contribute  his  influence  and 
tangible  aid  in  the  promotion  of  any  worthy  cause 
or  project  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  public 
interests.  For  many  years  great  inconvenience  was 
caused  by  the  lack  of  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri 
river  at  Fort  Benton,  and  it  was  finally  determined 
to  construct  one  through  private  enterprise.  Mr. 
Power  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  promoting  the 
work,  aiding  in  the  organization  of  the  company 
and  assuming  his  full  quota  of  the  capital  stock. 
The  company  in  time  completed  the  fine  iron  draw- 
bridge that  now  spans  the  river  at  this  point,  the 
improvement  implying  the  expenditure  of  $68,000. 
The  Power  brothers  were  also  conspicuously  con- 
cerned in  providing  an  effective  system  of  steam- 
boat navigation  on  the  Missouri  river  below  Fort 
Benton,  while  above  this  point  they  owned  and  op- 
erated nine  steamers.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
wielded  a  great  influence  along  many  lines  of  enter- 
prise which  conserved  the  material  prosperity  and 
advanced  the  commercial  interests  of  the  state.  The 
advent  of  the  railroads  naturally  prostrated  the 
profitable  navigation  of  the  Missouri,  ever  attended 
by  great  expense  and  innumerable  difficulties 
throughout  the  upper  course  of  the  river.  Our 
subject  was  also  largely  interested  in  various  min- 
ing and  stock-growing  enterprises  throughout  the 
state ;  while  in  the  line  of  improved  and  unimproved 
real  estate  his  holdings  were  extensive  and  in  many 
instances  very  valuable.  To  enter  into  details 
concerning  the  breadth  of  his  efforts  and  business 
associations  would  overstep  the  prescribed  prov- 
ince of  this  compilation:  but  his  was  a  wonderful 
capacity  for  details  and  for  the  handling  of  mani- 
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fold  and  important  interests,  and  two  more  able 
coadjutors  than  he  and  his  brother  could  scarcel}' 
have  been  found.  Mr.  Power  was  a  man  of  genial 
personality,  unassuming  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
ever  imbued  with  a  deep  humanitarian  spirit,  chari- 
table in  his  judgment,  and  one  of  whom  it  may  be 
said  most  consistently  that  he  stood  "four-square  to 
every  wind  that  blows."  His  faith  in  religion  was 
that  of  the  Catholic  church,  of  which  he  was  a 
communicant,  and  to  whose  cause  he  ever  contrib- 
uted liberally  and  with  pleasure,  showing  thereby 
his  high  sense  of  personal  responsibility,  even  as  he 
did  in  all  other  relations  in  life. 

In  political  adherency  he  was  stanchly  arrayed  in 
the  support  of  the  principles  and  policies  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  it  was  but  a  natural  sequence 
that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  positions  of 
public  trust.  In  1890  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  state  senate,  and  gave  his  constituency  and  the 
state  the  full  benefit  of  his  mature  judgment  and 
large  business  experience.  A  man  of  inflexible  in- 
tegrity, his  life  was  without  shadow  or  blemish,  and 
his  career  was  one  which  reflected  honor  upon  him- 
self and  the  state  with  whose  history  he  was  so  con- 
spicuously identified.  In  1883  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Power  to  Miss  Nellie  T.  Kelly, 
who  was  born  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  daughter 
of  ]\I.  L.  Kelly.  Their  married  life  was  ideal,  but 
was  of  short  duration,  as  the  cherished  and  devoted 
wife  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest  five  years 
after  they  were  wedded  and  seven  days  after  the 
birth  of  their  only  child,  John  Merlin,  who  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  sister  of  our  subject,  in  accordance 
with  the  dying  wish  of  his  mother.  Mr.  Power  re- 
mained true  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  compan- 
ion and  never  consummated  a  second  union.  Stand- 
ing under  the  light  and  example  of  a  life  like  his, 
none  can  find  aught  save  incentive,  encouragement 
and  lesson,  and  this  memoir  is  entered  as  a  slight 
tribute  to  his  sterling  character  and  useful  life. 


one  wno 


Hi'GH  J.  Mcdonald,  m.  d.— As 
has  attained  distinction  in  his  profession,  and 
who  has  been  an  earnest  and  discriminating  stu- 
dent and  holds  due  relative  precedence  among 
the  medical  practitioners  of  Butte,  where  he  has 
been  established  in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession for  more  than  a  decade,  stands  Dr.  Mc- 
Donald. "Earn  thy  reward,  the  gods  give  naught 
to  sloth,"   said  the   sage   Epicharmus,  and  he  to 


whose  life  history  we  now  direct  attention  has, 
by  ceaseless  toil  and  endeavor,  attained  marked 
success  in  his  chosen  vocation  and  has  gained  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  men.  Hugh  Joseph 
McDonald  comes  of  stanch  Scottish  lineage, 
the  original  American  ancestors  in  both  agnatic 
and  cognatic  lines  emigrating  to  America  in  an 
early  day.  He  is  a  native  of  Alexandria,  County 
Glengarry,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  was  born  on 
April  25,  1 861,  the  third  of  the  eleven  children  of 
Allan  J.  and  Mary  (McPhee)  McDonald,  who  Hke- 
wise  were  born  in  Glengarry,  where  they  still  main- 
tain their  home.  Allan  J.  McDonald  was  long  a 
wheelwright  and  carriage  manufacturer  and  ac- 
cumulated a  competency,  and  is  now  passing  the 
golden  evening  of  his  life  in  retirement  from  active 
labor,  enjoying  that  "otium  cum  dignitate"  which 
is  the  merited  reward  of  useful  activities. 

Dr.  McDonald  was  reared  in  Alexandria,  re- 
ceiving educational  discipline  in  the  public  schools 
and  being  graduated  from  the  local  high  school. 
A  young  man  of  strong  mentality,  his  predilec- 
tions naturally  tended  toward  a  professional  ca- 
reer, which  he  decided  to  be  that  of  medicine,  so 
in  1881  he  matriculated  in  the  medical  department 
of  McGill  University,  at  Montreal,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1885  as  M.  D.  Coming  to  the 
United  States  he  located  at  Chelsea,  Wis.,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  general  practice  until  1890, 
when  he  came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  where  he  has 
built  up  a  most  extensive  medical  and  surgical 
business,  having  a  marked  reputation  among  his 
confreres  and  the  general  public.  He  is  a  close 
student,  keeps  fully  abreast  of  the  very  rapid 
and  startling  advancements  in  the  sciences  of 
medicine  and  surgerj',  observes  most  closely  the 
ethics  of  the  unwritten  professional  code  and  is 
invariably  courteous  to  his  fellow  practitioners. 

He  retains  membership  in  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  the  Montana  State  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter-State  Medi- 
cal Association  and  the  Silver  Bow  County  Medi- 
cal Association.  He  has  been  physician  and  sur- 
geon at  the  hospital  of  the  Boston  &  Montana 
Mining  Company  for  a  full  decade,  practically  cov- 
ering his  entire  residence  in  Butte.  Dr.  McDonald 
believes  in  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party, 
but  natural  inclination  and  the  exigencies  of  his 
professional  labors  have  withheld  him  from  active 
identification  with  political  affairs.  At  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  on  July  n,  1889,  Dr.  McDonald  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Carrie  LeMere,  who 
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was  born  in  Baraboo,  Wis.,  and  they  are  the  par- 
ents of  four  children,  Hugh  Allan,  Frances  Mary, 
Gertrude  Esmerelda  and  Kenneth  Frederick.  The 
last  named  died  on  August  23,  1901,  aged  three 
months  and   fourteen   days. 


p  EORGE  T.  McCULLOUGH,  M.  D.— Recog- 
\J  nized  as  one  of  the  able  physicians  of  jNIon- 
tana,  and  established  in  a  successful  practice  of 
medicine  and  surgery  in  the  city  of  Missoula,  Dr. 
McCullough  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  distin- 
guished representative  of  his  profession.  The  Doc- 
tor is  a  native  of  East  Springfield,  JefTerson  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  born  on  November  22,  1858,  the  son  of 
Alexander  and  Beth  Anne  (Hammond)  McCul- 
lough, both  natives  of  Ohio,  the  father  being  of 
old  Scotch-Irish  stock.  His  father,  John  McCul- 
lough, emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  the 
United  States  after  the  Revolution,  becoming  one 
of  the  early  settlers  and  pioneer  farmers  of  the 
Buckeye  state  and  a  life-long  resident.  Alexander 
McCullough  removed  with  his  family  to  Howard 
county.  Mo.,  in  1872  and  engaged  in  farmmg  and 
stockraising.  There  he  resided  until  his  death  in 
1884,  his  devoted  wife  having  passed  into  the  re- 
pose of  death  in  1880.  They  left  four  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  served  one  hundred  days  in 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  as  a  captain  in  an  Ohio 
regiment. 

Dr.  McCullough,  after  attending  public  schools 
in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  concluded  his  literary  edu- 
cation in  CentralCollege  at  Fayette,  Mo.  He  then 
began  to  read  medicine  under  effective  preceptor- 
age,  but  temporarily  abandoned  his  studies  to  as- 
sist in  a  government  survey  in  New  Mexico.  He 
then  resumed  his  technical  studies  in  Missouri  un- 
til 1887,  when  he  matriculated  in  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  State  University  of  Missouri, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1889  with  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  He  was  engaged  in  practice  for  sev- 
eral months,  after  which  he  entered  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital Medical  College,  New  York  city,  in  which  he 
completed  a  post-graduate  course,  graduating  in 
1890. 

Dr.  McCullough  then  went  to  Mexico,  but  in 
June,  1890,  he  came  to  Montana,  locating 
in  Missoula,  where  he  has  since  continued 
in  practice,  enjoying  here  a  marked  personal 
popularity  and  controlling  a  large  and  represent- 
ative business.     In    1898  he  took  a  post-graduate 


course  in  New  York  city.  The  Doctor  keeps  in 
touch  with  the  best  medical  literature  and  the  ad- 
vances made  in  science,  and  holds  member- 
ship in  the  State  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was 
president  in  1899,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter- 
State  Medical  Association  and  the  American  Med- 
ical Association.  He  is  at  present  a  member  of 
the  board  of  United  States  pension  examiners  for 
Missoula  county,  and  has  also  served  as  county 
physician.  A  Republican  in  politics,  he  is  iden- 
tified with  various  fraternal  organizations,  and  is 
highly  regarded  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  In 
i886  Dr.  McCullough  wedded  Miss  Mollie  Massey, 
who  was  born  in  Missouri,  and  they  have  two 
children,  Massey  S.  and  Maud  B. 


OAMUEL  JOSEPH  McGUIRE,  regarded  as 
vJ  one  of  the  most  extensive  wheatgrowers  in 
Gallatin  county,  is  located  on  an  elegant  home- 
stead near  the  thriving  city  of  Bozeman.  Public- 
spirited  and  enterprising,  he  enjoys  the  esteem 
and  confidence  of  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances, 
and  has  achieved  a  handsome  competence  by  the 
exercise  of  many  sterling  qualities.  He  is  a  native 
of  Pettis  county,  Mo.,  having  been  born  April 
ID,  1850.  His  father,  William  Ferguson  McGuire, 
was  a  Kentuckian,  his  mother,  Louisa  Caroline 
(Johnson)  McGuire;  being  a  native  of  Indiana. 
The  paternal,  grandfather,  Samuel  McGuire,  was 
of  an  old  Kentucky  family  of  Scotch-Irish  origin 
that  settled  in  the  state  many  years  ago.  The 
maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Johnson,  of  Scotch 
ancestry,  was  also  a  Kentuckian. 

It  was  in  Missouri  that  William  Ferguson  Mc- 
Guire married,  and  in  1850,  when  Samuel  Joseph 
was  but  three  weeks  old,  the  father  started  for 
California  overland.  Buffalo  were  numerous  in 
those  days,  and  several  times  the  emigrants  were 
in  danger  from  stampedes.  However,  he  was 
spared  to  reach  the  Golden  state,  and  after  four 
years'  residence  he  returned  to  Missouri  via  Pan- 
ama, and  settled  down  on  the  old  homestead. 
In  1878  he  went  to  Kansas,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockraising,  remaining  there  until 
1893,  when  he  died. 

The  school  days  of  our  subject  were  completed 
in  Missouri,  and  in  1871  he  came  to  Montana, 
bringing  with  him  a  herd  of  cattle.  They  were 
stampeded  by  a  hand  of  thieves  in  the  vicinit)- 
of  the  Black  Hills,  but  finally  all  were  recovered 
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and  brought  through  safely  to  Willow  Creek, 
Mont.,  arriving  October  28,  1871.  The  following 
spring  Mr.  McGuire  began  ranching,  but  sub- 
sequently went  to  Nevada  with  a  herd  of  cattle, 
remained  in  that  vicinity,  and  for  three  years  en- 
gaged in  freighting,  in  those  days  quite  a  profit- 
able employment.  Returning  to  Montana  in  1876 
he  filed  on  a  homestead  claim,  on  which  he  now 
resides,  but  has  since  added  by  purchase  until  he 
has  a  fine  ranch  of  600  acres,  well  irrigated  and 
handsomely  improved.  The  principal  crop  is 
wheat,  of  which  Mr.  McGuire  has,  in  certain  years, 
harvested  as  high  as  10,000  bushels.  In  addition 
to  this  industry  he  also  raises  a  small  number  of 
horses  and  cattle. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  McGuire  to  Miss  Delilah 
Ella  McKinney,  daughter  of  WilHam  McKinney, 
of  Kentucky,  occurred  May  14,  1881.  To  them 
have  been  born  eight  children :  Nellie,  Joseph 
J.,  William  G.,  Mary  Louisa,  Minnie,  James  Rad- 
ford, Jasper  McKinney  and  Delilah.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  Mr.  McGuire  has  served  as  school 
trustee  and  is  in  every  way  a  most  popular  and 
highly  respected  man  and  citizen. 


T  OSEPH  A.  Mcelroy.— Going  into  the  Fed- 
J  eral  army  in  the  Civil  war  as  a  private  and 
coming  out  as  a  captain,  traveling  in  his  mili- 
tary service  27,000  miles,  serving  in  ninety-seven 
engagements  and  in  five  dififerent  commands, 
fighting  under  twenty-three  generals  in  thirteen 
states  and  one  territory  in  a  regiment  number- 
ing 1,177  when  mustered  into  service,  and  which 
lost  five  officers  and  fifty-five  men  in  battle,  194 
by  disease  and  forty-one  in  Confederate  prisons, 
Joseph  A.  McElroy  has  earned  the  approval  of  a 
grateful  country.  And  after  the  war  was  over, 
he  endured  the  hardships  of  pioneer  life  in  the 
great  northwest.  He  was  born  at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
on  November  19,  1840,  a  son  of  Abraham  and 
EHzabeth  (Piper)  McElroy,  the  former  a  native  of 
Virginia  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
father  was  tanner  and  followed  the  business  first 
in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  married  to  his  first 
wife,  who  died  soon  after,  and  then  in  Ohio,  where 
he  was  again  wedded  and  remained  until  his  death 
in  1846. 

Joseph  A.  McElroy,  after  attending  school, 
learned  chairmaking,  at  which  he  worked  until 
August,   1 861,  when  he   enlisted  in  Company  M, 


Second  Ohio  Cavalry,  under  Col.  Doubleday,  and 
was  mustered  into  service  at  Cleveland,  where 
the  regiment  passed  about  four  months,  thence 
going  to  Camp  Dennison,  and  on  to  St.  Louis, 
Leavenworth  and  Kansas  City  to  Fort  Scott.  At 
Independence,  Mo.,  his  detachment  had  an  en- 
gagement with  Quantrell's  guerrillas  and  "cleaned 
them  out."  From  Fort  Scott  they  took  part  in 
the  Blount  expedition  in  the  Indian  territory, 
where  they  had  a  number  of  skirmishes.  In  the 
fall  of  1862  they  were  in  engagements  at  New- 
tonia  and  Prairie  Grove  and  in  many  skirmishes. 
In  December,  1862,  their  horses  having  died  and 
many  of  their  men,  they  were  ordered  to  Leaven- 
worth and  later  to  Camp  Chase,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  be  remounted  and  more  fully  equipped. 
Col.  Doubleday  having  resigned.  Col.  A.  V.  Kautz, 
afterwards  major-general,  was  assigned  to  the 
command  and  in  the  spring  of  1863  the  regiment 
joined  Burnside  in  Kentucky  and'  during  that 
summer  was  in  pursuit  of  Morgan,  the  raider. 
The  previous  winter  it  had  been  consoHdated, 
Companies  I,  K,  L  and  M  being  merged  with 
other  companies,  and  four  new  companies  being 
added.  Mr.  McElroy  was  put  into  Company  D, 
which  was  stationed  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  as  an 
escort  for  Provost-Marshal  Gen.  S.  P.  Carter,  and 
was  in  the  city  during  the  siege. 

In  January,  1864,  the  regiment  was  veteranized, 
and  after  a  thirty  days'  furlough  went  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  with  the  Ninth  Army  Corps,  where 
it  was  again  remounted  at  Camp  Stoneman,  ar- 
riving at  the  front  on  the  second  day  of  the  Wil- 
derness fight  and  taking  part  in  the  action  on  the 
right  wing  of  the  army,  later  doing  flanking  duty 
on  Grant's  march  to  Spottsylvania.  It  was  moved 
to  Hanover  Station  and  was  engaged  in  the  valley 
campaign,  routing  the  Confederates  at  the  station 
and  driving  them  into  Ashland,  Va.,  who,  re- 
enforced  by  Mahone's  division,  then  defeated  the 
Federals.  Here  Mr.  McElroy  was  taken  prisoner 
and  sent  to  Libby  prison  at  Richmond,  where  he 
spent  about  six  weeks  and  was  then  sent  to  Ander- 
sonville,  but  made  his  escape  with  eighteen  or 
twenty  others  through  a  hole  in  the  cattle  car 
in  which  they  were  riding.  This  was  on  July  22, 
1864,  and  he  did  not  reach  Sherman's  lines  until 
September  2,  being  compelled  to  go  around  Hood's 
army,  traveling  only  at  night  and  being  aided  by 
negroes.  From  Marietta,  Ga.,  he  was  sent  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  on  the  way  there  stopped 
at  home,  where  he  was  invalided  a  short  time  by 
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the  scurvy.  He  rejoined  his  regiment  in  Decem- 
ber, at  Winchester,  Va..  Soon  after  his  first  en- 
listment he  was  made  a  sergeant  and  in  January, 
1865,  was  commissioned  second  Heutenant  in  com- 
mand of  Company  D.  When  he  arrived  at  Win- 
chester the  regiment  was  going  into  winter  quar- 
ters as  a  part  of  the  First  Brigade  of  the  Third  Divi- 
sion, under  Gen.  Custer,  in  February,  1865,  he 
was  commissioned  first  Heutenant,  and  they  started 
up  the  valley  on  the  last  of  Gen.  Sheridan's  raids. 
They  routed  Gen.  Early  at  Waynesboro,  went  on 
to  Charlottesville  and  down  the  James  river,  join- 
ing Gen.  Grant's  forces  at  White  House  Landing, 
passing  through  Ashland,  where  Mr.  McElroy  was 
captured  the  year  before.  From  this  time  on  he 
was  in  the  saddle  until  Lee's  surrender,  being 
engaged  with  the  enemy  at  Dinwiddle  C.  H.,  Five 
Forks  and  other  places,  in  almost  daily  battles. 
After  Lee's  surrender  they  were  ordered  south 
to  re-enforce  Sherman,  but  at  Roanoke  river 
they  learned  of  Johnston's  surrender  and  returned 
to  Washington  by  way  of  Richmond.  After  the 
grand  review  they  were  ordered  to  St.  Louis, 
passed  the  summer  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  were 
mustered  out  on  September  19,  1865,  at  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  Mr.  McElroy  bearing  a  captain's  com- 
mission. Returning  to  Mansfield  Mr.  McElroy 
again  began  working  at  his  trade.  In  1873  he 
went  to  Portsmouth  and  took  charge  of  a  planing 
mill  until  1876,  when  he  started  to  Montana,  trav- 
eling by  rail  to  Corinne,  L^tah,  and  from  there  by 
wagon  to  Bozeman.  He  homesteaded  his  present 
residence  in  1879,  and  has  increased  the  ranch  to 
320  acres  by  purchase.  It  is  located  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  about  six  miles  south  of  Boze- 
man, part  of  it  on  the  slope,  which  furnishes  nec- 
essary timber  for  fencing,  buildings,  etc.  He  was 
married  on  February  15,  1871,  to  Miss  Clara 
Johnson,  born  on  November  21,  1846,  at  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  the  daughter  of  C.  W.  and  Sarah  E. 
(Couch)  Johnson,  both  natives  of  Ohio.  They 
have  three  children,  Harry  S.,  born  on  May  9, 
1872,  a  graduate  of  the  scientific  department  of 
the  Indiana  Normal  School  and  now  principal  of 
the  East  Side  public  school  in  Bozeman ;  Sadie 
E.,  born  on  December  6,  1873,  a  student  in  the 
Bozeman  schools,  and  Hugh  C,  born  on  January 
6,  1876,  a  graduate  of  Bozeman  College  and 
of  the  law  department  of  the  normal  school  at 
Valparaiso,  Ind.  Mr.  McElroy's  home  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  in  the  valley.  The  residence  is 
a  fine  one  and  all  the  outbuildings  are  substantial, 


well-built  and  in  good  order.  The  ranch  is  in  an 
advanced  state  of  productiveness,  showing  skill- 
ful cultivation.  Oats,  wheat  and  barley  are  the 
principal  crops  and  give  large  yields.  The  only 
fraternal  organization  to  which  Mr.  McElroy  be- 
longs is  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 


WILLIAM  T.  McFARLAND.— In  all  time  to 
come  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  regard  to 
the  sturdy  and  heroic  men  and  women  who  came 
to  Montana  in  the  early  days  and  here  laid  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  great  and  enlight- 
ened commonwealth.  Of  signal  relevancy  in  this 
work,  then,  is  a  consideration  of  the  life  history 
of  Mr.  McFarland,  one  of  the  honored  pioneer 
citizens  of  Fergus  county,  and  late  incumbent  of 
the  important  office  of  public  administrator,  at 
Lewistown. 

William  T.  McFarland  is  a  native  of  Butler 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  was  born  on  the  22d 
of  May,  1842,  being  a  son  of  Dr.  Joel  B.  and  Eliza- 
beth (Taylor)  McFarland,  natives  respectively  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Dr.  McFarland  was  long 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  was  known  and  honored  as  an  able  physi- 
cian and  a  man  of  unbending  rectitude,  his  death 
occurring  in  1861  in  Indiana.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  Hoosier 
state  in  1850,  was  very  prominent  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  Aboli- 
tion party  of  the  northwest.  William  T.  McFar- 
land and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Child,  of  Helena,  are  the  only 
representatives  of  the  family  in  Montana,  whither 
his  mother  and  her  two  sons  came  in  1867.  The 
brother,  Demas  L.  McFarland,  is  now  dead,  los- 
ing his  life  by  suffocation  in  a  burning  cabin  at 
Round  Up  on  the  Musselshell  river. 

William  T.  McFarland  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Indiana,  where  the  family  maintained  its  home 
until  1867,  when  the  widowed  mother  came  with 
her  two  sons  to  Montana.  The  trip  was  made 
by  boat  up  the  Missouri  river  from  St.  Louis  to 
Fort  Benton.  Here  the  mother  passed  the  resi- 
due of  her  life,  her  death  occurring  in  1886.  Mr. 
McFarland  began  the  active  duties  of  life  as  a 
freighter  tetween  Helena  and  Fort  Benton,  but 
his  initial  first  trip  between  these  places  in  this 
capacity  was  also  his  final  one.  He  made  his 
home  in  or  near  Helena  until  1882.  In  1868  he 
was  engaged  by  the  government  to  assist  in  the 
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survej-ing  of  the  state,  and  was  thus  employed 
until  1880.  Two  years  later  he  came  to  Fergus 
county  in  the  employ  of  the  Montana  Sheep  Com- 
pany, and  was  located  for  some  time  in  the  Flat- 
willow  section  of  the  county.  He  finally  removed 
to  Maiden,  and  thereafter  devoted  his  attention 
to  surveying  and  to  the  occasional  practice  of 
law,  for  as  there  was  only  one  other  lawyer  in  the 
place  at  that  time  he  was  forced  at  times  to  ap- 
pear and  help  as  he  could  those  in  difficulties. 
He  took  up  his  abode  in  Lewistown  in  1890  and  he 
has  since  made  that  enterprising  city  his  home. 
He  first  visited  Fergus  county  in  1875,  being  then 
with  his  brother,  who  had  a  contract  of  govern- 
ment surveys.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Mr. 
McFarland  still  devotes  more  or  less  attention 
to  work  in  the  line  of  surveying,  in  which  he  has 
has  wide  experience.  His  technical  knowledge 
has  also  caused  him  to  receive  the  appointment  of 
deputy  United  States  mineral  surveyor.  He  is 
well  known  throughout  the  county  and  has  a 
wide  circle  of  friends.  His  bachelor  "den"  and 
office  in  Lewistown  is  finished  in  natural  wood, 
and  is  at  once  a  music  parlor,  museum  and  li- 
brary, as  well  as  office  and  dwelling. 

Mr.  McFarland  has  been  a  life-long  Republican 
and  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  party.  After  lo- 
cating in  Lewistown  he  served  for  six  years  in 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  and  is  still  hold- 
ing that  office.  He  feels  proud  of  the  fact  that, 
in  the  last  approval  of  his  bond  by  the  district 
judge,  that  official  in  his  letter  of  transmittal, 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
six  years  in  all  of  the  appeals  to  the  district  court 
from  his  justice's  court,  Mr.  McFarland's  deci- 
sions had  been  never  overruled,  either  by  the 
court  or  when  tried  by  a  jury.  Some  time  since 
a  controversy  in  the  correspondents'  corner  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  led  Mr.  McFarland  to 
have  published  an  accurate  account  of  the  burning 
of  the  steamer  Sunnyside  on  the  Mississippi 
river,  in  November,  1863,  by  which  forty-five  lives 
were  lost.  Mr.  McFarlana  was  a  passenger  on 
the  ill-fated  steamer,  and  saved  a  young  girl  named 
Blake  by  swimming  with  her  to  the  shore,  and 
he  also,  with  the  assistance  of  the  barber  of  the 
steamer,  brought  to  shore  and  saved  an  old  man 
who  had  gone  down  for  the  third  time. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  McFarland's  arrival  in  the 
territory  of  Montana  there  were  eleven  counties 
composing  it,  and  he  has  carried,  as  his  "load  of 
sin,"   the   solar   compass,   chain   and   pins   in   nine 


of  them,  Missoula  and  Dawson  alone  being  ex- 
cepted, and,  as  chief  clerk  of  the  state  surveyor- 
general's  .  office  for  several  months,  he  became 
so  familiar  with  these  as  to  feel  that  he  had  been 
there  also  and  helped  to  run  their  lines. 


I  OHX  T.  :\IcGUIRE.— One  of  the  many  fine 
J  farms  in  the  beautiful  Gallatin  valley  is  that 
owned  and  operated  by  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view. Recognized  as  a  progressive  and  scientific 
agriculturalist  who  has  attained  success  through 
timely  and  effective  efforts,  Mr.  McGuire  has  won 
the  esteem  of  the  community  by  his  strict  observ- 
ance of  those  amenities  which  should  ever  be  ob- 
served in  all  relations  of  life.  Mr.  McGuire  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  city  of  Sedalia,  Mo.,  from  whence  Mon- 
tana has  obtained  many  of  her  best  citizens,  the 
date  of  his  nativity  being  September  16,  1855. 
He  is  a  son  of  William  F.  and  Carrie  (Johnson) 
McGuire,  the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky  and 
the  latter  of  Indiana,  the  ancestry  on  the  paternal 
side  being  Kentuckians  for  several  generations. 
The  father  of  our  subject  removed  to  Missouri 
in  an  early  day  and  engaged  in  farming  until 
1880,  going  thence  to  Kansas,  where  he  continued 
his  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1890.  His  widow  is  living  in  Pettis 
county,  Mo.  They  were  the  parents  of  five  sons 
and  two  daughters,  of  whom  our  subject  was  the 
sixth  in  order  of  birth. 

The  early  years  of  John  T.  McGuire  were  passed 
in  Missouri,  where  he  grew  to  maturity,  securing 
his  education  in  the  public  schools,  while  his 
youthful  labors  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  farm. 
He  accompanied  the  family  on  removal  to  Kansas, 
where  he  continued  to  make  his  home  until  1892, 
when  he  came  to  Alontana,  and  upon  his  ar- 
rival $125  represented  his  financial  resources.  Mr. 
McGuire  and  family  located  in  Gallatin  valley, 
where  he  purchased  the  James  Dartis  ranch,  com- 
piising  160  acres  on  East  Gallatin  river,  five  miles 
cast  of  Belgrade  postoffice.  The  entire  tract  is 
under  irrigation,  Mr.  McGuire  controlling  a  water- 
right  of  120  inches.  The  ranch  is  devoted  to  gen- 
eral farming,  the  principal  crops  being  oats  and 
wheat,  large  yields,  as  high  as  no  bushels  of  oats 
to  the  acre,  having  been  harvested  during  the 
season  of  1900.  Mr.  McGuire  also  raises  Norman 
and  Clydesdale  horses  and  shorthorn  cattle,  and 
in    every   branch   of   his   ranching   operations    he 
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brings  to  bear  mature  judgment  and  the  most 
effective  methods.  Through  energy,  abiHty  and 
close  application  he  has  attained  marked  success 
(luring  the  few  years  of  his  residence  in  the  valley, 
and  taking  into  consideration  his  limited  means, 
is  strong  evidence  that  Montana  offers  extraor- 
dinary advantages  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
"work  out  their  own  salvation."  In  politics  our 
subject  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican  party, 
but  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  public  office. 
On  August  5,  1883,  Mr.  McGuire  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Belle  Carter,  who  was  born  in 
Iowa,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Samantha  Car- 
ter, natives  of  Ohio,  both  deceased.  The  father 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Guire have  four  children:  Clyde  M.,  Carrie  E., 
William  Lloyd  and  Bertha  Beatrice. 


AITILLIAM  C.  McKASKLE.— A  scion  of  old 
VV  Scottish  stock  and  with  the  name  he  bears 
identified  with  American  history  from  the  early 
colonial  epoch,  his  grandfather  having  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Continental  army  during  the 
Revolution,  dying  from  the  effects  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  that  great  struggle,  the  personal  career 
of  Mr.  McKaskle  has  been  one  of  varied  char- 
acteristics, and  now  as  a  resident  of  Pony,  Madi- 
son county,  he  is  conspicuously  identified  with 
the  great  mining  industry,  through  which  Mon- 
tana first  gained  prestige.  Mr.  McKaskle  was 
born  in  Benton  county.  Mo.,  March  22,  1845. 
His  father,  Bruce  McKa.skle,  born  in  North  Caro- 
lina, was  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence.  In  1844 
he  removed  to  Texas,  but  soon  returned  to  his 
old  home,  thence  went  to  Alabama  and  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  became  a  resident  shortly  before 
the  birth  of  his  son,  William  C.  He  was  born  in 
1812,  and  his  death  occurred  at  Preston,  Tex., 
in  1857.  He  was  a  son  of  Angus  McKaskle,  who 
was  born  in  Scotland,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the 
proud  old  families  who  emigrated  to  America 
and  located  in  North  Carolma  in  an  early  day, 
where  he  estabhshed  large  iron  works  and  owned 
a  plantation  and  many  slaves.  He  was  an  influ- 
ential man  and  prominent  in  public  affairs.  He 
entered  the  Continental  army  of  the  Revolution 
and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Guil- 
ford Courthouse,  N.  C,  dying  from  the  wound 
a  short  time  afterward.    The  maiden  name  of  Mr. 


McKaskle's  mother  was  Maria  Ripley.  She  was 
born  in  Alabama,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Rip- 
ley, a  wealthy  planter.  She  was  mother  of  four 
children,  of  whom  three  are  now  living. 

William  C.  McKaskle.  the  third  of  his  parents' 
children,  was  but  three  years  of  age  when  his 
parents  removed  from  Missouri  to  Texas,  and  in 
the  latter  commonwealth  he  was  educated  in  pri- 
vate schools.  He  was  but  sixteen  when  the  di- 
vided nation  entered  upon  the  greatest  internecine 
conflict  ever  recorded  in  history,  and  he  ran  away 
from  home  to  join  actively  in  the  cause  of  the 
South,  and  finally  succeeded  in  enlisting  in  the 
Army  of  the  West,  and  was  in  active  service  in  a 
number  of  the  most  notable  engagements  cf  the 
war.  He  was  in  the  engagement  at  Peak  Ridge 
(Elkhorn),  Chickamauga  and  Stone  river;  in  the 
last  named  he  was  slightly  wounded,  as  was  he 
in  several  other  engagements,  though  never  long 
incapacitated  for  duty.  Mr.  McKaskle  was  cap- 
tured in  an  engagement  in  front  of  Atlanta  on 
July  21,  1864,  and  remained  a  prisoner  until  the 
close  of  the  war. 

After  his  military  service  was  thus  terminated 
Mr.  McKaskle  came  to  the  west,  making  the 
overland  trip  to  Colorado,  the  party  having 
numerous  encounters  with  Indians  while  on 
the  way.  He  engaged  in  mining  in  Colo- 
rado about  two  years,  and  then  followed 
the  same  vocation  in  Wyoming  and  Ne- 
vada, finally  coming  to  Montana  in  1870. 
He  located  first  at  Radersburg,  engaged  in  placer 
mining  for  a  time,  and  then  went  to  Red  Mountain 
City,  or  Highland,  near  Butte,  following  mining 
and  prospecting  there  and  later  at  Silver  Star, 
Cherry  creek  and  Red  Bluff,  at  last  taking  up 
his  residence  at  Pony,  where  he  now  maintains 
his  home  and  controls  valuable  mining  interests. 
He  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  success,  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative  btisi- 
ness  men  of  the  covmty.  Politically  his  influence 
and  support  are  with  the  Democratic  party,  and 
fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen.  On  October  4,  1881,  Mr. 
McKaskle  married  Miss  Katherine  Beckwith,  who 
was  born  m  Maryland,  the  daughter  of  William 
Beckwith.  a  carpenter  and  builder,  who  was  a 
resident  of  Montana  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Pony,  in  1897.  Of  the  three 
children  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKaskle  only 
one  is  living,  Isabel :  Helen  and  Bruce  are  de- 
ceased. 
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WILLIAM  LINDSAY.— The  world  judges  the 
character  of  a  community  by  its  representative 
citizens,  and  yields  its  admiration  and  respect  to 
those  whose  works  and  actions  constitute  a  state's 
prosperity  and  pride.  Among  the  prominent  men 
of  Dawson  county  is  Mr.  Lindsay,  who  has  at- 
tained success  in  connection  with  industrial  activi- 
ties, and  who  is  an  influential  member  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  having  represented  his  county  in 
the  state  legislature,  and  who  is  honored  for  his 
ability  and  sterling  integrity.  He  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  Dawson  county  for  nearly  a  score  of  years 
and  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  individual  sheep 
growers  in  Montana,  an  industry  in  which  he  began 
operations  upon  a  modest  scale. 

Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  native  of  the  Buckeye  state, 
born  in  Poland,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1852.  His  father,  James  M.  Lind- 
say, was  born  in  New  Jersey  in  1828.  When  a 
young  man  he  removed  to  Ohio,  where  his  death 
occurred  in  August,  1898,  in  Fostoria,  where  he  had 
conducted  a  barrel  manufactory  for  fifteen  years. 
At  the  time  of  his  demise  he  had  retired  from  active 
business  and  for  several  years  had  enjoyed  the  quiet 
and  peace  that  an  industrious  and  honorable  life 
brings  to  age.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Elizabeth  J.  Bebout,  was  born  at  New  Brighton, 
Pa.,  in  1834.  Her  death  occurred  at  Poland,  Ohio, 
in  1867.  Of  their  nine  children  seven  are  now  liv- 
ing. 

William  Lindsay  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Poland,  Ohio,  and  New  Brighton,  Pa., 
and  when  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  in 
1873,  he  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  at 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  operations 
until  1883.  In  the  spring  of  1884  he  came  to  Daw- 
son county,  Mont.,  and  located  on  Redwater,  near 
the  Missouri  river,  seventy  miles  from  Glendive, 
the  county-seat.  Here  he  was  engaged  in  the 
sheep  business  until  1892.  In  1893  Mr.  Lindsay 
located  on  what  is  now  known  as  his  homestead 
ranch,  which  is  eligibly  situated  on  Spring  creek, 
twenty-five  miles  west  of  Glendive.  He  has  a  fine 
ranch  property  of  560  acres  in  this  county  and  in 
late  years  he  has  run  an  average  of  16,000  head  of 
sheep,  putting  a  large  portion  of  his  stock  out  on 
shares  to  three  or  four  persons,  and  thus  utilizing 
the  open  range  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  has 
made  the  best  of  improvements  on  the  homestead 
ranch,  where  he  passes  a  portion  of  each  year.  He 
maintains  at  all  times  general  supervision  of  his  ex- 
tensive interests.    In  1893  also  Mr.  Lindsay  bought 


a  handsome  residence  in  Glendive,  and  this  is  the 
family  home  during  the  time  not  passed  on  the 
ranch.  Mr.  Lindsay  has  a  clear  and  distinct  title  to 
the  honor  of  having  been  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune,  for  he  has  pushed  forward  to  well-won 
success  entirely  by  his  own  efforts.  He  has  a  deep 
and  abiding  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  hard 
work,  and  his  course  has  gained  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  his  fellow  men. 

In  his  political  allegiance  Mr.  Lindsay  has  ever 
been  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  1896  he  was  elected  to  represent  Dawson  county 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
proved  a  faithful  and  valuable  member  of  the  legis- 
lature, his  efforts  being  so  satisfactory  to  his  con- 
stituents that  he  was  elected  as  his  own  successor  in 
1898 :  he  thus  served  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  general 
assemblies.  During  the  memorable  senatorial  con- 
test of  the  session  of  1899,  resulting  in  the  election 
of  the  Hon.  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Butte,  to  the  United 
States  senate,  Mr.  Lindsay  was  one  of  the  four  Re- 
publicans in  the  assembly  who  remained  true  to 
their  party  during  the  entire  contest.  Prior  to  his 
election  to  the  legislature  Mr.  Lindsay  had  given 
most  effective  service  on  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners of  Dawson  county,  to  which  he  was 
elected  in  1892,  and  he  held  this  office  for  the  full 
term  of  four  years.  He  is  at  all  times  public  spir- 
ited, ever  ready  to  lend  his  influence  in  furtherance 
of  all  things  tending  to  the  general  good  of  the 
county  and  state.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  valued  member 
of  that  great  body  of  evangelical  Christians,  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  May,  1899,  was 
elected  a  lay  delegate  from  Montana  to  the  general 
conference  of  that  church,  held  at  Chicago  in  that 
year.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Glendive 
Lodge  No.  31,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Gate  City  Lodge 
No.  37,  of  the  I.  O.  O.  F. 

Mr.  Lindsay  has  been  twice  married.  At  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  on  the  7th  of  August,  1872,  he  wedded 
Miss  Jennie  Anderson,  who  was  born  in  the  old 
Keystone  state,  and  who  died  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  1885.  On  the  26th  of  August,  1886,  at  Glendive, 
Mont.,  he  consummated  his  second  marriage,  being 
then  united  to  Miss  Alice  M.  Reehl,  who  was  born 
at  Bridgewater,  Pa.,  the  daughter  of  Conrad  and 
Ellen  Reehl,  natives  of  Germany  and  Scotland  re- 
spectively. Her  father  devoted  his  life  to  manufac- 
turing. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  are  the  parents  of 
two  children — William  LeRoy,  who  was  born  on 
the  15th  of  August,  1887,  and  Grace  M.,  born  on 
the  1 2th  of  May,  1893. 
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I  OHN  McINTYRE,  M.  D.— One  of  the  able  and 
J  popular  representatives  of  the  medical  and  sur- 
gical professions  in  Montana  is  Dr.  Mclntyre, 
who  is  established  in  the  city  of  Butte,  where  he 
retains  an  appreciative  support.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  born  on  March  16, 
1862,  the  son  of  Andrew  J.  and  Jane  (McAdam) 
Mclntire,  both  of  whom  are  Canadians,  of  Scot- 
tish and  of  Irish  lineage.  They  reside  in  the 
city  of  Ottawa,  where  the  father  is  superintendent 
of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  local  street 
railway.  John  Mclntyre  prosecuted  his  studies 
in  the  public  schools,  completing  a  course  in  the 
high  school.  His  choice  of  vocation  was  indi- 
cated when  in  1893  he  matriculated  in  the  medical 
department  of  Bishop's  University  of  Montreal, 
where  he  completed  a  thorough  course  of  technical 
study  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1897, 
and  received  his  coveted  degree  of  Doctor  of  Med- 
icine. 

Thoroughly  fortified  by  well-directed  study  and 
effective  clinical  work,  Dr.  Mclntyre  soon  came 
to  Montana  and  established  himself  in  medical  and 
surgical  practice  in  Butte,  where  his  ability  and 
genial  personality  soon  gained  him  distinctive 
patronage.  He  is  a  skilled  surgeon  and  physician, 
keeps  abreast  of  the  advances  made  in  the  line 
of  his  profession,  is  an  active  member  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Inter-State  Medical  Association,  the 
Montana  State  Medical  Association,  the  Silver 
Bow  Medical  Society  and  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society  of  Montreal,  Canada,  and  local  medical 
examiner  for  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. The  Doctor  is  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the 
Select  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor  and  the  Royal 
Neighbors  of  America,  being  medical  examiner 
for  the  three  organizations  last  mentioned.  In 
1898,  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Dr.  Mclntyre  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Kent,  who  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  Canada.  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Mclntyre  occupy  a  position  of  prominence 
ii'  connection  with  the  social  activities  of  their 
home  city. 


I  OSEPH  R.  McKAY.— Throughout  human  his- 
J  tory  the  horse  has  held  the  highest  place  of  all 
animals  in  the  regard  of  mankind,  held  it  justly 
because  of  his  usefulness,  his  beauty  and  the 
true  nobility  of  his  character.  And  the  men  who 
breed   the   best   species   of   this   fine    animal    and 


develop  his  best  traits  in  the  highest  degree  earn 
and  secure  the  commendation  and  good  will  if 
their  fellows.  In  this  class  perhaps  no  one  is 
more  entitled  to  a  greater  degree  of  admiration 
and  approved  than  Joseph  R.  McKay,  known  far 
and  wide  as  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and 
successful  breeders  of  high  grade  draught  and 
trotting  horses. 

Mr.  McKay  was  born  in  Ottawa  county,  Can- 
ada, in  1849.  His  parents  were  Alexander  and 
Elizabeth  (Robinson)  McKay,  the  former  a  na- 
tive of  the  north  of  Ireland  of  Scotch  ancestry, 
and  the  latter  born  in  Canada  of  parents  also 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  had  five  chil- 
dren, of  whom  Mr.  McKay  was  the  third.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  excellent  Canadian 
schools  and  at  a  commercial  college.  He  first  en- 
gaged in  business  for  ten  years  as  a  clerk  and 
salesman  in  a  general  store  in  Ontario.  He  was 
then  attracted  to  the  lumber  business,  which 
he  conducted  until  he  was  burned  out.  He  then 
went  into  the  employ  of  Hamilton  Brothers,  of 
Hawkesbury,  where  he  remained  eleven  years. 
In  1885  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Miles 
City,  and  began  operations  as  a  stockbreeder 
and  dealer,  and  has  since  followed  that  business 
successfully.  His  specialties  are  draught  and  trot- 
ting horses  and  Devon  cattle.  He  is  the  only 
breeder  of  this  brand  of  cattle  in  Montana.  Prior 
to  1899  he  was  engaged  in  the  cattle  business 
much  more  extensively  than  now.  But  in  1899 
he  sold  off  the  most  of  his  stock,  since  then  car- 
rying only  a  small  herd  of  the  purest  blood. 

Mr.  McKay  is  a  great  lover  of  good  horses,  and 
knows  their  points  as  thoroughly  as  any  man 
living.  He  has  given  to  the  market  many  of  high 
record,  and  is  aspiring  to  better  results.  He  is 
the  present  owner  of  Money  Musk,  an  undoubted 
"comer,"  and  likely  to  prove  the  fastest  trotter 
in  the  world,  he  having  already  surpassed  all  rec- 
ords for  a  single  quarter.  This  promising  horse 
was  bred  and  reared  in  Montana  and  trained  in 
Montreal.  He  is  as  yet  only  a  colt,  but  his  per- 
formances are  almost  phenomenal.  What  he  will 
prove  at  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  can  only 
be  conjectured  and  waited  for  with  ardent  hopes. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  McKay  is  a  consis- 
tent and  active  Republican,  and  has  given  proof 
of  the  firmness  of  his  faith  by  excellent  service  to 
his  party.  He  was  elected  county  commissioner  in 
1889,  to  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature 
in   1892,  to  the  state  senate  in   1894,  and  to  the 
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post  of  county  treasurer,  of  which  he  is  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  in  1900.  In  all  these  offices  he 
has  shown  high  character,  breadth  of  view,  a  dis 
criminating  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  and  fine 
executive  ability.  In  the  senate,  when  excitement 
ran  high  and  conditions  were  chaotic,  and  when 
many  good  men  seemed  to  drift  from  their  moor- 
ings, he  stood  firmly  by  his  faith  and  the  caucus 
nominees  of  his  party,  and  came  out  of  the  storm 
with  the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  men  of 
integrity.  In  fraternal  connection  he  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order,  being  a  member  of  Yel- 
lowstone Lodge  No.  23,  and  also  of  the  Royal 
Arch  Chapter  of  Miles  City.  He  was  married 
in  1893  to  Miss  Mary  Southward,  a  native  of 
Columbus,  Wis.  They  have  two  children,  Scott 
and  Joseph  R.,  Jr.  In  his  immediate  community 
Mr.  McKay  appears  as  a  popular  idol,  to  whom 
all  men  are  deferential,  many  cordially  friendly 
and  some  enthusiastically  devoted;  and  through- 
out the  state  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
In  the  sporting  world  he  ranks  among  the  best 
and  most  progressive  patrons  of  the  turf. 


r  HARLES  W.  McLEAX.— One  of  the  success- 
\^  ful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Yellowstone 
county  is  Mr.  McLean,  whose  experience  in  the 
west  has  covered  a  long  term  of  years  and  whose 
well  improved  ranch  is  located  about  four  miles 
east  of  the  Musselshell  crossing.  He  was  born 
on  January  15,  1862,  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
being  the  son  of  William  and  Christine  (Ross) 
McLean,  both  of  sterling  old  Scottish  lineage. 
William  McLean  was  a  farmer,  and  Charles  W., 
after  attending  the  public  schools  of  Canada  until 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  went  to  Carroll 
county,  N.  H.,  and  in  Littleton,  N.  H.,  engaged  in 
driving  coaches  in  the  White  Mountains,  during 
the  summer  months,  and  in  1873  he  came  west  to 
Denver,  Colo.,  later  removing  to  Leadville,  from 
whence  he  soon  went  to  the  Arkansas  valley. 
where  he  engaged  in  stockraising,  in  association 
with  Ed.  Mulock,  later  with  William  Hammond; 
and  finally  he  removed  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and 
here  he  found  employment  as  range  rider  with  the 
S    &  G.  outfit. 

In  1883  Mr.  McLean  came  to  Montana  and  lo- 
cated on  the  Musselshell  river.  Here  he  was  for 
five  years  employed  by  stock  outfits,  and  in  1888 
he  made  his  home  on  a  ranch  four  miles  east  of 


Musselshell,  which  is  his  postoffice,  where  he  has 
been  since  very  successfully  engaged  in  stock- 
raising,  using  much  discrimination  in  his  opera- 
tions and  retaining  uniform  respect  and  confi- 
dence. In  politics  he  supports  the  Republican 
party,  and  while  a  resident  of  Fergus  county  he 
served  as  school  trustee.  On  November  14,  1891, 
Mr.  McLean  married  with  Miss  Jessie  Mc- 
Jelvry,  daughter  of  Duncan  Mcjelvry,  of  Boston, 
and  her  death  occurred  on  March  2,  1892.  She 
was  the  mother  of  twin  sons,  Charles  and  Duncan, 
both  of  whom  are  dead. 


HON.  SIDNEY  H.  .McIXTlRE,  ex-jud-e  of 
the  First  judicial  district  of  ^ilontana,  is  a 
leading  member  of  the  bar  of  the  state,  and  a 
highly  esteemed  resident  of  Helena.  He  was  born 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  April  8,  1862,  the  son  of  James 
and  Frances  (Noyes)  Mclntire.  The  father  was 
a  native  of  the  north  of  Ireland ;  the  mother  of 
England.  In  1840  they  came  to  the  United  States 
and  setttled  in  Savannah,  where  James  Mclntire 
was  long  a  prosperous  merchant.  He  died  in  that 
city  in  1862,  leaving  the  Judge  fatherless  at  the 
age  of  only  a  few  months.  The  mother  passed 
away  in  1895.  To  them  were  born  seven  sons 
and  five  daughters.  Four  of  the  sons  are  now 
highly  respected  and  successful  residents  of 
Helena. 

Sidney  H.  Mclntire,  the  youngest  in  his  par- 
ent's family,  passed  his  early  boyhood  in  Savan- 
nah, and  attended  the  public  schools,  acquiring  the 
elementary  portion  of  what  was  afterwards  am- 
plified to  a  complete  and  finished  education.  This 
was  afforded  him  by  a  superior  school  in  London, 
England,  and  in  the  School  of  Darmstadt,  Ger- 
many. He  remained  in  Europe  three  years,  and 
on  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  matriculated 
at  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Polytechnic  Institute, 
and  after  finishing  the  course  and  graduating  he 
entered  the  law  department  of  the  Columbia  (N. 
Y.)  College,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1883. 
He  was  immediately  admitted  to  practice  at  the 
October,  1883,  term  of  the  supreme  court  of  New 
York.  In  1884  he  came  to  Montana  and  settled 
in  Fort  Benton.  Here  he  associated  himself  in 
legal  practice  with  his  brother,  Henry  G.  Mcln- 
tire, and,  opening  an  office,  remained  in  Fort  Ben- 
ton until  1886,  when  he  was  elected  county  at- 
tornev  of   Choteau   countv,  which   office   he   held 
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one  term.  In  1889  he  came  to  Helena  and  was 
appointed  city  attorney  by  Mayor  Curtin  in  1892. 
He  served  most  acceptably  for  two  terms.  In 
1896  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  First  judicial  dis- 
trict of  Montana,  a  position  he  filled  with  dis- 
tinction. Judge  Mclntire  has  been  a  life-long  Dem- 
ocrat, and  one  ever  alive  to  the  best  interests  of 
his  party.  Among  the  members  of  the  Mon- 
tana bar  he  is  well  known  and  highly  esteemed, 
not  only  for  his  superior  legal  ability,  but  also  for 
his  generous  and  manly  qualities.  He  is  a  man 
of  deep  learning,  broad-minded  and  liberal,  and 
one  who  possesses  the  confidence  of  clients,  busi- 
ness associates  and  personal  friends. 


CH.  McLEOD. — There  is  an  innate  and  orig- 
inal fitness  in  many  men  for  certain  lines  of 
activity  and  when  given  opportunity  in  those  lines 
they  demonstrate  the  fact  and  make  a  gratifying 
success  of  their  business  or  profession.  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod,  general  manager  of  the  Missoula  Mercan- 
tile Company,  has  this  fitness  for  conducting  large 
enterprises  involving  a  multitude  of  details,  and  it 
has  been  quickened  and  cultivated  by  a  wide  and 
varied  experience.  He  was  born  February  14,  1859, 
at  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  where  his  parents  also 
were  born  and  prospered,  won  the  respect  and 
regard  of  their  neighbors  and  faithfully  performed 
the  duties  of  life.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and 
blacksmith  and  died  in  1871.  The  mother  still 
survives.  The  McLeods  are  of  Scotch  ancestry, 
the  great-grandfather  of  C.  H.  McLeod  having 
been  a  soldier  in  the  British  army,  coming  to 
American  in  that  capacity.  Mr.  McLeod,  until  he 
was  fourteen  years,  attended  the  public  schools, 
assisting  on  the  farm  and  with  the  home  duties 
between  times,  and  then  began  clerking  in  a  small 
store  and  continued  at  that  occupation  until  1880, 
when  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Missoula, 
and  entering  the  employment  of  Hammond  & 
Eddy  as  a  clerk. 

In  1885  A.  B.  Hammond,  R.  A.  Eddy,  E.  L. 
Bonner,  J.  M.  Keith  and  Mr.  McLeod  organized 
the  Alissoula  Mercantile  Company,  an  outgrowth 
of  a  business  enterprise  previously  con- 
ducted first  as  a  private  concern  under  the  firm 
name  of  Bonner  &  Welch,  next  under  the  style 
of  Eddy,  Hammond  &  Bonner,  and  from  1875  to 
1885  as  Eddy,  Hammond  &  Co.  At  the  organi- 
zation it  was  merged  into  a  stock  company  with  a 


capital  of  $300,000.  Mr.  Hammond  was  made 
president  and  Mr.  McLeod  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  Under  this  new  management, 
through  the  stimulus  of  Mr.  McLeod's  tireless 
energy  and  unusual  business  acumen,  assisted  by 
able  coadjutors  in  every  department,  the  enterprise 
has  grown  wonderfully  and  has  prospered  in  pro- 
portion. It  now  does  a  business  of  over  $2,000,000 
a  year,  and  keeps  more  than  100  persons  regu- 
larly employed.  In  1890  an  extensive  enlarge- 
ment of  the  building  was  made  and  the  capital 
stock  has  been  twice  increased  until  it  now  ag- 
gregates $850,000.  In  addition  to  its  principal 
store  at  Missoula,  which  occupies  a  two-story 
and  basement  building  240  feet  wide  by  135  deep, 
the  company  operates  two  branch  stores,  one  at 
Kalispell,  in  Flathead  county,  and  one  at  Victor, 
in  Ravalli  county.  It  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  prosperous  commercial  houses  of  the 
state.  Mr.  McLeod  is  also  interested  in  the  Mis- 
soula Water  Company  and  the  Missoula  Light  & 
Power  Company,  and  is  president  of  the  latter. 
He  is  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Missoula.  He  was  married  in  1886  to  Miss  Clara 
L.  Beckwith,  a  native  of  New  Brunswick.  They 
have  two  children,  Walter  H.  and  Helen  B.,  and 
stand  high  in  the  regard  of  their  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. 


FLETCHER  MADDOX.  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Montana  bar,  an  ex-reporter 
of  the  supreme  court  and  a  resident  of  Great  Falls, 
first  located  in  this  beautiful  and  progressive  city 
in  1896.  So  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, he  can  be  justly  termed  one  of  its  pioneers, 
for  long  before  Montana  was  admitted  into  the 
Union  he  was  industriously  engaged  in  mining 
in  its  rich  gulches  and  obtaining  an  experience 
that  has  since  to  him  been  of  incalculable  value. 
He  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  December 
23,  1861.  His  parents,  Thomas  H.  and  Marion  E. 
(Fletcher)  Maddox,  were  natives  of  Virginia  and 
New  England,  respectively.  For  many  years 
Thomas  H.  Maddox  was  a  prominent  official  in 
the  L^nited  States  postofiice  department  at  A\'ash- 
ington.  but  died  when  his  son  Fletcher  was  but 
a  child,  and  was  not  long  survived  by  his  devoted 
wife.  They  left  three  sons,  two  now  residing  in 
New  York  city. 

Thus  orphaned  at  an  early  age  Fletcher  Mad- 
dox was  left  to  fight  the  battle  of  life  alone  and  it 
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is  to  be  presumed  that  such  surrounding  conditions 
contributed  greatly  to  that  force  of  character  and 
indomitable  perseverance  which  has  won  his  later 
success.  He  received  his  earlier  education  in 
Germantown,  Pa.,  and  in  1877  was  graduated 
from  Chahenham  (Pa.)  Academy.  Mr.  Maddox 
passed  one  year  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1879  first 
came  to  Montana,  where  for  two  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  placer  mining  in  Mitchell  gulch  and 
other  gulches  throughout  the  state.  But  a  larger 
field  of  influence  and  usefulness  was  then  opening 
to  him.  In  1882  he  entered  the  law  ofSce  of  Chum- 
asero  &  Chadwick  in  Helena,  studied  with  them 
two  years  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1884. 
He  first  located  in  practice  of  law  at  White  Sulphur 
Springs  and  later  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
N.  B.  Smith,  which  continued  until  1887.  Mr. 
Maddox  then  returned  to  Helena  and  associated 
himself  with  Carter  &  Clayberg  in  the  firm  of 
Carter,  Clayberg  &  Maddox. 

This  business  connection  was  continued  for 
eighteen  months,  when  Mr.  Maddox  returned  to 
White  Sulphur  Springs  and  there  remained  in  ac- 
tive practice  of  his  profession  until  1896  when  he 
came  to  Great  Falls  where  he  has  since  resided 
and  built  up  an  extensive  and  lucrative  legal  prac- 
tice. He  was  appointed  supreme  court  reporter 
in  1890  and  served  until  March,  1897.  Mr.  Mad- 
dox was  married  in  1887  to  Miss  Jessie  Coburn,  a 
daughter  of  Robert  Coburn,  a  pioneer  of  Last 
Chance  gulch,  of  whom  personal  mention  is  made 
on  other  pages  of  this  work.  Two  children  have 
been  born  to  them,  Coburn  F.  and  Marion  F.  In 
political  affairs  Mr.  Maddox  has  always  taken  a 
lively  interest  as  a  Republican,  and  in  numerous 
campaigns  through  which  he  has  passed  has  been 
enabled  to  render  most  efficient  service  to  his 
party.  During  his  long  residence  in  Montana 
he  has  made  many  warm  personal  friends  and  he 
is  highly  respected  at  home  and  abroad. 


TYJAT.  MARTIN  MAGINNIS.— "Act  well  thy 
iVl  part;  there  all  the  honor  lies,"  is  a  truism 
which  has  a  specific  and  determinate  appHcation 
and  exempHfication  in  the  life  of  this  distinguished 
gentleman,  who  has  been  a  factor  of  eminent  use- 
fulness in  the  development  of  Montana  from  the 
early  pioneer  days,  who  has  rendered  to  the  nation 
the  valiant  service  of  a  gallant  soldier  on  manv 
a  battlefield,  who  has  been  identified  with  those 


productive  activities  which  have  advanced  the  prog- 
ress and  prosperity  of  the  country,  who  has  hon- 
orably held  positions  of  high  pubUc  trust  and  who 
has  had  that  deep  appreciation  of  the  elemental 
rectitudes  which  ever  implies  a  life  true  to  itself 
and  its  possibilities. 

Martin  Maginnis  comes  of  that  stanch  nation- 
ality which  has  had  so  valuable  an  influence  upon 
the  history  of  the  American  republic,  his  parents, 
Patrick  and  Winifred  (Devine)  Maginnis,  having 
both  been  born  on  the  Emerald  Isle,  descending 
from  a  long  line  of  Irish  ancestors.  They  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1836,  living  in  New 
York  until  1852,  when  they  removed  to  Minne- 
sota, where  they  died  at  the  conclusion  of  useful 
lives.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  sons  and 
three  daughters,  the  Major's  brothers.  John  and 
Charles,  being  now  residents  of  Duluth,  Minn. 
Martin  Maginnis  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  N. 
Y.,  in  October,  1841.  His  childhood  days  until 
he  was  eleven  were  passed  in  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  and  Macedon  Academy  and  his  edu- 
cation was  continued  in  Minnesota.  He  eventually 
entered  Hamlin  University,  but  it  was  only  a  short 
time  before  his  patriotism  led  him  to  leave  school 
and  give  his  personal  assistance  to  his  country, 
then  menaced  by  armed  rebellion.  On  April  18, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  First  Minnesota 
Volunteers,  and  was  mustered  in  as  its  first  ser- 
geant. After  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  where 
he  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  cheek,  he  was 
made  second  lieutenant,  and  thereafter  his  regi- 
ment accompanied  Gen.  Shields  on  his  campaign 
through  Virginia  and  Maryland,  after  which  he 
was  transferred  to  Sedgwick's  division  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps,  participating  in  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  and  the  battles  of  West  Point,  Fair 
Oaks,  Peach  Orchard,  Savage  Station  (here  he 
was  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder).  White  Oak 
Swamp,  Glendale  and  Malvern  Hill.  He  was  next 
with  Gen.  Hooker  in  the  second  fight  at  Malvern 
Hill,  his  regiment  forming  the  rear  guard  of  the 
army  and  being  the  last  to  cross  the  bridge  when 
the  Union  troops  retreated.  From  Malvern  Hill 
( ien.  ?iIcClellan  went  to  Fortress  Alonroe.  and  the 
Second  Corps,  under  Gen.  Sumner,  went  to  Center- 
ville  to  reinforce  Gen.  Pope.  After  the  second 
battle  of  Manassas  Gen.  McClellan  assumed  com- 
mand. The  regiment  was  actively  and  prominently 
engaged  in  the  battles  of  South  Mountain  and  An- 
tietam.  At  Antietam  Lieut.  Maginnis"  company 
lost  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  its  members,  he  him- 
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self  being  promoted  first  lieutenant  for  "gallant 
and  meritorious  service  in  the  field."  His  regi- 
ment led  the  advance  of  McClellan's  army  when  it 
crossed  the  Potomac,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  engagement  at  Snicker's  Gap.  He 
was  at  Warrentown  when  Gen.  McClellan 
was  relieved  by  Gen.  Burnsides,  and  the  regiment 
led  the  latter's  advance  forces  to  Fredericksburg, 
being  in  the  Second  Army  Corps  and  in  the  division 
commanded  by  Gen.  Couch,  who  constructed  a 
pontoon  bridge  and  thereby  captured  Fredericks- 
burg. Maj.  Maginnis  participated  in  the  assault 
on  Marie's  Heights,  where  he  received  a  slight 
wound  in  the  side,  his  regiment  holding  the 
ground  gained  until  the  army  was  withdrawn 
across  the  Rappahannock.  Later  the  regi- 
ment took  part  in  the  campaign  of  Chan- 
cellorsville,  during  which  the  Federal  forces 
again  crossed  the  river  and  carried  Marie's 
Heights  by  assault,  under  Gen.  Sedgwick, 
who  held  the  ground  until  the  army  was  again 
withdrawn  across  the  river.  The  Second  Army 
Corps  was  now  commanded  by  Gen.  Hancock,  and 
followed  Gen.  Lee  on  his  northern  raid,  leading  the 
advance  that  eventuated  in  the  battle  of  Gettys- 
burg. During  this  march  the  regiment  was  ac- 
tively engaged  at  Manassas  and  Thoroughfare 
Gap.  At  Gettysburg,  where  Gen.  Sickles'  line  was 
broken.  Gen.  Hancock  threw  the  First  ?\Iinnesota 
into  the  breach  to  hold  the  ground  until  reinforce- 
ments could  come  up,  and  there  was  made  the 
most  fatal  charge  known  in  the  annals  of  warfare, 
the  loss  aggregating  eighty-three  per  cent,  of,  the 
men  engaged.  In  Maj.  Maginnis'  company  of 
thirty-four  men,  seventeen  were  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded.  He  was  here  made  captain,  and  later 
was  promoted  to  major  of  his  regiment,  in  which 
capacity  he  led  his  command  with  Gen.  Meade 
across  the  Rappahannock,  participating  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bristow  Station.  The  regiment  then  accom- 
pained  Gen.  Grant  to  Cold  Harbor,  where  Maj. 
Maginnis  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Eleventh  Minnesota,  which  reported  to  Gen. 
Thomas  in  Tennessee.  He  was  now  placed  on  de- 
tached duty,  as  provost  marshal  of  that  state, 
and  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  military  governor, 
Andrew  Johnson,  afterward  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  Major  later  returned  to  his  regiment, 
which  took  part  in  the  battles  of  Franklin  and 
Nashville,  Tenn.  In  June,  1865,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  Maj.  Magmnis  was  mustered  out  of  service 
with  the  rank  of  major.     His  military  career  was 


one  of  marked  distinction,  and  to  him  attaches 
the  honor  attending  those  who  offered  their  lives 
in  defense  of  the  nation's  honor  during  the  great- 
est civil  war  known  to  history. 

After  the  war  Maj.  Maginnis  was  for  a  time 
editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  but 
determining  to  locate  in  the  west,  he  organized  a 
party  of  140  men  who,  with  forty  wagons,  crossed 
the  plains  to  Montana,  by  the  northern  route,  now 
the  line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  The 
party  arrived  in  Helena  on  September  i,  1866, 
and  Maj.  Maginnis  engaged  in  mining  on  Indian 
creek  and  in  Mitchell  gulch  until  August,  1867,  when 
he  became  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Gazette, 
which  was  issued  under  his  direction  until  1872. 
The  paper  eventually  became  the  Helena  Inde- 
pendent, now  recognized  as  the  leadmg  Demo- 
cratic daily  of  the  capital  city.  In  1868  he  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  benedicts,  marrying  with  ^Nliss 
Louise  E.  Mann,  a  native  of  Michigan.  In  1872 
Maj.  Maginnis  was  elected  territorial  delegate  to 
congress,  defeating  Hon.  W.  H.  Clagett,  and  in 
1874  he  was  elected  his  own  successor,  defeating 
Hon.  Cornelius  Hedges,  the  Republican  candidate. 
By  subsequent  re-elections  he  remained  in  con- 
gress until  1884,  serving  six  consecutive  terms, — a 
fact  signally  indicative  of  the  trust  and  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  the  people  of  the  .territory. 
More  distinguished  honors  were  to  be  his,  however. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1889  which  framed  the  present  constitution 
of  Montana,  and  took  active  part  in  its  proceed- 
ings. It  will  ever  stand  to  his  credit  as  a  high 
distinction  in  the  annals  of  Montana  that  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  first  two  to  represent  the  new 
commonwealth  in  the  United  States  senate,  his 
colleague  being  Hon.  W.  A.  Clark.  These  duly 
elected  senators  were  denied  their  places  in  the 
senate,  the  seats  being  awarded  to  Hon.  W.  F. 
Sanders  and  Hon.  T.  C.  Powers.  As  congressional 
delegate  Maj.  Maginnis  made  a  reputation  that  has 
not  been  surpassed  in  the  history  of  that  office, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  benefactions  for 
the  young  and  struggling  territory  which  have  so 
far  not  been  equalled  by  all  the  legislation  obtained 
by  a  full  state  delegation  in  both  senate  and  house. 
He  successfully  abolished  the  Indian  reservations 
which  then  covered  the  larger  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory. He  procured  appropriations  from  congress 
and  caused  to  be  established  and  built  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontier  these  army  posts :  Fort 
Logan,  Fort  Keogh,  Fort  Custer,  Fort  Maginnis^ 
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Fort  Assinnaboine  and  Fort  Missoula;  the  assay 
office,  at  Helena,  and  the  United  States  peniten- 
tiary, at  Deer  Lodge,  afterwards  turned  over 
to  the  state.  The  only  government  buildings  since 
erected  in  jMontana  are  those  at  Fort  Harrison,  in 
the  establishment  of  which  he  was  an  important 
factor.  He  procured  many  appropriations  for  the 
payment  of  depredation  claims,  the  payment  of  the 
Montana  militia  claims  and  various  claims  of  cit- 
zens  beyond  enumeration.  He  was  active  in  the 
passage  of  land  and  timber  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
the  settlers,  and  took  an  active  part  in  all  general 
legislation,  particularly  affecting  the  western 
states  and  territories.  One  of  the  most  important 
laws  contributory  to  the  development  of  the  west, 
was  the  general  right  of  way  for  railways 
across  the  public  lands.  This  bill  he  drafted  and 
carried  through  congress,  and  under  it  all  the 
railways  in  the  west,  except  the  three  chartered  by 
congress,  have  been  constructed.  He  procured  the 
grant  of  lands  for  the  university  and  other  state 
institutions,  and  was  active  in  procuring  the  ad- 
mission of  the  state.  He  was  continually  chosen 
as  chairman  of  the  territorial  delegates  who  then 
had  a  committee  of  their  own.  Achieved  a  nation- 
al reputation  as  a  debater  in  the  house  of  represent- 
atives, and  made  notable  orations  at  the  national 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  the  soldiers'  home  in 
Washington,  the  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  Washington,  the  meeting  of  Democratic 
clubs  in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York,  and 
to  the  Tammany  society  at  its  hall  in  the  same 
city. 

When  the  difficulty  arose  between  the  state  and 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  as  to 
title  to  mineral  lands  in  the  commonwealth,  Maj. 
Maginnis  threw  the  full  force  of  his  strong  individu- 
ality into  the  work  of  securing  to  the  state  and  the 
government  the  rights  justly  due  each  in  the  prem- 
ises, being  made  a  special  commissioner,  and  he 
secured  the  congressional  appointment  of  the 
mineral  land  commission  for  Montana,  whose  work 
has  recently  been  successfully  completed.  For 
his  efforts  in  this  case  alone  the  Major  merits  the 
gratitude  of  the  state.  Maj.  Maginnis  has  ever 
been  a  fearless  advocate  of  the  principles  and  poli- 
cies of  the  Democratic  party,  whose  cause  he  has 
tlone  much  to  forward,  through  editorial  utterances 
and  influential  participation  in  its  councils.  He 
has  represented  the  party  in  many  state  conven- 
tions, was  for  years  a  member  of  the  Democratic 
national  committee  and  in  1896  was  a  presidential 


elector  from  Montana.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of 
Montana's  representative  men  and  nis  efforts  in 
its  behalf  will  be  held  long  in  grateful  recognition. 
The  Major  keeps  alive  his  practical  interest  in  his 
old  comrades  in  arms  by  retaining  membership  in 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Loyal 
Legion. 


TAMES  Mx\NSFIELD  is  one  of  the  sterling 
J  pioneers  of  Montana,  has  been  conspicuously 
identified  with  her  industrial  development,  and 
is  recognized  as  an  honored  citizen  of  Beaver- 
head county.  Mr.  Mansfield  is  a  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  having  been  born  in  County  Kil- 
kenny, on  April  18,  1844,  the  son  of  Michael  and 
Mary  (Morrissy)  Mansfield,  natives  of  Ireland, 
where  they  passed  their  entire  lives,  the  father  hav- 
ing devoted  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
When  the  subject  of  this  review  was  but  three 
years  of  age  he  accompanied  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters to  America,  they  locating  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
where  James  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  and  worked  on  farms  in  the  vicin- 
ity. He  remained  in  Missouri  until  March,  1859, 
when  he  started  for  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  in  company 
with  Daniel  Flood  and  Patrick  White.  They  had 
!iad  some  trouble  with  the  Indians,  but  met  no 
serious  difficulties.  He  turned  his  attention  to 
mining  for  two  years  in  Colorado,  but  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  at  Bannack,  Mont.,  prompted  him  to 
go  to  that  section,  arriving  on  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber. There  Mr.  Mansfield  gave  two  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  wagon  for  claim  No.  32,  on  Stapleton's  bar, 
and  devoted  his  attention  to  mining  during  the  en- 
suing winter.  In  the  summer  of  1863,  in  compan\- 
with  seventeen  others,  he  constructed  a  ditch 
known  as  White  bar  ditch,  supplying  water 
for  the  placers,  where  Mr.  Mansfield  con- 
tinued operations  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years.  Within  this  time  he  was  concerned 
in  many  of  the  stirring  episodes  -that 
marked  life  on  the  frontier.  He  saw  Plummer, 
Ned  Ray  and  "'Buck"  Stinson  after  they  had  been 
hung  by  the  vigilance  committee,  and  was  present 
on  the  occasion  when  the  old  brass  cannon  was 
fired  into  the  cabin  at  Bannack,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  the  Mexican  desperado  who  had  there 
sheltered  himself.  In  1863  the  wonderful  discovery 
of  gold  was  made  in  Alder  gulch,  the  present  site 
of  \'irginia  City,  and  Mr.  Mansfield  was  among  the 
first  to  take  up  a  placer  claim  in  that  district.     He 
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did  not  secure  satisfactory  returns  from  this  claim 
and  eventually  presented  it  to  Ed.  Gallagher,  who 
later  took  out  a  large  amount  of  gold.  Mr.  Mans- 
field returned  to  Bannack,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865 
he  went  to  Fort  Benton  with  three  teams  to  trans- 
fer freight  from  that  point  to  Bannack.  Prior  to 
this  he  had  paid  $75  for  fifty  pounds  of  flour,  but 
upon  arriving  at  Fort  Benton  he  found  it  selling 
at  a  low  price.  In  1866  he  engaged  in  freighting 
from  Salt  Lake  City  to  the  mining  camps  of  Mon- 
tana while  his  partners  continued  the  mining  busi- 
ness. On  one  occasion  the  Mormons  at  Brigham 
City  attempted  to  run  his  cattle  into  the  local 
pound  that  they  might  realize  $5  as  recovery  fee, 
but  he  succeeded  in  thwarting  the  plans  of  the  lat- 
ter day  "saints."  He  continued  to  be  engaged  in 
freighting  and  placer  mining  thereafter  for  a 
period  of  five  years. 

In  1875  ]^-fr-  Mansfield  took  up  a  claim  of  gov- 
ernment land  on  Horse  prairie,  Beaverhead  coun- 
ty, where  he  is  successfully  engaged  in  raising  cat- 
tle and  horses,  having  a  finely  improved  ranch  of 
760  acres.  His  ranch  is  located  one  mile  north  of 
Grant,  his  postoffice  address.  In  politics  Mr. 
Mansfield  has  ever  given  his  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  has  not  been  an  active  worker 
nor  has  he  sought  political  preferment. 

In  the  year  1887  Mr.  Mansfield  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Annie  Flynn,  who  was  born  in 
Ireland  and  became  a  resident  of  Montana  in  1874. 
They  have  two  children :  James  Nicholas,  who  was 
born  in  1888,  and  Columbia,  born  in  1890.  Both 
children  are  attending  the  public  schools.  The 
family  have  the  esteem  of  the  community  and  our 
subject  is  honored  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
state  and  an  enterprising  and  upright  citizen  of 
Beaverhead  countv. 


JR.  MARKS,  of  Townsend,  while  one  of  the  early 
pioneer  settlers  of  the  state,  is  also  the  leading 
merchant  of  his  home  city.  He  was  born  in 
Elgin,  111.,  on  September  18,  1846,  the  son  of 
James  and  Harriet  (Hill)  Marks,  and  a  grandson 
of  James  Marks  and  Samuel  Hill,  both  natives  of 
New  York.  In  1830  the  father  of  J.  R.  Marks  re- 
moved to  Chicago,  and  later  engaged  in  farming 
near  Elgin,  111.,  until  his  death.  Fresh  from  the 
public  schools  of  Elgin,  young  Marks,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  years,  in  1864,  enlisted  in  Com])any  K, 


Ninety-fifth  Illinois  Infantry,  as  quartermaster's 
clerk.  He  joined  the  regiment  at  Springfield,  from 
there  it  went  to  Memphis,  and  to  Nashville,  and 
then  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  Chicago, 
where  Mr.  Marks  was  honorably  discharged  in 
October,  1865.  Returning  to  Elgin  he  passed  the 
winter  attending  college,  and  in  April,  1866,  he 
outfitted  for  a  commercial  venture  in  Montana, 
carrying  merchandise  that  would  have  a  ready  sale 
among  the  miners. 

Mr.  Marks  came  by  the  Bozeman  route,  and  at 
Fort  Laramie  the  United  States  troops  stopped 
them  until  a  train  could  be  formed  sufficiently 
large  to  battle  hostile  Indians  in  case  of  trouble, 
a  precaution  that  proved  to  be  eminently  wise. 
While  at  the  fort  Mr.  Marks  went  back  five  miles 
after  some  papers,  mounted  on  an  exceedingly  fine 
white  horse  which  the  Indians  were  anxious  to 
trade  for,  and  a  band  of  100  followed  him  on  his 
return  to  the  fort.  Mr.  Marks  refused  all  prop- 
ositions and  retained  his  horse.  At  this  periotl 
the  Indians  were  negotiating  a  peace  treaty  with 
the  government,  but  the  terms  were  not  exactly 
to  their  liking,  and  about  a  week  later  they  went 
on  the  warpath  in  paint  and  feathers.  But  Mr. 
Marks'  train  of  100  teams  and  500  men  had  a  fair 
start  and  had  no  trouble.  They,  however,  killed 
many  trainmen  and  settlers,  steaHng  their  horses 
and  cattle.  The  streams  were  greatly  swollen,  at 
Clark's  forks  the  river  was  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  and  they  made  rafts  on  which  to  cross.  Dur- 
ing this  hazardous  crossing  three  of  the  party  were 
drowned,  and  a  large  number  of  mules  and  several 
horses  were  lost.  As  a  climax  to  these  misfor- 
tunes Mr.  Marks'  entire  stock  of  merchandise, 
worth  at  least  $1,500,  with  $400  in  money  in  a 
trunk,  slipped  from  the  raft,  and  everything  was 
dashed  to  pieces  at  a  bend  in  the  river. 

This  loss  was  a  well  nigh  crushing  one,  but  the 
generous  members  of  the  party  told  him  to  come 
along  with  them,  and  they  arrived  in  Bozeman  on 
July  I,  1866.  After  visiting  Diamond  City  and 
Confederate  gulch,  Mr.  Marks  went  to  Xew  York 
gulch,  where,  on  the  advice  of  a  California  expert 
miner,  he  traded  his  horses  and  gave  his  note  of 
$1,000  for  a  placer  claim.  One  week  later  he  dis- 
covered that  this  claim  had  been  salted  and  he  se- 
verely tricked.  He  then  removed  to  Cave  gulch, 
and  was  there  during  the  sanguinary  fight  between 
"jumpers"  and  "owners"  in  which  seven  men  were 
killed.  In  the  fall  he  went  to  Current  gulch,  where 
a  big  strike  was  reported.     After  having  spent  two 
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months  in  getting  to  bed-rock,  with  no  returns,  he 
went  back  to  Diamond  City  and  opened  a  bakery. 
But  as  soon  as  he  stepped  aside  from  the  rut  of  a 
miner  luck  seemed  to  favor  him.  At  Diamond 
City  he  secured  an  interest  in  claim  No.  75  in 
Confederate  gulch,  and  from  this  realized  several 
thousand  dollars.  He  then  purchased  a  claim  on 
Montana  bar  from  which  he  realized  $5,000.  But 
he  subsequently  bought  a  claim  up  the  main  gulch 
and  built  a  dam  and  "went  broke."  Later  he  took 
a  contract  to  hoist  dirt,  in  which  he  employed  ten 
horses  and  ten  men,  and  profitably  continued  this 
business  for  two  years,  at  the  same  time  keeping 
up  the  bakery. 

In  1870  he  purchased  the  Luihardy  ranch  in 
.Missouri  valley  and  also  engaged  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  freighting.  In  1871  he  had  six  ten-mule 
teams  plying  from  Batten  and  Corinne  to  Helena. 
In  1874  he  bought  a  stage  line  and  took  a  mail 
contract,  running  each  way  daily  between  Helena 
and  White  Sulphur  Springs  (seventy- four  miles), 
and  requiring  seventy  horses.  Mr.  Marks  also  con- 
tinued freighting  until  railway  competition  made  it 
unprofitable.  In  these  enterprises  he  was  successful, 
and,  although  not  destined  to  dig  a  fortune  out  of 
the  ground,  by  industry,  pluck  and  ability  he  won 
financial  prosperity.  He  also  secured  a  profitable 
mail  contract  between  Townsend  and  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  which  he  filled  until  1899.  When  Town- 
send  was  first  started,  in  1883,  Mr.  Marks  became 
a  member  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Tierney  &  Co. 
This  firm  also  ran  two  saw-mills  and  erected  the 
Townsend  Hotel,  in  which  Mr.  Marks  is  still  inter- 
ested. Later  the  firm  was  succeeded  by  the  Town- 
send  Mercantile  Company.  Mr.  Marks  is  largely 
interested  in  the  State  Bank  of  Townsend,  and 
owns  four  ranches  in  Missouri  valley,  aggregating 
5,000  acres.  He  usually  feeds  500  head  of  cattle, 
200  horses  and  3,000  sheep  and  sells  annually  about 
500  tons  of  hay.  In  October,  1872,  Mr.  Marks  was 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Maples,  of  New  York.  Her 
family  had  moved  from  New  York  to  Wisconsin 
and  later  to  Montana.  They  have  had  four  chil- 
dren, Vera,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four  years; 
James,  Vera  and  Harold,  deceased.  Fraternally 
Mr.  Marks  is  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  has  passed  the 
chairs  of  his  local  lodge.  In  his  share  of  the  "win- 
ning of  the  west,"  the  pathway  has  not  been  strewn 
with  roses.  But  he  has  never  laid  down,  never 
given  up  the  ship,  but  with  each  new  misfortune 
has  risen  stronger,  more  determined  than  ever  and 
has  won  deserved  success. 


EDWARD  CARDWELL.— Distinctively  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  west  and  an  active  partici- 
pant in  many  of  the  exciting  movements  which 
marked  the  early  historical  epoch  of  the  western 
frontier  was  Edward  Cardwell.  Among  those  whose 
earlier  reminiscences  have  a  savor  of  these  periods 
probably  few  who  participated  in  them  lived  up  to 
the  full  tension  of  the  movements,  while  few  sur- 
vived to  look  back  and  realize  the  dangers  they  had 
passed  nor  to  witness  the  march  of  development. 
One  of  those  whose  memory  links  the  stirring 
events  of  the  early  pioneer  epoch  and  the  magnifi- 
cent advancement  and  material  prosperity  of  the 
west  in  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  is  Ed- 
ward Cardwell.  He  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Glenavey,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  on  July  10, 
1 83 1,  the  eighth  of  the  ten  children  of  Edward  and 
Nancy  (Ouigley)  Cardwell,  representatives  of  sturdy 
old  Irish  stock.  Edward  Cardwell,  Sr.,  was  a  farm- 
er, a  man  of  sterling  character,  but  not  wealthy. 
The  latter's  father  was  a  non-commissioned  officer 
in  the  British  army,  as  were  also  five  of  his  brothers. 
Edward  Cardwell,  Jr.,  had  limited  privileges  of 
education  in  his  native  isle,  since  both  of  his  parents 
died  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old.  He  then  emi- 
grated to  America,  where  in  the  first  years  of  his 
residence  he  passed  through  those  vicissitudes 
usually  met  by  the  young  emigrant  without  capital 
or  influential  friends.  He  was  industrious,  ambi- 
tious and  self-reliant,  however,  and  his  courage 
did  not  flinch.  His  first  permanent  location  was  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  learned  carriage  paint- 
ing, at  which  he  worked  for  several  years  in  Canada 
and  New  York.  In  the  meanwhile  he  attended  the 
Rochester  high  school,  earning  the  necessary  funds 
by  working  at  his  trade.  Finally  he  accumulated  $1,- 
000,  representing  constant  and  assiduous  labor  and 
much  self-denial,  and  in  the  spring  of  1857  he  trav- 
eled to  Leavenworth,  Kan.  This  was  when  the  so- 
cialistic turbulence  resulting  from  the  ill  feeling  be- 
tween the  Free  Soil  party  and  the  more  lawless 
border  ruffians  had  begun  to  make  the  expression 
"bleeding  Kansas"  so  appropriate,  Leavenworth 
being  one  of  the  outposts  of  civilization.  Mr.  Card- 
well  found  work  at  his  trade  in  the  quartermaster's 
department  at  the  fort  for  three  years,  after  which 
he  was  induced  to  go  to  Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  in  the 
spring  of  i860,  by  the  alluring  reports  of  its  rich 
gold  deposits.  After  prospecting  for  a  time  in  the 
Pike's  Peak  district  he  became  superintendent  for 
P.  D.  Casey,  a  prosperous  miner  and  one  of  the 
notable  pioneers. 
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The  rumors  of  new  diggings  and  rich  prospects 
traveled  with  remarkable  rapidity  in  the  old  days, 
so  it  came  about  that  when  the  gold  discoveries  at 
Alder  gulch  became  known  Mr.  Cardwell  was 
among  those  who  went  thither.  He  arrived  in  the 
new  camp  on  November  7,  1863,  here  meeting  many 
his  associates  in  Colorado.  His  early  experiences 
were  often  interesting  and  thrilling.  Mr.  Card- 
well  entered  into  partnership  with  John  Caplice  and 
Peter  Ronan  in  mining  at  Central  City,  Mrginia 
City  and  at  Bummer  Dan's  bar.  Within  this  time 
the  road  agents  were  menacing  the  life  and  prop- 
erty of  all  who  came  across  their  path,  and  Mr. 
Cardwell  witnessed  the  hanging  of  Ives,  Boonhelm, 
Gallagher  and  other  desperadoes,  executed  by  the 
vigilantes.  After  the  execution  of  the  highway- 
men Mr.  Cardwell  felt  that  he  might  safely  venture 
on  a  visit  to  "the  states,"  and  with  others  he  made 
tne  tedious  trip  of  six  weeks'  duration  to  Salt 
Lake,  and  they  left  their  wagons  in  Port  Neuf  can- 
yon, never  trying  to  recover  them.  From  the  east 
Mr.  Cardwell  returned  to  Montana,  and  located  in 
Jefferson  county,  which  is  still  his  home.  He  re- 
sumed mining  and  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 
raising,  conducting  one  of  the  finest  ranch  proper- 
ties in  this  section  of  the  state,  it  comprising  2,800 
acres,  while  he  raises  cattle  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  being  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  industry.  His 
postoffice  address  is  Jefferson  Island. 

Mr.  Cardwell's  name  is  familiar  throughout  the 
state,  and  we  may  truthfully  say  that  no  man  [n 
Montana  can  show  a  more  unshadowed  life  in  either 
public  or  private  phases.  Public  spirited  in  his  at- 
titude ?nd  having  a  deep  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  his  friends,  recognizing 
his  vigorous  intellectual  powers  and  his  inflexible 
integrity,  should  demand  of  him  service  in  import- 
ant positions  of  public  trust.  He  was  a  representa- 
tive in  the  territorial  council  in  the  Ninth  assembly 
and  member  of  the  Twelfth,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  territorial  assemblies,  ever  exerting  a 
strong  influence  for  good  in  the  formative  period 
of  Montana's  existence,  bringing  to  bear  that 
sturdy  common  sense  and  intuitive  wisdom  which 
are  dominating  elements  in  his  character,  while 
such  was  the  appreciation  of  his  services  that  he 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  present  state  constitution.  At 
the  first  state  election  he  was  a  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  senate,  but  the  peculiar  exigencies  of 
the  contest  compassed  his  defeat.    At  the  election  of 


1890  his  name  was  again  placed  in  nomination  for 
the  same  office,  and  he  was  elected,  taking  his  seat 
in  the  judicial  body  of  the  legislature  and  proving 
himself  an  able  member,  conferring  dignity  and 
honor  by  his  presence  and  services.  At  the  close 
of  the  assembly  Senator  Cardwell  returned  to  his 
home  in  Jefferson  county,  where  he  ever  extends  a 
deep  and  genial  hospitality,  for  his  "latchstring"  is 
ever  outside  and  one  is  sure  of  hearty  welcome  from 
this  pioneer,  whose  home  is  that  of  a  typical  bach- 
elor. 


T  M.  MARSHALL.— Losing  his  father  while 
1  yet  an  infant,  I.  M.  Marshall  did  not  reach 
man's  estate  without  experiencing  the  hardship, 
sorrow  and  privation  of  orphanage.  He  was  born 
at  Bristol,  in  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  on  August  23, 
1834,  a  son  of  Moses  and  Mary  (Andrews)  Mar- 
shall, the  former  a  native  of  New  York  and  the 
latter  of  Connecticut.  His  widowed  mother  was  a 
resolute  and  resourceful  woman,  and,  althoueh 
deprived  of  her  natural  helper  and  protector,  per- 
formed well  the  arduous  duty  of  raising  her  young 
family  and  giving  them  a  good  start  in  life.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Andrews,  a  native  of 
England,  who  emigrated  to  America  and  settled  in 
Connecticut,  and  a  hero  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
who  met  a  brother  face  to  face  during  that  conflict, 
the  latter  being  in  the  English  army.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall passed  his  school  days  in  New  York,  and  when 
he  attained  manhood  went  into  Pennsylvania  and 
remained  there  two  years.  Then  he  started  west, 
got  as  far  as  Missouri,  and,  after  remaining  there 
a  few  months,  came  on  to  Montana.  Prior  to  this 
time  he  had  offered  his  services  to  his  country  as 
a  soldier,  but,  owing  to  injury  resulting  from  an 
accident  of  his  boyhood,  was  not  accepted.  In  his 
journey  to  Montana,  he  started  to  come  up  the 
Missouri,  but  as  the  party  was  nearly  all  the  sum- 
mer in  getting  to  Cow  Island,  the  boats  were 
there  abandoned,  and  the  rest  of  the  trip  to  Fort 
Benton  made  by  teams.  It  was  a  time  when  the 
Indians  were  very  troublesome,  and  roving  bands 
gave  this  party  great  annoyance,  cutting  the  head 
lines  of  their  boats,  hanging  on  their  rear  and  flank 
for  purposes  of  theft,  and  not  even  hesitating  to 
carry  off  an  old  man  of  the  company  who  had 
walked  a  short  distance  away  from  the  camp,  and 
whose  fate  they  could  conjecture  from  the  experi- 
ence of  others  whom  the  savages  had  held  in  cap- 
tivitv.  One  man,  whom  they  found  on  the  river  bank 
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two  days  after  their  companion  had  disappeared, 
and  who  was  entirely  naked,  related  that  the  In- 
dians had  stripped  and  prepared  to  burn  him,  but 
a  half  breed  squaw  interceded,  and  they  finally 
showed  him  which  way  to  run  and  bade  him  be 
off.  He  ran  and  reached  the  river,  and  had  been 
there  several  days  before  they  picked  him  up.  An- 
other person  whom  they  met  had  a  somewhat 
similar  experience.  Two  Indians  and  a  white  man 
captured  him,  took  his  gold  watch  and  all  his 
clothes,  and  then  he  got  a  chance  and  ran  away  and 
found  his  way  back  to  the  boat.  In  the  Bad  Lands 
the  party  was  corralled  by  Indians,  but  was  not 
further  molested,  and  reached  Helena,  Mont.,  in 
the  fall  of  1869. 

After  wintering  in  Helena,  Mr.  Marshall  went 
to  Sun  river  and  put  in  the  season  in  the  wood  busi- 
ness, and  then  engaged  in  freighting  to  Corrine 
and  other  points  for  two  seasons,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Upper  Willow  creek,  twelve  miles  from 
Pony,  and  took  up  a  homestead,  to  which  he  has 
since  added  by  purchase  until  he  has  now  over 
four  hundred  acres,  all  practically  under  irrigation. 
This  yields  a  large  amount  of  excellent  hay  an- 
nually, usually  from  300  to  500  tons.  He  was 
married  February  23,  1882,  to  Miss  Ora  Prather, 
a  native  of  Indiana,  daughter  of  Walter  Prather, 
a  prominent  farmer  of  that  state,  who  lived  and 
died  there.  They  have  only  one  child,  a  daughter 
named  Mary.  Mr.  Marshall  has  been  success- 
ful, and  knows  how  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
in  a  modest  and  comfortable  way.  His  influence  is 
felt  in  all  matters  of  public  interest  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  or  contributing  to  the 
advancement  of  his  section,  and  he  is  esteemed  as 
a  wise  counsellor,  a  judicious  friend  and  a  puJilic- 
spirited  man.  He  has  just  completed  a  handsome 
brick  residence  on  his  farm,  which,  with  the  fine 
barns  and  other  outbuildings  already  on  it,  makes 
it  one  of  the  best  equipped  properties  in  his  sec- 
tion of  the  county.  His  location  is  also  excellent. 
His  land  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  with 
North  Willow  creek  running  directly  through  it 
and  uniting  with  South  Willow  creek  at  its  lower 
border. 


HON.  THOMAS  C.  MARSHALL,  one  of  the 
leading  attorneys  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  a 
member  of  the  law  firm  of  Marshall  &  Stiff,  was 
born  at  Paducah,  McCracken  county,  Ky.,  on  De- 
cember  14,   1851.     His  parents,  Hon.   Charles  S. 


and  Emily  (Corbett)  Marshall,  were  also  Ken- 
tuckians.  The  father,  a  prominent  lawyer,  was 
early  graduated  from  the  Transylvania  University 
of  Lexington,  Ky.  While  there  he  served  as  coun- 
ty attorney  of  Ballard  county,  and  later  he  was 
circuit  judge  of  the  Fifth  judicial  district  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  1867  he  was  appointed  register  in  bank- 
ruptcy by  President  Grant,  and  served  with  ability 
until  the  repeal  of  tne  bankruptcy  act  in  1875. 
Subsequently  he  was  in  legal  practice  in  Kentucky 
until  1888,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and  located 
at  Missoula.  In  1889  the  last  constitutional  con- 
vention of  Montana  territory  was  held,  and  Mr. 
Marshall  was  a  member  of  that  distinguished  body. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  Fourth 
judicial  district,  comprising  Missoula  county,  and 
continued  as  such  until  1893,  when  he  resigned 
from  the  bench.  His  death  occurred  no  November 
13,  1896,  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  old  friends  in 
Clinton,  Ky.  He  left  two  sons,  Thomas  C.  and 
Jacob  C.  the  latter  long  an  able  attorney  of  Ballard 
county,  Ky.,  but  now  deceased. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  these  brothers,  the 
distinguished  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Marshall,  also  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  for  many  years  a  very  successful  attorney  of 
Lexington  and  Louisville.  Twice  he  was  elected 
as  a  member  of  congress,  and  he  served  twenty- 
one  years  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Kentucky, 
sixteen  years  as  chief  justice.  He  died  in  Louis- 
ville in  March,  1871.  The  paternal  great-grand- 
father was  Hon.  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Virginia, 
later  of  Kentucky.  He  was  a  distinguished  colonel 
during  the  Revolution,  serving  under  Gen.  Wash- 
ington. Later  he  served  in  the  legislature  of  Ken- 
tucky and  also  represented  Kentucky  in  the 
United  States  senate.  He  once  fought  a  duel  with 
Henry  Clay,  in  which  Clay  was  wounded.  The  ma- 
ternal grandfather  was  Jacob  Corbett,  a  North 
Carolinian  and  a  wealthy  planter  and  slaveholder, 
who  was  for  forty-four  years  clerk  of  the  court  of 
Ballard  county,  Ky.,  dying  in  1855. 

Thomas  C.  Marshall  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Paducah,  and  at  the  State  University 
of  Kentucky,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
honors,  he  also  taking  a  brilliant  course  in  the  law 
department.  In  1875  Mr.  Marshall  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  began  legal  practice  at  Paducah, 
and  in  Ballard  county,  where  he  continued  until 
1883.  In  June  of  that  year  he  came  to  Montana 
and  settled  in  Missoula.  Here  he  immediately  as- 
sociated himself  in  law  practice  with  Judge  F.  H. 
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Woody.  The  firm  continued  until  1887,  when  Mr. 
Marshall  retired  to  assume  the  duties  of  attorney 
for  the  First  National  Bank,  the  Missoula  Mercan- 
tile Company,  and  the  Big  Blackfoot  Milling  Com- 
pany, and  he  is  still  retained  by  these  prominent 
companies  as  counsel.  In  1898  Mr.  Marshall 
formed  a  law  partnership  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Stiff,  as 
Marshall  &  Stiff,  which  still  continues  with  a  client- 
age of  representative  and  valuable  character.  Mr. 
Marshall  is  also  heavily  interested  in  mining  prop- 
erties in  the  Wallace  district  and  the  Bitter  Root 
county. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  formerly  a  Democrat,  but  in 
1892  he  became  a  Republican.  In  1898  he  was  the 
nominee  of  that  party  for  congress,  but  was  defeat- 
ed by  a  small  plurality.  In  1887  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  territorial  legislature,  and  in  the  ex- 
traordinary session  of  that  year,  holding  the  ap- 
pointment of  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee. 
In  1885  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Missoula  and  in 
this  office  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
the  best  mayor  the  city  ever  had.  He  was  married 
in  1878  in  Kentucky,  to  Miss  Millie  T.  Jenkins, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Jenkins,  of  Ballard  county.  She 
died  in  New  York  city  in  June,  1899.  They  had 
three  children,  Anna  J.,  Emily  M.  and  Charles  S. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Marshall  is  a  member  of  the  Elks, 
United  Workmen,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Ma- 
sons. He  is  well  and  widely  known,  hie^hly  es- 
teemed, and  his  name  stands  for  probity  and  true 
manliness  of  personal  character. 


ALBERT  MASON.—  A  good  soldier  while  the 
war  drums  of  civil  strife  were  beating  in  our 
unhappy  land,  entering  the  armies  of  the  Union  as 
a  private  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest,  and  being 
honorably  discharged  at  its  close  as  a  captain,  a 
rank  to  which  he  had  risen  by  repeated  promotions 
for  conspicuous  gallantry  on  the  field,  and  since  a 
cjuiet,  peaceful  and  useful  citizen,  Albert  Mason,  of 
Pony,  in  Madison  county,  has  proven  himself  equal 
to  either  fortune  and  well  equipped  for  both.  He 
was  born  in  Washtenaw  county,  Mich.,  July  9. 
1 841.  His  parents  were  Hiram  and  Mary 
(Jaquays)  Mason,  natives  of  New  York ,  who 
were  landed,  by  the  tide  of  emigration  flow- 
ing from  the  Atlantic  westward,  in  ]\Iichi- 
gan  about  1830,  where  they  engaged  in  farming 
and  passed  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They 
had  ten  children,  of  whom  Albert  was  the  sixth. 


He  remained  in  Michigan,  going  to  school  and  as- 
sisting on  the  farm,  until  October  i,  1861,  when  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  G.,  Third  Michi- 
gan Cavalry,  under  Col.  Minte.  He  was 
mustered  into  service  at  Grand  Rapids,  and  went 
to  St.  Louis,  where  the  regiment  remained  until 
March  i,  1862,  drilling  and  preparing  for  active 
work.  In  March  they  were  ordered  to  Island 
Number  Ten,  where  the}-  remained  during  its 
siege  and  capture.  From  there  they  went  to  Shi- 
loh,  arriving  a  few  days  after  the  battle,  and  soon 
after  were  sent  to  Corinth,  and  took  part  in  the 
siege,  and,  after  its  capitulation,  spent  the  summer 
in  northern  Alabama,  Col.  Wejzner  being  in  com- 
mand. In  the  fall  they  returned  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Corinth,  fought  a  battle  there  and  one  at 
luka  and  then  joined  Grant  in  the  expedition  to 
the  rear  of  Vicksburg,  from  which  he  was  forced 
to  retire  owing  to  his  supphes  having  been  cut  off. 
Mr.  Mason's  regiment  then  marched  to  western 
Tennessee,  where  they  were  skirmishing  and  chas- 
ing guerrillas  during  the  winter.  About  Christmas, 
having  served  two  years,  they  were  asked  to  re- 
enlist,  which  most  of  them  did,  and  were  given  a 
month's  furlough.  On  their  return  they  stopped 
two  or  three  months  at  St.  Louis,  and  then  were 
in  Arkansas  until  the  spring  of  1865.  From  there 
they  were  transferred  to  Baton  Rouge  and  Mobile, 
always  in  the  most  active  service.  Instead  of  be- 
ing discharged  when  their  time  was  out,  they  were 
sent  with  Sheridan  into  Texas.  There  they  were 
kept  until  the  spring  of  1866,  when  they  were  paid 
off  and  discharged  at  Jackson,  Mich.,  Mr.  Mason 
having  been  promoted  through  all  the  grades  of 
the  service  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

Six  weeks  after  his  discharge  Mr.  Mason  started 
for  Montana,  traveling  by  rail  to  Atchison,  Kan., 
and  from  there  overland  by  the  Bozeman  cutoff  to 
Virginia  City,  where  they  arrived  July  18,  1866. 
They  had  no  trouble  with  Indians,  but  soon  after 
their  train  had  passed  Fort  Phil.  Kearney  that  post 
was  attacked  and  ninety-six  soldiers  and  Lieut. - 
Col.  Carrington  was  massacred.  Mr.  Mason 
remained  at  Virginia  City  until  October  i, 
mining  and  getting  out  mill  timber,  then,  after 
wintering  at  Sterling,  went  to  Missoula  county  and 
put  in  the  summer.  In  the  fall  he  removed  to 
Summit  at  the  head  of  Alder  gulch,  where  he 
spent  a  year  and  a  half  in  mining  with  fair  success. 
He  wintered  at  Rochester,  Madison  county,  mined 
the  next  year  at  German  gulch  with  ordinary  suc- 
cess, and  then  located  a  pre-emption  claim  on  Up- 
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per  Willow  creek  and  engaged  in  farming  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  left  his  claim,  mined  a  year 
at  Red  Bluff,  then  came  to  the  site  of  Pony  and 
engaged  in  prospecting,  there  then  being  only  two 
other  persons  in  the  gulch.  He  continued  mining 
here  about  four  years,  most  of  the  time  with  good 
success,  and  still  has  interests  there  which  bring 
him  in  profitable  returns.  In  1882  he  took  up  the 
homestead  where  he  now  resides,  and  he  now  has 
a  ranch  of  about  300  acres;  a  large  portion  is  un- 
der irrigation  and  produces  good  crops  of  hay  and 
supports  generously  from  150-10  200  cattle. 

j\lr.  Mason  was  married  April  2,  1876,  to  Miss 
Abbie  L.  Sparrell,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and 
daughter  of  George  H.  Sparrell,  an  immigrant 
into  Montana  from  that  state  and  now  a  highly  re- 
spected citizen  of  Pony.  He  and  Mrs.  Mason  are 
the  parents  of  two  children,  Ida  and  Seward.  The 
life  work  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Mason  affords  a 
pleasant  theme  for  the  pen  of  the  biographer.  He 
is  a  truly  representative  citizen,  and  has  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  community.  In  all  the  re- 
lations of  life  he  has  borne  himself  with  credit  to 
himself  and  with  benefit  to  his  fellows,  serving 
them  in  many  useful  capacities,  and  discharging 
the  duties  of  every  public  and  private  post  with 
fidelity  and  intelligence.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  a  school  trustee,  and  was  recently  the  choice 
of  his  party  for  county  commissioner.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men. 


n^  HADDEUS  L.  MATTHEWS.— Recognized 
i  as  one  of  the  representative  business  men  of 
the  capital  city  of  Montana,  of  which  state  he  has 
been  a  resident  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
Mr.  Matthews  comes  of  Puritan  lineage,  the  orig- 
inal American  ancestors  in  the  agnatic  line  having 
been  one  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  who  landed  from 
the  Mayflower  at  historic  Plymouth.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews himself  was  born  in  Camden,  Oneida  county, 
N.  Y.,  on  New  Year's  day,  1844,  the  son  of  Aaron 
and  Sarah  (Hibbard)  Matthews.  His  father  was 
born  in  the  same  house  as  was  the  son,  the  date 
of  the  former's  birth  being  February  2,  1808,  and 
the  mother  was  also  a  native  of  Camden.  Aaron 
Matthews  was  a  civil  engineer  and  a  merchant, 
and  was  also  county  surveyor  of  Oneida  county. 
In  1852  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Virginia, 
where  he  gave  attention  to  merchandising  until 
i860,   when   the    family    removed   to    Minnesota, 


where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  honor 
and  usefulness. 

Thaddeus  L.  !\Iatthews  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  the  Old  Dominion 
and  a  private  school  at  Falls  Church,  Va.  He  was 
sixteen  years  old  when  the  family  went  to  Minne- 
sota, and  there  he  devoted  bis  attention  to  farming 
and  the  meat  business.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in 
Company  E.  Nmth  Minnesota  Infantry,  with  which 
he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the  first 
year  of  his  service  occurred  the  outbreak  of  the 
Sioux  Indians,  and  his  regiment  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  suppressing  these  hostiles.  He  participated 
in  several  skirmishes  with  the  savages,  arrived  with 
his  regiment  at  New  Ulm  just  after  the  battle,  and 
assisted  in  guarding  the  town  and  burying  the 
dead.  He  was  also  present  at  the  hanging  of  the 
leading  Sioux  prisoners  at  Mankato.  In  October, 
1863,  his  regiment  was  sent  south,  and  he  partici- 
pated in  the  engagements  at  Guntown,  Miss.,  in 
June,  1864,  and  that  at  Tupelo,  in  July.  In  the 
fall  the  Ninth  Minnesota  was  sent  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi river  and  up  White  river,  following  Price 
through  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  Then  it  marched 
to  Nashville,  and  thence  to  Mobile,  where  it  re- 
mained until  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee,  being  there- 
after stationed  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  until  the  close  of 
the  war.  Mr.  IMatthews  was  mustered  out  at  Fort 
Snelling,  Minn.,  on  August  24,  1865. 

Having  thus  rendered  valiant  service  as  a  sol- 
dier, Mr.  Matthews  turned  his  attention  to  win 
victories  of  peace.  He  engaged  in  market  gar- 
dening in  Minnesota  until  1877,  when  he  came  to 
Montana,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Glendale 
Mining  Company  for  seven  years.  In  1884  he 
came  to  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  and  was  connec- 
ted with  the  meat  business  in  Marysville  until  1887, 
when  he  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  for 
himself  in  Helena,  which  has  since  been  his  home. 
Mr.  Matthews'  efforts  have  been  attended  with 
marked  success  and  he  is  today  one  of  the  substan- 
tial business  men  of  the  city,  where  he  is  held  in 
high  esteem  by  friends  and  acquaintances.  Be- 
sides his  two  finely  equipped  markets  in  the  capital 
city,  he  owns  a  good  ranch  in  Prickly  Pear  valley, 
five  miles  east  of  Helena,  which  is  operated  under 
his  personal  supervision.  Mr.  Matthews  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Republican  political  party,  while  fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men and  the  Order  of  the  Pyramids.  At  South 
Bend,  Minn.,  in  1870,  Mr.  Matthews  was  united  in 
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marriage  to  Miss  Katherine  Pryse,  who  was  born  in 
Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  James  M.  and  Mary 
Pryse,  who  emigrated  from  Wales  to  the  United 
States,  her  father  being  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  clergy.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews 
have  two  children,  Edna,  the  wife  of  Henry  G. 
Duerfeldt,  of  Butte,  and  John,  a  practicing  at- 
torney at  Helena.  Both  children  graduated  in  the 
Helena  high  school,  and  the  son  was  graduated 
from  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1899,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  IMontana  in  the  same  vear. 


ARCHIE  M.  MARTIN,  one  of  the  enterprising 
young  men  of  Gallatin  county,  illustrates 
through  his  business  success  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  energy  and  ability  in  the  vast  possibil- 
ities of  Montana.  He  is  a  valuable  citizen,  deeply 
imbued  with  progressive  western  ideas,  and  was 
liorn  in  Page  county,  Iowa,  on  September  6,  1863, 
the  son  of  Madison  and  Nancy  J.  (Milligan)  Mar- 
tin, the  father  a  native  of  Ashland,  Ohio,  and  the 
mother  a  Virginian.  Madison  Martin  participated 
in  the  Civil  war,  and  at  its  close  removed  to  Iowa 
and  engaged  in  farming  until  his  death  in  1880. 
Archie  M.  Martin,  one  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and 
two  daughters,  passed  his  school  days  and  learned 
the  machinist's  trade  in  Iowa,  coming  to  Montana 
in  1879  by  rail  to  Margaret  lake  and  thence  by 
stage  to  Butte.  He  was  employed  by  the  Utah 
Mill  Company  as  a  machinist  and  builder  and  for 
them  erected  mills,  smelters  and  machinery  for 
mining  purposes  for  three  years.  During  a  por- 
tion of  this  time  he  was  a  partner  with  Mr.  Luther 
Phillips  in  freighting.  Mr.  Phillips  was  the  man- 
ager of  the  company  when  the  firm  dissolved.  In 
1883  Mr.  Martin  removed  to  Idaho  and  for  six 
months  was  interested  in  lumbering,  then  returned 
to  his  Iowa  home,  and  then  traveled  through 
Tennessee,  Ohio,  Kansas  and  other  states. 

Returning  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1884,  he 
became  manager  of  a  large  cattle  outfit  in  eastern 
Montana  for  Fly  &  Story,  of  Bozeman.  Six  months 
later  he  visited  the  Judith  basin,  and  there  passed 
four  years  in  lumbering  and  operating  a  saw-mill. 
Disposing  of  this  interest  he  returned  to  Bozeman 
and  secured  a  homestead  claim  on  the  West  Flat- 
head, and  added  to  this  a  section  and  a  half  of 
leased  land,  making  a  fine  ranch  which  he  suc- 
cessfully cultivates,  growing  large  crops  of  winter 
wheat,  of  which  he  sows  from  200  to  300  acres. 


In  1897  Mr.  Martin  assumed  the  management  of 
the  Flathead  Threshing  Company,  of  which  he  was 
a  part  owner.  During  the  season  he  engages  ex- 
tensively in  threshing,  the  equipment  embracing 
the  latest  improved  machinery,  horses,  wagons  and 
men,  Mr.  Martin  having  a  private  dining  car.  With 
this  outfit  he  threshed  136,000  bushels  of  grain  in 
one  season.  At  the  close  of  the  threshing  season 
of  1900  Air.  Martin  engaged  in  freighting  and 
hauled  about  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  Belgrade. 
He  is  a  part  owner  of  a  sawmill  at  Rocky  Canyon, 
and  is  interested  in  copper  properties  in  the  West 
Home  minmg  district  of  West  Flathead,  where 
with  others  he  has  secured  four  claims.  They  have 
taken  out  several  tons  of  ore  which  indicate  good 
paying  qualities,  one  lead  of  five  feet  assaying  $26 
per  ton.  The  tunnel  at  this  writing  extends  fifty- 
three  feet.  Mr.  Martin  was  married  on  November 
ber  26,  1 89 1,  to  Miss  Christina  Gee,  of  Deer  Lodge 
county,  a  daughter  of  George  Gee,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. They  have  four  children,  Florence,  Archie, 
Jr.,  George  and  Mabel.  Their  home  is  in  a  beautiful 
location  on  hills  overlooking  the  Gallatin  valley, 
the  handsome  residence  being  surrounded  by  barns 
and  outbuildings  of  substantial  construction.  Mr. 
Martin  has  recently  planted  several  hundred  fruit 
trees,  thus  adding  fruitraising  to  his  numerous 
profitable  industries. 


WILLIAM  T.  MAULDIN  came  to  Montana 
nearly  four  decades  ago,  and  is  clearly  en- 
titled to  the  honors  which  attach  to  the  title  of 
pioneer  of  our  great  commonwealth,  and  although 
returning  to  the  more  settled  states,  its  attrac- 
tions proved  sufficient  to  again  draw  him  within 
its  borders.  Mr.  Mauldin  stands  today  as  one  of 
the  representative  citizens  and  influential  busi- 
ness men  of  Beaverhead  county,  maintaining  his 
home  in  the  city  of  Dillon  since  1886.  His  ca- 
reer has  been  a  varied  one.  and  has  been  tilled 
with  well-directed  and  earnest  endeavor,  the  re- 
sult of  which  is  a  success  of  no  indefinite  char- 
acter. Mr.  Mauldin  is  a  native  of  the  state  of 
Maryland,  having  been  born  in  Cecil  county,  on 
September  3,  1843,  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth  of 
the  six  children  of  John  and  Sophia  (Simpers) 
Mauldin,  natives  of  Maryland.  John  Mauldin  was 
a  resident  of  Maryland  until  the  time  of  his  death, 
having  been  a  prominent  merchant  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  for  manv  years. 
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\\'illiani  T.  Mauldin  received  his  educational 
training  in  the  pubhc  schools  of  his  native  state, 
supplemented  by  a  course  of  study  in  the  acad- 
emy at  Tuscarora,  Pa.  On  leaving  school  he 
went  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  secured  a  clerical 
position  in  a  shoe  store  conducted  by  his  brother 
James,  where  he  remained  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  but  in  April,  1865,  he  started  for  Mon- 
tana, arriving  at  Virginia  City  on  September  2, 
and  engaged  in  disposing  of  several  loads  of  mer- 
chandise at  good  prices.  The  following  year  he 
joined  the  stampede  of  goldseekers  and  went  to 
the  Salmon  river  country,  in  Idaho,  and  followed 
prospecting  and  mining  for  two  years.  In  1869 
he  went  to  Utah,  whence  he  brought  through  a 
band  of  cattle  to  Beaverhead  county,  Mont.,  dis- 
posing of  the  same  at  a  good  profit,  repeating  the 
enterprise  the  succeeding  year.  In  the  fall  of  1870 
he  returned  east,  and  in  1872  located  in  the  city 
of  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness for  about  one  year.  After  leaving  Chicago 
Mr.  Mauldin  went  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  produce  business  for  two 
years,  when  he  returned  to  Montana  and  was  with 
his  brother  James  on  a  ranch  on  Beaverhead  rivor 
until  the  spring  of  1876,  when  he  went  to  Kansas 
and  operated  a  farm  for  three  years.  In  1879  he 
returned  to  Montana  and  established  himself  in 
the  retail  cigar  and  tobacco  business  on  Park 
street,  in  the  city  of  Butte,  which  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. In  1886  he  came  to  Beaverhead  county 
and  purchased  a  ranch  two  miles  east  of  Dillon, 
to  which  he  has  since  added  until  he  now  has  a 
fine  estate  of  800  acres,  equipped  with  the  best  of 
improvements  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  places  in  this  section  of  the  state.  The 
ranch  is  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  an 
effective  system  of  irrigation,  and  is  chiefly  de- 
voted to  the  raising  of  oats  and  alfalfa.  In  part- 
nership with  his  brother  James  Mr.  Maulding 
platted  an  addition  to  the  city  of  Dillon,  the  same 
being  still  owned  by  them  and  known  as  Mauldin 
addition.  In  1892,  associated  with  Simon  Haus- 
wirth,  Mr.  Mauldin  erected  the  Columbia  block, 
a  fine  business  building  on  Broadway,  in  the  city 
of  Butte,  and  still  retains  his  interest  therein. 

In  politics  our  subject  gives  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party,  taking  an  active  interest  in 
public  affairs  of  a  local  nature,  and  in  1894  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  Beaverhead  county,  which  he 
held  until  1898.     At  Ogden,  Utah,  on   February 


II,  1877,  Mr.  Mauldni  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mrs.  Nancy  (Roley)  Featherly,  who  was  born  in 
Girard,  Pa.,  the  daughter  of  Henry  Roley,  a  prom- 
inent railroad  and  canal  contractor  of  that  state. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mauldin  now  pass  the  summer 
months  at  their  attractive  home  in  Dillon,  and 
spend  the  winters  in  Florida.  They  have  no 
children. 


pORNELIUS  MELTON,  one  of  Gallatin  coun- 
V,  ty's  successful  and  enterprising  farmers  and 
cattlegrowers,  while  not  a  Montanian  by  birth, 
came  to  the  territory  in  early  boyhood  and  can 
rightfully  be  classed  as  a  pioneer.  He  was  born 
in  Knox  county.  111.,  February  5,  1857,  one  of  a 
family  of  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  His 
parents  were  Amos  Melton,  of  Indiana,  and  Har- 
riet (Yard)  Melton,  a  native  of  England.  At  an 
early  day  Amos  Melton,  the  father,  removed  from 
Indiana  to  Illinois  and  engaged  in  farming.  In 
1850  he  visited  California,  going  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  remained  two  years,  returned 
to  the  old  Illinois  homestead  and  was  married. 
In  1864,  with  his  wife  and  five  children,  he  came 
to  Montana,  arriving  in  August.  For  two  years 
he  unsuccessfully  followed  mining,  and  then  se- 
cured some  land  in  Gallatin  county  and  began 
ranching,  which  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his 
death,  December  24,  1892.  He  was  highly  re- 
spected by  all  the  residents  of  Gallatin  valley. 

The  school  days  of  Cornelius  r\Ielton  were  passed 
in  Gallatin  county,  where  he  remained  with 
his  parents  until  1878.  On  February  5  of  that 
year  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ellen 
Curtis,  of  Wisconsin,  daughter  of  Robert  B.  and 
Susan  E.  (Hopkins)  Curtis,  the  former  a  native 
of  Vermont  and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.  Her 
grandfather,  Joseph  Curtis,  was  also  a  Vermonter, 
the  family  comprising  three  brothers  that  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  the  New  England 
colonies.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Melton  came  to 
Montana  via  the  Bridger  trail,  arriving  m  the  Gal- 
latin valley  July  14,  1864.  Here  he  engaged  in 
general  farming  and  stock  raising,  but  in  1883  he 
returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  later  went  to  South 
Dakota,  where  he  at  present  resides. 

Nine  children  have  blessed  the  union  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Melton:  Eli,  Nora,  Belle,  Clara,  Do- 
rothy. Neal,  Elene,  W.  J.  Bryan  Melton  and  Pearl. 
The  home  ranch  of  Mr.  Melton  is  a  beautiful  one, 
comprising    320    acres,    largely    under    irrigation, 
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the  East  Gallatin  river  coursing  through  a  por- 
tion of  his  property.  Our  subject  conducts  quite 
an  extensive  dairy  business,  his  favorite  cattle  be- 
ing shorthorns.  He  also  has  some  fine  horses, 
trotting  stock  being  his  hobby.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  served  efficiently  as  school  trustee. 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  !vIEYER.— Prominent  in 
connection  with  public  afifairs  in  Montana 
and  known  as  a  progressive  and  successful  business 
"man  and  able  representative  of  the  bar  of  the  state, 
no  citizen  of  Carbon  county  more  consistently  de- 
serves definite  consideration  in  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture than  Senator  Meyer,  the  present  representative 
of  his  county  in  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature. 

William  F.  Meyer  is  a  native  of  the  beautiful 
little  city  of  Ripon,  Fond  du  Lac  county,  Wis., 
where  he  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1857.  His 
father,  George  W.  Meyer,  was  born  in  the  province 
of  Hanover,  Germany,  and  in  his  native  land  was 
solemnized  his  marriage  to  his  good  wife  and  help- 
meet, whose  maiden  name  was  Bertha  M.  Wiggen- 
horn,  who  was  born  in  Westphalia,  Germany.  The 
paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was  William 
E.  Meyer,  a  captain  in  the  German  army,  having 
served  under  the  renowned  Gen.  Blucher,  with 
whose  command  he  was  present  at  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  George  W.  Meyer,  his 
son,  came  to  America  in  1848  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Wisconsin,  where  he  has  since  made  his 
home,  devoting  his  attention  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  having  a  considerable  interest  in  one  of 
the  leading  banking  institutions  in  the  city  of 
Ripon.  Though  he  has  attained  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years,  he  is  still  alert  and  vigorous  in  both 
mind  and  body,  and  is  one  of  the  influential  citizens 
of  Fond  du  Lac  county.  In  1901  he  last  made  a 
visit  to  the  Fatherland  and  passed  a  number  of 
months  in  renewing  the  acquaintanceships  of  his 
youth  and  in  visiting  the  scenes  endeared  to  him 
through  past  associations.  His  wife  is  still  living, 
as  are  seven  of  their  eleven  children. 

William  F.  Meyer,  the  subject  of  this  review, 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  city  and  thereafter  matriculated  at  Ripon 
College,  where  he  completed  the  prescribed  course 
and  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1882.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  came 
to  Montana,  first  locating  in  the  city  of  Billings, 
remaining  about  two  months  and  then  removed  to 


Park  City,  Yellowstone  county,  where  he  estab- 
tablished  himself  in  the  lumber  business,  also  tak- 
ing up  a  homestead  claim  of  government  land  in 
that  locality.  There  he  resumed  the  study  of  law, 
having  previously  inaugurated  a  careful  course  of 
reading  in  the  same,  and  in  1884  he  secured  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  the  state.  He  continued  his  resi- 
dence in  Park  City  until  1889,  when  he  disposed  of 
his  lumber  business  and  live  stock,  but  retained 
possession  of  his  ranch  until  1899,  when  he  disposed 
of  the  property.  In  1889  Mr.  Meyer  removed  to 
Red  Lodge,  Carbon  county,  and  here  he  has  since 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, having  gained  marked  precedence  at  the  bar 
of  the  county  and  retaining  a  clientele  of  a  distinctly 
representative  character.  In  partnership  with 
Messrs.  John  W.  Chapman  and  Paul  Breteche,  the 
Senator  engaged  in  the  banking  business  in  1895. 
The  last  named  gentleman  dying  in  1898,  the  insti- 
tution is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  Meyer  and  Mr. 
Chapman  as  sole  proprietors,  and  is  known  as  the 
banking  house  of  Meyer  &  Chapman.  In  1898  the 
Senator  erected  the  fine  building  in  which  the  bank- 
ing business  is  now  conducted,  wherein  he  main- 
tains his  elegantly  equipped  and  commodious  law 
offices.  He  is  a  man  of  great  executive  capacity 
and  business  ability,  and  his  interposition  in  any  en- 
terprise or  undertaking  of  a  public  or  private  char- 
acter implies  that  it  will  be  carried  forward  to  de- 
terminate success.  He  is  at  the  present  time  presi- 
dent of  the  Red  Lodge  Lumber  &  Hardware  Com- 
pany, which  controls  an  extensive  and  profitable 
business.  His  ability  as  a  financier  and  thorough 
business  man  has  not  lacked  for  recognition  in 
divers  directions,  and  he  has  had  the  handling  of 
large  amounts  of  money  for  eastern  capitalists, 
making  a  specialty  of  placing  the  same  in  long  time 
loans  on  ranch  securities.  It  was  but  natural  that  a 
man  of  such  force,  such  sterling  character  and  such 
unmistakable  ability  should  be  called  upon  to  serve 
in  offices  of  distinctive  trust  and  responsibility  with- 
in the  gift  of  the  people,  and  thus,  in  1895,  Mr. 
Meyer  was  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  representa- 
tive in  the  legislature,  being  accorded  a  hearty  en- 
dorsement at  the  polls  and  proving  an  indefatigable 
and  valuable  working  member  of  the  legislative 
body.  His  zeal  and  ability  in  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
publican party  made  him  a  recognized  leader,  and 
further  honors  were  conferred  upon  him  at  the  gen- 
eral election  in  the  fall  of  1900,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  state  senate,  and  in  the  ensuing  session  again 
showed  himself  a  worthy  representative  of  his  con- 
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stituency  and  the  state  at  large.  In  1895,  while  a 
member  of  the  lower  house,  Senator  Meyer  intro- 
duced the  bill  for  the  creation  of  Carbon  county, 
and  though  the  same  met  with  strenuous  opposi- 
tion, he  brought  his  forces  to  bear  in  advocacy  of 
the  same  and  after  a  hard  fight  succeeded  in  having 
the  county  organized.  As  a  member  of  the  senate, 
in  the  general  assembly  of  1900-1,  Senator  Meyer, 
among  many  other  measures,  introduced  and  se- 
cured the  enactment  of  the  bill  to  prevent  the  slack 
of  coal  mines  from  being  dumped  into  the  streams 
of  the  various  mining  localities ;  secured  the  passage 
of  the  bill  imposing  a  tax  on  live  stock  brought  in 
from  other  states  for  grazing  purposes,  being  an 
important  and  valuable  addition  to  the  laws  of  the 
state;  introduced  the  bill  requiring  the  stock  asso- 
ciation to  publish  a  list  of  stray  animals,  this  like- 
wise being  enacted ;  and  he  introduced  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  acceptance  of  typewritten  as  well  as 
printed  briefs  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  state, 
the  object  being  to  save  large  incidental  expense  to 
litigating  parties,  a  measure  overruled  later  by  the 
supreme  court  as  being  in  conflict  with  one  of  its 
rules. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1884,  Senator  Meyer  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  C.  Adams,  who 
was  bom  in  Ripon,  Wis.,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Adams,  who  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and 
who  became  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Fond  du 
Lac  county.  Wis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meyer  have  one 
son,  William  F.,  Jr.,  who  was  born  March  26,  1899. 
The  family  home  is  a  beautiful  modern  residence, 
located  in  the  north  end  of  the  city,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  the  finest  private  house  in  the  place  and  a 
center  of  refined  hospitality. 


CHARLES  L.  DAHLER,  now  residing  at  Hel- 
ena, has  led  in  this  state  a  busy,  an  eventful  and 
a  successful  life.  With  the  leading  industries  of 
Montana,  mining  and  stock  raising,  he  has  long 
been  closely  identified,  and  is  one  of  Helena's  best- 
known  business  men.  He  was  born  in  Prussia,  near 
Dusseldorf,  October  9,  1835.  His  parents  were 
John  M.  and  Mary  S.  (Engmann)  Dahler.  The 
family  came  from  Prussia  to  the  LTnited  States  in 
1839  and  settled  in  Osage  county.  Mo.  Here  the 
father  engaged  in  farming  for  many  years,  subse- 
quently removing  to  Cole  county,  where  he  died  in 
1897,  aged  eighty-three  years.  The  mother  died  in 
1847.    They  had  two  children — Charles  L.  and  Mrs. 


Bartman,  of  Missouri.  The  grandparents  of  C.  L. 
Dahler  also  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  lo- 
cated in  Missouri,  where  they  died. 

Charles  L.  Dahler  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Missouri,  and  then  entered  the 
Jesuit  College  of  Missouri,  from  which  he  was 
graduated.  He  then  passed  several  years  in  that 
state,  a  portion  of  the  time  on  the  Missouri  river  as 
a  steamboat  clerk.  In  1858  he  went  to  Denver,  Col., 
crossing  the  plains  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  with 
mule  teams,  the  trip  occupying  forty-three  days. 
Mr.  Dahler  remained  at  Cherry  Creek  (Denver), 
Col.,  until  1863,  and  engaged  in  runnmg  a  ferry 
across  the  Platte  river  and  in  various  other  indus- 
tries. In  1863  he  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  with  -x 
stock  of  merchandise,  and  soon  afterwards  came  to 
P.annack,  Mont.  He  brought  a  train  of  ox  teams 
and  wagons  loaded  with  salable  goods,  for  while  in 
Colorado  Mr.  Dahler  had  not  been  idle,  but  had 
prospered.  At  that  period  gold  excitement  was 
running  high  at  Alder  gulch  and  Virginia  and  Ne- 
vada Cities.  In  December  of  1863  Mr.  Dahler  re- 
turned to  Denver,  where  for  several  years  he  was 
agent  for  the  Overland  Stage  Company.  In  May, 
1866,  Mr.  Dahler  came  again  to  Virginia  City, 
Mont.,  and,  in  company  with  Warren  Hussy, 
opened  a  banking  house  there,  another  one  at  Hel- 
ena and  one  at  Salt  Lake  City,  all  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hussy,  Dahler  &  Co.  The  Salt  Lake  City 
Bank  was  continued  until  1870,  when  it  became  the 
First  National  Bank :  the  one  at  Virginia  City  was 
continued  until  1872.  At  that  time  Mr.  Dahler  as- 
sumed entire  control  of  these  financial  institutions, 
later  selling  the  Helena  branch.  The  Virginia  City 
bank  was  continued  until  1879,  when  Mr.  Dahler 
became  largely  interested  in  the  gold  mines  of  Sil- 
ver Star.  Since  then  he  has  acquired  possession  of 
some  eighteen  rich  and  productive  mines,  among 
the  best  in  the  state. 

Air.  Dahler  was  married  in  1873  with  Aliss  Mary 
Hudnall,  of  New  Orleans,  La.  Her  parents  were 
John  A.  and  Candace  D.  (Harrington)  Hudnall, 
natives  of  Virginia  and  Indiana.  They  removed  to 
New  Orleans,  as  the  father,  John  A.  Hudnall,  was 
a  Mississippi  river  steamboat  captain.  They  have 
eight  children — Charles  L.,  Hugo  R.,  Frank  J., 
Eugene  T.,  Matthew  J.,  Warren  W.,  Jerrold  J.  and 
Alice  C. 

Politically  Mr.  Dahler  has  taken  active  interest 
in  the  Democratic  party,  but  never  sought  political 
preferment.  For  twelve  years  he  was  county  com- 
missioner at  Virginia  City,  and  in  religion  he  is  a 
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Catholic.  As  one  of  the  oldest  settlers  in  the  capi- 
tal city  Mr.  Dahler  has  established  a  reputation  sec- 
ond to  none.  His  long  residence  in  territory  and 
state  has  opened  to  him  a  wide  field  of  acquaint- 
ances, and  all  speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms. 
His  life  work  has  been  a  steady,  yet  conservative, 
advancement  along  safe  and  practical  business  lines, 
and  the  feverish  excitements  of  early  mining  days 
never  swept  him  off  his  feet.  His  financial  ability, 
high  character  and  honorable  dealings  have  won  for 
him  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  business  asso- 
ciates and  a  host  of  personal  friends. 


DAVID  W.  IMIDDLE.MAS  is  identified  with 
an  important  line  of  business  enterprise  in 
the  city  of  Helena,  being  a  member  of  the  Helena 
Ice,  Company,  whose  offices  are  located  at  200 
East  State  street.  He  is  a  man  of  progressive 
methods  and  business  ability,  and  during  the  score 
of  years  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Helena  has  held 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  with  whom  he 
has  come  in  contact.  Mr.  Middlemas  is  a  native 
of  Middleton,  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  was  born 
on  August  25,  1856,  being  the  son  of  John  and 
Rebecca  (Parker)  Middlemas,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  the  same  town.  John  Middlemas  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  in  politics  was  a  liberal,  and 
in  religion  was  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
He  was  a  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  served 
for  many  years  as  a  magistrate.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  is  of  English  descent  and  a  represent- 
ative of  old  Massachusetts  families,  her  great- 
grandfather in  the  paternal  line  having  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Continental  army  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Mrs.  Middlemas 
now  maintains  her  home  in  Midddleton,  Nova 
Scotia.  David  W.  Middlemas  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town. 
In  1870  he  went  to  Boston,  where  he  remained 
until  the  centennial  year,  1876,  and  then  started 
for  California,  having  learned  the  carpenter  trade 
while  in  Boston,  becoming  a  skilled  workman. 
Arriving  in  San  Francisco  he  was  there  engaged 
at  his  trade  until  1880,  when  he  came  to  Helena, 
arriving  on  June  15th.  Here  he  was  successfully 
engaged  as  a  carpenter  and  builder  until  1888, 
when  he  identified  himself  with  his  present  line 
of  enterprise,  in  which  he  has  secured  a  large 
and  representative  patronage.  Before  the  close  of 
the   succeeding   year   he   consolidated    his     interest 


in  the  ice  business  with  those  of  Charles  A.  Black- 
burn, and  they  have  since  conducted  operations 
under  the  title  of  the  Helena  Ice  Company.  Their 
facilities  and  equipment  are  excellent,  and  they 
supply  the  best  of  products  to  their  many  cus- 
tomers. Mr.  Middlemas  owns  an  attractive  resi- 
dence in  the  city,  and  is  also  owner  of  large 
tracts  where  the  ice  ponds  and  storage  house  are 
located. 

In  politics  he  gives  support  to  the  Republican 
party ;  fraternally  he  is  prominently  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  Mystic  Shrine,  and  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen.  In  Masonry 
his  affiliations  are  with  Morning  Star  Lodge  No. 
5 ;  Helena  Chapter  No.  2,  R.  A.  M. ;  and  Helena 
Commandery  No.  2,  K.  T.  He  has  served 
as  high  priest  of  his  chapter  and  as  captain- 
general  of  the  commandery.  His  religious 
faith  is  indicated  by  membership  in  the  Baptist 
church,  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  local  organization.  At  Reno,  Nev.,  on  July 
15,  1879,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Middlemas  to  Miss  Ida  L.  Houston,  who  was  born 
in  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  George  W.  and  Mary 
Houston,  natives  of  New  England.  Of  this  union 
three  children  have  been  born,  George  N.,  Edith 
A.  and  May  A. 


GEORGE  R.  MILBURN.— A  native  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  born  on  November  15, 
1850,  Judge  Milburn  is  one  of  the  seven  sons 
of  Benedict  and  Martha  (Page)  Milburn,  natives 
respectively  of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Benedict  Milburn  was  a  printer,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  press  of  the  national 
capital.  Eventually  he  engaged  in  real  estate  oper- 
ations, to  which  he  devoted  his  attention  until 
his  death,  in  1885.  His  wife  survived  him,  dying 
on  January  i,  1889.  He  was  a  son  of  Jeremiah 
Milburn,  who  was  born  in  Maryland.  The  ma- 
ternal ancestors  of  Judge  Milburn  were  among 
the  very  early  settlers  in  Virginia.  George  R.  Mil- 
burn  was  reared  in  Washington,  securing  his  pre- 
liminary education  in  the  public  schools,  then 
entering  Rittenhouse  Academy,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated with  the  class  of  1868.  In  the  fall  of  1868 
he  matriculated  in  Yale  University,  where  he  com- 
pleted a  full  course,  graduating  therefrom  in  1872. 
After  leaving  the  university  Judge  INIilburn  re- 
turned to   the   Federal   capital,   where  he   engaged 
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in  real  estate  operations,  being  associated  with 
his  father.  Later  he  held  a  clerkship  in  the  United 
States  pension  department,  retaining  this  until 
1880,  when  he  went  to  Santa  Fe,  X.  M.,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  February,  1881. 
He  had  previously  completed  a  thorough  tech- 
nical course  in  the  law  department  of  the  National 
University,  in  Washington,  being  graduated  in 
1880. 

While  a  resident  of  New  Mexico  Judge  Mil- 
burn  was  in  the  government  service,  being  clerk 
at  the  Pueblo  Indian  agency.  In  November,  1882, 
he  was  made  United  States  special  Indian  agent, 
and  was  ordered  to  Dakota  and  Montana.  In 
1884  he  built  the  Crow  agency  in  Montana  and  was 
engaged  in  the  inspection  of  the  agencies  of 
his  jurisdiction  until  March,  1885.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1885,  he  permanently  located  in  Miles 
City,  Custer  county,  this  state,  and  established 
himself  in  legal  practice.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  as  the  first  county  attorney  of  Cus- 
ter county,  in  which  capacity  he  served  one  term. 
In  1889  Judge  Milburn  was  elected  to  the  bench 
of  the  Seventh  district  of  Montana,  comprising 
Dawson,  Custer  and  Yellowstone  counties,  and 
was  chosen  his  own  successor  in  1892,  his  term 
expiring  in  January,  1897.  The  district  is  strongly 
Republican,  but  although  Mr.  Milburn  always  was 
a  Democrat,  he  was  elected  both  times.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  second  term  he  declined  a  re- 
nomination  and  resumed  his  law  practice  in  Miles 
City,  becoming  prominently  concerned  in  much 
of  the  important  litigation  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  state.  He  continued  in  practice  at  Miles 
City  until  his  election  by  a  flattering  majority  to 
his  present  office,  that  of  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  in  November,  1900,  as  the  candi- 
date of  the  Democratic,  Populist  and  Labor  par- 
ties. 

Judge  Milburn  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
central  committee  of  Custer  county  in  1898  and 
has  been  a  delegate  to  the  state  conventions  of 
his  party.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  as  a  member  and  past  chancel- 
lor, and  he  is  also  past  grand  of  his  lodge  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  a  member  of  the  Montana  grand 
lodge,  while  in  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  he  is  past  master  workman.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Or- 
der of  Elks,  holding  membership  in  each  of  these 
orders  in  Miles  City.  On  December  7,  1875,  Judge 
Milburn  wedded  with  Eugenie  Prentiss  Bliss,  a  na- 


tive of  Grand  Rapids,  j\Iich.,  and  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
D.  W.  Bliss,  a  brigade  surgeon  during  the  Civil 
war,  at  the  close  of  which  he  located  in  the  cit> 
of  Washington,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his 
life,  his  death  occurring  in  1889.  Dr.  Bliss  was 
surgeon  in  charge  of  President  Garfield  at  the 
time  of  the  assassination  of  the  president  in  1881. 
To  Judge  and  Mrs.  Milburn  four  children  were 
born,  Paul  Willard,  Eugene,  Roszelle  and  George 
R.,  Jr.  The  devoted  wife  and  mother  was  called 
over  to  the  activities  that  know  no  weariness 
very  soon  after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Hel- 
ena, her  death  occurring  on  January  8,  1901.  The 
memory  of  her  beautiful  life  rests  as  a  benediction 
upon  all  of  her  many  friends. 


CB.  MILLER,  M.  D.,  a  leading  and  successful 
physician  and  surgeon  of  Helena,  was  born 
near  Dillsboro,  Dearborn  county,  Ind.  He  entered 
Moores  Hill  College,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
for  some  time  but  did  not  graduate.  Early  in  life 
Dr.  Miller  was  both  a  miller  and  millwrigVit,  and 
also  taught  in  the  high  school  at  Rising  Sun,  Ind. 
Here  in  i860  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  and 
continued  it  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war. 
Promptly  responding  to  the  first  call  for  troops  Mr. 
Miller  enlisted  in  Company  E,  Seventh  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  mustered  into  service 
April  22,  1861.  He  participated  in  the  battles  of 
Phillippi,  Bealington  and  at  Carrick's  Ford  (where 
Gen.  Garnett,  the  first  general  officer  to  give  his  life 
to  his  country,  was  killed),  and  was  mustered  out 
in  August,  1861.  The  next  winter  and  spring  he 
attended  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  enlisted 
in  Company  E,  Sixteenth  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, on  August  19,  1862.  In  less  than  two  weeks 
thereafter,  at  the  battle  of  Richmond.  Ky.,  he  was 
wounded  in  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  later 
through  the  right  shoulder  and  lung,  and  was  re- 
ported killed.  When  he  was  partially  recovered  he 
served  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  regiment  through 
the  first  assault  on  Vicksburg,  at  Arkansas  Post, 
and  then  on  the  hospital  steamer  City  of  Memphis, 
engaged  in  transporting  sick  and  wounded  soldiers 
to  northern  hospitals.  When  the  movement  to  in- 
vest Vicksburg  was  made  Dr.  Miller  was  assigned  to 
duty  in  charge  of  the  bodyguard  of  Gen.  McCler- 
nand.  On  May  8,  1863,  Dr.  Miller  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  served  at  Grand 
Gulf,  Young's  Point  and  Vicksburg,  most  of  the 
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time  as  surgeon  in  charge  of  Gen.  Prentiss  hospital, 
by  order  of  the  medical  director  on  the  staff  of 
Gen.  Grant,  later  Surg.-Gen.  John  Moore.  Af- 
ter the  close  of  the  war  Dr.  Miller  resigned  and 
returned  to  Indiana.  He  completed  the  full  course 
at  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  and  was  duly  grad- 
uated from  that  institution.  He  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Dearborn  County  (Ind.)  Medical 
Society,  and  served  four  years  as  its  secretary.  He 
then  became  its  president,  and  was  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  Indiana  State  Medical  Society  for 
twenty-eight  years,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  since  1874.  Dr. 
Miller  served  as  secretary,  treasurer  and  president 
of  the  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  school  board  from  1874 
until  his  removal  from  the  state.  He  was  reared 
a  Methodist,  but  inclines  toward  the  Episcopalian 
faith. 

Dr.  Miller  has  ever  been  an  enthusiastic  Repub- 
lican. He  distinctly  remembers  shouting  lustily  in 
1856  for  Fremont,  the  first  Republican  presidential 
candidate,  and  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Gen.  Grant. 
He  served  one  term  as  grand  regent  of  the  Royal 
Arcanum  of  Indiana.  For  a  number  of  years  he 
was  a  surgeon  of  the  Big  Four  and  the  Ohio  & 
Mississippi  Railways,  and  he  aided  in  organizing  the 
first  association  of  railway  surgeons,  and  for  eight 
years  he  was  secretary  of  the  board  of  pension  ex- 
amining surgeons,  at  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.  Dr. 
Miller  first  came  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1889 
and  located  at  Helena.  For  two  years  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  building  committee  of  the  Helena 
school  board,  during  the  erection  of  the  high  school 
and  other  buildings.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Montana  Soldiers' 
Home,  assisted  in  locating  its  site,  served  for  three 
years  as  secretary  of  the  board,  and  since  as  its 
president.  For  awhile  he  was  secretary  of  the 
United  States  pension  examining  surgeons.  Fra- 
ternally Dr.  Miller  is  past  ex-ruler  of  Helena 
Lodge  No.  193,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  past  noble  grand  of 
Queen  City  Lodge,  I.  O.  O.  F.  (He  has  been  an 
Odd  Fellow  since  1874.)  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  from  its  organiza- 
tion, is  a  past  commander  of  Wadsworth  Post  and 
past  department  commander  of  Montana,  and  is 
now  its  medical  director.  Dr.  Miller  practices  gen- 
eral medicine  and  surgery,  but  as  he  is  a  skilled  me- 
chanic he  prefers  surgery,  although  he  refuses 
emergency  work.  In  1866  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Helen  E.  Wymond,  and  has  one  son,  a  college  grad- 
uate (Ohio  Medical)  who  is  also  a  graduate  of  the 


University  of  Strasburg,  Germany,  Dr.  Miller  is 
one  in  whom  the  people  have  great  confidence.  He 
possesses  high  integrity  and  profound  medical  abil- 
itv. 


p  FORGE  L.  MILLER,  of  Belgrade,  Gallatin 
VJ  county,  is  a  Montanian  by  birth  who  has  ac- 
quired prominence  and  prosperity  through  the  de- 
velopment of  agricultural  and  stock  industries. 
On  October  24,  1865,  he  was  born  at  Radersburg, 
Broadwater  county,  the  son  of  Solomon  and  An- 
nie (Yates)  Miller,  natives  of  Indiana  and  Mis- 
souri. The  paternal  grandfather,  Lemuel  Miller, 
removed  from  Indiana  to  Missouri  with  his  fam- 
ily and  engaged  in  farming  and  from  there,  in 
1864,  Solomon  Miller,  his  son,  started  overland 
for  Montana  by  ox  teams,  and  by  successive  ad- 
ditions the  company  at  last  numbered  450  peo- 
ple. It  was  fortunate  that  the  train  was  so  large, 
for  they  were  greatly  annoyed  by  hostile  Indians 
and  had  engaged  a  number  of  pitched  battle  with 
them.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Virginia  City, 
Mont.,  Solomon  Miller  married,  and  making  his 
home  in  Radersburg,  was  there  for  two  years 
engaged  in  mining.  He  then  returned  to  Mis- 
souri, but  in  1868  came  back  and  settled  on  South 
Boulder  river,  where  for  three  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  farming,  going  then  to  Radersburg  and 
following  mining  two  years.  He  then  secured  land 
on  Dry  creek,  in  Gallatin  county,  where  he  con- 
tinued ranching  until  his  death  in  1878.  His  wife" 
is  now  living  at  Josephine,  Mont. 

Their  son,  George  L.  Miller,  was  one  of  a 
family  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  schools  of  the  towns  in 
which  his  parents  from  time  to  time  resided.  In 
1889  he  purchased  a  farm  near  Gallop  in  Gal- 
latin county,  but  soon  disposed  of  it  and  bought 
his  present  place  of  320  acres  at  Valley  View, 
eiglit  miles  north  of  Belgrade.  It  is  finely  located, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  beautiful  Gallatin  val- 
ley to  the  south  and  west.  His  principal  crop  is 
fall  wheat,  of  which  he  raises  large  crops.  He  is 
also  interested  in  horses,  his  favorite  breeds  be- 
ing Normans  and  Hambletonians.  His  handsome 
residence  is  surrounded  with  substantial  barns, 
blacksmith  shops  and  other  outbuildings.  The 
marriage  of  Mr.  Miller  occurred  on  March  12, 
1 891,  when  he  was  united  to  Miss  Althea  Conrow, 
of  New  Jersey,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Conrow,  a 
sketch  of  whom  appears  on  another  page  of  this 
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work.  Their  children  are  Emel  F. ;  Earl,  named 
after  Paris  Earl  Gibson,  of  Great  Falls;  Zetta 
Grace,  Lester  G.  and  Lloyd.  The  fraternal  re- 
lations of  Mr.  Miller  are  with  the  Woodmen  of 
the  World.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has  served 
as  school  trustee,  and  he  is  a  man  in  whom  his 
home  community  place  deserved  confidence. 


WALLACE  L.  MILLEGAX,  one  of  Helena's 
oldest  representative  pioneers  and  a  leading 
ranchman  and  stockgrower  of  the  state,  was  born 
in  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  on  February  4,  1837.  The 
story  of  Mr.  Millegan's  Montana  life  embraces  much 
of  the  history  of  the  territory  and  state.  He  is 
the  son  of  James  A.  and  Eleanor  (Mead)  Mille- 
gan.  His  father  was  born  in  Scotland,  on  July  25, 
1796.  With  his  early  history  is  connected  a  ro- 
mantic yet  melancholy  incident.  When  but  six 
years  old  he  came  to  the  L'nited  States  with  a 
brother  and  sister.  While  leaving  the  ship  at  New 
York  city  the  family  was  separated,  and  James,  our 
subject,  was  left  alone  in  the  new,  strange  world. 
In  New  York  he  grew  to  manhood,  and  served  his 
adopted  country  in  the  war  of  1812.  After  the  re- 
turn of  peace  he  followed  farming,  and  early  mar- 
ried a  Miss  Mead,  who  was  born  in  Greene  county, 
N.  Y.,  on  June  2,  1796.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Elisha  Mead,  of  Revolutionary  stock,  and  of  Eng- 
lish parentage.  They  had  one  son,  Edwin  E.,  born 
•November  19,  1819,  now  living  in  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
By  his  second  marriage  he  had  eight  children,  Anne 
E.,  Phebe  J.,  Dr.  George  W.,  now  of  Sparta,  Wis., 
Stephen  L.  (deceased),  James  H.,  Joseph  G.  (de- 
ceased), Reuben  A.  and  Wallace  L.  Their  mother 
died  at  Sparta,  Wis.,  in  1863,  and  in  1881  Mr.  Mil- 
legan  came  to  Montana  to  visit  his  son,  Wallace  L., 
but  sixteen  days  after  his  arrival  he  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five  years.  He  is  buried  in  the  old  ceme- 
tery at  Helena.  He  was  an  old-line  Whig,  and  his 
second  wife  was  a  devout  Methodist. 

Wallace  L.  Millegan  was  the  seventh  son,  and 
when  ten  years  of  age  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Wisconsin,  then  a  territory.  He  worked  on  a  farm, 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  when 
eighteen  began  life  for  himself.  He  located  in  Ra- 
cine, whence  he  removed  to  Sparta,  Wis.,  in  1858. 
From  this  place,  on  March  23,  1859,  he,  as  one  of 
a  party  of  twenty  people  and  ten  ox  teams,  started 
for  Pike's  Peak,  landing  at  Denver  June  29  of  that 
year,  and  on  July  2  began  digging  for  gold.     They 


came  to  the  new  Eldorado  through  Des  Moines, 
Council  Bluffs,  Omaha.  Columbus,  North  Platte, 
Ash  Hollow,  the  South  Platte  country  and  Denver, 
where  there  were  only  a  few  houses  and  those  cov- 
ered with  canvas.  The  party  mined  on  Clear  creek 
during  1859  and  in  i860  went  into  an  independent 
district,  where  Mr.  Millegan  worked  a  claim  with 
considerable  success.  Here  he  first  met  Dr.  W.  L. 
Steele,  now  of  Helena.  In  1862  he  was  farming 
near  Denver,  and  on  April  14,  1863,  set  out  on  the 
then  perilous  journey  to  East  Bannack,  Mont., 
where  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  when  he  joined 
the  stampede  to  Alder  gulch,  then  reported  fabu- 
lously rich  with  the  yellow  metal.  Mr.  Millegan 
rode  a  large  mule  without  a  saddle  to  Virginia  City, 
and  his  recollections  of  that  overland  tour  are  quite 
vivid.  At  Alder  gulch  he  failed  to  locate  a  claim, 
and  he  went  on  up  the  Stinking  Water.  On  the 
way,  while  attempting  to  alight  from  his  mule,  his 
foot  caught  in  a  cord  and  he  was  dragged  some  dis- 
tance and  so  seriously  injured  as  to  lay  him  up  for 
a  considerable  period.  On  his  recovery  he  returned 
to  Bannack  and  mined  during  the  summer  in  Buf- 
falo gulch  and  "strucK  it  rich,"  taking  out  from 
dry  diggings  as  high  as  $7  to  the  pan.  On  account 
of  Mr.  Millegan  not  working  on  the  Sabbath  day 
he  had  disagreeable  experiences  with  "road  agents." 
The  road  agent  was  then  the  worst  pest  of  Montana 
society. 

In  1862  Mr.  Millegan  met  William  A.  Clark,  now 
United  States  senator,  near  Denver,  and  worked 
with  him  on  the  Bob-tail  mine.  On  November  6, 
1863,  Mr.  Millegan  started  for  the  states  from  Ban- 
nack, and  just  outside  the  latter  place  he  visited  Mr. 
Clark,  who  was  quite  ill  with  mountain  fever.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Millegan  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
thence  to  Denver  overland  by  coach,  paying  $150 
as  fare  from  Bannack  to  Denver.  He  then  went  by 
private  conveyance  to  Glenwood,  Iowa.  On  April 
9,  1864,  Mr.  Millegan  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Martha  A.  Rockefeller,  daughter  of  Theodore 
and  Anna  M.  Rockefeller,  both  of  New  Jersey. 
Mrs.  Millegan  was  born  in  Morris  county,  N.  J., 
on  November  14,  1840.  They  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren: Carrie  M.,  Willard  L.,  Hattie  A.,  Martha 
E.,  Robert  E.,  James  R.,  G.  W.,  Cora  B.  and  Nina 
M.  are  living;  Eleanor,  George,  Reuben  and  Edwin 
are  dead. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Millegan  outfitted, 
and  within  seven  days  was  on  the  road  to  Idaho, 
where  he  arrived  on  July  2,  going  via  Omaha,  along 
the  north   side   of  the  North   Platte  and  bv   Fort 
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Laramie.  He  then  took  the  Bridger  cutoff  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  and  thence  to  Bannack.  They  passed 
the  location  of  Bozeman.  Then  it  was  a  wild,  un- 
broken country,  the  habitat  of  the  wolf,  the  bear 
and  the  coyote.  They  wintered  at  East  Bannack, 
and  here  their  first  child  was  born.  Early  in  spring 
Mr.  Millegan,  with  a  covered  wagon  drawn  by  four 
cows,  started  for  Blackfoot,  Ophir  gulch.  They 
vC'ere  the  first  family  on  the  ground  and  they  opened 
a  boarding  house  where  regular  boarders  paid 
$20  a  week  and  transients  $1.50  a  meal,  which,  con- 
sidering the  extremely  high  price  of  provisions,  was 
reasonable.  The  meals  were  served  in  a  tent,  and 
this  dining  room  was  covered  with  pine  boughs. 
In  those  days  of  high  prices  eggs  were  $2.00  a 
dozen,  flour  $100  a  sack,  salt  $1.50  a  pound  and 
potatoes  fifty  cents  a  pound.  That  spring  Mrs. 
Millegan  paid  $18  in  gold  dust  for  two  calico 
dresses  and  muslin  was  ninety  cents  a  yard.  Mrs. 
Millegan  was  the  third  woman  to  locate  in  Ophir 
gulch,  and  she  paid  $6.00  a  day  for  a  woman 
to  help  with  the  house  work,  and  twenty-five 
cents  apiece  to  have  napkins  washed.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  they  moved  by  wagon  to  Helena. 
Here  Mr.  Millegan  bought  out  a  squatter 
on  his  present  ranch  on  which  there  was  a  small 
log  house.  From  time  to  time  he  has  added  to  this 
property  and  he  made  application  for  and  filed  the 
thirteenth  homestead  right  in  the  state,  160  acres, 
and  in  1873  they  purchased  160  acres  each,  four 
miles  northeast  of  Helena,  and  the  saine  year 
bought  another  160  acres,  where  he  now  lives.  He 
made  his  present  valuable  improvements  in  1898, 
but  the  trees  and  shrubbery  were  set  out  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Mrs.  Millegan  lived  in  Helena  over  five 
months  before  she  saw  a  white  woman.  The  winter 
of  1865  was  the  most  severe  ever  experienced  in 
this  locality.  His  only  horse  was  stolen  by  the  In- 
dians, and  Mr.  Millegan  found  a  white  man  frozen 
to  death  near  his  house.  Five  hundred  dollars  was 
found  on  the  body,  but  this  was  claimed  by  a  part- 
ner. In  the  spring-  of  1866  Mr.  Millegan  began 
farming.  He  paid  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for 
seed  potatoes  and  the  same  price  for  seed  oats. 

Mr.  Millegan  has  the  oldest  water  right  in  this 
part  of  the  country  and  is  well  supplied  with  water 
and  has  been  raising  cattle  and  horses  during  the 
past  few  years  quite  successfully. 

Politically  Mr.  Millegan  has  been  a  lifelong  Re- 
publican. He  was  an  inspector  of  elections  in  Ida- 
ho, and  voted  at  the  first  election  in  Montana.  In 
1878  he  was  elected  one  of  the  countv  commission- 


ers for  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  and  was  chosen 
for  the  long  term,  six  years. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Millegan  has  for  fifteen  years 
been  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  He  is  a  man  of  most  exemplary  hab- 
its, never  indulging  in  liquor  or  any  of  the  vices  of 
the  early  days  in  Montana  territorial  life,  and  both 
himself  and  wife  are  valued  members  of  the  bap- 
tist church.  Throughout  the  state  he  is  recognized 
as  a  man  of  sterling  character,  of  sound  judgment 
and  the  strictest  honesty.  Possessing  broad,  pro- 
gressive views,  he  has  continued  to  keep  step  with 
the  march  of  civilization. 


IT  ON.  JAMES  H.  MILLS.— The  life  history 
1  1  of  this  gentleman  is  one  of  patriotic  devotion 
to  duty,  and  replete  with  those  stirring  events 
which  time  softens  to  romance.  He  was  born  in 
New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  December  21,  1837.  De- 
scended from  English,  Irish  and  Holland  ances- 
tors, seven  generations  preceding  him  have  lived 
in  America.  Through  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary days  and  in  the  succeeding  years  the  mem- 
bers played  varied  and  important  parts  in  the 
founding  of  the  United  States.  Both  his  paternal 
and  maternal  ancestors  served  loyally  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  of  the  Revolution,  when  there  was 
no  room  for  the  "summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine 
patriot."  So  far  back  as  the  Mills  family  can 
trace  their  history  they  were  Presbyterians. 
George  S.  Mills,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1815, 
married  Susan  Davis,  a  daughter  of  John  Davis, 
who  had  removed  to  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania  about 
1 814,  George  S.  Mills  dying  there  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  and  there  also  died  his  first  wife,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight,  leaving  but  one  child,  James 
Hamilton  Mills. 

Receiving  his  education  in  the  schools  of  east- 
fern  Ohio  and  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Mr.  Mills  was 
early  engaged  in  mercantile  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, continuing  in  these  until  the  Civil  war. 
His  inherited  traits  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  caused 
his  early  enlistment,  on  April  27,  1861,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four  years,  in  Company  G.  the  Eleventh 
Pennsylvania  Reserves  (Fortieth  Pennsylvania  In- 
fantry), as  a  private  soldier.  With  his  regiment 
he  participated  in  twenty-seven  general  engage- 
ments of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  "for  gal- 
lant conduct  on  the  field"  he  was  promoted  to 
corporal,  first  sergeant,  first  lieutenant  and   cap- 
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tain,  and  "for  heroic  conduct  in  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness  and  Bethesda  church"  he  was  com- 
missioned brevet-major  and  brevet-lieutenant  col- 
onel. He  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Pitts- 
burg, on  June  13,  1864.  That  he  escaped  without 
a  wound  is  remarkable,  for  of  the  more  than  2,000 
regiments  in  the  Union  army,  the  Fortieth  Penn- 
sylvania sustained  the  eighth  heaviest  loss. 

After  his  muster  out  Mr.  Mills  for  a  time  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  leather  business  at  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.  Then  the  "boundless"  west  offered 
splendid  opportunities  and  inducements  to  an  ac- 
tive, enterprising  young  man,  and  to  avail  himself 
of  them  Mr.  Mills  came  to  Montana  in  the  spring 
of  1866,  and  engaged  in  mining  on  the  Yellow- 
stone, where  he  was  one  of  a  company  which 
opened  a  hydraulic  claim  at  Emigrant  gulch.  Pro- 
visions were  scarce  and  high  and  they  gave  all 
their  money  to  a  packer  whom  they  sent  to  pur- 
chase provisions  in  Bozeman.  But  the  packer 
"went  against  the  tiger,"  lost  the  money  and  dis- 
appeared. After  weeks  of  harrowing  anxiety  the 
swindled  party  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  claim. 
All  the  money  of  Capt.  Mills  had  been  sunk  in  the 
enterprise,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Virginia  City 
his  capital  was  ten  cents  in  postal  currency.  How- 
ever he  at  once  secured  a  position  as  a  bookkeeper, 
and  this  indirectly  led  to  a  brighter  opening.  An 
article  he  had  written  to  an  eastern  journal  attracted 
the  attention  of  D.  W.  Tilton,  and  he  offered 
Capt.  Mills  the  editorship  of  the  Montana  Post. 
He  accepted  the  offer  and  became  the  third  editor 
of  Montana's  first  newspaper,  succeeding  Prof. 
Dimsdale  and  Judge  Blake.  He  was  a  forceful 
and  vigorous  writer  and  ably  conducted  the  Post 
until  July,  1869.  He  then  founded  the  New  North- 
west, at  Deer  Lodge,  which  he  edited  and  pub- 
hshed  until  November,  1891.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  Montana  Press  Association.  In 
1875  Capt.  Mills  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Ella  M.  Hammond,  a  native  of  Wisconsin  and 
daughter  of  Martin  Hammond.  She  came  to 
Montana  in  1865  and  died  in  1899.  Their  three 
children  were  named  Mary  E.,  Nellie  G.  and 
James  H.,  Jr. 

Politically  Mr.  Mills  has  been  a  lifelong  and 
consistent  Republican,  and  he  has  most  efficiently 
filled  important  official  positions.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  constitutional  convention  of  Mon- 
tana, and  by  President  Hayes  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  territory;  serving  four  years,  he  de- 
clined  a   reappointment.      In    1889  he  was  again 


nominated  for  the  convention  to  formulate  a  state 
constitution,  but  declined  the  proffered  honor  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  district  which  included  Montana, 
Idaho  and  Utah.  In  this  high  office  he  served 
with  distinction  until  February  28,  1893,  when  he 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  state  bureau 
of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry,  which  position 
he  filled  until  January,  1897.  In  1895  he  was  ap-- 
pointed  receiver  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  in  1897  receiver  for  the  Helena  Consolidated 
Water  Company.  Mr.  Mills  then  became  busi- 
ness manager  for  the  reorganized  water  company, 
which  position  he  held  until  February  i,  1901,  when 
he  became  clerk  and  recorder  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished county  of  Powell.  Fraternally  Capt.  Mills 
is  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  past  senior  vice- 
commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
past  grand  master  workman  of  the  United  Work- 
men and  past  grand  master  of  the  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Montana.  Financially, 
socially  and  politically,  the  career  of  the  Hon. 
James  H.  Mills  has  won  merited  success.  Thor- 
oughly known,  especially  by  "old-timers"  in  all 
portions  of  the  state,  he  numbers  a  wide  clientele 
of  steadfast  friends.  Of  great  executive  ability 
and  business  sagacity,  he  has  satisfactorily  met 
every  demand  made  upon  his  versatile  talents  and 
long  experience  as  a  man  of  affairs. 


REV.  JACOB  MILLS,  D.  D.— A  Hfe  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  the  Divine  Master,  a 
life  of  devotion  and  self-abnegation,  and  yet  one 
that  has  ever  shown  a  distinct  cognizance  of  those 
practical  and  temporal  values  which  are  rendered 
to  the  children  of  men  as  aids  in  the  busy,  work- 
aday world,  has  been  that  of  Rev.  Jacob  Mills,  D. 
D.  It  furnishes  a  distinct  lesson  and  incentive.  He 
has  been  unwearied  in  his  labors  in  the  Master's 
vineyard,  and  has  also  so  employed  the  practical 
utilities  of  existence  as  to  make  himself  a  worthy 
power  in  temporal  affairs.  He  was  born  in  Top- 
sham,  Orange  county^  Vt.,  on  November  18,  1842, 
the  son  of  Jacob  and  Mary  Ann  (Dickey)  Mills, 
natives  of  Vermont.  His  paternal  great-grand- 
father was  a  participant  in  the  Revolution.  The 
original  American  ancestors  in  the  maternal  line 
came  to  New  Hampshire  from  Londonderry,  Ire- 
land, and  thus  it  may  be  seen  that  Dr.  Mills  has 
been   signally    favored   in   the   sturdy   character   of 
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his  lineage.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Dr.  Mills  to  have 
received  the  sturdy  discipline  of  New  England  farm 
life,  and  his  character  has  ever  shown  the  evidences 
of  this  elemental  training.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  and  worked  on  the  farm  until  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  nineteen  years,  when  came  the 
Civil  war.  He  was  an  early  respondent  to  the  call 
to  arms,  enlisting  in  1861  as  a  private  in  Company 
D,  Eighth  Vermont  Infantry,  his  regiment  joining 
the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  under  Gen.  Butler. 
At  the  battle  of  Winchester,  September  19,  1864, 
he  received  so  severe  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  left 
arm  as  to  necessitate  its  amputation,  and  he  was  in 
the  hospital  over  a  year.  He  had  been  promoted  to 
first  sergeant,  and,  after  the  loss  of  his  arm,  was 
tendered  the  captaincy  of  his  company,  but  refused 
this  honor.  After  his  muster  out  of  service  Mr. 
Mills  returned  to  his  native  town,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  merchandising  for  three  years  and  was 
elected  to  ofiSce,  having  been  county  clerk,  county 
treasurer  and  a  justice  of  the  peace  while  a  resi- 
dent of  Topsham.  In  1869  he  received  through 
Hon.  George  S.  Boutwell,  secretary  of  the  treas- 
ury, the  appointment  as  assistant  assessor  of  inter- 
nal revenue  for  the  second  district  of  Vermont,  re- 
signing this  in  a  few  months  to  accept  a  position 
in  the  United  States  customs  service  on  the  Canada 
line,  where  he  was  retained  eleven  years.  For  seven 
years  of  this  time  he  was  a  deputy  collector  at 
Island  Pond,  Vt.,  the  last  three  years  being  cashier. 
This  position  Dr.  Mills  was  holding  when  he  de- 
cided to  follow  the  voice  of  his  convictions,  which 
prompted  him  to  go  forth  as  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  he  tendered  his  resignation  in  January, 
1882.  The  great  field  for  religious  work  afforded 
in  Montana  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Mills, 
and  he  came  hither,  reaching  Dillon  on  March  23, 
1882,  and  passing  his  first  Sunday  in  Butte  city. 
Thence,  going  to  Fort  Benton,  he  there  remained 
three  and  one-half  years,  devoting  himself  zealously 
to  the  work  of  the  Master.  He  was  enabled  to  pros- 
ecute his  theological  studies  in  connection  with  his 
conference  work  in  Montana,  and  was  ordained  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at 
Butte  on  August  18,  1883.  While  at  Fort  Benton 
he  organized  a  church  and  built  a  parsonage.  With- 
in this  period  he  erected  a  brick  church  edifice  at 
Sun  River  crossing  and  held  the  initial  religious 
services  in  Great  Falls,  Sand  Coulee  and  Belt,  his 
jurisdiction  extending  over  a  wide  area  of  country. 
His  was  the  first  sermon  delivered  in  Great  Falls, 
where  he  was  compelled  to  utilize  a  saloon  as  an 


audience  room,  this  being  the  only  place  available 
and  it  being  freely  and  gladly  tendered.  In  1885  he 
accepted  a  charge  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  where 
he  effected  the  erection  of  a  fine  brick  church  and 
retained  its  pastorate  two  years,  when  a  wider  field, 
with  a  heavier  burden  of  duties,  was  opened  to  him. 
He  gladly  accepted  the  responsibilities  of  this  new 
position  of  presiding  elder  of  the  Bozeman  district, 
with  headquarters  in  the  city  of  that  name.  The 
district  included  all  of  the  southern,  eastern  and 
northern  part  of  Montana,  and  in  ministering  to  the 
needs  of  this  great  field  Dr.  Mills  was  compelled 
to  travel  1,000  miles  a  month  during  his  six  years 
tenure  of  office.  Many  of  our  readers  can  fully  ap- 
preciate the  trials  and  deprivations  which  this  ser- 
vice implied,  but,  sustained  by  an  abiding  faith,  Dr. 
Mills  did  not  flinch  from  any  ordeal  or  any  burden 
imposed.  At  the  expiration  of  this  term  of  office 
Dr.  Mills  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church  at  Bozeman,  over  which  he 
officiated  two  years,  the  ofiicial  board  unanimously 
requesting  his  return. 

His  executive  ability  having  been  tested  and  his 
powers  determined,  the  trustees  of  the  Montana 
Wesleyan  University,  realizing  that  a  man  of  force 
and  discrimination  was  demanded  to  extricate  the 
institution  from  its  financial  difficulties,  requested 
the  bishop  to  appoint  Dr.  Mills  as  its  financial  agent. 
This  ofifered  position  he  at  first  declined,  but  was 
eventually  prevailed  upon  to  accept  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  board.  By  the  annual  conference  he 
was  chosen  as  the  delegate  to  the  general  confer- 
ences in  1896  and  1900,  the  former  held  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  the  latter  in  Chicago,  111.  Resign- 
ing the  office  of  financial  agent  of  the  university 
in  December,  1896,  the  Doctor  became  the  pastor  of 
Trinity  church  in  Butte  for  the  remainder  of  the 
conference  year,  when  he  was  granted  a  season  of 
rest  and  recuperation,  after  a  decade  and  a  half  of 
consecutive  and  arduous  labor.  He  accordingly 
passed  the  next  year  in  an  occupation  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  which  had  occupied  him — the  man- 
agement of  one  of  the  most  extensive  sheep  ranches 
in  the  state — and  this  change  proved  very  bene- 
ficial, and  he  returned  to  his  clerical  duties  with 
renewed  vigor.  Bishop  Mallilieu  appointing  him  to 
the  vacant  pastorate  of  the  church  at  Billings, 
whose  pastor.  Rev.  George  C.  Stull,  had  accom- 
panied the  First  Montana  Volunteers  as  its  chaplain 
to  Manila.  At  the  annual  conference  in  August, 
1900,  Dr.  Mills  was  chosen  presiding  elder  of  the 
Helena  district,  his  term  extending  until  1902.     He 
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now  has  his  residence  in  Helena  and  in 
the  important  field  committed  to  his  charge 
is  showing  the  same  zeal  and  consecration 
which  he  has  shown  from  the  time  he  first 
gave  his  life  to  the  great  cause  of  Christ. 
In  the  last  Methodist  general  conference  he  was  a 
member  of  the  special  committee  which  unified  the 
deaconess  movement  in  the  church,  a  movement 
which  has  been  a  power  for  good  in  the  work  of 
the  church.  In  1900  the  Montana  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, as  a  merited  tribute  to  his  scholarly  attain- 
ments and  devoted  labors,  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

In  the  midst  of  the  manifold  duties  which  have 
devolved  upon  him.  Dr.  Mills  has  been  a  close  stu- 
dent, both  of  theological  and  secular  literature,  con- 
stantly augmenting  his  fund  of  knowledge  and 
seeking  to  give  it  practical  exemplification.  As  a 
speaker  he  has  a  strongly  marked  power  in  dialec- 
tics, offering  truths  and  arguments  in  a  direct  and 
forceful  manner  without  undue  rhetorical  effects. 
Of  gracious  personality,  the  Doctor  gains  the  re- 
spect and  friendship  of  "all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men."  In  politics  Dr.  Mills  is  allied  with  the  Re- 
publican party.  On  November  17,  1870,  Dr.  Mills 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  F.  Mills, 
who,  like  himself,  was  born  in  Vermont.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Laird)  Mills, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  Scotland,  whence  they 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1848.  They  have  three 
children :  Edward  Laird,  born  March  30,  1875, 
was  graduated  from  the  Wesleyan  University,  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  in  the  class  of  1898,  and  in 
1902  graduated  in  the  theological  school  of  the 
Boston  University;  George  Dickey,  born  February 
20,  1878,  will  graduate  at  the  Wesleyan  University 
with  the  class  of  1902;  and  Edith  Forrest,  now  a 
student  in  the  Helena  high  school,  her  birth  occur- 
ring on  September  24,  1886. 


ROBERT  A.  BELL.— That  the  plenitude  of  sa- 
tiety is  seldom  attained  in  the  affairs  of  life 
can  be  considered  a  grateful  deprivation ;  where 
ambition  is  satisfied  and  the  ultimate  aim  realized 
individual  apathy  must  follow ;  effort  would  cease, 
accomplishment  be  prostrate  and  creative  talent 
waste  its  energies.  The  men  who  push  forward  the 
wheels  of  progress  are  those  to  whom  satiety  is  un- 
known ;  they  have  labored  and  found  in  each  stage 
of  progress  an  incentive  for  further  effort.     Such 


has  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Bell,  who  has  forged 
steadily  forward,  meeting  reverses  with  fortitude 
and  winning  success  by  sheer  will  power,  energy 
and  ability.  Mr.  Bell  is  a  native  of  Scott  county, 
Ky.,  where  he  was  born  on  August  30,  1853,  the 
son  of  James  Franklin  and  Mary  J.  (Wilson)  Bell, 
the  former  born  in  the  Old  Dominion  in  1803,  while 
the  latter's  birth  occurred  in  Kentucky  in  1807,  a 
daughter  of  one  of  the  pioneer  physicians  of  the 
state,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican 
war.  The  marriage  of  our  subject's  parents  was 
solemnized  in  Kentucky  in  1825.  In  his  early  man- 
hood James  F.  Bell  removed  to  Kentucky,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  raising  of  horses  of  the 
superior  Kentucky  type.  He  was  unswerving  in 
his  support  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  relig- 
ious faith  was  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in 
which  he  served  as  deacon  for  forty  years.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bell  twelve  children  were  born,  the 
youngest  being  Robert  A.,  whose  name  initiates 
this  review.  After  attending  the  public  schools  at 
White  Sulphur,  Ky.,  he  continued  his  studies  in  the 
high  school  at  Shelbyville  until  he  attained  the  age 
of  seventeen  years,  when  he  secured  the  position  of 
agent  at  Scott's  Station,  on  the  Shelbyville  branch 
of  what  is  now  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad, 
which  he  retained  three  and  a  half  years.  For  one 
year  thereafter  he  engaged  in  farming  near  Shelby- 
ville, but  in  1877  he  went  to  Greenville,  Miss., 
where  he  had  charge  of  the  wage  gang  on  a  cotton 
plantation  for  four  months ;  later  he  was  employed 
in  a  mercantile  establishment  in  Greenville.  In 
1879.  during  the  term  of  court  in  that  place,  he 
served  two  months  as  deputy  sheriff,  and  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  returned  to  Kentucky  as  agent 
for  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  until 
August,  when  he  went  to  Fort  Lincoln,  N.  D.,  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  quartermaster's  department. 
At  the  expiration  of  three  weeks,  however,  Mr.  Bell 
took  a  position  as  rodman  with  an  engineering  party 
engaged  in  surveying  the  route  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  He  was  thus  employed  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  when  he  took  a  contract  for  the 
grading  of  three  miles  of  the  roadbed  through  the 
Bad  Lands,  an  unfortunate  venture,  having  but  ten 
cents  and  his  blankets  to  show  for  his  work  on  com- 
pletion of  the  contract.  In  1881  he  was  for  three 
months  in  the  sutler's  store  at  Camptown,  and 
thence  went  to  Sentinel  Butte  as  bookkeeper  for 
Wilson  &  jMcLean.  and  later  with  Larson  &  Mc- 
Lean, but  conducted  a  general  store  at  the  cami- 
at  the  same  time.     In  two  vears  he  thus  realized 
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$10,000,  what  he  designates  as  his  "first  raise." 
In  the  spring  of  1883  Mr.  Bell  removed  his 
business  to  Gardiner,  Park  county,  Mont.,  and 
invested  in  mines,  losing  all  that  he  put  in, 
but  continued  his  mercantile  business  until  1885, 
when  he  disposed  of  the  same  and  came  to 
Helena  and  engaged  as  bookkeeper  for  Larson  & 
Keefe,  contractors  for  the  construction  of  the  line 
of  the  Montana  Central  Railroad  between  Helena 
and  Great  Falls.  In  1887  he  was  in  charge  of  the 
construction  of  the  Marysville  branch  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  under  the  same  firm,  and  the 
next  year  was  similarly  employed  by  Kirkendall  & 
Larson.  In  September,  1888,  Mr.  Bell  accepted  the 
position  of  bookkeeper  for  the  Empire  Mining  Com- 
pany, near  Marysville,  and  in  February  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  installed  as  manager.  When  the 
mines  closed  down  in  October  he  came  to  Helena 
and  engaged  in  the  general  agency  business,  han- 
dling safes,  vaults,  school  furniture,  mining  stock, 
etc.  In  1892  the  firm  of  R.  A.  Bell  &  Co.  secured 
the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  fine  county  jail 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  county,  sub-letting  the  contract 
for  the  stone  work  and  completing  the  structure  ac- 
cording to  plans  and  specifications.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Mr.  Bell  secured  an  option  on  the  Little 
Nell  mine,  in  Lump  gulch,  beginning  operations  on 
the  property  in  March,  1894,  and  continuing  until 
May,  1896.  This  mine  produced  $135,000.  Mr. 
Bell  finally  sold  his  interests  to  advantage  and  im- 
mediately effected  the  purchase  of  the  East  Pacific 
mine,  at  Winston,  Broadwater  county,  carrying 
gold,  silver  and  lead,  with  sulphide  of  zinc  blende. 
He  has  continued  to  operate  this  mine,  one  of  the 
large  producers  of  this  section  of  the  state.  He  also 
owns  the  B.  &  G.  mine,  in  Jefferson  county,  which 
gives  excellent  returns.  He  has  invested  $60,000  in 
the  developing  of  mining  properties  in  this  section, 
and  owns  fine  copper  prospects  near  White  Sulphur 
Springs.  In  the  capital  city  he  owns  a  fine,  modern 
residence,  located  on  Ewing  street,  five  houses  in 
the  city  of  Butte  and  other  unimproved  realty,  while 
his  other  mining  and  real  estate  interests  are  of  an 
important  order.  He  has  great  capacity  for  affairs 
of  wide  scope;  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  and 
uses  wise  discrimination  in  his  numerous  business 
enterprises.  To  men  of  this  type  Montana  owes 
her  progress  and  material  prosperity.  In  politics 
Mr.  Bell  contents  himself  by  observing  the  duties 
of  citizenship  in  the  exercising  of  his  right  of  fran- 
chise, giving  his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party. 
He  has  been   a  liberal  contributor  to  the   Baptist 


church  in  Helena,  and  at  all  times  maintains  a 
broad-gauged  and  pubHc-spirited  atthude,  lending 
his  aid  and  influence  to  worthy  causes. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  1889,  Mr.  Bell  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Sally  A.  Viley,  born  in  Scott 
county,  Ky.,  and  their  beautiful  home  is  graced  and 
brightened  by  two  children — Mary  Louise,  born 
September  3,    1890,  and    viley   Bell,   born   May  2, 


DR.  W.  P.  MILLS.— One  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  state.  Dr. 
W.  P.  Mills,  of  Missoula,  commands  the  universal 
respect  of  his  medical  brethren  because  of  his 
professional  attainments  and  skill,  and  of  all  other 
classes  of  the  community  because  of  his  high  char- 
acter, generous  devotion  to  the  public  weal,  and 
superior  social  qualities.  He  was  born  in  Pettis 
county.  Mo.,  on  September  27,  1857,  a  son  of 
James  H.  and  Catherine  E.  (Porson)  Mills,  the 
former  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the  latter  of 
Virginia.  The  father  removed  to  Missouri  with 
his  parents  when  a  boy,  and  remained  at  home  un- 
til he  was  eighteen  years  old.  In  1849  he  went  to 
California  and  occupied  five  years  in  mining  and 
merchandising,  then  returned  to  Missouri,  and 
remained  there  until  1883.  In  that  year  he  came 
to  Montana,  locating  at  Missoula  and  was  engaged 
in  farming  until  his  death  in  1896.  The  mother, 
a  daughter  and  two  sons  are  residents  of  Mon- 
tana. The  Doctor's  grandfather.  Christian  Mills, 
a  native  of  Kentucky,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war 
of  1812,  and  made  there  a  very  creditable  record. 
After  the  war  he  removed  from  Missouri  to  Mis- 
sissippi, but  later  returned  to  Missouri,  where  he 
passed  the  rest  of  his  days. 

Dr.  Mills  was  educated  at  the  old  Wake  Forest 
Academy  in  Missouri,  once  a  famous  seat  of  learn- 
ing, but  now  extinct.  Here  he  was  graduated 
after  a  thorough  course  of  scholastic  training,  and 
at  once  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  D.  J.  Porsons,  of  his  native  state. 
Later  he  entered  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College, 
and  in  1878  became  a  student  at  Bellevue  Hospi- 
tal Medical  College  in  New  York,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1879.  He  began  ]5racticing  at  Sweet 
Springs,  Mo.,  and  two  years  later  came  to  Mon- 
tana, selecting  Missoula  as  his  home,  where  he 
has  been  a  resident  since,  and  actively  engaged 
in  a  general  practice.  He  has  given  special  at- 
tention to  surgery,  and  in  that  department  he  has 
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attained  wide  recognition  and  prominent  engage- 
ments, having  been  surgeon  for  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  during  its  construction,  assistant 
surgeon  at  the  local  hospital  for  two  years,  and 
surgeon  for  the  Big  Blackfoot  Milling  Company 
for  a  number  of  years,  a  capacity  in  which  he  is 
still  employed.  He  has  also  served  and  is  still 
serving  as  surgeon  of  other  milling  companies. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and 
the  American  Medical  Association,  an  industrious 
student  of  the  literature  of  his  profession  and  a 
valued  occasional  contributor  to  its  publications. 
He  also  belongs  to  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows.  In  1880  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  West,  a  native  of  Indiana. 
They  have  two  children,  William  G.  and 
James  H.  In  all  matters  of  public  improve- 
ment Dr.  Mills  manifests  a  lively  interest  and 
bears  earnestly  the  part  of  a  good  citizen. 
In  social  circles  he  is  a. cordially  welcomed  addi- 
tion to  any  company,  both  on  account  of  his  ex- 
tensive fund  of  information  and  his  entertaining 
way  of  imparting  it.  In  his  profession  he  has  not 
only  the  technical  and  practical  knowledge  es- 
sential to  eminent  success,  but  also  the  tolerance, 
breadth  of  view  and  generous  public  spirit  which 
characterize  the  superior  man. 


FRANK  D.  MIRACLE.— The  inevitable  law  of 
destiny  accords  to  tireless  energy  and  indus- 
try a  successful  career,  and  in  no  field  of  endeavor 
is  there  greater  opportunity  for  advancement  than 
in  that  of  the  law.  Mr.  Miracle  has  met  all  of 
the  exacting  requirements  of  his  profession  and 
is  numbered  among  the  representative  young  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  of  Montana.  He  was  born  on  June 
13,  1868,  in  Webster  City,  Hamilton  county,  Iowa, 
the  son  of  Judge  David  I),  and  Ella  (  Bell )  Mir- 
acle. His  father  was  born  in  London,  P.  O., 
Canada,  his  parents  removing  thither  from  New 
York  state.  Later  they  emigrated  to  Wisconsin, 
where  David  D.  attended  the  pubHc  schools  and 
later  entered  the  law  departpient  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  having  read  law 
with  Hon.  Philetus  Sawyer,  late  United  States  sen- 
ator, of  Oshkosh,  Wis.  When  twenty-five  years 
old  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Iowa,  engaged  in 
teaching  school,  and  was  thereafter  in  an  active 
legal  practice.  He  was  elected*  to  the  bench  of  the 
Eleventh  judicial  district  of  Iowa    in    1882,    and 


served  for  eight  years  with  marked  distinction, 
while  later  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  nomination 
to  the  supreme  bench,  before  the  Republican  state 
convention.  He  died  at  Webster  City  in  1888, 
while  he  was  still  in  office  as  district  judge.  He 
was  a  man  of  high  intellectuality  and  spotless 
character,  and  gave  dignity  and  honor  to  the  bench 
and  bar.  He  was  a  son  of  Hiram  Miracle,  a 
native  of  New  York,  who  descended  from  an 
influential  old  family  of  that  state.  Ella  (Bell) 
Miracle,  the  mother  of  Frank  D.  Miracle,  was 
born  in  New  Woodstock,  Madison  county,  N.  Y., 
a  daughter  of  Col.  Ralph  and  Emily  (MofTett) 
Bell.  Col.  Bell  was  a  manufacturer  of  carriages 
at  New  Woodstock,  and  some  of  the  family  still 
conduct  the  same  business  there.  Mr.  Miracle's 
great-grandfather,  Phineas  Bell,  was  the  youngest 
of  three  brothers  who  came  from  Scotland  to 
New  Jersey  about  1784.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  en- 
listed as  a  drummer  boy  in  the  Continental  army 
under  Gen.  Washington,  while  his  two  brothers 
enlisted  in  the  British  service,  fought  through 
the  Revolution  and  then  settled  in  Canada.  When 
eighteen  Phineas  Bell  discarded  the  drum  and 
fought  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  patriot  forces  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  settled  in  the  then 
far  west  of  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  passed 
his  life.    He  was  the  father  of  Col.  Ralph  Bell. 

Frank  D.  Miracle,  after  his  public  school  edu- 
cation, matriculated  in  Iowa  College  at  Grinnell, 
where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1889. 
Deciding  to  follow  his  father's  profession  he  en- 
tered the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  his  father's  alma  mater,  completing  the 
prescribed  course  and  graduating  in  the  class  of 
1890,  and  synchronously  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Michigan.  He  was  soon  admitted  to  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  of  Iowa,  locating  in  Sioux  City, 
for  six  months,  when  he  returned  to  Webster  City 
and  formed  a  law  partnership  with  J.  L.  Kam- 
ror,  his  father's  old  partner,  and  there  continued 
until  1892,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and,  locat- 
ing in  Helena,  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  his  profession,  having  established 
a  marked  reputation  as  an  able  attorney  and  safe 
and  conservative  counsel. 

Mr.  Miracle  is  also  interested  in  mining,  being  a 
director  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Company,  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Yellowstone  Mining  Company.  He  is 
also  secretary  of  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.,  of  Montana, 
and  has  charge  of  the  business  of  the  Helena  Build- 
ing &  Investment  Company,  each  of  these  asso- 
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ciations  being  of  important  order.  The  marriage 
of  Mr.  Miracle  was  solemnized  at  Helena  on 
January  4,  1899,  when  he  wedded  Miss  Lilian 
Peterman,  born  in  New  York  city,  the  daughter 
of  John  H.  and  Marie  (Jordeman)  Peterman,  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  Germany  and  skilled  musi- 
cians, while  her  father  was  for  years  bandmas- 
ter in  the  United  States  army.  They  removed, 
when  Mrs.  Miracle  was  a  child,  to  Trenton,  N.  J., 
where  she  was  educated  and  given  the  best  of 
musical  training.  She  occupies  a  prominent  place 
in  connection  with  the  social  life  of  the  capital 
city,  as  she  is  a  talented  pianist  and  vocalist, 
and  both  she  and  her  husband  enjo}'  marked 
popularity. 


T  HARLEY  MISKIMEN.— Through  self-reli- 
J  ance  and  indomitable  energy  JNIr.  Miskimen 
has  won  success  and  assailable  reputation 
and  a  place  among  the  leading  citizens  of  Glen- 
dive,  where  he  conducts  a  noteworthy  mercan- 
tile enterprise,  being  also  incumbent  of  the 
ofifice  of  postmaster.  He  is  a  yoimg  man  of 
positive  character  and  genial  nature,  and  his 
friends  are  numerous.  He  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  at  Birds  Run,  Guernsey  coun- 
ty, on  September  27,  1865,  the  son  of  Harvey 
and  Sidney  Miskimen,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
Ohio.  The  mother  died  in  1883  and  the  father 
in  1889  in  Hutchinson,  Kan.  The  year  after  the 
birth  of  J.  Harley  Miskimen  his  parents  removed 
to  Cambridge,  Henry  county.  III,  where  they  re- 
sided until  1878  and  then  removed  to  Hutchinson, 
Kan.  After  his  school  days  Mr.  Miskimen  learned 
the  jeweler's  trade,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
worked  at  it  as  a  journeyman.  In  1891  he  located 
in  Glendive  in  the  employ  of  a  local  jeweler,  C. 
F.  Little,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1893,  when 
he  entered  into  business  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility, with  a  cash  capital  of  forty  dollars.  Through 
his  energy  and  enterprise  and  correct  business 
methods  success  has  rapidly  come  to  him  and  he 
now  has  a  finely  equipped  establishment,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  the  town.  He  has  acquired  valuable  business 
property  on  the  principal  street  of  Glendive,  and 
has  made  substantial  improvements  on  this  realty. 
In  addition  to  his  jewelry  business  Mr.  Miski- 
men also  deals  in  real  estate  and  insurance,  in 
which   lines   he    receives    an    excellent    patronage. 


This  enterprise  he  purchased  of  James  G.  Ramsay 
in  1894. 

In  politics  Mr.  Miskimen  supports  with  loyalty 
the  Republican  party,  in  which  he  is  an  active 
worker.  Honors  have  also  come  to  him.  He 
was  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court  in  1894-5  ; 
has  been  a  notary  public  since  1893  (his  first  ap- 
pointment coming  through  Gov.  Rickards),  and, 
since  March  2,  1898,  he  has  served  as  postmas- 
ter of  Glendive,  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
office  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pubhc.  Under  his 
able  administration  the  receipts  of  the  ofifice  have 
been  increased  from  $2,200  to  $3,600  per  annum. 
Mr.  Miskimen  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Knights  of  Pythias.  In  the  former  he  affiliates 
with  Gate  City  Lodge  No.  2,7,  of  Glendive,  and 
with  the  Canton  at  Miles  City;  and  in  the  latter 
he  is  a  member  of  Glendive  Lodge  No.  23,  and 
of  Miskimen  Company  of  the  LTniform  Rank, 
which  was  named  in  his  honor. 

At  Dickmson,  N.  D.,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1898, 
Mr.  Miskimen  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Nellie  M.  Miller,  who  was  born  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  Mary  Miller. 
Their  first  child,  J.  Harvey,  Jr.,  died  at  the  age  of 
seven  months,  in  1899,  their  other  son,  J.  Franklin, 
was  born  .January  24,  1900.  The  family  leaders 
in  the  social  affairs  of  the  town  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  amateur  dramatic  productions  and 
other  lines  which  bring  pleasure  and  improvement 
to  the  best  social  interests  of  the  community.  In 
their  home  grace  and  dignity  are  combined  and 
it  is  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  their  numerous 
friends. 


r  AMUEL  F.  MITCHELL,  one  of  the  substan- 
vJ  tial  and  progressive  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  Yellowstone  county,  has  been  located  in  the  west 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  can  properly  be  termed 
a  pioneer.  Descending  from  stanch  old  Scotch- 
Irish  ancestry,  Mr.  Mitchell  is  a  native  of  Missouri, 
where  he  was  born  on  November  11,  1845,  t^^  son 
of  Cowan  and  Ellen  E.  (Cowan)  Mitchell.  The  for- 
luer  was  the  son  of  John  and  Rhoda  IMitchell.  while 
the  parents  of  the  latter  were  James  and  Anna 
(Glaspiel  Cowan.  The  paternal  grandfather  of 
our  subject  was  a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  the 
maternal  grandfather  was  a  Tennessee  merchant. 
Cowan  Mitchell  was  a  brickmason  by  occupation, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  farming  in  Kansas  in  1864, 
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whither  he  had  immigrated.  Thus  Samuel  F.  grew 
up  under  the  invigorating  but  rigorous  disciphne  of 
the  farm,  giving  his  assistance  to  its  cultivation 
until  he  attained  his  majority  and  doing  all  his  edu- 
cational work  in  his  room  at  night,  after  finishing 
a  hard  day's  work.  He  was  ambitious  and  alert  in 
his  mentality,  however,  and  succeeded  in  laying  a 
good  foundation  for  that  broad  general  informa- 
tion acquired  from  reading  and  practical  contact 
with  business  life.  At  the  time  of  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion he  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Union  army,  and 
assisted  in  the  resistance  made  to  the  memorable 
raid  of  Gen.  Price.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he 
engaged  in  the  mercantile  business,  in  addition  to 
his  farm  work,  and  conducted  the  enterprise  suc- 
cessfully for  five  years.  In  1872  Mr.  Mitchell 
started  for  the  Pacific  coast  and  visited  California, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  finally  coming  to 
Missoula,  Mont.,  where  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
Ed.  L.  Boner,  and  afterward  with  the  Missoula 
Mercantile  Company.  In  1873  he  located  in  Baker 
City,  Ore.,  where  he  successfully  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  mining  and  stock  business  for  about  six 
years.  In  1879  he  returned  to  Montana  and  en- 
gaged in  the  stock  commission  business  until  the 
following  year,  when  he  located  on  his  present 
ranch^  south  of  Park  City,  in  the  Yellowstone  val- 
ley, where  he  has  been  engaged  in  farming  and 
stockraising.  His  ranch  is  well  improved,  and  he 
is  known  as  one  of  the  enterprising  and  successful 
men  of  the  valley.  In  politics  Mr.  Mitchell  takes 
pride  in  his  unwavering  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  he  is  an  active  advocate  of  its 
principles  and  policies.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order. 


JOHN  MOFFITT,  late  deputy .  collector  of  in- 
J  ternal  revenue  for  the  district  of  Montana,  was 
a  native  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  though  of  Scotch 
ancestry.  His  grandfather,  John  Moffitt,  born  in 
Scotland,  served  in  the  British  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo.  His  son,  John 
Moffitt,  Jr.,  was  a  sergeant-major  in  the  Royal 
Horse  Artillery.  He  married  Miss  Ellen  Riddle, 
of  Scotland,  and  in  the  British  military  service 
of  East  India  he  died  in  1843,  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year,  at  Ceylon,  India.  The  wife  long  survived 
him,  bringing  up  her  children  with  motherly  devo- 
tion, and  died  in  1890  in  the  seventieth  year  of  her 
age.     Of  the  four  children,  three  are  living.    John 


Moffitt,  the  eldest  child,  born  in  1836,  after  a  good 
preparatory  education  in  public  schools,  entered 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  of  Dublin, 
Ireland.  He  was  a  bright  student,  inherited  mil- 
itary tastes  from  a  long  fine  of  soldierly  ancestors 
and  rapidly  became  conversant  with  the  technique, 
drill  and  other  features  of  a  military  education, 
thus  unconsciously  well  fitting  himself  for  the  part 
he  afterwards  had  to  play  on  the  battlefields  of 
the  south  in  defense  of  his  adopted  country.  He 
came  to  America  in  1851  and  first  located  in  Ohio, 
but  soon  moved  to  Iowa,  making  the  journey  by 
wagons.  This  was  an  era  of  great  activity  in 
railroad  building,  but  west  of  Chicago  little  de- 
velopment had  been  done.  Two  years  later  Mr. 
Moffitt  pushed  on  to  Kansas  and  almost  simul- 
taneously with  his  arrival  in  that  state,  which  had 
already  felt  the  horrors  of  actual  civil  war  for 
years  previous  to  the  actual  commencement  of 
hostilities,  the  war  between  the  states  broke  out. 
In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Second 
Kansas  Infantry.  During  the  first  three  months 
of  his  service  he  was  on  the  frontier,  for 
the  Indians  of  the  plains,  having  realized  that  there 
was  trouble  between  palefaces  of  the  east  and 
south,  had  become  aggressive  and  hostile.  In 
the  spring  of  1862  Mr.  Moffitt  re-enlisted  in  the 
Second  Kansas  Cavalry,  was  made  first  lieutenant 
and  assigned  to  Company  F,  Second  Regiment, 
Indian  Brigade,  and  here  he  was  adjutant  and 
regimental  quartermaster.  Much  of  his  service 
was  in  Missouri,  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  terri- 
tory, where  he  was  fighting  "bushwhackers,"  west- 
ern "jayhawkers"  and  guerrillas.  In  1861,  however, 
he  was  at  the  battle  of  Wilson  Creek,  and  in  1862 
at  Prairie  Grove  and  Cain  Hill,  Ark.  In  January, 
1864,  he  resigned  his  commission,  thus  terminat- 
ing his  military  life. 

On  his  arrival  in  Kansas  Mr.  Moffitt  engaged 
in  politics  for  the  first  time  and  was  successful 
ill  hi.s  first  venture,  for  he  was  appointed  enroll- 
ing clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  the 
Kansas  legislature.  But  he  did  not  stay  long  to 
mingle  in  Kansas  politics,  for  the  same  year  he 
started  for  Montana  with  a  four-horse  team.  It 
was  a  venturesome  thing  to  do.  The  country 
was  alive  with  Indians  and  many  of  the  tribes  were 
troublesome.  He  took  with  him  a  year's  provi- 
sions, and  arrived  at  Virginia  City  on  July  10, 
1864.  For  two  months  he  worked  industriously 
with  pick  and  shovel  in  the  placer  mines,  and  then 
went  on  to  Last  Chance  gulch.     While  engaged 
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in  this  industry  he  was  appointed  deputy  county 
recorder  and  was  soon  after  commissioned  clerk 
and  recorder  by  the  territorial  secretary.  The 
duties  of  that  office  he  discharged  for  nineteen 
days.  There  are  always  opportunities  awaiting  the 
man  of  enterprise,  and  in  a  short  time  Mr.  Mofifit 
was  selling  eastern  newspapers  for  fifty  cents 
apiece,  and  was  among  the  first  to  reduce  the 
price  to  twenty-five  cents  a  copy.  Later  he  be- 
came interested  in  mining  at  Diamond  City,  and 
here  he  and  his  partner  took  out  $48,000  in  dust. 
In  1872  he  received  the  appointment  of  deputy 
postmaster  of  Helena  under  S.  H.  Crounse,  and 
served  eight  years  in  that  capacity.  In  1882  he 
went  to  Fort  Benton,  where  for  a  time  he  was 
in  the  harness  business.  In  1883  he  was  appointed 
chief  deputy  collector  of  internal  revenue,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  November,  1900, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  faiHng  health, 
and  on  November  5,  1901,  he  died  of  kidney  and 
heart  trouble.  There  was  probably  no  one  in  the 
state  more  familiar  with  the  internal  revenue  laws 
than  Mr.  Mofifitt,  and  his  work  in  this  line  was  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Mr.  Moffitt  was 
married  in  1876  to  Miss  Fidelia  O.  Mather,  of 
Elkhorn,  Wis.,  who  died  in  1881.  In  1883  Mr. 
Moffitt  was  married  to  Miss  Phoebe  W.  Duer,  a 
native  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  who  died  in  1895.  An 
adopted  daughter,  Martha  Worthington,  survives 
both  of  her  foster  parents.  Fraternally  he  was 
connected  with  several  prominent  societies,  es- 
pecially so  with  Freemasonry.  He  was  a  charter 
member  of  Helena  Lodge  and  a  valued  member 
of  both  chapter  and  commandery.  He  belonged 
to  the  Grand  Army  of  the  RepubHc,  the  Loyal 
Legion  and  the  United  Workmen,  and  served 
three  terms  as  assistant  adjutant-general  of  Mon- 
tana. He  was  well  known  in  Montana  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  work  in  every 
field  was  well  done  and  that  the  best  people  of 
the  whole  state  understood  that,  and  now  that  he 
is  gone  his  memory  is  tenderly  cherished. 


DR.  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  MONROE, 
of  Butte,  has  experienced  the  toil  and  hard- 
ship of  country  practice,  both  in  an  old  and  a  new 
country,  and  has  met  all  the  exacting  requirements 
and  suffered  all  the  cruel  privations  of  relentless 
military  service.  He  was  ushered  into  being  on 
September  7,  1837,  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  the  son 


of  Thomas  Cowper  and  Mary  J.  (Graves)  Mon- 
roe, also  natives  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  connected 
with  the  family  which  gave  us  our  fifth  president. 
The  former  was  born  at  Culpeper  Court  House. 
When  the  Doctor  was  about  one  year  old  his  parents 
removed  to  central  Alabama,  where  his  father  pur- 
chased a  cotton  plantation.  Here  the  future  physi- 
cian and  soldier  received  his  early  education  in  the 
schools  of  Selma  and  from  private  tutors.  In  1856 
he  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Drs.  Davis  at  a  small  town  near 
Montgomery,  Ala.  The  next  year  he  entered  the 
medical  department  of  Louisiana  University,  at 
New  Orleans,  and  was  therefrom  graduated  on 
March  20,  1859.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the 
medical  practice  at  and  near  Selma,  and  there  con- 
tinued it  until  the  war  cloud  of  our  terrible  civil 
strife  lowered  upon  the  land  in  1861  when  he  en- 
listed in  the  Confederate  army  as  first  lieutenant  in 
Company  A,  Twenty-eighth  Alabama  Volunteers, 
and  in  1862  he  was  made  assistant  surgeon  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  was  in  constant,  active  service, 
and  most  of  the  time  with  that  regiment,  for  four 
years  and  five  months,  in  fact,  until  the  last  army 
of  the  Confederacy  had  surrendered  at  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

His  baptism  of  fire  was  at  Shiloh,  where  fell  the 
gallant,  accomplished  and  courtly  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston.  He  was  then  engaged  with  the  army 
around  Corinth,  was  with  Bragg  on  his  march  to 
Perryville,  Ky.,  thence  went  into  Tennessee  and 
was  deep  in  the  roll  of  contending  squadrons  at 
Murfreesboro.  In  1863  he  was  campaigning 
through  Tennessee,  and  saw  the  horrors  of  the  two 
days'  fight  at  Chickamauga.  His  duties  were  ardu- 
ous and  relentless,  keeping  him  occupied  day  and 
night,  amid  heartrending  scenes  of  anguish  and  he- 
roic self-sacrifice.  Nor  were  they  less  exacting 
when  later  he  was  at  ^Missionary  Ridge,  where  the 
Confederates  were  defeated  and  fell  back  to  Dalton. 
Ga.,  where  he  was  quartered  from  December,  1863, 
to  April,  1864,  nor  at  Resaca,  in  May,  1864,  where 
he  remained  on  the  battlefield  and  attended  the 
wounded.  While  doing  this  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  held  until  October.  During  his  captivity  he 
was  at  Chattanooga,  on  duty  among  the  Federal 
soldiers.  After  his  exchange  in  October  he  joined 
Hood's  army  and  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Maj. 
Gen.  E.  S.  Johnson,  with  whom  he  served  through 
the  campaign  in  Tennessee,  meanwhile  being  pro- 
moted to  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nashville, 
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which  were  among-  the  most  desperate  of  not  only 
his  service  but  of  the  battles  of  the  world.  He  re- 
treated south  with  the  remnant  of  Hood's  army, 
crossing  the  Tennessee  on  December  25,  1864. 
In  February,  1865,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  army 
of  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  with  which  he  took 
part  in  the  battles  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Benton- 
ville,  N.  C,  and  was  present  at  its  surrender  to 
Gen.  Sherman,  in  April,  1865.  He  was  paroled  and 
returned  to  Selma,  where  he  resumed  the  practice 
of  medicine  and  engaged  in  cottonraising. 

In  September,  1871,  Dr.  Monroe  determined  to 
seek  a  new  home  in  the  far  west  and,  as  a  reinforce- 
ment to  his  medical  knowledge,  he  attended  a  special 
course  of  lectures  at  Bellevue  Hospital  (N.  Y.) 
Medical  College.  Selecting  Montana  as  his  new 
home,  he  arrived  at  Helena  June  13,  1872,  and  two 
months  later  was  in  practice  in  Bozeman.  His  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  worth  and  attainments  were 
soon  recognized.  He  was  made  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  for  Gallatin  county  in 
1876  and  held  office  six  years.  In  1886  he  was 
elected  mayor  of  Bozeman  and  in  1886  was  appoint- 
ed by  President  Cleveland  register  of  the  United 
States  land  office  in  that  city.  In  1890  he  removed 
to  Butte,  and  was  almost  simultaneously  appointed 
assistant  on  the  medical  staff  of  St.  James  Hospital, 
where  he  rendered  valuable  service  until  he  retired 
in  1896.  In  1893  he  was  county  physician  of  Silver 
Bow  county.  Dr.  Monroe  was  united  in  marriage 
May  25,  1876,  to  Miss  Carrie  Evans,  of  Helena,  a 
native  of  Tennessee.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
I\Iasonic  order,  a  past  master  therein  for  many 
years  and  past  grand  master  in  1880.  Knowing  that 
the  science  of  medicine  is  a  progressive  one  he  is 
a  zealous  student  of  its  literature  and  takes  active 
interest  in  the  organizations  designed  to  promote 
its  advancement.  He  ,was  the  first  vice-president 
and  second  president  of  the  State  Medical  Associ- 
ation. In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  of  the  old 
school.  He  has  lived  nearly  a  th'^d  of  a  century 
among  this  people,  and  there  is  none  but  does  him 
reverence. 


LYMAN  J.  MORGAN.— That  satiety  is  seldom 
attained  in  the  affairs  of  life  is  to  be  consid- 
ered a  grateful  and  beneficent  deprivation,  for 
where  ambition  is  satisfied  and  an  ultimate  aim  fully 
realized,  individual  apathy  must  follow;  effort 
would  cease,  accomplishinent  be  prostrate  and  cre- 
ative talent  an  unknown  quality.  The  men  who  have 


pushed  forward  the  wheels  of  progress  have  been 
those  to  whom  satiety  is  but  a  myth  and  who  find 
in  each  transitory  stage  incentive  for  further  ef- 
fort. Among  the  world's  workers  is  numbered  the 
subject  of  this  review,  now  one  of  the  progressive 
and  successful  farmers  of  the  beautiful  Gallatin 
valley. 

Mr.  Morgan  was  born  at  Garden  Grove,  Deca- 
tur county,  Iowa,  January  13,  1857.  His  parents, 
Uriah  M.  and  Phoebe  J.  (Chase)  Morgan,  were 
born  respectively  in  Danville,  111.,  and  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y.,  and  were  the  parents  of  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  our 
subject  was  Josiah  Morgan,  who,  as  was  his  father, 
Uriah  Morgan,  was  born  in  West  Virginia,  thus 
showing  that  the  family  was  established  in  the  Old 
Dominion  in  an  early  day.  Josiah  Morgan  removed 
to  Illinois  and  thence  to  Iowa.  His  son,  Uriah, 
father  of  our  subject,  being  a  mere  boy,  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Iowa  until  1869,  when  he 
removed  to  Kansas,  where  he  remained  until  1869, 
going  thence  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  where  he  is 
now  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

Lyman  J.  Morgan  was  educated  in  the  states  of 
Iowa  and  Kansas,  being  twelve  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  parents'  removal  to  the  latter  state.  A 
thorough  student  and  having  good  advantages,  he 
devoted  his  attention  to  pedagogic  work  after 
leaving  school,  beginning  his  labors  in  Leaven- 
worth county,  Kan.,  where  he  taught  for  nearly  a 
decade,  becoming  superintendent  a  portion  of  the 
time.  Eventually  he  abandoned  this  line  of  occupa- 
tion to  engage  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Jar- 
balo,  where  he  was  associated  with  his  father.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Kansas, 
serving  one  term  and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing the  only  Democratic  member  of  the  house:  In 
1892  the  mercantile  establishment  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  he  then  determined  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence in  IMontana,  whither  he  came,  locating  in 
Valley  View,  Gallatin  county,  where  he  now  has 
a  finely  improved  and  arable  ranch  of  640  acres, 
located  nine  miles  north  of  Belgrade,  his  postoffice 
address.  Over  500  acres  of  the  farm  are  under 
effective  cultivation,  the  most  scientific  and  pro- 
gressive methods  being  brought  to  bear  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  farm,  principally  devoted  to  the  raising 
of  wheat.  The  permanent  improvements  are  ex- 
cellent, including  a  commodious  and  attractive  farm 
residence.  In  politics  our  subject  exercises  his 
franchise  in  support  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
has  been  called  upon  to  serve  in  various  offices  of 
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public  trust  and  responsibility  since  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Gallatin  county.  He  has  been  school 
trustee  and  clerk,  and  in  1895  he  was  elected  as 
a  representative  of  the  county  in  the  fifth  session 
of  the  legislature,  serving  with  much  ability  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  constituents. 

On  April  8,  1884,  ;\ir.  Morgan  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  Denholm,  who  was  born  in 
Dewitt,  Clinton  county,  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  Will- 
iam Denholm,  a  native  of  Scotland.  Of  this  union 
four  children  have  been  born  :  George  W.,  Phoebe 
E.,  Joseph  D.  and  Annie  J.,  all  of  whom  remain  at 
the  parental  home. 


JUSTIN  E.  MORSE.— For  nearly  a  quarter  of 
of  a  century  Mr.  Morse  has  been  identified 
with  the  industrial  life  of  Beaverhead  county 
and  is  one  of  the  leading  stockgrowers  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state  and  a  representative  citizen  of 
Dillon.  He  was  born  in  Ogle  county,  111.,  the 
date  of  his  nativity  being  December  21,  1855.  He 
was  the  sixth  in  order  of  birth  of  the  eight  children 
of  Elijah  R.  and  Elmira  (Lowell)  Morse,  natives 
of  the  Green  Mountain  state,  the  latter's  father 
having  served  in  a  Vermont  regiment  during  the 
war  of  1812.  Elijah  R.  Morse  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Illinois,  having  taken  up  his  residence  there 
in  1853,  and  there  devoted  his  attention  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  his  death,  his  wife  also  dying 
in  that  state. 

Justin  E.  Morse  grew  up  under  the  discipline 
of  the  homestead  farm  and  his  early  education  was 
that  afforded  by  the  district  schools.  '  Later  he 
pursued  his  studies  in  the  high  school  at  Rockford, 
111.,  and  thereafter  entered  a  business  college, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1874.  He  taught 
several  terms  of  winter  school  in  his  native  county, 
and  was  also  engaged  in  the  fire  insurance  busi- 
ness in  Rockford,  being  a  special  agent  for  the 
Rockford  Insurance  Company.  In  1877  Mr. 
Morse  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  where  he 
became  associated  with  his  uncle,  J.  W.  Lowell, 
in  the  implement  business.  In  the  fall  of  1880 
he  came  to  Dillon,  Mont.,  and  organized  the  Dil- 
lon Implement  Company,  in  charge  of  which  he 
continued  for  twenty  years,  the  enterprise  becom- 
ing one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  in 
the  state.  In  1900  Mr.  Morse  disposed  of  his 
interest  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  livestock 
business,  with  which  he  is  now  extensivelv  iden- 


tified, raising  cattle  and  sheep  upon  a  large  scale 
and  having  control  of  about  14,000  acres  of  land. 
He  is  a  man  of  broad  business  and  executive  ca- 
pacity, and  his  career  has  been  such  as  to  re- 
flect great  credit  upon  him  and  upon  the  com- 
monwealth. 

In  politics  Mr.  Morse  has  ever  been  a  stalwart 
supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  He  has  served 
with  signal  efficiency  as  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican central  committee  of  Beaverhead  county. 
In  1899  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Dillon  and  gave 
a  most  able  administration  of  municipal  afifairs, 
his  course  being  that  dictated  by  the  same  busi- 
ness principles  and  judgment  which  conserved  his 
individual  success.  He  has  also  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  school  trustees,  and  for  four 
years  was  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation, having  been  appointed  by  Gov.  Rickards 
in  1893.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Dillon 
Lodge  No.  30,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

In  1886  Mr.  Morse  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Florence  Thorpe,  who  was  born  in  Wiscon- 
sin, the  daughter  of  Philip  Thorpe,  a  Montana 
pioneer  of  1863,  and  of  this  union  three  children 
have  been  born,  namely :  Blanche  B.,  Alma  T. 
and  Howard  E. 


\VJ  ILLIAM  MONTGOMERY.— As  a  member 
VV  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  of 
Beaverhead  county,  Mr.  Montgomery  has  shown 
ability  and  discrimination  in  the  direction  of  the 
affairs  of  the  county,  and  is  one  of  the  energetic 
and  successful  men  of  the  section  where  he  is 
engaged  in  cattleraising  and  where  he  is  the 
owner  of  a  fine  ranch  property.  William  Mont- 
gomery was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland  in  1862, 
the  fourth  of  the  seven  children  of  George  and 
Margaret  (Gibson)  Montgomery,  also  natives  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  where  the  father  passed  his  life 
as  a  farmer.  William  Montgomery,  when  a  mere 
youth  went  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  for  a 
short  time  was  connected  with  railroad  work.  In 
1 871  he  crossed  the  line  into  "the  states,"  and 
located  in  Chicago,  where  for  eight  years  he  was 
employed  in  drug  establishments.  In  the  'seventies 
he  came  to  Montana  and  located  on  Horse  prairie, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  ranching  until  1886, 
when  he  came  to  the  Big  Hole  basin  and  took  up 
claims  and  later  purchased  other  land,  as  did  also 
his  brother.     They  have  since  been  associated  in 
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business  and  jointly  own  5,500  acres  of  land  and 
raise  highgrade  cattle  upon  an  extensive  scale, 
feeding  from  1,200  to  1,400  head  each  season, 
besides  cutting  a  large  amount  of  hay. 

In  politics  Mr.  Montgomery  gives  support  to  the 
Democratic  party  and  has  taken  active  part  in 
public  affairs.  In  1896  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  and  served 
two  years.  After  an  mterim  of  two  years  he  was 
again  chosen  for  this  important  office  at  the  elec- 
tion of  November,  1900.  The  great  and  needed 
improvements  made  in  the  county  in  the  way  of 
building  bridges  have  been-  largely  through  his 
efforts,  and  under  his  official  oversight  the  heat- 
ing plant  has  been  installed  in  the  court  house 
and  necessary  improvements  made  at  the  county 
poor  farm.  He  is  an  energetic  yet  conservative 
business  man,  and  the  official  position  which  he 
occupies  indicates  that  he  has  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  In  1895  Mr.  Montgomery  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Celia  Lennox,  of  Dillon,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of 
that  city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montgomery  have  three 
children. 


I^HOMAS  B.  HUNT.— Born  in  New  York  city 
August  12,  1839,  ^nd  leaving  home  at  the  age 
of  twenty  to  brave  the  hardships  of  a  rugged  life, 
a  rigorous  climate  and  danger  of  death  by  wild 
beast  or  savage  men,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
the  adventurous  spirit  within  him  and  making  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  Thomas  B.  Hunt,  of  Pony, 
Madison  county,  Mont.,  has  richly  earned  the  rest 
he  is  now  enjoying  at  his  comfortable  home  and  the 
good  opinion  of  his  friends  and  neighbors.  His 
father,  Thomas  Hunt,  Sr.,  was  a  native  of  England, 
who  emigrated  to  New  York  city  in  1836  when  he 
was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  there  did  a  thriving 
business  for  four  years  as  a  tailor.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  removed  to  Cowlesville  and  there  en- 
gaged in  the  same  business  for  forty  years.  He  is 
'  now  living  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry  Vail,  in 
California.  In  1836,  just  before  he  sailed  for  Amer- 
ica, he  was  married  to  Phoebe  Poulton,  also  a  native 
of  England,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  new  coun- 
try, shared  his  joys  and  sorrows  for  many  years  and 
then  was  called  to  rest.  She  died  September  29, 
1875,  leaving  seven  children,  of  whom  Thomas  B. 
was  the  second.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
Cowlesville  public  schools,  and,  when  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  left  the  paternal  homestead  and 


went  to  Nevada  City,  Colo.,  did  mming  and  quartz 
milling  there  for  four  years ;  then  went  to  Denver, 
outfitted  and  came  to  Montana ;  went  from  there  to 
Idaho,  and  after  giving  the  neighborhood  in  which 
he  located  a  fair  trial,  returned  to  Montana  and  lo- 
cated at  Virginia  City.  There  he  mined  four  or 
five  months,  and  then  took  up  a  farming  claim  on 
Upper  Willow  creek,  Madison  county,  as  did  H.  H. 
Mood,  H.  Hanson  and  J.  W.  Boles,  who  were  with 
him.  After  locating  his  claim  he  went  back  to  Vir- 
ginia City  and  about  January  i,  1865,  started  with 
A.  W.  Pence  on  a  prospecting  tour,  striking  Silver 
Bow  when  the  first  placer  excitement  was  at  its 
height.  From  there  Mr.  Hunt  went  to  Deer  Lodge, 
and  with  A.  W.  Pence  went  to  the  Little  Blackfoot 
country.  While  going  over  the  divide  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  blizzard  on  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain and  returned  to  the  foot  of  the  divide  and 
camped  there  for  the  night.  In  the  morning  the 
snow  was  two  feet  deep  and  still  falling.  They  re- 
turned to  Deer  Lodge,  but  twelve  days  later,  after 
the  storm  was  over,  started  again  on  the  same  jour- 
ney, this  time  being  joined  by  Charles  Dorr.  They 
went  to  what  was  afterward  Ophir  gulch,  in  its 
day  the  richest  mining  camp  in  the  west.  This  tri- 
umvirate of  hardy  adventurers  discovered  good 
signs  of  gold  in  the  gulch,  and  so<)n  thereafter  the 
town  of  Blackfoot  sprung  up,  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  camp  they  established.  In  February  Mr. 
Pence  went  to  Deer  Lodge  and  brought  back  with 
him  William  Norton,  John  Little,  Preston  Scott  and 
Edwards  Sanders.  This  made  the  camp  known  and 
about  four  weeks  later  it  was  stampeded,  but  as  the 
thermometer  stood  at  40  degrees  below  zero  for 
more  than  a  month,  not  much  work  was  done  and 
many  of  the  prospectors  were  badly  frozen.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1865,  Mr.  Hunt  sold  one  of  his  claims  for 
$1,000,  and  trailed  back  to  Willow  Creek,  passing 
through  the  present  city  of  Butte  when  it  consisted 
of  two  small  cabins.  He  has  remained  in  Willow 
Creek,  now  called  Pony,  from  that  time,  farming 
and  stock  raising  on  a  large  scale,  and  living  peace- 
fully and  happily  at  his  pleasant  home  a  mile  from 
the  center  of  the  town.  He  has  a  large  and  con- 
venient residence  and  the  appurtenances  of  a  well- 
regulated  farm  abode. 

Mr.  Hunt  was  married  December  29,  1877,  to 
JMiss  Carrie  P.  Phillips,  a  native  of  Danbury,  Conn. 
She  died  September  20,  189 1,  without  children.  He 
has  always  been  a  Republican  and  active  in  party 
affairs.  In  1879  he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  served  three  years.     He  is  a  member  of 
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Mount  Madison  Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  in  which  he  holds  the  office  of  vice-grand. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  and  has  been  through  the  chairs  of  his 
lodge.  Mr.  Hunt  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
his  career  in  Montana,  accumulating  a  goodly  por- 
tion of  worldly  wealth  and  the  cordial  esteem  and 
high  respect  of  an.  His  vicinity  knows  no  bett;r 
citizen,  and  none  has  a  warmer  or  a  more  sincere 
interest  in  the  community. 


JOHN  A.  MOORE.— When  those  who  live  in 
the  crowded  cities  of  the'  east  learn  by  experi- 
ence and  contact  regarding  the  uniform  success 
that  has  rewarded  the  efforts  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  Montana,  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  men  who 
bravely  faced  the  perils  of  frontier  life  and  wrested 
fortunes  from  the  apparent  wastes  will  be  accorded. 
The  pursuit  of  agriculture,  with  its  kindred  indus- 
tries, has  ever  been  held  as  the  foundation  of  a  na- 
tion's prosperity,  and  Mr.  John  A.  Moore  can  right- 
fully hold  prominence  in  this  line  of  industry,  and 
his  example  is  well  worthy  of  emulation.  Located  in 
Gallatin  valley,  where  he  has  made  his  home  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  gained  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men  and  by  progressive 
and  persistent  effort  has  found  success.  Mr.  Moore 
is  a  native  son  of  Missouri,  wh^re  he  was  bom 
September  22,  1849,  ^  son  of  John  F.  and  Hettie 
(Chestnut)  Moore,  the  parents  of  four  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  parents  were  born  in  Laurel 
county,  Ky.,  the  great-grandfather  of  our  subject 
on  the  paternal  side  having  been  a  pioneer  of  that 
state.  About  the  year  1870  John  F.  Moore  re- 
moved from  Missouri  to  Arkansas  and  engaged  in 
farming,  where  he  still  maintains  his  home,  being 
more  than  eighty-six  years  of  age.  His  wife  passed 
away  about  1854.  It  was  on  the  old  Missouri 
homestead  that  John  A.  Moore,  subject  of  this  re- 
view, was  reared,  receiving  such  educational  ad- 
vantages as  were  afforded  in  the  public  schools. 
He  remained  on  the  parental  homestead  until  1869, 
and  was  variously  employed  in  Missouri  until  1875, 
when  he  secured  a  team  and  wagon  and  with  his 
wife  started  on  the  long  journey  to  Montana,  ar- 
riving in  Gallatin  valley  on  the  23d  of  July  of 
the  centennial  year.  He  worked  for  wages  in  this 
vicinity  until  the  following  spring,  when  he  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  eighty  acres  located  on  Reese 
creek,  six  miles  northeast  of    Belgrade,    and    the 


property  thus  secured  constitutes  the  nucleus  of  his 
present  fine  estate,  which  comprises  more  than  600 
acres,  accumulated  by  homesteading  160  and  by 
purchase  of  the  additional  tracts.  The  entire  ranch 
is  under  effective  irrigation  with  the  exception  of 
forty  acres,  and  the  principal  products  are  wheat, 
barley  and  oats,  large  yields  being  secured.  Mr. 
Moore  also  raises  excellent  crops  of  hay  and  other 
minor  products,  gives  much  attention  to  fine  cattle, 
swine  and  horses.  The  cattle  are  principally  of  the 
Durham  strain,  the  swine  of  the  valuable  Poland- 
China  breed,  while  his  favorite  breed  of  horses  are 
Clydesdales.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
efforts  by  industry,  definite  application  of  means  to 
desired  ends  and  approved  methods.  On  coming  to 
Gallatin  valley,  Mr.  Moore  had  but  slight  financial 
resources,  but  was  well  equipped  with  a  sturdy 
physique  and  those  attributes  of  character  which 
bring  success.  His  ranch  is  one  of  the  best  in  this 
section  of  the  state,  the  permanent  improvements 
including  an  attractive  modern  residence  and  excel- 
lent outbuildings,  in  fact,  everything  about  his 
ranch  indicates  care  and  enterprising  methods.  In 
politics  Mr.  Moore  gives  his  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  maintains  a  lively  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  well  being  of  the  community,  but  has 
never  aspired  to  public  office. 

On  August  31,  1873,  Mr.  Moore  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  F.  Thomason,  who  was 
born  in  Scott  county,  Ky.,  the  daughter  of  William 
A.  Thomason,  a  representative  of  one  of  the  pio- 
neer families  of  that  state. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  twelve  children  have 
been  born,  namely:  Leila  May  (deceased),  Samuel 
J.,  Clarence  C.  (deceased),  William  A.,  Allen  R, 
Hie  F.,  Arda  M.,  Russell  A.,  Earl  E..  John  W., 
Ena  E.  and  Opa  V. 


JESSE  B.  MOORE.— Among  those  who  have 
identified  themselves  with  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry in  Montana,  and  who  have  been  fortunate  in 
securing  land  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Gallatin 
river,  is  Mr.  Moore,  one  representative  farmer  of 
Gallatin  county,  his  fine  ranch  being  located  five 
miles  north  of  Belgrade,  his  postoffice  address.  Like 
many  of  the  progressive  citizens  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Moore  claims  Missouri  as  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
having  been  born  in  Clinton  county,  August  27, 
1844,  the  son  of  John  F.  and  Hettie  (Chestnut) 
Moore,  both  natives  of  Laurel  county,  Ky.,  also  the 
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birthplace  of  the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  Nath- 
aniel Moore,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  that  commonwealth.  When  a  young 
man  John  F.  Moore  removed  from  his  native  state 
to  Clinton  county,  Missouri,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  engaged  in  farming.  In  1870  he  removed  to 
Arkansas  and  engaged  in  farming,  where  he  is  still 
living,  having  attained  the  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
six  years.     His  wife  passed  away  about  1854. 

Jesse  B.  Moore  was  reared  on  the  old  home- 
stead in  Missouri,  and  his  early  educational  privi- 
leges were  such  as  were  possible  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  period.  When  Missouri  was  torn 
by  dissension  and  members  of  the  household  took 
opposite  sides  in  this  terrible  internecine  conflict  he 
remained  loyal  to  the  Union,  and,  on  October  3, 

1864,  he  enlisted  in  the  state  militia  of  Missouri 
for  a  term  of  three  years,  participated  in  a  number 
of   skirmishes,    remaining  in    service   until   April, 

1865,  when  he  received  an  honorable  discharge, 
owing  to  disibility  resulting  from  a  crippled  arm. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  contingent  of  the 
residents  of  the  state  were  bitterly  opposed  to  the 
Union,  life  was  made  unpleasant  and  extremely 
dangerous  to  those  who  sympathized  with  the 
cause,  and  particularly  those  who  had  been  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Federal  government.  On 
account  of  this  bitter  feeling  Mr.  Moore  crossed 
the  river  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  there 
engaged  as  driver  with  freighting  outfit  across 
the  plains  to  Colorado.  As  the  freight  did  not 
arrive  at  the  prescribed  time  the  party  moved 
farther  into  the  interior  to  await  its  coming. 
While  thus  in  camp  the  report  was  circulated  that 
they  were  bushwhackers,  and  Gen.  Curtis,  who 
was  in  command  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  sent  out 
a  company  and  arrested  the  seventeen  members 
of  the  little  party.  All  were  placed  in  the  guard 
house,  where  they  were  imprisoned  for  nineteen 
days,  unable  to  bring  their  case  to  trial,  although 
confident  of  release  if  they  could  present  their 
cause  to  the  proper  authorities.  Col.  Mortimer 
Moore,  an  old  companion  in  arms  of  our  subject, 
happened  to  enter  the  guard  house,  and  on  seeing 
his  former  comrade,  of  whose  arrest  he  had  pre- 
viously learned,  he  made  an  effort  to  discover  on 
what  grounds  the  men  were  held  in  captivity.  He 
finally  went  to  the  commanding  officer  and  per- 
sonally vouched  for  him,  and  he  was  released  after 
much  red-tape  formality.  A  few  days  later  the 
others  were  likewise  discharged.  They  then  took 
charge  of  the  freight,  which  had  come  to  hand, 


and  the  train  started  on  the  overland  trip  to 
Golden  City,  Colo.,  arriving  in  October,  1865. 
During  the  ensuing  winter  they  were  snowbound, 
and  in  the  spring  Mr.  Moore  engaged  in  ranching 
for  three  months,  finally  purchasing  an  interest 
in  the  business.  While  thus  engaged  they  had 
trouble  with  the  Indians,  who  committed  many 
depredations  and  endeavored  to  run  oiif  the  live 
stock. 

In  the  fall  of  1866  Mr.  Moore  returned  to  Mis- 
souri, and  there  his  marriage  to  Rutha  C.  St.  John 
was  solemnized,  February  11,  1867.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  William  and  Letitia  (Hooper)  St. 
John,  natives  respectively  of  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  who  removed  to  Missouri  in  an  early 
day  and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
the  father  having  been  a  successful  farmer  in  that 
state.  After  his  marriage  Mr.  Moore  devoted 
his  attention  to  farming  in  Missouri  until  1882, 
when  he  started  with  his  family  for  Montana, 
arriving  in  the  Gallatin  valley  on  the  3rd  of  June. 
He  engaged  for  a  time  in  carpentry  and  building ; 
also  in  farming,  having  rented  a  tract  of  land  soon 
after  his  arrival.  In  1885  he  purchased  a  portion 
of  his  present  fine  homestead,  and  has  added  to 
the  original  tract  until  he  now  has  500  acres,  360 
of  which  are  under  effective  irrigation  and  highly 
cultivated,  while  water  can  be  supplied  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  remaining  acreage.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  wheat  and  hay, 
but  Mr.  Moore  finds  it  profitable  to  diversify  his 
farming  operations,  the  great  fertility  of  this  sec- 
tion insuring  excellent  yields  and  good  profit. 
His  farm  has  modern  improvements,  including 
a  fine  residence,  and  is  one  of  the  attractive  home- 
steads of  this  locality.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
individuality  and  business  abiHty,  and  has  so 
ordered  his  life  in  its  relations  to  others  as  to  re- 
tain the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow  men. 
In  politics  he  pays  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party,  but  is  in  no  sense  a  seeker  of  public  office. 

Of  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  we  enter 
the  following  brief  record :  Hettie  Letitia  and 
Minna  Ella  are  deceased ;  Eva  Carrie  was  the 
wife  of  F.  G.  Weber,  of  Chestnut,  but  passed  away 
September  25,  1901,  leaving  two  children;  Tavia 
Relle  became  the  wife  of  C.  H.  Rodgers,  and  is 
now  deceased,  having  left  one  child ;  William  J.  is 
a  resident  of  Chestnut ;  Maggie  Lou  is  the  wife  of 
G.  L.  Boothby,  of  Joliet,  Mont. ;  James  and  Myrtle 
are  at  the  parental  home;  Thomas  Frank  is  de- 
ceased ;  and  Byron  and  Aimer  are  at  home. 
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EDGAR  W.  MORRISON.— This  gentleman 
was  one  of  the  honored  members  of  the  bar 
of  Fergus  county,  and  the  fact  should  also 
be  noted  that  he  is  the  only  one  of  its  members 
who  has  been  called  away  by  death.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  intellectual  attainments,  ever  animated 
by  high  ideals  and  his  life  was  always  an  in- 
fluence for  good.  As  a  teacher,  a  clergyman  and 
as  a  lawyer  his  influence  was  ever  directed 
toward  forwarding  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  though  his  life  was  ended  in  the  prime 
of  his  manhood,  his  name  is  held  in  honor  in  the 
various  communities  where  he  lived  and  labored. 
Mr.  Morrison  was  a  native  of  Illinois,  having  been 
born  in  Girard,  on  the  13th  of  December,  1857, 
the  son  of  Moses  N.  and  Mary  A.  (Jones)  Mor- 
rison, who  came  from  Ohio- as  pioneers  of  Illinois. 
The  father  was  engaged  in  the  drug  business  for 
years,  and  eventually  removed  to  Oregon,  where 
he  died  in  1883.  His  widow  is  now  living  at 
Lewistown,  Mont.,  with  her  son  Robert. 

Edgar  W.  Morrison  was  educated  in  his  native 
state,  completing  his  literary  training  in  Lincoln 
University,  at  Lincoln,  111.  In  1880  he  came 
to  the  west,  locating  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
whence  he  later  removed  to  Oregon,  where  he  did 
zealous  and  efficient  service  as  a  clergyman  of  the 
Presbyterian  church,  he  having  prepared  himself 
for  the  ministry  while  a  resident  of  Illinois.  He 
was  in  his  ministrial  work  in  Oregon  for  one  year 
and  thereafter  was  for  one  year  principal  of  the 
public  schools  at  Weston  in  the  same  state. 
Meanwhile  he  had  determined  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  profession  of  law,  and  went  to  Portland 
and  there  pursued  a  thorough  course  of  study 
in  the  Portland  law  school,  and  was  duly  grad- 
uated from  that  institution  and  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  Oregon.  Pie  was  later  engaged  in  legal 
practice  in  Portland  for  one  year,  continuing  this 
in  California,  then  at  Grant's  Pass,  Ore.  His 
health  becoming  seriously  impaired  he  went  to 
Arizona  for  the  purpose  of  recuperation.  For  a 
number  of  years  prior  to  his  death  he  struggled 
with  iron  will  against  the  steady  progress  of 
disease. 

In  the  spring  of  1891  Mr.  Morrison  came  to 
Montana,  locating  in  Lewistown,  where  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  what  became  a  successful  prac- 
tice, meanwhile  winning  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  his  professional  confreres  and  the  unqualified 
respect  of  the  community.  He  showed  himself  to 
be  well   grounded   in  jurisprudence   and   an   able 


advocate  and  counselor.  He  here  continued  the 
work  of  his  profession  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
cured  on  the  24th  of  January,  1894.  His  political 
allegiance  was  given  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
fraternally  he  was  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Mr.  Morrison  never  mar- 
ried, but  is  survived  by  his  mother  and  one 
brother,  Robert,  who  lives  near  Lewistown. 


PRESTON  B.  MOSS,  president  and  principal 
owner  of  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Billings, 
is  a  native  of  Paris,  Mo.,  where  he  was  born  in  1863, 
a  son  of  David  H.  and  Melville  E.  (HoUings- 
worth)  Moss.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  from 
England,  and  removed  from  \'irginia  as  pioneers 
to  Kentucky.  Some  of  them  were  also  among 
the  early  settlers  of  Missouri.  His  father,  David 
H.  Moss,  practiced  law  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  for  his 
county,  but,  preferring  a  business  and  home  life, 
resigned  that  office  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
banking  business.  Preston  B.  Moss  attended  the 
public  schools  and  the  Kemper  Family  School  at 
Boonville,  Mo.,  passed  one  year  at  Harvard  and 
finished  with  a  year  at  Eastman  Business  College, 
at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  After  leaving  school  he 
passed  a  short  time  with  his  father  in  the  bank, 
and  then  engaged  extensively  in  the  lumber 
business  in  southwestern  Missouri.  He  came  to 
Montana  in  1892  and,  locating  at  Billings,  placed 
money  in  the  First  National  Bank,  became  its 
vice-president,  and  in  March,  1893,  succeeded  W. 
A.  Evans  as  cashier,  and  in  1896  was  made  presi- 
dent. This  strong  and  well  managed  institution 
was  organized  as  a  private  bank  in  1883,  with  ^^'. 
R.  Stebbins  as  president,  and  H.  H.  Mound  as 
cashier.  Soon  after  this  it  was  made  a  national 
bank  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000,  and  this  was 
increased  in  1884  to  $150,000.  Mr.  Stebbins  was 
president  of  the  bank  three  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Mound,  who  served  until  1892. 

In  addition  to  his  banking  business  Mr.  Moss 
is  engaged  in  sheepgrowing  in  Montana  with 
very  good  success,  conducted  this  line  of  in- 
dustry, as  he  does  every  other,  with  vigor,  jutlg- 
ment  and  close  attention  to  details.  In  1889  he 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mattie  Wood- 
son, a  daughter  of  George  W.  and  lantha  (Jack- 
son) Woodson,  of  Paris,  Mo.  Mrs.  Moss  is  a 
member    of    the  Christian    church.     The  father,  a 
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merchant,  was  related  to  ex-Gov.  Jackson,  of 
Missouri.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moss  have  five  children 
— W'oodson  J.,  Cullie,  Melville,  Preston  B.  and 
David  H.  In  his  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Moss  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  connected 
with  the  fraternity  from  the  lodge  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  Shrine.  In  politics  he  is  not  active  or 
closely  identified  with  any  party,  being  liberal  and 
bniad-minded,  more  concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
the  community  than  the  success  of  any  party  or 
faction. 


JOSEPH  E.  MUSHBACH.— Among  the  prom- 
inent and  popular  citizens  of  Carbon  county 
is  the  gentleman  whose  name  initiates  this 
paragraph.  He  is  of  German  lineage,  his  ancestry 
being  traced  to  the  early  settlement  of  America, 
and  of  distinguished  character.  Mr.  Mushbach 
was  born  in  Sussex  county,  N.  J.,  on  August  12, 
185 1,  being  the  son  of  Thomas  B.  and  Elizabeth  A. 
(Edsall)  Mushbach,  natives  of  the  same  county. 
The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  was 
George  Mushbach,  also  a  native  of  Sussex  county, 
his  father  having  emigrated  from  Fatherland  to 
America  in  the  Colonial  days,  locating  in  New  Jer- 
sey. The  maternal  grandfather,  Joseph  E.  Edsall, 
was  a  gentleman  of  influence  and  high  intellectual 
attainments,  was  born  in  Sussex  county,  and  was 
a  member  of  congress  from  that  district  for  two 
terms.  In  his  early  business  career  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  and  eventually 
became  the  owner  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
real  estate  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  a  son  of 
William  H.  Edsall,  an  officer  in  the  Continental 
army  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the 
original  American  ancestors  having  come  from 
England  and  settled  in  New  Jersey  in  early 
Colonial  days.  The  parents  of  our  subject  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  New  Jersey  until  their  death, 
the  father  passing  away  in  1857  and  the  mother 
in  1873.  They  were  the  parents  of  three  children, 
all  of  whom  are  yet  living.  Thomas  B.  Mushbach 
was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  at  Easton, 
Pa.,  for  many  years,  and  was  one  of  the  honored 
citizens  of  that  state.  Joseph  E.  Mushbach,  to 
whom  this  sketch  is  mainly  devoted,  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and  the 
discipline  there  received  was  supplemented  by  a 
course  of  study  in  the  Connecticut  Literary  Insti- 
tute, at  Suffield,  where  he  was  graduated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1868.    After  leaving  this  institu- 


tion Mr.  Mushbach  went  to  Chicago  and  thence  to 
Texas,  where  he  rode  the  range  for  a  part  of  one 
season,  but  returned  east  as  far  as  Mrginia,  lo- 
cating in  the  old  city  of  Alexandria,  where  he 
secured  a  position  as  bookkeeper  and  remained 
until  1876.  In  that  year  he  became  identified 
with  the  United  States  geographical  and  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  territories,  under  Prof.  F. 
V.  Hayden,  whose  valuable  work  in  the  northwest 
is  a  matter  of  history.  While  engaged  in  this 
work  our  subject  was  in  the  southeastern  por- 
tion of  the  Ute  reservation  in  1876  and  the  succeed- 
ing year  was  with  the  corps  on  its  trip  through 
Utah,  Wyoming  and  Idalio.  In  1878  he  accom- 
panied the  expedition  in  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  passing  through  Montana  for  the  first  time. 
In  1879  he  engaged  in  freighting  in  the  Gunnison 
district  of  Colorado,  during  the  summer  and  fall, 
and  then  returned  to  Alexandria,  Va..  where  his 
marriage  was  solemnized. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Mushbach  returned  to 
the  west,  locating  in  Kansas  City,  where  he  held 
a  position  as  bookkeeper  for  four  years ;  removed 
thence  to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  was  similarly  en- 
gaged for  about  six  months.  In  the  fall  of  1884 
he  returned  to  Montana,  locating  in  Cooke  City, 
i'ark  county,  and  the  following  two  and  one-half 
years  were  devoted  principally  to  prospecting  and 
mining,  but  with  indifferent  success.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Nye,  Sweetgrass  county,  and  was  em- 
ployed for  six  months  as  assayer  and  clerk  by  a 
company  engaged  in  developing  the  mines  of  that 
district.  He  remained  there  for  four  years,  pass- 
ing a  portion  of  this  time  in  the  Boulder  mining 
camp.  After  a  few  months  at  Castle,  Meagher 
county,  he  returned  to  Nye  (then  known  as  Nye 
City)  and  took  up  a  ranch,  making  it  his  home 
until  1896.  That  year  he  was  elected  clerk  of 
the  district  court  for  the  newly  created  county  of 
Carbon,  which  he  held  for  four  years,  residing  at 
the  county  seat,  Red  Lodge.  .After  retiring  from 
office  Mr.  ^lushbach  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
and  insurance  business  in  this  city,  and  also  held 
the  appointment  of  United  States  commissioner. 
He  has  recently  purchased  the  Morton  ranch, 
four  miles  east  of  Red  Lodge,  now  the  family 
home,  where  he  is  devoting  his  attention  to  the 
raising  of  cattle.  He  was  for  a  number  of  terms 
a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Red  Lodge,  and 
while  residing  in  Cooke  City  was  elected  justice 
■  )t  the  peace  and  also  chosen  as  recorder  for  the 
mhiing  district.     While  a  resident  of  N>e  City  he 
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was  appointed  postmaster,  and  held  the  office  for 
four  years.  He  has  ever  been  a  stalwart  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  been  an  active 
worker.  In  1898  he  was  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic central  committee  of  Carbon  county.  He 
is  now  a  notary  public,  having  been  appointed  by 
Gov.  Toole  in  Februar}',  igoi.  Fraternally  Mr. 
Mushbach  is  a  prominent  and  popular  member  of 
Bear  Tooth  Lodge  No.  534,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  of  which 
he  is  a  charter  member  and  the  first  incumbent  of 
the  office  of  exalted  ruler,  and  was  re-elected  as 
his  own  successor.  That  his  coterie  of  the  "best 
people  on  earth"  appreciated  his  services  is  evi- 
dent when  we  revert  to  the  fact  that  at  the  expi- 
ration of  his  second  term  his  lodge  presented  him 
with  a  beautiful  exalted  ruler's  jewel.  He  is  also 
identified  with  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  in 
which  he  has  held  the  office  of  lieutenant  com- 
mander, and  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which 
he  affiliates  with  his  original  lodge  at  Kansas 
City.  He  is  well  known  in  this  section  of  the  state, 
and  his  genial,  whole-souled  nature  wins  to  him 
friends  in  all  the  relations  of  life. 

At  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  November  2,  1874,  Mr. 
Mushbach  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Gibson,  who  was  born  in  that  city,  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  William  Gibson,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, whence  he  came  to  the  United  States  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  years.  He  completed  his  literary 
studies  in  famous  old  Trinity  College,  in  Dublin, 
where  he  was  graduated.  After  coming  to 
America  he  took  a  thorough  course  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  thereafter  became  one  of  the  leading  members 
of  his  profession  in  the  Old  Dominion.  He  is  a  de- 
scendant of  old  and  noble  families  of  the  county 
of  Armagh,  Ireland.  One  of  his  brothers,  who 
recently  died,  was  for  many  years  a  major  in  the 
British  army,  having  practically  passed  his  entire 
life  in  the  military  service.  Another  brother  is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  university  at 
Armagh.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mushbach  have  two  sons : 
George  Edsall,  who  holds  a  clerical  position  in  the 
postoffice  at  Anaconda,  Mont. ;  and  William  Gib- 
son, who  is  associated  with  his  father  in  his  ranch- 
ing enterprise,  both  being  young  men  of  ability 
and  sterling  character. 


HON.  JAMES   P.   MURRAY,   the   subject   of 
this     sketch,     was     the     representative     of 
Beaverhead    county    in    the    last    general    assembly 


of  the  legislature  of  Montana,  being  a  member  of 
the  senate  and  one  in  whom  the  best  interests  of 
the  state  and  its  people  were  safely  reposed.  He 
is  one  of  the  leading  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  Beaverhead  county,  having  an  extensive  and 
valuable  ranch  property  located  five  miles  north 
of  the  thriving  city  of  Dillon,  his  postoffice  ad- 
dress. His  life  and  accomplishments  and  his  stand- 
ing as  a  prominent  and  influential  citizen  places 
him  well  to  the  front  among  the  progressive  men 
of  Montana.  Mr.  Murray  is  a  native  of  the  state 
of  Ohio,  having  been  born  on  the  paternal  farm- 
stead, in  Ashland  county,  August  8,  1849,  being 
the  youngest  of  the  five  children  of  Hugh  and 
Elizabeth  (Nazor)  Murray,  natives  respectively  of 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  their  marriage  having  been 
solemnized  in  the  former  state  about  the  year 
1840.  Their  five  children  are  still  living,  and  all 
have  passed  the  halfcentury  milepost  on  life's 
journey.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  born  and 
reared  in  Ireland,  whence  he  emigrated  in  1808. 
Coming  to  Ohio  he  did  valiant  service  as  a  soldier 
in  the  war  of  1812.  The  father  of  Mr.  Murray 
died  at  the  age  of  thirty-four  years  and  the  wid- 
owed mother  kept  her  little  family  together  on 
the  home  farm,  where  our  subject  was  reared. 
He  early  began  to  aid  in  the  work  pertaining  to 
the  farm,  and  securing  such  educational  ad- 
vantages as  were  afforded  in  the  schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  home,  his  attendance  being  limited 
to  the  winter  months.  After  leaving  school,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years,  he  began  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  carpenter's  trade,  becoming  a 
skillful  workman  and  to  this  he  thereafter  gave 
his  attention  for  ten  years  prior  to  coming  to  the 
west.  In  1875  Mr.  Murray  came  to  Montana, 
locating  in  Bannack,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
work  of  his  trade  for  three  years.  In  1879  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Beaverhead  county  and  served 
two  years  with  signal  ability.  At  the  time  when 
the  railroad  was  built  into  the  county  it  was  his 
official  duty  to  handle  many  rough  characters,  but 
he  ever  proved  equal  to  the  emergency  and  made 
an  excellent  record,  being  ever  alert  and  fearless 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  and  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order.  During  his  tenure  of  office  Mr. 
Murray  became  interested  in  ranching,  and  in 
1881  took  up  his  residence  on  his  ranch,  located 
five  miles  north  of  Dillon,  which  now  comprises 
about  8,000  acres.  He  has  made  excellent  im- 
provements, including  a  fine  modern  residence, 
equipped    with    the    most   approved    conveniences 
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and  accessories,  and  the  ranch  is  devoted  to  the 
production  of  oats  and  hay  and  the  raising  of  high- 
grade  sheep.  Mr.  Murray  has  shown  much  dis- 
crimination and  a  progressive  spirit  in  conducting 
his  fine  ranch  property,  and  has  been  well  re- 
warded with  success,  being  known  as  one  of  the 
representative  and  enterprising  citizens  of  the 
county  and  one  who  maintains  a  deep  interest  in 
all  that  concerns  the  advancement  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  county  and  state.  In  politics 
Mr.  Murray  has  never  deviated  from  his  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party,  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  cause  and  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
]iarl\'  councils.  In  November,  1900,  he  was 
elected  to  represent  Beaverhead  county  in  the 
state  senate,  in  which  he  served  with  distinction 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  constituency.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  agriculture 
and  manufacturing,  and  was  assigned  to  member- 
ship on  four  other  important  committees,  namely : 
stockgrowing  and  grazing,  public  buildings,  towns, 
counties  and  mines,  and  corporations,  other  than 
municipal. 

At  Dillon,  on  December  26,  1891,  Senator  Mur- 
ray was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  M.  Adell 
Bond,  who  was  born  in  Iowa,  whence  she  ac- 
companied her  parents,  Benjamin  and  Martha 
(Burt)  Bond,  on  their  removal  to  Montana,  in 
iS8x.  Of  this  union  no  children  have  been  born. 
The  beautiful  home  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Murray 
is  a  center  of  gracious  and  refined  hospitality, 
and  is  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  their  large  circle 
of  friends. 


DR.  T.  J.  MURRAY,  the  founder  and  owner 
of  the  Murray-Freund  Hospital  at  Butte, 
w.is  born  near  Newport,  Tenn.,  July  30,  1855. 
The  family  was  one  of  those  resident  in  Virginia 
from  Colonial  times.  One  branch  settled  on  the 
frontier  of  Tennessee,  and  there,  in  Green  county, 
the  Doctor's  father,  James  C.  Murray,  was  born 
.ind  reared.  After  attaining  manhood  he  removed 
to  Cooke  county,  where  he  has  passed  his  life  as 
a  successful  grain  and  stock  farmer.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Manning,  was 
also  a  native  of  Tennessee.  Their  family  of  seven 
children  are  all  living,  the  Doctor  being  the  oldest. 
He  was  reared  in  his  native  county  and  received 
his  education  in  the  best  private  schools  and 
at  Roanoke  College,  Va.  His  professional 
training  was  begun  with  a  course  of  lectures  at 


Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  finished  at  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia.  After  his  graduation  he 
located  in  one  of  the  swamp  districts  of  Mis- 
sissippi, and  skillfully  and  successfully  practiced 
there  three  years.  In  1885  he  came  to  Montana, 
and  settling  in  Butte,  was  soon  well  established 
as  a  leading  physician  and  surgeon.  Five  years 
later  he  built  the  Murray-Freund  Hospital  at 
the  corner  of  Quartz  and  Alaska  streets  in  that 
cit}-,  which  is  a  substantial  monument  to  his  public 
spirit  and  enterprise.  In  addition  to  his  duties 
in  connection  with  the  hospital.  Dr.  Murray  still 
conducts  a  general  practice,  making  a  specialty 
of  surgery.  He  was  influential  in  securing  legis- 
lative provision  for  the  creation  of  a  state  board 
of  medical  examiners,  and  was  president  of  the 
board  in  i8g.S-6  and  in  1900.  He  is  always  active 
on  this  boarfl.  and  of  invaluable  service  (ju  its 
leading  committees.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter- 
State  Medical,  and  the  State  and  County  Medical 
Associations.  He  was  married  July  24,  1889,  to 
Miss  Margery  K.  Kelsey,  who  was  born  in  Ohio, 
and   reared   and   educated   in   Indianapolis,    liul. 


OAMUEL  G.  MURRAY,  one  of  the  ablest 
vJ  representatives  of  the  Montana  bar,  and  a 
highly  respected  and  prominent  citizen  of  Mis- 
soula, was  born  near  Dayton,  Montgomery 
county,  Ohio,  on  February  15,  1852.  His  parents 
were  Samuel  and  Sarah  (Garber)  Murray,  natives 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  father  was  a  Dunkard  minis- 
ter, who  at  an  early  day  removed  to  Ohio,  and,  in 
1853,  to  Peru,  Ind.,  where  he  now  resides,  and 
where  the  mother  died  in  1866.  Samuel  Murray 
was  of  Scotch  ancestry  and  Mrs.  Murray  of  Ger- 
man nativity.  They  have  seven  sons  and  four 
daughters  living.  S.  G.  Murray  attended  the  pub- 
He  schools  of  his  native  town  until  he  entered  the 
Wabash  (Ind.)  College,  and  for  the  seven  years 
following  his  tuition  there  he  taught  school  in 
Robinson  and  Marshall,  111:,  and  also  read  law. 
In  1884  Mr.  Murray  came  to  Helena,  Mont., 
where  he  passed  one  year,  and  successfully  passed 
the  e.Kamination  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
The  following  season  he  came  to  Missoula  and 
began  active  legal  practice,  which  he  has  very 
successfully  conducted  to  the  present.  A  law 
partnership  which  he  formed  with  Charles  Mus- 
grove  continued  until  1893.  Since  that  period  he 
has  been  in  individual  practice. 
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Air.  Murray  is  a  stanch  Republican,  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  various  campaigns,  and  ex- 
erting a  wide  influence  in  its  councils.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Sixteenth  and  last  territorial  leg- 
islature of  Montana,  being  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  judiciary,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  educational  affairs.  During 
1887,  1888  and  1889  he  served  as  city  attorney 
of  Missoula,  and  in  1900  he  was  the  unsuccessful 
nominee  of  his  party  for  member  of  congress. 
In  1896  Mr.  Murray  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  attorney  general  of  Montana.  In  1883  Mr. 
Murray  was  married  to  Miss  Rose  Abernathy,  a 
native  of  lUinois.  Their  two  children  are  Fay 
and  Roscoe.  Financially  and  professionally  Mr. 
Murray  has  been  highly  successful,  and,  strong 
and  winsome  he  has  by  the  elements  of  his  per- 
.sonal  character  obtained  and  maintains  a  host  of 
friends,  while  in  social  relations  he  is  a  valued 
member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 


I:;^REDERiCK  MACDONALD.— Among  the 
venerable  pioneers  of  Montana  and  most 
hightly  esteemed  citizens  of  Butte  is  this  gentle- 
man, whose  career  has  been  interesting  and 
varied.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  a  native  of  Kentish- 
town,  at  that  time  a  chapelry  of  Aliddlesex 
county,  England,  one  of  the  beautiful  suburbs  of 
the  world's  metropolis,  where  he  was  born  on 
June  21,  1827.  His  father,  Charles  Macdonald, 
was  a  clerk  in  the  Bank  of  England,  and  a  devoted 
njember  of  the  established  church.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife,  a  native  of  London,  was  Grace 
Wright.  They  were  Hfelong  residents  of  England, 
and  parents  of  six  children,  of  whom  Frederick 
was  the  third. 

Frederick  Macdonald  attended  private  schools 
until  he  was  twelve  years  old,  when  he  went  to 
sea.  During  five  of  the  twelve  years  he  was  a 
sailor  he  served  in  the  English  navy.  He  was  in 
active  service  under  Sir  John  Marshall  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  from  1841  until  1844,  and  was  on  the 
vessel  which  transported  Sir  Harry  Smith  and  his 
troops  to  Cape  Town  in  1842.  This  was  the  first 
body  of  British  cavalry  sent  to  South  Africa. 
After  leaving  the  English  navy  Mr.  Macdonald 
was  for  three  or  four  years  identified  with  the 
merchant  marine  service  of  the  United  States.     In 


January,  1849,  lie  landed  in  Savannah,  and  went 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  he  resided  two 
years  as  a  pilot,  in  which  vocation  he  was  an 
expert.  Finally  the  gold  fever  attacked  him  and 
he  set  sail  for  California,  landing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  March  0,  1852,  and  he  engaged  in  placer 
mining  and  other  enterprises  until  1866.  Coming 
then  to  Montana  he  was  engaged  in  placer  mining 
in  Meagher  county  for  four  years.  In  1870  he 
removed  to  Helena,  and  was  there  identified  with 
freighting  for  five  years.  In  1875  he  went  to 
Nevada  and  freighted  to  the  various  mining  camps 
for  seven  years.  In  1883  he  located  in  Butte, 
where  has  since  been  his  home. 

Here  he  has  continually  held  the  office  of  tyler 
of  the  Masonic  Temple,  discharging  his  duties 
to  the  uniform  satisfaction  of  the  f raters  of  the 
time-honored  order  of  Freemasons.  He  has  been 
identified  with  the  fraternity  for  a  full  half  century, 
having  taken  the  first  three  degrees  of  Masonry 
in  Atwood  Lodge  No.  108,  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  New 
York  city  in  185 1.  He  eventually  transferred 
his  membership  to  Helena  Lodge  No.  3.  His 
capitular  membership  is  with  Deer  Lodge  Chapter 
No.  3,  of  Butte,  while  in  the  chivalric  body  he  is 
a  sir  knight  of  Butte  Commandery  No.  3.  In 
the  Scottish  Rite  Mr.  Macdonald  has  attained 
the  thirty-second  degree  and  been  crowned  a 
stiblime  prince  of  the  royal  secret.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  devoted  members  of  this  noble  order. 
He  is  independent  in  his  political  views, 
and  has  never  sought  public  office.  Mr.  JNIac- 
donald  has  been  twice  married,  first  in  1858, 
when  he  wedded  Miss  Maria  Browne,  who  was 
born  in  London,  and  who  died  in  Helena, 
Mont.,  on  January  17,  1870.  Of  this  union  six 
children  were  born.  In  1897  Mr.  Macdonald  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Annie  M.  (Currie) 
McKeen,  who  was  born  in  New  Brunswick, 
Canada.  The  three  surviving  children  of  the  first 
union  are  married  and  well  established  in  life, 
and  Mr.  Macdonald  now  has  four  grandchildren. 
His  first  wife  made  the  first  United  States  flag 
manufactured  in  Montana. 


RICHARD  K.  XEDROW.— Among  the  pro- 
gressive and  energetic  young  ranchmen  of 
Beaverhead  county  to  whom  is  justly  accorded  a 
leading  place  in  his  section  and  in  the  esteem  and 
confidence    of    his    fellow    men,    is    Richard    K. 
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Nedrovv,  of  Fox,  whose  record  is  creditable  to 
himself  and  to  the  sturdy  American  citizenship 
he  exemplifies.  He  is  a  native  of  Jefferson  county, 
Neb.,  where  he  was  born  December  15,  1875,  the 
third  of  the  seven  children  of  Simon  and  Sarah 
(Riddle)  Nedrow,  natives  respectively  of  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  The  father  settled  in  Nebraska  in 
1861  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  state, 
where  he  was  a  successful  contractor  and  farmer 
for  many  years.  He  and  his  wife  are  now 
ranching  at  St.  Anthony,  Idaho.  Of  their  seven 
children  all  are  living;  two  of  them,  residents  of 
Montana  (Richard  K.  and  James  C),  are  associated 
in  ranching  operations  in  the  Big  Hole  district  of 
Beaverhead  county. 

Richard  K.  Nedrow  grew  up  under  the  sturdy 
discipline  of  the  farm  and  early  became  inured 
to  its  exacting  labors.  His  educational  advan- 
tages were  only  such  as  were  afforded  by  the 
district  schools  of  his  native  place.  After  leaving 
school  he  continued  farming  and  the  livestock 
business  in  Nebraska  until  1893,  when  he  came  to 
Montana,  locating  at  Bozeman  and  making  his 
headquarters  in  that  city  and  vicinity  until  1898, 
when  he  removed  to  Beaverhead  county  and  lo- 
cated in  the  Big  Hole  valley,  where  he  nas  one  of 
the  most  attractive  homes  and  best  developed 
ranches  in  the  county,  on  which  he  exemplifies 
the  best  elements  of  the  sturdy  yeomanry  that 
has  made  Montana  great  and  respected,  and 
brought  her  agricultural  industries  to  a  high  state 
of  development  and  to  the  notice  of  marketmen 
everywhere.  Mr.  Nedrow  makes  his  home  with 
his  brother,  James  C.  Nedrow,  to  whom  individual 
reference  is  made  on  other  pages  of  this  work. 
His  ranch  property  comprises  320  acres  and  is 
located  six  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Fox,  his 
postoffice  address.  In  politics  Mr.  Nedrow  is  a 
zealous  and  active  Republican,  and  while  not  an 
officeseeker  he  is  warmly  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  party.  He  is  a  wide-awake,  progressive  and 
successful  business  man,  a  good  citizen  and  a  com- 
panionable, social  gentleman. 


T  OHN  EYNON  LLOYD,  of  Butte,  who  has  re- 
J  tired  from  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  is  mod- 
estly enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  contentment  and  hospitality  at  his  ele- 
gant home,  208  West  Copper  street.  He  is  the 
scion  of  a  hardy,  adventurous  race,  his  great-great- 


grandfather having  been  a  ship's  captain  before 
steam  depoetized  commerce.  His  father  and  his 
grandfather  were  coal  miners  and  mining  engineers 
in  Wales,  where  the  family  was  long  established, 
and  where  Mr.  Lloyd  himself  was  born  on  April  14, 
1834,  the  eighteenth  of  nineteen  children,  thirteen 
of  whom  grew  to  maturity,  three  of  them  boys.  His 
father,  Richard  Lloyd,  was  born  about  1800  and 
died  in  1864.  His  mother  is  still  living.  She  was 
Annie  Eynon,  also  a  native  of  Wales.  For  genera- 
tions the  families  have  faithfully  adhered  to  the 
Methodist  church.  Mr.  Lloyd's  school  education 
could  scarcely  be  called  education,  for  when  he  was 
only  seven  years  old  he  was  put  to  work  in  the 
niines,  and  from  that  time  the  learning  of  books  was 
closed  to  him  for  years.  He  has  had,  however,  val- 
uable training  in  the  school  of  experience,  and  from 
it  he  has  gathered  that  every-day  wisdom  which  it 
alone  dispenses.  He  worked  in  the  mines  of  Wales 
until  he  was  twenty-four  and  then  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  stopping  first  at  Pottsville,  Pa., 
working  at  mining  there  until  1875,  when  in  June 
he  began  working  in  the  mines  at  Butte  at  $3.50  per 
day,  which  he  continued  for  three  }'ears.  Then  the 
late  Marcus  Daly  made  him  a  pump  machinist,  and 
after  ten  years  of  faithful  service  here,  Mr.  Daly 
made  him  the  superintendent  of  the  Amy  and  Sil- 
versmith mines,  he  holding  this  position  until  1886. 
In  1886  he  was  elected  sherifif  and  served  three 
years  in  this  office  previous  to  the  admission  of 
Montana  as  a  state,  and  three  years  after,  having 
been  elected  three  times.  A  sheriff's  life  was  full  of 
danger  and  adventure  in  those  days,  but  this  only 
gave  it  an  additional  charm  to  him.  He  performed 
his  duties  without  fear  or  favor,  yet  was  always 
willing  to  temper  his  justice  with  mercy.  He  fol- 
lowed that  notorious  criminal,  "Billy  Forester,"  to 
Chicago  and  without  assistance  brought  him  back 
to  Montana  where  he  was  tried  and  sentenced  to 
fourteen  years  in  the  penitentiary.  As  sheriff  Mr. 
Lloyd  also  executed  the  murderer,  Henry  Roberts, 
who  killed  Fred  Tex,  and  was  sentenced  to  the 
supreme  penalty  of  the  law.  This  was  the  first  exe- 
cution in  the  county.  In  1892  he  was  elected 
county  commissioner  and  was  chosen  chairman  of 
the  board.  It  was  a  time  of  great  activity,  a  large 
number  of  bridges  and  other  improvements  being 
required,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  distinguished  himself  by 
his  great  breadth  of  view  and  his  common  sense. 

When  Mr.  Lloyd  came  west  the  L^nion  Pacific 
Short  Line  was  built  only  to  Coriiine,  Utah.  There 
he  and  nine  other  men  purchased  an  outfit  of  four 
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wagons  which  they  loaded  with  flour  and  bacon. 
They  took  the  load  to  Butte,  arriving  there  June  23, 
1875,  and  found  active  competition  among  the  mer- 
chants for  their  purchase.  They  speedily  sold  their 
stock  at  high  profits.  Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  engaged 
largely  in  mining.  He  sold  the  Johnston,  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Little  Ida  mines  to  the  Boston 
Mining  Company,  receiving  $150,000  for  them  and 
they  are  now  among  the  most  prolific  in  the  state. 
He  discovered,  located  and  had  worked  these  mines 
for  ten  years  prior  to  the  sale.  He  has  now 
( 1901 )  eleven  mining  properties  near  Butte,  some  of 
them  under  bond  and  lease  to  Eastern  capitalists, 
and  a  number  of  residence  properties.  He  has  ex- 
tensive holdings  in  the  Butte  &  Basin  Gold  and 
Silver  Mining  Company,  of  which  he  is  president. 
Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  an  industrious  collector  of 
ore  specimens  and  all  sorts  of  mineral  and  other 
curiosities.  He  has  water  products  from  the  South 
Sea  islands,  ceramics  from  prehistoric  mounds,  the 
handiwork  of  skillful  artisans  in  many  lands,  and 
many  unusual  freaks  of  nature.  These  he  has  re- 
cently enriched  by  the  purchase  of  the  Emil  Wein- 
berger cabinet,  one  of  the  finest  and  most  complete 
collection  of  Montana  minerals  extant.  Mr.  Lloyd 
was  married  in  1861  to  Miss  Margaret  Davis,  a 
native  of  Wales,  who  died  after  two  short  years  of 
happy  wedlock.  Six  years  later  he  was  again  mar- 
ried, this  time  to  Miss  Margaret  Lewis,  also  a  lady 
of  Welch  ancestry,  who  died  on  November  28,  1893. 
Of  their  six  children  four  are  living.  They  are 
Richard  L.,  connected  with  the  Butte  &  Boston 
Mining  Company  at  Great  Falls ;  John  R.,  in  charge 
of  large  smelting  interests  in  Nevada;  Elizabeth 
Ann,  wife  of  R.  T.  White,  superintendent  of  the 
Highland  Boy  Smelting  Company  at  Salt  Lake, 
LUah,  and  Edith  B.,  who  makes  her  home  with  her 
father.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  a  thirty-second-degree  Mason 
and  has  held  high  offices  in  all  branches  of  the  fra- 
ternity. He  has  been  an  Odd  Fellow  since  he  was 
twenty-one  and  has  passed  the  chairs  in  lodge  and 
encampment.  He  is  a  stalwart  Republican,  always 
standing  by  the  policy  and  nominees  of  his  party. 
His  first  vote  was  cast  for  Lincoln  for  president 
and  he  has  never  wavered  since  in  his  allegiance  to 
the  party. 


EDGAR  GLEIM  AL\CLAY  was  born  near 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  August  26,  1844.  His 
lineage  is  traced  to  Clan  Maclay,  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands,    one    of    the    most    powerful    clans    in 


the  kingdom.  Charles  Maclay  was  the  first  to 
come  to  America  in  1635.  He  settled  in  the 
Keystone  state  and  his  descendants  number  eight 
generations.  Edgar  G.  Maclay  was  the  ninth  of 
eleven  children  of  John  Maclay,  who  was  born  in 
September,  1792.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  came 
to  Montana  and  on  November  i,  1863,  the  party 
opened  a  general  store  at  Virginia  City,  coming 
to  Helena  in  1866.  Mr.  Maclay,  in  1868,  was  one 
of  the  three  persons  who  purchased  the  interests 
of  the  firm  with  which  he  was  engaged  and  in  1869 
Col.  Broadwater  became  a  partner,  and  to  mer- 
chandising they  soon  added  freighting  between 
Bozeman,  Missoula,  Deer  Lodge,  Helena  and  all 
military  posts  in  Montana.  In  1881  Mr.  Maclay 
sold  out  to  Mr.  Broadwater  and  made  a  trip  to  the 
east.  On  his  return  to  Helena  he  formed  a 
partnership  with  J.  T.  Murphy  and  others  in  a 
general  merchandising  at  Fort  Benton.  In  1882 
the  firm  became  Murphy,  Maclay  &  Co.,  which 
continued  operations  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Maclay  on  January  3,  1896. 

In  Great  Falls  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Maclay 
was  early  in  evidence.  Practically  the  city  was 
born  in  1884,  when  Murphy,  Maclay  &  Co.  opened 
the  first  general  store  in  town.  Rapidly  the  busi- 
ness increased  and  this  induced  the  firm  to  con- 
solidate their  business  at  Great  Falls.  In  1893 
the  general  stock  was  reduced  and  they  embarked 
in  the  hardware  trade  exclusively.  Lumbering 
also  engaged  the  attention  of  Mr.  Maclay  and  he 
was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Diamond  R  Mines 
at  Neihart.  He  has,  also,  various  other  invest- 
ments. One  of  the  corporators  and  first  stock- 
holders of  the  Great  Falls  National  Bank,  he 
was  elected  vice-president  on  its  organization, 
which  position  he  held  until  his  death.  The 
Great  Falls  Water  Company  was  organized  by 
Ira  Mayers,  Paris  Gibson,  Mr.  Maclay  and  others. 
All  enterprises  having  for  their  object  the  improve- 
ment and  advancement  of  Great  Falls  ever  had  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Maclay,  and  his 
reputation  stands  today  as  one  of  his  home  city's 
most  public-spirited  and  enterprising  citizens. 

Mr.  Maclay  always  affiliated  wMth  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  Never  an  office  seeker,  he  devoted 
his  entire  attention  to  business.  His  career  was 
crowned  with  financial  success.  He  was  true  to  his 
ideals  and  possibilities.  Strong  in  his  individuality, 
he  was  an  energetic  factor  in  public  and  private 
progressive  movements,  in  general  and  individual 
Ix-nefactions,  while  his  sterling  integrity  and  many 
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traits  of  fine  character  will  cause  him  to  be  long 
remembered.  Mr.  Maclay  was  married  to  Miss 
Blanche  Murphy,  a  cousin  of  his  partner  and  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Murphy.  Their  surviving 
children  are  Theodora  J.  and  Edgar  G. 


THEODORE  NORMAN.— In  the  "garden  of 
Montana,"  lying  in  the  beautiful  Gallatin 
valley  near  Bozeman,  there  is  no  one  more 
highly  esteemed  than  Theodore  Norman.  He  is 
a  notable  example  of  what  can  be  accompHshed 
by  industry,  connected  with  an  intelligent  appli- 
cation of  business  principles.  Born  on  February 
15,  1841,  in  Clark  county,  Mo.,  he  is  the  son  of 
John  and  Margaret  Norman,  both  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  parents  of  five  sons  and  one 
daughter.  John  Norman  in  early  manhood  lo- 
cated in  Clark  county,  ?iIo.,  and  industriously  con- 
ducted agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  while  Theodore  was  a  small  lad.  Thrown 
thus  early  upon  his  own  resources  the  latter  was 
deprived  of  the  advantages  usually  offered  in 
education.  He  labored  in  whatever  employment 
that  came  to  him  and  in  1857  made  the  trip  to 
California  with  bull  and  mule  teams  and  while  in 
camp  at  Castle  City  rocks  near  Salt  lake,  he  first 
saw  Gen.  Lyons,  who  was  early  killed  in  the  Civil 
war  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek.  Mo. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  great  Comstock  silver 
lode  l\Ir.  Norman  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Long 
valley,  one  of  the  beautiful  and  picturesque 
spots  in  that  romantic  vicinity.  He  then  went 
directly  to  Red  Bluff,  Cal.,  where  he  was  for 
fourteen  years  engaged  in  farming.  He  then  sold 
the  property  and  removed  to  Los  Angeles,  thence 
going  to  Missouri  on  a  visit.  The  summer  of 
1870  will  ever  be  memorable  to  Mr.  Norman  as 
dating  his  first  arrival  in  Montana.  He  prospected 
at  Cedar  creek  for  a  time,  and  then  went  to  Helena 
and  found  employment  in  freighting.  His  first 
venture  in  the  Gallatin  valley  was  by  renting, 
he  finally  purchasing  a  farm  on  Middle  creek, 
where  he  resided  four  years,  then  disposing  of  it 
and  leasing  a  ranch  on  Reese  creek,  where  he 
passed  one  season.  The  initial  crop  was  handled 
in  partnership  with  Charles  S.  Penwell,  whose 
interest  Mr.  Norman  purchased,  and  he  now  con- 
trols the  entire  320  acres  which  is  practically  all 
under  irrigation,  and  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
wheat,  oats,  barlev  and  hay. 


To  Miss  Josephine  L.  Gee,  of  the  Gallatin 
valley,  Mr.  Norman  was  married  on  February 
22,  1877.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Noah  Gee,  a 
native  of  England.  To  this  union  have  been  born 
nine  children,  three  of  whom,  jMarvin  Theodore, 
Charles  W.  and  John  S.,  are  deceased.  The 
living  are  Margaret  Alice,  attending  the 
Bozeman  art  school  with  Mrs.  Marshall; 
Chauncy  T.,  Frank  A.,  Llewellj^n  A.,  Hugo 
\Y.  and  George  Dewey.  In  addition  to  his  beau- 
tiful ranch  Mr.  Norman  has  a  fine  plot  of  six  acres 
near  Bozeman,  on  which  is  a  brick  residence  of 
modern  design  and  construction,  and  here  the 
family  passes  the  winter  months,  thus  affording 
the  children  opportunity  to  attend  the  superior 
schools  of  that  city.  For  many  years  Mr.  Norman 
has  served  as  school  trustee,  and  in  the  'nineties  he 
was  the  vice-president  of  the  Bozeman  Milling 
Company,  m  which  he  is  now  a  stockholder.  It 
is  universally  acknowledged  that  he  has  one  of  the 
most  valuable  farms  in  the  Gallatin  valley.  At 
present  he  conducts  a  modest  dairy  business,  is 
a  member  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  and  a  recog- 
nized authority  on  dairying.  Numerous  articles 
from  his  pen  have  appeared  in  the  local  papers 
that  have  been  read  with  interest  and  are  replete 
with  value.  The  stock  to  which  Mr.  Norman  is 
most  partial  are  shorthorn  cattle,  Norman  horses, 
Poland  China  swine  and  Plymouth  Rock  poultry. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Masonic 
brotherhood. 


DANIEL  C.  MACKAY.— In  the  agnatic  line 
Mr.  Mackay  comes  of  old  Scottish  stock, 
and  on  the  maternal  side  his  genealogy  traces 
back  to  England,  and  he  is  numbered  among  the 
progressive,  successful  stockgrowers  of  Custer 
county,  a  citizen  of  sterling  character  and  busi- 
ness ability.  Mr.  Mackay  is  a  native  of  Canada, 
and  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  on  the 
8th  of  August,  1849,  the  eldest  of  the  eight  chil- 
dren of  Rev.  Adam  and  Elizabeth  (McDonald) 
Mackay.  Rev.  Adam  Mackay  was  born  in  Scot- 
land, and  crossed  the  ocean  to  Canada  about  1832, 
and  there  passed  the  residue  of  his  days  in  the 
work  of  his  noble  profession,  that  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  which  he  filled 
important  charges  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
Dominion.  His  wife  was  a  native  of  Canada,  who 
descended  from  English  ancestors  settling  at  an 
earlv  dav  in   Canada.'     Their  son   Daniel  had  the 
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beneficent  influences  of  a  cultured  and  refined 
home  in  early  life,  his  training  being  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  his  parents  until  the  death 
of  his  father,  this  event  occurring  when  Daniel 
was  a  mere  lad.  He  was  thrown  into  practical  life 
for  himself  when  sixteen,  and  for  more  than  a  dec- 
ade he  was  employed  in  lumbering  in  Michigan, 
Minnesota  and  Illinois. 

About  1876  Mr.  Mackay  came  to  what  is  now 
North  Dakota,  where  he  engaged  in  farming.  In 
1 88 1  he  turned  his  attention  to  hunting  bufifalo, 
and  thereafter  was  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising  until  1886.  In  that  disastrous  year  he 
lost  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  cattle  which  he  had 
accumulated  in  the  four  years  of  his  residence  in 
Montana,  where  in  the  fall  of  1882  he  had  located 
in  Custer  county.  In  1891  he  purchased  his 
present  ranch,  on  Fallon  creek,  twenty-four  miles 
north  of  the  village  of  Ekalaka,  which  is  his  post- 
office  address.  Here  he  has  a  well  improved 
property  and  is  successfully  engaged  in  raising 
sheep  and  horses.  He  conducts  operations  upon 
a  large  scale,  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative men  of  this  section.  On  his  ranch  Mr. 
?\Iacka}-  runs  an  average  of  seven  thousand  sheep 
and  has  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  horses ;  much 
of  the  land  is  available  for  cultivation  and  good 
water  privileges  are  controlled.  In  politics  he 
gives  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  while 
his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  which  he  was  reared. 


pORNELIUS  B.  NOLAX,  ex-attorney-general 
V,'  of  Montana,  and  senior  member  of  the  eminent 
law  firm  of  Nolan  &  Loeb,  Helena,  was  born  in 
County  Limerick,  Ireland,  on  December  24,  1855. 

He  is  the  son  of  Barnard  and  Catharine 
(Hickey)  Nolan,  both  natives  of  the  same  county. 
The  father  died  in  1886,  two  years  later  his  widow 
passed  away.  Of  their  six  sons  3r>d  three  daugh- 
ters five  sons  are  now  in  the  United  States.  Cor- 
nelius B.  Nolan  remained  upon  the  County  Lim- 
erick farm  until  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  la- 
boring assiduously,  but  devoting  such  spare  mo- 
ments as  he  could  secure  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  for  he  was  always  from  early  childhood 
a  close  student,  and  the  slight  advantages 
of  short  winter  terms  of  the  schools  of 
the  county  did  but  whet  his  appetite  for 
books.   .  Subsequently  he  took  a   full  course  at  an 


academy  at  Dublin.  In  1873  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  stopping  at  first  at  Owego,  N.  Y.,  for  four 
years.  Here  he  also  attended  school  (in  perhaps 
the  same  noted  academy  that  gave  instruction  to 
Tom  Piatt,  Gen.  Tracy  and  John  D.  Rockefeller) 
and  added  to  his  scholastic  attainments  gained  in 
Ireland  the  advantages  of  American  educational 
methods.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Port  Allegany, 
Pa.,  and  for  two  years  he  was  foreman  in  a  leather 
house. 

In  1879  Mr.  Nolan,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  entered 
the  oiifice  of  Robert  R.  Foster,  and  studied  law  dur- 
ing the  following  year,  and  in  1881  entered  the  St. 
Louis  Law  School,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1883  and  was  immediately  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  district  courts  of  Missouri.  Prior  to  this 
period  he  had  studied  stenography,  at  which,  when 
he  was  subsequently  in  Chicago,  he  worked  at  for 
three  years  in  a  large  wholesale  house.  In  1886 
Mr.  Nolan  came  to  Montana,  and  to  Helena,  to  en- 
ter in  the  office  of  the  general  manager  of  the 
freight  and  passenger  service  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  But  he  was  soon  appointed  official 
stenographer  of  the  First  judicial  district,  an  em- 
ployment more  in  harmony  with  his  nature,  and  one 
afifording  him  excellent  facilities  for  advancement 
in  the  profession  he  now  so  notably  adorns.  The 
First  district  then  embraced  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Jef- 
ferson and  Beaverhead  counties.  Judge  \N.  W. 
McConnell,  and  later  Judge  Newton  N.  Blake,  were 
the  presiding  judges.  Mr.  Nolan  filled  that  posi- 
tion with  credit  up  to  1889,  when  he  was  nominated 
and  elected  by  his  (Democratic)  party  county  at- 
torney for  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  In  this  office 
he  served  by  re-election  for  five  years.  In  1884  he 
was  nominated  for  the  legislature,  but  the  entire 
ticket  was  defeated.  In  1895  occurred  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Harriet  Shober,  of  Minnesota.  In  1896 
he  was  nominated  for  attorney-general,  and  to  this 
high  office  he  was  elected  and  in  it  served  effectively 
for  four  years,  until  January,  1901.  Mr.  Nolan  is  a 
well  poised,  progressive  and  self-reliant  man.  His 
career  has  been  eminently  successful,  and  he  has 
won  his  way  by  undeniable  talents  and  legal  acu- 
men. He  is  an  eloquent  speaker,  of  fine  presence 
and  pleasing  address,  and  is  highly  respected  by  all 
with  whom  he  has  been  associated,  either  in  a  per- 
sonal or  business  way.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member 
of  the  Helena  organizations  of  lodge,  chapter  and 
commandery  of  Freemasons,  and  is  also  a  member 
of  Algeria  Temple  of  the  >irystic  Shrine,  of  which 
he  is  a  past  potentate. 
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MONROE  NELSOX.  — The  father  of  Air. 
Nelson,  who  was  born  in  Henry  county, 
Iowa,  on  February  i,  1861,  was  John  W.  Nelson, 
a  native  of  Ohio  who  emigrated  from  that  state 
when  he  was  young,  and  came  to  Montana  with 
his  family  in  1864.  He  camped  in  the  Gallatin 
valley  for  a  short  time,  and  then  took  up  a  ranch 
and  made  his  home  on  the  West  Gallatin  until 
1875,  when  he  sold  and  removed  to  his  present 
location  on  the  East  Gallatin,  buying  the  prop- 
erty of  Samuel  Beck,  and  now  has  a  valuable 
ranch  of  340  acres,  all  under  irrigation.  The  son, 
Monroe  Nelson,  passed  his  youth  in  the  Gallatin 
valley,  working  on  his  father's  farm  and  gradually 
enlarging  his  interest  in  the  work  as  he  grew  up, 
until  1879.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he 
worked  for  the  Montana  Cattle  Company  and  in 
1880  worked  for  Dan  Flowerree  &  Lowry  on  the 
cattle  range,  and  in  1881  took  charge  of  G.  R. 
Wilson's  cattle,  remaining  with  him  five  years, 
most  of  the  time  in  the  Musselshell  country, 
continuing  in  that  business  until  1886. 

In  this  year  he  took  full  charge  of  his  father's 
ranches  and  has  been  in  control  of  them  ever 
since.  His  industry  and  good  judgment  have 
taken  advantage  of  all  natural  advantages  for 
productive  cultivation,  so  that  his  crops  are 
gratifying  in  abundance  and  in  quality.  Wheat, 
oats  and  barley  are  the  staple  crops  and  he  often 
raises  more  than  15,000  bushels  in  a  season.  He 
is  a  thoroughly  practical  farmer  and  knows  how 
to  keep  a  wise  succession  of  crops  and  the  most 
skillful  tilling,  and  the  appearance  of  his  fields 
in  general  and  in  detail  prove  these  facts.  Mr. 
Nelson  was  united  in  marriage  on  August  6,  1884, 
with  Miss  Sarah  Walker,  a  native  of  Indiana, 
(laughter  of  James  Walker,  a  leading  farmer  of 
the  Gallatin  valley.  Three  children  have  been  born 
to  them,  Edna,  deceased ;  Clarence  and  Fred. 
Mr.  Nelson  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the 
public  life  of  the  community,  serving  acceptably 
as  school  trustee  for  many  years,  and  giving  his 
time,  counsel  and  substantial  aid  always  to  worthy 
enterprises.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Woodmen  of  the  World,  and  has  a  pleasing  and 
useful  connection  with  many  of  the  social 
features  of  his  section  of  the  state. 


T;^DWIN  NORRIS.— .\s  one  of  the  represenl- 
1  >  ative  members  of  the  bar  of  Montana  and 
(inc    who    has   held    distinctive    preferment    in    the 


gift  of  the  people  of  the  state,  there  is  eminent 
propriety  in  according  specific  recognition  to  Mr. 
Norris  in  this  work.  He  is  a  native  of  the  beautiful 
old  state  of  Kentucky,  having  been  born  in  Cum- 
berland county,  August  15,  1865.  His  father,  W. 
W.  Norris,  was  likewise  born  in  Kentucky,  of 
stanch  old  southern  stock,  and  devoted  his  life 
to  agricultural  pursuits.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  our  subject  removed  from  Lancaster 
county,  Va.,  to  Kentucky  in  1804,  his  father  having 
been  an  active  participant  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  religious  faith  of  the  family  in  the 
early  days  was  that  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian church.  On  the  maternal  side  Mr.  Norris 
springs  from  Revolutionary  ancestry.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Martha  Nuiin, 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  whither  her  parents  re- 
moved from  the  Old  Dominion.  Her  mother  was 
a  member  of  the  well-known  Alexander  family  of 
Virginia,  representatives  of  which  were  promi- 
nently concerned  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
colonies  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  The 
parents  of  our  subject  are  now  living,  and  of 
their  three  children  he  is  second  in  order  of  birth. 
Receiving  his  early  educational  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  Kentucky,  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
Edwin  Norris  matriculated  in  the  Southern  Nor- 
mal School,  at  Bowling  Green,  in  1883,  graduating 
therefrom  with  the  class  of  1886.  After  gradua- 
tion he  made  practical  application  of  his  acquire- 
ments by  engaging  in  pedagogic  work,  devoting 
his  attention  to  teaching  for  a  period  of  two  years. 
Having  determined  to  fit  himself  for  the  legal  pro- 
fession, he  devoted  his  attention  during  the  even- 
ing hours  and  other  leisure  moments  to  the  read- 
ing of  law  while  still  engaged  in  teaching.  Tn 
December.  1888,  Mr.  Norris  arrived  in  Montana, 
locating  in  Dillon,  where  he  continued  his  legal 
studies  under  the  direction  of  ev-Gov.  R.  B.  Smith, 
and  such  was  his  devotion  to  study  and  power  of 
assimilation  that  he  secured  admission  to  the  bar 
in  October,  1889,  and  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Dillon.  His  ability  as  a  lawyer 
soon  won  recognition,  and  he  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of 
Beaverhead  county,  his  success  being  the  result 
of  well-directed  effort  and  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  He  is  retained 
as  attorney  by  several  prominent  corporations, 
including  the  State  Bank  of  Dillon  and  a  number 
of  mining  companies.  He  also  has  personal  in- 
terests in  valuable   mining  properties,   and  is   a 
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stockholder    in    the    Highland    Water    Company, 
of  the  Big  Hole  basin. 

In  politics  Mr.  Norris  is  a  stalwart  supporter 
of  Democratic  principles  and  policies,  and  has 
been  an  active  and  effective  worker  for  the  cause. 
He  served  for  five  years  as  city  attorney  of  Dillon, 
is  a  member  of  Beaverhead  county  high  school 
board,  and  in  September,  1900,  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  Smith  as  a  member  of  the  local  board  of 
managers  of  the  state  normal  school,  located  in 
his  home  city,  a  position  he  still  retains,  having 
been  reappointed  in  1901  by  Gov.  Toole.  Having 
unmistakable  hold  upon  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  people  of  Beaverhead  county,  and  recog- 
nized as  a  man  peculiarly  eligible  for  position  of 
public  trust  and  responsibility,  in  1896  Mr.  Norris 
was  made  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  represent- 
ative of  Beaverhead  county  in  the  state  senate. 
He  was  elected  to  this  position  by  a  satisfactory 
majority  and  became  one  of  the  active  and  valu- 
able working  members  of  the  upper  house.  Dur- 
ing the  first  session  he  assisted  in  framing  the 
present  insurance  law  of  the  state,  vigorously 
urging  its  enactment ;  also  the  inheritance  tax  law, 
both  of  which  are  recognized  as  valuable  additions 
to  the  statutory  code  of  the  state.  Upon  the 
assembling  of  the  senate  for  the  second  session 
of  the  Fifth  legislature  Mr.  Norris  was  unanimously 
chosen  president  of  that  body.  During  this  ses- 
sion many  matters  of  great  importance  came 
before  the  senate,  the  most  notable  being  that  in 
connection  with  deciding  as  to  the  senatorial  term, 
or  the  holding-over  prerogatives  of  members. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  privileges 
and  elections  when  this  important  matter  was 
eventually  decided.  During  his  entire  term  Mr. 
Norris  was  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee, 
and  as  president  of  the  senate  served  as  governor 
of  the  state  from  January  14,  1899,  until  March 
ID,  of  the  same  year,  both  the  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant-governor being  absent  from  the  state  dur- 
ing this  interval.  His  ability  as  a  legislator  and 
executive  and  his  inflexible  integrity  in  all  the 
relations  of  life  have  marked  him  as  eligible  for 
still  higher  political  preferment,  and  his  name  has 
been  prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  gubernatorial  office,  which  he  would  not  fail  to 
dignify  and  honor  through  his  able  and  discrimi- 
nating service.  Fraternally  Mr.  Norris  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Masonic  order,  retaining  mem- 
bership in  Dillon  Lodge  No.  30,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
and  enjoys  marked  popularity  in  professional, 
liusiness  and  social  circles. 


April  19,  1892,  Mr.  Norris  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Betty  Wilkins,  who  was  born  in 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  where  her  ancestors  located 
in  the  opening  year  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
being  of  stanch  Revolutionary  stock. 


LUCIUS  NUTTING,  M.  D.— For  more  than 
twenty  years  a  resident  of  Montana,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  contributing  his  best  efforts  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  people  in  alleviating  their  sufferings  and 
aiding  in  building  up  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
state.  Dr.  Nutting  may  not  inappropriately  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  forceful  and  productive  men  who 
have  made  the  history  of  the  northwest  and  re- 
deemed an  immense  section  of  country  from  savage 
wilderness.  He  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  May 
27,  1822,  the  son  of  Bryant  and  Matilda  (Belden) 
Nutting,  natives  of  the  same  state.  He  attended 
the  common  schools  and  also  was  a  student  at  the 
famous  old  "red  school  house  at  Hatfield."  After- 
ward he  passed  four  years  at  Knox  College,  111., 
where  he  took  a  thorough  classical  course.  On 
leaving  school  in  1846  he  returned  to  Massachu- 
setts and  attended  a  course  of  lectures  on  medicine, 
following  that  with  a  course  at  Ru«h  Medical  Col- 
lege, Chicago,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1849.  He  then  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Illinois,  but  after  a  short  time  re- 
moved to  California  and  engaged  in  mining.  There 
he  was  attacked  by  rheumatism  and  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Illinois,  where  he  resumed  the  practice  of 
medicine  and  continued  it  for  six  or  seven  years. 
In  1858  he  removed  to  Kansas  and  engaged  in 
farming  for  twenty  years,  within  which  the  grass- 
hoppers and  successive  drouths  gave  him  consider- 
able trouble.  In  1879  he  removed  to  Arizona,  but 
finding  the  climate  unfavorable  to  his  health  he  re- 
turned to  Kansas,  and  a  few  months  later  came  to 
Montana.  He  located  sixteen  miles  above  Billings, 
on  the  Yellowstone,  and  engaged  in  farming  until 
1894,  when  he  removed  to  Bozeman,  which  has 
since  been  his  home. 

In  politics  Dr.  Nutting  has  always  been  a  consis- 
tent and  zealous  Republican.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Yel- 
lowstone county  after  the  admission  of  Montana 
into  the  Union  as  a  state.  He  was  also  for  many 
years  a  trustee  of  Highland  University.  While 
living  in  Kansas,  in  1862,  he  belonged  to  the  state 
militia  and  took  an  active  interest  in  its  welfare. 
In  church  relations  he  is  a  Presbyterian.     He  was 
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united  in  marriage  on  April  24,  1849,  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Allison,  a  native  of  Washington  count}'. 
Pa.,  the  daughter  of  William  Allison,  a  prosperous 
farmer  of  that  state,  who  removed  with  his  family 
to  Illinois  about  1834.  ]Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nutting  cele- 
brated their  golden  wedding  in  1899,  and  after  two 
years  more  of  happy  wedded  life  she  died  at  Boze- 
man  on  the  morning  of  October  6,  1901,  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years.  Mrs.  Nutting  was  a  very  remark- 
able woman,  and  bore  with  courage  and  with  un- 
complaining fortitude  the  many  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  a  pioneer  woman's  lot  on  the  frontier. 
She  was  a  lover  of  books,  of  music,  of  birds  and  of 
flowers,  and  made  her  successive  homes  beautiful 
with  them,  and  spread  their  refining  influence 
around  her  wherever  she  happened  to  be.  Six  chil- 
dren survived  her :  Mrs.  Julia  Cowan,  of  Spring- 
field, 111. ;  Wilder,  manager  of  a  large  coffee  planta- 
tion in  Mexico ;  Lucius  A.,  William  B.,  Roy  H.  and 
Lillie,  all  residents  of  Montana. 


All  "ILLIAM  B.  NUTTING  is  a  descendant  of 
VV  an  old  Massachusetts  family,  long  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  that  state,  whose  ancestors 
sought  an  asylum  from  persecution  m  the  New 
World  early  in  its  history.  He  was  born  in  Doni- 
phan county,  Kan.,  September  3,  1861,  the  son  of 
Dr.  Lucius  Nutting,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  a 
sketch  of  whom  precedes  this  review.  His  mother 
was  Elizabeth  Allison,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
who,  after  a  long  and  creditable  record  of  useful- 
ness to  her  family  and  others,  died  in  Bozeman, 
Sunday  morning,  October  6,  1901,  nearly  eighty 
years  old.  Mr.  Nutting  passed  his  school  days  in 
Kansas,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  removed  to  Dodge 
City,  where  he  spent  a  year  and  then  removecj  to 
Leadville,  Colo.  There  he  engaged  in  mining  for 
five  years,  came  to  Montana  in  1881  and  located 
on  the  Yellowstone,  where  for  nine  years  he  was 
occupied  in  ranching.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he 
sold  out,  and  removing  to  near  the  Wyoming  state 
line  he  began  operations  in  stockraising,  which 
grew  to  great  proportions,  including  large  numbers 
of  shorthorn  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  of  superior 
breeds.  In  1886  he  organized  the  Bennett  Creek 
Sheep  Company,  and  for  three  years  was  its  gen- 
eral manager.  He  then  started  a  livery  stable  and 
lumber  yard  in  Red  Lodge,  and  conducted  them 
successfully  for  four  years,  still  holding  his  inter- 
ests in  the  Bennett  Creek  Company.     He  sold  his 


livery  stable  and  lumber  yard  at  the  end  of  four 
years,  purchased  the  rest  of  the  stock  of  the  Bennett 
Creek  Company  and  managed  the  enterprise  him- 
self for  three  or  four  years.  He  then  sold  out  and 
removed  to  Red  Lodge,  where  he  has  since  resided 
and  been  engaged  in  real  estate,  which  he  has  car- 
ried on  extensively.  He  is  also  interested  in  the 
Bridger  Lumber  Company,  at  Bridger,  of  which 
his  brother,  Roy  H.  Nutting,  is  the  manager  and 
active  head.  During  the  spring  of  1902  the  Red 
Lodge  State  Bank  was  organized,  Mr.  Nutting  be- 
ing active  in  the  establishment  of  the  same  as 
one  of  its  principal  promoters  and  stockholders, 
and  was  elected  as  its  first  president.  The  bank 
opened  its  doors  for  business  April  ist,  having  a 
capital  stock  of  $20,000,  J.  N.  Tolman  being  vice- 
president,  and  L.  O.  Caswell,  cashier. 

Mr.  Nutting  has  always  manifested  a  lively  and 
intelligent  interest  in  local  affairs,  and  has  allowed 
no  public  enterprise  to  languish  for  want  of  his 
support  and  the  stimulus  his  influence  and  active 
aid  could  give  it.  In  1900  he  was  elected  a  county 
commissioner  for  Carbon  county,  and  was  made 
chairman  of  the  board.  Fraternally  he  is  connected 
with  the  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World.  He  was  united  in  marriage  April  9,  1888, 
with  Miss  Eva  C.  Sellers,  a  native  of  Kansas,  and 
daughter  of  Samuel  Sellers,  who  removed  from 
Kansas  to  Texas,  and  in  1880  came  to  Montana, 
locating  on  the  Yellowstone,  where  he  engaged  in 
the  business  of  raising  stock.  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Nut- 
ting have  one  child,  a  son  named  Roy  Allison  Nut- 
ting. 


P'RED  J.  NYE.— One  of  the  distinctively  pro- 
gressive business  men  of  the  capital  city  is 
he  whose  name  introduces  this  paragraph,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  he  has  worked  his  way  to 
determinate  success  through  his  individual  ef- 
forts, ever  maintaining  that  high  standard  of  in- 
tegrity and  honor  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
German  race,  of  which  he  is  a  representative. 
Mr.  Nye  was  born  in  Prussia,  Germany,  in  1855, 
the  son  of  John  W.  and  Elizabeth  (Becker)  Nye, 
both  natives  of  Prussia,  where  the  respective 
families  had  maintained  abode  for  many  genera- 
tions. His  parents  emigrated  to  America  in  1856, 
locating  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  where  the  father  was 
engaged  in  agriculture  until  his  death,  the 
mother  still  being  a  resident  of  that  city. 

Fred    J.    Nye    may    be    almost    designated    as    a 
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native  son  of  the  American  republic,  since  he  was 
but  one  year  old  when  his  parents  came  to  this 
country.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Marietta  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age, 
in  the  meanwhile  lending  his  aid  in  the  work  of 
the  farm.  He  was  then  apprenticed  to  the  har- 
nessmakers  trade,  in  which  he  became  a  skilled 
workman,  continuing  to  be  employed  in  the  line 
at  Marietta  for  three  years.  In  1870  he  went  to 
Emporia,  Kan.,  and  worked  as  a  journeyman  for 
two  years,  continuing  his  way  westward  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  in  1872,  and  from  that  city  to  Colorado 
Springs,  where  he  remained  until  the  centennial 
year,  1876,  when  he  again  went  west,  stopping  for 
a  time  in  Omaha  and  then  proceeding  to  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  which  continued  to  be  his  headquarters 
until  1877,  when  he  returned  to  Omaha,  from 
which  city  he  made  his  way  to  Evanston,  Wyo., 
where  he  was  engaged  in  business  upon  his  own 
responsibility  until  the  fall  of  1883.  He  arrived 
in  Helena  in  1884,  and  established  the  harness 
and  saddlery  business,  which  he  has  since  con- 
ducted very  successfully.  He  was  associated  in 
business  with  Loyal  W.  Spencer  until  1890,  as 
Spencer  &  Nye,  but  then  purchased  his  partner's 
interest  and  has  since  conducted  the  business  alone 
with  satisfactory  results. 

In  1892  Mr.  Nye  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Bertha  Anders,  a  native  of  Amsterdam, 
N.  Y.,  where  were  also  born  her  parents,  John  and 
Sophia  Anders.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nye  have  one  son, 
Edwin  R.,  born  on  April  10,  1895,  and  one  daugh- 
ter, Arelene,  born  on  March  15,  1901. 

In  politics  Mr.  Nye  exercises  his  franchise  in 
support  of  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  in  which  he  has  taken  the  degree  of 
honor.  He  is  recognized  as  a  reliable  and  straight- 
forward business  man,  and  thus  objective  esteem 
and  confidence  are  his  portion. 


WA.  ORGAIN.— To  the  development  of  the 
great  Treasure  state  of  the  northwest  every 
clime  and  people  have  contributed  thrifty,  industri- 
ous, progressive  men  and  women,  and  their  record 
is  being  written  in  enduring  phrase  in  the  common- 
wealth they  are  erecting.  Even  the  Lone  Star  state 
of  Texas,  with  all  her  own  wealth  of  undeveloped 
resources,  has  lent  a  hand  to  the  building,  and 
helped  to  give  it  strength  and  character.     One  of 


the  most  valuable  of  her  contributions  is  W.  A.  Or- 
gain,  the  leading  merchant  of  Wibaux,  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  citizens  of  Dawson  county.  He  was 
born  in  Williamson  county,  Texas,  March  17,  i860. 
His  parents  are  J-  H.  and  Margaret  (McMordie) 
Orgain,  the  former  a  native  of  Tennessee  who  re- 
moved to  Texas  when  young  and  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising at  Salado,  where  he  carried  on  a  profit- 
able trade  for  years.  He  is  now  living  retired  at 
Temple,  in  his  adopted  state.  The  mother,  a  native 
of  Tennessee,  died  in  Texas  in  1861,  on  the  home- 
stead in  Williamson  county. 

Mr.  Orgain  acquired  his  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools  and  Salado  College,  and  in  1879  went 
to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Here  he  remained  about  four 
years  and  went  to  Rapids  City,  S.  D.,  and  engaged 
in  stockraising  and  dealing  until  1890.  He  then 
came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Wibaux,  then  Min- 
gusville,  and  in  partnership  with  Frank  Cannon  he 
bought  the  general  store  of  Fountain  Brothers  at 
that  place.  This  partnership  continued  until  1896, 
at  which  time  Mr.  Orgain  became  sole  owner  and 
he  has  since  conducted  a  thriving  business  alone. 
The  original  investment  was  about  $3,000,  but  the 
business  has  greatly  enlarged,  and  now  covers  a 
trade  of  nearly  $50,000  a  year,  from  an  extensive 
range  of  productive  and  well  populated  territory. 
The  store  is  prominently  located  on  the  main  corner 
of  the  town,  facing  the  railroad,  is  24x85  feet  in 
size,  and  shelters  a  general  stock  of  magnitude  and 
variety.  Mr.  Orgain  is  also  the  most  considerable 
owner  of  real  estate  in  Wibaux.  In  1895  he  bought 
of  Mrs.  Mary  Nolon,  the  original  owner  of  the 
ground,  forty  acres  of  townsite  land.  About  sixty 
lots  of  this  have  been  platted  and  many  have  been 
sold  and  the  demand  is  continuing  with  a  gratify- 
ing regularity.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Dawson 
County  Bank,  established  at  Wibaux  in  1901.  J- 
B.  Lawless  is  the  vice-president  and  R.  F.  Smith 
cashier.  The  bank  is  a  great  convenience  to  the 
community. 

In  politics  Mr.  Orgain  is  a  Democrat,  but  too 
deeply  engrossed  in  business  to  give  much  atten- 
tion to  party  work.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  as  a 
member  of  Wibaux  Lodge  No.  67.  He  was  mar- 
ried in  1893  to  Miss  Certious  C.  Wills,  a  daughter 
of  S.  M.  Wills,  a  pioneer  and  leading  stockraiser 
of  the  county,  of  whom  extended  notice  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  work.  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Orgain 
have  two  children,  Arthur  Bland  and  Kellogg 
Middler. 
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NICHOLAS  AI.  ERIGKSON.— In  this  publica- 
tion will  be  found  memoirs  of  many  who  have 
figured  prominently  in  the  business,  public  and  so- 
cial life  of  the  state  of  Montana,  each  contributing 
in  his  sphere  of  action  to  the  well  being  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  to  the  advancement  of  its  normal 
and  legitimate  growth.  Such  men  merit  definite 
tributes  of  respect  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  in 
connection  with  the  records  of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed in  a  marked  degree  to  the  material  pros- 
perity and  industrial  activities  of  Fergus  county, 
Nicholas  M.  Erickson  was  known  and  honored  as 
a  sterling  citizen.  He  was  a  native  of  Norway, 
having  been  born  June  ii,  1857,  in  the  famous  old 
fortified  city  of  Bergen,  founded  in  the  eleventh 
century.  He  was  the  son  of  Sievert  and  Anna 
M.  Erickson,  who  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1863,  settling  in  Chicago,  111.,  where  they 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  having  been  the 
parents  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  whom 
three  sons  j'Ct  survive. 

Nicholas  I\I.  Erickson  was  a  lad  of  six  years 
when  the  family  came  to  America,  and  he  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Chicago,  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools.  In  preparing  for  the  active  and 
practical  duties  of  life  he  there  learned  telegraphy, 
becoming  an  expert  operator  and  was  employed  for 
a  number  of  years  in  this  line  at  the  Palmer  House, 
the  most  noted  hotel  of  the  great  Garden  City.  In 
1880  or  '81  Mr.  Erickson  came  to  Montana  and  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Power,  the 
well-known  capitalist  and  business  man  of  Helena, 
and  he  continued  to  be  thus  associated  with  Mr. 
Power  for  a  long  term  of  years,  being  under  his 
employ  first  at  Fort  Benton,  then  in  his  store  at  the 
Indian  agency  at  Poplar  River,  and  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs.  The  trip  from  Fort  Benton  to  Pop- 
lar River  was  made  after  river  traffic  had  closed. 
With  no  guide  but  the  river,  this  distance,  equal  to 
half  the  length  of  the  state,  was  accomplished  in 
an  open  buggy.  The  old-time  settler,  Thomas  Mor- 
gan, was  his  companion  on  this  journey.  Snow  was 
upon  the  ground,  and  when  obliged  to  drive  out  of 
view  of  the  river  the  way  was  sometimes  lost,  and 
the  travelers  suffered  much  from  cold  and  hunger 
before  the  settlement  was  finally  reached. 

In  the  spring  of  1882  Sievert  Erickson  started 
westward  from  Chicago,  hoping  to  make  his  future 
home  with  his  son,  then  at  White  Sulphur  Springs. 
During  the  journey  he  was  a  passenger  on  the  Mis- 
souri river  steamer  Big  Horn,  and  there  on  May  4, 
as  a  result  of  shock  and  cold  caused  by  an  accidental 


fall  overboard  three  days  before,  he  died.  His 
grave  is  at  Mathew's  woodyard,  Dakota,  forty 
miles  below  Fort  Buford,  and  on  the  same  side  of 
the  river,  and  here  he  awaits  the  resurrection. 

In  1883  Nicholas  M.  Erickson  removed  to  what  is 
now  Fergus  county,  and  with  Mr.  Power,  acquired 
the  landed  and  other  interests  of  F.  A.  Janeaux  in 
the  section  Lewistown  now  occupies,  Mr.  Erickson 
obtaining  a  one-half  interest  in  the  company  at  that 
time  for  $5,000.  He  at  once  gave  himself  up 
to  strong  and  persistent  efforts  to  build  a  town 
there ;  succeeded  in  establishing  a  hotel,  some  mer- 
cantile enterprises  and  a  postoffice,  himself  accept- 
ing a  commission  as  the  first  postmaster.  He  was 
also  interested  in  building  up  a  good  school  and 
thus  brought  together  the  forceful  and  productive 
elements  which  have  resulted  in  the  solid  and  per- 
manent establishment  of  the  city  of  Lewistown, 
which  made  such  progress  in  growth  and  develop- 
ment that  when  the  county  of  Fergus  was  formed 
this  place  was  selected  as  the  county-seat.  At  the 
time  of  Mr.  Erickson's  death  the  capitalization  and 
surplus  of  the  Power  Mercantile  Company  had 
reached  the  notable  aggregate  of  more  than 
$100,000;  and  in  effecting  this  almost  phenomenal 
expansion  of  the  enterprise  the  executive  ability  and 
keen  business  acumen  of  Mr.  Erickson  constituted 
important  factors.  He  was  also  a  stockholder  in 
the  Montana  Hardware  Company  of  Lewistown, 
and  in  the  Fergus  County  Bank.  When  the  county- 
seat  was  established  at  Lewistown  and  the  court 
house  was  built  there  the  village  became  a  pushing, 
ambitious  and  enterprising  little  city,  of  which  he 
was  unquestionably  the  founder.  Along  with  other 
important  improvements,  he  was  instrumental  in 
effecting  the  organization  of  the  first  electric  light 
company  in  the  town,  and  was  its  heaviest  stock- 
holder. He  took  no  active  part  in  political  affairs 
save  to  exercise  his  franchise,  giving  his  allegiance 
to  the  Republican  party. 

He  was  devoted  to  his  home  and  home  life  (not 
club  life)  was  to  him  the  ideal  existence,  and  this 
he  enjoyed  to  the  fullest  extent.  He  died  in  the  very 
zenith  of  his  useful  manhood,  passing  away  April 
12,  1894,  closing  a  life  in  which  he  had  achieved 
unequivocal  success  through  his  own  efforts.  His 
death  was  caused  by  pneumonia  contracted  while 
on  a  business  trip  to  Chicago,  death  overtaking  him 
while  on  his  way  home,  and  at  the  Merchants'  Ho- 
tel, St.  Paul.  He  is  buried  in  the  family  lot  in 
Graceland  cemetery,  Chicago.  In  the  same  bury- 
insr  ground  lie  his  mother  and  other  deceased  mem- 
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bers  of  his  family  with  the  exception  of  the  father 
before  mentioned.  On  March  5,  1888,  Mr.  Erick- 
son  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Winifred 
Shipman,  who  was  born  in  Vermont,  the  daughter 
of  Clark  Bigelow  and  Fannie  Augusta  Shipman, 
who  some  years  ago  took  up  their  residence  in  Fer- 
gus county,  Mont.,  where  they  are  now  residing, 
the  father  being  •  successfully  engaged  in  ranching 
and  stock  raising.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erickson  have 
three  children — Anna  M.,  Gratia  and  Gertrude — 
who  remain  with  their  mother  in  their  home  in 
Lewistown.  Mrs.  Erickson  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Randolph  (Vermont)  State  Normal  School,  and 
has  the  historic  distinction  of  being  the  first  school 
mistress  of  Lewistown,  teaching  there  in  December, 
1883,  in  the  old  schoolhouse  now  nearly  opposite 
the  new  business  block  of  the  Citizens'  Electric 
Light  Company.  She  also  taught  the  first  school 
of  Philbrook  in  1882. 


DANIEL  G.  O 'SHEA.— It  is  only  in  America 
that  the  distinctive  title  of  "self-made"  man 
can  be  secured,  and  it  has  been  well  earned  and 
honorably  borne  by  the  gentleman  whose  name 
serves  as  a  caption  to  this  biographical  sketch.  Com- 
ing to  Montana  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  and 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions,  it  is  grat- 
ifying to  note  the  rapid  advancment  he  has  made 
through  his  industry,  native  talent  and  sterling  at- 
tributes of  character.  His  educational  privileges 
were  limited  and  no  special  advantages  fitted  him 
for  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  life,  but  he  was 
industrious,  determined,  ambitious  and  resolute, 
and  these  qualities  have  enabled  him  to  overcome 
difficulties  and  obstacles  and  to  attain  the  goal  of 
well-merited  success  and  won  him  the  respect  and 
commendation  of  all. 

The  fair  Emerald  Isle  claims  Mr.  O'Shea  as  one 
of  its  native  sons,  since  he  was  born  in  County 
Cork,  Ireland,  on  February  6,  1863,  being  the  son 
of  Patrick  O'Shea,  who  was  born  in  the  same 
county  and  has  there  passed  his  entire  life.  Our 
subject  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  land  as 
opportunity  afforded,  and  when  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  he  severed  the  home  ties  and 
valiantly  set  forth  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America. 
Arriving  in  the  port  of  New  York  in  1881  he  came 
to  Montana  and  for  a  time  devoted  his  attention 
to  prospecting  and  mining,  thereafter  continuing  to 
be  variously  employed  until  1887,  when  he  perma- 


nently located  in  Carbon  county,  entering  the  employ 
of  the  Rocky  Fork  Coal  Company  in  a  minor  ca- 
pacity. Earnest  application  and  fidelity  to  duty 
soon  gained  him  advancement,  and  he  continued 
to  be  made  the  recipient  of  cumulative  responsi- 
bilities. In  1893  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  respon- 
sible position  of  paymaster  and  bookkeeper  of  the 
company,  which  he  held  until  1899,  when  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  office  of  resident  manager,  in  which 
capacity  he  has  continued  to  render  most  efficient 
and  discriminating  service.  During  his  regime  va- 
rious and  extensive  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  plant  of  the  company,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a  large 
three-story  building  which  is  utilized  for  blacksmith, 
carpenter  and  machine  shops  and  as  a  general  store- 
house. The  building  is  encased  in  galvanized  iron 
and  is  of  attractive  architectural  design ;  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  the  company  has  in  course  of  erec- 
tion a  Luhrig  washer,  this  being  a  German  patent 
process  designed  for  washing  the  smaller  sizes  of 
coal,  and  the  plant  being  installed  is  guaranteed  to 
wash  500  tons  of  coal  in  ten  hours.  The  new  build- 
ing demanded  for  the  accommodation  of  this  valu- 
able improvement  is  four  stories  in  height  and  77K 
114  feet.  Mr.  O'Shea  is  president  of  the  Rocky 
Fork  Town  &  Electric  Company,  which  owns  the 
town  site  and  the  Hotel  Spoflford.  He  was  one  of 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  Carbon  County  Bank, 
at  Red  Lodge,  and  was  a  director  of  the  institution 
for  some  time  after  its  organization.  He  has  also 
erected  a  number  of  dwellings  in  the  city,  and  is 
the  owner  of  one  of  the  finest  brick  business  blocks, 
the  ground  floor  and  basement  being  occupied  by 
the  Carbon  Mercantile  Company,  while  the  upper 
floor  is  arranged  for  office  purposes.  Our  sub- 
ject's home  is  attractively  located  in  Hauser  avenue 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  city.  From 
these  facts  it  may  be  seen  that  Mr.  O'Shea  has 
shown  a  lively  interest  in  the  progress  and  material 
upbuilding  of  Red  Lodge ;  and  it  may  well  be  said 
that  no  more  loyal,  enthusiastic  and  public-spirited 
citizen  can  be  found.  Having  the  deepest  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  honest  toil,  through  which  his 
own  advancement  has  come,  Mr.  O'Shea  recog- 
nizes true  worth  of  character  and  is  genial  in  his 
intercourse  with  all  classes.  Thus  he  has  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Carbon  county, 
and  hosts  of  friends  and  well-wishers. 

A  stanch  Democrat  Mr.  O'Shea  has  ever  taken 
interest  in  public  affairs  and  given  his  influence  and 
aid  to  the  party  on  all  occasions,  but  invariably  re- 
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fused  to  permit  his  name  in  connection  with  politi- 
cal prefermeht.  On  one  occasion,  however,  during 
his  absence  from  the  county,  he  was  nominated  for 
the  state  senate.  In  1900  he  had  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  the  three  presidential  electors  of  his 
party  from  Montana. 

In  June,  1901,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  O'Shea  to  Miss  Eleanor  Cavanagh,  who  was 
born  in  Ireland,  being  the  daughter  of  Edward 
Cavanagh,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  London,  Eng- 
land. 


■\  1 'ILLIAM  C.  ORR.— For  more  than  a  third  of 
VV  a  century  the  honored  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  identified  with  the  industrial  activities  of  Beav- 
erhead county,  contributing  to  its  material  progress 
and  prosperity  to  an  extent  equalled  by  few  of  his 
contemporaries.  An  extensive  landowner  and  stock- 
grower  of  this  section,  he  was  an  important  factor 
in  all  industrial  and  commercial  interests,  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  advancement  of  the  general 
welfare.  Few  lives  furnish  a  more  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  wise  application  of  sound  principles 
and  safe  conservatism.  The  story  of  his  success  is 
short  and  simple,  contains  no  exciting  chapters,  but 
is  replete  with  qualities  which  assure  prosperity. 
His  private  and  business  life,  pregnant  with  interest 
and  incentive — no  matter  how  lacking  in  dramatic 
action — is  the  record  of  an  honorable  career,  consis- 
tent with  itself  and  its  possibilities.  Such  lives  de- 
mand perpetual  memorial  in  publications  of  this 
nature,  and  we  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  here 
present  a  review  of  the  career  of  this  honored  pio- 
neer. 

William  C.  Orr  was  born  in  County  Down,  Ire- 
land, April  II,  1829,  the  son  of  Matthew  and  Han- 
nah (Tumey)  Orr,  both  of  stanch  old  Scottish  line- 
age. The  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  potash  in 
County  Down,  whence  the  family  migrated  to  Amer- 
ica, in  1833,  locating  in  Ohio,  where  the  parents 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  William  C, 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the 
eighth  in  order  of  birth  of  the  nine  children,  and 
his  educational  advantages  were  such  as  were  af- 
forded in  the  public  schools  of  the  old  Buckeye 
state,  since  he  was  but  five  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  parent's  removal  to  the  United  States.  He 
was  eleven  years  of  age  when  death  deprived  him 
of  a  father's  care  and  guidance,  hence  he  was  early 
required  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources.  At  the 
age  noted  Mr.  Orr  went  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  for 


the  purpose  of  becoming  a  carriagemaker,  and  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  went  to  Vicksburg,  Miss., 
where  he  found  employment  at  his  trade.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  years  he  purchased  the  wood- 
working department  of  the  shop  in  which  he  had 
been  employed,  in  1853  purchased  the  blacksmith- 
ing  department,  and  thus  became  sole  proprietor 
of  the  establishment.  He  sold  the  business  within 
the  same  year  and  started  for  the  Pacific  coast,  be- 
coming one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  Shasta  valley, 
in  northern  California.  There  he  took  up  a  ranch 
and  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  raising  for  a  few 
years.  He  also  devoted  some  attention  to  mining, 
but  the  labor  proving  too  arduous  he  eventually 
abandoned  all  operations  in  this  line. 

In  1856  a  partnership  was  effected  with  Philip 
H.  Poindexter,  who  secured  an  interest  in  the 
ranching  and  stock  enterprise  established  by  Mr. 
Orr.  The  deep  friendship  and  harmony  which 
characterized  their  relationship  is  significantly  evi- 
dent when  we  recur  to  the  fact  that  they  continued 
in  partnership  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Orr,  the  alli- 
ance being  thus  inviolate  and  consecutive  for  al- 
most half  a  century.  In  the  early  days  of  their  part- 
nership the  firm  of  Poindexter  &  Orr  purchased 
cattle  and  drove  the  same  into  California,  where 
they  had  butcher  shops  in  the  various  mining  dis- 
tricts. In  1863  they  began  driving  cattle  through 
to  Idaho  City  and  other  mining  points  in  what  are 
now  the  states  of  Idaho  and  Montana.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1865,  Mr.  Orr  came  to  Bannack  with  a  herd 
of  beef  cattle,  and  at  this  time  the  firm  took  a  tract 
of  choice  land  on  the  Blacktail  creek.  The  following 
spring  Mr.  Orr  returned  to  California  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  cattle  and  he  and  his  partner  located 
on  the  new  ranch  in  Beaverhead  county.  On  their 
trip  to  Montana  they  were  obliged  to  pass  around 
by  way  of  Little  Humboldt  river,  taking  this  some- 
v/hat  circuitous  route  in  order  to  avoid  the  Indians, 
who  were  showing  marked  hostility  and  commit- 
ting many  depredations.  In  the  party  were  about 
fourteen  men,  and  the  Indians  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  bring  about  a  conflict.  Preceding  the  party 
was  a  company  of  forty-one  Chinese,  and  all  save 
cne  were  killed  by  the  Indians,  therefore  danger 
beset  the  party  in  driving  the  cattle  along  the  trail 
to  their  destination.  At  Fort  McDermott  they  se- 
cured an  escort  of  soldiers,  who  accompanied  them 
as  far  as  F"ort  Lyons.  On  the  Humboldt  river  Mr. 
Orr  narrowly  escaped  death  from  poisoning.  Large 
rumbers  of  the  cattle  died  from  poison  of  some 
order.     Mr.   Orr  finally  made  an  investigation  by 
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dissecting  a  Durham  cow,  and  the  insects  so  in- 
oculated his  bare  arm  with  the  poisoned  blood  of 
the  animal  that  his  life  was  saved  with  difficulty. 
Inoculation  by  insects  is  now  attracting  much  at- 
tention on  the  part  of  scientists,  and  the  case  of 
Mr.  Orr  iS;  one  worthy  of  note. 

The  firm  of  Poindexter  &  Orr  became  the  most 
extensive  dealers  in  line  horses,  cattle  and  sheep 
in  this  part  of  the  state,  while  the  area  of  their  fine 
ranch  property  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Orr's  death  ag- 
gregated 30,000  acres.  They  were  among  the  first 
to  bring  cattle  and  sheep  into  Montana  for  breeding 
purposes.  In  addition  to  stockgrowing  they  also 
secured  quantities  of  grain  and  hay.  They  made  a 
specialty  of  raising  highgrade  shorthorn  cattle, 
and  were  the  first  to  introduce  imported  draft 
horses.  Their  stock  ranch  shows  the  finest  types 
of  Percheron,  Norman  and  Clydesdale  horses  and 
French  coach  horses,  the  Clydesdale  horses  being 
imported  direct  from  England.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  this  firm  much  has  been  done  to  advance  the 
stockgrowing  industry,  and  to  raise  the  grade  in 
the  various  lines.  Mr.  Orr  was  also  associated  with 
Mr.  Poindexter  in  the  ownership  of  a  large  herd 
of  horses  in  Custer  county,  and  the  estate  still  re- 
tains the  extensive  interests  accumulated  through 
Mr.  Orr's  well-directed  enterprise.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  the  following  reference  was  made  to  the 
operations  of  the  firm,  in  connection  with  an  obitu- 
ary notice  in  the  Helena  Record :  "Coming  here 
in  tlie  early  days,  they  secured  a  quantity  of  the 
choice  lands  in  this  valley,  selected  principally  on 
Blacktail  creek,  which  comes  into  the  Beaverhead 
from  the  east  at  Dillon.  They  made  a  specialty  of 
of  raising  draft  horses,  and  for  many  years  supplied 
the  major  portion  of  the  heavy  horses  raised  in  the 
state.  In  cattle  as  well  as  sheep  they  were  success- 
ful, and  they  easily  rank  with  the  leaders  of  the 
stock  industry  of  the  state.  Poindexter  &  Orr  are 
the  owners  of  the  square  and  compass  brand  which 
is  borne  by  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle  in  Mon- 
tana." 

In  his  political  proclivities  Mr.  Orr  supported 
the  Democratic  party,  but  never  took  an  active  part 
in  political  affairs,  nor  consented  to  allow  his  name 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  political  candidacy. 
Fraternally  he  was  a  consistent  and  loyal  member 
of  the  Masonic  order,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  its 
affairs  and  being  identified  with  Dillon  Lodge  No. 
30,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Dillon  Chapter  No.  8.  R.  A.  M. ; 
St.  Elmo  Commandery  No.  7,  K.  T. ;  also  with  the 
adjunct   organizations,   the   Order   of  the   Eastern 


Star  and  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

At  Birmingham,  Ohio,  February  27,  1869,  Mr. 
Orr  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rachel  Cun- 
nard,  who  was  born  in  Guernsey  county,  that  state, 
the  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Sinah  (McGrew) 
Cunnard,  among  the  honored  pioneers  of  Ohio  and 
natives  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Orr 
survives  her  husband  and  maintains  her  home  in 
the  city  of  Dillon.  By  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Orr  she 
became  the  mother  of  six  sons,  all  of  whom  survive, 
their  names,  in  order  of  birth,  being  as  follows : 
Matthew,  Ernest,  William,  Charles,  Bert  and  John. 

Mr.  Orr  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest  May 
II,  1901,  and  the  people  of  Beaverhead  county,  as 
well  as  the  old-timers  throughout  the  state,  mani- 
fested deep  regret  upon  receiving  the  tidings  of  his 
demise.  He  was  unassuming  and  kindly,  and  his 
sterling  character  won  uniform  confidence  and  es- 
teem. His  funeral  was  held  from  the  Masonic 
temple  in  Dillon  and  was  attended  by  friends  from 
all  parts  of  the  county,  many  coming  a  distance  of 
ICO  miles  to  pay  this  final  tribute  of  respect  to  their 
friend  of  many  years. 


T  FEE.  O'CONNELL.— We  now  touch  briefly 
J  the  record  of  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
important  office  of  sheriff  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county  and  who  has  in  this  capacity  rendered  so 
effective  "and  discriminating  service  as  to  gain  to 
him  the  endorsement  of  all  classes  of  citizens, 
without  regard  to  political  affiliations.  Jeff. 
O'Connell  is  a  native  of  Wright  county,  Minn., 
having  been  born  at  Waverly  Mills,  on  June  3, 
1861,  the  son  of  Jefferson  and  Anna  (Hartnett) 
O'Connell,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  the 
Emerald  Isle,  whence  they  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  in  early  childhood  and  reared  in 
New  York  city,  where  their  marriage  eventually 
was  solemnized.  Of  their  eleven  children  only 
one  is  deceased.  In  1855  they  removed  to 
Minnesota,  where  the  father  engaged  in  farming, 
in  which  he  is  still  occupied,  and  three  of  his  sons 
are  now  residents  of  Montana. 

Jeff.  O'Connell,  Jr.,  was  reared  in  Minnesota, 
where  his  educational  facilities  were  afforded  in 
a  primitive  log  school  house.  He  duly  profited 
by  the  opportunities  that  were  his,  and  early  be- 
came inured  to  the  work  of  the  farm,  devoting  his 
attention   to   agriculture   in   that   state   for    some 
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time  after  attaining  mature  years.  In  1887  he 
went  to  New  York,  where  for  a  time  he  was  iden- 
tified with  steamboating  on  the  Hudson  river, 
after  which  he  retraced  his  way  westward  to  north- 
ern Wisconsin,  securing  employment  in  the  iron 
mines  at  Hurley.  In  1890  he  came  to  Helena, 
where  he  engaged  with  the  Montana  Central  Rail- 
road for  two  years  as  a  bridge  carpenter.  In 
1892  he  was  appointed  to  membership  on  the 
police  force  of  Helena  under  John  Curtin,  chief 
of  the  department,  and  in  this  branch  of  the  city's 
service  he  was  retained  until  the  fall  of  1900,  when 
he  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  county,  an  office  to 
which  he  was  peculiarly  eligible,  both  by  reason 
of  his  police  experience  and  his  executive  ability. 
He  is  an  excellent  judge  of  humanity  and  this 
gives  him  peculiar  power  in  the  controlling  of  the 
criminal  class.  He  is  giving  an  excellent  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  his  office,  being  worthy  of 
the  preferment  which  has  thus  come  to  him.  In 
politics  Mr.  O 'Council  has  ever  been  unflagging 
in  his  support  of  the  Democratic  party  and  its 
principles,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
and  of  the  Elks.  In  1890  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Hannah  McGuire, 
who  was  born  on  Prince  Edward  Island,  in  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
four  children,  Jeff.  A.,  Nellie,  Catherine  and 
Margaret  M. 


GEORGE  E.  OYLER.— In  the  Old  Dominion 
were  born  James  and  Mary  (Pinkley)  Oyler, 
who  removed  to  Indiana  and  thence  to  Franklin 
county.  Mo.,  where,  on  June  22,  1844,  was  born 
to  them  a  son,  receiving  the  name  of  George  E. 
In  the  family  were  four  other  sons  and  four 
daughters,  but  it  is  of  the  one  first  mentioned  that 
this  article  has  to  do,  since  he  is  numbered  among 
the  worthy  pioneers  of  Montana,  and  now  one  of 
the  progressive  and  prosperous  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Gallatin  county.  A  man  of  unassum- 
ing character,  he  has  quietly  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way.  Typical  American  that  he  is,  he 
served  valiantly  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  while  on  the  western  frontier 
he  participated  in  many  of  the  stirring  events 
which  marked  that  epoch.  Personal  modesty 
cannot  absolve  him  from  recognition  in  this 
work,  where  tribute  is  paid  to  many  other  sterling 
pioneers  of  the  state. 


Mr.  Oyler  was  reared  on  the  old  farmstead  in 
Missouri,  receiving  such  educational  advantages 
as  the  place  and  period  afforded.  He  was  not 
twenty  years  of  age  when  the  horrors  of  civil 
war  engulfed  the  country,  but  his  intrinsic 
patriotism  led  him  to  tender  his  services  in  defense 
of  the  Union.  On  June  18,  1861,  Mr.  Oyler  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  Company  I,  Twenty-first 
Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry,  Col.  Aloore  com- 
manding, and  was  thereafter  engaged  in  scouting 
duty  until  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  in  which  his  regi- 
ment took  an  active  part,  also  in  the  engagement 
at  Corinth,  then  returned  to  Missouri,  where  it 
followed  Price  on  his  famous  raid.  He  followed 
the  fortunes  of  his  regiment  and  he  was  honor- 
ably discharged  at  Nashville  in  1864,  having  served 
six  months  beyond  his  three  years  term  of  en- 
listment. Returning  to  Missouri  he  re-enlisted 
in  Company  G,  Fourteenth  Missouri  Cavalry,  Col. 
Gravely,  the  command  going  to  the  plains  and 
stationed  along  the  Sante  Fe  road  to  fight  the 
hostile  Indians  ;  but  a  treaty  was  made  and  trouble 
avoided.  He  returned  with  his  regiment  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  was  there  honorably 
discharged  in  October,  1865,  returned  to  Missouri, 
being  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  when  news  was 
received  of  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Oyler  passed  the  winter  in  Missouri,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1866,  started  on  the  overland  journey 
tc  Montana,  driving  a  team  of  oxen.  The  party 
had  no  encounters  with  Indians  en  route,  but 
previous  trains  were  not  so  fortunate.  They 
crossed  the  ferry  at  Big  Horn,  the  boat  being  a 
dug-out,  used  to  transport  the  wagons,  the  oxen 
being  made  to  swim.  Upon  returning  for  other 
portions  of  the  outfit  they  transferred  a  number 
of  Cheyenne  Indians  across,  everything  being  over 
before  night.  Soon  afterwara  a  large  mule  train 
arrived  on  the  opposite  bank,  but  before  morning 
the  Indians  had  made  away  with  every  mule  in 
the  outfit,  leaving  the  emigrants  with  only  their 
wagons.  The  company  continued  its  journey  to 
Gallatin  valley,  arriving  in  Bozeman  on  the  25th 
of  July,  where  they  disbanded.  Mr.  Oyler  and  two 
companions  proceeded  to  Helena,  remained  but  a 
short  time  and  then  returned  to  Gallatin  valley, 
where  Mr.  Oyler  was  employed  by  John  Nixon. 
In  the  spring  of  1867  he  worked  for  Philip 
Thorp  and  remained  with  him  the  following  sum- 
mer. In  the  spring  of  1868  he  went  to  the  Crow 
creek  mining  district,  engaged  in  mining  in  that 
vicinity  for  two  years,  but  his  success  being  of  a 
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negative  character  he  returned  to  Gallatin  valley 
and  took  up  a  claim  of  i6o  acres  and  engaged  in 
stockraising  for  seven  years,  but  later  turned  his 
attention  to  the  sheep  business,  engaging  therein 
extensively  until  1896,  having  an  average  of  4,000 
head.  In  the  year  noted  he  disposed  of  his  sheep 
and  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  cattle  busi- 
ness, which  has  been  his  principal  iield  of  indus- 
trial operations  ever  since.  Mr.  Oyler  now  has 
a  valuable  ranch  of  1,600  acres,  upon  which  he 
raises  large  quantities  of  timothy,  a  portion  of  the 
tract  being  under  irrigation ;  but  the  larger 
amount,  being  low  bottom  lands  of  great  fertility, 
requires  no  irrigation,  the  confluence  of  the  East 
and  West  Gallatin  rivers  being  on  his  ranch.  He 
raises  principally  shorthorn  cattle,  and  usually 
has  about  300  head.  He  has  been  successful  in  his 
efforts,  and  his  integrity  and  honesty  of  purpose' 
have  gained  the  esteem  and  good  will  of  all  who 
know  him.  In  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  maintains  a  lively  inter- 
est in  his  old  comrades  in  arms  by  retaining  mem- 
bership in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

In  a  reminiscent  way  it  may  be  stated  that  in 
1 87 1  Mr.  Oyler  had  on  one  occasion  started  out 
to  call  at  the  home  of  his  neighbor,  John  Nixon, 
and  noticed  a  band  of  Cheyenne  Indians  not  far 
distant.  Mr.  Nixon  lived  only  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant,  and  just  as  our  subject  passed 
around  a  bend  in  the  road  he  saw  the  savages 
moving  rapidly  about  his  neighbor's  house,  but 
on  approaching  nearer,  not  supposing  anything 
was  wrong,  he  discovered  that  Mr.  Nixon  had 
been  shot  by  the  Indians,  who  made  away  with 
his  horses.  Mr.  Oyler  at  once  assembled  a  party 
of  settlers  and  started  in  pursuit,  but  after  pro- 
ceeding many  miles  over  the  mountains,  down 
Big  Timber  and  across  the  Yellowstone,  thej 
finally  abandoned  the  chase,  finding  it  impossible 
to  overtake  the  miscreants. 

On  December  24,  1882,  Mr.  Oyler  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  J.  Perks,  a  daughter 
of  William  Perks,  concerning  whom  an  individual 
sketch  will  be  found  on  another  page  of  this 
volume,  and  of  this  happy  union  six  children  have 
been  born,  namely :  Henry  J.,  Fontie,  Robert, 
Maud,  Benjamin  and  an  infant  daughter. 


HON.  HENRY  M.  PARCHEX,  furiner  presi- 
dent and  manager  of  the  Helena  P<i\ver  and 
Light  Company,  and  one  of  Helena's  most  liberal 


and  enterprising  business  men,  was  born  in 
Prussia  on  June  13,  1839,  the  son  of  George  and 
Mary  Parchen,  also  natives  of  Prussia.  The 
father,  as  was  also  the  grandfather,  was  both  a 
miller  and  the  mill  owner.  In  1848  the  family 
came  to  the  United  States  and  first  settled  at 
Townline,  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Here  they  resided 
until  1 861  when  they  removed  to  Richardson 
county,  Neb.  Here  George  Parchen  purchased 
a  farm  and  engaged  in 'agriculture  until  his  death 
in  1895.  Of  his  four  children  three  are  Hving. 
Henry  M.  Parchen  was  the  youngest  of  these 
children.  He  remained  at  home  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  his  education  consisted 
of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  and  a  thorough 
course  in  the  Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College 
at  Buffalo.  Upon  leaving  that  college  he  was 
a  clerk  at  Townline  until  1857,  when  he  removed 
to  Marshall  county,  Ind.  Here  Mr.  Parchen  re- 
mained until  1858,  and  then  went  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  in  1862  he  removed  to  Denver,  Colo., 
and  was  a  bookkeeper  in  the  Planter's  House. 
The  following  spring  he  took  charge  of  the  Mas- 
sasoit  House,  at  Central  City,  for  himself,  and  in 
this  business  he  continued  for  some  time.  In 
July,  1864,  Mr.  Parchen  first  came  to  Montana, 
where  he  was  employed  as  bookkeeper  in  the 
mercantile  house  of  Erfurt,  Busch  &  Co.,  at 
Virginia  City,  until  1865,  when,  in  company  with 
Dr.  Wernigk  and  Louis  Keysser,  he  opened  a 
drug  and  grocery  store  at  Helena.  Later  the 
firm  of  Parchen  &  Painter  was  formed  by  him 
and  W.  S.  Painter.  This  did  an  extensive  whole- 
sale and  retail  trade,  reaching  out  in  all  direc- 
tions throughout  the  state.  As  business  increased 
branch  stores  were  estabHshed  at  Deer  Lodge 
and  other  points.  In  1874  Mr.  Parchen  purchased 
his  partner's  interest  and  continued  the  business 
with  constantly  increasing  volume  and  profit  as 
H.  M.  Parchen  &  Co.,  and  under  his  able,  sa- 
gacious and  judicious  management  it  has  become 
the  leading  wholesale  and  retail  drug  house  in 
Montana. 

In  the  building  of  the  three  branch  roads  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  from  Helena  Mr.  Parchen  was 
largely  instrumental.  He  is  also  a  director  and 
heavy  stockholder  in  the  Helena  Gas  Company, 
the  Electric  Light  and  Street  Railway  Company, 
and  when  their  consolidation  was  effected  he  was 
president  of  the  new  organization  from  1894  until 
1900.  In  addition  to  his  connection  with  these 
important  industries,  which  are   of  so   great   ad- 
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vantage  to  the  city  of  Helena,  he  is  largely  in- 
terested in  mines  and  smelting  works  and  is  a 
heavy  holder  of  realty  in  and  about  the  city. 
Mr.  Parchen  has  founded  many  enterprises  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  growth  and  development 
of  this  section  of  the  country,  and  it  is  this 
ceaseless  enterprise  and  progressive  spirit  that 
has  won  for  him  warm  encomiums  from  the  cit- 
izens of  his  home  city  and  the  state  at  large. 
As  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Helena  Board  of 
Trade  Mr.  Parchen  was  prominent,  and  he  was 
honored  with  its  initial  presidency.  He  is  also 
a  large  holder  of  land,  cattle  and  sheep  in  Cas- 
cade county,  connected  with  the  Cascade  Land 
Company.  Before  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Parchen 
affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  voting  for 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  president  in  i860.  Since 
the  second  election  of  President  Lincoln,  how- 
ever, he  has  been  a  stanch  Republican  and  has 
been  chosen  by  that  party  to  positions  of  honor 
and  trust.  For  three  years  he  was  a  county 
commissioner  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  and 
he  also  served  in  the  twelfth  session  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature.  Fraternally  Mr.  Parchen  is 
prominent  in  Masonry  in  both  the  York  and  Scot- 
tish rites,  and  for  twenty-nine  years  he  has  served 
as  grand  treasurer  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the 
state.  In  1872  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Emma  D'Acheul,  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  of  French 
parents.  They  have  four  children,  Adele  M., 
Henry  G.,  Albert  D.  and  Ruehling  A.  Finan- 
cially, politically  and  socially  the  career  of  Henry 
M.  Parchen  has  been  eminently  successful.  He 
has  carved  his  way  to  prominence  and  fortune 
by  force  of  character  and  the  best  of  business 
judgment  and  the  highest  integrity.  His  name 
throughout  Montana  is  a  synonym  for  square 
dealing  and  honesty.  Socially  he  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  of  men  and  his  popularity  in  all 
circles  is  unbounded.  As  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  influential  citizens  of  Helena  he  num- 
bers a  host  of  warm  personal  and  business  friends. 


CHARLES  H.  PADLEY.— The  capable  in- 
cumbent of  the  important  office  of  sheriff  of 
Beaverhead  county  is  Mr.  Padley,  who  has  given 
an  administration  which  reflects  credit  upon  him 
as  an  executive,  and  it  is  with  satisfaction  that  we 
incorporate  in  this  volume  a  brief  review  of  his 
career. 


j\Ir.  Padley  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Delaware, 
having  been  born  in  the  city  of  Dover,  August 
22,  1858,  a  son  of  James  and  Annie  (Beck) 
Padley,  natives  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  of 
stanch  old  English  lineage.  The  father  came  to 
America  about  the  year  1845,  locating  in  Dela- 
ware, where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  for  a  long  term  of  years  and 
where  he  still  resides.  His  wife  also  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1845,  accompanying  her  parents, 
who  located  in  Delaware,  where  her  marriage  to 
Mr.  Padley  was  solemnized.  They  became  the 
parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth,  and 
one  of  nine  still  living.  Charles  H.  Padley  se- 
cured from  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state 
his  early  education  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the 
homestead  farm  for  some  years  after  leaving 
school.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  removed 
to  Illinois  and  engaged  in  farm  work  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  diversified  with  employment  in  a 
meat  market  at  Oregon,  his  object  being  to 
thoroughly  learn  the  butchering  business.  He 
was  identified  with  this  line  of  business  at  Oregon 
for  ten  years  and  then  removed  to  'Foreston, 
Ogle  county.  111.,  where  he  purchased  a  market 
and  conducted  the  same  until  the  spring  of  1885. 
(Jn  the  1 8th  of  April  of  that  year  he  arrived  in 
Dillon,  Mont.,  and  effected  the  purchase  of  an 
established  butchering  business,  to  which  he  has 
since  given  close  attention,  catering  to  a  large 
and  representative  patronage.  He  has  gained  dis- 
tinctive recognition  as  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  thriving  little  city,  his  acquaintance- 
ship throughout  the  county  being  wide  and  his 
personal  popularity  unmistakable. 

Mr.  Padley  has  ever  rendered  an  unwavering 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party  and  its  prin- 
ciples, and  in  Dillon  has  been  called  upon  to  fill 
various  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility.  He 
was  elected  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  alder- 
men in  1889,  and  re-elected  for  three  terms.  In 
i8y4  he  was  elevated  to  the  chief  executive  of- 
fice, being  chosen  mayor  of  Dillon  and  giving  a 
discriminating,  economical  and  businesslike  ad- 
ministration of  the  city's  affairs.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Beaverhead  county,  and  the 
popular  verdict  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  was 
that  ni)  incinnbent  had  ever  gi\-en  a  more  capable  and 
satisfactor\'  service.  In  1899  the  sheriff  of  the 
count}  resigned  his  ])osition,  and  in  casting  about 
for  an   eligible  successor  it   was  but  natural  that 
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j\lr.  Padley  should  be  selected  for  appointment  to 
the  office  for  the  unexpired  term.  At  the  regular 
election  in  the  fall  of  1900  he  was  elected  to  the 
office,  and  his  tenure  of  the  same  is  certain  to 
redound  to  the  interests  of  the  county  and  to  the 
conservation  of  law  and  order.  Fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees 
and  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  having 
held  office  in  each  and  being  past  sachem  of  the 
latter  at  the  present  time. 

On  October  18,  1883,  Mr.  Padley  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Nellie  May  Potter,  who  was 
born  in  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Mary 
Potter.  They  are  the  parents  of  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  Delaware,  born  October  10,  1885, 
is  at  present  a  student  m  the  Dillon  high  school ; 
and  Maud,  born  March  15,  1887,  is  a  pupil  in  the 
public  schools.  The  family  are  highly  esteemed 
in  the  city  of  their  home,  and  take  a  part  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community,  the  pleasant  family 
residence  being  a  center  of  unreserved  hospi- 
talitv. 


MONTGOMERY  H.  PARKER,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  members  of  Montana's  ju- 
diciary, is  a  resident  of  Boulder,  Jefferson  county, 
and  judge  of  the  Fifth  judicial  district.  His  an- 
cestry antedates  the  Revolutionary  stock  of  Amer- 
ica, as  on  his  mother's  side  it  is  traced  to  the 
early  Duke  of  Argyll,  Scotland.  On  his  father's 
side  the  family  were  English,  having  emigrated 
to  Maryland  at  an  early  Colonial  day.  Here  his 
grandfather,  Wilson  H.  Parker,  was  born.  Sub- 
sequently he  moved  to  Fayette  county,  Ky.,  where 
he  owned  a  valuable  plantation  and  was  recog- 
nized as  a  leading  citizen.  He  married  Miss  Char- 
lotte Ashby,  a  daughter  of  Capt.  John  Ashby, 
of  Virginia,  and  had  four  sons.  At  the  age  of 
sixty-five  the  mother  died,  her  husband  surviving 
her  ten  years.  The  father  of  Judge  Parker,  Mont- 
gomery Parker,  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Ky., 
on  December  16,  1821.  He  married  with  Miss 
Nancy  Hunt,  daughter  of  Wilson  Hunt,  also  of 
Fayette  county.  Montgomery  Parker  lived  long 
on  his  Kentucky  plantation  and  held  a  high  posi- 
tion in  the  community  for  his  strong  character 
and  great  ability.  During  the  Civil  war  he  served 
in  the  Confederate  army.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Parker  three  children  were  born.  Mrs.  Parker 
was  a  woman  of  strong  and  deep  religious  con- 
victions, belonging    to    the     Presbyterian     church. 


and  her  untimely  death,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  was  felt  as  a  loss  to  the  entire  com- 
nmnity.  Her  husband  survived  her  until  he  was 
fifty-six  years  of  age.     They  had  three  children. 

Montgomery  H.  Parker  was  born  in  Fayette 
county,  Ky.,  on  September  16,  1856.  He  passed 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  in  Kentucky,  and 
was  a  witness  of  and  an  occasional  participant 
in  the  many  stirring  scenes  that  have  contributed 
to  make  portions  of  the  state  classic  ground. 
With  the  free-handed,  hearty  hospitality  of  old- 
time  Kentuckians  he  was  early  made  familiar, 
and  this  entered  into  his  own  nature  and  largely 
accounts  for  his  many  generous  traits  of  char- 
acter. After  an  excellent  elementary  education 
he  entered  the  Kentucky  State  University.  To  the 
system  and  methods  of  this  splendidly  endowed 
institution  he  brought  the  same  studious  assid- 
uity that  had  marked  his  progress  in  the  public 
schools  and  in  1879  he  was  graduated  with  high 
honors.  With  all  of  the  energy  of  his  nature 
he  engaged  in  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Smith  &  Stoll,  at  Lexington.  He  soon  realized 
that  the  added  benefits  of  a  collegiate  law  course 
would  prove  of  incalculable  advantage,  and  the 
same  year  returned  to  the  State  University  and 
entered  the  law  department,  than  which  there  is 
none  better  in  the  Union,  and  was  graduated 
twelve  months  later.  Thus  thoroughly  equipped 
he  was  immediateh-  admitted  to  practice. 

Judge  Parker  came  to  Montana  in  1880.  He 
fully  realized  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  new 
country  and  the  people  with  whom  he  had  cast 
his  lot,  but  with  far-seeing  sagacity  he  also  saw  a 
glowing  future  for  the  territory  and  with  the  people 
he  was  content  to  labor  and  to  wait.  At  first  he  lo- 
cated in  the  Missouri  valley,  satisfied  to  begin  his 
life  work  in  a  far  humbler  capacity  than  was  encom- 
passed by  his  youthful  ambition.  He  taught 
school  near  Townsend,  at  that  time  in  Meagher, 
now  Broadwater  county.  For  two  years  he  re- 
mained there  and  in  1882  located  at  Radersburg, 
JeiTerson  county,  then  the  county  seat,  and  so 
affording  better  opportunities  for  the  practice  of 
law.  He  remained  there  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  built  up  a  successful  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice, but  in  1887  he  removed  to  Boulder,  which 
became  the  county  seat,  where  he  has 'since  re- 
sided and  for  ten  years  was  associated  in  prac- 
tice with  George  F.  Cowan. 

In  1889  Judge  Parker  was  elected  county  at- 
torney   for    Tefferson    count \',    and    re-elected    in 
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1892,  serving  in  all  five  years.  For  a  period  he 
also  held  the  office  of  resident  trustee  of  the 
State  Deaf  and  Blind  Hospital.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  judge  of  the  Fifth  judicial  district,  since 
which  period  he  has  served  with  eminent  judi- 
cial fairness  and  distinction.  Politically  Judge 
Parker  has  been  a  lifelong  Democrat,  and  has 
taken  a  prominent  place  in  the  counsels  of  his 
party.  His  advice  has  invariably  been  accepted 
with  confidence,  and  resuhs  have  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  his  course,  his  knowledge  coming  from 
experience  in  political  affairs.  He  is  a  valued 
Freemason  and  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen.  In  1884  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mittie  M.  Kennon,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  who  died  on  December  16,  1888.  Their 
two  children  are  Catherine  D.  and  Warren  K. 
On  June  I,  1893,  Judge  Parker  was  again  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Florence  A.  Watson,  who  was  born 
at  Richmond,  Ya.  The  life  oi  this  eminent  jurist  and 
useful  citizen  has  been  one  of  great  activity  and 
unceasing  devotion  to  his  profession.  The  pro- 
nounced success  that  he  has  achieved  is  amply 
merited  ana  he  has  the  highest  respect  and  es- 
teem of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
socially  or  in  a  business  way,  while  legally  he 
ranks  with  the  leading  minds  in  Montana  juris- 
prudence. 


JOHN  CAPLICE. — When  the  nineteenth  century 
had  scarcely  more  than  passed  its  first  quarter 
mark,  there  came  into  the  world,  in  1829,  in  famous 
old  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  a  boy  destined  to 
see  much  of  the  world's  sorrow  and  men's  struggle 
for  supremacy  and  to  win  his  way  triumphantly 
through  the  contest  to  conse(juence.  honorable  re- 
gard and  commanding  affluence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  This  was  John  Caplice,  of 
Butte,  a  wholesale  and  retail  liquor  dealer,  who  has 
conducted  mercantile  and  industrial  enterprises  of 
enormous  proportions  and  made  and  lost  large  for- 
tunes with  almost  the  regularity  of  a  fixed  habit. 
His  father,  Thomas  Caplice,  was  a  well-to-do  agri- 
culturist and  stockbreeder  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  who 
died  there  and  was  peacefully  laid  to  rest  in  one  of 
her  beautiful  valleys.  His  mother  was  Mary 
Augusta  Mulcahy,  a  native  of  County  Limerick, 
the  daughter  of  a  man  of  martial  race  who  keenly 
felt  the  wrongs  of  his  people  and  rose  against  their 
oppressors  in  the  revolt  of  1798. 

Mr.  Caplice  was  the  eldest  of  three  children,  and 


losing  both  his  parents  in  early  life,  he  was  reared 
by  his  grandparents  who  sent  him  to  school  when 
he  could  be  spared  from  work  until  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  when  he  determined  to  make  his  own  way 
in  the  world.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  and  hired  himself  to  a 
farmer  near  Philadelphia.  Four  years  later  he  took 
up  his  residence  on  Fox  river,  111.,  and  engaged  in 
farming  with  a  view  to  purchasing  land  and  making 
there  his  permanent  home.  But  the  country  was 
new  and  undeveloped,  there  were  pestilential 
marshes  undrained  and  other  conditions  prejudicial 
to  health,  and  in  the  fall  of  1854,  after  he  had  put 
in  his  first  crop,  there  were  not  enough  well  people 
to  take  proper  care  of  the  sick,  so  he  determined  to 
go  further  west,  and  located  next  at  Newton,  Iowa. 
Here  he  leased  coal  banks  and  mined  the  "dusky 
diamonds"  until  the  spring  of  1856,  when  he  went 
to  Sioux  City  and  took  up  land  near  the  place  just 
as  its  first  streets  were  laid  out.  Being  called  on  to 
defend  his  title,  he  spent  all  his  money  and  lost  the 
case.  He  then  went  to  St.  Joe,  Mo.,  and  worked 
for  a  man  who  had  three  boats  on  the  river.  In 
three  months  he  bought  the  outfit  and  with  it  and 
some  additions  he  made  did  an  extensive  and  profit- 
able business  until  1861.  At  that  time  he  had  a 
large  amount  of  cut  wood  on  the  levee  and  all  of  it 
was  confiscated  under  the  emergencies  of  war.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  "Emmett  Guards,"  in  the  state 
militia,  which  was  ordered  into  service  at  Camp 
Jackson,  but  as  the  men  were  divided  in  their  al- 
legiance between  the  north  and  the  south,  many 
resigned  their  membership,  among  them  Mr. 
Caplice,  who  then  engaged  in  freighting  to  Denver 
until  August,  1863.  He  delivered  his  last  load  of 
freight  to  Mr.  Pullman,  of  Pullman  car  fame. 

Alder  gulch  was  then  claiming  attention  and 
creating  wild  excitement,  and  with  the  keen  and 
quick  perception  of  proffered  opportunities  which 
has  always  characterized  him,  Mr.  Caplice  took 
six  mules,  four  horses  and  two  wagons  and  loading 
up  with  merchandise,  particularly  grain,  liquors, 
candles  and  cured  meat,  he  made  his  way  rapidl\- 
to  P)annack,  Mont.,  via  the  Cherokee  trail,  and 
.sold  his  stock  at  a  handsome  profit  and  with  the 
proceeds  purchased  a  log  house  and  began  extensive 
operations  in  merchandising  and  mining.  In  1865 
he  removed  to  Henderson  gulch  and  continued  his 
merchandising  at  Emmetsburg.  The  miners  who 
were  digging  a  big  ditch  there  were  without  money 
to  continue  work,  and  as  a  matter  nf  business  and 
public    spirit    as    well,    he    pledged    his    credit    and 
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available  capital  to  complete  the  ditch  and  realized 
well  from  the  venture.  He  had  a  large  store  there 
and  another  at  McClellan.  In  1869  he  started  a 
branch  store  at  Cedar  creek  in  Missoula  county, 
doing-  a  business  of  over  $200,000  in  that  one  store 
and  losing  in  it  fully  $30,000.  In  1874  he  started 
a  store  at  Phillipsburg,  occupying  the  principal 
house  in  the  town  for  the  purpose,  and  in  1876 
another  at  Missoula  city.  From  these  he  later 
withdrew  and  opened  up  in  trade  at  New  Chicago 
and  finally,  in  1878,  he  sold  out  there  and  settled  in 
Butte.  From  that  time  this  has  been  the  head- 
quarters of  his  business,  which  has  always  been  con- 
ducted on  a  scale  of  great  magnitude,  he  at  one  time 
having  five  stores  in  Missoula  and  Deer  Lodge 
counties  and  carrying  credits  of  over  $200,000  on 
his  books  when  there  were  no  values  in  the  state. 
When  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was  building  the 
citizens  of  Butte  decided  that  the  road  should  not 
be  built  into  that  city,  but  Mr.  Caplice  determined 
that  it  should.  He  received  $5,000  from  the  rail- 
road company  and  raised  enough  in  addition  to 
purchase  the  right  of  way  and  brought  the  road 
into  town.  He  also  purchased  a  store  and  some 
teams  there  of  Walker  Brothers  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
paying  $40,000  for  them,  which  represented  the 
profits  he  expected  to  make  out  of  a  wood  contract 
he  had  made  with  the  same  firm. 

Later  he  became  associated  with  A.  W.  McCune 
in  the  well  known  firm  of  Caplice  &  McCune,  with 
headquarters  at  Walkerville.  Through  the  enor- 
mous business  of  this  firm  it  became  recognized 
as  the  most  extensive  and  successful  promoters  of 
industrial  enterprises  in  the  northwest.  Among  the 
important  contracts  they  completed  was  the  one 
with  the  railroad  company  in  which  this  firm  built 
the  railroads  to  the  mines  on  Butte  Hill,  and  also 
those  from  Stuart  to  the  different  smelting  works  in 
Anaconda.  Later  the  firm  contracted  to  supply 
300,000  cords  of  wood  to  the  Anaconda  Company, 
and,  as  a  guarantee  of  performance,  it  was  obliged 
to  furnish  a  bond  of  $50,000.  The  enterprise  took 
all  the  capital  the  firm  could  raise,  but  they  put 
250  men  and  eighty  teams  to  work  in  the  woods  and 
kept  them  there  for  two  years,  cutting  and  hauling 
wood,  constructing  roads  and  building  mile  upon 
mile  of  flumes,  and  erected  blacksmith,  wheelwright 
and  other  shops.  By  this  time  they  had  accumulated 
more  than  70,000  cords  of  wood  and  had  placed 
about  50,000  cords  upon  the  dump  without  having 
received  a  dollar.  They  then  began  to  get  their  pay 
in  checks  of  $50,000,  when  Mr.  Caplice  was  forced 


to  sell  his  interest  in  the  contract  for  less  than  he 
had  invested,  because  he  refused  to  stultify  his  po- 
litical convictions  and  go  into  the  woods  and  de- 
mand that  his  men  support  Thomas  H.  Carter  in  a 
political  contest  then  in  progress  in  which  Mr. 
Caplice  enthusiastically  espoused  the  other  side  and 
the  cause  of  William  A.  Clark.  As  a  demonstration 
of  the  positive  character  and  honest  convictions  of 
Mr.  Caplice,  in  politics  as  in  every  thing  else,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  state  that  this  contract  after- 
wards paid  $500,000  in  dividends  to  those  who  held 
it.  As  it  was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  individual 
capital  and  credit  of  Mr.  Caplice  that  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  contract  was  made  possible,  the 
above  striking  illustration  of  his  inflexible  integrity 
and  honesty  of  convictions  is  all  the  more  marked. 
In  religious  faith  Mr.  Caplice  is  a  Roman 
Catholic,  firm  in  his  devotion  to  the  church  and 
zealous  in  its  service.  He  has  made  large  con- 
tributions to  its  needs,  aiding  without  stint  in  the 
erection  of  church,  school  and  hospital  buildings 
not  only  in  Butte  but  in  the  surrounding  country. 
In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Democrat  and,  as  in 
everything  else,  has  proven  his  faith  by  earnest 
service.  While  not  caring  for  the  honors  or  profits 
of  office,  he  has  yielded  on  several  occasions  to  a 
general  demand  and  served  as  county  commissioner 
for  the  common  good. .  This  he  did  in  Missoula, 
Deer  Lodge  and  Silver  Bow  counties.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  on  April  3,  1855,  to  Miss  Johanna 
Burke,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who,  in  1886,  after 
nearly  a  third  of  a  century  of  faithful  assistance 
in  his  labors,  passed  over  to  those  activities  that 
have  no  weariness.  Two  children,  a  son  and  a 
daughter,  were  bom  to  them.  The  son,  Fred  W.. 
who  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  grocerx- 
business,  died  in  1898.  The  daughter,  Mary  A., 
is  now  the  wife  of  G.  E.  Rockwood,  of  Butte.  ^Ir. 
Caplice  has  lived  out  the  full  complement  of 
human  life  allowed  by  the  sacred  writer,  but  having 
reached  his  full  development  and  hardened  his 
frame  by  active  outdoor  labor  he  is  still  hale  and 
full  of  energy.  He  is  now  principally  concerned  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  liquor  business  to  which  he 
gives  personal  attention,  having  retired  in  the  main 
from  active  participation  in  the  management  of  other 
large  enterprises  with  which  he  is  or  has  been  con- 
nected. But  he  yet  has  extensive  interests  in  min- 
ing properties  and  other  paying  investments.  He 
owns  much  property  in  valuable  copper  mines  at 
the  head  of  the  Yukon  river  in  Alaska  and  possesses 
many  fine  pieces  of  real  estate  in  Butte  and  else- 
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where.  His  business  and  the  general  welfare  of 
the  community  in  which  he  happened  to  be  living 
alwaj'S  absorbed  all  his  energies  and  also  rewarded 
all  his  efforts  with  material  returns  and  with  what 
is  much  more  to  be  desired — the  high  respect,  the 
cordial  and  sincere  regard  and  the  confidence  of 
his  fellow  men. 


JL.  PATTERSON,  one  of  Montana's  pioneer 
miners  and  now  a  prosperous  ranchman  and  a 
Democrat,  is  located  in  Missouri  valley,  near 
Townsend.  From  both  beneath  and  on  the 
surface  of  this  state  Mr.  Patterson  has,  through 
years  of  toil,  deprivation  and  hardship,  gleaned  the 
fruits  of  patient  industry,  and  stands  a  type  of  the 
sturdiest  oi  Montana's  manhood.  He  was  born  at 
Floressant,  St.  Louis  county,  Mo.,  on  March  22, 
1837,  a  son  of  Durett  and  Matilda  (Harris)  Patter- 
son, both  natives  of  Floressant.  They  had  three 
sons  and  six  daughters.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
Elisha  Patterson,  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Durett  Hubbard,  of  that  state. 
J.  L.  Patterson  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools.  On  April  11,  1864,  he 
started  for  Virginia  City,  Mont.  The  trip  over  the 
plains  was  pleasant,  nothing  occurring  to  annoy  the 
party.  After  two  months  passed  in  Virginia  City, 
where  he  arrived  on  August  5,  1864,  Mr.  Patterson 
removed  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  where  there  was 
then  but  one  lone  cabin,  belonging  to  one  John 
Cowan. 

On  leaving  Virginia  City  Mr.  Patterson  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  one  William  Embry.  They 
journeyed  together  to  the  locality  now  Grizzly 
gulch.  But  it  was  not  Grizzly  gulch  when  they  ar- 
rived. It  remained  for  Mr.  Embry  to  give  the  place 
a  name  by  shooting  and  killing  a  grizzly  bear,  one 
of  those  deeds  of  heroism  common  in  those  pioneer 
days,  but  which  today  would  be  published  through- 
out the  United  States.  Here  they  passed  the  winter 
in  the  "lower  district."  In  the  fall  of  1865  they  re- 
moved to  Diamond  City,  where  they  continued  until 
1875,  when  Mr.  Patterson  removed  to  the  Missouri 
valley  and  purchased  the  ranch  where  he  resides, 
surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  a  home  earned  by 
many  hardships  in  a  rough  and  forbidding  wilder- 
ness, and  here  he  is  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and 
horses.  On  June  30,  1883,  Mr.  Patterson  married 
with  Miss  Ella  Finn,  bom  in  St.  Anthony's  Falls, 
now  Minneapolis,  on  August  12,  1861.     She  was  a 


daughter  of  Daniel,  who  died  in  February,  igor, 
and  Catherine  (McCarty)  Finn,  natives  of  Ireland. 
The}"  came  to  America  in  the  same  ship  and  settled 
in  Maine,  where  they  were  married.  Five  years 
later,  in  i860,  they  went  to  Minnesota  with  their 
one  son  and  two  daughters  and,  in  1864,  they  came 
to  Montana,  where  Mr.  Finn  engaged  in  mining, 
following  the  different  stampedes  and  going  to  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  country,  where  he  remained  until 
1897,  with  the  first  arrivals.  He  is  now  living  at 
seventy-four  years  in  Missouri  valley.  On  their 
trip  to  Montana  the  Finn  family  had  a  most  un- 
pleasant experience.  The  Indians  were  making  it 
hazardous  to  attempt  to  pass  through  the  country, 
and  once  the  party  was  corralled  for  eighteen  days. 
On  several  occasions  they  expected  to  be  massacred, 
while  more  than  once  the  mother  put  on  the  chil- 
dren's best  clothes,  under  the  impression  they  were 
to  be  killed  by  the  Indians.  Capt.  James  Fiske  was 
in  charge  of  the  train,  and  affairs  grew  so  serious 
that  it  became  necessary  to  send  the  women  and 
children  back,  which  task  was  accomplished  with 
great  difficulty.  Mrs.  Finn  never  recovered  from 
the  hardships  of  this  perilous  expedition  and 
died  in  Minnesota  in  November,  1866.  Mr. 
Finn  remained  with  the  train,  joined  in  its 
dangers  and  had  many  narrow  escapes,  and 
was  joined  by  his  children  in  1870.  They 
came  with  an  uncle,  who  was  a  native  of  Maine. 
This  time  they  came  on  a  boat  to  Fort  Benton. 
The  craft  sprung  a  leak  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  the  passengers  were  saved  from  death. 
From  Fort  Benton  they  went  by  stage  to  Helena. 


ALBERT  P.  O'LEARY.  yi.  D.— The  beautiful 
little  city  of  Flint,  Genesee  county,  Mich., 
figures  as  the  birthplace  of  this  able  and  popular 
physician  and  surgeon.  He  has  been  a  resident  of 
the  northwest  since  the  age  of  six  years.  He  is  es- 
sentially a  western  man.  Dr.  Albert  Patrick 
O'Leary  was  born  on  August  26,  1870,  the  son  of 
John  C.  and  Alice  M.  (Vernon)  O'Leary,  the  for- 
mer of  whom  was  bom  in  Ireland  and  emigrated 
to  America  in  his  youth,  about  1849.  His  wife  was 
born  near  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  they  now  reside  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  the  father  being  interested  in  several 
ranches  and  one  of  the  extensive  stock  men  of  that 
state.  He  has  practically  devoted  his  entire  life 
to  agriculture  and  allied  lines  of  industry,  and  his 
integrity  has  gained  him  confidence  and  esteem. 
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When  Albert  Patrick  O'Leary  was  about  six 
years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Oregon,  locating 
at  the  Dalles,  where  he  was  reared  and  received  his 
preliminary  educational  discipline,  completing  an 
academic  course.  In  1893  he  matriculated  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor,  where  he  completed  a  most  thorough 
technical  course,  with  the  best  of  incidental  clinical 
advantages  and  facilities,  and  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1898,  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  He  returned  to  Oregon,  locating  in 
Portland,  where  for  one  year  he  served  as  interne 
in  .St.  Vincent's  Hospital.  Soon  afterward,  in  No- 
vember, 1899,  Dr.  O'Leary  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating in  Butte,  where  he  has  since  been  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  From  December,  1899,  until  Febru- 
ary, 1901,  he  had  charge  of  the  smallpox  cases  dis- 
covered in  the  city,  and  was  signally  successful  in 
his  treatment  of  this  loathsome  malady.  He  is  a 
close  student  and  gives  as  much  time  as  possible 
to  original  research  along  the  line  of  his  profession. 
He  keeps  in  touch  with  the  members  of  his  pro- 
fession and  their  work  by  maintaining  membership 
in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter-State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Montana  State  Medical  Association  and 
the  Silver  Bow  County  Medical  Society.  Frater- 
nally he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  the  Macca- 
bees, the  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Select 
Knights,  being  medical  examiner  for  the  local 
lodges  of  each  of  these  organizations.  His  relig- 
ious faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  he 
was  reared.  He  is  well  known  and  distinctly  popu- 
lar. 


HON.  GOODA\'IN  T.  PAUL.— As  a  represent- 
ative business  man.  one  of  Montana's  most 
loyal  citizens,  it  is  incumbent  that  record  be  here 
made  concerning  Mr.  Paul,  who  maintains  his 
home  in  the  thriving  little  city  of  Dillon,  with 
whose  development  and  material  prosperity  he 
has  been  prominently  identified.  Mr.  Paul  is  a 
native  of  Iowa,  born  in  Marion,  Linn  county, 
November  9,  1856,  the  eldest  of  nine  children  born 
to  Alexander  and  Justan  (Taylor)  Paul.  Alex- 
ander Paul  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
the  family  has  long  been  established,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  his  place  of  nativity  is  the 
same  farm  on  which  his  paternal  grandfather  was 
born.  He  was  reared  to  the  vocation  of  a  farmer, 
and  in  January,   1845,  removed  to   Iowa,  becom- 


ing a  pioneer  of  Linn  county,  where  he  still 
maintains  his  home,  his  attention  having  always 
been  devoted  to  farming  and  dealing  in  live  stock. 
He  is  a  man  of  spotless  integrity  and  much  execu- 
tive ability,  and  his  success,  which  is  of  note- 
worthy character,  has  been  worthily  achieved. 
Justan  (Taylor)  Paul  was  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina, whence  she  accompanied  her  parents,  Good- 
win and  Jane  (Crawford)  Taylor,  on  their  re- 
moval to  Iowa,  as  early  as  the  year  1836.  She 
died  at  the  old  homestead  in  Iowa  in  1876.  Her 
father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Iowa,  and 
became  one  of  the  influential  citizens  of  the  state, 
but  devoted  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
in  1850,  about  seven  years  later  removed  to  Kan- 
sas, where  he  remained  for  a  time  and  then  re- 
turned to  Iowa.  Eventually  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Nebraska,  where  he  passed  the  residue 
of  his  life ;  was  a  candidate  for  the  state  senate 
a  short  time  prior  to  his  demise,  but  was  defeated 
by  a  small  majority. 

Goodwin  T.  Paul,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  was  reared  to  the  invigorating  life  incident 
to  a  farm,  and  his  early  educational  advantages 
were  such  as  prevailed  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  county.  Here  he  fitted  himself  for  a  col- 
legiate course,  and  in  1874  he  matriculated  in 
Cornell  College,  at  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  where 
he  pursued  a  course  in  civil  engineering  until 
1880.  After  leaving  college  he  was  for  a  short 
time  identified  with  teaching  and  railroad  work, 
but  in  1881  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  in 
Dillon,  then  a  mere  hamlet  which  had  been  platted 
but  a  short  time.  He  was  employed  as  clerk  in 
a  mercantile  establishment  until  1884,  went  to 
Butte  to  assume  charge  of  a  department  of  the 
Montana  Lumber  &  Produce  Company,  but  the 
foUowing  year  returned  to  Dillon  and  effected 
I  lie  organization  of  the  Dillon  Furniture  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  became  manager.  Through  his 
efforts  the  enterprise  showed  a  steady  expansion 
of  business  and  soon  secured  rank  as  one  of  the 
principal  mercantile  industries  of  this  section  of 
the  state.  He  continued  in  charge  of  the  business 
until  1892,  when  he  purchased  the  entire  stock 
of  the  company  and  is  now  sole  owner.  He  is 
a  man  of  marked  discrimination  and  tact,  and 
his  careful  regard  for  the  highest  ethics  of  busi- 
ness has  gained  for  him  uniform  confidence  and 
esteem,  and  a  patronage  which  is  the  natural 
sequel   of   correct    methods.      He   carries   a   large 
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and  select  stock  of  furniture,  and  the  equipment 
of  the  establishment  is  thoroughly  modern 
throughout.  Mr.  Paul  also  acts  &s  local  agent 
for  several  leading  fire  insurance  companies,  and 
as  an  underwriter  he  controls  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative business. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Paul  is  prominently  identified 
with  the  time-honored  order  of  Freemasons,  re- 
taining membership  in  Dillon  Lodge  No.  30,  A. 
F.  &  A.  M.;  Dillon  Chapter  No.  8,  R.  A.  M.; 
and  St.  Elmo  Commandcry  No.  7,  K.  T.  In  each 
of  these  bodies  he  has  held  important  positions, 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  and  objects  of 
the  fraternity,  being  a  close  student  of  its  history 
and  impressive  ritual. 

The  political  allegiance  of  Mr.  Paul  is  given  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  he  is  one  of  the  leaders 
in  its  local  councils  and  an  active  worker  in  its 
cause.  In  1891  he  was  elected  city  treasurer  of 
Dillon,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  succeed- 
ing year ;  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  several  years,  his  interest  in  educational 
afifairs  having  been  unflagging.  In  February,  1901, 
Gov.  Toole  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  state 
board  of  education,  and  though  his  business  m- 
terests  place  imperative  demands  upon  his  time 
and  attention,  such  is  his  concern  in  all  that 
touches  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  state 
that  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office  without 
hesitation.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  he  dis- 
charges the  same  with  that  zeal  and  discrimi- 
nation characteristic  of  the  man.  In  November, 
1900,  Mr.  Paul  was  elected  to  represent  Beaver- 
head county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, and  served  with  signal  ability  during  the 
Sixth  general  assembly,  proving  himself  a  capable 
and  conscientious  legislator  and  indefatigable  in 
his  efforts  to  conserve  the  best  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  convic- 
tions, ever  ready  to  defend  the  same  with  unwav- 
ering courage,  while  no  influence  is  sufficient  to 
deflect  from  a  course  he  believes  to  be  right. 
He  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  house  commit- 
tee on  appropriations,  and  his  close  application 
gained  for  him  the  sobriquet  of  "watch-dog  of 
the  state  treasury."  He  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  corporations,  other  than  municipal, 
and  that  on  insurance  and  internal  improvements. 
He  was  one  of  the  working  members  of  the  house, 
and  his  record  as  a  legislator  is  one  that  stands 
to  his  credit  and  honor  and  to  the  constituency 
he    represents.      He   maintains   a   thoroughly    pub- 


lic-spirited attitude  and  is  held  in  high  esteem 
by  all  who  know  him,  in  both  business  and  social 
circles. 

On  December  i,  1889,  Mr.  Paul  was  united  in 
marriage  to  i\Iiss  Mary  Bourret,  who  was  born 
in  Nebraska,  and  later  lived  in  Utah  and  Nevada. 
She  was  educated  at  the  well  known  CathoHc 
institution  at  Villa  Marie,  Montreal.  Her  par- 
ents, Joseph  and  Mathilda  Bourret,  removed  from 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  to  Chicago,  in 
their  youthful  days,  and  later  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Nebraska.  Mr.  Bourret  died  in  Dillon 
in  1895.  Mrs.  Bourret  later  married  and  resides 
in  Texas.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  have  three  chil- 
dren:  Hortense,  born  October  i,  1890;  Lucille, 
June  28,  1896;  and  Frank  Goodwin,  November  6, 
1900. 


^T  TLLIAM  H.  PATTERSON,  successful  mmer, 
VV  merchant  and  cattlegrower,  and  a  prom- 
inent and  respected  citizen  of  Butte,  was  born 
near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  October  4,  1839.  His 
father  was  Louis  Patterson,  a  millman,  also  a 
native  of  Missouri,  where  he  was  born  on  Jan- 
uary 7,  1807,  and  died  on  August  21,  1861,  and 
his  mother  was  Nancy  (Jamison)  Patterson,  of 
Kentucky,  who  removed  from  that  state  when 
she  was  very  young.  Mr.  Patterson,  the  fourth 
(if  five  children,  passed  his  childhood  and  youth 
much  as  other  boys  in  the  western  wilds  passed 
theirs,  in  working  with  his  father  and  attending 
the  public  schools,  acquiring  thereby  self-reliance, 
fertility  of  resources  and  flexibility  of  function 
along-  with  a  limited  elementary  education  in 
books.  In  1864  he  removed  to  Montana,  land- 
ing at  Virginia  City  on  August  5,  of  that  year. 
He  lingered  there  for  a  few  months,  trying  his  for- 
tune at  mining,  and  on  October  12  transferred 
his  hopes  and  energies  to  Last  Chance  gulch, 
where  he  remained  engaged  in  mining  there  and 
at  Grizzly  gulch  until  the  fall  of  1867,  when  he 
returned  to  Missouri  to  see  his  mother,  who  was 
reported  in  failing  health.  He  went  down 
the  Missouri  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and  was  sev- 
enty-five days  on  the  water.  From  Sioux  City 
he  proceeded  by  railroad  to  Chicago  and  thence 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  learned  that  his  mother 
had  just  died.  Among  the  persons  on  the  boat 
in  this  long  jaunt  was  one  Foster,  the  first  per- 
son convicted  bv  civil   law   of  crime  in  Montana. 
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his   offense   being  the   killing   of  one   Mallory  at 
Diamond  City  in  1866. 

Mr.  Patterson  remained  at  home  until  the  spring 
of  1868,  and  then  returned  by  the  river  route  to 
Montana,  being  accompanied  by  his  sisters,  Anna 
R.  and  Fannie  A.  He  purchased  a  ranch  at  the 
present  site  of  the  Helena  fair  grounds,  and  lived 
on  it  for  ten  years,  when  he  removed  to  Butte 
and  went  in  the  ice  business,  which  he  conducted 
successfully  for  the  next  twenty  years,  during 
which  time  he  also  did  more  or  less  mining,  both 
placer  and  quartz.  He  was  married  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1882,  to  Mrs.  Nancy  A.  Hall,  of  Mis- 
souri. They  have  two  children,  Addie  L.  and 
Charles  H.  Patterson.  By  her  former  marriage 
Mrs.  Hall  has  four  children,  namely,  Dilla  M., 
now  Mrs.  W.  E.  Zwicky,  of  Sandon,  B.  C,  whose 
husband  is  superintendent  of  the  Payne  mine  in 
that  region;  Lizzie  J.,  now  Mrs.  Frank  Glasser, 
whose  husband  is  foreman  of  the  Butte  reduc- 
tion works ;  Wilmer  W.,  an  engineer  at  the  Payne 
mine,  B.  C,  and  Dezza  May,  still  residing  with 
her  mother.  In  poHtics  Mr.  Patterson  is  an  active 
Democrat,  with  an  abounding  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  his  party  and  faith  in  its  principles.  He 
has  not  failed  in  helping  to  promote  its  success, 
although  he  has  never  sought  any  of  its  honors 
or  emoluments.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has 
borne  himself  creditably,  and  won  the  good  will 
and  esteem  of  every  people  among  whom  he  has 
lived. 


GEORGE  D.  PEASE.— The  ancient  adage  that 
"a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his 
own  country"  will  surely  not  find  verification  or 
application  in  the  case  of  the  subject  of  this  brief 
sketch,  for  in  the  county  where  he  was  born  and 
where  he  has  practically  passed  his  entire  life  he  has 
attained  distinction  in  his  profession  and  been  hon- 
ored with  offices  of  public  trust  and  responsibility. 
George  Douglas  Pease,  one  of  the  representative 
young  members  of  the  bar  of  Montana  and  the 
efficient  county  attorney  of  Gallatin  county,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Montana,  having  been  born  in  Gallatin  City, 
February  22,  1871,  the  son  of  Joseph  A.  and  Or- 
villa  M.  (Kimpton)  Pease.  Joseph  Alonzo  Pease 
was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York  March  17,  183 1, 
and  he  has  devoted  his  attention  through  life  to 
farming  and  stockgrowing.  He  accompanied  his 
parents  on  their  removal  from  the  old  Empire  state 
to  Michigan,  and  later  accompanied  his  father  to 


Wisconsin.  In  1861  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Mon- 
tana, where  he  is  one  of  the  honored  pioneers.  He 
settled  in  Gallatin  county,  at  what  is  now  known  as 
Gallatin  City,  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri  river,  and 
there  engaged  in  farming  and  stockgrowing  until 
1880,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interests  and  removed 
with  his  family  to  Bozeman,  the  county  seat  of 
Gallatin  county,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  this  city  he 
is  now  operating  a  valuable  ranch,  purchased  in 
1880.  He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Gallatin 
valley  and  his  efforts  have  been  well  rewarded,  his 
sterling  character  and  exemplary  life  endearing  to 
him  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  entire  community. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  has  never  sought 
nor  held  public  office.  Orvilla  Melissa  Pease,  his 
revered  mother,  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  February 
10,  1851,  and  by  her  marriage  to  Joseph  Alonzo 
Pease  became  the  mother  of  nine  children,  all  of 
whom  are  living,  namely :  George  D.,  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  sketch;  Joseph  L.  is  a  prominent 
dentist  of  Oakland,  Cal. ;  and  Edward  A.,  May  A., 
Sarah  H.,  Allen  A.,  Margaret  I.,  Vern  A.  and  Bes- 
sie O. 

The  grandparents  of  our  subject  in  the  agnatic 
line  were  Joseph  and  Cynthia  Ann  (Hunt)  Pease, 
natives  of  Connecticut,  their  marriage  having  been 
solemnized  in  Clarkson  county,  N.  Y.,  on  April  22, 
1827.  In  the  early  'thirties  they  removed  to  Flor- 
ence, St.  Joseph  county,  Mich.,  where  the  wife  and 
mother  died  on  October  22,  1844.  Soon  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  the  father  removed  with  his  chil- 
dren to  Marquette  county,  Wis.,  and  later  to  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Eau  Claire,  where  he  devoted  his 
attention  to  lumbering  and  farming  unTil  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1887.  Joseph  and  Cynthia  A. 
Pease  became  the  parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom 
only  three  are  living  at  the  present  time.  Their 
names  are  as  follows :  Eliza  L.,  George  S.,  Joseph 
Alonzo,  father  of  George  D.,  died  November  10, 
1901 ;  Mary  Eliza,  who  became  the  wife  of  Henry 
C.  Hovenberg,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  now  deceased; 
Cyrus  D.  is  a  prosperous  farmer  in  Gallatin  valley; 
Helen  A.  is  the  wife  of  Curly  Shea  and  is  now  liv- 
ing on  the  old  Pease  homestead,  near  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.;  Edwin  D.,  Betsie  A.,  who  married  A.  D. 
Chappell,  of  Eau  Claire,  Wis. :  Calista  A.  and  Cyn- 
thia A. 

The  maternal  grandparents  of  our  subject  were 
George  and  Sarah  (Rollins)  Kimpton,  natives  re- 
spectively of  Vermont  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
their  marriage  having  been  solemnized  in  Stanstead 
county,  Canada.    They  removed  to  Wisconsin  soon 
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after  their  marriage,  and  on  the  old  homestead  near 
the  city  of  Eau  Claire,  in  1891,  George  Kimpton 
died,  his  widow  still  maintaining  her  home  on  the 
old  place.  Their  eight  children  were  as  follows : 
Orvilla  M.,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view; Edward  A.,  a  prosperous  farmer  in  Broad- 
water county,  Mont. ;  Alvin,  who  resides  near  the 
old  Wisconsin  homestead ;  Lillie,  the  wife  of  Mel- 
ville J.  Farrel,  still  resides  near  the  city  of  Eau 
Claire ;  Archie,  who  also  makes  his  home  in  that  lo- 
cality; Washington  I.,  who  was  an  influential 
farmer  of  Broadwater  county,  Mont.,  died  in  1898, 
and  Emily  and  Emma  M.,  who  died  in  infancy. 

George  D.  Pease  was  reared  under  the  influences 
and  sturdy  discipline  of  the  homestead  ranch  in 
Gallatin  county,  where  he  received  his  first  educa- 
tional training,  and  upon  removal  of  his  parents  to 
their  present  farm  continued  his  studies  during  the 
summer  months  at  the  district  school  and  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Bozeman  during  the  winter 
until  1888,  when  he  was  sent  to  Madison,  Wis., 
where  he  entered  the  high  school  and  there  com- 
pleted a  course  of  study  which  prepared  him  for 
his  collegiate  work.  In  the  fall  of  1889  ^''^  matricu- 
lated in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison, 
and  graduated  therefrom  in  the  fall  of  1893,  receiv- 
ing the  degree  of  LL.  B.  During  his  last  year  in 
the  university  Mr.  Pease  also  prosecuted  a  course 
of  study  in  the  law  department,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1893,  prior  to  his  graduation,  he  passed  an  ex- 
amination before  the  state  board  of  Wisconsin,  be- 
ing admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  commonwealth  on 
the  26th  of  April.  After  graduation  JNIr.  Pease  re- 
turned to  his  home,  and  in  November  opened  an 
office  in  Bozeman,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  having  gained 
prestige  through  his  ability  as  an  advocate  and 
counselor,  and  being  recognized  as  a  close  student 
of  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  Public  recognition 
was  soon  accorded  Mr.  Pease,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1894  he  became  a  candidate  of  the  Republican  party 
for  the  office  of  county  attorney,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  nominating  convention  by  a  majority  of  only 
two  votes.  In  April,  1895,  he  was  elected  city  at- 
torney of  Bozeman,  in  which  capacity  he  served  two 
years;  in  May,  1897,  the  office  having  become  an 
appointive  one,  he  was  chosen  as  his  own  suc- 
cessor, receiving  the  appointment  from  Mayor  J. 
V.  Bogert,  and  two  years  later  was  reappointed  by 
Mayor  Alward,  thus  being  in  continuous  service 
until  January  i,  1901,  when  he  resigned  to  assume 
the  duties  of  county  attorney,  to  which  office  he  had 


been  elected  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  November, 
1900,  his  term  of  office  extending  until  January, 
1903.  He  is  giving  a  most  admirable  administration, 
and  in  every  way  justifies  the  choice  of  the  voters  of 
the  county.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  same  office 
in  1898,  his  name  appearing  on  the  Republican, 
"Silver"  Republican  and  Populist  tickets,  but  was 
defeated  at  the  polls  by  the  Democratic  nominee. 
Mr.  Pease  has  been  an  active  and  efficient  worker 
in  the  cause  of  the  Republican  party,  and  his  first 
presidential  vote  was  cast  for  William  McKinley 
in  1896.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  and 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  and 
his  wife  are  active  members  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church  in  the  city  of  Bozeman. 

At  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1895, 
Mr.  Pease  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Nellie 
Maybell  Ward,  who  was  born  in  that  city  Februar}- 
5,  1872,  the  daughter  of  Eben  and  Sarah  C. 
(Brunk)  Ward,  and  the  eldest  of  their  five  children, 
all  of  whom  are  living.  Their  names  in  order  of 
birth  are :  Nellie  Maybell,  Eugenie  M.,  Ruthford 
P..,  Homer  E.  and  LeRoy  A.  Eben  Ward  was  born 
in  Springbrook,  Me.,  October  13,  1837,  being  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  and  still  maintains  his  home  in  Eau 
Claire.  His  wife  was  born  in  Indiana  May  10, 
1849,  ^"d  her  death  occurred  June  22,  1885,  at  Eau 
Claire,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pease  have  three  children  : 
Edith  Emogene,  born  October  20,  1896;  George 
Douglas,  Jr.,  born  February  5,  1898,  and  Muriel, 
born  May  5,  1889, 


EDWARD  O'NEILL,— One  of  the  popular  cit- 
izens of  Dawson  county,  Mont.,  Mr.  Edward 
O'Neill  is  not  only  prominently  identified  with  the 
ranching  industry,  but  has  a  record  for  faithful  and 
efficient  service  as  a  railroad  man.  He  has  been  in 
the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  for 
fully  three  decades.  This  long  service  shows  better 
than  words  the  character  of  the  man,  while  his  per- 
sonality has  won  for  him  the  esteem  and  confidence 
fif  the  public.  He  comes  of  old  Irish  lineage,  trac- 
ing back  for  many  generations,  and  was  born  in 
Avondale,  County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  March  2^. 
1856.  Both  of  his  parents  died  when  he  was  a 
mere  child,  and  he  has  no  tangible  recollections,  of 
either.  At  the  age  of  eleven  years  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  to  St.  Croix,  Wis.,  with  friends. 
After  preliminary  educational  discipline  he  entered 
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St.  John's  University  near  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  and 
there  completed  his  scholastic  training.  After  leav- 
ing this  school,  Mr.  O'Neill  began  his  thirty  years' 
term  of  service  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
From  1871  to  1875  he  was  a  fireman  on  a  run  be- 
tween Fargo  and  Duluth,  and  in  1875  was  given  an 
engine  and  ran  between  Brainerd,  Fargo,  Bismarck 
and  Duluth,  until  1882,  when  he  was  placed  on  a 
passenger  run  on  the  Yellowstone  division,  from 
Glendive  to  Billings,  Mont.,  and  then  he  and  his 
family  made  their  home  in  Glendive. 

Mr.  O'Neill  was  one  of  the  first  engineers  to  be 
assigned  to  a  regular  run  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  within  this  state,  as  when  he  came  to 
Glendive  the  road  was  not  then  completed.  He 
belongs  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  at  Forsyth. 

Mr.  O'Neill  has  erected  a  fine  residence  in  Glen- 
dive, and,  in  1899  he  purchased  a  ranch  of  400 
acres  opposite  the  town,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Yellowstone  river,  and  has  stocked  it  with  cattle 
and  horses.  This  he  is  improving  as  expedience  di- 
rects, and  his  intention  is  to  give  his  three  sons 
a  good  start  in  the  stock  business  when  they  shall 
have  finished  their  education,  in  which  they  are 
afforded  the  best  advantages.  Mr.  O'Neill  also 
owns  a  farm  of  240  acres  in  St.  Croix  county.  Wis. 
He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  local  aflfairs,  and  is  an 
active  and  valued  worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  At  Erin,  St.  Croix  county,  Wis.,  on 
September  20,  1882,  Mr.  O'Neill  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Catherine  Hagan,  who  was  born  in 
that  town  October  7,  1859.  They  have  three  sons, 
young  men  of  distinctive  promise :  John  Michael, 
born  January  25,  1884;  Edward  Francis,  September 
14,  1885,  and  Desmond  James,  July  15,  1888. 


T  EWIS  PENWELL.— One  of  the  able  young 
L/  attorneys  of  the  bar  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  a  native  son  of  Montana  and  a  represent- 
ative of  one  of  its  pioneer  families,  Lewis  Pen- 
well  was  born  in  Diamond  on  July  24,  1869,  the 
son  of  Oscar  E.  and  Anna  (Lewis)  Penwell,  na- 
tives respectively  of  Illinois  and  Nebraska.  Os- 
car E.  Penwell  came  to  Montana  in  1864,  and  in 
the  Gallatin  valley  erected  the  first  flouring  mill 
of  that  locality,  and  operated  it  successfully  for 
a  number  of  years.  Lewis  Penwell  attended  the 
schools  of  Montana  until  he  had  attained  the  age 


of  sixteen,  when  he  continued  his  studies  at  Ra- 
cine (Wis.)  College.  The  privilege  of  foreign  travel 
then  came  to  hun,  and  he  passed  a  year  in  Berlin, 
Paris  and  other  places  on  the  European  continent. 
During  this  trip  he  earnestly  prosecuted  the  tech- 
nical studies  necessary  to  become  versed  in  juris- 
prudence, and  upon  his  return  entered  the  law 
department  of  Columbia  University  in  New  York 
city,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1892;  he  also 
secured  later  a  diploma  from  the  New  York 
Law  School,  where  he  took  a  post-graduate  course. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Illinois  in  Chi- 
cago in  the  same  year,  and  there  was  clerk  in  a 
law  office  until  January,  1893,  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  practical  details  of  his  professional 
work.  He  then  came  to  Helena,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Judge  Bach  as  clerk,  and  later  went 
into  partnership  with  ex-Chief  Justice  Blake,  who 
had  presided  over  the  Montana  supreme  court, 
this  experience  proving  very  valuable  to  him  and 
still  more  thoroughly  fortifying  him  for  that  pro- 
fession in  which  he  has  met  so  signal  and  well 
merited  success.  He  continued  with  Judge  Blake 
until  the  latter  was  appomted  to  the  district  bench, 
after  which  he  was  for  some  time  in  partner- 
ship with  Judge  R.  Lee  Word,  thereafter  establish- 
ing an  independent  office  and  conducting  an  in- 
dividual practice.  He  is  a  careful  student,  a 
strong  advocate  and  a  safe  and  conservative  coun- 
selor. He  has  been  prominently  concerned  in 
much  of  the  important  litigation  in  the  courts  of 
the  county  and  state,  proving  himself  a  worthy 
exemplar  of  his  profession.  He  is  also  niterested 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  sheep  industry. 
In  1898  Mrs.  Clara  Avery,  a  native  of  Minne- 
sota, united  in  matrimonial  bonds  with  Mr. 
Penwell. 

Mr.  Penwell  has  given  to  the  Democratic  party 
an  unwavering  allegiance,  has  done  much  to  pro- 
mote its  local  mterests  and  has  been  honored  by 
it  with  official  preferment  of  important  order.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  general 
legislative  assembly  of  the  state  in  1897,  and  is 
now  serving  as  assistant  prosecuting  attorney  of 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  He  is  now  (1901)  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  county  committee.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation  which  made 
Helena  the  capital  of  the  state.  Fraternally  Mr. 
Penwell  is  a  past  chancellor  commander  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias;  is  exahed  ruler  of  the  local 
lodge  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
and  is  also  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
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T  OHN  B.  CATLIN.— To  have  lived  up  to  the  full 
J  tension  of  life  on  the  Montana  frontier  in  the 
early  pioneer  epoch  implies  more  than  is  usually 
realized  by  those  who  were  not  identified  with  its 
period  of  strenuous  though  isolated  activity.  It 
was  a  firm  and  robust  epoch,  and  yet  it  was  not 
lacking  in  the  soft  touches  of  idealism,  else  not 
ours  would  be  the  many  tales  of  romantic  interest 
which  have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  those  who  here 
delved  for  hidden  treasures.  Every  page  of  its 
history  is  instinct  with  life,  bright  with  color  and 
affluent  of  illustration,  and  by  the  record  of  the 
lives  of  the  pioneers  history  is  enriched  and 
literature  embellished.  In  a  publication  of  this 
nature  there  need  be  nothing  antithetical,  and  the 
review  of  each  life  history  may  stand  upon  its  own 
merits  alone,  and  yet  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
great  composite  whole  which  defines  much  con- 
cerning the  inception  and  development  of  a  great 
commonwealth.  John  B.  Catlin,  one  of  the  sterling 
pioneers  of  Montana,  was  intimately  identified  with 
many  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  early  days  and 
has  rendered  his  quota  toward  the  founding  and 
material  upbuilding  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Catlin  is  a  native  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  born  on  June  21,  1837,  the  son  of  Sprague 
and  Mary  (Babcock)  Catlin,  who  were  born  in 
New  York  and  Vermont,  respectively.  Sprague 
Catlin,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  removed  to  Ohio  in 
1834,  and  there  remained  about  five  years,  when 
he  took  up  his  abode  in  La  Porte,  Ind.  There  he 
resided  for  a  number  of  years,  and  his  death  occur- 
red at  Buchanan,  Mich.,  in  1870.  His  widow,  now 
venerable  in  years,  resides  in  the  home  of  her 
son,  John  B.,  by  whom  she  is  accorded  the  deepest 
filial  solicitude.  Of  her  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, the  sons  and  one  daughter  reside  in  Montana, 
while  the  other  daughter  resides  in  La  Porte 
county,  Ind. 

John  B.  Catlin  passed  his  youth  principally  in 
Indiana,  maturing  under  the  discipline  of  the  farm 
and  receiving  his  education  in  the  public  schools. 
He  continued  to  be  identified  with  agriculture  in 
Indiana  until  the  period  of  the  Civil  war,  when,  on 
August  4,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  Eighty- 
seventh  Indiana  Infantry,  and  was  in  active  service 
until  July,  1865.  His  regiment  was  assigned  to 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  he  participated  in 
a  number  of  the  most  notable  battles  of  the  war, 
among  which  were  that  at  Franklin,  Ky.,  in  1862, 
and  various  engagements  in  the  ensuing  winter: 
then   the   memorable  battles   of   Chickamauga   and 


Mission  Ridge,  after  which  his  regiment  became  a 
part  of  Sherman's  army  in  the  celebrated  march  to 
the  sea,  and  took  part  in  the  ba,ttles  of  Kenesaw 
Mountain,  Buzzards'  Roost,  Peach  Tree  creek,  the 
siege  of  Atlanta,  and  thereafter  the  engagements  at 
Jonesboro,  Ga.,  whence  the  command  moved  to 
Savannah  and  to  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  thence  to  the 
national  capital,  where  it  participated  in  the  grand 
review  of  the  victorious  Union  armies.  Mr.  Catlin 
received  no  wounds  of  more  than  a  trifling  char- 
acter during  his  entire  term  of  service.  He  en- 
listed and  served  as  a  private  until  the.  fall  of  1862, 
when  he  was  made  fourth  sergeant,  and  after  the- 
battle  of  Mission  Ridge  he  was  promoted  commis- 
sary sergeant,  while  at  Atlanta  he  was  made  cap- 
tain of  his  original  company  and  as  such  was 
mustered  out.  From  Washington  he  returned  to 
Indiana,  remained  until  the  spring  of  1866,  then 
started  for  the  northwest,  crossing  the  plains  from 
Nebraska  and  making  the  trip  by  the  Bozeman 
route  and  the  Platte  river.  Near  Fort  Reno  the 
party  had  an  encounter  with  a  band  of  Sioux 
Indians,  one  man  being  killed  and  two  wounded. 
At  Fort  Reno  the  party  joined  Nelson  Story,  of 
Bozeman,  and  his  train  and  they  had  no  trouble 
with  the  Indians  between  that  post  and  Fort 
Carney,  from  which  point  Mr.  Catlin  was  one  of 
a  party  of  twenty-seven  men  who  continued  the 
journey  in  company  with  Nelson  Story,  fighting  the 
Indians  every  day  and  traveling  by  night.  They 
were  fortunately  equipped  with  modern  firearms, 
and  completed  the  trip  without  the  loss  of  a  man 
or  any  of  their  stock.  They  arrived  in  Virginia 
City,  Mont.,  in  December,  1866,  where  Mr.  Catlin 
remained  for  a  time,  then  with  five  other  men  he 
took  a  stock  of  supplies  to  near  the  mouth  of 
Divide  creek  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  where  they 
erected  a  cabin.  They  subsisted  largely  on  game 
during  the  winter,  elk,  deer  and  other  large  game 
being  plentiful,  while  mountain  sheep  were  fre- 
quently killed  from  the  cabin  door.  In  1867  Mr. 
Catlin  went  to  Rocker,  in  Silver  Bow  county,  and 
engaged  in  placer  mining  for  three  months  with 
excellent  success.  Going  then  to  German  gulch,  he 
continued  mining  until  fall,  and  removed  to  Ban- 
nack,  after  which  then  made  a  trip  through  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  passing  the  winter  on 
Puget  Sound.  The  next  spring  he  returned  to 
Montana,  arriving  in  Missoula  in  June  and  soon 
located  on  Gold  creek,  where  he  worked  some  placer 
claims  with  such  poor  success  as  to  entail  the  loss 
of  much  of  his  previous  accumulations.     He  then 
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returned  to  Missoula  county,  where  he  has  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time  since  maintained  his 
home.  He  was  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
growing  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley  until  1880, 
thereafter  conducting  a  hotel  and  livery  business  in 
Stevensville,  Ravalli  county,  until  1889,  when  he 
was  appointed  Indian  agent  at  the  Blackfoot 
reservation.  At  the  expiration  of  eighteen  months 
he  resigned  this  office,  and  in  the  fall  of  1891  he 
was  appointed  receiver  of  the  land  office  at  Missoula, 
retaining  this  incumbency  for  four  jears.  Since 
that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business,  and  his  operations  have  been  of  wide 
scope  and  importance,  his  knowledge  of  land  values 
in  the  state  being  so  certain  and  intimate  as  to 
make  his  interposition  valuable  to  those  desiring  to 
either  purchase  or  sell  property.  In  1897  Mr. 
Catlin  was  appointed  United  States  land  commis- 
sioner and  served  in  this  office  for  two  years. 

In  1877,  at  Skalkaho,  then  in  Missoula  county, 
Mr.  Catlin  organized  a  company  of  citizens  to  as- 
sist in  putting  down  the  Nez  Perce  Indian  upris- 
ing under  Chief  Joseph,  and  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand. They  joined  Gen.  Gibbons  and  marched  to 
Big  Hole.  The  company  originally  consisted  of 
one  hundred  men,  but  after  two  days'  march  so 
many  turned  back  that  when  the  forces  met  the 
Indians  at  Big  Hole  the  company  mustered  only 
thirt)--five  members.  Capt.  Catlin  did  much  scout- 
ing, and  it  was  he  and  Lieut.  Bradley  who  finally 
discovered  the  location  of  Chief  Joseph  and  his 
party,  They  were  located  early  in  the  afternoon, 
but  the  attack  was  not  made  until  the  following 
morning  at  daybreak.  The  command  succeeded 
in  getting  between  the  Indians  and  their  horses  and 
held  this  position  for  three  hours,  waiting  for  day- 
light. The  first  Indian  to  bite  the  dust  was  killed 
by  members  of  Captain  Catlin's  company,  a  herder 
who  came  within  thirty  yards  of  the  place  where 
Captain  Catlin's  men  were  concealed.  The  battle 
soon  became  general.  The  Indians  were  driven 
from  their  tepees  but  soon  rallied  and  the  soldiers 
had  to  retreat  and  finally  to  erect  breastworks  to 
avert  a  repetition  of  the  Custer  massacre.  Capt. 
Catlin's  company  lost  five  men  in  the  conflict  and 
the  company  was  later  highly  complimented  by 
Gen.  Gibbons  for  his  valiant  services.  At 
one  time  during  the  fight  Capt.  Catlin  or- 
dered his  men  to  take  a  high  vantage  point 
covering  the  Indian  village  or  camp  and  Gen. 
Gibbons  rode  up  and  succinctly  inquired  "Who  in 
h — 1  has  given  that  order?"   When  Capt.  Catlin  re- 


plied, 'T  did,  sir,"  the  General  was  so  dumb- 
founded that  he  rode  away  without  replying.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  effective  co-operation  of  the 
volunteer  companies  Gen.  Gibbons  and  his  entire 
command  would  have  been  wiped  out  in  this 
memorable  engagement,  and  that  officer  personally 
admitted  the  fact  to  Mr.  Catlin.  As  this  battle,  the 
last  engagement  of  importance  with  the  Indians 
on  Montana  soil,  was  one  of  marked  historic  in- 
terest and  one  which  should  be  considered  from  as 
many  viewpoints  as  possible  in  the  interests  of 
accuracy,  it  is  deemed  most  proper  fo  here  enter  a 
more  detailed  record  given  to  one  of  our  editorial 
corps  by  Capt.  Catlin,  which  will  be  found  in  ap- 
pending paragraphs. 

Mr.  Catlin  has  been  unswerving  in  his  allegiance 
to  the  Republican  party,  of  which  he  has  been  an 
earnest  advocate  and  supporter.  Fraternally  he 
keeps  his  interest  in  his  old  comrades  in  arms  by 
maintaining  membership  in  Fred  Winthrop  Post 
No.  II,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Missoula,  and  he  is  also  iden- 
tified with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
The  Captain  enjoys  a  wide  acquaintanceship,  pos- 
sesses sterling  integrity  of  character  and  is  honored 
as  a  man,  as  a  veteran  of  the  great  Civil  war  and 
as  a  pioneer  of  Montana. 

At  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  December  6,  1871,  Mr. 
Catlin  wedded  Miss  Elizabeth  Taylor,  born  in 
Indiana,  the  daughter  of  William  B.  Taylor,  and 
of  this  union  three  children  were  born,  of  whom  two 
are  living:  Mary  B.,  wife  of  Elmer  E.  Hershey, 
of  Missoula;  and  Arthur  W.,  a  civil  engineer,  who 
likewise  is  a  resident  of  Missoula. 

THE   B.'XTTLE  OF  BIG   HOLE. 

In  the  history  of  Indian  warfare  in  the  great 
west  there  is  no  record  of  a  conflict  of  greater  in- 
terest than  that  of  the  Big  Hole,  which  occurred 
on  August  9,  1877,  and  which  may  be  called  the 
final  definite  protest  of  the  Indians  of  this  section 
against  the  domination  of  white  men.  The  history 
of  this  memorable  battle,  following  hard  upon  the 
Custer  massacre,  has  been  written  and  every  detail 
of  action  discussed,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  that  the 
story  of  those  who  were  active  participants  in  the 
struggle  be  perpetuated,  and  it  is  our  privilege  to 
enter  the  account  given  by  Captain  Catlin  who 
commanded  the  company  of  volunteers  from  the 
Bitter  Root  valley.  The  tale  has  been  told  many 
times  and  by  many  different  persons,  but  there  is 
no  man  now  living  whose  statements  are  so  nearly 
authoritative  as  those  of  Capt.   Catlin,   who  par- 
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ticipated  in  the  fight  a.nd  viewed  its  progress  with 
the  tactical  knowledge  of  an  experienced  military 
man  and  with  the  familiarity  with  Indian  char- 
acter and  methods  gained  by  long  experience. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  word  was  brought  tq  the 
settlers  of  Missoula  and  the  Bitter  Root  valley 
that  Chief  Joseph  of  the  Nez  Perces  and  several 
hundred  of  his  tribe  were  coming  eastward  through 
Idaho  headed  for  the  Bitter  Root  valley  and  the 
statement  was  made  that  they  were  killing  all 
white  persons  whom  they  encountered  and  burning 
the  property  of  the  settlers  on  every  side.  The 
report  was  exaggerated  but  had  a  definite  basis, 
for  the  savages  had  killed  settlers  in  the  Sweet- 
water valley,  burned  the  ranch  buildings  and  driven 
off  the  stock.  Steps  were  forthwith  taken  to  or- 
ganize local  companies  for  the  protection  of  the 
region  on  the  route  of  the  Indians.  (Ine  company 
was  organized  at  Missoula  and  another  at  Skalkaho, 
which  was  then  in  the  same  county.  The  fort  at 
the  Missoula  military  reservation  was  m  process  of 
building  at  the  time,  and  Captain  Rowan  was  there 
stationed  with  three  companies  of  re:jular  soldiers. 
Scouts  sent  out  failed  to  discover  signs  of  the  ap- 
proaching Nez  Perces,  but  soon  afterward  news 
was  received  that  the  wary  and  talented  chief  was 
coming  down  Lo  Lo  creek,  and  Capt.  Rowan  and 
his  men,  with  the  company  of  Missoula  volunteers, 
proceeded  up  that  creek  and  erected  a  barricade 
across  the  stream,  hoping  to  hold  the  Indians  in 
check  and  to  deflect  them  from  the  valley.  When 
Chief  Joseph  and  his  braves  came  up  to  this  point 
a  conference  was  held  between  him  and  the  officers, 
Gov.  Potts  also  taking  part,  who  had  come  from 
Helena  with  a  supply  of  arms.  Chief  Joseph  as- 
serted that  all  he  desired  was  that  to  take  his  party 
up  the  Bitter  Root  and  over  the  range  to  the  buffalo 
country,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  molesting  the 
settlers  and  that  he  would  pay  for  all  supplies  and 
property  taken  while  passing  through  the  vallev. 
He  was  refused  permission  to  continue  his  journey 
and  soon  afterward  made  a  feint  of  attacking  the 
company,  while  the  main  body  of  his  forces  passed 
around  the  north  flank  of  the  company  and  went 
on  up  the  valley.  Captain  Rowan  did  not  then  make 
an  attack,  as  he  realized  that  his  force  was  entirely 
inadequate  to  make  a  successful  stand,  while 
Joseph  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  had  his  war- 
riors thoroughly  trained.  The  Indians  thus  passed 
leisurely  up  the  valley,  trading  with  the  settlers  and 
paying  for  all  they  secured.  When  it  was  found 
that  they  apparently  intended  to  do  no  harm  in  this 


section,  the  local  companies  were  disbanded  and 
the  volunteers  returned  to  their  Homes.  A  few 
days  later  Gen.  Gibbon  and  his  troops  passed  up 
the  valley  in  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  and  a  large 
number  of  citizens  of  Missoula  county  showed 
anxiety  to  join  the  command  to  punish  the  Nez 
Perces  for  past  atrocities  and  depredations.  A  com- 
pany was  organized  in  Shalkaho,and,  as  Capt.Catlin 
was  familiar  with  Indian  warfare  and  was  a 
thoroughly  disciplined  soldier,  he  was  called  to 
take  command.  He  consented  to  accept  the  position 
if  a  sufficient  number  would  volunteer  to  justify  his 
action,  and  he  instructed  them  to  assemble  the  next 
morning  (August  4)  at  sunrise.  Nearly  one 
hundred  were  on  hand  at  the  appointed  hour,  fully 
armed  and  equipped,  who  at  once  took  up  the  line 
of  march  and  soon  fell  in  with  Gen.  Gibbon's 
command.  This  gallant  officer,  however,  had  a  su- 
preme contempt  for  volunteer  soldiers,  being  a 
West  Point  man,  and  he  received  Capt.  Catlin's 
company  with  slight  enthusiasm  and  courtesy.  In 
the  light  of  subsequent  developments  he  had  good 
cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  interposition  of  these 
same  disdained  volunteers,  while  it  is  to  be  de- 
plored that  he  failed  to  show  appreciation  of  their 
helpful  services  by  mentioning  them  in  his  official 
report  after  they  had  unmistakably  saved  the  day 
for  him  in  the  greatest  fight  in  which  he  ever  par- 
ticipated on  the  frontier.  As  Capt.  Catlin  inci- 
dentally remarked,  "Had  the  general  lived  until 
the  war  of  1898  had  closed  he  would  have  learned 
that  the  American  volunteer  is  today  acknowledged 
by  all  nations  to  be  the  best  soldier  on  earth,"  and 
there  is  no  palpable  dift"erentiation  to  be  made  be- 
tween the  volunteer  of  today  and  the  one  of  the 
Nez  Perce  war. 

The  command  proceeded  up  the  Bitter  Root  as 
far  as  the  mountains.  Here  they  discovered  that 
the  Indians  had  passed  over  their  summit  while  the 
established  trail  ran  around  the  base.  Gen.  Gibbon 
then  requested  Capt.  Catlin  to  make  a  scouting  ex- 
pedition over  the  mountains  and,  if  possible, 
discover  the  location  of  the  Indians  and  also  the 
cause  of  the  fire  which  was  burning  in  Ross's  Hole, 
of  which  the  smoke  was  visible.  During  this  time 
the  main  body  of  troops  and  volunteers  would  pass 
around  the  base  of  the  mountains.  Capt.  Catlin 
at  once  set  forth,  but  failing  to  find  any  sign  of 
Indians  they  encamped  for  the  night  and  dispatched 
a  courier  to  bear  the  news  to  Gen.  Gibbon.  The 
trail  now  led  them  over  the  main  range,  and  as  the 
pursuit    promised    to    be    protracted,    most    of    the 
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volunteers  returned  to  their  homes,  only  thirty-five 
men  out  of  the  original  one  hundred  remaining. 
Having  rejoined  the  troops,  Capt.  Catlin  and  his 
company  with  them  followed  Chief  Joseph  across 
the  main  range,  but  before  starting  down  the  other 
side  Capt.  Catlin  and  Lieut.  Bradley  with  a  small 
company  went  ahead  as  scouts,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  August  8th  they  discovered  the  Indians  in  camp 
in  Big  Hole  on  the  Wisdom  river.  They  crept  up 
to  within  a  short  distance  and  by  climbing  into  trees 
secured  a  full  view  of  the  camp,  which  was  on  the 
opposite  -side  of  the  creek,  formed  m  the  shape  of 
a  "V"  and  consisting  of  about  eighty  lodges,  while 
below  the  camp  was  a  herd  of  over  1,000 
horses.  They  were  so  near  the  camp  at  one  time 
that  they  could  hear  the  squaws  talking.  Having 
fully  located  the  Indians  the  party  withdrew  and 
went  into  camp,  first  sending  a  message  and  report 
to  Gen.  Gibbons.  Late  ui  the  afternoon  the  main 
body  came  up,  and  the  general  decided  to  camp 
until  night  and  then  proceed  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness to  a  position  as  near  the  Indian  camp  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  make  an  attack  at  daybreak  the  next 
morning.  About  midnight,  the  order  to  advance 
was  given  and,  by  careful  maneuvering,  the  Gen- 
eral placed  his  entire  command  between  the  Indians 
and  their  horses.  Supposing  the  anmials  to  be 
strongly  guarded,  no  effort  was  made  to  stampede 
them.  The  bottom  land  was  covered  with  a  dense 
growth  of  willows,  while  across  the  creek,  where 
the  Indians  were  encamped,  the  ground  was  prac- 
tically free  from  brush.  The  troops  quietlv  made 
their  way  into  the  willows,  Capt.  Lo^^an's  company 
taking  position  on  the  extreme  right  and  Lieut. 
Bradley  and  the  volunteers  on  the  left.  x\  picket 
line,  ten  each  of  the  volunteers  and  regulars,  took 
position  several  rods  in  advance  c^  the  main  body. 
Everything  was  in  readiness  nearly  three  hours 
before  daylight,  the  attacking  hour.  The  dogs 
about  the  Indian  camp  kept  up  an  incessant  barking, 
and  Capt.  Catlin  states  that  it  has  ever  been  a  source 
of  wonder  to  him  that  the  pickets  were  not  dis- 
covered while  assuming  their  position,  as  they  were 
only  a  few  rods  from  the  camp.  The  three  hours 
of  waiting  seemed  interminable  to  the  men  in  their 
cramped  position,  and  as  they  lay  waiting  they  could 
see  the  squaws  come  out  at  intervals  to  add  fuel 
to  the  fires.  When  the  first  rays  01  light  appeared 
in  the  east,  heralding  the  approach  of  day,  one  lone 
Indian  left  the  camp  in  the  direction  of  the  horses. 
As  his  course  lay  directly  through  the  picket  line 
he  was  allowed  to  come  within  forty  yards,  when 


he  was  shot  down  by  volunteers.  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  attack,  and  the  troops  opened 
fire  along  the  entire  line.  In  an  instant  everything 
was  confusion  in  the  Indian  camp ;  the  bucks 
rushed  from  their  tepees  clad  only  in  the  garments 
which  dame  nature  provides  and  entirely  unarmed, 
while  in  their  midst  were  the  squaws  and  children, 
many  of  whom  were  killed,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  discriminate.  The  Indians  were  taken  entirely 
by  surprise,  and  without  waiting  to  secure  arms  or 
clothing  they  fled  for  the  willows  on  the  opposite 
bank.  The  troops  on  the  left,  together  with  the 
volunteers,  charged  across  the  creek  and  into  the 
camp.  Here  Gen.  Gibbon  ordered  the  lodges  to  be 
fired,  and  here  much  valuable  time  was  lost,  as  they 
were  covered  with  frost,  while  the  majority  were 
constructed  of  skin  and  could  not  be  burned  at  all. 
On  the  right  the  troops  could  not  make  as  rapid 
progress,  as  the  brush  was  dense  and  tangled,  and 
the  Indians  were  afforded  time  to  recover  from  their 
surprise  and,  with  deadly  effect,  soon  began  to 
return  the  fire.  The  squaws  seemed  to  be  the  first 
to  recover  their  senses  and  Capt.  Catlin  tells  of  see- 
ing a  buck  running  for  cover,  while  his  wife  was 
following  him  up  with  his  rifle  and  cartridge  belt, 
which  she  had  not  forgotten  to  secure. 

The  division  on  the  left  were  pushing  the  Indians 
from  cover  and  along  the  bank  of  the  creek  and 
were  thus  rapidly  making  their  way  to  the  higher 
ground  commanding  the  camp.  From  that  vantage 
point  they  could  have  easily  prevented  the  Indians 
from  moving  to  their  rear  and  have  poured  a  deadly 
fire  on  those  concealed  in  the  brush.  Just  then  Gen. 
Gibbon  rode  up  and  demanded  who  had  given 
orders  to  take  this  position,  his  query  being  put  in 
the  words  noted  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  life 
of  Capt.  Catlin,  who  replied  that  he  had  given  the 
command  and  then  attempted  to  show  the  General 
the  advantage  of  the  position.  Gibbon  refused  to 
listen,  and  ordered  the  soldiers  to  go  back  over  the 
ground  which  they  had  gained.  As  it  was  fool- 
hardy for  the  few  volunteers  to  attempt  to  hold  the 
vantage  ground,  they  reluctantly  retreated.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  fight  on  the  right  had  been  a  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  in  the  thick  brush.  Logan  had  been 
killed  by  a  squaw,  whose  brother  had  just  before 
met  death  at  his  hands  after  a  fierce  and  close 
struggle ;  Lieutenant  Bradley  had  fallen  on  the  left, 
and  the  Indians  had  now  fully  recovered  from  their 
consternation  and  were  pressing  the  troops  and 
volunteers  on  every  side.  In  this  extremity  Gen. 
Gibbon  ordered  a  retreat  to  a  point  of  timber  run- 
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ning  down  from  a  small  canyon,  now  known  as 
Bottle  Hollow,  in  which  the  monument  to  those  who 
met  death  in  this  battle  has  been  erected.  Here  the 
men  were  ordered  to  entrench  themselves.  This 
was  a  fatal  mistake,  for  the  Indians  were  thus 
enabled  to  surround  the  troops,  and  behind  these 
breastworks  the  greatest  loss  of  life  occurred.  The 
volunteers,  not  being  aware  that  Gen.  Gibbon  in- 
tended to  fortify  himself  as  noted,  were  endeavoring 
to  fight  their  way  to  higher  ground,  in  company 
with  a  few  of  the  soldiers.  When  Capt.  Catlin's 
attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  breastworks 
were  being  thrown  up  Gen.  Gibbon  was  standing 
not  far  distant.  The  Captain  remembered  the 
unceremonious  query  the  General  had  asked  a  short 
time  before  in  criticism  of  his  order  to  take  the 
vantage  point  mentioned,  and  he  now  evened  up 
the  score  by  inquiring  of  the  General,  "Who  in  h— 1 
had  given  orders  to  stop  there."  They  hastily 
constructed  rifle  pits  and  prepared  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  matter.  The  Indians  worked  their  way  to 
the  rear  and  poured  a  murderous  fire  into  the 
troops  and  volunteers,  who  returned  these  "friendly 
courtesies"  with  sufficient  vigor  to  maintain  their 
position  during  that  day  and  the  following  night. 
The  Indians  then  withdrew,  having  lost  io8  killed 
and  many  wounded,  while  the  troops  sustained  a 
loss  of  sixty-seven  killed  and  wounded.  After 
Joseph  withdrew  his  forces  Gen.  Gibbon  formed  his 
troops  in  dress  parade,  and  an  elaborate  and  formal 
order  was  read  to  them,  commending  them  for  their 
bravery,  but  no  reference  was  made  to  the 
volunteers.  The  same  evening,  however,  the  Gen- 
eral sent  for  Capt.  Catlin  and  personally  thanked 
him  for  the  part  he  and  his  men  had  taken  in  the 
fight,  and  admitted  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  in- 
tervention of  the  volunteers  he  and  his  command 
would  have  been  obliterated. 

Many  examples  of  personal  bravery  could  be 
here  reverted  to,  but  prescribed  limitations  render 
this  impossible.  Of  the  thirt_v-five  citizens  of 
Montana  who  went  into  that  bloody  conflict  five 
were  killed  and  several  wounded.  Capt.  Catlin  had 
taken  part  in  some  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  of 
the  great  Civil  war,  but  he  states  that  the  battle  of 
the  Big  Hole  was  the  "warmest"  fight  in  which  he 
ever  participated.  The  company  returned  to  their 
homes  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  later  a  generous 
and  appreciative  government  allowed  them  a  month's 
pay  each  at  one  dollar  per  day.  It  will  perpetually 
stand  to  the  discredit  and  unfairness  of  both  Gens. 
Gibbon  and  Howard  that  no  official  mention  was 


made  of  these  valiant  volunteers  in  their  reports 
to  the  war  department.  History,  however,  will  not 
fail  to  accord  just  appreciation  and  honor  in  the 
premises. 


THOMAS  BENTON  PERSELL.— Among  the 
daring  and  resolute  pioneers  of  Montana  and 
potential  factors  in  her  development,  Thomas  Ben- 
ton Persell,  a  well  known  citizen  of  Helena,  has  an 
exalted  place.  He  is  a  scion  of  a  prominent  and 
long  honored  family  of  Lawrence  county,  Ala., 
where  he  was  born  on  October  4,  1837,  but  in  his 
childhood  accompanied  his  parents  to  Bedford 
county,  Tenn.,  where  they  remamed  until  he  was 
thirteen  years  old,  when  they  took  up  their  abode 
in  Washington  county.  Ark.  Mr.  Persell  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Tennessee  and  Arkansas, 
improving  such  advantages  as  were  thus  afforded. 
He  left  Arkansas  on  April  i,  i860,  on  his  way 
to  Colorado,  and  just  forty-one  years  later,  on 
Sunday,  April  i",  1901,  he  arrived  again  on  the 
old  Arkansas  ground  and  visited  old  time  friends. 
On  November  8,  i86c),  he  left  Denver  with  the 
Baker  stampede  for  the  San  Juan  mountains  in 
southern  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico. 
The  region  was  a  wild  one,  and  to  this  expedition 
belongs  the  credit  of  blazing  the  first  trail  made 
through  it  by  white  men.  The  trip  extended  600 
miles  to  the  southwest  into  New  Mexico,  and,  the 
prospecting  resulting  in  failure  to  locate  any  pay- 
ing ground,  Mr.  Persell  arrived  in  Denver  the  next 
May  penniless,  without  a  pair  of  shoes  on  his 
feet,  and  after  very  rough  and  trying  experiences, 
although  he  had  started  with  about  $800  in  money 
and  a  good  equipment.  He,  however,  then  en- 
gaged in  placer  mining  in  Russell  gulch,  Colo., 
with  fairly  good  success  until  the  next  July, 
when  he  outfitted,  and  on  July  16  started  for 
Salmon  river,  Idaho.  During  the  journey  he  had 
thrilling  experiences  with  the  Indians,  members 
of  his  party  being  killed  at  various  places.  Owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  start  and  delays  en  route, 
Mr.  Persell  did  not  go  to  his  intended  destination, 
but  to  California,  and  from  there,  in  the  spring  of 
1863,  to  Nevada,  where  he  was  mining  for  nearly 
two  years.  He  came  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of 
1865,  locating  at  Washington  gulch,  and  follow- 
ing mining  until  1866.  He  then  removed  into  the 
Prickly  Pear  valley  near  the  site  of  Helena,  se- 
cured a  large  tract  of  land  and  engaged  quite 
extensively  in   stockraising.     He   remained   upon 
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lliis  ranch  until  1875,  when  he  brought  his  family 
to  Helena,  and  went  to  the  Black  Hills,  where  he 
prospected  and  mined  until  1877,  then  came  to  Hel- 
ena, which  has  ever  since  been  his  home. 

Mr.  Persell  has  always  retained  mining  inter- 
ests, but  has  turned  his  attention  to  other  enter- 
prises. In  1897  he  contracted  to  supply  the  smelt- 
ers at  East  Helena  and  Great  Falls  with  the  Hme 
required  for  their  operation,  from  the  great  lime- 
stone quarry  he  had  opened  at  Helena.  This 
quarry  is  supplied  with  improved  facilities  and  its 
mitput  reaches  an  enormous  annual  aggregate. 
The  business  is  conducted  by  the  Persell  Lime- 
stone Company,  and  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  industrial  prosperity  of  the  capital  city, 
Mr.  Persell  is  recognized  as  a  capable  and  pro- 
gressive business  man,  fertile  in  resources,  quick 
ill  perception,  vigorous  and  prompt  in  action,  ready 
for  any  emergency.  These  qtialities  he  inherited 
in  a  measure  from  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
ancestors,  but  he  has  improved  his  heritage  by  the 
force  of  his  own  characteristics.  His  parents  were 
Tubal  and  Jane  (Holland)  Persell,  and  they  were 
born  in  Alabama  in  the  first  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  They  were  owners  of  large  plan- 
tations and  numerous  slaves,  .being  typical  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  Southern  regime,  and  his 
lather  was  an  active  participant  in  the  Mexican 
war.  On  July  5,  1862,  Air.  Persell  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Rebecca  T.  Thompson,  born 
in  Simpson  county,  Ky.,  the  daughter  of  Simeon 
and  Margaret  Thompson.  Si.\  children  have 
blessed  their  union,  of  whom  only  two,  William 
E.  and  Laura,  are  living.  WiUiam  was  born  in 
Prickly  Pear  valley  on  November  17,  1867,  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  public  schools,  then  he 
learned  the  plumbing  business  and  was  indepen- 
dently engaged  in  it  from  1887  to  1897,  when  he 
became  associated  and  is  now  connected  with  his 
father  in  the  Persell  Limestone  Company.  In 
August,  1891,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Bertha 
Gambill,  a  daughter  of  G.  W.  and  Nancy  (Wilson) 
Gambill,  natives  of  Benton  county.  Ark.,  where 
she  was  also  born  and  reared.  Her  father  served 
in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  war.  A 
son,  Clinton,  is  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  E.  Persell.  Laura,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Persell,  was  born  in  Prickly  Pear 
valley  in  1872.  She  is  the  surviving  one  of  twins, 
Lottie  being  the  other.  In  1898  she  was  mar- 
ried to  W.  M.  Rice.  They  have  two  children  and 
reside  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.     Mr.  Persell's  other 


deceased  children  are  Emma,  Irene,  Thomas 
Harry  and  May  Belle.  He  and  his  wife  have 
adopted  a  son,  Grover  Cleveland,  born  December 
14,  1884,  in  Helena.  In  political  convictions  Mr. 
Persell  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party,  but 
is  not  an  active  worker,  and  both  he  and  his 
wife  are  identified  with  the  Methodist  church 
South. 


11  ILLIAM  PERKS. — This  prosperous  rancher 
VV  in  that  most  prosperous  county,  the  far- 
famed  Gallatin  valley,  was  born  in  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, on  March  20,  1833.  His  parents,  William 
and  Jane  (Wilson)  Perks,  were  natives  of  Wor- 
cestershire, England,  as  was  his  grandfather,  Sain- 
uel  Perks.  In  1851  WilHam  Perks,  Sr.,  who  was 
a  blacksmith,  came  to  the  United  States  and  set- 
tled in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  but  after  one  year's 
residence  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  1853 
was  joined  by  his  family  and  there  they  resided 
until  his  death.  William  Perks,  Jr.,  was  early 
apprenticed  to  learn  shovel  and  spade  making  at 
large  iron  works  in  England.  In  1853  he  came 
to  the  United  States  with  his  father's  family  and 
here  he  has  engaged  in  farming,  also  working  at 
the  blacksmith  trade,  which  he  had  acquired  while 
manufacturing  shovels  and  spades.  On  his  jour- 
ney to  .Salt  Lake  City  he  had  considerable  trouble 
from  the  Indians,  at  one  time  the  party  being  sur- 
rounded and  their  supplies  cut  off. 

He  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Salt  Lake  City 
until  1865,  when  he  removed  to  Montana,  arriv- 
ing at  Virginia  City  on  June  22,  1865.  That  was 
an  era  of  sensational  gold  strikes  and  "stampedes," 
and  joining  one  of  these  Mr.  Perks  located  on 
German  gulch  for  one  year,  enjoying  a  fair  de- 
gree of  success.  Thence  he  removed  to  French 
gulch,  but  was  not  fortunate  there,  so  he  went 
to  Butte  where  he  stayed  five  years.  Here  in 
1868  his  wife  presented  him  with  a  daughter,  Ada 
Carolina,  the  first  white  child  born  in  the  city  of 
Butte.  She  died  in  April,  1900.  Removing  to 
Gallatin  county,  near  Manhattan,  Mr.  Perks  se- 
cured a  homestead  and  purchased  land,  thus  ac- 
quiring a  ranch  of  230  acres,  where  he  is  en- 
gaged in  farming,  hay  being  his  principal  and 
most  lucrative  crop.  In  November,  1855,  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Annie  Young,  a  daughter  of  Isaac 
^'oung.  of  Bristol,  England,  who  came  with  his 
family  to  the  LTnited  States  with  William  Perks, 
Sr.     Mrs.   Perks  died  on  July   28,   1894.      (")f  her 
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eight  children,  two;  Matilda  Jane  and  Ada  Caro- 
lina, are  dead,  the  survivors  being  Samuel  Henry, 
Annie  Jane,  now  Mrs.  Oyler,  George,  living  on 
Middle  creek,  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  WiUiam  Pot- 
ter, residing  at  Manhattan,  and  William  Isaac 
living  on  the  hom.e  ranch. 


FREEMAN  PHILBRICK.— The  subject  of 
this  sketch  is  a  native  of  Maine,  town  of  St. 
Albans,  where  he  was  born  January  lo,  1863,  the 
son  of  Freeman  and  Frances  (Merrill)  Philbrick, 
also  natives  of  Maine,  where  the  former  died  in 
1887.  The  latter  is  now  living  with  her  son  Edwin 
near  Forsyth,  Mont. 

Mr.  Philbrick,  our  immediate  subject,  received  an 
education  in  the  common  schools  of  St.  Albans, 
Somerset  county,  and  Fort  Fairfield,  Aroostook 
county.  After  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
he  remained  at  home  until  he  was  twenty-one,  work- 
ing on  the  farm.  In  1884  he  came  to  Rosebud  val- 
ley, Mont.,  and  for  eighteen  months  worked  on  A. 
D.  Howard  &  Company's  ranch,  then  followed 
sheep  herding  for  Peter  W34ey  on  the  Cheyenne 
reservation  for  eight  months.  In  January,  1887, 
he  took  up  a  squatter's  claim  in  Rosebud  valley, 
fifty  miles  from  the  railroad,  which  he  afterward 
homesteaded.  In  1891  he  bought  640  acres  of  rail- 
road land,  and  in  1899  6,000  more,  adjoining  his 
former  purchase.  In  1901  he  made  an  additional 
purchase  of  6,000  acres  on  Armells  creek,  so  that 
he  now  has  about  12,800  acres  in  all,  covering  a  long 
stretch  of  water  way  on  both  Rosebud  river  and 
Armells  creek,  and  a  vast  expanse  of  pasturage  on 
the  adjoining  uplands.  He  makes  a  specialty  of 
highgrade  Merino  sheep,  running  an  average  of 
some  7,000  head,  and  has  in  addition  about  150 
head  of  cattle.  His  land  yields  immense  crops  of 
hay  also. 

Mr.  Philbrick  carved  out  his  own  fortune  by  good 
management  and  hard  work,  getting  a  start  in  the 
sheep  business  by  purchasing  a  bunch  of  about  300 
head.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1901  was  appointed  a  county  commissioner 
of  the  new  county  of  Rosebud  at  its  fomiation,  but 
soon  after  resigned  the  office  that  he  might  give 
his  exclusive  attention  to  his  private  business.  He 
was  married  at  Miles  City  in  1887  to  Miss  Mary 
Howard,  daughter  of  A.  McC.  Howard,  of  the  firm 
of  Howard  &  Co.  They  have  three  children,  name- 
ly :  Francis,  aged  twelve,  Eugenie,  ten,  and  Mal- 
colm, eight. 


THOMAS. PIERCE  was  one  of  those  brave 
men  who  came  to  Montana  when  it  was  on 
the  very  frontier  of  civilization,  and  assisted  in  lay- 
ing broad  and  deep  the  foundation  upon  which  has 
been  reared  a  magnificent  commonwealth.  He  was 
a  worthy  pioneer  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  Beaver- 
head county  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Pierce 
was  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  having  been  born 
in  Queens  county,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1833,  the 
son  of  William  Pierce,  who  passed  his  entire  life  in 
Ireland,  his  death  occurring  when  his  son  Thomas 
was  a  mere  child,  the  youngest  in  the  family.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  mother  was  Lamb,  likewise 
born  in  Ireland,  where  her  death  occurred.  Thomas 
Pierce  immigrated  to  America  when  a  youth,  lo- 
cating first  in  Massachusetts,  thence  going  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  passed  several  years,  being  one  of 
the  pioneer  goldseekers  in  that  state.  He  came  to 
Montana  in  the  early  'sixties,  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  prospecting  and  mining  for  some  time.  In 
1866  he  located  on  Horse  prairie,  Beaverhead 
county,  where  he  took  up  a  tract  of  land,  to  which 
he  subsequently  added  until  the  area  of  his  ranch 
aggregated  1,200  acres.  Here  he  became  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  cattle  business  and  was 
successful  in  his  efiforts,  being  known  as  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  this  section.  He  was  an  ac- 
tive participant  in  the  Nez  Perces  Indian  war,  the 
warriors  of  this  tribe  having  passed  his  ranch  on. 
their  way  to  Idaho.  In  politics  he  was  a  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  religious  faith 
was  that  of  the  Catholic  church. 

On  January  18,  1897,  Mr.  Pierce  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Adele  Merchesseault,  who  was 
born  in  Canada,  of  pure  French  lineage.  Of  this 
marriage  one  son  was  born,  Thomas  Richard,  the 
date  of  whose  birth  was  March  9,  1898.  Mr. 
Pierce  had  gone  to  California  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  there  his  death  occurred  on  March  14, 
1899.  He  died  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, and  his  remains  were  brought  to  Dillon, 
Mont.,  for  interment.  In  addition  to  the  homestead 
ranch  already  mentioned  Mrs.  Pierce  owns  680 
acres,  which  she  acquired  prior  to  her  marriage, 
and  since  the  death  of  her  husband  she  has  person- 
ally managed  both  ranches;  she  has  also  about  2,- 
000  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  Red  Rock,  and  raises 
cattle  upon  an  extensive  scale,  usually  running 
about  2,000  head.  Excellent  crops  of  hay  are  also 
secured,  and  the  estate  is  one  of  the  valuable  ones 
of  the  county.  Mrs.  Pierce  has  shown  exceptional 
business  and  executive  ability,  aind  has  successfully 
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carried  forward  the  enterprises  inaugurated  by  her 
husband.  She  is  a  devoted  member  of  the  Catholic 
church,  a  liberal  supporter  thereto,  and  is  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  in  the  community. 


p  EORGE  W.  PIERSON.— Prestige  in  the  pro- 
vJ  fession  of  law  is  not  attained  as  a  matter  of 
chance  or  accident,  nor  is  it  begotten  of  mere 
fortuitous  circumstances.  On  the  contrary,  it 
comes  as  the  result  of  indefatigable  study,  appli- 
cation, singleness  of  purpose  and  a  mental  and 
moral  equipment  of  intrinsic  character  which  will 
countenance  no  perversion  of  the  great  science 
of  jurisprudence,  which  must  manifestly  stand  as 
the  stern  conservator  of  right  and  justice.  Thus, 
it  may  well  be  said  sterling  manhood,  definite 
l^reparation  and  constant  study  are  the  essentials 
of  success  worthy  the  name.  In  the  case  at 
hand  we  are  permitted  to  take  briefly  under  re- 
view the  life  history  of  another  of  the  representa- 
tive and  highly  honored  younger  members  of  the 
l)ar  of  IMontana,  and  one  who  dignifies  his  pro- 
fession by  his  services. 

Mr.  Pierson  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Mich- 
igan, having  been  born  on  the  parental  farm- 
stead in  Genesee  county,  May  21,  1869,  the  fourth 
of  the  six  children  of  Joseph  W.  and  Hannah 
(Davenport)  Pierson,  the  former  bom  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  the  latter  in  Lapeer 
county,  Mich.  The  Pierson  family  was  founded 
in  America  in  the  early  Colonial  epoch,  and  many 
representatives  of  the  name  have  attaind  dis- 
tinction in  the  various  walks  of  life  in  the  several 
generations.  John  Pierson,  the  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
with  whose  annals  the  name  has  long  been  prom- 
inently identified,  and  also  with  those  of  New 
Jersey.  He  removed  to  Ontario,  Canada,  where 
he  remained  for  a  brief  time,  during  which  his 
son,  Joseph  W.,  was  born ;  thence  he  proceeded 
to  Michigan,  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that 
commonwealth,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his 
life  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  giving 
special  attention  to  the  raising  of  highgrade  live- 
stock. He  was  a  man  of  distinct  individuality  and 
strong  mentahty,  and  gave  to  his  children  the 
best  educational  advantages  which  the  place  and 
period  afforded.  Robert  Davenport,  uncle  of 
Robert  Davenport,  the  malcrnal  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  was  one  of  the   three  men  who   es- 


caped from  the  memorable  Indian  massacre  at 
Wyoming,  Luzerne  county,  Pa.,  in  early  days. 
Joseph  W.  Pierson  continued  his  residence  in 
Michigan  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1895, 
just  three  months  after  the  demise  of  his  wife, 
after  a  life  devoted  to  the  great  basic  art  of 
agriculture.  Their  six  children  survive  them  at 
the  present  time. 

George  W.  Pierson,  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  review,  received  his  educational  discipline  in 
the  public  schools  of  Lapeer  county,  Mich.,  where 
the  family  removed  in  his  childhood,  and  after 
being  graduated  in  the  high  school  in  Hadley 
he  put  his  scholastic  acquirements  to  practical 
use  by  engaging  in  pedagogic  work,  to  which  he 
devoted  his  attention  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
when  he  matriculated  in  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  was 
graduated  therefrom  with  the  class  of  1891,  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  while  the 
next  year  his  alma  mater  conferred  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Laws.  In  July,  1892,  Mr.  Pierson 
located  in  the  city  of  Chicago  and  entered  upon 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  becoming 
a  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Wanless,  Pierson  & 
Knudson,  and  continuing  this  professional  alli- 
ance about  two  years,  when  he  withdrew  from 
the  firm  and  came  to  Montana,  taking  up  his  abode 
in  the  city  of  Red  Lodge,  Carbon  county,  on 
-\pril  24,  1894.  Here  he  opened  an  office,  and 
public  recognition  of  his  abiHty  was  soon  forth- 
coming, his  novitiate  in  the  new  field  being  of 
short  duration.  He  has  secured  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative clientage  and  his  services  have  been 
demanded  in  connection  with  much  of  the  im- 
portant litigation  in  the  courts  of  this  section  of 
the  state.  He  is  thoroughly  well  read  in  the  law, 
has  a  ready  power  of  applying  his  knowledge, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases  has  that  great- 
est of  all  genius,  the  "infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains."  He  has  gained  precedence  in  his  profes- 
sion and  holds  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his 
confreres  and  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact in  the  various  relations  of  life.  In  1894 
Mr.  Pierson  was  appointed  city  clerk  and  attorney 
of  Red  Lodge,  retaining  the  incumbency  about 
two  years,  while  in  the  bill  presented  in  the  leg- 
islature and  providing  for  the  erection  of  Carbon 
county,  previously  a  portion  of  Park  and  Yel- 
lowstone counties,  he  was  named  as  county  at- 
torney In  1896,  as  the  candidate  of  the  silver 
wing  of  the  Republican  party,  he  was  appointed 
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county  committeeman  and  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  state  convention  of  the  party  in  that  year. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  the  choice  of  his  party 
for  county  attorney,  but  met  the  defeat  which  at- 
tended the  ticket  in  the  state.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  United  States  commis- 
sioner, which  he  still  holds.  His  political  alle- 
giance is  given  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  he 
has  been  an  active  and  entrhusiastic  worker  in  the 
cause,  ever  manifesting  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and  being  thoroughly  fortified  for  their 
defense.  He  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  in  the  former  has  served  as  exalted 
ruler  of  Bear  Tooth  Lodge  No.  534,  at  Red  Lodge. 
On  the  27th  of  October,  1892,  Mr.  Pierson  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Loretta  Mann,  who 
was  born  in  Lapeer  county,  Mich.,  the  daughter 
of  Earnest  and  Clara  Mann.  The  father  now  de- 
ceased, his  widow  is  still  a  resident  of  Lapeer 
county.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  are  prominent 
in  the  social  life  of  Red  Lodge  and  their  pleas- 
ant home  is  a  center  of  gracious  hospitality. 


SIMEON  R.  BUFORD.— Among  those  who 
have  been  conspicuously  identified  with  old 
A'irginia  City  from  the  time  when  it  was  one  of  the 
most  bustling  and  prosperous  gold  mining  camps 
known,  and  also  among  those  prominent  in  the 
public  and  industrial  life  of  Montana,  is  Mr. 
Buford.  His  career  has  been  one  in  which  business 
activity  has  been  blended  with  unbending  honor 
and  unflinching  integrity,  and  success  has  come  to 
him  as  the  result  of  indefatigable  energy,  keen 
business  acumen  and  straightforward  dealing.  He 
was  born  in  Lewis  county.  Mo.,  on  Alarch  2, 
1846,  the  son  of  Wellington  and  Amanda  (Staples) 
Buford,  both  of  whom  descend  from  prominent  old 
southern  families,  and  were  born  in  \^irginia. 
whence  they  removed  to  Missouri  about  1840.  The 
father  was  a  brick  mason,  but  became  a  farmer  in 
Missouri,  where  in  due  time  both  passed  to  the 
grave.  They  had  ten  sons  and  four  daughters,  and 
thirteen  are  now  living.  Simeon  R.  Buford  was 
reared  on  the  parental  farmstead  in  Missouri  where 
he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  gave  his  atten- 
tion to  farm  work  until  1865,  when  he  drove  an  ox 
team  across  the  plains  from  Canton,  Mo.,  to 
Virginia  City,  Mont.,  reaching  that  camp  on  the 
5th  of  September.     Here  he  was  eventually  to  be- 


come one  of  the  leading  business  men,  and  here  he 
has  ever  since  maintained  his  home.  He  has  the 
distinction  of  being  one  of  the  very  few  who  have 
consecutively  retained  residence  in  famous  old  Alder 
gulch  from  the  early  days  until  the  present.  Mr. 
Buford  stood  guard  at  night  on  the  trip  across  the 
plains,  which  was  by  the  South  pass,  while  the  com- 
pany were  encamped,  and  though  menaced  by 
Indians  on  several  occasions  no  serious  encounter 
occurred. 

Mr.  Buford  did  not  follow  the  plan  of  the  aver- 
age new-comer  by  searching  for  gold  in  the  placer 
mines,  and  his  case  is  exceptional,  for  he  has 
never  conducted  "mining  during  his  long  residence 
in  Montana.  He  engaged  in  freighting  between 
Fort  Benton  and  Virginia  City  with  an  outfit  of 
ox  teams,  and,  after  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  was 
completed  to  Corinne,  Utah,  he  made  that  place  his 
base  of  supplies  for  his  successful  freighting  en- 
terprise. In  1872  he  became  clerk  in  a  local  store 
and  remained  in  this  position  until  1878,  when  he 
engaged  in  merchandising  for  himself,  associating" 
himself  with  Henry  Filing  as  S.  R.  Buford  &  Co. 
He  has  ever  since  conducted  merchandising  in 
Virginia  City,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  busi- 
ness man  of  the  city.  During  the  Nez  Perces  war 
Mr.  Buford  was  a  member  of  a  company  organized 
in  Virginia  City,  and  was  with  Gen.  Howard  at 
the  memorable  battle  on  Camas  creek,  of  which  he 
was  a  witness  and  one  of  the  four  who  brought 
the  wounded  to  Virginia  City. 

Mr.  Buford  has  shown  marked  executive  ability 
and  a  capacity  for  affairs  of  broad  scope  and  im- 
portance, having  been  prominently  concerned  with 
various  industrial  and  business  interests.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Filing  State  Bank,  in 
Virginia  City,  and  is  president  of  the  institution, 
which  is  one  of  the  solid  financial  concerns  of  the 
state.  He  also  has  extensive  ranching  and  stock 
interests,  owning  several  thousand  acres  of  land  in 
the  Madison  valley,  on  which  he  cuts  about  1500 
tons  of  hay  annually — this  is  one  of  the  finest 
ranches  in  that  favored  section — and  he  also  is  iden- 
tified with  sheep  growing  in  Madison  county,  con- 
ducting operations  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  is  in- 
terested in  the  raising  of  high  grade  cattle  and 
horses  in  Custer  county.  He  has  always  had  the 
management  of  the  stock  interests  of  his  firm  and 
has  conducted  them  with  consummate  ability.  Of 
his  friend,  and  longtime  associate,  Henry  Filing,  a 
sketch  appears  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Democratic    in    his    political    proclivities,    Mr. 
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Buford  has  long  been  one  of  the  wheel-horses  of 
the  party  in  Montana,  taking  prominent  part  in  its 
councils  and  being  an  active  worker  in  its  cause. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1889,  which  framed  the  present  admirable  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  senate  during  the  Second  and  Third  sessions 
of  the  legislature.  For  ten  years  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  central  committee  of  his  county, 
and  always  has  shown  a  lively  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement and  material  prosperity  of  the  state. 
He  is  an  honored  member  of  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Benevolent  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  having  "passed  the  chairs"  in  each  and 
being  now  exalted  ruler  of  Oro  y  Plata  Lodge  No. 
390,  B.  P.  O.  E.  On  January  4,  1877,  Mr.  Buford 
married  with  Miss  Katie  Cooley,  who  was  born  in 
Iowa,  the  daughter  of  William  A.  Cooley,  an 
honored  pioneer  of  Montana,  where  their  marriage 
was  solemnized.  Of  this  union  four  children  have 
been  born :  Henry  W.,  now  in  the  livery  business 
at  Norris,  Madison  county;  Effie,  attending  school 
in  New  York  city;  Simeon  R.,  Jr.,  and  Ruth,  who 
remain  at  the  parental  home. 


THOMAS  W.  POINUEXTER,  JR.— In  the 
official  service  of  Montana  since  its  admission 
to  statehood  have  been  enlisted  men  of  peculiar  eli- 
gibility for  the  duties  of  the  various  incumbencies, 
and  among  those  who  have  won  confidence  and  re- 
spect through  their  official  efforts  stands  T.  W. 
Poindexter,  Jr.,  who  was  for  four  years  incumbent 
of  the  responsible  position  of  auditor  of  the  state. 
The  name  which  he  bears  has  been  conspicuous  in 
the  annals  of  the  nation,  and  he  comes  of  the  promi- 
nent old  Virginia  family  which  has  there  had  title  to 
this  patronymic  from  the  early  Colonial  epoch. 
Thomas  W.  Poindexter,  Jr.,  is  a  native  son  of  the 
west,  having  been  born  in  Canyon  City,  Ore.,  on 
February  i,  1864,  the  son  of  Thomas  W. 
and  Margaret  (Pipkin)  Poindexter,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  the  Old  Dominion.  The 
father  removed  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  thence, 
in  1856,  to  California,  where  he  engaged  in 
mining  with  a  due  measure  of  success  until 
i860,  when  he  located  in  Canyon  City,  Ore., 
where  he  combined  mining  and  stockraising,  driv- 
ing cattle  across  the  plains  and  realizing  excellent 
profits  in  this  field.    He  was  for  two  terms  clerk  of 


Grant  county,  and  he  was  there  also  honored  with 
other  offices  of  public  trust.  He  left  Canyon  City 
in  1879,  and  in  1881  located  in  Dillon,  Mont., 
where  he  is  now  one  of  the  representative  merchants 
of  that  section  of  the  state.  Thomas  W.  and  Mar- 
garet Poindexter  are  the  parents  of  five  sons,  all 
residents  of  Montana.  Mrs.  Margaret  Poindexter 
accompanied  her  parents  from  Virginia  to  Mis- 
souri about  1830,  and  her  father  was  an  extensive 
planter,  both  in  Virginia  and  Missouri. 

T.  W.  Poindexter,  Jr.,  was  reared  to  manhood  in 
Oregon,  where  he  received  preliminary  education  in 
the  public  schools,  and  then  attended  the  Christian 
Brothers'  College  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  subsequently 
completing  a  thorough  course  in  a  business  college 
in  that  city.  He  accompanied  his  parents  on  their 
removal  to  Montana,  and  was  identified  with  mer- 
chandising in  Dillon  until  1892.  He  filled  positions 
in  the  official  administration  of  the  affairs  of  Bea- 
verhead county,  and  served  in  the  common  council 
of  Dillon.  He  was  engaged  in  mining  for  three 
years  in  the  state,  after  which,  in  1896,  he  was  made 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  auditor  of  state,  and 
was  elected  to  the  office  by  the  notable  majority  of 
thirteen  thousand  votes,  defeating  A.  L.  Love,  of 
Bozeman,  having  the  endorsement  of  the  Populist 
party.  He  served  in  this  capacity  with  signal  abil- 
ity until  the  expiration  of  his  term  and  since  then 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  grocery  business  at  Dil- 
lon. In  politics  Mr.  Poindexter  has  ever  been  a 
stalwart  advocate  of  Democracy  and  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  its  cause.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  state  central  committee  for  two 
terms,  and  was  a  member  of  the  county  committee 
of  his  party  in  Beaverhead  county.  Fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he  has 
taken  the  royal  arch,  or  capitular,  degrees,  and  also 
with  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  In 
1889  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Poindex- 
ter and  Miss  Jessie  Cattanach,  who  was  born  in 
Iowa,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  daughters, 
Jessie  and  Margaret. 


pHARLES  A.  PERRIN,  M.  D.— Among  those 
y^  who  have  made  their  professional  labors  a 
distinct  power  for  good,  and  who  merit  honor  by 
their  devotion  to  them  is  Charles  A.  Perrin — a  man 
honored  in  all  the  relations  of  life  and  recognized 
as  one  of  the  prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  of 
Helena.     He  is  a  native  of  Canada,  bom  in  the 
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province  of  Ontario,  on  November  14,  1853,  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Esther  (Westbrook)  Perrin, 
natives  of  Canada,  where  the  father  was  a  merchant 
and  died  in  the  fullness  of  years  and  honors.  The 
American  founder  of  the  family  was  of  French  na- 
tivity, and,  coming  to  the  United  States  as  early  as 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  settled  in 
New  England.  Thomas  Perrin,  grandfather  of 
C.  A.  Perrin,  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  locate 
in  Canada,  which  he  did  in  an  early  day  perma- 
nently. Dr.  Perrin  has  two  brothers,  residents  of 
California,  where  one  is  a  physician  of  prominence, 
the  other  a  druggist. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Perrin  was  reared  in  Canada, 
where  he  received  his  preliminary  education  and  be- 
gan the  reading  of  medicine  when  seventeen  years 
old  under  effective  preceptorage.  In  1873  he  came 
to  the  United  States  and  to  nortnem  Michigan 
where  he  enjoyed  a  successful  medical  practice  for 
some  time.  He  later  attended  the  Michigan  College 
of  Medicine  at  Detroit,  now  the  Detroit  College  of 
Medicine,  where  he  completed  a  thorough  course 
of  study,  and  then  continued  in  his  practice  in  Mich- 
igan until  1889,  which  was  the  year  of  his  arrival 
in  Helena,  where  he  has  since  been  established  in 
general  practice,  and  has  won  the  confidence  and 
supporting  patronage  of  a  representative  class  of 
citizens,  his  professional  ability  and  sterling  charac- 
ter gaining  him  recognition.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Michigan  State  Medical  Society  during  his  resi- 
dence in  that  state,  and  also  served  as  acting  assis- 
tant marine  surgeon  of  Marquette  harbor  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  was  a  member  of  the  pension  board. 
He  is  now  serving  as  United  States  examining  sur- 
geon for  pensions.  His  political  faith  is  Demo- 
cratic. He  is  a  zealous  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, in  which  he  is  a  Knight  Templar.  In  1881 
the  marriage  of  Dr.  Perrin  was  solemnized,  when 
he  was  united  to  Miss  Laura  C.  Rose,  who  was  bom 
in  New  York.    They  have  one  child,  Nellie. 


THOMAS  J.  PORTER.— There  are  many  in- 
teresting features  connected  with  the  career 
ot  this  representative  member  of  the  bar  of  Custer 
county,  both  in  a  genealogical  and  personal  way, 
which  we  will  here  preserve  as  matters  of  interest 
in  the  record  of  a  worthy  and  useful  hfe. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Porter  is  a  native  of  the 
P>uckeye  state,  born  near  Gallipolis,  Gallia  county, 
Ohio,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1858.    His  father, 


James  V.  Porter,  also  a  native  of  Ohio,  passed 
his  life  in  farming  and  stockgrowing.  His  pa- 
ternal great-grandfather  was  Clinton  Porter,  who 
went  from  the  north  of  Ireland  to  England,  and 
from  thence,  during  the  American  Revolution, 
came  to  America  in  company  with  his  brothers. 
They  left  the  English  port  as  stowaways  in  pork 
barrels,  which  were  supposed  to  contain  nothing 
but  pork.  They  emigrated  to  America  because 
they  were  in  sympathy  with  the  colonists  in  throw- 
ing off  the  British  yoke.  They  were  discovered 
on  the  voyage  to  New  York  and  one  of  them  was 
pressed  into  service  on  a  British  ship,  from  which 
he  deserted  shortly  afterward  and  both  brothers 
eventually  were  able  to  give  their  aid  to  the  cause 
of  the  colonists.  The  family  subsequently  emi- 
grated to  Marietta,  Ohio.  They  were  shipbuilders 
by  vocation,  and  after  coming  to  Ohio  built  two 
small  vessels  for  Aaron  Burr  and  Harman  Blen- 
ncrhassett,  with  which  they  started  flown  the  Ohio 
river,  the  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Porter  losing 
his  life  on  this  trip,  while  attempting  to  pass  over 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  He  is  buried  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  other  boat  was  delivered  to  Col.  Burr, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  this  traitor  to  his 
country's  cause  never  made  payment  for  the  ves- 
sel. The  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Porter  left 
two  sons,  Thomas  J.,  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
and  James  D.  (who  was  known  as  the  "Kentucky 
giant,"  and  resided  at  Louisville  in  that  state). 
The  maiden  name  of  our  subject's  mother  was 
Mary  A.  Leaper.  She  was  born  in  Steubenville, 
Ohio,  a  daughter  of  John  L.  Leaper,  who  was  a 
steamboat  captain  up  to  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war,  when  he  entered  the  Union  army  as  captain 
of  the  Seventh  Ohio  Cavalry.  He  was  mustered 
out  as  colonel  of  his  regiment,  which  served  under 
Gens.  Hayes,  Garfield  and  McKinley. 

The  eldest  of  eight  children,  Thomas  J.  Porter 
received  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  the  State  Normal  School,  at  Leb- 
anon, which  he  first  attended  for  three  years.  He 
then,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  engaged  in  teaching,  fol- 
lowing this  profession  for  three  years  in  Ohio, 
when  he  returned  to  the  normal  school  and  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  course,  graduating  with  the 
class  of  1882.  His  success  as  an  educator  resulted 
in  his  soon  becoming  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Jackson,  Tenn.  Here  he  organ- 
ized and  perfected  a  methodical  and  properly 
graded  school  system  and  also  conducted  the  first 
summer    normal    school    of    Tennessee.      He    re- 
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mained  at  Jackson  two  years  and  returned  to  Ohio 
and  taught  two  years  more  in  Lebanon.  Deciding  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  profession  of  law,  to  the 
preparation  for  which  he  had  already  devoted  care- 
ful attention  for  some  time,  he  entered  the  office 
of  John  E.  Smith,  a  prominent  attorney  at  Leb- 
anon, and  continued  study  until  the  fall  of  1886, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state. 
The  same  year  Mr.  Porter  came  to  Montana  as 
principal  of  the  Miles  City  schools,  and  brought 
with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  President 
McKinley  to  ex-Gov.  Potts,  who  had  for  twelve 
years  been  the  incumbent  of  the  gubernatorial 
office  in  the  territory  of  Montana.  At  the  end  of 
his  second  year  at  Miles  City  Mr.  Porter  resigned 
the  superintendency  of  the  schools  and  entered 
into  a  legal  partnership  with  Judge  J.  W.  Strevell, 
who  is  elsewhere  mentioned  in  this  work.  This 
pleasant  and  profitable  alliance  still  continues,  and 
the  firm  ranks  as  a  leading  legal  one  in  this  part 
of  the  state,  and  the  members  hold  prestige  as  men 
of  professional  skill  and  ability,  both  as  advocates 
and  counselors. 

Mr.  Porter  is  a  stanch  Republican,  active  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  cause.  In  1896  he  was  elected 
county  attorney  and  rendered  excellent  service 
during  his  term  of  four  years,  and  as  a  result 
was  chosen  his  own  successor  in  1898.  In  1900 
he  was  the  Republican  nominee  for  attorney-gen- 
eral, but  met  with  defeat  at  the  polls,  owing  to 
the  well  remembered  political  conditions  then  ex- 
isting. He  made  a  thorough  and  vigorous  can- 
vass, speaking  in  every  city  and  town  of  appre- 
ciable population  in  the  state.  Mr.  Porter  has 
been  mtimately  connected  with  much  important 
litigation,  both  civil  and  criminal.  He  was  pros- 
ecutor in  the  Indian  cases  growing  out  of  the 
murder  of  John  Hoover,  and  also  in  the  Geddes 
case,  while  he  was  assistant  prosecuting  attorney 
at  Glendive  in  the  Hurst  murder  case.  To  a  con- 
siderable degree  through  his  efforts  was  secured 
from  the  millionaire  steel  magnate,  Andrew  Car- 
negie, the  contribution  of  $10,000  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  public  library  at  Miles  City,  and  in 
many  other  causes  and  ways  has  he  shown  his 
deep  interest  in  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  his 
city,  county  and  state.  Fraternally  Mr.  Porter 
is  prominently  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pyth- 
ias, and  served  as  grand  chancellor  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  the  state  in  1897.  He  also  belongs  to 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


On  the  23d  of  January,  1901,  Mr.  Porter  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Hawley, 
who  was  born  in  Northumberland  county.  Pa., 
the  daughter  of  John  B.  Hawley,  an  mfluential 
citizen  of  that  county  and  state. 


GE.  POOL,  sheriff  of  Broadwater  county, 
Mont.,  resides  at  Townsend.  He  was  born  in 
Mexico,  Mo.,  on  May  19,  1858,  a  son  of  John  Q. 
and  Lucy  (Kelly)  Pool,  both  natives  of  Frankfort, 
Ky.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  Abram  Pool, 
a  native  of  Germany.  The  maternal  grandfather 
was  John  Kelly,  born  in  Ireland,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Af- 
ter a  public  school  education  Mr.  Pool  attended  the 
University  of  Columbia  for  two  years,  and  com- 
pleted his  education  in  the  state  normal  school  in 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  being  the  valedictorian  of  the  class 
of  1879.  Mr.  Pool  then  became  the  principal  of  the 
schools  of  Centralia,  Mo.,  remaining  two  years  in 
this  pedagogic  work,  and  then  deciding  to  come  to 
Montana.  On  his  arrival  he  engaged  in  teaching 
at  Confederate  gulch,  where  and  at  Duck  creek 
he  remained  three  years.  He  then  was  principal  of 
the  Radersburg  schools  for  four  years.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  mercantile  pursuits  and 
bought  the  drug  store  of  E.  M.  Bachelder,  at  Ra- 
dersburg, which  he  conducted  until  the  formation  of 
Broadwater  county,  when  he  was  appointed  sheriff. 
December  25,  1882,  Mr.  Pool  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Eldora  Morgan,  daughter  of  Wal- 
ter R.  Morgan,  one  of  the  prominent  pioneers  of 
Montana.  Their  eight  children  are :  Laurence, 
Louis,  Chester,  Lucv,  Florence,  Laura,  Verna  and 
Stella. 

The  political  affiliations  of  Mr.  Pool  are  with  the 
Democratic  party,  in  whose  campaigns  he  always 
takes  a  lively  interest.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Townsend,  serving  four  years ;  in 
1894  he  was  reappointed,  serving  four  years  more. 
Following  the  admission  of  the  state  to  the  Union 
Mr.  Pool  was  elected  to  the  first  and  second  ses- 
sions of  the  state  legislature,  and  on  the  formation 
of  Broadwater  county  he  was  appointed  sheriff. 
His  excellent  administration  of  the  office  brought 
about  his  election  to  the  office  in  1898  and  his  re- 
election in  1900.  He  is  still  serving  in  that  posi- 
tion with  great  acceptability.  He  is  an  influential 
member  of  the  Democratic  central  county  commit- 
tee.   He  was  formerlv  clerk  and  trustee  of  the  Ra- 
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dersburg  school  board  and  is  now  chairman  of  the 
school  board  in  Townsend.  Fraternally  Mr.  Pool  is 
a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Knights  of  Pythias 
and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  having  passed  the 
chairs  in  each  of  these  orders.  The  financial  and 
political  success  of  Mr.  Pool  since  his  arrival  in 
Montana  has  been  eminently  gratifying.  In  the  com- 
munity of  his  home  city  and  in  various  portions  of 
the  state  where  he  is  well  known  he  is  highly  es- 
teemed. As  a  citizen  he  is  built  on  broad  gauge 
lines,  always  an  optimist,  generous  to  a  fault.  No 
man,  woman  or  child  ever  asked  his  help  in  vain. 
He,  perhaps  for  this  reason,  has  more  friends  and 
acquaintances  than  any  other  man  in  Piroadwater 
county. 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  PREUITT,  one  of  Hel- 
ena's most  esteemed  citizens,  is  secretary  of 
the  Montana  stock  commission,  an  important  and 
responsible  position.  He  comes  of  Colonial  ances- 
tors, his  grandfather,  Solomon  Preuitt,  born  in  Ala- 
bam,  removed  to  Illinois  in  1800,  settling  in  Madi- 
son county,  where  he  lived  to  be  eighty-nine  years 
old.  He  was  a  major  in  the  French  and  Indian 
wars  and  an  active  participant  in  the  war  of  1812 
and  the  Black  Hawk  war,  where  he  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  the  famous  Indian  chief  Black 
Hawk.  Always  an  active  man  he  was  an  enthusi- 
astic hunter  and  sportsman.  One  of  his  twelve  chil- 
dren was  James  Preuitt,  a  native  of  Madison  coun- 
ty, 111.,  where  he  married  Miss  Melinda  Starkey,  of 
Tennessee.  They  had  two  sons,  Elias  K.  and  Wil- 
liam G.  The  latter  was  born  in  Madison  county, 
111.,  on  March  31,  1843,  ^^^  was  reared  in  the  coun- 
ty of  his  birth  and  educated  in  its  schools.  In  1866 
he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  coming  hither  from  Fort 
Benton  on  foot.  He  first  engaged  in  driving  oxen 
on  a  ranch,  but  soon  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  whole- 
sale house  and  engaged  in  this  and  other  occupa- 
tions until  1870,  when  he  returned  to  Illinois  and 
was  married  to  Miss  Willie  M.  Hundley,  daughter 
of  Col.  W.  B.  Hundley,  whose  sketch  appears  on 
another  page.  Mr.  Preuitt  returned  to  Helena  and 
from  1879  to  1887  was  engaged  in  business  with 
Mr.  Hundley.  He  then  engaged  in  the  breeding  of 
thoroughbred  horses  and  graded  cattle,  which  busi- 
ness he  still  successfully  follows,  being  one  of  the 
largest  cattle  owners  of  Montana,  and  he  was  for  a 
time  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Sturrock  &  Preuitt, 
the  largest  hardware  house  in  Helena. 

Mr.  Preuitt  is  a  Democrat,  not  occasionally,  but 


every  day,  and  also  an  active  and  influential  worker 
in  its  campaigns.  In  1876  he  was  elected  county 
commissioner  and  in  this  office  served  two  years. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Hauser 
treasurer  of  the  territory  and  was  the  last  one  to  fill 
that  office,  serving  most  efficiently  for  three  years. 
In  1891  he  was  secretary  of  the  Democratic  state 
convention.  At  present  he  is  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Montana  Stockgrowers'  Association  and 
he  is  also  quite  extensively  interested  in  valuable 
mining  properties.  Hundley  Preuitt,  the  eldest  of 
Mr.  Preuitt's  four  children,  has  charge  of  his  fath- 
er's cattle  interests,  and  the  others,  Elias  K.,  Willie 
M.  and  Payton,  reside  in  Helena.  Mr.  Preuitt  is 
the  owner  of  an  880-acre  stock  ranch,  fully 
equipped  for  a  profitable  handling  of  the  enterprise. 
He  has  an  elegant  city  residence  at  Eighth  avenue 
and  Rodney  streets,  one  of  the  finest  homes  in  Hel- 
ena. His  business  and  social  life  has  been  success- 
ful and  prominent.  He  is  a  man  of  integrity,  exten- 
sively and  favorably  known.  From  the  first  day  of 
his  pioneer  life  in  Montana  he  has  steadily  ad- 
vanced. 


ORSON  B.  PRICKETT,  one  of  the  representa- 
tive business  men  of  Billings,  Yellowstone 
county,  and  who  stands  as  a  leading  exemplar  of 
osteopathy,  is  at  the  head  of  an  infirmary  in  Bill- 
ings devoted  to  the  practice  of  the  beneficent  reme- 
dial science  just  mentioned.  Mr.  Prickett  is  a  native 
of  Marion,  Grant  county.  Ind.,  where  he  was  born 
on  August  16,  1866,  the  son  of  Milton  and  Regina 
Magdalene  Prickett,  the  former  of  whom  was  a 
blacksmith.  Orson  was  but  an  infant  when  his  par- 
ents removed  to  Hastings,  Mich.,  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools  until  he  was  fourteen,  when  the 
family  came  to  Montana,  where  Orson  eventually 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  government,  having 
charge  of  a  pack  train  operating  for  the  Fifth 
United  States  Infantry  at  Fort  Keough.  Later  he 
was  associated  with  Benjamin  Mason  in  the  mer- 
chandising at  Powderville,  and  subsequently  he  was 
employed  by  Joseph  Scott,  a  stockman,  until  1886, 
when  he  went  to  Missouri  and  entered  the  state  nor- 
mal school.  In  1890  Mr.  Prickett  became  a  wagon 
and  carriagemaker  at  Kirksville,  Mo.,  thus  con- 
tinuing until  1896,  when  he  became  a  student  in 
the  American  School  of  Osteopathy  at  that  place, 
where  he  completed  a  thorough  course,  graduating 
on  April  I,  1898.  He  then  returned  to  Montana, 
and  located  in  Helena  where  he,  associated  with 
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Herman  T.  Still,  son  of  the  discoverer  of  oste- 
opathy, established  the  Helena  Infirmary  of  Oste- 
opathy, and  was  connected  therewith  until  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  when  he  founded  the  institution  in  Bill- 
ino-s  over  which  he  now  presides.  The  infirmary 
lias  gained  an  excellent  supporting  patronage,  and 
its  business  is  sure  to  be  greatly  augmented  as  the 
advance  made  in  the  field  of  osteopathy  has  been 
most  remarkable  in  all  sections  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Prickett  is  a  gentleman  of  strong  mental 
and  physical  power,  is  genial  in  his  intercourse  with 
all,  and  enjoys  a  marked  popularity  in  his  home  city. 
He  was  for  a  time  chief  of  police  at  Kirksville,  Mo., 
and  vice-president  of  the  State  Firemen's  Asso- 
ciation for  one  term.  He  is  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana State  Association  of  Osteopathy,  and  in  April, 
1901,  was  appointed  by  the  governor  as  a  member 
of  the  state  board  of  osteopathic  examiners. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Modern  Woodmen,  the  Lincoln  Legion 
of  Honor  and  the  United  Workmen.  In  1892  Mr. 
Prickett  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Townsend,  of  Kirksville.  Mo.,  a  daughter  of  Alphas 
Townsend,  a  successful  farmer.  Her  mother's 
maiden  name  was  Lydia  Hazzard.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Prickett  have  two  children,  Everett  and  Harry, 
both  of  whom  are  attending  the  public  schools  of 
Billings. 


pLARENCE  R.  PRESCOTT,  the  present  sher- 
V'  iff  of  Missoula  county,  was  born  in  Calhoun 
county,  Mich.,  on  October  27,  1862.  His  parents 
were  Frank  and  Rebecca  (Higgins)  Prescott,  the 
former  born  in  New  Hampshire  and  the  latter  in 
Ireland,  she  being  a  sister  of  Ca-pt.  Christopher 
Higgins,  of  whom  specific  mention  is  made  in 
this  work.  In  his  native  county  Mr.  Prescott 
attained  maturity  under  the  invigorating  discip- 
line of  the  farm  and  secured  his  education 
in  the  public  schools.  In  1878  he  came  to  Missoula, 
entered  the  employ  of  Worden  &  Co.,  and  la- 
ter engaged  in  mining  and  stockraising.  He  is  a 
man  of  vigorous  mentality  and  mature  judgment, 
and  he  has  been  called  to  public  trust  and  responsi- 
bility. 

He  served  four  years  as  citv  marshal  of  Mis- 
soula and  later  was  for  two  years  county  assessor. 
He  was  elected  sheriff  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
at  the  election  of  November,  1900,  and  he  was  ac- 
corded a  satisfactory  majority  and  by  his  wise  ad- 
ministration he   has   amply    justified    the    support 


given  him.  He  has  been  successful  in  his  business 
efforts  in  the  west,  is  well  and  favorably  known  and 
is  unmistakably  numbered  among  Montana's  pro- 
gressive young  men.  In  politics  Mr.  Prescott  has 
rendered  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  has  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  policies.  Fraternally  he  maintains  mem- 
Jiership  in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  On 
July  7,  1892,  at  Missoula,  Mont.,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Prescott  to  Miss  Julia  Marsh, 
a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  they  are  the  parents 
of  three  children,  Clarence  R.,  Jr.,  Ernest  and 
Doris. 


pHARLES  C.  PROCTOR,  ex-sheriff  of  Cas- 
vv  cade  county,  Mont.,  is  a  resident  of  Great 
I'alls.  He  was  born  in  Belleville,  Canada,  on  May 
25,  1857.  His  parents  were  Amos  E.  and  Mary  A. 
(Covert)  Proctor,  the  mother  a  native  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  his  father  of  New  Hampshire. 
Amos  Proctor  passed  his  hfe,  after  the  age  of 
sixteen,  in  Canada  until  his  death  in  1880.  The 
mother  died  in  July,  1901.  Charles  C.  Proctor 
was  reared  and  educated  in  Canada  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  old  and  then  went  to  Wisconsin 
where  he  resided  .until  he  came  to  Montana  in 
1889.  In  Wisconsin  he  thoroughly  learned  the 
printer's  trade,  and  he  was  proprietor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  De  Pere  News  for  six  years.  On 
his  arrival  in  Montana  in  1889  he  located  at 
Helena,  and  was  employed  on  the  Independent 
and  Journal.  In  1890  he  came  to  Great  Falls 
and  was  associated  with  the  Great  Falls  Leader 
until  1894. 

He  then  entered  political  life,  and  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  sheriff  under  Sheriff  W.  R. 
Dwyer,  and  in  this  position  he  served  a  year  and 
a  half.  In  1896  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Cascade 
county,  receiving  a  re-election  in  1898.  In  1897 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  May  Gal- 
lagher, a  native  of  Wisconsin.  Fraternally 
Sheriff  Proctor  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Freemasons,  .the  Royal  Highlanders  and  the 
Elks.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican  and  is  ever 
active  in  his  influential  work  in  the  interests  of 
that  party.  He  nas  frequently  served  as  delegate 
to  state  conventions,  and  he  is  well  known  in 
political  circles  throughout  the  state.  In  his  home 
city  and  the  county  of  Cascade  he  enjoys  the 
esteem   and   confidence    of   a    wide   circle   of   ac- 
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quaintances,  and  is  extremely  popular.  Finan- 
cially, politically  and  socially  Sheriff  Proctor  is  one 
of  the  successful  men  of  ^lontana.  whose  views 
are  broad,  liberal  ami  comprehensive. 


DA\'ID  PROSSER.— Among  the  worthy  men 
who  fought  their  way  to  success  through  in- 
dividual efforts  is  the  old  and  honored  citizen  of 
Helena  whose  name  is  the  caption  to  this  biograph- 
ical sketch.  In  youth  only  those  advantages  in- 
herited from  sturdy  and  worthy  stock  were  his, 
but  during  his  long  and  active  life  he  has  shown  an 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  persistent  endeavor, 
and  thus  attained  success  by  well  directed  industry. 
Jn  his  declining  years  he  is  living  in  comparative 
retirement  within  his  pleasant  home  in  Montana's 
capital  city.  David  Prosser  is  a  native  of  Yates 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  July  26,  1821, 
the  son  of  John  and  Permelia  (Conklin;  Prosser, 
the  former  a  native  of  Wales,  the  latter  of  New 
England.  Evan  Prosser,  the  grandfather  of  our 
subject,  was  born  in  Wales,  and  there  was  cele- 
brated his  marriage,  through  which  he  became  the 
father  of  two  sons — John  and  David.  His  wife 
and  son  David  died  in  Wales,  and  sometime  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  Evan  and 
his  remaining  son,  John,  came  to  America,  taking 
up  their  abode  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  father  fol- 
lowed his  trade  of  carpenter.  Later  he  removed  to 
the  state  of  New  York,  where  he  passed  the  resi- 
due of  his  life,  dying  at  a  venerable  age.  John 
Frosser,  the  father  of  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  received  rather  meagre  educational  advan- 
tages in  his  youth.  He  worked  with  his  father 
during  his  younger  days  in  New  York,  learning 
the  carpenter's  trade.  After  his  marriage  he  re- 
sided in  Yates  county,  and  became  the  father  of 
four  sons :  David,  Albert  G.  and  Andrew  J.,  twins, 
and  Louis.  The  latter,  serving  as  a  soldier  in  a 
New  York  regiment  during  the  war  of  the  Re- 
bellion, was  with  Sherman  on  his  famous  "March 
to  the  Sea,"  and  sacrificed  his  life  in  defense 
of  his  country,  being  killed  in  battle.  The  twin 
brothers  of  our  subject,  Albert  and  Andrew,  are 
now  dead,  the  first  died  in  Yates  county,  N.  Y , 
and  the  latter  at  Janesville,  Iowa.  John  Prosser, 
the  honored  father,  died  of  cholera,  in  1832,  be- 
ing in  the  prime  of  a  useful  manhood.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Prosser,  aided  by  Evan 
Prosser,  the  father  of  the  latter,  devoted  themselves 


to  caring  for  and  rearing  the  children,  still  con- 
tinuing to  reside  in  Yates  county,  where  eventually 
the  mother  of  our  subject  consummated  a  second 
marriage,  becoming  the  wife  of  John  A.  McLain. 
Her  death  occurred  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  years. 
She  was  of  English  descent,  and  was  a  woman  of 
sterling  character,  training  her  children  to  lives 
of  usefulness  and  honor.  She  was  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church,  in  whose  faith  she 
passed  to  the  eternal. 

David  Prosser,  to  whom  this  sketch  is  dedicated, 
was  reared  to  manhood  in  his  native  county  and 
received  a  good  English  education  in  the  public 
schools,  his  scholastic  advantages  being  somewhat 
limited  by  being  deprived  of  a  father's  care  and 
assistance  at  the  early  age  of  ten  years.  He  began 
caring  for  himself  when  a  boy  of  twelve,  but  with 
true  filial  solicitude  assisted  his  mother  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  family.  On  attaining  his  legal  ma- 
jority Mr.  Prosser  turned  his  attention  to  the  trade 
of  shipcaulking,  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention 
for  thirty  years,  and  also  with  the  maritime  service 
of  the  great  lakes.  He  also  learned  the  trade  of 
stationary  engineer,  'and  for  one  season  was  em- 
ployed in  a  large  distillery. 

In  February,  1844,  Mr.  Prosser  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Youngs,  who  was  born 
in  Yates  county,  N.  Y.,  on  June  22,  1826,  the 
daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Sally  (Hedges)  Youngs, 
who  were  natives  of  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  respectively,  the  former  of  Irish  and 
the  latter  of  English  lineage.  To  our  subject  and 
his  estimable  wife  five  children  have  been  born : 
Cecilia,  wife  of  H.  C.  Gelder ;  John  R.,  Horace  A., 
Fred  A.  and  Martin  Van  Buren.  In  1878  our 
subject's  son,  Horace,  came  to  ^Montana,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trades  of  blacksmithing  and  carriage- 
making;  and  after  two  years,  in  1880,  he  induced 
his  parents  to  come  to  this  state.  Mr.  Prosser 
arrived  in  Helena  on  July  9,  1880,  and  soon  after- 
ward located  on  a  ranch  in  Prickley  Pear  vallev, 
the  place  being  located  ten  miles  northeast  of  the 
capital  city,  and  there  successfully  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stockraising  until  1898,  when  he  rented 
the  ranch  and  removed  with  his  wife  to  Helena, 
which  has  since  been  their  home.  His  ranch  is  a 
valuable  one,  and  from  this  and  other  investments 
he  realizes  a  good  income  and  is  enabled  to  live 
in  ease  and  comfort  after  many  years  of  earnest 
and  honest  endeavor.  His  success  in  life  has  not 
been  a  matter  of  accident,  but  is  the  positive  result 
of  well   directed  efforts,  and  to  him  may  well  be 
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applied  the  proud  American  title  of  self-made  man. 
Mr.  Prosser's  political  faith  is  strongly  Demo- 
cratic. He  has  been  a  zealous  supporter  of  the 
party  from  the  time  of  securing  his  franchise,  hav- 
ing cast  his  initial  presidential  vote  for  James  K. 
Polk.  In  earlier  years  he  was  an  active  worker  in  the 
cause,  and  was  called  upon  to  serve  in  various 
township  ofifices.  For  nearly  a  half  century  he  has 
been  identified  with  the  Masons,  having  been  initia- 
ted in  1853,  and  passed  to  the  master's  degree, 
the  ultimate  of  ancient-craft  Masonry.  Mrs.  Pros- 
ser,  who  has  been  to  him  a  true  companion  and 
helpmeet  during  all  the  long  years  of  their  wedded 
life,  still  remains  with  him  as  the  shadows  begin 
to  lengthen  and  denote  that  the  span  of  life  Is 
nearing  its  terminus,  while  they  rest  secure  in  the 
esteem  and  aflfection  of  all  who  know  them.  Mrs. 
Prosser  has  been  a  devoted  member  of  the  Metho- 
dist church  since  her  early  womanhood,  and  her 
life  has  been  a  bright  exemplification  of  the  faith 
which  she  professes.  Mrs.  Prosser's  father  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  New  York  state  during  the 
Indian  war,  making  the  journey  with  teams.  There 
he  grew  to  manhood  and  lived  until  his  demise  in 
1877.  Her  maternal  ancestors  also  moved  from 
New  Jersey  and  settled  in  New  York.  Her  grand- 
father Hedges  was  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  Dur- 
ing the  troubles  with  the  Indians  he  entered  the 
service  as  a  soldier,  faithfully  serving  throughout 
the  entire  Indian  war. 


THOMAS  A.  RAY.— One  of  the  extensive 
sheepgrowers  of  Montana,  and,  by  reason  of 
his  prominent  identification  with  the  industrial  ac- 
tivities of  the  state,  his  prestige  as  one  of  the  hon- 
ored pioneers  of  the  state,  and  his  position  as  one  of 
the  representative  citizens  of  Helena,  Thomas  A. 
Ray  is  entitled  to  due  recognition  in  this  work. 
He  is  a  native  of  Washington  county,  Ky.,  where 
he  was  born  on  March  27,  1829,  the  son  of  James 
and  Sally  (Hungate)  Ray,  both  natives  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  father  was  a  stonemason  and  followed 
this  vocation  until  1844,  when  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Nodaway  county,  Mo.,  where  he  devoted 
his  attention  to  farming  until  his  death.  He  was 
in  no  sense  a  politician,  never  seeking  either  the 
honors  or  emoluments  of  public  office,  but  living 
a  life  of  quiet  usefulness  and  rectitude.  His  wife 
also  died  in  Missouri.  The  paternal  grandfather 
of  Mr.  Ray  was  a  soldier  in  a  Kentucky  regiment. 


in  the  war  of  1812,  and  the  maternal  grandfather 
was  a  colonel  in  the  Continental  army  of  the  Revo- 
lution. He  later  participated  in  the  Indian  wars 
and  died  from  exposure  in  1812.  James  and  Sally 
Ray  had  a  large  family  of  children,  but  only  three 
are  now  living,  a  brother  and  a  sister  of  Mr.  Ray 
now  residing  in  Nodaway  county.  Mo. 

Thomas  A.  Ray  accompanied  his  parents  on  their 
removal  to  Missouri  when  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  five  years  later,  upon  attaining  his  majority, 
he  went  to  California,  where  he  remained  four 
years,  and  then  returned  to  Missouri.  In  1863  he 
started  on  the  long  overland  journey  for  the  Treas- 
ure state  of  Montana,  with  an  ox  team.  In  August, 
1864,  he  arrived  in  Virginia  City,  but  did  not  at 
once  plunge  into  the  uncertain  venture  of  mining. 
It  is  quite  noticeable  in  Montana  history  that  the 
ones  who  confined  their  attention  exclusively  to 
placer  mining  in  the  early  pioneer  days,  are  not 
the  ones  who  carved  a  fortune  for  themselves  from 
the  rugged  wilderness.  The  men  who  own  the 
mines  today  are  generally  the  men  who  sold  goods 
or  engaged  early  in  the  stock  business.  At  Vir- 
ginia City  Mr.  Ray  passed  the  first  year  buying  cat- 
tle. In  March,  1865,  he  came  to  Helena,  and  from 
that  time  has  been  an  honored  and  representative 
resident  of  the  city.  Aside  from  his  large  cattle 
and  sheep  interests  in  the  state,  he  has  been  exten- 
sively interested  in  mines  and  mining,  and  he  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  stockholders  in  some  of  the 
best  paying  mines  in  the  state.  At  one  time  he  was 
heavily  interested  in  the  War  Eagle  mine,  and  on 
the  sale  of  that  property  he  engaged  in  developing 
other  claims.  In  1865  Mr.  Ray  built  the  first  water 
system  of  Helena,  bringing  the  water  from  Great 
Springs  in  Grizzly  gulch,  the  enterprise  being  pro- 
jected and  completed  under  title  of  Old  Water  Com- 
pany, and  the  original  conduits  were  constructed 
from  logs.  In  company  with  Maj.  William  Daven- 
port he  operated  this  system  for  ten  years,  and 
eventually  the  plant  was  sold  to  R.  S.  Hale,  who 
later  sold  it  to  the  present  company.  In  1871  Mr. 
Ray  formed  a  partnership  with  Maj.  Davenport 
( further  mention  of  whom  will  be  found  on  other 
pages  of  this  work)  and  with  A.  W.  Kingsbury, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Davenport,  Ray  &  Co., 
from  which  originated  the  Big  Sag  Land  and  Live 
Stock  Company  and  the  Choteau  Land  and  Live 
Stock  Company.  Of  the  latter  Mr.  Ray  is  now 
president,  and  he  is  also  the  individual  owner  of 
valuable  ranches. 

In  Nodaway  county.  Mo.,  in  1854,  Mr.  Ray  was 
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united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sophia  Byers,  who  was 
born  in  Illinois,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  nine 
children :  Annie,  wife  of  W.  E.  Frederick ;  Aurora 
A.,  wife  of  Thomas  Davidson ;  Sally  R.,  wife  of  N. 
N.  Davidson;  Laura,  wife  of  W.  H.  Clark;  Varina 
L.,  Thomas  B.,  Frank,  Daisy,  and  Vera  L.  The 
first  four  of  the  children  crossed  the  plains  with 
their  parents.  Politically  Mr.  Ray  has  always 
affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party,  not  as  an 
officeseeker  but  merely  as  a  patriotic  citizen,  de- 
sirous of  performing  his  political  duties  as  such. 
He  at  one  time  served  as  sheriff  of  Nodaway 
county,  Mo.,  and  has  won  and  retained  the  esteem 
of  everyone  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  in  a 
business  or  social  way. 


HERMAN  CANS.— From  the  sources  of  true 
manhood  all  that  is  precious  and  permanent  in 
life  must  ever  proceed,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
Montana  will  ever  owe  a  tribute  of  honor  and  ap- 
preciation to  Herman  Cans,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  He  was  one  who  "stood  four  square  to 
every  wind  that  blows";  a  man  of  great  initiative 
power  in  business  and  one  that  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  material  success.  But  his  sterling  character 
and  unfailing  kindliness  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
were  the  qualities  which  gained  the  deepest  of 
friendships  and  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his 
fellow  men.  Strong  and  influential  among  the  men 
whose  lives  became  a  part  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  history  of  IMontana,  he  also  largely  pro- 
moted general  prosperity.  Mr.  Cans  came  from  the 
picturesque  old  walled  town  of  Neustadt,  Bohemia, 
Germany,  where  he  was  born  March  28,  1851,  the 
son  of  David  and  Sarah  (Glauber)  Gans,  natives 
of  the  same  town,  where  they  passed  their  entire 
lives  and  where  the  father  was  successfully  engaged 
in  the  dry  goods  business  for  many  years.  In  the 
family  were  thirteen  children,  and  of  this  large 
number  Mr.  Gans  was  the  sole  survivor  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  prior  to  his  death.  He  received  his 
early  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  1866,  came  to 
America  in  company  with  friends,  one  of  his 
brothers  having  preceded  him  and  located  in  the 
city  of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Our  subject  joined  his 
brother  in  that  city  and  secured  a  clerical  position 
in  a  clothing  establishment,  remaining  four  years. 
In  1869  he  established  himself  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
business,  but  in  the  fall  of  the  succeeding  year  dis- 


posed of  that  interest  and  came  to  Montana  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  his  uncle,  who  conducted  a 
store  at  Fish  creek.  One  year  later  he  accepted  a 
position  with  the  firm  of  Gans  &  Klein,  in  Helena, 
Louis  Gans  being  his  uncle.  He  remained  with 
the  firm  as  a  salesman  for  six  years,  when  he  was 
admitted  to  partnership  and  from  that  time  until  his 
death  had  immediate  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the 
concern,  which  comprised  establishments  in  Helena 
and  Butte  that  are  the  most  important  of  the  sort 
in  the  state,  the  lines  of  merchandise  handled  being 
exclusively  clothing  and  men's  furnishing  goods. 
These  two  mercantile  houses  are  of  metropolitan 
character  and  the  stocks  compare  favorably  with 
those  of  the  large  concerns  in  eastern  cities,  both  in 
quality  and  selection. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Gans'  death  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  firm  were  his  uncle,  Louis  Gans,  of  New  . 
York  city,  and  Henry  Klein.  They  were  also  in- 
terested in  large  stock  ranches  in  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming, Nebraska  and  Kansas,  and  were  concerned 
in  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  being  among  the  leading  promoters  of  this 
industry  in  the  west.  The  Butte  establishment  of 
the  firm  was  opened  in  1876,  and  Mr.  Gans  gave 
this  his  personal  supervision,  visiting  the  same 
each  month  and  making  the  trip  by  stage,  prior  to 
the  advent  of  railroads.  For  a  number  of  years 
before  his  death  he  visited  New  York  city  semi- 
annually in  the  interests  of  the  finn,  and  thus  the 
greater  part  of  the  buying  devolved  upon  him.  The 
firm  at  one  time  maintained  branch  houses  in  Deer 
Lodge,  Fort  Benton  and  Diamond  City,  Mont.,  but 
the  business  was  eventually  concentrated  in  the 
Helena  and  Butte  establishments.  From  even  this 
cursory  outline  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Gans  was 
a  man  of  fine  executive  ability,  and  one  whose  up- 
right methods  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
all.  He  was  for  a  number  of  years  vice-president 
of  the  Montana  National  Bank,  of  Helena;  was  a 
director  of  the  National  Bank  of  Montana  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  and  also  treasurer  and  a  member 
of  the  directorate  of  the  Helena  Power  and  Light 
Company.  He  invested  large  amounts  in  prospect- 
ing for  ores  in  various  sections  of  the  state  and 
was  interested  in  a  number  of  important  mining 
properties. 

Mr.  Gans  gave  but  little  attention  to  party 
politics,  but  was  thoroughly  public-spirited  in  his 
attitude,  readily  lending  his  influence  and  giving 
financial  support  to  any  worthy  and  legitimate 
project  looking  to  the  advancement  of  the  state.    He 
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held  membership  in  Temple  Enianu-El,  Helena, 
and  was  the  first  president  of  the  congregation. 
Fraternally  he  was  identified  with  King  Solomon's 
Lodge  No.  9,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Helena,  having 
been  past  master  of  the  same ;  with  Capital  Lodge 
No.  2,  A.  O.  U.  W. ;  and  socially  was  an  honored 
member  of  the  Montana  Club.  In  the  city  of 
Helena,  on  October  19,  1881,  Mr.  Cans  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Alice  Marks,  who  was  born 
in  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  whence  she  accompanied  her 
parents  on  their  removal  to  Diamond  City,  Mont., 
in  the  early  days,  and  eventually  the  family  took  up 
■their  residence  in  Helena.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cans  be- 
came the  parents  of  two  daughters,  Sadye  M.  and 
Dorothea  H.  The  elder  daughter  graduated,  from 
the  Helena  high  school  with  the  class  of  1900,  and 
is  now  prosecuting  her  studies  in  the  Madison 
Avenue  Finishing  School  for  Girls,  in  New  York 
city,  where  she  is  devoting  her  attention  to  the 
studies  of  languages,  music,  art  and  history.  The 
family  home  is  a  beautiful  residence,  and  has  ever 
been  known  as  a  center  of  gracious  hospitality. 
This  noble  man  and  valued  citizen  died  on  Sep- 
tember 3,  1901,  in  Mercy  Hospital,  Chicago,  where 
he  had  undergone  a  critical  operation.  He  had 
been  east  purchasing  goods,  and  while  in  Chicago 
was  attacked  with  the  disorder  which  resulted  in 
his  death.  The  news  of  his  passing  away  was 
deeply  felt  in  Montana,  and  his  loss  was  held  as  a 
personal  bereavement  by  the  people  of  Helena. 
His  remains  were  brought  home  and  laid  to  rest 
with  every  mark  of  esteem  and  afifection  man  can 
show  to  mortal  man.  He  was  a  stanch  friend,  a 
loving  and  devoted  father  and  husband ;  and, 
standing  in  the  light  of  a  life  and  character  strong 
and  prolific  of  honorable  deeds,  his  death  came  with 
crushing  significance.  But  it  is  believed  his  ex- 
emplary life  will  long  be  remembered  and  serve  as 
a  type  worthy  of  emulation. 


PADOLPHUS  RAGAN.— Left  an  orphan  by 
the  death  of  his  mother  when  he  was  six  years 
old,  and  that  of  his  father  when  he  was  seven, 
Peter  A.  Ragan,  now  one  of  the  trusted  employes 
of  the  Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Company,  of  Butte, 
has  literally  hewed  out  his  opportunities  and  fought 
his  successful  way  thus  far  through  the  world.  He 
found  shelter  and  a  comfortable  home  for  a  few 
years  after  his  parents  died,  in  the  family  of  C.  W. 
Easley,  in  Sabine  county,    Tex.,    and    then    hired 


out  for  a  compensation  of  eight  dollars  a  month 
and  his  board.  Mr.  Ragan  was  born  in  Sabine  coun- 
ty, Tex.,  February  12,  1877.  His  father  was  Dr.  J. 
H.  Ragan,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  a  graduate  of 
Memphis  Medical  College,  and  before  the  Civil  war 
a  strong  advocate  of  secession,  who  removed  to 
Texas  and  died  there  in  1884.  By  his  first  marriage 
Dr.  J.  H.  Ragan  had  five  children,  and  after  the 
death  of  his  wife  remarried  with  Mrs.  Crockett 
Quigley,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Travis, 
and  whose  first  husband  died  in  the  Confederate 
army.  She  was  a  native  of  Mississippi,  and  passed 
from  earth  a  year  in  advance  of  her  second  husband. 

P.  Adolphus  Ragan  was  the  youngest  of  the  four 
children  born  to  the  above  union.  As  he  had  oppor- 
tunity he  attended  the  public  schools  until  he  was 
twelve  years  old,  and  then  went  to  work  on  a 
farm  and  in  a  sawmill,  continuing  in  this  service 
until  he  was  eighteen,  and  then  making  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  he  was  able  to  work  his  way  through 
an  advanced  school  of  Pecos,  Tex.  He  followed 
this  by  a  similar  arrangement  at  the  Douglas  Insti- 
tute, an  excellent  private  school,  at  Waco,  and  after 
leaving  that  he  taught  a  public  school  at  Lee's  Mill 
near  the  town,  thus  earning  money  to  pay  for  a 
teacher's  course  at  the  South  East  Texas  College. 
Here  he  took  part  in  the  oratorical  contest  (an 
annual  event  at  the  college)  and  won  by  his  efforts 
a  medal,  the  highest  honor  conferred  by  the  college. 
This  was  on  May  19,  1899,  and  Hon.  S.  B.  Cooper, 
then  and  now  a  member  of  congress  from  Texas, 
was  one  of  the  judges.  After  leaving  college  he 
taught  a  country  school  at  Ford's  schoolhouse 
near  Newton,  the  county  seat  of  Newton  county, 
in  the  summer  of  1899,  and  in  the  fall  was  elected 
principal  of  the  Lee's  Mill  school,  which  he  taught 
one  term  and  gave  up  to  take  a  business  course  in 
Central  Business  College,  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  This 
course,  however,  he  was  not  able  to  complete. 

He  removed  to  Butte,  Mont.,  in  December,  1900, 
and  accepted  for  a  time  a  position  as  mailing  clerk 
in  the  postoffice,  then  secured  in  that  city  employ- 
ment with  the  Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Company 
and  he  has  been  with  that  company  since.  One  can- 
not help  admiring  the  resolute  manhood  and  deter- 
mination with  which  Mr.  Ragan  has  combatted 
averse  circumstances  and  triumphed  over  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  made  an  ordinary  nature 
shrink  from  the  effort  or  commending  cordially 
the  substantial  success  he  has  achieved.  Such  ex- 
amples are  incitements  to  others,  and  do  great  good 
in   the  encouragement  which  they  give.     He  is  a 
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member  of  the  order  of  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America,  and  in  political  relations  affiliates  with 
the  Democratic  party.  His  brother,  D.  J.  Ragan, 
is  the  tax  assessor  of  Newton  county,  Tex.  The 
rest  of  the  family  are  living  in  Sabine  county  in 
that  state. 


HENRY  C.  REDING,  of  the  Cedar  View  dis- 
trict of  Gallatin  county,  a  Southerner  by 
birth,  is  one  of  the  early  Montana  pioneers  who 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  favorable  condi- 
tions offered  by  Montana's  possibilities  and  agri- 
cultural resources.  He  was  born  in  Randolph 
county,  N.  C.,  on  July  12,  1838,  the  son  of  John 
and  Diaz  (Stead)  Reding,  who  were  born  in  that 
state,  as  was  the  grandfather,  John  Reding. 
The  paternal  great-grandfather  was  a  Revolution- 
ary hero,  having  served  with  distinction  under 
Gen.  Washington  through  that  war.  John 
Reding,  father  of  H.  C.  Reding,  passed  his  life 
in  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  a  successful 
planter,  and  here  Henry  C.  Reding,  one  of  a 
family  of  four  sons  and  three  daughters,  passed 
his  years  to  early  manhood.  The  attractive  pos- 
sibilities of  the  west  coming  to  his  knowledge,  in 
1864  he  started  for  Montana,  coming  overland 
from  Atchison,  Kan.  There  were  one  hundred 
men  in  the  party  and  the  train  was  strong  enough 
to  prevent  attacks  by  the  Indians,  who  were  quite 
troublesome,  and  although  Mr.  Reding's  train 
had  no  serious  difficulty,  sanguinary  conflicts 
occurred,  both  before  and  after  they' passed,  and 
lives  had  been  lost. 

On  August  20,  1864,  Air.  Reding  arrived  in  the 
beautiful  Gallatin  valley  but  remained  only  a  few 
days,  going  thence  to  Virginia  City.  At  this 
period  gold  was  in  almost  every  Montanian's 
mind.  At  Virginia  City  Mr.  Reding  remained 
four  months  and  mined  and  prospected,  and  in 
December,  1884,  returned  to  Gallatin  county,  and 
located  near  his  present  property,  remaining  dur- 
ing that  winter,  in  the  spring  going  back  to 
Virginia  City  for  two  months,  mining  with  in- 
different success.  The  summer  he  spent  in  the 
Blackfoot  country  in  unsuccessful  prospecting, 
and  again  in  the  fall  he  returned  to  Gallatin 
county.  In  1885  he  sold  his  property  and  en- 
gaged for  two  years  in  stockraising,  near  the 
Judith  basin,  then  selling  his  interests  in  this  en- 
terprise, he  purchased  the  Miner  ranch,  adjoining 
his  old  home  in  Gallatin  county,  comprising  200 


acres,  and  where  he  has  since  been  profitably 
engaged  in  farming,  the  greater  portion  of  his 
land  being  under  irrigation.  Mr.  Reding  also 
owns  valuable  property  in  Park  county.  While 
the  principal  industry  of  his  Gallatin  county  ranch 
is  stockraising,  he  also  harvests  fine  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  rye  and  barley.  He  has  a  beautiful 
farm  residence,  substantial  outbuildings  and  there 
is  an  orderly  regulation  about  the  ranch  indica- 
tive of  intelligence  and  a  high  order  of  business 
ability.  Mr.  Reding  has  been  twice  married,  in 
June,  1872,  to  Mrs.  Margaret  Miller,  a  native  of 
Tennessee,  who  died  in  1884.  Of  their  three 
children,  Diza  and  Sadie  are  dead,  John  surviv- 
ing. On  March  18,  1889,  Mr.  Reding  married 
Mrs.  Elvira  Hatfield,  of  Spring  Valley,  Ohio,  a 
daughter  of  Jeffrey  Truman,  a  brother  of  Arthur 
Truman,  whose  sketch  appears  in  another  portion 
of  this  work. 


GEORGE  A.  REDDING,  son  of  Emanuel  and 
Esther  R.  (McCoy)  Redding,  was  born  at 
Clancey,  Mont.,  on  May  4,  1872.  The  father  was 
a  most  successful  miner  and  came  to  the  territory 
of  Montana  in  1864.  He  was  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  his  search  for  the  hidden  metals  and  dis- 
covered the  King  Solomon  and  the  Old  Dan 
Tucker  mines,  so  famous  as  great  producers  of 
ores.  George  A.  Redding  remained  at  home 
through  his  boyhood  years,  and  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  place  of  his  nativity.  In  1883 
he  extended  his  scholastic  privileges  to  Helena, 
and  was  for  some  years  a  student  in  the  Helena 
public  schools.  In  1889  he  entered  the  Montana 
Business  College,  at  Helena,  gave  strict  attention 
to  and  made  rapid  progress  in  its  commercial 
branches  and  was  graduated  with  honors.  He 
then  returned  to  Clancey  and  engaged  with  his 
brother  and  father  in  operating  the  King  Solomon 
mine,  which  they  conducted  with  great  success 
for  many  years.  They  also  gave  considerable 
attention  to  the  Old  Dan  Tucker  mine,  which 
proved  immensely  valuable  as  a  rich  producer. 
The  ore  from  this  property  was  at  first  freighted 
to  Corinne  and  from  thence  shipped  to  Fryeburg, 
Germany,  for  treatment,  and  some  of  it  was  sent 
to  Swansea,  Wales.  Facilities  for  the  treatment 
of  metals  had  not  yet  been  provided  in  the  United 
States.  In  addition  to  mining  Mr.  Redding 
operated  a  sawmill  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
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.  had  large  interests  in  lumber  near  Helena,  which 
he  disposed  of  in  1885. 

In  many  other  ways  than  mining  and  lumbering 
has  Mr.  Redding  impressed  himself  upon  the 
business  interests  of  this  section.  He  has  been 
a  civil  engineer  of  skill,  and  in  all  his  operations 
has  shown  vigor  and  enterprise  and  has  cut  a 
direct  road  to  success.  He  is  well  known  and 
highly  esteemed  in  a  business  acquaintance  that 
is  not  bounded  by  local  lines.  His  political  affili- 
ations are  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  takes 
an  active  interest  in  the  campaigns,  and  is  an 
influential  worker  for  the  party.  On  December 
8,  1897,  he  married  Miss  Marie  Samuelson,  of 
Helena,  daughter  of  J.  A.  Samuelson,  a  farmer 
of  Rosedale,  Neb.  They  have  one  son,  Geo.  A. 
Redding,  Jr.,  and  one  daughter,  Carol  Alena. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Redding  is  a  lodge  and  chapter 
Freemason,  holding  membership  in  King  Solo- 
mon Lodge  and  Helena  Chapter  of  Helena. 


"IIJILLIAM  R.  REEL.— Called  from  labor  to 
VV  rest  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  with 
all  of  his  great  enterprises  in  full  operation  and 
seeming  to  have  many  years  of  usefulness  yet 
before  him,  the  death  of  the  interesting  and  ener- 
getic subject  of  this  memoir  was  universally  re- 
gretted throughout  a  large  circle  of  admiring 
friends  and  acquaintances. 

He  was  born  near  Greencastle,  Ind.,  June  28, 
1837,  a  son  of  William  A.  and  Sarah  (  Murphy) 
Reel,  the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the 
latter  of  Virginia.  In  1856  he  removed  with  his 
parents  to  Pottawattamie  county,  near  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  where  they  remained  until  their  death. 
Mr.  Reel,  our  immediate  subject,  was  reared  on 
a  fann  in  his  native  county,  and  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Greencastle, 
Ind.  After  remaining  with  his  parents  for  two 
years  in  Iowa,  until  he  attained  his  legal  majority, 
he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Crescent  City, 
Iowa,  until  1864.  In  May  of  that  year  he  started 
to  Montana  as  a  driver  for  a  freighting  outfit,  and 
after  arriving  at  Alder  gulch  engaged  in  placer 
mining.  About  a  year  and  a  half  later  he  removed 
to  Mill  creek  and  engaged  in  quartz  mining.  In 
1867  he  went  from  there  to  Sterling  and  located 
some  quartz  claims  in  that  neighborhood  on  Rich- 
mond Flat,  among  them  the  Monitor  and  Revenue 
properties,  which  he  did  not  have  money  to  develop. 


but  which  afterward  proved  to  be  paying  claims. 
His  fortune  in  mining  ventures  was  a  varied  one, 
but  he  continued  in  the  business  until  his  death.  In 
1870  he  homesteaded  160  acres  at  Sterling,  and  the 
same  is  now  part  of  the  ranch  which  was  his  resi- 
dence. This  comprises  about  400  acres  at  present. 
On  it  he  was  for  some  years  successfully  engaged 
in  stockraising,  and  during  the  later  years  of  his 
life  he  also  made  money  out  of  his  mming  opera- 
tions, especially  by  the  sale  of  the  JMonitor.  In  the 
fall  of  1876  Mr.  Reel  built  a  hotel  at  Pony,  which 
was  successfully  conducted  for  a  number  of  years 
by  his  wife.  His  death  occurred  May  7,  1898, 
after  forty  years  of  happy  wedded  life.  He  was 
married  April  28,  1858,  at  Council  Bluflfs,  Iowa, 
to  Miss  Eva  M.  Lawrence,  a  native  of  Enosburg, 
Franklin  county,  Vt.,  and  daughter  of  Elias  and 
Mary  (Rice)  Lawrence,  the  former  a  native  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  and  the  latter  of  Burlington,  Vt.  Mrs. 
Reel's  father  was  a  mechanic,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  operated  a  large  sash  and  door  factory  at 
Enosburg  Center,  Vt.  His  wife  died  in  i860,  and 
he  then  removed  to  Iowa,  where  his  children  were 
living,  and  where  he  died  in  1879,  passing  away  at 
Magnolia,  in  Franklin  county. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reel  were  parents  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  only  three  are  living,  namely: 
May  H.,  wife  of  Thomas  Carmin,  of  Pony; 
William  A.,  now  living  on  the  homestead  and 
managing  the  ranch,  and  Charles  E.,  engaged  in 
the  livery  business  at  Pony.  Those  deceased  are: 
Hattie  E.,  Lulu,  Louie  and  an  infant. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life  Mr.  Reel  met  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  masterful  and  conscientious 
manner,  and  exemplified  in  his  whole  career  the 
best  elements  of  American  citizenship.  Such  lives 
as  his  are  an  inspiration  and  leave  a  lasting  in- 
fluence for  good  behind  them,  as  well  as  put  in  mo- 
tion forces  while  they  live  that  are  potential  for  the 
elevation  and  improvement  of  mankind. 


JOHN  J.  REESE  is  one  of  the  well  known  and 
estimable  pioneers  of  Montana  who  have 
triumphed  over  the  misfortunes  of  earlier  days 
and  unsuccessful  mining  ventures,  and  lived 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  diligent  and  judicious  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  interests.  As  proprietor  of 
one  of  the  handsomest  farms  in  Gallatin  county, 
near  Courts,  he  is  surrounded  by  all  the  com- 
forts of  life  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  regards 
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of  the  people  of  his  community.  He  was  an  eye- 
witness of  some  of  the  most  tragical  events  of 
the  early  settlement.  He  was  born  in  Wales  on 
October  22,  1841,  one  of  a  family  of  five  sons 
and  two  daughters.  His  parents  were  John  E. 
and  Mary  (Davis)  Reese,  the  former  a  native  of 
Carmarthenshire,  and  the  latter  of  Morristown, 
near  Swansea,  Wales.  The  paternal  grandfather 
was  Evan  Reese,  also  of  Carmarthenshire.  John 
E.  Reese  came  to  the  United  States  in  1856, 
when  his  son  John  J.  was  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  located  at  Pittston,  Pa.,  where  for  a  year  he 
was  employed  in  the  coal  mines,  thence  removing 
with  his  son  John  J.  to  Illinois,  the  rest  of  the 
family  remaining  in  Pennsylvania.  Both  secured 
work  in  the  mines  at  LaSalle,  and  in  1858  they 
returned  to  Pittston,  and  the  family  home  was 
changed  to  Scranton.  In  i860  all  started  for 
Salt  Lake  City  by  ox  teams,  overland  from 
Omaha,  and,  experiencing  no  trouble  from  In- 
dians arrived  at  their  destination  in  October. 
For  three  years  they  engaged  in  farming,  and 
then  the  gold  discoveries  in  Montana  attracted 
their  attention  and  they  came  hither,  arriving  in 
Bannack  on  May  26,  1863. 

Here  Mr.  Reese  first  heard  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders, 
attorney  for  the  Montana  Vigilance  Committee, who 
was  then  prosecuting  George  Ives,  the  noted  road 
agent  and  desperado.  Mr.  Reese  describes  the  ef- 
fort as  the  finest  piece  of  forensic  eloquence  he 
ever  heard.  His  father  having  gone  to  Gallatin 
valley,  Mr.  Reese  remained  at  Alder  gulch  until 
the  fall  of  1866,  then  rejoining  his  father  and 
locating  a  ranch  on  Reese  creek,  so  named  in 
honor  of  his  father.  He  secured  a  squatter's  right 
and  after  it  was  surveyed  took  up  a  homestead 
claim.  He  has  added  to  the  property  until  he 
now  has  300  acres  of  land,  nearly  all  well  irrigated 
and  in  perfect  condition  for  successful  crop  rais- 
ing, wheat,  oats  and  hay  being  the  principal  pro- 
ductions. He  has  also  a  promising  young  orchard 
of  350  trees.  On  November  19,  1864,  Mr.  Reese 
married  Miss  Polly  Ann  Anders,  of  Nauvoo,  111. 
They  have  three  children,  John,  a  farmer  at 
Bridger  canyon;  Mary  Elmira,  now  Mrs.  Edward 
Turner,  of  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Emma  Josepha, 
now  Mrs.  Samuel  Esgar,  of  Bridger  canyon.  For 
the  past  seven  years  Mr.  Reese  has  officiated 
as  postmaster  of  Courts,  was  for  nine  years  school 
clerk,  for  many  years  a  school  trustee  and  he 
has  five  times  been  elected  justice  of  the  peace. 
He    is    known    among   his     intimate     friends     as 


"Rocky  Mountain  Jack,"  and  is  a  highly  intelli-^ 
gent,  progressive  man.  Among  the  many  tragi- 
cal scenes  which  he  has  witnessed  in  Montana 
were  the  hanging  of  George  Ives,  Boone  Helm, 
Club-Foot  George,  Frank  Paris,  Haze  Lyons  and 
Jack  Gallagher,  all  desperate  road  agents  exe- 
cuted by  the  Montana  vigillantes. 


1"^HOMAS  REESE,  numbered  among  the  pros- 
perous and  influential  farmers  of  beautiful 
Gallatin  valley,  may  well  be  considered  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  state,  having  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Montana  in  1863  when  it  was  a  part  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Reese  is  a  native  of  Wales,  born  Sep- 
tember II,  1843.  His  father,  John  E.  Reese,  was 
born  in  Wales  in  June,  1818,  and  immigrated  to 
•  Pennsylvania  in  1856.  He  was  there  engaged  as 
a  stationary  engineer  and  in  coal  mining  until 
i860,  when  he  started  with  his  family  and  many 
other  homeseekers  for  what  is  now  Montana,  mak- 
ing the  long  trip  by  way  of  Utah,  arriving  in  Ban- 
nack in  1863,  but  was  attracted  to  Virginia  City  by 
the  excitement  incidental  to  discovering  gold  in  Al- 
der gulch.  There  Mr.  Reese  remained  until  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  in  the  fall  of  1864  went  to  Gallatin 
valley,  being  one  of  the  earliest  settlers.  He  located 
on  a  tract  fifteen  miles  north  of  Bozeman,  on  a 
stream  that  is  now  known  as  Reese  creek.  Here 
he  extensively  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  March  21,  1900. 
His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Davis, 
was  likewise  born  in  Wales  April  20,  181 1 ;  she  died 
at  the  old  homestead  in  Gallatin  county  November 
15,  1898. 

Thomas  Reese  attended  the  public  schools  at 
Pittston,  Pa.,  until  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  he 
accompanied  his  parents  on  the  weary  trip  across 
the  plains  to  Montana.  Like  the  average  young 
man  he  found  much  to  enjoy  on  the  journey,  replete 
with  new  scenes  and  interesting  incidents.  During 
1864  and  1865  he  worked  in  the  placer  mines  of 
Alder  gulch  and  Deer  Lodge,  but  joinea  his  par- 
ents in  Gallatin  valley  in  December.  The  following 
year  he  located  a  claim  of  160  acres,  the  nucleus 
of  his  present  extensive  and  valuable  estate,  having 
added  to  the  homestead  by  purchase  of  adjoining 
tracts  until  the  area  aggregates  1,240  acres.  When 
it  is  understood  that  Gallatin  valley  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  and  prolific  agricultural  sections  in 
Montana,  the  value  of  his  holdings  may  be  imagined. 
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and  in  the  years  to  come  largely  increased.  Mr. 
Reese  utilizes  640  acres  of  his  ranch  for  pasturage, 
the  remaining  600  acres  being  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, the  rich  soil  yielding  enormous  crops  of 
wheat  and  oats,  which  are  ever  in  demand  in  the 
local  markets.  He  also  raises  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  horses,  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  substantial 
and  progressive  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  this 
section,  to  whom  is  accorded  that  confidence  and 
esteem  which  is  the  reward  for  a  life  of  rectitude 
and  usefulness.  In  order  to  afford  his  children 
the  best  of  educational  advantages,  Mr.  Reese 
maintains  his  residence  in  the  city  of  Bozeman, 
and  in  1892  purchased  his  fine  residence  property 
at  546  Babcock  street,  now  the  family  home  and  a 
center  of  refined  hospitality.  In  political  affairs 
Mr.  Reese  maintains  an  independent  attitude,  en- 
dorsing their  policies,  measures  and  men  which 
his  judgment  leads  him  to  be  worthy  of  his 
franchise. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Reese  was  solemnized  in  the 
Willow  creek  settlement,  Gallatin  county,  April 
30,  1870,  when  Miss  Mary  Jane  Green  became  his 
wife,  she  being  the  daughter  of  James  and 
Margaret  Green,  the  former  one  of  the  extensive 
farmers  and  stockraisers  of  that  locality.  Mrs. 
Reese  was  born  in  Pottawattamie  county,  Iowa, 
June  7,  1852,  and  accompanied  her  parents  on 
their  removal  to  Montana  in  1864,  their  first  loca- 
tion being  in  Alder  gulch,  whence  they  removed  to 
their  present  homestead  on  Willow  creek.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Reese  were  the  parents  of  six  children : 
Oliver  Lee,  born  December  3,  1871  ;  Melissa,  born 
April  26,  1873,  died  June  13,  1877;  Joseph  Alma, 
born  January  5,  1874;  Arthur  Quinton,  born  July 
17,  1877;  Thomas  Lester,  born  August  28,  1882; 
and  Maggie  Jane,  born  July  13,  1888. 


W'  ILLIAM  L.  RENICK,  M.  D.— Tracing  his 
ancestry  back  in  an  unbroken  line  to  the 
cavaliers  who  settled  Virginia  and  gave  that  good 
ok'  state  its  characteristic  features  Dr.  Renick  to 
his  M.  D.  can  rightfully  add  F.  F.  V.  Early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  about  1819,  his  great-grand- 
parents removed  into  what  was  then  an  almost 
unbroken  wilderness,  but  is  now  the  prosperous 
and  highly  developed  state  of  Missouri.  They 
made  their  home  near  the  site  of  Independence, 
in  Jackson  county,  and  there  the  family  flourished 
for   three   generations,     and    William    L.     Renick 


was  born  on  August  31,  1869.  He  is  the  son  of 
John  T.  and  Ruth  J.  (Renick)  Renick,  who  dwelt 
together,  until  the  mother's  death  in  1873,  in 
the  house  built  by  his  grandfather,  which  his 
father  still  inhabits,  pursuing  the  peaceful  and  in- 
dependent vocation  of  a  farmer  and  stockgrower, 
although  he  comes  of  a  martial  strain,  his  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Leonard  H.  Renick,  having  been 
colonel  of  one  of  the  first  regiments  raised  for 
the  Confederate;  army  of  our  Civil  war,  although 
owing  to  his  advanced  age  of  more  than  sixty- 
three  years  he  was  not  long  in  the  service.  The 
lather  is  not,  however,  without  experience  in  the 
hardships  of  life,  for  early  in  the  history  of  Mon- 
tana he  freighted  from  the  Missouri  river  to  the 
Rockies  and  was  in  charge  of  the  first  train  of 
supplies  brought  to  Helena,  employed  for  that 
service  by  Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell,  who  were 
largely  engaged  in  freighting. 

The  Doctor's  childhood  and  youth  were  passed 
Hke  those  of  other  western  country  boys.  He  was 
reared  on  the  farm,  receiving  perhaps  better 
educational  advantages  than  were  usually  allowed. 
There  was  an  excellent  school  at  MeckHn,  near 
his  home,  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  benefit  of  its  instruction,  and  in  1888,  when 
less  than  nineteen  years  old,  he  entered  Odessa 
(Mo.)  Male  and  Female  College,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1890,  with  the  degree  of  M.  S. 
During  his  vacations  he  studied  medicine  with  an 
uncle,  O.  F.  Renick,  M.  D.,  a  prominent  physician 
of  Butler,  Mo.  In  September,  1890,  he  matricu- 
lated in  the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  was  graduated  therefrom 
with  the  degree  of  M.  D.  on  March  14,  1892.  He 
returned  to  his  native  town  in  December,  1893, 
and  associated  himself  in  medical  practice  with 
Dr.  J.  P.  Henry,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
and  eminent  in  the  profession  and  a  member  of 
a  distinguished  Kentucky  family.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate (class  of  1843)  of  the  old  Transylvania 
Medical  College,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  although 
now  past  eighty  years  old,  is  still  actively  attend- 
ing a  large  and  exacting  practice. 

In  1895  Dr.  Renick,  desiring  special  training, 
took  a  post-graduate  course  of  instruction  at  the 
New  York  Polyclinic  Institute,  and  in  December, 
1896,  he  came  to  Montana  to  live,  locating  in 
Butte,  where  he  began  an  active  practice,  but  in 
April  following  he  went  back  to  New  York,  and 
until  September  continued  in  the  post-graduate 
schools  and  hospitals  of  that  city.     Since  his  re- 
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turn  to  Butte  he  has  secured  a  large,  lucrative 
and  growing  practice,  being  recognized  as  a  phy- 
sician of  great  skill  and  capacity,  thoroughly 
scientific  in  his  theoretical  knowledge  and  emi- 
nently practical  in  its  application.  He  is  a  gen- 
tleman of  pleasing  manners  and  attractive  con- 
versational powers,  a  student,  not  only  of  what 
bears  on  his  life  work  in  a  technical  sense,  but  of  all 
phases  of  human  nature  and  whatever  pertains  to 
or  proceeds  therefrom.  In  the  organizations  of 
the  profession  he  takes  an  unusual  interest  and 
to  their  work  contributes  an  unusual  share  of 
intelligence,  time  and  effort.  He  is  a  member 
the  County  Medical  Society  of  Jackson  county, 
Mc,  of  the  State  Medical  Association  of  Montana, 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter-State  Medical  As- 
sociation, of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Medical  As- 
sociation and  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. He  is  also  an  active  member  and  the 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  Silver  How 
County  Medical  Association,  and  is  head  ex- 
aminer for  the  county  for  the  Connecticut  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company.  His  political  affiha- 
tions  are  with  the  Democratic  party,  but  he  does 
not  allow  political  considerations  or  ambitions  to 
interfere  with  his  professional  work.  On  Tues- 
day evening,  November  12,  1901,  the  Doctor  was 
happily  married  to  Miss  Adah  Davidson  Roberts, 
of  Butte,  the  nuptials  being  solemnized  at  the 
beautiful  residence  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Clark, 
whose  wife  is  the  only  sister  of  the  bride. 


RICHARD  A.  REYNOLDS.— One  of  the  ster- 
ling pioneers  and  progressive  stockgrowers  of 
Montana  is  Mr.  Reynolds,  whose  identification  with 
the  great  northwest  had  its  inception  in  the  days 
when  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  was  in  progress. 
During  that  memorable  period  he  rendered  valiant 
service  as  a  soldier  in  this  section  of  the  Union, 
whither  his  regiment  came  to  assist  in  quelling  the 
insubordination  of  the  Indians,  and  lived  up  to  the 
full  tension  of  frontier  life.  He  has  contributed  his 
quota  toward  the  development  of  Montana,  has 
ever  been  loyal  to  her  best  interests,  and  enjoys 
the  consideration  and  confidence  of  the  citizens  of 
Beaverhead  county,  his  fine  home  ranch  property 
being  located  two  miles  south  of  the  attractive  little 
city  of  Dillon,  his  postofifice  address.  Though  of 
foreign  birth  Mr.  Reynolds  has  practically  passed 
his  entire  life  in  the  United  States,  his  parents  hav- 


ing become  residents  the  year  of  his  birth,  which  oc- 
curred in  Alontgomeryshire,  Wales,  May  13,  1842, 
the  youngest  of  ten  children  born  to  Owen  and 
Margaret  (Owens)  Reynolds,  representatives  of 
stanch  old  Welsh  lineage.  On  arriving  in  America 
in  1842  they  located  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
father  engaged  at  his  trade  of  blacksmith  for  a  pe- 
riod of  two  years.  In  1844  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  in  the  following- 
year  to  Pleasant  Prairie,  Kenosha  county.  Wis., 
where  he  purchased  a  farm  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death,  in  1859, 
his  wife  having  passed  away  two  years  previously. 

Richard  A.  Reynolds,  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  review,  early  began  to  contribute  his  labor  to- 
ward the  cultivation  of  the  farm,  but  securing  that 
educational  discipline  afforded  in  the  public  schools 
which  he  attended  during  the  winter  months.  He 
was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  moth- 
er's death,  and  soon  afterward  assumed  the  per- 
sonal responsibilities  of  life,  leaving  home  and  se- 
curing work  on  farms  in  that  locality.  In  1859  he 
found  employment  in  the  great  lumber  woods  of 
Wisconsin,  and  was  thus  engaged  when  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union  was  menaced  by  armed  rebel- 
lion. In  1861  he  volunteered  for  service  in  the 
Union  army,  but  was  rejected  and  continued  to 
work  in  the  lumbering  districts  until  1863,  when  the 
Indian  uprisings  in  the  northwest  resulted  in  a  call 
for  volunteers  to  suppress  the  same.  Mr.  Reynolds 
accordingly  enlisted  in  the  Thirtieth  Wisconsin 
\^olunteer  Infantry,  becoming  a  member  of  Com- 
pany I,  the  entire  regiment  being  made  up  of  lum- 
bermen. Their  familiarity  with  Indian  character 
and  methods  made  them  particularly  efficient  sol- 
diers for  service  against  the  Indians  and  the  regi- 
ment was  assigned  to  the  command  of  Gen.  Sully 
and  came  to  Montana,  the  Sioux,  Blackfeet  and 
Assinniboines  being  quite  troublesome.  The  regi- 
ment remained  in  service  until  the  close  of  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  being  mustered  out  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  in  1865,  having  participated  in  many  fierce 
conflicts  with  the  red  men.  After  his  discharge  Mr. 
Reynolds  returned  to  northwestern  Wisconsin, 
where  he  remained  until  May,  1866,  when  he  se- 
cured a  wagon  and  four  yoke  of  oxen  and.  as  a 
member  of  a  party  of  twelve,  again  set  forth  for 
Montana.  Leaving  Wisconsin  on  May  26,  1866, 
thev  arrived  in  the  Indian  country  and  joined  a 
freighting  outfit,  with  which  they  continued  the 
journcv.  In  the  Black  Hills  the  company  were  cor- 
ralled b\-  Indians,  and  while  the  latter  were  making 
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ready  to  engage  in  battle  with  the  emigrants,  Mr. 
Reynolds  recognized  the  chief  as  one  who  had  pre- 
viously been  accorded  government  protection, 
through  the  interposition  of  his  old  regiment,  the 
Thirtieth  Wisconsin.  He  motioned  to  the  chief  to 
come  out  for  a  talk,  and  after  a  short  conference 
he  returned  to  his  band  and  soon  withdrew  them 
without  molesting  the  emigrants,  not  wishing  to  be 
reported  to  the  government  authorities.  After  pre- 
senting the  Indians  with  tobacco,  in  token  of  friend- 
ship, the  train  moved  on.  While  en  route  they 
passed  many  points  showing  unmistakable  evi- 
dences that  the  Indians  had  killed  members  of  pre- 
ceding trains  and  burned  their  wagons.  After 
crossing  the  Big  Horn  river  the  party  were  again 
corralled  by  Indians,  but  after  exchanging  a  few 
shots  they  were  permitted  to  continue  their  journey, 
making  the  trip  by  way  of  Lander's  cutoff.  Mr. 
Renolds  arrived  in  what  is  now  Beaverhead  county 
on  November  10,  1866,  and  took  up  a  tract  of  land 
on  Blacktail  Deer  creek,  the  nucleus  of  his  present 
fine  ranch  property.  He  here  turned  his  attention  to 
agriculture,  but  his  success  for  the  first  three  years 
was  of  a  decidedly  negative  quality,  his  crops  prov- 
ing a  failure  each  successive  year.  In  1866  he  paid 
from  four  to  six  cents  a  pound  in  gold  dust  for 
seed,  but  the  entire  crop  was  destroyed  by  grasshop- 
pers. In  1868  he  gave  up  his  farming  operations 
and  engaged  in  mining  until  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Early  that  spring  he  and  John  Bishop 
went  to  Oregon  and  brought  through  to  Montana 
1,400  head  of  range  sheep  for  breeding  purposes, 
the  first  band  of  stock  sheep  introduced  into  Mon- 
tana for  woolgrowing  purposes.  From  that  time 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  sheep  industry  and  has  prospered  along  this  line. 
His  wise  selection  of  stock  is  shown  by  the  absence 
of  scab  in  his  herd.  Mr.  Reynolds  now  controls 
2,780  acres  of  fine  grazing  land  in  Beaverhead 
county,  and  in  addition  to  the  sheep  industry  he 
gives  much  attention  to  the  raising  of  highgrade 
draft  and  driving  horses  and  shorthorn  cattle.  His 
ranch  is  equipped  with  the  best  modern  improve- 
ments, including  a  commodious  and  attractive  resi- 
dence. He  is  known  as  one  of  the  substantial  and 
enterprising  stockmen  of  this  section  of  the  state, 
and  his  course  has  been  such  as  to  win  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  the  community  in  which  he  has 
made  his  home  since  the  early  pioneer  days — more 
than  the  third  of  a  century.  His  political  support  is 
given  to  the  Republican  party,  but  he  has  never 
sought  nor  desired  the  honors  or  emoluments  of 


public  office  other  than  serving  as  county  commis- 
sioner and  local  offices,  though  his  interest  in  all 
(hat  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  the  county  and  state 
is  definite  and  unflagging. 

In  1871  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Reynolds  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Johnson,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  daughter  of  Watson  G.  and  Judith 
(Boyd)  Poindexter,  a  sister  of  Philip  H.  Poindex- 
ter,  one  of  the  leading  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Beaverhead  county,  to  whom  indi- 
vidual reference  is  made  on  another  page  of  this 
work.  Mrs.  Reynolds'  death  occurred  in  1884,  and 
on  January  26,  1887,  our  subject  consummated  a 
second  marriage,  being  then  united  to  Miss  Delia 
Thompson,  who  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  the  daugh- 
ter of  James  S.  and  Leonora  (Williams)  Thompson. 
Mrs.  Reynolds  received  the  best  of  educational  ad- 
vantages, and  is  a  woman  of  distinctive  culture  and 
refinement.  She  was  graduated  in  the  Merrill  In- 
stitute, at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  and  completed  a  course 
in  the  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School,  thus  thor- 
oughly fitting  herself  for  pedagogic  work.  She  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  Wisconsin  until  1884,  when 
she  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Beaverhead  coun- 
ty, where  she  was  installed  as  teacher  in  the  Poin- 
dexter school  until  her  marriage.  She  is  also  a  tal-. 
ented  musician,  having  completed  a  two-years 
course  in  the  musical  department  of  the  North- 
western University,  at  Evanston,  111.,  but  previously 
[)rosecuted  her  musical  studies  under  efficient  in- 
structors. Her  parents  removed  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Wisconsin,  and  are  fine  representatives  of 
stanch  New  England  stock  of  Colonial  days. 
Her  paternal  and  maternal  great-grandfathers  were 
active  participants  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
her  mother  was  in  direct  line  of  descent  from  Ethan 
Allen,  of  Ticonderoga  fame.  The  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Reynolds  is  one  where  the  refinements  of  social 
life  are  ever  in  evidence,  and  the  gracious  hospital- 
ity extended  to  their  large  circle  of  friends  is  no- 
ticeable bv  the  absence  of  ostentation. 


X' 


'AVTER  RENO! S.— The  subject  of  this  re- 
i'V  view  is  of  pure  French  extraction,  and  he 
stands  today  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana  who 
has  been  prominently  concerned  in  the  industrial 
activities  of  this  section  of  the  Union  from  early 
frontier  days,  while  he  has  precedence  as  one  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  old  city  of  Bannack,  the 
original  capital  of  the  territory  and  the  first  town 
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of  importance  in  the  state.  Mr.  Renois  is  a  native 
of  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  where  he  was 
born  March  31,  1838,  the  youngest  of  the  six 
children  of  Ambroise  and  Louise  (La  Vale) 
Renois,  natives  of  the  same  province.  The  father 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  his 
death,  his  wife  passing  away  when  the  subject  of 
this  review  was  a  mere  child.  The  pjiternal 
grandfather  of  our  subject  was  also  born  in  Canada, 
whither  his  father  emigrated  from  France. 
Xavier  Renois  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion in  his  native  province,  having  been  reared  in 
the  home  of  his  uncle,  Clovies  Renois,  who  took 
the  child  after  the  death  of  his  mother.  In  1862 
Mr.  Renois  came  west  as  far  as  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
but  returned  to  Canada  after  a  brief  stay.  In  1864, 
in  company  with  his  uncle,  Clovies  Renois,  he 
started  for  Montana,  making  the  journey  across 
the  plains  and  encountering  the  vicissitudes  inci- 
dent to  those  early  days.  They  arrived  in  Bannack 
and  there  the  uncle  established  a  general  store, 
our  subject  assisting  therein  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  was  engaged  for  many  years  in  carpenter- 
ing, contracting,  stockraising,  etc.  He  became  one 
of  the  leading  contractors  and  builders  of  Bannack, 
and  erected  most  of  the  principal  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  court  house  of  Beaverhead  county.  He 
passed  through  the  various  stages  which  marked 
the  development  of  Montana  from  the  pioneer 
epoch  to  the  present  day,  and  is  familiar  with  the 
scenes  and  incidents  which  characterized  life  on 
the  frontier,  having  witnessed  the  summary  appli- 
cation of  justice  by  the  Vigilance  Committee  and 
contributed  his  quota  toward  the  suppression  of 
the  malefactors  who  infested  the  territory  and 
menaced  life  and  property.  Mr.  Renois  still  main- 
tains his  home  in  Bannack,  and  is  now  devoting  his 
attention  principally  to  quartz  mining  for  gold, 
silver  and  lead,  having  some  valuable  interests  in 
this  line  and  being  prominently  identified  with  the 
great  industry  which  first  gave  Montana  prestige. 
Politically  he  exercises  his  franchise  in  support  of 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  party. 


ALFRED  E.  GLOYD.— One  of  Montana's  ster- 
ling "old-timers,"  anything  written  of  this  gen- 
tleman will  be  read  with  interest  by  his  many  friends. 
He  was  born  in  Walworth  county,  Wis.,  December 
17,  1841.     His  father,  Levi  Gloyd,  was  a  native  of 


"classic  old  Boston,"  whence  he  removed  to  Wis- 
consin about  1840,  and  then  devoted  his  active  life 
to  merchandising  and  to  farming.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Clarice  Parsons,  was  born  in 
New  York,  and  of  their  eight  children  Alfred  E. 
Gloyd  was  the  second  and  one  of  the  five  yet  living. 
He  received  education  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
the  high  school  at  Delton,  Wis.  In  i860  he  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  Twelfth  Wisconsin  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  when  not  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
was  mustered  into  service  at  Delton,  Sauk  county, 
in  September,  1861,  and  accompanied  his  regiment 
into  camp  at  Madison,  and  then  to  western  Mis- 
souri and  to  Leavenworth,  Kas.,  where  Mr.  Gloyd 
was  discharged  from  the  service  for  physical  disa- 
bility, resulting  from  illness.  He  did  not  regain  his 
health  until  the  spring  of  1864,  and  he  then  started 
for  the  west.  He  came  with  bull  teams  across  the 
plains  to  Salt  Lake  City  from  WiFconsin,  stopping 
for  the  winter  in  Provo,  Utah,  and  the  next  spring 
came  to  Montana,  arriving  in  Virginia  City  on  the 
2d  of  June. 

Mr.  Gloyd  engaged  in  placer  mining  in  Alder 
gulch  until  fall,  and  then  began  prospecting  in 
Brown's  gulch, and  was  in  this  line  of  work  until 
1868,  when  he  began  teaming  for  the  smelter  at 
Argenta,  later  returning  to  Brown's  gulch  to  work 
on  his  claims.  He  was  next  employed  at  Summit, 
and  thereafter  was  in  the  employ  of  others  or 
working  for  himself  until  1877,  when  he  went  to 
Willow  creek,  where  he  conducted  the  hotel  and 
stage  station  for  three  years.  He  disposed  of  this 
business  in  1880  and  returned  to  his  home  in  Wis- 
consin, where  he  passed  eleven  months,  returning 
to  Montana  in  November,  1881.  Soon  after  his 
return  he  was  appointed  under-sheriff  of  Madison 
county,  and  held  this  position  for  six  years,  under 
Sheriffs  M.  D.  Platner  and  J.  B.  Caruthers,  re- 
siding in  Virginia  City  during  this  time.  During- 
this  time  Mr.  Gloyd  purchased  a  ranch  in  the  upper 
Ruby  valley,  where  in  1887,  he  took  up  his 
residence  and  devoted  his  attention  to  fanning  and 
stockraising  until  1891,  when  he  sold  the  property 
to  C.  X.  Larrabee,  and  it  now  is  a  part  of  the  Home 
Park  ranch.  In  NovemDer,  1891,  Mr.  Gloyd  made 
his  home  in  the  village  of  Laurin,  where  he  has 
since  been  engaged  in  business.  Mr.  Gloyd  holds 
membership  in  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  he  is  also  identified  with  Virginia  City  Lodge 
No.  I,  A.  F.  &  A.M.,  and  with  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star.  In  politics  he  gives  support  to  the 
Republican  party.     He  has  never  married. 
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TAMES  M.  RHOADS.— The  ancestors  of  Mr. 
J  Rhoads,  on  both  sides  of  his  parentage,  were 
members  of  old  Virginia  families  conspicuously 
identified  with  the  Revolution  and  the  history  of  the 
state  before  and  after  that  struggle.  His  parents 
were  Josiah  and  Bertie  (Ashford)  Rhoads,  who  re- 
moved from  the  Old  Dominion  to  Onio  in  1852,  and 
at  Hillsboro  in  that  state  Mr.  Rhoads  was  born  in 
1866,  the  eighth  of  twelve  children.  The  only  edu- 
cation he  got  from  books  was  in  fragmentary  and 
irregular  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  in  the  intervals  of  labor,  for  as  soon 
as  he  was  old  enough  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone- 
cutter to  learn  the  trade.  After  working  at  this  for 
four  years  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  a  member  of  Cavalry  Troop 
Eight.  He  served  in  Texas,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  his  troop  being  engaged  in  the  Apache  war, 
which  was  waged  principally  in  New  Mexico.  At 
Fort  Buford,  in  1889,  he  was  honorably  discharged 
with  the  rank  of  sergeant,  which  he  had  won  by 
meritorious  service.  He  then  followed  barbering 
for  four  years  in  the  meantime,  in  1892,  he  was 
elected  assessor  for  Dawson  county,  an  office  to 
which  he  was  re-elected  in  1894.  In  December, 
1897,  President  McKinley  appointed  him  receiver 
of  public  moneys  at  the  land  office  in  Miles  City, 
and  since  then  he  has  made  that  town  his  home. 
He  has  been  re-appointed  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Rhoads  has  always  been  an  active  Republi- 
can, doing  all  he  could  to  advance  the  interests  of 
his  party,  and  being  accounted  forceful  and  ef- 
fective in  the  work.  He  was  chairman  of  the  coun- 
ty Republican  committee  in  Dawson  county  in  1894 
and  1896,  and  was  highly  commended  for  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  organization  he  secured  and  the  good 
results  that  followed.  In  fraternal  relations  he  is 
connected  in  a  leading  way  with  the  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Masons,  the  United  Workmen  and  the  Elks. 
In  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  he  has  held  each  of 
the  grand  lodge  offices,  was  grand  master  of  the 
state  in  1897-8,  and  representative  to  the  sover- 
eign grand  lodge  from  Montana.  In  Masonry  he 
belongs  to  both  the  Blue  Lodge  and  the  Royal 
Arch  Chapter,  and  in  the  United  Workmen  he  was 
grand  master  of  the  state  in  1898-9.  In  religious 
faith  he  affiliates  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

On  the  1 2th  day  of  October,  1889,  Mr.  Rhoads 
was  married  with  Miss  Nellie  Scott,  a  native  of  the 
Indian  Territory,  who  came  to  Montana  when  she 
was  very  young.  They  have  two  children:  Bessie, 
born   in   1892,   and  James,  born   in    1891,  both  of 


whom  are  attending  school  in  their  home  town.  Mr. 
Rhoads  was  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Ohio  in  1881,  and  as  such  helped  to  quell  the  riot 
in  Cincinnati.  It  was  his  experience  here  that  in- 
duced him  to  join  the  army.  As  he  was  a  good  sol- 
dier, a  good  political  organizer,  a  good  mechanic 
and  a  good  county  officer,  so  is  he  a  good  Federal 
official,  a  good  municipal  influence  and  a  good  citi- 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RICKARDS.— Nature  has  no 
choice  spots  for  the  birth  of  her  great  men. 
According  to  her  needs  and  occasions  the  earth  is  all 
Athens,  all  Stratford-on-Avon.  When  a  man  is 
required  for  any  definite  purpose,  she  produces  him 
apparently  without  regard  to  circumstances,  and 
flings  him  into  the  crisis  fearlessly.  She  knows 
her  brood,  and  those  she  singles  out  for  great  events 
never  disappoint  her.  Born  and  reared  in  the  lit- 
tle village  of  Delaware  City,  in  the  sterling  state  of 
Delaware,  on  the  banks  of  the  tided  river  of  the 
same  name,  with  possibly  the  horizon  of  his  vision 
not  lying  beyond  the  neighboring  cities  of  Balti- 
more and  Philadelphia,  to  which,  perhaps,  his  young 
heart  turned  as  the  embodiment  of  all  there  was  of 
opportunity  for  him,  Hon.  James  E.  Rickards  little 
dreamed  in  his  youth  of  the  stirring  scenes  which 
lay  before  him  and  the  birth  of  a  great  state  over 
which  he  was  to  preside.  His  ancestors  had  resided 
for  generations  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  had 
flourished  and  thriven  there  with  the  flight  of  time, 
had  borne  their  part  in  the  honorable  record  of 
their  proud  little  commonwealth  in  peace  and  war, 
and  had  been  content  to  be  numbered  among  her 
best  and  most  useful  citizens  who  faithfully  per- 
formed every  public  and  private  duty.  It  had  been 
reserved  for  him  to  carry  the  family  name  and  the 
qualities  which  gave  it  distinction  into  a  distant 
part  of  the  country  and  the  service  of  another  peo- 
ple. And  for  this  duty  his  preparation,  while 
neither  extensive  nor  showy,  was  consistent  and 
sufficient.  He  attended  the  schools  of  his  neighbor- 
hood, primary  and  academic,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  busy  farming  seasons,  until  he 
passed  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  Then  he  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  accepted  employment  for  a 
time  as  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  establishment. 
But  there  was  an  unsatisfied  longing  within  him 
which  sought  expression  in  a  freer  field  and  more 
ambitious  life.  It  pointed  him  to  the  great  north- 
west as  its  proper  outlet,  and  thither  he  directed 
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his  willing  footsteps.  He  reached  Pueblo,  Colo, 
in  1870,  and  engaged  in  clerking  and  bookkeeping 
until  1878.  Then  he  found  greater  attraction  at 
San  Francisco,  and  there  followed  merchandising 
in  the  capacity  of  city  salesman  for  four  years.  In 
September,  1882,  he  made  Butte,  Mont.,  his  home, 
and  has  lived  there  ever  since.  In  that  great 
mining  center  he  began  operations  in  the  oil  trade, 
and  soon  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
thoughtful  minds  of  the  city  that  he  was  chosen 
as  an  alderman,  and  in  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties  exhibited  such  superior  legislative 
and  executive  ability  that  he  was  forced  to  accept 
a  seat  in  the  upper  house  of  the  territorial  legis- 
lature. 

In  this  larger  field  he  amplified  and  intensified  the 
good  impressions  he  had  made  in  the  smaller,  and 
was  chosen  in  1889  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  which  preceded  the  admission  of  the 
territory  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  this  body  he  was  so  forceful  and  influential, 
showed  such  readiness  and  tact,  so  much  wisdom 
and  common  sense,  that  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  people,  and  upon  their  admission  to 
the  dignity  of  statehood,  he  was  made  their  lieu- 
tenant-governor by  the  largest  majority  received 
by  a  candidate  of  his  party  at  that  election.  The 
choice  was  an  eminently  wise  one,  for  following 
this  election  was  a  political  struggle  that  resulted 
in  the  dismemberment  of  the  legislature  and  the 
selection  of  two  sets  of  United  States  senators. 
The  emergency  was  a  serious  one,  not  only  for  the 
party  but  for  the  infant  state,  and  required  for 
its  proper  adjustment  a  rare  combination  of 
qualities  in  the  directing  power.  As  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  senate,  Lieut.-Gov.  Rickards, 
was  found  to  have  just  the  wisdom,  the  nerve,  the 
personal  magnetism,  the  savoir-faire,  which  the 
situation  required.  His  masterly  ruling  that 
senators  present  and  not  voting  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  absentees  finally  effected  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  senate  and  brought  about  a  joint  session 
of  the  two  houses,  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  two  Republican  senators,  thus  securing  a 
triumph,  both  state  and  national,  for  his  party, 
and  a  much-appreciated  relief  from  further  trouble 
for  the  state.  In  this  ruling  he  anticipated  by  a 
few  days  the  famous  decision  of  similar  import 
made  by  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed  in  the  United 
States  house  of  representatives.  The  memorable 
deadlock  of  the  first  Montana  legislature  will  long  be 
remembered.     At  the  end  of  his  term  as  lieutenant- 


governor,  the  dignified  and  lofty  manhood 
and  unusual  administrative  abilities  Mr.  Rick- 
ards had  shown  in  that  office  made  him 
the  almost  unanimous  choice  of  his  party  for 
the  more  exalted  station  of  governor  and  he 
was  triumphantly  elected,  thus  securing  for  the 
commonwealth  a  safe,  conservative  and  at  the  same 
time  a  judiciously  progressive  administration. 

In  1876  the  future  governor  was  married  to  Miss 
Lizzie  M.  Wilson,  a  native  of  Newark,  Del., 
a  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  Colonial  families 
of  the  state.  Their  union  was  blessed  with  three 
sons,  Homer  C,  Seward  A.  and  Earl  M.  The 
oldest.  Homer  C,  rendered  gallant  service  to  his 
country  in  the  Spanish-American  war  as  a  member 
of  the  First  Montana  Volunteer  Infantry,  going 
into  the  service  as  a  private  and  coming  out  with 
the  well-earned  epaulets  of  a  lieutenant,  having 
shown  conspicuous  bravery  in  every  engagement 
in  which  his  regiment  took  part.  The  first  Mrs. 
Rickards  having  died  in  1881  in  San  Francisco, 
where  her  remains  are  buried,  the  Governor  mar- 
ried again  in  1883,  his  second  choice  being  Mrs. 
Eliza  A.  Boucher,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  B.  Ellis, 
of  Pembroke,  Ontario.  She  was  a  widow  with  one 
daughter.  They  have  had  five  children,  two  of 
whom  died  in  infancy.  Those  living  are  Howard 
R.,  Carlisle  and  Rachel.  Mrs.  Rickards  is  an  ac- 
complished and  cultured  lady;  served  with 
distinction  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  lady  man- 
agers of  the  Columbian  Exposition  and  was  se- 
lected to  unveil  Montana's  silver  statue  of  justice. 
On  this  occasion  she  delivered  an  address  which 
won  high  commendation  and  otherwise  discharged 
with  great  credit  the  delicate  duty  to  which  she 
had  been  assigned. 

The  Governor  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Epis- 
copal church,  in  whose  councils  he  has  borne  so 
prominent  and  useful  a  part  that  he  has  twice  been 
chosen  as  a  lay  delegate  to  the  general  conference. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
^^'^orkmen  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  the  last 
he  holds  the  rank  of  past  grand  chancellor.  In  all 
the  relations  of  life  and  in  every  field  of  labor  he 
has  exemplified  in  a  signal  degree  the  best  attributes 
of  American  citizenship. 


WILLIAM  C.  RIDDELL,  M.  D.— In  the  char- 
acter of  Dr.  Riddell  are  to  be  noted  many  of 
the  elements  derived  from  the  sturdy  New  England 
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ancestry,  from  which  he  sprang.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  representative  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  Helena,  and  was  born  in  Wilmington, 
Windham  county,  Vt.,  on  December  14,  1863,  being 
the  son  of  Henry  and  Emily  (Crosby)  Riddell, 
both  of  whom  were  also  Vermonters.  The  father 
is  a  merchant  and  now  resides  in  Boston,  Mass. 
The  latter's  father  was  born  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage 
in  Massachusetts  where  he  was  for  many  years 
successfully  engaged  in  merchandising.  Dr.  Rid- 
dell after  his  preliminary  education  in  the  public 
schools  in  1880  matriculated  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan,  where  he 
completed  the  prescribed  course,  and  in  1883 
entered  the  medical  department  and  was  graduated 
as  M.  D.  in  1886.  He  forthwith  entered  upon 
medical  practice  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  he  was 
physician  of  the  Indian  school,  remaining  thus  en- 
gaged until  1889,  when  he  came  to  Helena.  In  1890 
he  became  the  physician  and  surgeon  of  the  Elk 
Horn  Mining  Company,  taking  up  his  residence  at 
Elk  Horn  until  1895,  when  he  returned  to  Helena, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession,  which  is  general  in  character 
and  extends  among  the  representative  families. 
The  Doctor  is  a  close  and  avidious  student,  keeping 
fully  abreast  of  the  advances  made  in  his  noble 
profession.  He  retains  membership  in  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  as  well  as  in  the  state 
and  county  medical  societies,  in  the  work  of  each 
of  which  he  takes  zealous  interest.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Railway 
Surgeons,  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  sec- 
retary of  the  state  board  of  medical  examiners. 
He  is  also  local  surgeon  for  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad. 

Dr.  Riddell  is  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  in  which  he  has  been  an  active  worker, 
and  he  has  been  called  upon  to  accept  distinctive 
preferment  in  the  gift  of  his  party.  He  was 
elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1896,  serving  for  four 
years  and  proving  an  able  representative  of  his 
constituency.  He  also  served  on  the  staff  of  Gov. 
Rickards  as  captain  and  as  assistant  surgeon.  He 
was  attached  to  the  staff  of  Gov.  Smith,  as  sur- 
geon-general, a  preferment  to  which  he  was  and  's 
eminently  entitled.  In  his  fraternal  relations  Dr. 
Riddell  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order  and  with  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
the  Highlanders,  and  the  Order  of  Pendo,  being  ex- 
amining physician  for  the  three  last  mentioned  and 


having  marked  interest  in  each  of  these  worthy  or- 
ganizations. In  1886  Dr.  Riddell  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Nana  Braden,  who  was  born  in 
Indiana,  and  who,  like  the  Doctor,  is  a  graduate  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, at  Ann  Arbor.  She  has  practiced  her  pro- 
fession for  three  years.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Riddell  are 
the  parents  of  four  children,  John  P.,  Martha,  Janet 
and  Eugene  R.,  and  the  family  home  is  one  in 
which  the  refined  amenities  of  social  life  are  ever 
in  evidence. 


TAMES  REID.— The  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
J  born  in  Dundas  county,  Ontario,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage.  His  father,  Samuel  Reid,  was 
born  in  the  County  of  Derry,  Ireland,  and  his 
mother,  Nancy  Marlin,  was  born  in  the  county 
of  Antrim.  He  attended  the  common  school  near 
his  home  in  Ontario  and  began  teaching  in  an 
adjoining  district  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  After 
teaching  for  some  time  he  attended  high  school  in 
the  village  of  Metcalfe,  Ontario.  Later  he  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business,  in  which  he  remained 
for  about  five  years.  After  two  years  spent  in  New 
York  city  he  entered  Toronto  University.  He  re- 
ceived a  part  of  his  higher  education  at  the  Col- 
legiate Institute,  of  Hamilton,  Ontario,  and  grad- 
uated in  1 881  with  honors  from  the  famous  McGill 
University,  of  Montreal.  He  studied  theology  two 
years  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York  city,  and  also  two  years  in  the  Presbyterian 
College,  of  Montreal,  graduating  from  the  course 
in  theology.  He  then  spent  one  year  in  the  Edin- 
burg University  and  Synod  Hall,  where  he  was  called 
to  Bay  City,  Mich.,  where  he  spent  several  years 
in  preaching  and  as  principal  of  the  high  school  of 
that  city.  After  several  years  in  business  life  he 
spent  the  winter  of  1889  in  New  York  in  post-grad- 
uate work,  and  in  the  spring  came  to  Montana, 
taking  charge  of  the  College  of  Montana  at  Deer 
Lodge,  and  also  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that 
city.  In  the  fall  of  1891  he  gave  himself  entirely 
to  the  work  of  the  college,  which  he  presided  over 
successfully  for  five  years.  He  was  president  of  the 
Montana  State  Council  of  Education  for  three 
years,  and  in  1894  was  president  of  the  ^lontana 
State  Teachers'  Association.  He  was  for  more  than 
four  years  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  education, 
and,  recognizing  his  executive  and  financial  ability 
in  the  management  of  the  college  at  Deer  Lodge, 
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that  body  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Bozeman. 
He  took  charge  of  the  college  in  1894,  and  is  still 
president  of  that  institution. 


GILMON  RIGGS.— A  well  known  resident  of 
East  Helena  who  is  deserving  of  being  classed 
among  the  progressive  men  of  Montana  and  who 
has  had  influence  in  shaping  her  destiny,  his  having 
been  the  distinction  of  serving  as  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  framed  the  present  and  effective 
constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  Gilmon  Riggs 
also  rendered  valiant  service  for  the  Union  on 
many  a  southern  battlefield.  He  was  born  in  Meigs 
county,  Ohio,  on  February  5,  1836.  His  parents, 
Jeremiah  D.  and  Isabella  (Gillespie)  Riggs,  were 
both  children  of  pioneers  of  that  favored  common- 
wealth, and  died  in  Meigs  county,  after  long  lives 
of  usefulness.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Gil- 
mon also  bore  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  and  he  it  was 
who  first  came  to  Ohio,  coming  from  Washington 
county,  Pa.,  about  1800.  The  great-grandfather, 
Mayland  Riggs,  removed  from  Maryland  to  Penn- 
sylvania in  Colonial  days  and  there  passed  the  resi- 
due of  his  life. 

Gilmon  Riggs,  an  apt  student,  received  a  good 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  and  early 
became  eligible  for  pedagogic  work  and  was  a 
successful  teacher.  He  was  engaged  in  instructing 
the  "young  idea'  when  a  sterner  duty  confronted 
him.  Civil  war  had  "reared  its  horrid  front,"  and 
in  1862  Mr.  Riggs  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Ninety- 
second  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he 
served  until  mustered  out  in  June,  1865..  His  regi- 
ment was  first  assigned  to  duty  in  West  Virginia, 
and  later  was  attached  to  the  Fourteenth  Army 
Corps.  He  took  active  part  in  the  battles  of  Shiloh, 
Chicamauga,  Missionary  Ridge,  the  Atlanta  cam- 
paign, Resaca,  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Atlanta,  and 
accompanied  Sherman  on  the  ever-memorable 
march  to  the  sea,  and  on  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and 
thence  onward  to  Washington,  where  the  soldiers, 
crowned  with  victorious  laurels,  participated  in  the 
grand  review.  Although  Mr.  Riggs  fought  bravely 
in  some  of  the  most  fiercely  contested  battles 
known  to  history  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  be 
neither  wounded  or  taken  prisoner.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  as  sergeant  and  returned  to  his  Ohio 
home,  where  he  remained  until  1870,  when  he  cast 
in  his  fortunes  with  the  embryonic  state  of  Mon- 


tana, with  whose  interests  he  has  ever  since  been 
identified. 

He  came  hither  by  the  way  of  Ogden,  Utah,  and 
thence  by  stage  to  Helena,  where  he  arrived  on 
Washington's  birthday,  1870.  He  soon  purchased 
land  at  East  Helena,  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
stockraising.  He  is  to  be  honored  as  the  "father 
of  East  Helena,"  for  he  platted  the  town  and  gave 
it  its  name.  Air.  Riggs  has  been  a  stalwart 
Republican  from  youth,  and  he  has  never  failed 
to  render  the  party  every  possible  service.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  the  lower  house  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1889,  and  shared  in  the  defeat  which  at- 
tended the  party  throughout  the  state.  As  a 
member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  he 
contributed  his  quota  toward  insuring  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  state,  of  which  he  is  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  highly  respected  pioneers 
now  living.  In  i860  Mr.  Riggs  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Julia  A.  Steward,  a  native  of 
Meigs  county,  Ohio.  She  died  in  1888,  leaving  one 
son,  Francis  M.  On  April  3,  1889,  Mr.  Riggs 
was  again  married,  being  then  united  with  Miss 
Mary  C.  Woodyard,  who  was  born  in  West 
Virginia,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Charlotta 
(Mitchell)  Woodyard.  They  have  three  children: 
Mary  Louise,  Gilmon,  Jr.,  and  Grace. 


MICHAEL  C.  RILEY.— No  man  in  the  state  has 
been  a  closer  student  of  its  esoteric  work  and 
exalted  principles  of  that  most  ancient  and  noble  of 
all  fraternal  organizations,  the  Masonic  order, 
than  Mr.  Riley,  while  he  has  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  ten  men  in  Montana  who  have  at- 
tained the  thirty-third,  the  last  degree  of  the 
Scottish  Rite,  that  of  sovereign  grand  inspector- 
general  of  the  consistory  of  Sublime  Princes  of  the 
Royal  Secret.  He  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
he  was  born  on  August  12,  1848,  fhe  son  of 
Matthew  and  Margaret  (Deven)  Riley,  both 
natives  of  Ireland.  They  died  in  Pennsylvania, 
where  they  took  up  their  abode  about  1838,  emi- 
grating thither  from  their  native  land.  They 
were  devoted  Catholics,  in  which  faith  they 
reared  their  seven  children,  of  whom  Michael  C. 
Riley  was  the  sixth.  The  father  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  mining  until  the  close  of  his  life. 

Michael  C.  Riley,  after  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  early  became  identified  with  rail- 
roading,  from    1 87 1    until    1875,  holding  the  posi- 
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tion  of  check  clerk  in  southern  Kansas  in  the  em- 
play  of  the  L.,  L.  &  G.  railroad.  In  1875  he 
went  to  California,  and  there  was  stationary  engineer 
at  a  mine  in  Alpine  county  in  the  Silver  mountain 
mining  district.  He  then  divided  his  time  be- 
tween California  and  Nevada  for  three  years,  and  in 
1878  he  located  in  Utah,  becoming  amalgamator  in 
the  silver  mill  at  Park  City  for  one  year.  In  1879 
he  came  to  Butte,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
continuously  operating  stationary  engines,  and 
being  known  as  a  capable  and  faithful  employe.  In 
politics  he  gives  his  ballots  to  the  Republican  party, 
but  has  never  sought  office. 

Mr.  Riley  was  initiated,  as  an  entered  apprentice 
in  Butte  Lodge  No.  22,  A.  F.  &  A.  JM.,  in  1887.  In 
this  lodge  he  was  raised  to  the  master's  degree, 
still  retains  his  membership  therein,  and  is  a  past 
master.  The  same  year  he  took  the  capitular  de- 
grees in  Deer  Lodge  Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M., 
of  which  he  has  twice  served  as  high  priest.  In 
1888  he  was  duly  constituted,  created  and  dubbed  ;i 
Knight  Templar  of  the  York  rite  in  Montana 
Commandery  No.  3,  of  which  he  is  past  eminent 
commander.  In  this  branch  of  the  York  Masonry 
he  has  the  distinction  of  being  past  grand  com- 
mander of  the  grand  commandery  of  Knights 
Templar  in  the  state,  having  been  incumbent 
of  the  office  in  1894-5.  In  1888  he  made 
his  way  "across  the  burning  sands  of  the 
desert"  in  order  to  gain  admittance  to  the  Ancient 
Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 
In  1894,  in  order  to  complete  his  association  with 
the  York  rite  degrees,  he  passed  the  three  cryptic 
degrees  in  Helena  Council  No.  9,  R.  &  S.  M.,  at 
Helena,  from  which  he  dimitted  in  1896  to  be- 
come a  member  of  Zabud  Council  No.  2,  in  Butte, 
of  which  he  was  thrice  illustrious  master  for  three 
and  one-half  years.  Having  thus  completed  the 
circle  of  the  York  rite,  Mr.  Riley  passed  forward 
into  the  Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite  in  1891, 
becoming  a  member  of  King  Solomon  Lodge  of 
Perfection,  and  in  this  body  served  two  years  as 
master  of  ceremonies.  He  advanced  steadily  in 
the  Scottish  Rite  bodies,  and  has  held  official  po- 
sitions of  note.  He  was  wise  master  of  Butte 
Chapter  of  Rose  Croix  three  and  one-half  years, 
second  lieutenant-commander  of  Butte  Council  of 
Kadosh  two  years,  and  master  of  Butte  Consistory, 
S.  P.  R.  S.,  one  year.  On  February,  1898,  at 
Butte,  Mr.  Riley  received  the  thirty-third  and  last 
degree,  so  that  he  has  attained  the  ultimate  point  in 
this  great  fraternitv  to  which  he  has  been  so  de- 


voted. He  joined  the  order  of  High  Priesthood 
in  1898,  and  has  served  as  its  most  exalted  presi- 
dent up  to  the  present.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  war  Mr.  Riley  desired  to  enlist 
as  a  soldier,  but  he  was  disqualified  on  the  score  of 
age,  and  compelled  to  forego  a  military  career. 
A  man  of  genial  presence,  he  makes  and  retains 
friends  everywhere  he  goes,  yet  he  has  clung 
tenaciously  to  the  life  of  a  celibate. 


T  OSEPH  H.  RINEHART,  M.  D.— One  of  the 
J  distinguished  representatives  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  state  of  INIontana  is  Dr.  Rinehart, 
who  has  been  in  active  practice  in  the  city  of 
Billings,  Yellowstone  county,  Mont.,  for  nearly  two 
decades.  He  has  been  a  prominent  factor  in  public 
affairs,  and  has  ever  manifested  a  lively  interest 
in  all  enterprises  or  projects  that  would  conserve 
the  best  interests  of  the  state.  He  was  long  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  army  in  the  west, 
and  was  a  participant  in  many  of  the  celebrated 
contests  with  Indians  in  the  early  days,  his  duties 
in  this  connection  bringing  him  to  Montana  and 
eventually  leading  to  his  permanent  location  here. 

Joseph  H.  Rinehart  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  November  12,  1849,  being  the  son 
of  William  M.  and  Roxinda  (LaRue)  Rinehart.  In 
the  agnatic  line  the  Doctor's  ancestry  is  traced 
through  four  generations  in  the  Old  Dominion,  the 
family  being  one  of  that  sterling  sort  that  has  given 
prestige  to  the  historic  old  commonwealth.  The 
father  of  our  subject  received  his  education  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville,  rounded 
out  at  Heidelberg  College,  Germany,  an^  is  a 
man  of  high  intellectual  attainments  and  marked 
force  of  character.  He  became  a  prominent  banker 
and  capitalist  in  Cincinnati,  where  his  death  oc- 
curred in  1873.  The  mother  of  the  Doctor  traces 
her  lineage  to  French  origin,  her  father,  Louis 
LaRue,  having  been  a  prominent  ship'-wner  In 
Havre,  France.     Her  demise  occurred  in  1866. 

Joseph  H.  Rinehart  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  private  schools  of  his  native  city,  and 
in  1858  entered  the  preparatory  department  of  St. 
Xavier  College,  graduating  in  1866,  the  youngest 
person  who  ever  received  this  distinction  from  that 
institution.  In  1864  he  enlisted  as  a  drummer  in 
the  Second  Battalion.  Thirteenth  United  States 
Infantry,  and  was  assigned  to  duty  as  a  hospital 
steward,  also  doing  much  clerical  work,  and  leaving 
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the  service  in  1867  he  returned  to  Cincinnati.  In 
connection  with  his  hospital  service  the  young  man 
gained  valuable  experience  and  devoted  as  much 
time  as  possible  to  the  reading  of  medicine,  continu- 
ing his  studies  after  his  return  to  Cincinnati  and 
receiving  his  degree  of  JM.  D.  in  1873,  after  gradu- 
ating in  the  Ohio  Medical  College.  In  the  same 
year  he  returned  to  the  army,  becoming  surgeon  and 
was  assigned  to  duty  with  the  troops  in  Dakota 
and  Montana.  He  continued  to  be  thus  engaged 
until  1884,  when  he  resigned  and  came  to  Billings, 
where  he  entered  upon  the  private  practice  of  his 
profession,  his  ability  and  genial  personality  soon 
winning  a  large  and  representative  business.  Since 
locating  in  Billings  the  Doctor's  fealty  to  the  city 
wavered  but  once — removing  in  1890  to  Seattle, 
Wash.,  then  at  the  height  of  its  boom.  He  re- 
mained there  two  and  one-half  years,  was  chosen 
mayor  of  Ballard,  the  suburban  town  in  which  he 
had  his  home,  and  in  1892  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature,  representing  the  Forty- 
third  district.  About  this  time  the  Doctor's  busi- 
ness interests  in  Montana  prompted  his  return  to 
Billings,  where  he  has  since  maintained  his  home 
and  continued  the  general  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  is  held  in  the  highest  confidence  and 
esteem,  both  as  a  man  and  a  physician,  and,  being 
a  close  student  and  ever  in  touch  with  the  advances 
made  in  the  science  of  medicine  and  surgery,  -s 
recognized  as  one  of  the  representative  members 
of  his  profession  in  the  state. 

Dr.  Rinehart  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  in 
many  positions  of  public  trust  and  responsibility 
aside  from  those  already  mentioned.  In  1887-8  he 
was  superintendent  of  schools  in  Yellowstone 
county,  served  for  six  years  as  coroner  and  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of 
Billings  for  three  terms.  He  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  mayor  in  1890,  giving  an  effective  ad- 
ministration to  its  affairs.  Gov.  Leslie  appointed 
Dr.  Rinehart  a  member  of  the  first  medical  ex- 
amining board  of  the  state.  He  served  as  county 
physician  of  Yellowstone  county  for  four  years, 
was  surgeon  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
for  a  long  term  of  years  and  is  now  surgeon  for  the 
Burlington  &  Missouri  River  Railway.  He  also 
held  preferment  as  city  physician  and  physician 
for  the  county  board  of  health.  The  prominence 
which  has  thus  come  to  the  Doctor  in  the  line  of  his 
profession  stands  in  distinct  evidence  of  his  popu- 
larity and  high  attainments.  Dr.  Rinehart  was  for 
some  time   with    Gen.    Custer's    command,    being 


with  Maj.  Reno  at  the  time  of  the  deplorable  Custer 
massacre,  and  participated  in  many  notable  con- 
flicts with  the  Indians  which  took  place  on  Montana 
soil  in  pioneer  days. 

Dr.  Rinehart  is  prominently  identified  with  the 
leading  fraternal  organizations,  being  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  order,  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  His  Masonic 
affiliations  are  with  Ashlar  Lodge  No.  29,  A.  F. 
&  A.  M. ;  Billings  Chapter" No.  6,  R.  A.  M. :  and 
Aldemar  Council  No.  5,  R.  &  S.  M.,  in  each  of 
which  bodies  he  has  been  honored  with  many  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  his  fraters.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  the  social  adjunct  of  Freemasonry, 
being  a  noble  of  Algeria  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  He  is  past  chancellor  of  Rathbone  Lodge 
No.  28,  K.  of  P.,  and  past  grand  of  his  lodge  of 
Odd  Fellows.  In  politics  the  Doctor  has  given 
stanch  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  is  ever 
ready  to  advocate  its  principles,  and  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  the  party  on  many  occasions. 

In  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  16,  1870,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Rinehart  to  Miss 
Mary  Waugh,  who  was  born  in  Ireland.  Her 
parents  were  Michael  and  Catherine  Waugh,  the 
former  being  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  after 
his  removal  to  the  United  States.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Rinehart  became  the  parents  of  four  children : 
Charles  L. ;  William  Albert,  deceased;  Mary 
Frances,  now  the  wife  of  A.  E.  Ross, 
and  George  A.,  deceased.  ]Mrs.  Rinehart  was 
summoned  into  eternal  rest  in  1889,  and 
on  the  29th  of  May,  1890,  the  Doctor  consummated 
a  second  marriage,  being  then  united  to  Miss 
Jennie  F.  Mackellar,  a  native  of  Tiverton,  Ontario, 
Canada,  and  a  daughter  of  Alexander  and  Margaret 
Mackellar,  the  father  being  a  well-known  merchant 
and  capitalist  of  Canada.  John  Mackellar,  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Rinehart,  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  Canadian  parliament 
and  in  other  responsible  public  offices.  To  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Rinehart  six  children  have  been  bom,  one 
being  deceased,  others  still  at  the  parental  home. 
In  order  of  birth,  their  names  are  as  follows: 
Joseph  Hill.  Francis  M.,  Jessie  R.  (deceased), 
.\lma  M.,  Lewis  M.  and  Elwell  O. 


p  REAT  FALLS  TOWNSITE  COMPANY.— 
Vl  The  Great  Falls  Townsite  Company,  of  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  was  organized  in  1887  by  Hon.  Paris 
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Gibson  and  James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway.  Mr.  Hill  was  chosen  president 
and  i\Ir.  Gibson  vice-president  of  the  townsite  com- 
pany and  later  Samuel  Hill  succeeded  the  original 
incumbent  in  the  presidency.  The  stock  of  the 
company  is  held  by  stockholders  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  in  Scotland,  England  and 
Germany.  The  present  directors  are  James  J.  Hill, 
of  St.  Paul ;  United  States  Senator  Paris  Gibson,  of 
Great  Falls;  H.  W.  Cannon,  president  of  Chase 
National  Bank,  of  New  York  city,  and  A.  J.  Shores, 
of  Butte,  Mont.,  and  its  president.  The  capital  stock 
is  $5,000,000,  and  the  company  owns  10,000  acres  of 
land,  including  the  townsite.  Of  this  2,000  acres 
are  platted.  The  present  secretary,  treasurer  and 
engineer  is  Andrew  Rinker,  who  has  principal 
charge  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Rinker  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
educated  in  that  city,  and  after  acquiring  an  excel- 
lent education  he  entered  the  surveying  depart- 
ment of  that  city  in  the  Ninth  district,  passing  four 
years  in  the  office  and  acquiring  an  invaluable  expe- 
rience. In  1871  he  removed  to  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
and  took  the  position  of  assistant  engineer  in  that 
city.  Here  he  remained  until  1875,  then  engaged  in 
business  for  himself  until  1877.  He  then  was  made 
city  engineer,  in  which  position  he  served  sixteen 
years.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Minneapolis  the 
city  was  far  from  being  a  great  metropolis,  but  Mr. 
Rinker  served  through  the  boom  times,  expending 
over  $10,000,000.  He  had  full  charge  of  all  mu- 
nicipal work,  and  during  his  incumbency  of  the  of- 
fice of  city  engineer  he  laid  over  130  miles  of  sew- 
ers and  140  miles  of  water  mains.  He  also  laid  over 
1.000,000  square  yards  of  pavement,  the  total  cost 
of  these  improvements  being  $1,886,000.  In  1893 
the  firm  of  Rinker  &  Hoff,  consulting  engineers, 
was  formed,  which  accomplished  extensive  work 
within  the  city.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  in 
1895,  Mr.  Rinker  came  to  Great  Falls,  and  has  been 
one  of  the  city's  most  progressive  and  influential 
citizens.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Engineering  So- 
ciety of  Minnesota,  also  of  the  American  Board  of 
Water  Works  Association.  He  has  entire  charge  of 
the  property  of  the  Great  Falls  Townsite  Company, 
and  has  successfully  operated  its  business  since  July 


W'  ILLIAM  B.  RODGERS.— Many  men  of  dis- 
tinctive professional  ability  and    unswerving- 
integrity  are  connected  with  the  Montana  bar,  and  as 


the  lawyer  ever  takes  an  initiative  part  in  conserv- 
ing the  highest  public  interests,  it  is  fortunate  in- 
deed when  a  young  state  can  enlist  the  services  of 
thoroughly  skilled  and  honorable  legists.  One  of 
the  representative  members  of  the  bar  of  Montana, 
William  Baker  Rodgers,  is  now  incumbent  of  the  im- 
portant position  of  United  States  district  attorney 
for  Montana,  with  his  residence  at  Anaconda.  Mr. 
Rodgers  is  a  native  of  Coles  county,  III.,  and  traces 
his  ancestry,  in  both  the  agnatic  and  maternal  lines, 
to  old  southern  origin.  His  maternal  grandparents 
were  from  Tennessee  and  his  paternal  grandfather, 
an  extensive  planter  "before  the  war,"  having  been 
born  in  Huntsville,  Ala.,  the  latter's  wife  being  a 
native  of  Kentucky.  They  removed  to  Morgan 
county.  111.,  in  1830,  and  both  died  in  Coles  county, 
in  that  state.  William  Baker  Rodgers  was  born  on 
January  7,  1865,  the  son  of  John  W.  and  Margaret 
E.  (Gillenwaters)  Rodgers,  the  former  of  whom 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry.  He  was  a  farmer, 
but  a  man  of  marked  intellectual  strength  and  a  stal- 
wart advocate  of  Republican  principles.  He  was  a 
native  of  Morgan  county.  111.,  and  in  that  state  his 
death  occurred  in  1884.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement,  survived  him  only  one  year. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Gillenwaters,  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Illinois,  residing  in  Effingham  coun- 
ty, where  he  filled  several  important  offices.  John 
W.  and  Margaret  E.  Rodgers  became  the  parents  of 
four  sons  and  one  daughter.  Three  of  the  sons  are 
now  residents  of  Montana,  the  fourth  a  practicing 
physician  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Rodgers  received  excellent  private  instruc- 
tion from  his  mother  in  addition  to  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  until  1883,  and  then  he 
completed  a  course  of  study  in  Lincoln  University, 
at  Lincoln,  111.,  relying  largely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources in  defraying  his  expenses,  devoting  his  at- 
tention to  teaching  in  alternate  years  and  thus  was 
enabled  to  realize  his  scholastic  ambitions.  While 
in  the  university  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  de- 
bating societies,  showing  a  marked  aptitude  for  dia- 
lectics. This  naturally  led  him  to  adopt  the  legal 
profession,  and  in  1889  he  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  Cumberland  LTniversity,  of  Lebanon. 
Tenn..  where  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1891. 
He  came  to  Montana  the  same  year,  locating  in 
Phillipsburg  and  securing  admission  to  the  bar  of 
the  state.  In  1892  he  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  brother,  Hiram  W.,  and  this  association  has 
since  obtained,  the  firm  controlling  a  large  business 
and  being  retained  in  much  important  litigation  in 
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both  state  and  Federal  courts.  Air.  Rodgers  has 
ever  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party  and  the  principles  and  policies  for  which  it 
stands  exponent,  and  an  active  worker  in  the  cause. 
His  eligibility  for  public  preferment  was  early 
recognized,  since  in  very  early  manhood  he  was 
elected  tax  collector  of  Pleasant  Grove  township, 
Coles  county,  111.,  this  being  a  position  of  distinctive 
trust,  involving  the  handling  of  large  sums  of 
money. 

In  1892  Mr.  Rodgers  was  elected  county  attorney 
of  Deer  Lodge  county,  Montana,  securing  a 
majority  of  335  votes,  though  the  normal  political 
complexion  of  the  county  is  strongly  Democratic. 
This  office  he  filled  for  two  years  and  in  1894  he 
was  elected  joint  representative  of  Deer  Lodge 
and  Missoula  counties  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
state  legislature,  receiving  a  mjority  of  500  votes. 
He  was  one  of  the  working  members  of  the  house, 
.  taking  an  active  part  in  its  deliberations  and  being 
assigned  to  membership  on  several  of  the  most 
important  committees,  the  judiciary  committee,  the 
committee  on  ways  and  means  and  the  committee 
on  state  boards  and  officers,  of  which  last  he  was 
chairman.  In  1897  Mr.  Rodgers  received  from  the 
attorney-general  of  the  United  States  the  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  United  States  attorney  for  the 
district  of  Montana,  under  Gov.  Leslie,  then  United 
States  attorney  for  Montana.  In  February,  1898, 
Mr.  Rogers  was  appointed  to  succeed  Gov.  Leslie 
in  the  office  of  United  States  district  attorney,  and 
to  the  responsible  duties  of  this  office  he  has  given 
a  discriminating  and  efiFective  administration.  On 
June  17,  1896,  Mr.  Rodgers  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Alice  Knowles,  of  Petersburg,  111.,  and  she 
is  a  favorite  in  the  best  social  circles,  being  a  woman 
of  gracious  presence  and  refinement.  They  have 
one  daughter,  Margrett  E. 


SAMUEL  A.  BALLIET.  — A  representative 
member  of  the  bar  of  Montana,  one  who  honors 
his  profession  by  his  direction  thereto  and  the  talents 
he  brings  to  bear,  is  Mr.  Balliet,  who  is  engaged  in 
active  legal  practice  in  the  capital  city,  which  ha'^ 
been  his  home  for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Mr.  Bal- 
liet is  distinctively  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes, 
and  that  his  success  has  been  worthily  achieved  no 
one  can  doubt.  The  family  is  of  pure  French  ex- 
traction in  the  agnatic  line,  Paulus  Balliet,  the  orig- 
inal American  ancestor,  having  emigrated  to  Amer- 


ica as  early  as  1738,  and  securing  land  from  Wil- 
liam Penn,  located  with  his  family  at  White  Hall, 
Pa.,  many  years  prior  to  the  Revolution. 

Samuel  A.  Balliet  was  born  on  the  parental  home- 
stead in  De  Kalb  county.  111.,  on  January  16,  1851, 
the  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Sarver )  Balliet,  both 
of  whom  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  They  re- 
moved to  Illinois  about  1846,  the  father  locating  a 
government  claim  about  sixty-five  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. He  engaged  in  farming  for  a  number  of 
years,  eventually  removing  to  Story  county,  Iowa, 
where  he  died  on  November  29,  1893,  his  wife  sur- 
viving him  until  March  22,  1898,  when  she  died. 
They  were  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom 
eight  are  living.  Samuel  A.  Balliet  on  the  farm  re- 
ceived that  sturdy  discipline  which  gives  mental  and 
physical  vigor  and  a  deep  and  abiding  appreciation 
of  the  dignity  of  honest  toil.  The  atmosphere  of  his 
home  was  one  of  refinement  and  encouragement, 
where  the  elemental  rectitudes  were  ever  observed. 
Mr.  Balliet  had  for  educational  advantages  after  tTie 
primary  stage  the  excellent  schools  at  Sycamore 
the  official  center  of  his  native  county.  In  7872 
he  accompanied  his  parents  to  Iowa  and  engaged  in 
teaching  at  Nevada.  Having  determined  to  make 
law  his  profession  he  entered  Union  College  of  Law, 
at  Chicago,  where  he  pursued  his  technical  studies, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Iowa  in  1877. 

At  Nevada,  Iowa,  in  1877,  Mr.  Balliet  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Libbie  C.  Lovell,  who 
died  in  July,  1879,  leaving  an  infant  daughter, 
Libby  L.  Balliet.  In  1880  Mr.  Balliet  removed  to 
Omaha,  Neb.,  where  he  was  connected  in  a  profes- 
sional partnership  with  Hon.  N.  J.  Burnham.  He 
later  removed  to  Haley,  Idaho,  and  during  his  resi- 
dence there  was  a  candidate  for  the  appointment  as 
chief  justice  of  the  territory,  Idaho  not  being  yet  a 
state. 

Mr.  Balliet  came  to  Helena  in  1884,  entered  at 
once  upon  an  active  legal  practice  and  soon  gained 
standing  at  the  bar  of  the  state.  In  1888  he  was 
elected  prosecuting  attorney  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county,  the  last  one  to  serve  under  the  territorial 
regime.  For  his  able  and  economical  administra- 
tion of  his  office  he  gained  a  high  reputation,  his 
work  being  heartily  endorsed.  He  was  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  in  1900  for  representative  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county  in  the  state  legislature,  but  ac- 
companied the  ticket  to  defeat.  He  is  now  holding 
the  office  of  referee  in  bankruptcy.  In  his  fraternal 
relations  \lr.  Balliet  is  past  master  of  King  Solo- 
mon Lodge  No.  9,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  past  grand 
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chancellor  of  the  Montana  grand  lodge  of  Knights 
of  Pythias.  Two  of  his  brothers  are  also  attorneys, 
the  eldest  brother,  S.  F.  Balliet,  is  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  C.  H.  Balliet 
is  a  practicing  attorney  at  Omaha,  Neb. 


TVriLLIAM  ROE.— The  history  of  the  early 
VV  days  of  Montana — when  civilization  had  but 
precarious  foothold  and  when  necessity  compelled 
that  the  settlers  should  be  a  law  to  themselves  in 
dealing  with  crime,  when  hostile  Indians  were  a 
menace  on  every  side  and  when  life  on  the  frontier 
was  turbulent  and  chaotic — reads  almost  like  a 
romance;  and  yet,  fortunately,  there  are  a  number 
of  the  old-timers,  the  founders  of  our  great  com- 
monwealth, remaining  with  us  as  this  glorious 
twentieth  century  rolls  itself  into  the  cycles  of  time, 
and  it  is  an  imperative  duty  that  their  reminiscences 
of  the  pioneer  epoch  be  recorded  and  perpetuated 
while  they  are  here  to  relate  them.  The  dramatic 
story  of  the  brave  men  who  gathered  about  the 
cradle  of  the  infant  Montana  must  not  be  lost,  and 
in  the  case  at  hand  we  have  to  do  with  one  of 
the  sterling  pioneers  and  honored  citizens  of  the 
state,  whose  life  has  been  of  signal  usefulness  and 
integrity,  and  is  now  recognized  as  a  representative 
citizen  of  Beaverhead  county. 

Mr.  Roe  is  a  native  of  Lincolnshire,  England, 
where  he  was  born  October  ii,  1838,  a  son  of 
Abraham  and  Mary  (Boss)  Roe,  both  natives  of 
England,  and  there  passed  their  entire  lives,  the 
father  devoting  his  attention  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. They  were  the  parents  of  four  sons  and 
four  daughters,  four  only  now  living  William  Roe 
attended  school  until  he  attained  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  and  then  engaged  in  farm  work  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1858  he  came  to 
America,  determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  New 
World,  being  accompanied  by  his  elder  brother, 
Isaac,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Montana 
pioneers,  but  died  in  1873,  due  mention  of  whom  is 
made  on  another  page  of  this  work.  The  brothers 
landed  in  New  York,  and  thence  made  their  way 
to  Grinnell,  Poweshiek  county,  Iowa,  where  they 
remained  eighteen  months,  our  subject  devoting  his 
attention  to  the  erection  of  houses.  In  the  spring 
of  i860,  when  the  gold  excitement  broke  out  in 
Colorado,  then  Jefferson  Territory,  he  started  on 
the  long  and  perilous  trip  across  the  plains  and 
over  the  mountains  to  Pike's  Peak,  his  equipment 


consisting  of  one  yoke  of  oxen  and  three  yoke  of 
cows.  The  trip  was  made  by  way  of  Fort  Laramie 
and  the  Platte  river,  and  while  en  route  Mr.  Roe 
killed  his  first  antelope.  The  animal  was  at  some 
distance  but  Mr.  Roe  hid  behind  a  bunch  of  weeds, 
and  when  the  antelope  was  within  seventy-five 
yards  it  started  to  turn,  but  was  brought  down  by 
a  shot  from  his  rifle.  He  also  killed  deer  on 
Platte  river,  but  saw  only  four  buffalo,  which  were 
followed  a  long  distance  without  success.  Our 
subject  and  his  partner  were  about  fifteen  miles 
from  the  train  when  darkness  set  in,  and  finally  his 
companion  left  him,  insisting  that  he  was  pro- 
ceeding in  the  wrong  direction,  but  within  a  half 
hour  Mr.  Roe  heard  his  call,  rejoined  him  and 
thereafter  trusted  to  his  judgment  as  to  the  route 
to  be  taken.  They  reached  Platte  river  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  tired  and  extremely 
thirsty,  and  our  subject  refers  to  the  draught  he 
there  secured  as  the  best  drink  he  ever  had  in  his 
life.  They  struck  the  river  at  a  point  fifteen  miles 
above  the  wagon  train,  finding  a  party  encamped 
at  that  point,  were  joined  by  the  train  at  noon  the 
next  day,  and  proceeded  on  their  way,  Mr.  Roe 
having  his  turn  at  driving  every  third  day.  They 
met  a  few  jaded  caravans  on  the  return  trip,  the 
wagons  in  some  instances  bearing  the  sententious 
inscriptions :  "Pike's  Peak  or  Bust,"  and  "Busted, 

by   G ."'     They  arrived   in  Denver  the  last  of 

June,  from  thence  Mr.  Roe  proceeded  to  Gregory, 
and  in  that  locality  was  employed  in  the  quartz 
mines  about  two  years.  He  then  joined  a  party  and 
started  for  the  Salmon  river  country,  in  Idaho 
Territory,  then  a  part  of  Montana.  They  left 
Denver  in  May,  1862,  and  came  through  by  way 
of  Lander's  cutoff,  employing  Mormons  to 
guide  them  through  to  where  Salmon  City  now 
stands.  Heavy  snows  in  the  mountains  had  pre- 
vailed during  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring  the 
streams  encountered  were  much  swollen,  making 
it  difficult  to  cross  them.  Arrived  at  Green  river 
they  had  in  their  train  thirty-three  wagons,  but  not 
waiting  for  a  subsidence  of  the  water.  Mr.  Roe  and 
his  party  took  their  wagons  apart  and  ferried  the 
river  and  two  forks  of  the  same,  transferring  their 
goods  in  the  wagon  boxes,  which  were  hastily 
caulked  for  the  purpose.  In  June  they  reached 
Snake  river,  and  resorted  to  the  same  expedient 
in  crossing,  the  ferrying  being  continued  as  late 
as  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  moon  being 
bright.  All  of  Mr.  Roe's  provisions  were  on  the 
last  load  for  the  night,  and  the  wagon  box  was 
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swamped  and  floated  down  the  stream,  one  of  the 
four  men  in  the  same  being  drowned,  one  swam 
to  shore  and  the  other  two  remained  on  the  wagon- 
box,  which  had  overturned,  finally  landing  on  a  bar. 
Much  of  the  goods  were  saved.  Difficulty  was 
experienced,  however,  in  getting  the  cattle  across; 
finally  ropes  were  placed  on  the  horns  of  the 
animals  and,  two  at  a  time,  were  compelled  to  swim 
the  stream  at  the  back  of  the  wagon-box  ferry, 
our  subject's  duty  being  to  sit  in  the  stern  and  use 
a  club  in  keeping  the  cattle  from  climbing  into  the 
improvised  boat.  Four  days  were  consumed  in 
thus  ferrying  the  river. 

When  they  arrived  where  Salmon  City  now 
stands  it  was  found  that  the  gold  diggings  were 
three  hundred  miles  distant,  and  many  abandoned 
their  wagons  and  packed  through  the  mountains  to 
the  mines.  Mr.  Roe  remained  with  the  wagon 
and  oxen  and  was  the  first  to  turn  back  and  start 
for  what  is  now  Montana.  A  train  of  150  wagons 
was  organized,  and  Timothy  Goddell,  a  trapper, 
agreed  to  escort  the  party  to  Deer  Lodge  for 
$150,  he  being  familiar  with  the  old  ]\lullan  or 
government  road,  arriving  at  Deer  Lodge  in  July, 
1862,  but  Mr.  Roe  went  to  Gold  creek,  where  he 
prospected  for  two  weeks.  While  there  men  who 
had  been  with  the  party  on  the  trin  from  Colorado 
came  into  camp  and  reported  a  better  prospect  on 
a  creek  they  had  crossed,  and  Mr.  Roe,  with 
others,  joined  them  and  started  for  the  place,  thus 
coming  to  what  is  now  the  old  city  of  Bannack. 
There  Mr.  Roe  and  three  others  staked  out  claims, 
all  joined  in,  working  one  at  a  time.  The  first  day 
they  rocked  out  $40  on  Grasshopper  creek,  and 
their  operations  continued  to  be  successful.  In 
September  the  party  began  to  consider  the  matter 
of  securing  provisions  for  the  winter,  and  a  miners' 
meeting  was  called  to  determine  as  to  ways  and 
means,  the  nearest  source  of  supply  being  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  a  journey  thereto  would  be  danger- 
ous by  reason  of  hostile  Indians.  On  a  call  for 
volunteers  to  make  the  trip,  Mr.  Roe  was  one  of 
thirteen  who  responded,  and  he  started  out  with 
three  oxen  and  one  cow  attached  to  his  wagon. 
The  party  started  on  the  2nd  of  September,  and 
on  the  loth  ferried  Snake  river  at  the  point  where 
Mr.  Roe  and  his  train  had  crossed  the  spring  be- 
fore. Their  money  was  gold  dust  and  greenbacks, 
neither  of  which  the  Mormons  would  accept  in 
trade;  but  they  finally  sold  their  dust  to  a  man 
named  Jennings,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  who  paid  $17 
an  ounce  in  currency,  giving  them  a  letter  to  Mor- 


mon merchants  stating  that  the  greenbacks  were 
also  good.  On  arriving  in  Salt  Lake  City  they  pur- 
chased flour,  bacon,  beans  and  a  small  amount  of 
coffee  and  sugar,  loaded  the  supplies  into  their 
wagons  and  prepared  for  the  return  trip,  telling 
others  of  the  gold  discoveries,  hence  there  were 
twenty-six  wagons  in  the  train  on  the  return  trip. 
At  Snake  river  the  party  divided,  but  came  together 
again,  and  three  of  their  wagons  broke  down  on 
account  of  bad  roads  and  heavy  loads.  The  last 
to  give  way  contained  6,000  pounds  of  flour,  and 
as  the  contents  of  the  other  two  had  been  divided 
among  the  other  wagons  it  now  became  necessary 
to  send  to  Bannack,  twenty-five  miles  distant,  for 
more  wagons.  They  secreted  the  flour  and  pushed 
on,  and  a  few  days  later  met  a  man  with  wagons 
going  out  for  the  material  in  response  to  the  mes- 
sage sent  to  Bannack.  This  man  was  killed  by 
the  Indians,  his  two  wagons  were  burned  and  his 
oxen  driven  off.  Another  party  subsequently  went 
and  secured  the  flour.  Our  subject  reached  Ban- 
nack on  the  28th  of  November  and  there  was  great 
rejoicing  in  the  camp  when  the  wagons  with 
provisions  arrived.  The  winter  was  exceptionally 
mild,  and  they  continued  to  mine  during  the  entire 
season.  In  1863  Isaac  Roe  joined  his  brother,  but 
returned  to  Iowa  in  the  fall  and  purchased  a  stock 
of  general  merchandise,  which  he  brought  through 
to  Bannack.  Arriving  September  15,  1864,  he  opened 
a  store  and  conducted  a  very  successful  business,  the 
subject  of  this  review  devoting  his  attention  en- 
tirely to  mining  until  1865.  This  was  prior  to  the 
rich  discoveries  which  made  Bannack  famous. 

Mr.  Roe  was  one  of  those  prominently  concerned 
in  the  organization  of  the  vigilance  committee  in 
this  locality  made  necessary  by  the  depredations  of 
outlaws  and  road  agents,  whose  attrocities  were 
of  the  most  heinous  character.  On  New  Year's 
night.  1864,  the  committee  decided  that  three  of 
the  most  desperate  characters  known  in  the  history 
of  the  state  should  be  executed, — Henry  Plummer, 
"Buck"  Stimpson  and  Ned  Ray.  Two  parties  were 
appointed  to  execute  the  desperadoes, — one  to 
capture  Ray  and  the  other  to  apprehend  Stimpson 
and  Plummer,  the  latter  having  been  sheriff  of 
the  county  while  leader  of  the  outlaws.  Mr.  Roe 
was  a  member  of  the  latter  party,  as  was  also  his 
partner,  D.  J.  Jones.  On  a  bitterly  cold  night  they 
were  sent  over  to  Yankee  Flat  to  see  that  the  two 
men  did  not  escape.  They  waited  until  they  were 
nearly  frozen  and  then  called  for  the  committee 
to  proceed.     Stimpson  was  captured  at  a  private 
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house  while  attending  a  dance,  Mr.  Roe  taking 
an  important  part  in  the  capture,  and  also  that  of 
Plummer,  shortly  afterward.  It  is  well  that  a  veil 
be  drawn  over  these  scenes,  for  the  men  expiated 
their  many  crimes,  and  the  rehearsal  of  the  details 
can  do  naught  save  to  excite  a  morbid  curiosity.  The 
vigilance  committee  simply  executed  their  manifest 
and  imperative  duty,  and  rid  Montana  of  a  class  of 
desperadoes  whose  lives  and  actions  have  left  the 
one  blot  on  the  fair  escutcheon  of  the  state.  In 
this  case  the  three  men  mentioned  were  shown  only 
such  mercy  as  they  had  accorded  their  numerous 
victims,  being  executed  upon  the  improvised  gal- 
lows in  a  locality  which  afterwards  bore  the 
gruesome  title  of  Hangman's  gulch.  The  night 
after  their  execution,  in  the  room  where  their  bodies 
were  lying,  "Dutch  John"  was  executed  after 
having  confessed  to  killing  an  entire  family  the 
preceding  winter,  chopping  up  their  bodies  and 
putting  the  mutilated  remains  through  a  hole  in 
the  ice  of  Snake  river. 

In  1867  Mr.  Roe  purchased  two  hundred  head  of 
cattle,  considered  a  large  herd  at  the  time,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  butchering  business  in  Bannack, 
being  associated  with  his  brother  under  the  firm 
name  of  Isaac  Roe  &  Bro.  He  continued  to  be 
identified  with  this  enterprise  until  1875,  and 
somewhat  later  took  out  a  license  to  buy  gold, 
thus  giving  inception  to  the  banking  house  of  I. 
Roe  &  Bro.  He  continued  in  the  cattle  business, 
conducting  operations  on  a  large  scale  until  1899, 
when  he  sold  his  various  ranches,  cattle,  etc., 
and  came  to  Dillon,  Beaverhead  county,  where  he, 
with  others,  organized  the  State  Bank  of  Dillon, 
of  which  he  is  vice-president,  and  to  whose  affairs 
he  devotes  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  and  at- 
tention, although  he  has  other  capitalistic  interests 
of  importance.  He  is  developing  a  copper-silver 
prospect  in  the  Elkhorn  district  which  promises  to 
be  a  valuable  producing  mine,  but  has  owned  and 
assisted  in  the  development  of  many  of  the  principal 
mining  prospects  in  the  county.  He  owns  valu- 
able realty  in  Dillon,  and  his  residence  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  town.  In  politics  he  gives  his 
support  to  the  Democratic  party,  but  is  essentially 
a  business  man  and  has  at  all  times  peremptorily 
refused  to  permit  his  name  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  any  political  office. 

In  1887  Mr.  Roe,  with,  others,  apprehended 
and  secured  the  conviction  of  one  of  the  worst 
"cattle  rustlers"  or  thieves,  in  the  county — Joe 
Jaggers — and  after  his  release  from  the  penitentiary 


in  1893  he  attacked  Mr.  Roe,  striking  him  on  the 
head  with  a  chair,  the  result  being  the  formation 
of  a  blood  clot  on  the  brain.  It  was  believed  that 
Mr.  Roe  could  not  live,  but  was  taken  to  Chicago, 
where  his  skull  was  trephined  and  the  clot  suc- 
cessfully removed.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  he 
is  now  as  hale  and  strong  as  he  had  been  before  the 
murderous  assault. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  Mr.  Roe  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Margaret  Shineberger,  a  native 
of  Philadelphia,Pa.,  who  came  to  Montana  to  visit 
her  brother,  Joseph  Shineberger,  one  of  the  in- 
fluential and  extensive  cattlegrowers  of  Beaver- 
head county,  and  here  she  met  and  m.'jrried  Mr. 
Roe.  They  have  one  son,  Edward  B.,  who  received 
a  thorough  business  education  and  who  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  corps  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Dillon  until  his  health  became  impaired.  He 
is  now  assisting  his  uncle,  John  Shineberger,  in 
the  management  of  his  large  cattle  interests. 


n  HARLES  C.  RUEGER.— Prepared  for  superior 
V,  professional  service  by  a  thorough  technical 
education  and  endowed  by  nature  with  strong  in- 
tellectual powers,  excellent  judgment  and  the  genius 
of  application,  Charles  C.  Rueger,  superintendent 
of  the  Lexington  mining  properties  at  Butte,  has 
reached  prominence  in  business  through  legitimate 
channels  of  honest  effort  and  good  equipment,  and 
not  through  accidental  aid  or  adventitious  circum- 
stances. 

He  was  born  in  Switzerland,  December  9,  1844, 
the  son  of  John  and  Anna  E.  (Wartenweiler) 
Rueger,  natives  of  Switzerland.  The  father 
emigrated  in  1847,  and  became  a  pioneer  of  Cali- 
fornia in  1849;  he  died  in  1901.  The  mother  is 
still  living.  The  son,  Charles,  was  eleven  years 
old  when  he  settled  in  California,  and  soon  after 
entered  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Benicia,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1862.  He  then  entered  the 
chemical  laboratory  and  assay  office  of  Dr.  Gideon 
E.  Moore,  in  San  Francisco,  for  a  course  of  special 
training.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Virginia  City, 
Nev.,  also  passed  some  time  in  the  gold  mining 
districts  of  California  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly 
familiarizing  himself  with  mining  and  milling  as 
carried  on  in  the  United  States.  He  then  went  to 
Europe  and  pursued  a  course  of  study  and  practice 
in  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy  at  the  mining 
academies     of     Freiberg,     Clausthal     and     Berlin. 
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He  gave  four  years  to  such  studies,  after  which 
he  traveled  seven  months,  examining  mines  and 
technical  works,  familiarizing  himself  with 
European  methods  of  mining  and  ore  treatment. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  he  followed  his 
profession  in  California,  Nevada,  Colorado  and 
Utah.  In  1884  he  came  to  Montana  in  the  employ 
of  the  Anaconda  Company,  and  for  more  than  two 
years  was  superintendent  of  the  .concentrators 
belonging  to  and  operated  by  that  company.  He 
was  for  a  short  time  thereafter  in  Colorado,  and 
then  came  to  Butte,  where,  since  18S7,  he  has  had 
charge  of  the  Lexington  mining  properties  as 
superintendent  and  general  manager.  As  an  expert 
in  his  profession  he  has  been  identified  with  several 
of  the  prominent  mining  cases  litigated  in  the 
northwest. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  in  1871  with  Miss 
Fanny  Scheitlin,  a  native  of  Switzerland.  They 
have  two  children,  Charles  E.  and  Emma  L. 


rANFORD  RUFFNER.— Born  in  Jessamine 
V  '  county,  Ky.,  on  April  8,  1834,  and  one  of  the 
nine  children  of  Samuel  Ruifner,  a  Pennsylvania 
soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  who  afterwards  located 
in  the  Blue  Grass  state  and  lived  there  until  1849, 
then   removed   to   Missouri    where    he    made    his 


home    for   the    rest   of   his    life, 


passmg    away   m 


1869.  Leaving  home  when  he  was  twenty-six  and 
for  two  years  oscillating  between  the  middle  west 
and  the  far  northwest,  crossing  the  plains  several 
times,  some  of  his  trips  being  stormy  and  troubled 
passages,  Sanford  Ruffner  brought  to  his  perma- 
nent new  home  near  Bozeman,  a  physical  organism 
developed  by  healthful  exercise,  mental  faculties 
broadened  by  experience  and  sharpened  by  vigilance 
in  contest  with  savage  nature  and  still  more  savage 
men.  In  his  rural  home  in  Kentucky  he  began  his 
education  in  private  schools,  finishing  it  in  his 
second  rural  home  in  Missouri  in  the  public  schools, 
going  from  the  schoolroom  form  to  the  carpenter's 
bench  and  giving  a  full  apprenticeship  to  the 
acquisition  of  his  trade.  He  worked  at  carpentry 
in  Independence,  Mo.,  until  the  spring  of  i860, 
when  he  started  for  Colorado  with  an  ox  team.  He 
stopped  the  first  season  in  California  gulch,  the 
present  site  of  Leadville;  prospecting,  and  went  to 
Denver  in  1861.  He  returned  to  Missouri  in  the 
fall,  and  in  the  spring  started  toward  the  Pacific 
coast,  Carson  City.  Nev.,  being  his  destination. 


He  again  went  overland  by  ox-team  and  had 
trouble  all  along  the  line.  The  train  was  a  large 
one,  having  at  least  a  hundred  wagons  and  a  due 
complement  of  men.  It  moved  with  military 
discipline  and  guards  and  kept  a  continual  look- 
out. Capt.  Anderson,  later  of  Deer  Lodge 
county,  Mont.,  was  the  commander,  but  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  vigilance  and  care  one  man  was  killed 
and  many  woundea,  as  they  were  engaged  in  almost 
nightly  skirmishes  with  the  Indians.  Nor  were  they 
comforted  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  outfits  that 
had  gone  before  them  in  ruins,  with  the  wagons 
burned,  the  contents  stolen  and  the  emigrants  mur- 
dered. When  they  reached  the  Platte  river  they  de- 
cided to  come  to  Montana  instead  of  Nevada,  and 
took  a  route  via  the  Landis  cutoff,  intending  to  lo- 
cate on  Salmon  river,  but,  receiving  unfavorable  re- 
ports of  that  locality,  they  changed  their  course  to 
Deer  Lodge,  where  they  arrived  in  September, 
1862.  Mr.  Ruffner  stayed  a  month  there  and  went 
to  Bannack  where  he  wintered,  working  at  mining 
and  then  at  his  trade  until  the  fall  of  1863,  when  he 
outfitted  and  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  provisions, 
which  he  brought  back  and  sold  at  good  profit.  He 
continued  this  business  until  the  fall  of  1864, 
when  he  located  on  the  ranch  he  now  occupies 
on  Bozeman  creek,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  Bozeman. 

Mr.  Ruffner  was  married  on  October  28,  1868, 
to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Switzler,  of  Salt  Lake,  a  daughter 
of  James  L.  Switzler,  a  native  of  Missouri.  They 
have  five  children :  Olla  M.,  now  Mrs.  Harry 
Brown,  of  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  Charles  Q.,  living  at 
home;  Lester,  at  Big  Timber;  Stella  M.  and  Leila, 
both  of  school  age  and  at  home.  Mr.  Ruffner's 
home  is  one  of  the  finest  in  location  and  equipment 
in  the  whole  Gallatin  valley,  and  contains  about  600 
acres,  peacefully  slumbering  in  a  beautiful  vale 
along  Bozeman  creek,  with  a  pleasing  alternation 
of  hillside  and  meadow.  His  residence  is  a  two- 
story  brick  house  of  good  proportions,  well  built 
and  conveniently  arranged.  The  bams,  sheds,  gran- 
aries and  other  outhouses  are  ample,  both  in  number 
and  capacity,  to  house  his  valuable  flocks  and  herds 
and  the  enomious  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
hay.  Mr.  Ruffner  is  one  of  Gallatin  county's  most 
respected  citizens.  He  has  rendered  excellent  ser- 
vice to  the  people  as  school  trustee  for  many  years 
and  has  had  an  active  influence  for  good  in  every 
public  enterprise.  In  1898  he  was  president  of  the 
Association  of  Pioneers  of  Montana,  in  whose  af- 
fairs he  has  always  taken  active  interest. 
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F^RED  S.  SANDEN— one  of  the  active  working 
members  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Seventh  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  legislature  of  Montana,  render- 
ing effective  service,  and  who  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  progressive  business  men  of  the  capital  city, 
where  he  is  manager  of  the  well  known  clothing 
house  of  Anderson  Brothers  Company — claims  the 
far  Northland  as  the  place  of  his  nativity,  having 
been  born  in  the  thriving  seaport  city  of  Goteborg, 
in  western  Sweden,  on  November  14,  1863.  His 
father,  Swan  S.  Sanden,  was  a  native  of  the  same 
laen,  being  a  farmer  and  miller  by  occupation  and  a 
man  of  influence  in  his  community.  He  served  for 
several  years  as  a  member  of  the  elective  jury  of  his 
district,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years, 
honored  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  maiden  name 
of  our  subject's  mother  was  Christina  Anderson, 
likewise  a  native  of  the  laen  of  Goteborg,  and  is  still 
living  at  her  old  home.  Fred  S.  Sanden  received 
excellent  educational  advantages  in  his  youth,  at- 
tending the  public  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
home  and  finally  the  high  school  of  Goteborg,  where 
he  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1878.  He 
came  to  America  in  1879  *^o  join  his  brother,  who 
had  preceded  him  by  several  years.  He  first  lo- 
cated at  Wausau,  Wis.,  where  he  attended  school  in 
order  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  language  of 
the  country.  After  leaving  school  he  secured  em- 
ployment in  a  department  store  at  \\'ausau,  his  ob- 
ject being  to  learn  the  clothing  business.  He  re- 
mained there  two  years,  but  in  1885  came  to  Hel- 
ena, Mont.,  and  for  two  years  was  associated  with 
his  brother,  who  was  a  contractor.  Air.  Sanden 
then  entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Harris,  a  clothing 
merchant,  and  remained  with  him  four  years.  In 
1892  he  removed  to  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  where  he 
engaged  in  business  on  his  own  responsibility,  dis- 
posing of  his  interests  at  the  expiration  of  eight 
months  and  returning  to  Helena,  where  he  assumed 
a  position  in  the  extensive  clothing  house  of  the 
Anderson  Brothers  Company,  with  whom  he  has 
since  remained,  having  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  manager  in  1897.  He  is  a  capable  and  enter- 
prising business  man,  is  distinctly  popular  and  has 
spared  no  effort  to  forward  interests  of  the  business 
over  which  he  has  charge  in  the  capacity  noted. 

In  1894  Mr.  Sanden  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Jennie  Patterson,  who  was  born  in  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  her  father  being  an  extensive  farmer  and  cat- 
tlegrower.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanden  have  two  chil- 
dren :  Eugene,  born  April  10,  1895,  ^"^1  Florence 
Helena,  born  June  29,  1900. 


Fraternally  our  subject  is  identified  with  Mon- 
tana Lodge  No.  I,  I.  ().  O.  F.,  in  which  he  has 
passed  all  the  chairs,  and  also  holds  membership  in 
the  grand  lodge  of  the  order  of  the  state.  He  is  also 
a  member  of  Garnet  Camp  No.  105,  W.  W.  In 
1888  Mr.  Sanden  became  a  member  of  Battery  A, 
Montana  National  Guard,  enlisting  as  a  private 
and  being  appointed  sergeant  about  six  months  la- 
ter. At  the  expiration  of  three  years  he  was  made 
second  lieutenant,  and  upon  the  resignation  of  Capt. 
Craig  our  subject  was  chosen  as  his  successor,  re- 
taining the  captaincy  about  three  years  and  resign- 
ing the  same  at  the  time  of  his  removal  to  the  state 
of  Washington.  Gov.  Toole  issued  his  discharge, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  commendable  ever  given 
in  connection  with  the  National  Guard  in  the  state. 
While  a  member  of  Battery  A,  Mr.  Sanden  attended 
three  of  the  state  encampments  of  the  National 
Guards. 

In  politics  our  subject  is  a  stalwart  supporter  of 
the  Populist  party,  having  been  an  active  worker 
in  its  ranks.  In  the  fall  of  1900  he  was  the  success- 
ful fusion  nominee  for  representative  in  the  legisla- 
ture from  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  In  the  session 
of  the  Seventh  assembly  he  introduced  the  impor- 
tant bill  requiring  a  constitutional  amendment, 
known  as  house  bill  No.  8,  this  being  the  first  meas- 
ure of  this  character  to  receive  the  necessary  two- 
,  thirds  vote  that  had  ever  passed  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives. Mr.  Sanden  worked  indefatigably  in 
support  of  the  measure,  both  upon  the  floor  of  the 
house  and  by  personal  overtures  to  members  of  both 
houses,  but  the  bill  failed  to  receive  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  the  senate,  there  being  twelve  votes  in 
favor  and  eleven  in  opposition.  He  also  introduced 
in  the  house  the  joint  memorial  requesting  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  improvement  of  the  irrigating 
systems  in  the  state,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  state  boards  and  officers.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  committees  on  internal  improve- 
ments and  on  corporations  other  than  municipal, 
and  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  valuable  working 
members  of  the  house.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  he  is 
destined  for  further  political  honors  in  the  gift  of 
tlie  people  of  the  state. 


WILLIAM  H.  RUCKER.— Left  an  orphan  by 
the  death  of  his  father  when  he  was  nine 
years  old  and  that  of  his  mother  when  he  was  ten, 
life  presented  to  Mr.  Rucker  no  primrose  path  of 
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dalliance.  With  him  it  has  been  the  order  of  the 
day  to  work  and  hustle  from  early  youth  and  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  not  looking  for 
the  smiles  of  fortune  until  he  could  win  them  by 
arduous  effort  and  meritorious,  self-reliant  service. 
And  this  he  has  done.  He  was  born  November 
30,  1864,  in  Newton  county,  Mo.,  whither  his 
father,  Newton  Rucker,  had  come  from  Kentucky, 
and  where  he  died  in  1873.  His  widow,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Mary  Akin,  was  born  in  Berry 
county.  Mo.,  and  died  at  her  home  in  Newton 
county,  in  that  state,  aged  thirty-six. 

William  H.  Rucker  received  education  in  the  dis- 
trict schools,  and  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old 
went  to  Vernon,  in  western  Texas,  where  he  was 
employed  from  1881  to  1886  on  the  stock  ranch  of 
Stephen  Worsham.  In  the  fall  of  1886  he  left 
Texas,  and,  making  his  way  to  Pierre,  S.  D., 
passed  the  winter  there.  In  the  spring  of  1887  he 
went  to  Camp  Crook  and  engaged  with- the  Hash- 
knife  Cattle  Company,  remaining  in  its  service 
until  1888.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at 
Wibaux,  then  called  Mingusville,  and  went  to 
work  on  the  stock  ranches  of  Pierre  Wibaux,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  1889,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  conducting  a  retail  liquor  business  in 
the  town  of  Wibaux,  with  good  financial  success. 
In  politics  Mr.  Rucker  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  and 
always  bears  his  portion  of  the  party  burden 
although  never  seeking  any  of  its  favors  for  him- 
self. He  was  married  at  Wibaux  November  25, 
1891,  to  Miss  Lizzie  Williams,  a  native  of  Ireland. 
They  have  two  children,  William  Henry,  aged 
seven,  and  John  Edward,  aged  six. 

Mr.  Rucker  has  been  a  hard-working,  industrious 
man,  living  a  frugal,  correct  and  useful  life.  What- 
ever he  has  acquired  is  the  result  of  his  own  thrift, 
energy  and  business  capacity.  He  is  one  of  the  men 
who,  in  making  money,  do  not  so  fall  in  love  with 
it  as  to  forget  their  duty  to  their  fellow  men.  In 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
he  takes  a  deep  interest,  and  is  one  of  the  first  to 
assist  in  promoting  any  good  enterprise.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  disposition  and  his  genial  manner, 
together  with  his  general  worth  and  usefulness,  he 
is  well  esteemed. 


MORRIS  SANDS.— In  noting  the  salient  points 
in  the  career  of  Mr.  Sands,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative and  successful  business  men  of  Helena, 
largely  identified  with  enterprises  of  wide  scope  and 


importance,  there  can  not  fail  to  be  an  attending  in- 
centive for  the  emulation  of  his  career  of  signal 
ability  and  honor.  Mr.  Sands  is  the  managing 
partner  in  the  Sands  Brothers  Company,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  dry  goods  establishments  in  the  state 
and  one  that  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  oldest 
exclusive  house  of  the  sort  in  Montana ;  and  is  also 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Sands  Cattle  &  Land 
Company,  representing  extensive  and  important  in- 
dustrial enterprise.  His  career  has  been  one  of  con- 
secutive application  and  unquestioned  integrity,  and 
he  stands  prominent  among  the  progressive  men  of 
the  state. 

Morris  Sands  is  a  native  of  the  quaint  and  pic- 
turesque little  city  of  Kalisch,  Poland,  where  he 
was  born  on  December  29,  1852.  His  father, 
Marcus  Sands,  was  born  in  the  same  old  city,  and 
was  there  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  for  many 
years,  later  turning  his  attention  to  speculating  in 
grain.  He  received  an  academic  education  and  was 
a  man  of  great  force  of  character  and  keen  business 
ability.  He  married  Miss  Celia  Goldman,  a  na- 
tive of  Germany,  and  became  the  parents  of 
thirteen  children,  the  subject  of  this  review  being 
the  tenth  in  order  of  birth.  Morris  Sands  secured 
his  preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town,  later  attended  college,  supple- 
mented by  further  school  work  after  coming  to 
America.  He  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age  when 
he  left  his  native  land  and  came  to  the  United 
States,  whither  his  brothers  had  preceded  him.  He 
remained  one  year  in  New  York  city,  and  in  1867 
went  to  Denver,  Colo.,  where  his  brothers  were 
established  in  business.  He  there  attended  school 
for  three  years  and  then  became  identified  with 
his  brothers  in  their  business  enterprise.  His 
brothers,  Abraham  and  Julius,  established  a 
mercantile  business  at  Bannack,  Mont.,  as  early  as 
1867,  which  was  transferred  later  to  Helena,  where 
Julius  Sands  was  located  in  1870,  at  which  time 
Morris  came  to  the  then  territory.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Helena  establishment  until  1876, 
when  he  became  associated  in  establishing  the  firm 
of  Strausburger  &  Co.,  at  Bozeman,  personally 
contributing  the  funds  for  the  opening  of  the  busi- 
ness at  that  place.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years 
he  sold  his  interest  to  his  partner,  and  in  1880 
acquired  a  partnership  interest  in  the  firm  of 
Sands  Brothers,  in  Helena,  having  previously  been 
in  active  charge  of  the  establishment.  Since  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  firm  he  has  maintained  the 
control    and    management    of    the    enterprise,    now 
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advanced  to  a  foremost  position  among  the  retail 
mercantile  houses  of  the  state,  his  associate  in  the 
business  being  his  brother  Julius,  who  retains  his 
residence  in  New  York  city  that  the  best  of  ad- 
vantages are  secured  in  the  matter  of  purchasing 
goods.  The  stock  is  at  all  times  select  and  com- 
prehensive, and  the  establishment  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  in  the  capital  city.  The  Sands  Cattle 
and  Land  Company,  of  which  our  subject  is  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  is  an  incorporated  concern, 
whose  stock  is  owned  entirely  by  members  of  the 
family.  It  has  extensive  ranch  properties  in  Teton 
county,  where  particular  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  raising  of  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  the  stock 
in  the  latter  line  having  been  practically  closed  out 
in  1900,  when  the  horses  were  sold  to  the  gov- 
ernment for  use  in  the  Philippines.  The  enter- 
prise is  now  confined  to  the  growing  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  Mr.  Sands  has  also  been  concerned  in  the 
development  of  mining  interests  in  the  districts 
about  Helena,  and  owns  stock  in  valuable  prop- 
erties at  the  present  time. 

In  politics  Mr.  Sands  gives  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant 
for  public  office,  preferring  to  devote  his  time  to 
business  interests  and  demands  that  would  suffer 
by  any  inattention.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
King  Solomon  Lodge  No.  9,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  in 
which  he  has  passed  the  various  chairs,  with  the 
Ancient  Order  United  Workmen,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  Montana  Club.  His  chief  pleasure,  however, 
is  found  in  the  precincts  of  his  home,  where  a  gra- 
cious hospitality  is  ever  in  evidence.  He  is  a 
member  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  being  president  of 
its  board  of  trustees  in  1898,  and  still  a  member 
thereof,  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
synagogue.  He  is  a  man  of  sterling  character  and 
is  highly  esteemed  in  business  circles.  In  the  city 
of  Uutte,  on  January  16,  1882,  Mr.  Sands  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lizzie  Jacobs,  who  was 
born  in  Mississippi,  whence  she  came  to  Montana 
with  her  parents  while  an  infant.  They  have  no 
children. 


pAPT.  LOUIS  P.  SANDERS.— As  a  native  of 
vy  Montana,  as  the  son  of  one  of  her  most  distin- 
guished pioneer  citizens,  as  one  who  served  with 
signal  gallantry  and  honor  in  the  late  Spanish- 
American  war,  and  as  one  of  the  able  young 
members  of  the  bar  of  Montana,  this  brilliant 
young   man    deserves    recognition    in    this    work. 


Louis  Peck  Sanders  was  born  in  Helena,  Mont., 
on  October  23,  1870,  the  son  of  Col.  Wilbur 
Fisk  and  Harriet  Peck  (Fenn)  Sanders.  (See 
sketch  elsewhere  in  this  work.)  The  Captain 
was  graduated  from  the  Helena  high  school  as 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1886.  He  then  en- 
tered the  famous  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  one  of  the  new  world's  leading 
preparatory  schools,  whose  foundation  dates  back 
to  1 78 1,  and  there  Mr.  Sanders  was  graduated 
in  1889.  Matriculating  in  Harvard  University 
he  completed  its  classical  course  of  four  years  and 
was  duly  graduated  therefrom  with  the  class  of 
1893,  and  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  He  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  en- 
tered the  law  office  .of  Sanders  &  Sanders,  the 
senior  member  of  which  was  his  father,  and, 
here,  under  the  effective  direction  implied,  con- 
tinued his  study  of  the  law  until  June,  1896, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  all  the  courts 
of  the  state,  and  later  was  admitted  to  the  fed- 
eral courts.  He  then  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Sanders  &  Sanders,  and  continued  in  legal 
practice  in  Helena  until  May,   1898. 

Capt.  Sanders,  on  the  first  call  for  volunteers 
for  the  Spanish-American  war  promptly  tendered 
his  services,  and  on  May  7,  1898,  was  mustered 
in  as  first  lieutenant  and  battalion  adjutant  of 
the  First  Montana  United  States  Volunteers,  this 
regiment  being  the  first  in  the  Union  to  be  mus- 
tered into  service.  Soon  afterward  the  regiment 
proceeded  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  went  into 
camp  at  the  Presidio.  On  June  16  Capt.  Sanders 
was  relieved  from  duty  with  his  regiment  and 
assigned  to  the  staff  of  Brig.-Gen.  H.  G.  Otis, 
and,  thus  associated,  he  sailed  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  on  July  23,  on  the  transport  Rio  Jane- 
iro, and  the  troops  landed  at  Cavite  August  23. 
Capt.  Sanders  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Otis  as 
aide-de-camp  until  September  16,  when  he  re- 
quested to  be  relieved  from  this  duty.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  he  rejoined  his  regiment  and 
served  with  it  until  November  23,  when  he  was 
assigned  to  duty  on  the  staff'  of  Maj.-Gen.  E. 
S.  Otis,  commanding  the  Eighth  Army  Corps 
and  the  military  governor  of  the  Philippines. 
Capt.  Sanders  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy 
of  Company  B  on  January  29,  1899,  but  con- 
tinued on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Otis  until  August 
23,  when  he  was  relieved  and  ordered  to  report 
to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  First  Montana 
Infantry,  LT.  S.  V.     The  same  afternoon  the  regi- 
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ment  boarded  the  United  States  transport  Val- 
encia and  set  sail  for  San  Francisco,  where  they 
arrived  in  due  time  and  were  mustered  out  of 
service  October  17,  1899. 

After  thus  rendering  effective  and  loyal  service 
to  his  country,  Capt.  Sanders  resumed  his  inter- 
rupted legal  work.  He  returned  to  his  home  in 
Helena,  and  a  month  later  opened  a  law  office 
in  Butte  as  the  local  representative  of  the  firm  of 
Sanders  &  Sanders.  Here  he  secured  his  quota  of 
the  important  legal  business.  Politically  Capt.  San- 
ders gives  unwavering  allegiance  to  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  he  has  not  sought  public  office, 
realizing  that  the  law  is  a  jealous  mistress  and 
demands  a  singleness  of  purpose  and  an  undi- 
vided attention  if  the  maximum  of  success  is  to 
be  attained.  On  April  18,  1900,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Capt.  Sanders  and  Miss  Helen 
Knapp  Fitzgerald,  who  was  born  in  Mississippi, 
the  daughter  of  Gen.  William  Francis  Fitzgerald, 
who  was  a  major  in  the  Confederate  army  during 
the  Civil  war  and  who  later  was  attorney-gen- 
eral of  California.  He  was  but  fifteen  years  old 
when  he  entered  the  Confederate  service.  Some- 
what of  a  romance  attaches  the  marriage  of  Capt. 
Sanders,  for  the  young  soldier  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Miss  Fitzgerald  in  California,  while 
en  route  to  the  Philippines.  The  young  couple 
occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the  social  ac- 
tivities of  Butte,  where  they  enjoy  distinctive 
popularity. 


WILLIAM  I.  BAKER,  one  of  the  prominent 
-and  successful  sheep  raisers  of  Montana,  is 
a  resident  of  Great  Falls.  He  was  born  in  Hen- 
dricks county,  Ind.,  on  March  18,  1855.  He  is  the 
son  of  James  M.  and  Mary  J.  (Nolan)  Baker, 
natives  of  Kentucky.  The  father,  a  farmer,  re- 
moved to  Indiana  in  1855  where  he  passed  a  long 
life  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  died  in 
1890,  his  wife  surviving,  who  died  in  1875.  Of 
their  ten  children,  three  sons  now  live  in  Montana. 
William  I.  Baker  was  reared  in  Indiana  and 
there  he  received  education  in  the  public  schools. 
In  1881  he  came  to  Montana  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  associated  himself  with  the  Dearborn 
Sheep  Company,  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Sun  river, 
remaining  with  that  company  thirteen  months.  He 
was  subsequently  employed  by  George  A.  Wells 
and  later  he  became  his  partner,  remaining  in  this 
connection  until  1887,  when  he  began  business  for 


himself  on  Otter  creek  with  2,000  head  of  sheep. 
Here  he  continued  until  1899,  when  his  flocks  had 
increased  to  7,000  sheep  and  his  realty  to  3,000 
acres  of  land.  A  convenient  abstract  of  Mr. 
Baker's  is  given  in  the  statement  that  he  arrived  in 
Helena  with  $500  in  money  and  a  sick  wife,  and 
when  he  sold  out  his  ranch  he  received  $35,000. 

In  1880  Mr.  Baker  was  married  in  Indiana  to 
Miss  Nannie  Pennington,  a  native  of  that  state. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Maude  F.,  and  since 
1899  their  home  has  been  in  Great  Falls.  The 
political  affiliations  of  Mr.  Baker  are  with  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  in  1896  he  was  a  nominee  for 
the  office  of  county  commissioner,  but  was  defeated 
by  a  small  majority.  Fraternally  he  is  an  Odd 
Fellow.  Wherever  Mr.  Baker  is  known,  and  his 
circle  of  acquaintances  is  a  wide  one  throughout 
the  state,  he  is  highly  esteemed.  In  him  the  people 
recognize  a  man  who  has  made  his  way  in  the  state 
of  his  early  adoption  solely  by  those  sterling 
qualities  of  character  which  have  conquered  the 
great  west,  and  made  it  the  abiding  place  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 


REV.  PATRICK  RYAN.— Among  those  render- 
ing effective  service  in  the  cause  of  the  divine 
Master  is  Father  Ryan,  assistant  pastor  of  St.  Law- 
rence church  in  Walkerville,  Silver  Bow  county,  a 
young  man  of  marked  individuality  and  fervent 
zeal  in  the  work  of  his  sacred  office.  Father  Ryan 
is  a  native  of  County  Limerick,  Ireland,  where  he 
was  born  on  February  28,  1875,  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Ellen  (Donegan)  Ryan,  both  of  whom  were 
representatives  of  sterling  old  Irish  stock.  The 
father,  a  farmer,  passed  his  life  in  his  native  land, 
and  his  widow  still  resides  in  County  Limerick,  the 
place  of  her  birth.  One  son,  the  only  brother  of 
Father  Rj'an,  is  following  agriculture  in  Ireland. 
In  the  Fenian  rebellion  in  Ireland  Thomas  Ryan 
was  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  that  brotherhood  of 
patriots.  Father  Ryan,  the  third  of  the  five  chil- 
dren of  this  worthy  couple,  was  reared  and  edu- 
cated in  Ireland.  From  the  national  school  he  went 
to  Thurles  College,  a  celebrated  church  institution 
in  the  town  of  Thurles,  in  Munster  county,  and 
there  completed  his  theological  course.  He  was 
graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1900  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood.  Following  the  advice 
of  the  vice-president  of  his  alma  mater,  he  came  to 
America  after  receiving  holy  orders,  and  forthwith 
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took  up  the  work  of  his  high  calling  in  Walkerville, 
Mont.,  where  he  arrived  on  November  i,  1900,  be- 
coming assistant  pastor  at  St.  Lawrence  church  and 
entering  upon  the  parish  work  with  signal  enthusi- 
asm and  devotion.  He  is  a  fine  scholar,  possesses  a 
keen  and  bright  intellect,  and  is  imbued  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  of  his  office. 
While  pursuing  the  last  year  of  his  divinity  course 
he  was  prefect  of  the  seminary  at  Thurles  College. 
Father  Ryan  is  the  only  representative  of  his  family 
in  the  United  States.  He  is  destined  to  become  a 
potential  factor  in  the  work  of  the  diocese,  for  he 
is  well  qualified,  and  also  indefatigable  in  his  efforts 
and  devoted  to  the  cause  to  which  he  has  conse- 
crated his  life. 


JOHN  B.  SANFORD.— Among  those  distinctly 
meriting  recognition  as  pioneers  of  Montana, 
and  who  have  contributed  in  large  measure  to  the 
material  advancement  of  this  commonwealth,  is 
John  B.  Sanford,  senior  member  of  the  widely 
known  firm  of  Sanford  &  Evans,  of  Helena.  Mr. 
Sanford  was  born  in  Palmyra,  Somerset  county, 
Me.,  on  July  2,  1835,  the  son  of  Nicholas  and 
Mary  (Pratt)  Sanford.  Nicholas  Sanford  was 
born  on  the  Atlantic  ocean  while  the  family  were 
en  route  from  England.  Nicholas  Sanford  and 
three  of  his  brothers  were  captains  of  whaling 
vessels,  the  first  mentioned  sailing  out  of  the 
old  maritime  city  of  New  Bedford  for  three  or 
four  voyages.  The  family  is  of  old  Puritan  stock, 
having  early  settled  near  New  Bedford,  from  which 
city  Nicholas  Sanford  removed  to  the  "District" 
of  Maine,  in  1818,  his  object  being  to  keep  his  sons 
from  following  the  sea.  Both  himself  and  wife 
were  birthright  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  they  ordered  their  lives  upon  the  highest  plane 
of  integrity  and  gentle  charity.  Mary  (Pratt) 
Sanford  was  born  at  Vassalborough,  Kennebec 
county.  Me.  (The  Pratt  family  of  New  England 
traces  its  lineage  to  Joshua  Pratt,  who  came  to 
the  Plymouth  colony  as  one  of  the  eighty-nine 
passengers  brought  by  the  ships  Ann  and  Little 
James,  who  landed  in  August,  1623,  or  to  Phineas 
Pratt,  who  came  also  in  1623,  probably  in  the 
ship  Fortune.)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  passed 
the  latter  years  of  their  lives  in  Maine,  where  they 
died,  leaving  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  all 
now  dead  except  John  B.  Sanford,  of  Helena. 
John    B.    Sanford    early    became    familiar    with 


the  duties  of  the  Maine  farm,  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  also  availed  himself  of  the  excel- 
lent advantages  of  Kent's  Hill  School.  He  con- 
cluded his  studies  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  when 
twenty-one  he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  west,  going  to  Madison,  Wis.,  whence  he  soon 
proceeded  to  the  Black  River  valley,  where  he 
worked  for  wages  four  years  in  the  lumbering 
business  and  then  engaged  in  it  on  his  own  ac- 
count. He  continued  his  lumbering  operations 
until  1864,  when  his  ambitious  spirit  prompted  him 
to  investigate  the  resources  of  the  west.  To  the 
determination  he  then  made  is  due  Montana's 
acquisition  of  one  of  her  broad-minded  and  suc- 
cessful business  men ;  one  most  prominently  con- 
cerned in  the  development  of  her  prbductive  util- 
ities. In  the  spring  of  1864  Mr.  Sanford  started 
on  the  hazardous  overland  journey  to  Montana. 
His  outfit  consisted  of  two  ox  teams,  and  with 
these  he  made  the  entire  journey,  by  the  way  of 
Omaha  and  Lander's  cutoff,  arriving  in  Virginia. 
City  on  the  i8th  of  October.  The  wagon  train 
was  attacked  by  Indians  near  Fort  Laramie,  they 
killing  one  man  and  runnmg  off  several  horses, 
including  a  saddle  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  San- 
ford. Indian  hostility  was  often  in  evidence  on 
the  journey,  and  another  fierce  attack  was  made 
at  Horseshoe  Bend,  west  of  Laramie  agency,  but 
this  was  repelled  without  loss  of  life  or  property. 
From  Virginia  City  Mr.  Sanford  came  to  Last 
Chance  gulch,  and  thus  he  is  to  be  numbered  as 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  Helena.  Soon  after 
this  Mr.  Sanford  with  others  camped  at  the 
Broadwater  hot  springs,  where  later  he  became 
associated  with  others  in  claiming  the  water  rights 
of  Ten  Mile  creek,  and  in  the  improvement  of 
this  he  assisted  in  the  survey  of  the  big  ditch  from 
the  creek  to  the  site  of  Helena.  They  commenced 
the  construction  of  the  upper  ditch,  continuing 
the  work  until  May,  1865,  when  the  property  was 
sold  to  Plaistard  &  Truitt.  In  the  same  summer 
Mr.  Sanford  and  an  associate  constructed  a  small 
ditch  from  Colorado  gulch  into  Nelson  gulch.  In 
T864,  while  on  the  Platte  river,  Mr.  Sanford 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Christmas  G. 
Kvans,  who  has  been  so  long  and  intimately  as- 
sociated with  him  in  business  operations  of  wide 
scope  and  importance.  Mr.  Sanford,  Mr.  Evans 
and  two  others  soon  became  associated  in  mining 
operators  in  Nelson  gulch.  In  the  fall  of  1865 
they  made  their  way  up  Ten  Mile  creek  to  the 
mouth  of  the  canvon,  where  they  erected  a  shingle 
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mill  and  also  manufactured  a  common  grade  of 
chairs,  the  first  to  be  made  in  Montana.  These 
sold  at  from  $3.00  to  $5.00  each. 

In  the  spring  of  1866  they  started  a  sawmill, 
the  first  mill  operated  by  water  power  in  this  sec- 
tion. All  the  appurtenances  were  made  by  hand, 
the  belts  being  of  bull  hide.  The  lumber  produced 
was  placed  on  sale  at  Helena,  the  business  being 
conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  Hartwell,  Jer- 
gens  &  Co.  The  mill  continued  in  active 
operation  until  1870.  In  1867,  associated  with  J. 
W.  Hartwell,  J.  H.  Jergens  and  C.  G.  Evans, 
Mr.  Sanford  erected  a  flouring  mill  on  Prickl) 
Pear  creek,  about  eleven  miles  from  Helena,  the 
first  built  in  this  section  of  Montana.  The  manu- 
facture of  flour  was  begun  in  the  spring  of  1868, 
and  shortly  after  Mr.  Jergens  sold  his  interest  to 
his  partners,  who  continued  operations  as  J.  W. 
Hartwell  &  Co.  About  1871  the  firm  purchased 
f)f  Barnes  &  Arnold  the  steam  sawmill  in  Lump 
gulch,  and  there  manufactured  general  lines 
of  lumber,  much  of  which  was  handled  in  the  Hel- 
ena yards.  In  1875  Mr.  Hartwell's  interests  were 
acquired  by  Sanford  &  Evans,  and  that  firm 
has  since  continued.  From  time  to  time  heavy 
investments  in  real  estate  have  been  made  both 
in  the  city  and  .country,  and  their  holdings  now 
represent  a  large  and  valuable  aggregate.  They 
operated  the  flouring  mill  in  the  valley  until  1884, 
when  they  erected  a  new  one  on  land  adjacent  to 
the  Northern  Pacific  tracks,  equipping  it  with  im- 
proved machinery  and  operated  it  most  of  the 
time  until  1899. 

.'^t  the  present  time  Mr.  Sanford  is  largely 
identified  with  stockraising  and  mining.  He  has 
maintained  a  public-spirited  attitude,  and  has 
shown  a  lively  concern  in  the  promotion  of  the 
best  interests  of  his  state  and  city.  He  has  well 
lixed  convictions  on  must  subjects  of  public  en- 
terprise, is  courageous  and  consistent  in  their  ad- 
vocacy, and  has  thus  wielded  marked  influence  in 
the  prosperity  of  Helena  and  the  surrounding 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Second  National  liank  (jf  Helena,  and  one  of  its 
directors  until  its  consolidation  with  the  Helena 
National  Bank  in  1892,  and  was  director  of  the 
new  institution  until  merged  in  the  First  National 
Bank  in  1895.  -Mthough  a  stalwart  Republican 
Mr.  Sanford  has  at  no  time  been  an  aspirant 
for  public  office,  though  he  served  as  a  member  of 
Helena's  first  board  of  aldermen,  and  has  several 
times  since  been  elected  to  the  same  position. 


In  the  centennial  year  of  American  indepen- 
dence, 1876,  Mr.  Sanford  was  married  to  Miss 
Eva  A.  Nash,  a  native  of  Vermont.  She  had  come  to 
Helena  to  visit  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Stafford  and  Mrs. 
Howe,  and  engaged  as  teacher  in  the  Helena 
public  schools.  Their  home  is  blessed  with  two 
children,  Myra  H.  and  John  B.,  Jr.  Both  are 
natives  of  Helena  and  have  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  city's  best  schools. 

The  firm  of  Sanford  &  Evans  has  contributed 
to  the  artistic  adornment  as  well  as  to  the  sub- 
stantial improvement  of  the  city.  In  1883  they 
erected  the  block  adjoining  the  property  of  Wein- 
stein  &  Co.,  on  Main  street  and  Sixth  avenue, 
and  in  1889  built  the  block  which  bears  their 
names  on  North  Main  street  recently  (1901)  they 
have  completed  and  moved  into  a  new  business 
block  on  Lawrence  and  Fuller  avenues,  in  which 
they  can  place  their  extensive  stock  to  much  bet- 
ter advantage  than  formerly.  Each  member  of 
the  firm  has  an  attractive  residence  on  the  west 
side,  and  own  other  valuable  residence  proper- 
ties. Their  enterprise  in  mining  may  be  judged 
from  the  statement  that  they  have  expended  fully 
$100,000  without  having  yet  been  remunerated  in 
anything  like  a  proportionate  return.  Of  them 
It  has  been  aptly  said  that  "Every  natural 
resource  of  the  state  has  been  fostered  by  them," 
for  they  have  also  made  large  investments  in  the 
agricultural  and  stockbreeding  industries  of  the 
commonwealth. 


pHRISTMAS  G.  EVANS.— Having  set  forth  in 
Vy  detail  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  salient 
points  in  the  business  career  of  the  well-known  firm 
of  Sanford  &  Evans  ,the  members  of  which  have 
been  associated  so  long  and  so  intimately  in  business 
enterprises  of  wide  scope  and  importance,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  repeat  them  in  this  sketch.  Their 
business  interests  have  been  identical,  and  the  his- 
tory of  them  in  one  case  is  necessarily  that  of  the 
other.  Mr.  Evans  was  born  in  Deerfield,  Oneida 
county,  X.  Y..  on  Christmas  day,  1840,  and  de- 
rived his  given  name  from  the  day  of  his  nativity. 
His  father,  Owen  Evans,  a  native  of  Wales,  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  schools  of  that  pic- 
turesque and  interesting  portion  of  Great  Britain, 
where  he  grew  to  maturity  and  followed  farming 
and  milling  as  an  occupation.  In  the  year  of  1820 
he  immigrated  to  the  Ignited  States,  settling  in  the 
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state  of  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  his  for- 
mer vocation,  and  thus  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
iisefvd  and  honorable  life,  passing  away  at  an  ad- 
vanced age,  secure  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
those  with  whom  he  had  lived  and  labored.  His 
wife  was  Catherine  Morris,  a  native  of  the  Empire- 
state,  of  which  her  father  was  an  early  settler,  who 
imbibed  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  gave  proof  of  the  strength  and  fervor 
of  his  faith  by  valiant  service  under  her  flag  in  the 
war  of  1812. 

Mr.  Evans  received  such  educational  discipline 
as  the  schools  of  his  native  town  afforded,  which 
was  little  more  than  a  foundation  for  the  broad  and 
practical  knowledge  subsequently  gained  through 
personal  application  and  contact  with  men  and 
affairs  in  his  active  and  varied  business  career.  He 
drew  health  of  body,  clearness  of  mind,  force  of 
character  and  self-reliance  from  his  life  on  the 
farm,  where  he  remained  until  attaining  his  legal 
majority.  Then,  impelled  by  a  spirit  of  activity  to 
seek  a  wider  opportunity,  he  left  the  scenes  of  his 
youth  and  made  his  way  to  the  Pacific  coast,  ar- 
riving at  San  Francisco  on  July  i,  1862,  by  way 
of  Panama.  He  sought  the  "diggings"  and  en- 
gaged in  placer  mining  with  moderate  success  until 
the  fall  of  1863,  when  he  returned  to  visit  his  home. 
But  he  had  no  idea  of  abandoning  the  west,  whose 
possibilities  won  and  held  without  abatement  his 
regard.  Accordingly,  on  April  i,  1864,  he  again 
started  westward,  making  the  trip  overland,  a 
venture  at  that  time  attended  with  many  dangers 
and  privations.  He  proceeded  by  rail  to  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  and  there  he  and  M.  T.  Jones,  an  associate, 
secured  a  team  of  bulls  which  provided  transjiorta- 
tion  for  themselves  and  their  effects  as  far  as 
Omaha.  From  thence  they  had  two  bull  teams  and 
four  yoke  of  oxen,  the  party  having  increased  in 
number.  They  left  that  city  May  10.  journeyed  up 
the  North  Platte,  and  at  a  point  below  Julesburg 
met  Mr.  Sanford  and  his  party,  and  from  that  time 
the  two  parties  traveled  together  to.  their  destina- 
tion under  protection  of  a  government  escort  from 
iMirt  Laramie.  The  details  of  the  trip  from  Jules- 
burg to  Montana,  its  skirmishes  with  hostile  In- 
dians and  other  interesting  features,  are  more  set 
<nit  in  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Sanford. 

Mr.  Evans  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Margaret  Graham  on  March  28.  1880,  in  Prickley 
Pear  valley,  near  Helena,  a  native  of  Illinois,  who 
had  come  to  Montana  with  her  parents  in  early  life. 
She  abode  with  him  fourteen  vears  and  then  sur- 


rendered her  earthly  trust  at  Helena  in  1894.  Since 
that  time  Mr.  Evans  has  consummated  a  second 
marriage,  in  which  he  was  united  to  Miss  Bertha 
Bellis,  a  native  of  Liverpool,  England.  Her  father, 
who  was  a  sea  captain,  died  in  1888.  Mrs.  Evans 
presides  with  a  natural  grace  over  their  beautiful 
home  in  the  capital  city,  wherein  they  dispense  a 
genial  and  cordial  hospitality  to  their  hosts  of 
friends.  They  have  one  daughter,  Margaret 
Carlisle  Evans,  who  was  born  in  1897,  and  a  son, 
Lewis  C.  Evans,  who  was  born  May  30,  1901. 
In  politics  Mr.  Evans  gives  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  but  is  not  active  in  the  sense  of 
seeking  either  honors  or  profits  at  the  hands  of  the 
organization.  He  is  a  deeply  interested  and  in- 
fluential contributor  to  whatever  seems  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  but  seeks  no  personal 
promotion  or  prominence  in  official  station.  Fra- 
ternal! v  he  is  allietl  with  the  Masonic  order. 


pHARLES  ALFRED  SALES,  of  Gallatin  coun- 
V.,'  ty,  near  Belgrade,  who  is  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising and  successful  farmers  of  that  garden  spot 
of  Montana,  was  born  in  Ontario,  Can.,  on  April 
15,  1856,  one  of  six  sons  and  four  daughters  born 
to  George  and  Harriet  (Butler)  Sales,  of  Yorkshire, 
England.  The  paternal  grandparents  were  Zarah 
and  Elizabeth  Sales,  also  of  Yorkshire,  England, 
who  came  to  Ontario  in  1845.  George  Sales 
still  lives  in  Canada  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  years  so  vigorous  that  two  years  ago  he 
visited  his  son  in  Montana.  The  early  youth  of  C. 
A.  Sales  was  passed  in  County  Kent,  Ontario,  on 
his  father's  farm  and  attending  the  public  schools. 
In  1880,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  for  one  year  conducted  a  sawmill.  Later 
he  passed  a  year  in  the  saloon  business  at  Salesville, 
in  Gallatin  county,  a  town  named  after  his  uncle. 
( )n  a  ranch  four  miles  from  Salesville  he  subse- 
quently engaged  in  stockraising  six  years,  then  re- 
moved to  Gallatin  valley,  four  miles  from  Belgrade, 
where  he  purchased  the  old  Johnnie  Lewis  ranch  of 
600  acres.  400  of  which  are  thoroughly  irrigated. 

The  finest  crops  in  the  valley  arc  raised  on  this 
land,  consisting  chiefly  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley, 
while  he  has  harvested  as  high  as  fifty-eight  bushels 
of  barley  to  the  acre.  His  herd  of  cattle  usually 
numbers  150  head  of  shorthorns  and  Herefords, 
and  he  has  some  very  fine  thoroughbreds.  In  Feb- 
ruary   1878,    Mr.    Sales    wedded     Miss     Catherine 
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Smith,  of  Ontario,  daughter  of  Douglas  Smith,  a 
Scotchman.  Of  their  nine  children,  eight  are  liv- 
ing:  Enoch,  Hattie,  Maggie,  Eli,  Oscar,  George, 
Ida  and  Charles.  It  is  indeed  an  elegant  location 
that  Mr.  Sales  has  selected  for  his  home,  finely  shel- 
tered from  winds  and  supplied  with  commodious, 
substantial  outbuildings.  He  is  still  in  the  prime  of 
life,  progressive  and  up-to-date,  surrounded  by  an 
attractive  family  and  commanding  the  esteem  of  all 
classes. 


AXEL  N.  SANDOUIST,  one  of  the  successful 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  the  Gallatin  val- 
ley, has  a  well  improved  ranch  of  300  acres,  lo- 
cated in  Springhill,  his  postofifice  address.  He 
is  a  native  of  Skona,  Sweden,  born  on  August 
17,  1856,  the  son  of  Sven  Nilson,  who  was  born 
in  the  same  place.  Axel  received  his  education 
in  his  native  land,  learned  the  blacksmith  trade, 
and  when  about  twenty  years  old  removed  to 
Denmark,  where  he  remained  two  years,  and  in 
1878  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  first  locating 
in  Chicago,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  until 
1880,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  in 
Gallatin  county,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for 
about  two  years,  and  then  purchased  a  tract  of 
railroad  land  in  the  valley  and  engaged  in  ranch- 
ing. He  now  has  a  finely  improved  ranch  of 
300  acres,  most  of  it  under  effective  irrigation  and 
yielding  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
hay,  while  Mr.  Sandquist  also  keeps  an  average 
of  fifty  head  of  high  grade  Durham  and  shorthorn 
cattle,  and  he  has  also  devoted  special  attention 
to  the  extensive  raising  of  poultr)'.  He  is  an 
energetic  and  industrious  man,  and  his  well  di- 
rected effort  has  gained  success,  worthy  of  the 
name,  while  his  sterling  character  gains  him  uni- 
form respect  and  esteem.  The  improvements  upon 
his  ranch  include  a  comfortable  residence  and  a 
fine  new  barn,  32x64  feet  in  dimension,  and  other 
outbuildings  demanded  for  the  sheltering  of  stock 
and  implements.  The  ranch  is  most  eHgibly  lo- 
cated, well  protected  by  the  mountains  to  the  east 
and  north,  while  Mill  creek  traverses  the  place  and 
affords  excellent  irrigation  facilities.  In  politics 
Mr.  Sandquist  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party.  In  June,  1885,  Mr.  Sandquist  was  married 
to  Miss  Christine  Nelson,  like  himself  a  native  of 
Sweden,  and  they  have  three  children,  Charles, 
Arthur  and  Belinda. 


OAMUEL  E.  SCHWARTZ,  M.  D.,  is  one  of 
vJ  the  able  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  city 
of  Butte,  where  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  his 
professional  confreres  and  by  the  many  repre- 
sentative families  and  individuals  to  whom  he  is 
called  to  minister  in  a  professional  way.  The 
Doctor  was  born  in  New  York  city,  the  son  of 
E.  H.  and  Jennie  Schwartz,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Vienna,  Austria,  where  they  were  reared, 
educated  and  married.  They  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  in  the  early  'fifties,  locating  in  New 
York  city,  their  present  home.  The  father  of 
the  Doctor  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  paint 
in  that  city,  and  also  carried  on  an  extensive  whole- 
sale and  retail  paint  business  until  1894,  when  he 
retired  from  active  business  life,  the  enterprise  being 
conducted  by  his  son. 

In  the  great  city  of  New  York  Samuel  E. 
Schwartz  was  reared  to  maturity,  and  was  there 
afforded  superior  educational  advantages,  after  his 
public  school  attendance  matriculating  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  pursued 
a  literary  course,  after  which  he  entered  the  medi- 
cal department  of  Columbia  College,  where  he  com- 
pleted a  very  thorough  technical  course  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  being  graduated  as  a  member 
of  the  class  of  1896  and  receiving  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  served  as  general  in- 
terne for  eighteen  months,  and  thereafter  as  house 
surgeon  of  the  German  Hospital,  at  Newark,  N. 
J.  The  Doctor  was  also  substitute  physician  and 
surgeon  in  various  New  York  city  hospitals  while 
he  was  prosecuting  his  medical  studies,  and  the 
practical  experience  gained  in  clinical  work  in 
these  various  incumbencies  was  a  most  valuable 
one.  In  1898  Dr.  Schwartz  came  to  Montana,  and 
the  metropolis  of  the  state,  the  city  of  Butte, 
has  ever  since  been  the  field  of  his  active  and 
discriminating  professional  endeavors.  He  was 
associated  in  practice,  in  the  capacity  of  assistant,, 
with  Dr.  I.  J.  Murray,  for  about  one  year,  since  . 
which  time  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  in- 
dividual practice  of  a  general  character.  He  is 
an  active  and  valued  member  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Inter-State  Medical  Association,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  its  committee  on  legislation,  and  is  also 
identified  with  the  Montana  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Silver  Bow  County  Medical  So- 
ciety. Socially  the  Doctor  holds  membership  in 
the  local  lodge  of  the  Royal  Neighbors  of  Amer- 
ica, while  he  is  also  one  of  the  active  and  popular 
members  of  the  Overland  Club. 
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I  WALTER  SCOTT.— In  recording  the  story 
]  of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  found- 
ing the  thriving  town  of  Red  Rock,  Beaverhead 
county,  and  most  conspicuously  serviceable  in  de- 
veloping its  material  resources  and  building  up 
its  industries,  honorable  mention  must  be  accorded 
to  J.  Walter  Scott,  one  of  the  representative  busi- 
ness men  of  the  county  and  joint  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  C.  D.  Hotel,  the  popular  and  at- 
tractive caravansarie  of  the  town  named. 

On  both  sides  of  his  house  Mr.  Scott  is  de- 
scended from  stanch  old  English  lineage.  He  is 
a  native  of  Chagrine  Falls.  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  November  19,  1854,  the 
seventh  of  the  eight  children  of  James  and  Sarah 
(Woodhead)  Scott,  who  were  born,  reared  and 
married  in  England.  They  immigrated  to  •  the 
United  States  in  1837,  locating  in  Racine  county, 
Wis.,  where  our  subject's  father  was  one  of  the 
original  English  settlers.  They  remained  in  that 
county  until  1846.  and  then  removed  to  Ohio,  and 
in  1858  to  Indiana,  where  the  father  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods  until  1873.  He 
then  removed  with  his  family  to  Iowa,  and  con- 
ducted the  same  line  of  enterprise  for  ten  years, 
after  which  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Michi- 
gan, where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  days,  his 
death  occurring  in  1891.  His  widow  is  still  liv- 
ing, her  home  being  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Their 
marriage  was  solemnized  in  1835,  ™  England, 
where  their  two  older  children  were  born. 

Mr.  Scott  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools,  after  which  he  matriculated  in  the 
Lagrange  (Ind.)  Collegiate  Institute,  where  he 
graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1872.  He 
then  became  clerk  in  a  drug  store  at  Lima,  Ind., 
for  a  year,  and  accompanied  the  family  on  their 
removal  to  Iowa,  where  he  was  engaged  for  ten 
years  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His  brother-in- 
law,  Alpheus  Decker,  had  in  the  meantime  lo- 
cated in  Montana,  and  at  his  solicitation  Mr.  Scott 
came  to  this  state  in  1883,  and  in  the  following 
year  they  became  associated  in  business,  oper- 
ating a  fine  ranch,  located  three  miles  north  of 
Red  Rock,  which  now  comprises  i,6So  acres.  The 
two  gentlemen  have  been  continuoush'  associated 
in  business  since  that  time,  the  ranch  and  hotel 
property  being  held  in  joint  ownership.  The  ranch 
is  devoted  to  stockraising  and  general  agriculture, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  Messrs.  Decker  and 
Scott  were  the  first  farmers  to  successfully  raise 
crops   of  wheat,   oats   and   timothy   on    Red   Rock 


creek,  their  initial  venture  having  been  made  in 
1884.  For  a  period  of  twelve  years  Mr.  Scott 
was  actively  identified  with  ranching  operations, 
and  in  1896  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Red 
Rock  where  he  and  Mr.  Decker  erected  the  C. 
D.  Hotel,  which  has  since  been  conducted  under 
the  personal  control  and  direction  of  our  subject. 
Flis  popularity  as  a  boniface  is  unmistakable,  and 
the  hostelry  caters  successfully  to  a  discriminating 
and  critical  patronage. 

In  political  adherency  Mr.  Scott  is  an  unyield- 
ing Republican.  In  1873  he  served  as  township 
clerk  in  Scott  township,  Montgomery  county, 
Iowa,  and  since  coining  to  Montana  has  held  vari- 
ous offices  in  Beaverhead  county!  In  1883  he 
was  made  postmaster  at  Red  Rock,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  position  with  general  approval 
and  commendation.  He  and  his  family  are  most 
popular  in  the  county  and  with  the  traveling  pub- 
lic, and  are  prominently  identified  with  the  social 
life  of  the  community. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1879,  Mr.  Scott  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Laura  M.  Tolman. 
She  was  born  in  the  picturesque  old  town  of  Marl- 
boro, N.  H.,  as  were  also  her  father  and  grand- 
father. On  both  sides  she  is  of  Puritan  ancestry 
and  is  a  direct  descendant  of  a  soldier  who  fought 
gallantly  in  the  Revolution. 

The  Tolman  family  have  been  identified  with  the 
annals  of  America  since  i('i30,  when  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tolman  came  over  with  an  organized 
church  colony  from  Dorchester,  England,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Dorchester,  Mass.  Landing 
on  Nantucket  beach,  the  pilgrims  made  their  way 
across  the  bay  in  Indian  canoes,  arriving  at  Dor- 
chester June  17th.  Here  they  began  a  settlement, 
naming  it  after  the  place  they  had  left  in  Eng- 
land. In  or  about  the  year  1780  Joseph  Tolman 
married  Patty  Clark,  of  Townsend,  Mass.  Joseph 
was  the  son  of  Henry,  who  was  the  only  son 
of  Henry  (and  Mary),  who  was  the  son  of  John 
Tolinan,  and  John  was  the  son  of  the  Thomas 
who  came  from  England. 

Joseph,  taking  his  bride  and  their  effects  on 
a  single  horse  as  was  the  custom  in  those  prim- 
itive days,  went  from  Dorchester  to  Monadnock 
No.  4,  now  Marlboro,  N.  H.,  where  he  settled  on 
land  purchased  from  the  Indians.  The  couple 
reared  nine  children,  of  whom  Thomas,  the  oldest, 
was  born  in  1783.  In  18 10  Thomas  married  Sally 
Clark,  of  Chesterfield,  N.  H.,  took  possession 
of  the  paternal  home  and  thereon  reared  a  family 
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of  eleven.  Of  these  the  fifth  son,  Daniel  Locke 
Tolman,  born  July  lo,  1823.  is  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Scott.  In  August,  1851,  he  married  Maria  Reed, 
of  Keene,  N.  H.,  and  in  turn  occupied  the  old 
family  residence.  Six  children  blessed  their  union. 
Mr.  Tolman  came  to  the  west  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health,  locating  in  1892  at  Redlands,  Cal., 
where  he  now  resides. 

Mrs.  Scott's  great-grandfather.  \Mlliam  Clark, 
father  of  Sally  Clark,  was  in  the  Colonial  army 
during  the  entire  Revolutionary  war,  being  one 
of  the  first  to  enlist  and  among  the  last  to  re- 
tire. The  great-grandfather  Tolman  was  an  in- 
valid and  fumed  because  he  could  not  go ;  but  his 
brother  Benjamin  was  the  first  volunteer  from 
Monadnock.  He  served  a  number  of  years,  win- 
ning much  local  fame.  One  history  speaks  es- 
pecially of  his  courage  and  valuable  achievements 
in  "The  battle  which  opened  the  bloody  drama" 
(Lexington),  and  notes  also  that  at  Bunker  Hill 
"he  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight."  Mrs.  Scott 
is  a  member  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  became  the  parents  of  four 
children,  of  whom  three  are  living,  namely :  Faye 
Tolman  Scott  and  Fern  Tolman  Scott,  students 
at  the  Beaverhead  county  high  school  at  Dillon, 
and  Parke  Tolman  Scott,  who  is  attending  the 
public  schools  at  Red  Rock. 


JAMES  SELWAY.— The  record  of  a  well  spent 
life  is  a  glorious  legacy  to  a  man's  children, 
and  among  the  honored  pioneers  of  the  state  long 
identified  with  the  industrial  life  of  Beaverhead 
county,  the  name  of  James  Selway  will  ever  be 
remembered  for  his  grand  work  as  a  citizen,  and 
the  success  which  rewarded  honorable  effort,  leav- 
ing as  he  did  a  fine  estate  to  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  greater  heritage  of  an  unblemished 
record. 

Mr.  Selway  was  a  native  of  England,  having 
been  born  at  Red  Hill,  Somersetshire,  December 
3,  1840.  His  father,  James  Selway,  Sr..  was  Hke- 
wise  born  in  England,  whence  he  removed  to 
Wisconsin-  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  eventually  returned  to  his  native  land  for  a 
visit,  leaving  his  family  in  Wisconsin,  and  his 
death  occurred  while  he  was  in  England.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Eliza  Maidment, 
was  born  in  England,  and  in  1870  came  to  visit 
her   children    in    Montana,    where    her   death    oc- 


curred. In  the  family  were  nine  children,  of  whom 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  second  son. 
Mr.  Selway  received  his  educational  training  in 
the  common  schools  and  an  academy  in  Wis- 
consin, after  which  he  went  to  Davenport,  Iowa, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  trade  of  ma- 
chinist. In  1864  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Mon- 
tana, making  the  trip  by  way  of  Lander's  cutoff. 
He  first  located  at  Bannack  and  engaged  in  placer 
mining,  but  later  went  to  Virginia  City  and  worked 
in  the  famous  placer  mines  of  Aide-  gulch.  In  1870 
Mr.  Selway  went  to  Beaverhead  county  and  took 
up  a  tract  of  land  which  comprises  a  portion  of 
the  present  homestead.  Here  he  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  high-grade  cattle,  horses  and  sheep, 
and  his  efforts  were  signally  prospered.  From 
time  to  time  he  added  to  the  area  of  his  estate 
by  the  purchase  of  contiguous  tracts,  until  the 
area  was  1,200  acres.  The  ranch  was  equipped 
with  the  best  of  improvements  under  his  able 
direction  and  is  one  of  the  valuable  places  in  this 
section  of  the  state,  being  one  and  a  half  miles 
north  of  Dillon,  the  county  seat.  In  his  political 
adherency  Mr.  Selway  supported  the  Republican 
party,  but  was  never  an  aspirant  for  official  pre- 
ferment. His  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Selway  was  sum- 
moned into  eternal  rest  on  January  22,  1899,  se- 
cure in  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him  and 
honored  as  a  good  citizen  and  upright  man.  Mrs. 
Selway  still  retains  her  residence  on  the  old  home- 
stead, which  is  hallowed  by  the  memories  and 
associations  of  the  past. 

On  December  30,  1874,  Mr.  Selway  led  to  the 
altar  Miss  Eunice  .\nn  Xoble,  a  native  of  Dela- 
ware county,  Iowa.  Mrs.  Selway  is  a  lady  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  and  in  early  years  was  a 
successful  school  teacher  and  so  engaged  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage.  Mrs.  Selway's  father,  Daniel 
R.  Noble,  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
whence  he  removed  to  Iowa  in  the  early  'forties 
and  thence  to  Montana  in  1864.  He  engaged  in 
mining  in  Madison  county,  and  owned  and  oper- 
ated the  Noble  mine  for  years  prior  to  his  death, 
which  occurred  September  20,  1899.  He  married 
Minerva  Peet,  also  born  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  her  father  having  been  an  influential  citi- 
zen of  Farmersville,  Cattaraugus  county.  He  was 
an  old-line  Whig  in  politics  and  a  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noble 
became  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom 
Mrs.   Selwav  was  the  eldest  and  one  of  the  six 
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now  living.  Her  mother  passed  away  Novem- 
ber 13,  1895,  deeply  loved  by  all  who  had  been 
favored  with  intimate  association  with  her.  To 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selway  four  children  were  born, 
namely:  Herbert  B.,  who  was  born  August  22, 
1876,  is  now  a  resident  of  Dillon  and  a  promi- 
nent rancher  and  stockgrower  of  the  county ;  James 
Hawley,  who  was  born  May  31,  1879,  married 
Miss  Lavilla  Hughes,  and  now  has  the  practical 
management  of  the  homestead  ranch ;  Luther  N., 
born  June  i,  1882,  died  January  2y,  1883;  and 
Eliza  M.,  born  June  30,  1883,  is  receiving  the  best 
of  educational  advantages,  devoting  special  atten- 
tion to  a  business  course.  The  family  are  prom- 
inent in  the  social  Hfe  of  the  community,  having 
a   wide   circle   of  warm   and  appreciative   friends. 


REV.  JOSEPH  M.  SETTLE.— A  life  conse- 
crated to  the  cause  of  the  Divine  Master 
and  to  the  uplifting  of  men  is  one  which  touches 
the  apotheosis  of  human  possibiHties  for  good, 
and  in  such  a  life  Rev.  Joseph  Settle  has  been  a 
zealous  and  profitable  servant.  Not  only  has  he 
led  many  to  the  font  of  salvation,  but  it  has  been 
his  to  leave  manifold  material  evidences  of  his 
successful  labors.  He  has  been  the  prime  fac- 
tor in  accomplishing  a  great  and  good  work  in 
the  establishment  of  St.  Paul's  hospital  in  Butte 
and  in  furthering  the  cause  of  his  denomination 
in  that  city.  Rev.  Joseph  M.  Settle  is  a  native  of 
Missouri,  having  been  born  in  Ralls  county,  near 
Monroe  City,  on  January  27,  1859,  the  son  of  John 
B.  and  Mildred  A.  (Bannister)  Settle,  the  father 
having  been  born  in  Missouri,  whence  his  parents 
removed  in  an  early  day  from  Kentucky.  Al- 
though a  mechanic,  he  has  given  his  attention 
principally  to  agriculture  and  now  resides  at  Mon- 
roe City,  Monroe  county.  Mo.  His  mother  was  also 
born  in  Missouri,  whither  her  parents  removed  from 
the  Old  Dominion,  where  their  respective  families 
had  been  established  for  generations — thus  Dr. 
Settle  in  both  branches  comes  of  old  southern 
lineage. 

Joseph  M.  Settle,  the  first-born  of  nine  chil- 
dren, was  educated  in  his  native  state.  After  a 
thorough  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools 
he  attended  Central  College,  at  Fayette,  Mo.,  for 
two  years  from  1880,  and  then  engaged  in  peda- 
gogic work.  In  the  fall  of  1883  he  became  an 
instructor  in  McGee  College  for  two  years,  prin- 


cipally teaching  Latin.  He  had  been  pursuing 
the  study  of  theology  from  his  student  days, 
having  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  minis- 
try, and  in  1885  was  ordained  as  a  clergyman  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South,  at  once 
identifying  himself  with  the  Missouri  conference. 
His  first  charge  was  at  Edina,  Knox  county,  from 
there  he  went  to  Eagleville,  Harrison  county, 
where  he  organized  a  church  and  remained  two 
years.  Transferred  then  to  the  Iowa  conference, 
he  labored  at  Lineville,  where  he  rendered  ef- 
ficient service,  practically  doubling  the  member- 
ship and  building  a  church  in  one  of  the  rural 
communities.  He  then  returned  to  Missouri,  and 
to  a  charge  at  Breckenridge,  where  a  handsome 
church  edifice  was  erected  during  his  two  years' 
pastorate.  He  next  became  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Albany,  Mo.  During  this  incumbency  he  was 
a  member  of  the  board  which  had  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  Northwestern  Missouri  College, 
a  church  institution,  located  at  Albany.  Later  he 
had  charges  at  Triplett  and  Mendon,  Chariton 
county,  his  pastorate  at  Mendon  continuing  four 
years,  where  a  fine  new  church  edifice  was  built. 
Dr.  Settle  was  then  given  charge  of  the  church 
at  Norborne,  where  he  remained  until  1898,  when 
he  came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  which  has  since  been  his 
home.  At  Butte  he  took  charge  of  the  local 
church  of  his  denommation,  and  at  once  began 
to  canvass  ways  and  means  for  furthering  its 
work.  One  definite  result  of  his  efforts  was  shown 
in  1899,  when  was  completed  the  beautiful  and 
commodious  new  church  edifice,  costing  $16,000, 
exclusive  of  furniture.  Through  his  indefatigable 
and  earnest  labors  the  church  organization  was 
saved  from  the  disintegration  which  was  seriously 
threatened.  He  held  it  intact  as  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  South,  and  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  increased  its  membership. 
At  the  close  of  his  first  year's  ministry  in 
Butte  Dr.  Settle  saw  the  imperative  demand  for 
a  hospital  under  evangelical  management,  and 
forthwith  began  to  agitate  the  subject,  and  soon 
plans  were  formulated  and  actual  work  instituted. 
A  commodious  building  was  secured,  and,  on  June 
29,  1899,  the  work  of  remodeling  it  was  insti- 
tuted, and  in  due  time  it  was  admirably  arranged 
and  equipped  as  a  hospital.  The  best  of  accom- 
modations and  appliances  are  provided  and  a  com- 
petent corps  of  physicians  and  nurses  give  it  the 
best  professional  service.  The  patronage  was 
large   from   the   start,   and   it    is   apparent   that   an 
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enlargement  will  soon  be  required  to  afford  ade- 
quate accommodations.  To  this  institution  the 
title  of  St.  Paul's  hospital  was  given,  and  it  stands 
both  as  a  credit  to  the  city  and  as  a  monument 
to  the  earnest  labors  of  Dr.  Settle,  who  gives 
his  entire  time  to  its  service,  although  he  is  re- 
tained as  associate  pastor  of  the  church  to  whose 
upbuilding  he  so  largely  contributed.  In  politics 
Dr.  Settle  gives  support  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  fraternally  he  is  a  Freemason,  a  member 
of  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge  No.  24,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
while  he  has  advanced  to  high  degrees  in  the 
Scottish  Rite  bodies,  and  has  passed  the  chairs 
in  four  of  them.  He  is  also  chancellor  com- 
mander of  Oswego  Lodge  No.  9,  K.  of  P.,  and  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Good  Templars.  He 
is  a  man  of  genial  personality  and  unfailing  cour- 
tesy, popular  with  all  regardless  of  religious  af- 
filiations. 

On  December  14,  1885,  Dr.  Settle  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Ella  M.  Owen,  who  was 
born  in  Missouri,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Re- 
becca (Clauton)  Owen,  natives  respectively  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  the  latter  tracing  direct  line- 
age to  one  of  the  noble  families  of  England.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Settle  have  four  children,  Francis  E.  M., 
Burton  C.  G.,  Lora  M.  and  J.  W.  Holden. 


U[  ALTER  WASHINGTON  De  LACY.— One 
of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  brave  men 
who  transplanted  and  carefully  nurtured  civilization 
in  the  west  in  "old  time"  days  and  who  for  many 
years  was  an  honored  resident  of  Helena,  Mont., 
stands  W.  W.  De  Lacy.  His  parents  were  William 
and  Eliza  De  Lacy,  natives  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  his 
paternal  grandfather,  born  in  County  Wexford, 
Ireland,  was  a  descendant  of  Hugh  De  Lacy,  the 
first  Norman  governor  of  Ireland  under  Henry 
II,  in  1 172.  The  family  was  from  the  time  of  the 
conquest  (1066)  entitled  to  bear  arms  in  England 
and  the  deeds  of  its  knights  are  traceable  beyond 
the  crusades.  The  maternal  grandfather  of  W. 
W.  De  Lacy  was  William  Charles  Lee,  long  Eng- 
lish vice-consul  at  Oporto,  Portugal,  and  the  West 
Indies.  Once  a  man  of  vast  wealth  he  impoverished 
himself  by  excessive  generosity.  He  married  a 
Portuguese  lady,  a  descendant  of  Vasco  de  Gama, 
the  noted  explorer,  who  first  traced  the  western 
coast  of  Africa  and  discovered,  named  and  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     With  his  distinguished 


wife.  Consul  Lee  came  to  Norfolk,  \'a.,  in  1797, 
and  the  estate  he  there  acquired  is  now  possessed 
by  his  descendants.  W.  W.  De  Lacy  was  born  at 
Petersburg,  Va.,  in  February  22,  1819.  Early 
orphaned,  he  was  cared  for  by  two  maiden  aunts, 
and  his  first  instruction  was  given  him  at  their  home 
by  his  aunt  Mary,  an  accomplished  woman,  whose 
teachings  well  qualified  him  to  enter  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  College,  near  Emmetsburg,  Md.,  when  he 
was  only  fifteen,  with  a  good  standing  m  English, 
French  and  Portuguese  studies.  He  graduated 
from  this  school  in  1839,  having  acquired  the 
Spanish  language  here  as  well  as  high  grade  in 
mathematics.  At  his  urgent  request  an  uncle 
sought  for  him  an  appointment  at  West  Point 
Military  Academy  in  return  for  the  eminent  service 
of  his  father  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  appointment 
was  made,  but  it  was  soon  revoked  on  the  ground 
of  an  error  of  the  appointing  clerk,  as  a  W.  W. 
Lacy,  a  nephew  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott,  took  De 
Lacy's  place.  It  might  have  been  no  error,  but  a 
change  of  mind  of  the  appointing  powers.  Pro- 
fessor Mahan,  who  was  at  the  head  at  West  Point, 
answered  Mr.  De  Lacy's  letter  asking  for  advice 
how  best  to  educate  the  youth  for  a  civil  engineer 
by  telling  him  to  send  the  boy  along  and  he  would 
instruct  him  privately.  At  West  Point  the  youth 
recited  daily  to  Prof.  Mahan  in  higher  mathematics, 
topography,  surveying,  etc.,  and  also  studied 
geometry  and  mathematical  drawing  under  Capt. 
Bliss  and  Lieut.  Eastman,  associating  with  the 
cadets  as  one  of  their  number.  Here  he  completed 
the  full  courses  perfecting  him  in  civil  engineering. 
For  several  months,  in  1839,  he  did  engineering 
work  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Lack  of 
funds  stopped  work  and  young  De  Lacy  then  en- 
gaged on  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad.  There  he 
received  an  order  from  the  United  States  war  de- 
partment to  present  himself  at  Washington  for 
examination  for  a  commission.  He  passed  the  ex- 
amination satisfactorily,  but  did  not  present  the 
certificates  he  had  received  from  his  West  Point 
instructors  nor  the  maps  that  he  had  made  there. 
However,  he  was  offered  the  assistant  professorship 
in  French  at  West  Point,  but  insisting  on  a  com- 
mission he  was  commissioned  captain  a  year  later, 
but  resigned  before  he  joined  his  regiment.  He 
subsequently  was  professor  of  modern  languages 
and  mathematics  in  the  United  Slates  navy,  and 
for  five  years  taught  midshipmen  on  the  men-of- 
war  Pennsylvania,  Marion  and  Ohio,  visiting  the 
West  Indies,  South  America  and  Africa,  then  de- 
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clined  a  position  at  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
After  some  United  States  survey  work  on  Lake 
Superior,  in  1846,  he  was  employed  by  a  syndicate 
to  search  for  abandoned  Spanish  silver  mines  in 
Texas,  then  a  savage  wild.  With  a  small  band  of 
Delaware  Indians  for  an  escort  he  made  diligent 
search  in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  discovered  lead 
but  no  silver  mines. 

He  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  while  he  was  in 
Mexico  the  United  States  declared  war,  and  he 
took  part  in  several  battles  as  a  United  States 
volunteer.  After  peace  was  declared  he  had  a 
number  of  thrilling  adventures  before  he  joined  a 
party  of  United  States  engineers^  at  San  Antonio. 
Their  destination  was  El  Paso,  but  they  wandered 
on  the  terrible  staked  plains  for  five  days,  without 
water.  Their  sufiferings  were  so  terrible  that  many 
became  partially  insane.  Once  Indians  made  an 
assault  on  the  party,  but  De  Lacy  saw  among  them 
some  of  his  friends  and  they  were  permitted  to 
proceed  peacefully.  While  visiting  in  New  Orleans 
in  1850,  Col.  De  Lacy  was  appointed  to  survey  a 
railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  and 
establish  seaports.  Then  for  three  years  he  was 
employed  at  New  Orleans  on  railroad  work.  In 
1854  De  Lacy  aided  in  surveying  the  thirty-second 
parallel  of  latitude  from  San  Antonio  to  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  and  in  1855  he  made  surveys  along  Puget 
sound.  Then  came  the  Yakima  w?r  in  1865-6,  and 
Col.  De  Lacy  promptly  volunteered  to  fight  them 
and  within  three  months  he  was  engaged  in  over 
a  dozen  battles  between  Seattle  and  Steilacoom. 
Afterward  they  had  a  battle  with  other  tribes  who 
had  refused  peace,  wherein  eighty-five  Indians  and 
five  white  men  were  killed  and  many  wounded. 
Later  the  Colonel  was  engaged  in  making  a  trail 
from  Whatcom  to  Thompson  river,  and  during  the 
Frasier  river  excitement  he  lived  four  days  on  pine 
bark.  Upon  his  return  to  Whatcom  he  found  him- 
self famous.  The  population  had  increased  from 
600  to  6,000  and  he  was  welcomed  with  a  salute  of 
100  guns  and  a  public  dinner.  In  1859  he  came 
with  Lieut.  Mullan  to  Montana,  and  while  survey- 
ing lost  his  way,  and  one  night  made  a  solitary 
bivouac  in  Last  Chance  gulch  on  the  site  of  Helena. 
On  arriving  at  Fort  Benton  the  surveying  party 
met  troops  en  route  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  with 
them  Col.  De  Lacy  returned  to  Walla  Walla  where 
he  was  discharged  in  i860.  In  1861  he  prospected 
for  gold  in  Montana.  In  1862  he  outfitted  a  pack 
train  for  Walla  Walla  and  came  to  Gold  creek. 
Mont.,  and  thence  to  Bannack  and  Fort  Owen.     In 


1863  he  explored  Snake  river  and  discovered  Sho- 
shone lake,  originally  named  "De  Lacy,"  an  honor 
conferred  by  Surveyor-Gen.  Meredith,  but  some 
years  later  Prof.  Hayden  changed  it  to  Shoshone. 
In  1864  Col.  De  Lacy  laid  out  the  townsite  of 
Fort  Benton,  and  returned  to  Bannack  in  time  for 
the  session  of  the  First  territorial  legislature,  and 
by  its  orders  made  the  first  map  of  Montana.  In 
1865  he  laid  out  the  townsites  of  Deer  Lodge  and 
Argentina.  In  1867,  during  the  Sioux  war,  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  engineers  by  Gen. 
Meagher,  and  took  through  a  supply  train  for  the 
relief  of  Fort  Smith,  a  perilous  undertaking  but 
accomplished  in  safety.  From  1867  to  1871  he 
was  engaged  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor-general, 
where  he  made  maps  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road and  gave  its  officials  much  valuable  informa- 
tion. In  1 87 1  he  surveyed  the  Smith  river  valley, 
and  in  1872  tliat  of  Salmon  river  for  the  Northern 
Pacific,  after  which  he  engaged  as  a  professor  of 
civil  engineering.  In  1883  and  1884  he  was  city 
engineer  of  Helena,  and  in  1886  friends  urged  his 
appointment  as  United  States  surveyor  for  Mon- 
tana, but  Col.  B.  H.  Greene  secured  the  appoint- 
ment. Col.  De  Lacy  was  appointed  chief  mineral 
clerk  and  afterward  chief  clerk  to  the  United  States 
surveyor  general,  with  office  at  Helena,  and  filled 
this  office  until  his  death,  on  May  13,  1892.  Col. 
De  Lacy  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  president 
of  the  Montana  Historical  Society,  and  a  charter 
member  of  the  Montana  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
He  was  also  a  prominent  and  beloved  member  of 
the  Montana  Society  of  Pioneers.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  generosity  and  contributed  liberally  to 
benevolent  institutions,  public  enterprises  and 
private  charities.  There  is  but  one  relative  of  Col. 
De  Lacy  in  Montana,  William  De  Lacy,  a  well- 
known  and  highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Helena. 


JOHN  D.  SEARS.— The  father  of  the  gentleman 
whose  name  heads  this  review,  James  Sears, 
was  born  on  or  near  the  historic  field  of  Still- 
water, N.  Y.,  where  the  Colonial  troops  under 
Gen.  Gates  defeated  the  flower  of  the  army  of 
Great  Britain  in  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of 
the  world's  history.  He  died  at  Manteno.  111., 
in  1865.  His  wife,  Clarissa  (Waterbury)  Sears, 
born  in  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  died  at  Millbrook, 
N.  Y.,  in  1842.  Mr.  Sears  himself  was  born  in 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  on  August  16,  1835,  and 
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after  attending  the  district  schools  of  Delaware 
and  Broome  counties  served,  an  apprenticeship  of 
four  years  at  the  shoemaker's  trade  in  Deposit, 
N.  Y.,  following  his  apprenticeship  with  seven 
years  service  as  a  journeyman  in  that  place.  Dur- 
ing the  next  year  he  was  located  at  Wilmington, 
111.,  and  Dennison,  Iowa,  and  in  1866  he  went 
to  Yankton,  Dak.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade 
for  about  ten  years. 

The  next  five  years  he  was  prospecting  and 
mining  in  the  Black  Hills.  In  1881  he  located 
at  Glendive,  in  Dawson  county,  Mont.,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  boot  and  shoe  business,  at  which 
he  was  very  successful,  building  up  a  profitable 
trade  on  very  limited  capital.  But  the  mining 
bee  got  into  his  bonnet  again,  and  he  lost  all  his 
profits  in  the  Couer  d'Alene  mines.  Turning  from 
this  unsatisfactory  labor,  he  began  running  sheep 
in  1887,  on  shares  for  Col.  Hodson,  with  whom 
he  was  connected  until  1899.  In  1894  he  bought 
and  proved  upon  a  squatter's  claim  on  Sears'  creek, 
in  the  Yellowstone  valley,  about  forty  miles  from 
Glendive,  which  he  has  improved  with  good  build- 
ings, fences,  etc.,  and  brought  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  In  1899  he  bought  two  flocks  of 
sheep  from  Col.  Hodson,  and  has  since  that  time 
been  successfully  engaged  in  sheep  culture  and 
farming. 

In  politics  Mr.  Sears  is  an  active  and  working- 
Republican,  ever  zealous  for  the  success  of  his 
party  and  taking  his  place  in  the  ranks  of  its 
energetic  promoters.  He  was  married  at  the 
birthplace  of  his  bride  in  1847,  Sanford,  Broome 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  December  28,  1865,  to  Miss  Mary 
Anna  DeVal.  They  have  two  children,  Mattie, 
the  wife  of  E.  S.  Bicker,  a  lumber  merchant  at 
Forsyth,  Mont.,  and  Bessie,  the  wife  of  L.  D. 
Matthew,  a  rancher  and  stockraiser  on  Burns 
creek,  in  Dawson  county.  Mr.  Sears  has  been 
very  serviceable  in  developing  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  his  community  and  also  in  fostering 
and  broadening  its  educational  and  social  forces. 
He  is  looked  upon  as  a  leading  citizen,  and  he 
has  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  the 
people. 


HENRY  H.  SHARMAN,  deceased,  had  a  wide 
and  varied  experience  in  nearly  all  the  gold 
and  silver  mining  countries  of  the  world,  and 
many  thrilling  adventures  on  land  and  sea.  He 
was  born  in   Yorkshire,   England,  on  September 


I,  1835,  the  son  of  Samuel  R.  and  Mary  (Chip- 
pindale)  Sharman,  the  father  born  in  Yorkshire 
and  the  mother  in  Cumberland.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  Samuel  Sharman,  was  a  Yorkshire- 
man  and  served  in  the  English  army  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Henry  H.  Sharman,  join- 
ing the  first  gold  stampede  to  Ballarat,  Australia, 
passed  three  years  and  a  half  in  that  faroff  land. 
He  then  came  to  California  and  for  four  years 
resided  in  that  state,  Idaho,  Colorado  and  Nevada. 
In  the  fall  of  1865  he  became  a  pioneer  of  Mon- 
tana, and  here  he  dwelt  for  the  most  of  the  time 
until  his  death  on  April  21,  1892.  In  England 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, and  when  in  Melbourne  he  was  in  the  same 
line  for  two  years.  Later  he  passed  six  months 
in  mining,  but  returned  to  the  grocery  store,  where 
he  remained  until  he  sailed  for  the  United  States. 
His  principle  occupation  in  California  was  mining, 
and  on  his  arrival  in  Montana  he  took  charge  of 
Gurdon  H.  Campbell's  store  at  Gallatin  City,  which 
he  managed  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Campbell  in 
1878.  Mr.  Sharman  then  bought  the  business  and 
conducted  it  until  1890,  when  he  purchased  a 
ranch  in  the  Madison  valley,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death. 

On  November  30,  1878,  Mr.  Sharman  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Helen  G.  (Wilmot)  Bevier,  of 
Tioga  county.  Pa.  She  is  the  daughter  of  David 
D.  Wilmot,  of  New  York,  and  Mary  (Allen)  Wil- 
mot, of  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.  The  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Wilmot  was  a  cousin  of  the  Revolutionary 
hero.  Ethan  Allen,  of  Ticonderoga  fame.  The 
paternal  grandfather  was  Uri  Wilmot.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Sharman  were  born  two  children,  Sam- 
uel H.  and  Fred  Wilmot  Sharman.  Mr.  Sharman 
was  often  earnestly  solicited  to  permit  the  use 
of  his  name  in  connection  with  public  office,  but 
he  invariably  refused  to  do  so.  He  numbered  a 
large  circle  of  warm  friends,  was  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Masonic  order  and  is  fondly  remem- 
bered by  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
him.  In  1872  he  made  a  visit  to  England,  and  re- 
turned the  next  spring  on  the  ill-fated  steamer 
Atlantic,  which  was  lost  off  Meagher's  Head,  near 
Halifax,  resulting  in  the  death  of  over  400  pas- 
sengers. Mr.  Sharman  narrowly  escaped,  being 
taken  ashore  on  a  rope  with  the  assistance  of 
Second  Officer  Brady.  The  landing  was  made  on 
a  rock  and  Mr.  Sharman  there  saw  a  gentleman, 
whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  on  the  ship, 
in  a  freezing  condition.     He  wrapped  him  in  his 
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overcoat  but  he  soon  died.  A'Irs.  Sharman  still 
owns  the  homestead  at  Logan,  which  is  now  un- 
der the  management  of  her  son,  Louis  C.  Bevier. 
She  also  controls  another  property,  the  George 
D.  Thomas  ranch,  which  is  now  under  lease. 


FISK  J.  SHAFFER. — No  compendium  such 
as  the  one  at  hand  could  be  said  to  have 
exercised  the  functions  essential  to  consistency 
were  there  failure  to  revert  to  the  life  and  labors 
of  that  well  known  and  highly  honored  pioneer, 
Fisk  J.  Shaffer,  who  in  pioneer  days  endured 
the  vicissitudes  and  hardships  so  familiar  to  those 
who  paved  the  way  for  future  prosperity.  In 
the  capital  city  of  the  state  he  has  long  been  a 
valued  citizen,  and  as  an  architect  and  builder 
he  has  had  an  unmistakable  part  in  the  upbuild- 
ing and  progress  of  the  state.  Thoroughly  skilled 
in  his  profession,  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
exercise  his  ability  in  divers  sections  of  Mon- 
tana, and  in  each  instance  has  left  a  monument 
to  his  skill  and  cultivated  taste.  He  was  born 
at  Centerville,  St.  Joseph  county,  Mich.,  which 
village,  with  its  air  of  peacefulness,  its  deeply 
shaded  streets  and  pleasant  surroundings,  the 
writer  well  recalls  from  a  much  later  acquaintance- 
ship. Here  the  birth  of  Mr.  Shaffer  occurred 
on  March  23,  1844,  his  parents  being  Thoma's  R. 
and  Mary  (Brown)  Shaffer.  In  the  agnatic  line 
his  ancestry  is  traced  to  German  origin,  his  emi- 
grant ancestors  having  been  early  settlers  in  Penn- 
sylvania. There  his  grandfather,  Thomas  Shaffer, 
was  born,  and  passed  his  life,  attaining  the  age 
of  seventy-nine.  One  of  his  eight  children  was 
Thomas  R.  Shaffer,  whose  birth  was  in  1813.  He 
removed  to  Michigan  in  1834,  locating  at  Cen- 
treville,  the  state  being  then  practically  a  primi- 
tive wilderness.  Here  he  passed  his  life  and  died 
at  a  venerable  age  in  1891.  His  wife,  Mary  Brown 
Shaffer,  was  born  in- Vermont,  whence  she  came  in 
Michigan,  where  she  married  Mr.  Shaffer  in  1841. 
She  died  in  early  life,  leaving  two  children,  F.  J. 
being  the  only  survivor. 

Fisk  J.  Shaffer  attended  the  public  schools  until 
he  was  fifteen,  and  then  learned  the  carpenter 
trade  under  his  father.  He  later  was  enabled  to 
again  attend  school  for  one  year,  but  his  most 
liberal  and  broader  educaton  has  been  gained  by 
his  long  years  of  experience  and  through  well 
directed  reading.     At  the  age  of  twenty,  in   18^14, 


he  started  on  the  long  journey  from  Omaha  across 
the  plains  by  Bridger's  route  to  Idaho  City,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  fall.  While  he  was  in  Omaha 
the  first  ground  was  broken  for  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  throw  a 
shovel  of  dirt  there.  He  worked  in  the  placer  dig- 
gings of  Idaho  for  a  time,  and  was  then  em- 
ployed at  his  trade  in  Idaho  City,  which  had  been 
swept  by  a  disastrous  fire.  In  the  spring  of 
1866  he  began  prospecting  on  the  west  side  of  the 
main  range  of  the  Rockies,  from  Blackfoot  to 
Nevada  creek,  traversing  the  lava  beds  and  pros- 
pecting all  streams  and  eventually  locating  in  Buf- 
falo gulch  until  September,  when  he  came  to  Hel- 
ena. Here  he  has  since  resided  and  engaged  in 
contracting  and  building,  meeting  with  ultimate 
success.  In  the  early  days,  however,  he  had  finan- 
cial misfortunes,  which  he  surmounted,  and  dem- 
onstrated the  integrity  of  his  character  by  meet- 
ing every  obligation  which  had  been  incidentally 
incurred,  although  through  no  fault  of  his.  His 
skill  as  an  architect  and  builder  is  shown  in  Hel- 
ena by  the  Power,  the  Atlas,  the  Weinstein  (on 
Broadway)  and  the  Goodkind  blocks.  He  has 
erected  many,  large  buildings  in  various  sections 
of  the  state.  In  1871  he,  with  Henry  Yergy, 
formed  the  firm  of  Shaffer  &  Yergy,  and  they 
engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  dressed  lumber 
and  of  sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc.  They  brought  to 
this  city  the  second  planingmill  operated  in  the 
state.  This  partnership  continued  for  a  full  dec- 
ade and,  after  disposing  of  the  milling  plant, 
they  were  engaged  in  the  hardware  trade  about 
a  year,  and  in  the  meanwhile  made  investments 
in  land  and  livestock,  which  were  taken  by  Mr. 
Shaffer  as  his  share  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
partnership.  He  has  since  disposed  of  the  stock- 
raising  industry,  in  which  he  had  been  duly  suc- 
cessful, together  with  a  ranch  of  400  acres.  He 
still  owns  much  valuable  realty  in  Helena,  in- 
cluding several  excellent  dwellings.  He  laid  out 
and  platted  Shaffer's  addition  to  the  city.  Many 
of  the  finest  business  and  residence  buildings  of 
Helena  were  designed  and  erected  by  him,  and 
clearly  designate  his  precedence  in  this  profession. 

In  his  political  proclivities  Mr.  Shaffer  renders 
allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  while  in  relig- 
ious thought  he  inclines  to  the  Unitarian  faith. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  United  Workmen.  In  1875  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Amy  E.  Plummer,  step- 
daughter of  C.   H.   Ellis,  whom  she  accompanied 
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to  Montana  in  1864  and  who  is  well  known  as 
an  early  pioneer  of  the  state.  She  was  born  in 
Maine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaffer  are  the  parents  of 
three  children,  Beatrice  A.,  a  graduate  of  the 
Helena  high  school  and  a  vocalist  of  talent.  She 
pursued  her  musical  studies  under  effective  di- 
rection, including  that  of  Madam  Medini.  of  Hel- 
ena, and  Madam  Vincent,  of  Louisville,  Ky.  Guy 
F.,  also  a  graduate  of  the  high  school,  is  pre- 
paring himself  to  be  an  architect.  Thomas  Win- 
field,  a  member  of  the  high  school  class  of  1902. 


T  OSEPH  SHINEBERGER.— As  the  years  are 
J  gathered  into  the  abyss  of  time  so  the  surviv- 
ing pioneers  of  the  west  are  crossing  the  "great 
divide"  to  that  "undiscovered  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveler  returns."  Thus,  for  the  sake 
of  historical  information  of  an  accurate  character 
and  that  permanent  record  be  made  of  the  vicis- 
situdes they  encountered  and  the  work  they  per- 
formed, it  must  be  remembered  now  is  the  time 
when  it  should  be  written  while  they  yet  remain 
to  relate  the  thrilling  incidents  of  frontier  life. 
In  view  of  these  conditions  a  work  of  this  nature 
fulfills  a  high  mission,  and  in  the  case  at  hand  it 
becomes  a  pleasure  to  enter  a  brief  resume  con- 
cerning the  life  and  accomplishment  of  another 
of  the  sterling  pioneers  of  Montana,  and  one  who 
is  conspicuously  identified  with  the  industrial  ac- 
tivities of  the  great  state  of  which  he  may  be 
termed  one  of  the  founders  and  builders.  No 
man  in  Beaverhead  county  is  better  known  and 
enjoys  greater  confidence  and  esteem.  Joseph 
Shineberger  is  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where 
he  was  born  on  January  5,  1836.  His  father, 
Nicholas  Shineberger,  was  born  in  Germany,  but 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  when  a  mere 
child,  and  as  he  was  reared  in  an  English  family  he 
never  acquired  his  native  langua3:e.  He  became 
a  manufacturer  of  soap  and  candles,  having  been 
for  a  short  time  a  resident  of  Illinois,  but  passing 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Ins  death  occurred.  He  married  Miss  Mary  Ann 
McCrallish,  who  was  born  in  the  "city  of  brotherly 
love,"  where  her  father  operated  a  soap  and  candle 
manufactory,  the  family  being  of  Revolutionary 
stock.  Of  the  eight  children  born  to  Nicholas  and 
Mary  A.  Shineberger  the  subject  of  this  review  was 
the  fourth.  Joseph  Shineberger  was  equipped  with 
a  common  school  education  when  he  entered  the 


office  of  his  uncle,  who  was  a  commission  merchant 
for  an  English  hardware  house  in  Philadelphia. 
He  here  continued  to  be  employed  for  two  years, 
and  took  a  position  as  shipping  clerk  in  a  shovel 
factory,  eventually  learning  the  business  in  all  its 
details,  even  to  work  at  the  anvil  and  furnace.  In 
1859  he  started  for  the  west,  the  gold  excitement 
in  Colorado  being  the  magnet  that  directed  his 
course  toward  Pike's  Peak.  He  went  to  Alton,  111., 
by  rail,  and  there  joined  his  brother-in-law,  who 
was  outfitting  a  train  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  general  merchandise  store  in  the  new  mining  dis- 
trict. Five  Murphy  wagons  and  five  yoke  of  oxen 
to  each  wagon,  with  two  drivers  to  each  team,  com- 
prised the  train.  The  trip  was  made  by  way  of 
Fort  Laramie,  and  no  trouble  was  had  with  the 
Indians,  though  other  difficulties  incidental  to  the 
long  journey  were  not  lacking.  The  fording  of  the 
Platte  river  was  attended  with  no  little  danger  and 
at  the  hazard  of  stock  and  cattle.  The  train  arrived 
in  Boulder,  Colo.,  in  July,  1859,  and  there  the  stock 
of  goods  was  exposed  for  sale,  the  establishment 
being  conducted  under  the  .firm  name  of'  Davidson, 
Beth  &  Co.  Mr.  Shineberger's  first  occupation  was 
in  the  way  of  assisting  to  put  up  hay,  and  he  recalls 
with  amusement  his  inefifective  attempts  to  wield 
the  scythe,  his  lack  of  progress  resulting  in  his  as- 
signment to  the  work  of  pitching  hay,  to  which  he 
devoted  his  attention  for  a  fortnight.  He  then 
began  placer  mining  on  Four  Mile  creek,  and  later 
associated  himself  with  four  other  men  and  whip- 
sawed  lumber,  with  which  they  constructed  sluices, 
but  the  placer  mines  did  not  yield  appreciable  re- 
turns, and  he  thereafter  continued  mining  in  va- 
rious localities,  with  varying  success  until  1861, 
when  the  excitement  incidental  to  the  discovery  of 
gold  on  Blue  river  led  him  to  join  the  stampede  to 
that  locality,  making  the  trip  on  foot  in  company 
with  two  companions.  They  had  no  slight  dif- 
ficulty by  reason  of  the  deep  snow  which  they 
were  compelled  to  traverse.  They  engaged  in  pros- 
pecting, but  finally  exhausted  .their  stock  of  "grub" 
and  money.  Mr.  Shineberger  found  it  necessary  to 
sharpen  the  tools  used  by  himself  and  his  party,  and 
approaching  another  miner  in  the  district  who  had 
a  set  of  blacksmith  tools,  he  was  assured  that  he 
might  have  the  outfit  if  he  would  sharpen  the  im- 
plements of  the  men  concerned.  One  man  stated 
that  he  could  make  charcoal,  and  this  he  did,  after 
which  our  subject  set  up  a  primitive  blacksmith- 
shop  and  found  his  services  so  much  in  demand 
that  he  continued  the  work,  while  his  partners  de- 
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voted  their  attention  to  prospecting.  He  accumu- 
lated quite  an  amount  of  money  through  his  labors, 
but  eventually  began  prospecting,  in  which  line  he 
soon  exhausted  his  available  resources,  and  he  was 
"broke;"  he  then  began  working  a  claim  in  Cali- 
fornia gulch  in  1862.  When  winter  came  on  he 
found  himself  in  a  somewhat  precarious  position, 
but  found  employment  as  a  barkeeper,  a  work  with 
which  he  was  entirely  unfamiliar,  but  which  enabled 
him  to  secure  a  "grub  stake."  He  held  the  position 
as  night  barkeeper  during  the  winter,  and  the  fol- 
lowing spring  joined  the  stampede  of  gold  seekers 
on  the  way  to  Xcw  Mexico.  He  was  well  equipped 
when  he  started  on  this  tour,  but  he  endured  many 
hardships,  and  met  with  such  poor  success  that  he 
started  on  the  return  trip  to  Colorado.  In  company 
with  a  large  party  he  made  his  way  to  Fort  Garland. 
The  trip  began  in  mid-summer,  and  Mr.  Shine- 
berger  recalls  the  fact  that  on  the  4th  and  5th 
days  of  July  the  party  traveled  without  other  food 
than  the  fish  they  could  catch  in  the  various  streams 
and  the  wild  onions  they  occasionally  found.  They 
crossed  the  "great  American  desert,"  which  has 
been  whitened  by  the  bones  of  many  victims  and  is 
a  veritable  Golgotha.  Starting  in  the  morning, 
they  could  discern  timber  in  the  distance,  but  trav- 
eled all  day  without  finding  water.  About  ten 
o'clock  the  following  day  they  came  to  a  pool,  a 
portion  of  the  company  were  utterly  prostrated 
from  thirst  and  the  effects  of  the  scorching-  aun. 
Mr.  Shineberger  was  one  of  the  three  who  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  pool.  They  filled  their  can- 
teens and  returned  to  the  point  where  the  remain- 
der of  the  party  had  stopped,  and  the  entire  com- 
pany finally  moved  forward  and  encamped  near 
the  pool.  When  they  reached  Fort  Garland  their 
aggregate  capital  was  represented  in  the  sum  of 
$5.00,  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  true  soldier  of  for- 
tune they  decided  to  toss  the  coin  to  determine 
whether  to  expend  it  for  food  or  tobacco,  the  re- 
sult being  in  favor  of  the  narcotic.  Mr.  Shine- 
berger secured  provisions  and  continued  his  jour- 
ney to  Denver  and  Golden  City.  His  shoes  were 
worn  out,  and  he  was  equipped  with  rawhide  moc- 
casins. When  he  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  Golden 
City  he  and  his  two  companions  waited  all  day  on 
the  outskirts,  and  in  the  early  evening  Mr.  Shine- 
berger entered  the  store  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Leonard  Briggs,  and  was  supplied  with  shoes  and 
clothes.  Mr.  Breth,  a  partner  in  the  firm,  then 
asked  him  if  he  had  had  supper,  and  when  a  nega- 
tive reply  was  given  he  instructed  the  three  jaded 


travelers  to  go  to  the  hotel  and  order  supper  at  his 
expense.  They  obeyed  with  alacrity,  but  ordered 
for  six  persons,  and,  when  the  landlord  inquired 
for  the  missing  three  he  was  assured  that  the  pres- 
ent triumvirate  were  prepared  to  act  as  proxy  for 
three  extra  men,  whidi  the  appeararicc  of  the  table 
finally  indicated.  In  the  winter  of  1862  Mr.  Shine- 
berger visited  his  old  home  in  Philadelphia,  and 
the  following  spring  he  returned  to  the  west.  At 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  he  met  Martin  Barrett,  of  whom 
mention  is  made  elsewhere,  and  they  started  in 
company  for  the  Salmon  river  mines  in  Idaho. 
They  made  the  trip  with  horse  and  mule  teams, 
equipped  with  one  year's  provisions,  and  when 
their  train  arrived  at  Snake  river  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  gold  discoveries  at  Bannack,  Mont., 
and  thereupon  determined  to  deflect  their  course 
to  that  point.  Mr.  Shineberger  arrived  in  Bannack 
in  July,  1863,  and  later  joined  in  the  stampede  to 
Horse  prairie,  where  Mr.  Barrett  took  up  a  tract 
of  wild  land,  while  our  subject  proceeded  to  the 
mining  district  and  staked  off  a  claim.  As  it  proved 
impossible  to  secure  the  requisite  water  for  placer 
woik  he  returned  to  his  partner,  informing  him  of 
conditions.  Mr.  Barrett  remained  on  the  ranch 
and  Mr.  Shineberger  then  went  to  the  new  diggings 
in  Alder  gulch,  where  he  worked  for  wages  for 
a  few  days,  and  then  bought  a  claim  at  German 
bar  which  he  worked  with  excellent  success,  tak- 
ing his  gold  dust  to  his  partner  for  safe  keeping. 
He  made  some  of  the  trips  to  the  ranch  at  night, 
exercising  the  utmost  caution,  as  holdups  were 
very  common  during  that  period.  After  working 
his  claim  for  two  seasons  he  purchased  five  yoke  of 
oxen  and  a  Murphy  wagon  and  engaged  in 
freighting  between  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  mining 
districts  of  Montana.  He  still  has  in  his  possession 
the  running  gear  of  his  wagon.  At  the  time  of  the 
stampede  to  Elk  creek,  below  Deer  Lodge,  he 
took  a  stock  of  flour  to  that  point  and  thence 
transported  it  on  pack  animals  to  Elk  creek,  where 
he  disposed  of  the  same  at  a  large  profit.  As  he 
had  to  wait  there  for  payment  from  the  local  mer- 
chants, he  learned  that  milk  was  not  to  be  had  at 
any  price,  and  was  informed  that  if  some  one  would 
furnish  same  he  could  secure  two  dollars  per  gal- 
lon. The  outcome  was  that  he  agreed  to  secure 
some  cows  and  to  furnish  milk  for  one  summer 
at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  gallon.  He  accord- 
ingly came  to  the  ranch  owned  by  himself  and  his 
partner,  and  there  secured  some  cows,  which  he 
took  to  Elk  creek  and  did  a  thriving  and  profitable 
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business.  At  the  end  of  the  season  he  returned 
to  the  ranch,  and  has  since  been  identified  with 
farming  and  stockgrowing  in  this  section.  He  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Barrett  for  a  number  of  years, 
wlien  the  partnership  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent.  During  the  severe  winter  of  1886-7  he  lost 
cattle  to  the  value  of  $75,000.  He  now  has  a  fine 
ranch  property  of  15,500  acres,  located  in  the  Red 
Rock  valley,  his  residence  adjoining  the  village  of 
Red  Rock.  He  has  about  2,500  head  of  cattle,  but 
is  turning  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
sheep  business,  in  which  line  he  intends  to  operate 
upon  an  extensive  scale,  having  now  about  5,000 
head.  He  is  one  of  the  representative  and  progres- 
sive men  of  Beaverhead  county,  and  has  attained 
prosperity  through  his  own  efforts,  gaining  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  his  fellow  men.  He  is  a  stock- 
holder in  the  Dillon  State  Bank,  and  has  other  in- 
terests. In  politics  JNlr.  Shineberger  gives  his  sup- 
port to  the  Democratic  party,  but  has  ever  refused  to 
become  a  candidate  for  any  position.  Fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  the  time-honored  order  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons,  having  been  one  of  the  foun- 
ders and  charter  members  of  Bannack  Lodge, 
among  the  first  organized  in  the  state.  He  has 
never  married,  but  cared  for  his  mother  and  sister 
with  utmost  devotion  until  the  former  was  sum- 
moned into  eternal  rest,  while  his  sister.  Maggie. 
is  now  the  wife  of  William  Roe,  of  Dillon. 


LOUIS  P.  SICHLER  is  a  man  of  distinct  in- 
dividuality and  has  shown  marked  executive 
ability.  Just  in  the  prime  of  his  early  manhood, 
the  success  he  has  attained  is  not  only  greatly 
to  his  credit,  but  a  brief  review  of  his  career  should 
serve  as  an  incentive  to  others  and  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  his  numerous  friends. 

Louis  P.  Sichler  was  born  in  Sherifdan  county. 
Mo.,  June  7,  1869,  being  one  of  the  two  children 
born  to  Philip  and  Louisa  (Becker)  Sichler,  natives 
of  Germany.  The  father  of  our  subject  came  to 
.\merica  in  the  early  "fifties,  having  been  an  offi- 
cer in  the  German  army,  and  wounded  while  in 
active  service.  After  coming  to  the  United  States 
he  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  he 
tendered  his  services  in  support  of  the  Union  cause, 
but  owing  to  his  wounds  was  unable  to  pass  the 
rec|uired  physical  examination  and  was  rejected. 
He  made  St.  Louis  his  home  for  manv  years,  wa=; 


engaged  in  the  stock  commission  business  and  a 
representative  member  of  the  stock  exchange. 
Eventually  he  removed  from  that  city  to  Moberly, 
Randolph  county.  Mo.,  where  he  made  large  in- 
vestments in  real  estate,  owning  the  local  opera 
house  and  other  valuable  city  realty.  In  i88o 
he  made  a  business  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  Gal , 
where  he  invested  heavily  in  real  estate  and  ad- 
vanced about  $60,000  for  the  promotion  and  main- 
tenance of  a  distillery  at  Santa  Ana.  At  the  time 
of  the  financial  panic  in  that  section  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  this  property,  and  met  with  heavy 
losses.  He  made  California  his  home  for  several 
\ears,  eventually  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time,  meanwhile  his  family 
going  to  Red  Lodge,  Mont.,  where  he  joined 
them  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his  death 
occurring  in  February,  1895.  His  widow  is  now 
living  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Louis  P.  Sichler  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  and  completed  a  two-years'  course  at  the 
Christian  Brothers'  College,  at  Marysville,  that 
state.  After  leaving  school  Mr.  Sichler  passed 
two  years  in  a  wholesale  house  in  St.  Louis,  also 
in  Kansas,  thus  gaining  a  practical  knowledge  of 
business  methods.  In  1884  he  located  in  Glen- 
ullin.  N.  D.,  and  engaged  in  the  raising  of  live 
stock  until  1891.  He  took  an  active  part  in  sup- 
pressing the  uprising  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  ten- 
dering his  services  as  scout  to  Capt.  Dunn,  at 
l'"ort  Yates.  Though  matters  assumed  a  very 
serious  aspect  at  times,  there  was  no  actual  con- 
flict with  the  Indians  during  his  time  of  service. 
In  1 891  Mr.  Sichler  came  to  Montana  and  located 
at  Red  Lodge  and  engaged  in  conducting  a  gen- 
eral store.  In  1894  he  accepted  the  office  of  under- 
sheriff,  and  during  his  incumbency  many  incidents 
occurred  in  bringing  malefactors  to  justice.  In 
1893  he  followed  the  White  brothers  and  a  man 
named  Moore,  who  had  stolen  a  band  of  horses 
from  a  point  near  Absarokee.  To  escape  they 
crossed  the  Crow  Indian  reservation  and  reached  a 
point  near  Sentinel  Butte,  in  the  Bad  Lands.  Mr. 
Sichler,  having  William  Ramsey,  of  Billings,  and 
JeiTerson  Barbour,  of  Medora,  as  deputies,  followed 
their  trail  for  thirty  days,  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  thieves  and  taking  them  to  Billings,  where 
they  were  held  until  trial,  one  of  the  number  be- 
ing sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  a  term  of 
four  years  and  the  other  two  for  seven  years  each. 
While  confined  in  the  jail  at  Billings  their  friends 
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held  up  the  jailer  in  broad  daylight,  attempting 
to  free  them.  They  were  intercepted  by  the  of- 
ficers and  a  running  fight  was  kept  up  for  several 
miles.  The  leader  of  the  party  was  afterward 
arrested  in  Helena  and  received  a  four  years' 
sentence.  Mr.  Sichler  received  reward  for  this 
capture,  and  his  record  in  the  office  of  under 
sheriff  was  highly  creditable.  When  Carbon  coun- 
ty was  created  Mr.  Sichler  resigned  his  position, 
returned  to  Red  Lodge,  and  took  up  a  tract  of 
land  on  Clark's  fork,  where  he  erected  a  fine 
ranch  residence  and  other  buildings,  making  the 
place  one  of  thd  best  equipped  in  this  section  of 
the  state.  Here  he  was  extensively  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  until  the  fall  of 
1900,  when  he  removed  to  Red  Lodge  to  afford 
his  children  better  educational  advantages.  He 
has  one  of  the  finest  homes  in  the  city  and  is  the 
owner  of  other  valuable  realty  in  Red  Lodge, 
where  values  are  rapidly  appreciating. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Sichler  has  been  in- 
terested in  placer  mining  properties  on  upper 
Clark's  fork,  and  in  1894  disposed  of  a  portion 
of  his  holdings  to  Cnited  States  Senator  Diet- 
rich and  a  Mr.  Holdridge,  general  manager  of  the 
P>.  &  M.  Compan}^  who  later  erected  a  dredge 
and  worked  the  property,  meeting  with  meagre 
success.  Our  subject  still  has  large  holdings  in 
that  section  and  has  made  trips  to  the  financial 
centers  of  the  east  in  the  interests  of  the  property 
and  hopes  to  push  its  develoi^ment  in  the  near 
future,  believing  the  prospects  to  be  exceptionally 
promising.  Upon  locating  in  Red  Lodge  Mr. 
.Sichler  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
business,  establishing  a  general  brokerage  office 
and  has  already  built  up  a  very  successful  business, 
his  operations  being  of  wide  scope  and  import- 
ance. He  is  thoroughly  public  spirited  in  his  at- 
titude and  is  known  as  one  of  the  progressive 
business  men  and  sterling  citizens  of  the  county. 
In  politics  he  pays  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  fraternally  is  identified  with  the  Benev- 
olent Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Independent 
Order  of  (Idd  Fellows  and  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  i88g,  Mr.  Sichler  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  .\nna  Peopel,  who 
was  born  in  Germany,  being  the  daughter  of 
Andrew  Peopel,  who  is  now  a  resident  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  having  a  fine  ])lantation  four  miles 
distant  from  that  city.  Air.  and  Mrs.  Sichler  have 
three  children  :     \\'alter,  F'annie  and  Earnest. 


A  J.  SHORES. — Lawyer  residing  in  Butte. 
Born  on  June  26,  1853,  in  Logan  county,  111., 
where  parents  still  live.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1878  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Practiced  in  Minne- 
apolis until  1891,  when  he  removed  to  Great  Falls, 
becoming  counsel  for  Great  Northern  Railway 
Company  for  this  state.  Remained  in  the  ser- 
vice of  that  company  until  December,  1900,  when 
he  removed  to  Butte,  where  he  is  now  employed 
as  one  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Anaconda  Company. 


PETER  J.  SHEERAN,  M.  D.,  is  a  native  of 
far-distant  Vermont,  having  been  born  there 
in  Essex,  Chittenden  county,  on  July  13,  1868,  the 
son  of  John  and  Helen  (Finney)  Sheeran,  natives 
respectively  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  who  came 
with  their  parents  to  America  when  mere  chil- 
dren. Both  were  reared  and  educated  in  the 
Green  Mountain  state,  where  their  marriage  was 
solemnized,  and  where  they  still  make  their  home 
after  useful  lives  passed  as  typical  New  England 
farmers.  Peter  Joseph  Sheeran  was  reared  amid 
the  invigorating  influences  of  the  Vermont  home- 
stead farm.  His  early  scholastic  training  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  and  the  high  school 
at  Essex,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1886,  being  eighteen  years  of  age.  Thereafter 
he  matriculated  in  St.  Joseph's  College,  at  Burl- 
ington, Vt.,  where  he  continued  his  literary  studies 
and  then  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  also  located  in  Burlington, 
and  was  therefrom  graduated  in  the  class  of  1894, 
he  simultaneously  obtaining  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Sheeran  decided  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
medical  practitioners  of  the  new  and  progressive 
state  of  Montana  and  hither  came  in  the  same 
year  which  marked  his  graduation,  and  for  two 
years  served  as  attending  physician  at  the  state 
insane  asylum  at  Warm  Springs,  Deer  Lodge 
countw  and  then  he  located  in  Butte,  where  he 
has  since  been  successfully  engaged  in  the  general 
practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Butte  the  Doctor  was  appointed 
county  physician  of  Silver  Bow  county,  and  of 
this  office  he  has  been  incumbent  for  more  than 
three  years,  giving  careful  and  discriminating  ser- 
vice in  this  position  of  responsibility  and  trust. 
In  Mav.  1901,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
county  board  of  health,  and  in  both  of  these  con- 
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nections  he  maintains  a  lively  interest  in  ad- 
vancing proper  sanitation  and  in  otherwise  safe- 
guarding the  public  health  and  welfare. 

He  is  an  active  member  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Inter-State  Medical  Association,  the  Montana 
State  Medical  Association  and  the  Silver  Bow 
County  Medical  Society.  In  politics  the  Doctor 
maintains  an  independent  attitude,  using  his  fran- 
chise in  support  of  men  and  measures,  instead 
of  following  partisan  lines.  On  July  17,  1896,  Dr. 
Sheeran  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine 
Matthews,  born  in  Michigan,  the  daughter  of 
John  Matthews,  who  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years  a  resident  of  Butte.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sheeran 
have  a  sturdy  little  son,  Frank  Ronald,  born  on 
April    14,    1898. 


HON.  JOHN  W.  BLAIR.— The  heroes  of  today 
are  those  who  have  aided  in  transforming  the 
once  desolate  wilderness  into  fruitful  fields  and 
have  made  the  desert  plains  to  blossom  as  the  rose ; 
and  conspicuous  among  their  number  in  Montana 
is  the  Hon.  John  W.  Blair,  of  Helmville,  Powell 
county,  born  in  Ohio  in  1842,  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  (Saylor)  Blair.  The  father,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  is  still  living  at  Seneca  in  that  state  at  the 
venerable  age  of  eighty  years.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  of  Scottish  lineage,  bom  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.  Mrs.  Mary  (Saylor)  Blair,  who  died  in 
1863,  was  born  in  Ohio  of  Virginia  ancestry,  her 
father  being  Samuel  Saylor,  and  one  of  the  heirs  of 
the  famous  Ball  estate  of  Virginia,  which  holds  title 
to  large  blocks  of  valuable  realty  in  Washington, 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia.  The  Ball  family  were 
very  close  of  kin  to  Martha  Washington. 

John  W.  Blair  received  a  good  common  school 
education,  and,  fond  of  adventure,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one  became  one  of  a  party  of  300 
making  the  trip  across  the  plains  with  mule  teams 
to  Alder  gulch,  Mont.  At  one  time  a  week  passed 
in  which  they  had  nothing  to  drink  but  alkali  water. 
At  Virginia  City,  where  he  arrived  in  July,  1864,  he 
found  the  usual  activity  of  a  full-fledged  mining 
camp,  with  wealth  on  every  hand,  wealth  in  yellow 
gold  and  wealth  in  the  ijjoods  bartered  for  the 
gleaming  metal.  Mr.  Blair  remained  there  during 
the  summer  and  passed  the  winter  in  Utah.  In 
the  spring  he  went  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  and 
there  sojourned  until  1872.  In  that  year  he  came 
to  Helmville.  then  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  and  lo- 


cated a  ranch  two  miles  from  that  place.  In  1893 
he  erected  thereon  a  handsome  two-story  residence 
which,  with  the  numerous  substantial  and  com- 
modious barns  and  other  buildings,  presents  an  im- 
posing and  attraaive  appearance.  Since  his  first 
occupancy  this  property  has  increased  in  area  and 
value  until  Mr.  Blair  now  has  22,000  acres  of  excel- 
lent land.  He  is  the  largest  individual  taxpayer  in 
Powell  county,  and  his  ranch  is  one  of  the  largest 
owned  by  any  person  in  the  state.  While  he  con- 
ducts an  extensive  ranch  business,  everything  is 
made  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  live-stock 
industry,  of  which  he  makes  a  specialty.  He  has 
about  100  full-blooded  shorthorn  cattle  which  he 
keeps  exclusively  for  breeding.  He  also  has  a  fine 
band  of  sheep  of  superior  breed. 

In  these  days,  when  the  man  is  comlnually  seek- 
ing the  office  instead  of  the  office  going  out  on  the 
still  hunt  for  the  man,  the  political  life  of  Mr. 
Blair  presents  a  peculiar  incident.  In  the  fall  of 
1889  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  First  legislature 
of  the  new  state  of  Montana,  never  having  taken 
any  part  in  politics.  He  was  not  aware  that  he  had 
been  nominated  for  the  office  at  the  time.  He  saw 
the  name  Blair  on  the  ticket,  but  supposed  that  the 
man  was  a  Blair  who  resided  at  Anaconda,  and 
did  not  discover  his  misapprehension  until  a  short 
time  prior  to  election  day.  As  a  member  of  that 
now  historic  legislature  Mr.  Blair  participated  in 
the  memorable  ninety-days  deadlock.  Among  the 
committees  on  which  he  gave  meritorious  service, 
the  most  important  one  was  that  on  labor. 

Such  is  the  brief  history  of  the  man  who  landed 
in  the  territory  of  Montana  without  a  dollar.  Of 
what  he  has  accomplished  through  his  tireless 
energy  and  steady  application  he  has  good  reason 
to  be  proud,  and  wealth  has  come  in  unstinted 
measure  as  the  reward  of  far  reaching  sagacity, 
steady  application  of  persistent  energy,  and  no 
feverish  speculation  or  "striking  it  rich"  in  any 
locality  has  brought  him  his  financial  supremacy. 
During  one  long  hard  winter  in  Montana  he 
worked  for  his  board,  yet  he  is  now  numbered 
among  the  capitalists  of  the  state,  but,  plainly  and 
unostentatiously,  he  continues  in  the  industry  that 
has  built  up  for  him  the  fortune  to  which  he  is  so 
justly  entitled.  High  as  his  business  ability  has 
ranked  in  the  special  department  of  Montana's  in- 
dustries to  which  his  energies  have  been  so  long 
and  so  successfully  devoted,  it  stands  not  higher 
than  his  personal  character  in  the  estimation  of  a 
large  circle  of  acquaintances  at  home  and  abroad. 
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and  of  the  people  of  that  portion  of  the  state  where 
his  large  interests  are  centered,  and  who  recognize 
in  him  an  honest,  just,  upright  and  honorable  man. 


JOHN  R.  E.  SIEVERS,  Pii.  G.,  M.  D.— In  these 
J  later  days,  marked  by  the  most  startling  prog- 
ress in  all  fields  of  invention,  discovery  and  in- 
dividual accomplishment,  there  is  a  natural  and 
imperative  tendency  to  specialize,  for  it  is  evident 
that  if  any  one  is  to  perfect  himself  in  any  sphere 
of  thought,  investigation  or  action,  he  must  de- 
vote himself  to  it  with '  absolute  singleness  of  pur- 
pose. Among  the  representative  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  Montana  who  have  directed  particular 
thought  and  investigation  along  special  lines,  the 
while  keeping  in  touch  with  generic  progress  in 
a  professional  way,  is  the  one  of  whom  we  now 
write,  and  his  precedence  is  such  as  to  render  par- 
ticularly consonant  this  tribute  to  his  efforts  and 
effective  labors. 

Dr.  John  Rudolph  Emil  Sievers,  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  review,  is  a  native  of  Germany, 
born  at  Itzehoe,  province  of  Helstein,  on  May  31, 
1869,  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Catherine  (Ehlers) 
Sievers,  both  of  whom  still  retain  their  residence 
in  that  locality,  the  father  being  a  successful  apia- 
rist. In  the  excellent  public  schools  of  his  native 
province  young  Sievers  secured  his  preliminary 
educational  discipline  and  thereafter  prosecuted 
his  studies  in  private  schools  where  he  familiarized 
himself  with  foreign  languages.  As  a  lad  of  fifteen 
years  Dr.  Sievers  came  to  America  in  1884,  and 
located  at  Chicago,  111.,  where  he  served  a  two 
years'  apprenticeship  in  a  drug  store,  making  such 
progress  in  his  studies  within  this  time  that  he 
was  enabled  in  1886  to  enter  the  Chicago  College 
of  Pharmacy,  where  he  completed  the  junior  course 
in  1888,  receiving  honorable  mention  from  Profs. 
E.  B.  Stuart  and  E.  S.  Bastin  for  excellence  in 
scholarship,  and  receiving  in  recognition  of  his 
efforts  the  gift  of  a  work  entitled  the  "Principles 
of  Pharmacognosy,"  from  Prof.  F.  A.  Flueckiger, 
of  the  University  of  Strasburg,  Germany.  In  1889 
the  Doctor  was  graduated  in  the  college  of  phar- 
macy, receiving  the  class  honors,  the  Billroth  prize 
(a  compound  microscope)  and  gaining  his  degree 
of  Ph.  G.  In  1889  also,  upon  examination  before 
the  state  board  of  pharmacy,  he  was  made  a  reg- 
i.stered  pharmacist  in  Illinois.  Thereafter  he  con- 
tinued the  studv  of  analvtical  chemistry  under  E. 


F.  Richter,  of  Chicago,  but  formerly  of  Berlin, 
Germany,  and  in  1890  he  entered  upon  the  specific 
work  of  preparing  himself  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, matriculating  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  Northwestern  University,  Chicago,  and  there 
completing  a  thorough  course,  being  graduated,, 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine,  in  1893. 

Soon  after  his  graduation  Dr.  Sievers  was  ap- 
pointed house  physician  of  the  Sanitorium  Wald-' 
heim,  at  Oconomowoc,  Wis.,  and  in  September, 
as  the  sequel  of  a  competitive  examination,  he 
secured  the  appointment  as  house  physician  and 
surgeon  in  the  Michael  Reese  Hospital,  in  Chicago, 
and  at  the  time  he  resigned  this  work  he  was  head 
physician  and  surgeon  of  the  hospital.  In  May, 
189s,  Dr.  Sievers  resigned  his  position,  and  in  the 
fall  matriculated  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Leipsic,  Germany,  where  he  com- 
pleted a  post-graduate  course.  He  thereafter  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Berlin,  and  then  received  an 
appointment  as  surgeon  on  the  steamship  Bellona, 
of  the  German  East  Asiatic  line  from  Hamburg. 
In  March,  1896,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where,  in  con- 
nection with  his  studies  in  bacteriology,  pathology, 
surgical  diagnosis,  etc.,  he  gave  special  attention 
to  gynecology  and  general  surgery,  holding  with 
Dr.  Butler,  ex-house  surgeon  of  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  Chicago,  the  position  of  assistant  sur- 
geon under  the  docent  Dr.  D.  E.  UUman,  the  oper- 
ations being  performed  in  Dr.  Ullman's  presence. 
Drs.  Butler  and  Sievers  alternated  in  the  charge 
of  the  surgical  cases,  performing  independently  of 
each  other  operations  every  day  from  9  a.  m.  to 
2  p.  m.  Their  collection  of  pathological  specimens 
were  utilized  for  further  clinical  and  microscopical 
examination  by  the  students,  being  sent  to  the 
Pathological  Institute  under  Prof.  Kolisko. 

In  the  fall  of  1897  Dr.  Sievers  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  for  four  months  was  in  prac- 
tice at  Neihart,  Mont.,  after  which  he  located  in 
Butte.  Here  he  conducts  a  general  practice,  but 
devotes  special  attention  to  general  and  abdominal 
surgery  and  gynecology  with  most  gratifying  suc- 
cess. He  is  local  medical  examiner  for  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Doctor  holds  membership  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Inter-State  Medical  Association  and  the 
Montana  State  Medical  Association,  while  frater- 
nally he  belongs  to  Silver  Bow  Lodge,  K.  of  P. 
His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  Republican 
party.  On  April  26,  1899,  in  New  York  city,  was 
solemnized   the  marriage  of  Dr.    Sievers  to   Miss 
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Alma  Ridell,  who  was  bom  in  the  national  metrop- 
olis, the  daughter  of  Dr.  Emil  and  Bertha  (Von 
Hoffmann)  Ridell,  the  former  being  a  native  of 
Germany,  who,  after  locating  in  America  became  a 
prominent  physician  in  New  York  city.  His  wife 
was  born  in  New  York  and  is  a  representative  of 
the  German  nobility  in  her  paternal  lineage.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Sievers  are  the  parents  of  a  daughter, 
Ruth  Ethyl,  born  in  Butte,  on  January  31,  1900. 


THOMAS  D.  SLO.\X.— E.xperience  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  axiom :  "The  greatness  of 
a  nation  lies  not  in  the  machinery  of  government 
nor  essential  institutions;  but  in  the  sterling  char- 
acter of  the  individual  citizens."  This  may  well 
apply  in  reviewing  the  eventful  career  of  the 
honored  Montana  pioneer  whose  name  introduces 
this  paragraph,  one  of  the  representative  farmers 
and  stockgrowers  of  Deer  Lodge  county,  whose 
well  improved  ranch  is  located  one  mile  east  of 
the  village  of  Lincoln,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county, 
his  postofifice  address.  Mr.  Sloan  comes  of  stanch 
old  Scottish  lineage,  and  is  a  native  of  the  little 
maritime  county  of  Renfrewshire,  Scotland.  He 
was  born  in  Linwood,  February  16,  1835,  being  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Martha  (Douglas)  Sloan,  both 
reared  in  the  same  county  and  where  they  passed 
their  entire  lives.  They  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
most  inflexible  integrity  and  honor  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life.  Our  subject  was  reared  in  his  na- 
tive county,  and  there  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  As  Renfrew  is  essentially  a  maritime 
section  of  Scotland,  it  was  but  natural  that  Mr. 
Sloan  should  turn  his  attention  to  a  seafaring 
life  and  thus  we  find  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
years  he  proceeded  to  the  city  of  Liverpool,  where 
he  secured  a  position  as  a  sailor  on  a  ves- 
sel bound  for  the  United  States.  Arriving  in 
America  Mr.  Sloan  went  to  Rhode  Island,  where 
he  remained  for  nineteen  months;  but  the  con- 
ditions and  environments  were  not  to  his  liking 
and  he  returned  to  the  sea,  embarking  on  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  Sandwich  islands.  Ere  the  voyage 
was  completed  some  of  the  sailors,  among  the 
number  being  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  had  some 
difficulty  with  the  captain  in  consequence  of  his 
treatment,  and  he  abandoned  them  on  one  of  the 
Marquesas  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  inhabited 
solely  by  cannibalistic  natives.  The  unfortunate 
sailors  thus  isolated  were  in  constant  danger  for 


a  period  of  four  and  one-half  months,  during  which 
time  they  subsisted  on  bread-fruit,  oranges  and 
other  tropical  products.  They  were  finally  picked 
up  by  a  passing  vessel  and  taken  to  Honolulu, 
after  a  cruise  into  the  Arctic  ocean.  Mr.  Sloan 
tarried  in  Honolulu  for  five  months,  and  then 
worked  his  way  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  March,  1859.  He  continued  to  follow 
the  sea  as  a  sailor  from  that  port  for  three  years. 

In  1863  Mr.  Sloan  became  affected  with  the  pre- 
vailing gold  fever,  and  set  forth  for  the  newly 
discovered  mines  in  Boise  Basin,  Idaho,  then  a 
])art  of  Montana,  and  upon  reaching  his  destina- 
tion he  turned  his  attention  to  mining,  and  was 
thus  engaged  for  nearly  three  years  with  the 
varying  success  that  attends  operations  in  this  line. 
He  then  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Lincoln, 
and  for  nineteen  years  was  identified  with  the 
gold  mining  industry  in  this  state.  Believing  that 
surer  success  was  possible  in  farming  he  located 
on  his  present  ranch,  which  comprises  300  acres, 
and  has  since  given  his  time  and  attention  to 
general  farming  and  to  the  raising  of  excellent 
grades  of  livestock.  To  him  and  his  excellent 
wife  are  accorded  that  consideration  and  uniform 
regard  which  mark  the  appreciation  of  their  many 
sterling  (|ualities  of  mind  and  heart ;  while  they 
in  turn  are  ever  appreciative  of  the  true  friend- 
ships which  are  thus  engendered. 

In  1867  Mr.  Sloan  returned  to  Scotland  for  a 
visit,  and  in  the  village  of  Linwood,  Renfrewshire, 
on  New  Year's  eve,  was  solemnized  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Mary  McCallum,  who  was  born  in  the 
same  village  as  himself,  and  whose  parents  were 
.\rchibald  and  Annie  (McEwan)  McCallum,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  their  latter  years  to 
make  their  home  with  their  children.  They  died 
in  that  beautiful  section  of  Essex  county,  N.  J., 
known  as  North  Orange.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloan 
have  two  children :  Robert,  who  was  born  in 
1879;  and   Annie,  whose   birth   occurred  in   1886. 


JOHN  H.  SHOBER,  one  of  the  distinguished 
J  members  of  the  Montana  bar,  is  a  resident  of 
Helena,  where  he  is  well  known  as  a  reliable  and 
most  successful  attorney.  He  is  a  native  of  Lou- 
doun county,  Va.,  born  January  5,  1832.  He  is  the 
son  of  George  and  Susan  (Sandbauer)  Shober. 
They  were  also  natives  of  Loudoun  county,  and  died 
in   Dodge  county,   Minn.     Their  Swiss  ancestors 
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came  to  Virginia  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and 
George  Shober,  who  was  a  teacher,  was  also  a 
soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  and  served  gallantly 
under  Gen.  Winlield  Scott. 

John  H.  Shober  was  but  a  child  when  the 
family  removed  to  Ohio,  and  thence  to  Illinois 
and  still  later  to  Iowa,  and  in  that  state  young 
Shober  received  his  primary  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  He  was  later  a  pupil  in  the  schools 
of  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  afterwards  attended  an 
excellent  law  school  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  in 
1855  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Min- 
nesota, where  the  family  had  long  been  resident. 
Here  Mr.  Shober  was  elected  county  clerk  of 
Dodge  county,  and  was  also  by  appointment  clerk 
of  the  district  court.  He  continued  his  residence 
ill  Minnesota  until  1858,  when  he  removed  to 
Dakota,  and  engaged  in  the  successful  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Yankton,  and  in  1861  was 
elected  to  the  territorial  legislature.  He  was  the 
president  of  the  territorial  council  during  the  first 
session  in  March,  1862.  In  that  year  occurred 
the  terrible  Sioux  Indian  outbreak,  the  tragical 
traditions  of  which  are  still  told  in  historical  so- 
cieties, by  the  firesides  of  Minnesota  pioneers, 
and  written  in  song  and  story.  In  that  war 
Mr.  Shober  served  bravely  for  ninety  days  as  a 
volunteer,  participating  in  quite  a  number  of  sharp 
skirmishes,  one  of  which  took  place  on  the 
site  of  the  flourishing  citv  of  Sioux  Falls, 
S.   D. 

In  the  second  territorial  council  of  Dakota  Mr. 
Shober  was  an  active  member  and  served  with 
great  distinction  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee. In  1864  he  started  for  the  territory  of 
Montana,  and  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  joined  the 
expedition  commanded  by  Gen.  Sully  and  accom- 
panied it  to  Fort  Union.  Continuing  his  journey 
he  arrived  at  Helena  in  August,  1864,  and  at 
once  began  the  practice  of  law.  He  also  en- 
gaged to  some  extent  in  mining  in  Nelson  and 
Holmes  gulches.  He  was  elected  district  attor- 
ney in  the  fall  of  1865,  and  in  1867  was  re-elected. 
The  same  year  he  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Thomas  Lowry,  which  was  continued  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  in  1866  he  was  a  prominent 
and  very  efficient  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  the  territory.  Politically  the  affili- 
ations of  Mr.  Shober  are  with  the  Democratic 
party,  and  he  manifests  a  patriotic  interest 
in  its  success.  His  legal  abilities,  which  are  un- 
questioned, are  warmly  appreciated  by  his  personal 


and  business  associates,  and  he  is  recognized  as 
a  man  of  sound  business  judgment  and  sterling 
integrity. 


A  NDREW  SMITH.— Born  in  New  York  city 
A  May  2,  1855,  Mr.  Smith  may  be  truly  called 
a  product  of  the  west,  for,  when  he  was  only 
two  years  old,  he  was  brought  by  his  parents  to 
Wisconsin,  and  from  there  two  years  later  to 
Iowa.  His  parents,  Thomas  and  Maria  L. 
(O'Brien)  Smith,  were  natives  of  Ireland,  where 
the  former  was  born  in  1828  and  the  latter  in  1833. 
They  came  to  the  United  States  when  they  were 
young,  were  in  New  York  for  a  short  time  and 
then  came  to  Wisconsin,  where  the  father  en- 
gaged in  farming  for  ten  years,  then,  moving  to 
Iowa,  labored  fifteen  years  there  at  tlie  same  busi- 
ness. In  1883  they  all  came  to  Montana,  where  the 
father  and  son  together  followed  stockraising  un- 
til the  father  died  at  his  son's  home  in  1891.  The 
mother  died  at  the  same  place  October  7,  1901. 
Andrew  Smith  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old 
went  to  Wyoming,  and  worked  at  teaming  and 
on  ranches  in  the  Wind  river  and  the  Big  Horn 
regions  for  about  two  years.  He  passed  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1876  prospecting  and  mining  in  the 
Black  Hills,  and  in  the  fall  went  to  Bismarck  and 
on,  overland,  to  Fort  Buford,  where  he  worked  at 
teaming  for  the  Government  between  Buford  and 
Glendive  until  1877.  In  the  spring  of  that  year 
he  made  a  trip  overland  from  Fort  Buford  to 
Miles  City,  helped  to  build  Fort  Keogh,  and  also 
carried  the  mails  for  several  months  between  the 
fort  and  Buford.  Later  he  was  a  teamster  with 
the  United,  States  troops  on  several  expeditions, 
and  was  with  Gen.  Miles'  command  in  1877  when 
he  captured  and  broke  up  Chief  Lame  Deer's  band 
of  Cheyenne  Indians.  From  the  fall  of  1877  to 
the  spring  of  1879  ^^c  was  freighting  from  Bis- 
marck to  the  Black  Hills— in  1879  a'lcl  1880  he 
had  grading  contracts  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
between  Bismarck  and  the  Little  Missouri,  and 
in  the  winter  of  1881  and  1882  he  was  hunting 
buffalo  near  Glendive.  In  1882  he  went  to  Iowa 
and  brought  his  father,  mother  and  two  sisters 
to  Montana,  and  also  sixty-five  head  of  cattle  and 
twenty-five  horses,  making  the  trip  overland  to 
Dawson  county,  where  he  settled  on  his  present 
home  site  on  Beaver  creek,  two  miles  from  Wi- 
baux. He  had  previously  taken  up  the  home- 
ilt   the   first   house   erected   on 
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Beaver  creek.  Here  he  has  given  attention  to 
raising  a  high  grade  of  cattle  and  norses.  In  this 
business  he  has  been  successful,  has  extensive 
grazing  ranges  surrounding  the  homestead,  and 
has  prospered. 

In  politics  Mr.  Smith  is  an  unwavering  Demo- 
crat, and  has  served  his  party  well  and  wisely, 
both  in  the  ranks  and  in  official  stations.  From 
1894  to  1898  he  was  county  commissioner  of 
Dawson  county,  and,  for  many  years  subsequent 
to  1884,  a  trustee  and  clerk  of  the  school  board  of 
district  No.  6.  Fraternally  he  is  allied  with  the 
Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modern  Woodmen.  He  was 
married  at  Ida  Grove,  Iowa,  in  May,  1883,  with 
Miss  Mary  A.  Moody,  a  native  of  Michigan,  where 
she  was  born  in  i860.  They  have  six  children, 
Jennie,  Olive,  Roscoe,  Ruth,  Hazel  and  Herbert, 
the  last  being  an  adopted  son.  Another  son,  Har- 
ry, was  burned  to  death  January  i,  1899,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  The  family  has  a  strong  hold 
on  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  the  commufiity. 


A  LEXANDER  SMITH.— It  is  to  the  glory  of 
l\  our  great  American  republic  that  the  man  of 
honor  and  integrity  who  is  willing  to  utilize  his 
opportunities  with  reasonable  energy  may  attain 
success.  Montana  has  been  the  scene  of  successful 
endeavor  of  many  self-made  men,  and  among  the 
number  is  Mr.  Smith,  a  prosperous  farmer  and 
honored  citizen  of  Gallatin  county,  his  fine  fami- 
stead  being  located  five  miles  southwest  of  Bel- 
grade, his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Smith  comes  of 
stanch  old  Irish  stock,  though  a  native  son  of 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland,  where  he  was  born  March 
24,  1850,  being  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children, 
six  sons  and  four  daughters,  who  were  born  to 
William  and  Jane  (Adams)  Smith,  natives  of 
Ireland,  whence  they  removed  tc  Scotland  in  the 
early  'forties  and  there  passed  the.  residue  of  their 
days.  They  were  folk  of  sterling  character  and 
unflagging  industry,  and  were  respected  by  all  who 
knew  them. 

Alexander  Smith  was  reared  to  maturity  in 
Scotland,  received  a  common  school  education  and 
early  assumed  individual  responsibilities  by  secur- 
ing work  in  the  coal  mines,  being  identified  with 
this  line  of  industry  until  1871,  when  he  attained 
his  legal  majority,  whereupon  he  determined  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  America,  feeling  assured  he 
would   find   broader   opportunities   for   attaining   a 


position  of  independence  through  his  own  industry. 
He  accordingly  came  to  the  United  States,  taking 
up  his  abode  in  Tioga  county,  Pa.,  where  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  coal  mining  until  1882, 
coming  thence  to  Montana  and  locating  in  Gallatin 
county,  found  employment  in  the  Chestnut  coal 
mines.  Subsequently  he  removed  to  the  beautiful 
section  known  as  Central  park,  Gallatin  valley, 
where  for  a  time  he  worked  for  wages  and  then, 
purchasing  a  portion  of  the  Hunter  ranch,  began 
farming  for  himself.  Alert  and  energetic,  ever 
ready  to  utilize  the  most  available  means  at  hand, 
a  student  of  methods  and  signally  progressive,  suc- 
cess has  not  been  denied  him,  and  that  it  has  been 
cumulative  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  now  has 
a  valuable  and  prolific  farm  of  280  acres,  all  avail- 
able for  effective  cultivation  and  practically  under 
irrigation  at  the  present  time.  By  an  ingenious 
hydraulic  device,  invented  by  himself,  Mr.  Smith  is 
enabled  to  secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  on 
the  higher  levels  to  effectively  irrigate  the  same, 
the  water  power  being  derived  from  the  ditches  on 
the  lower  level,  and  being  used  on  days  when  the 
water  is  not  demanded  on  said  lower  level.  The 
scheme  is  a  very  successful  one  in  its  operation 
and  indicates  the  discrimination  and  scientific  meth- 
ods which  Mr.  Smith  brings  to  bear  in  the  carrying 
on  of  his  farming  industry.  The  principal  products 
of  the  farm  are  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  and  ex- 
cellent yields  are  secured.  It  may  properly  be  said 
that  Mr.  Smith  stands  as  a  living  example  of  what 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  of  brains  and  energy  to 
accomplish  in  the  state  of  Montana,  if  he  will 
make  definite  application  of  his  abilities.  He  pur- 
chased his  present  farm  without  the  immediate  pay- 
ment of  a  dollar,  his  only  security  being  his  honor, 
and  he  is  now  owner  of  a  fine  farm,  thoroughly 
improved  and  all  under  cultivation.  A  substantial 
and  commodious  farm  residence  and  excellent  bams 
and  other  outbuildings  are  among  the  permanent 
improvements  to  be  noted,  and  the  success  in  all 
this  is  the  result  of  only  fifteen  years  of  labor  and 
application.  Mr.  Smith  has  ordered  his  life  upon 
a  high  plane  of  honor  and  integrity,  and  to  him  is 
given  the  unqualified  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
community.  He  gives  his  political  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  while  his  religious  faith  is  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  whose  work  he 
takes  a  deep  and  active  interest,  being  an  elder  of 
the  Hamilton  church,  of  which  his  wife  also  is  a 
devoted  member. 

On   April    23,    1873,    Mr.    Smith   was   united   in 
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marriage  to  Miss  Rebecca  Saulsberry,  who  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
Saulsberry,  who  migrated  to  the  United  States 
from  the  north  of  Ireland.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  fourteen  children  have  been  born,  and  onl)- 
once  has  death  invaded  the  family  circle.  The 
names  of  the  children,  in  order  of  birth,  are  as 
follows :  Susie  is  the  wife  of  D.  P.  Stone,  of  Cen- 
tral Park;  William  is  at  the  parental  home;  Jennie, 
wife  of  George  E.  L.  Dawes,  of  Central  Park ; 
Henry,  a  successful  rancher  in  the  same  vicinity ; 
Annie ;  Alexander,  Jr. ;  Maggie,  deceased ;  and 
Wilda  Martha,  Carrie,  Ruth,  Belle,  Esther  and  Earl, 
all  of  whom  remain  at  the  homestead. 


religious  thought  he  is  a  zealous  and  enthusiastic 
Theosophist  and  in  private  life  a  worthy  exemplar 
of  the  best  in  social  relations  and  citizenship. 


pARL  J.  SMITH.— A  native  of  Sweden,  the 
\-y  proud  realm  made  glorious  in  song  and  story 
by  the  deeds  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles 
the  Twelfth  in  military  prowess,  and  by  the  tri- 
umphs of  John  Ericsson  in  steam  engineering  and 
naval  architecture,  Carl  J.  Smith,  of  Butte,  a  law- 
yer of  good  standing  in  his  profession  which  he 
has  won  by  his  own  merits  in  our  land  of  oppor- 
tunity, has  inspiration  for  lofty  endeavor  from  the 
country  of  his  nativity  and  that  of  his  adoption.  He 
was  born  on  May  12,  1865.  His  parents,  Andrew 
and  Johanna  (Anderson)  Smith,  were  also  Swedes. 
They  had  a  small  farm  where  they  reared  their 
eleven  children,  of  whom  Carl  was  the  third.  Edu- 
cated at  the  excellent  schools  of  his  native  land, 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old  he  emigrated 
to  America  locating  first  at  Minneapolis,  where 
he  worked  during-  the  day  and  supplemented  his 
Swedish  educational  advantages  at  home  by  at- 
tending night  school.  From  Minnesota  he  removed 
in  1888  to  South  Dakota  and  engaged  in  the  hotel 
business  until  1892,  when  he  went  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  became  a  real  estate  dealer,  at  the  same 
time  studying  law.  In  1896  he  came  to  Montana, 
and  locating  at  Butte,  continued  both  his  law- 
studies  and  his  real  estate  operations.  In  that 
city  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  January  12,  1899, 
and  since  then  has  devoted  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  legal  practice  and  securing  a  good 
standing  at  the  bar  and  a  large  and  growing  cli- 
entage. He  is  independent  in  politics,  but  maintains 
a  lively  interest  in  public  affairs  and  in  the  welfare 
of  the  community.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
gives  his  lodge  earnest   and   helpful   support.     In 


THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  MONTANA, 
formerly  the  Montana  National  Bank,  is  the 
result  of  a  reorganization  of  the  latter  institution 
on  January  10,  1901.  The  officers  of  the  new 
hank  are:  Thomas  A.  Marlow,  president;  Albert 
L.  Smith,  vice-president ;  Thomas  C.  Kurtz,  cash- 
ier ;  W.  H.  Dickinson,  assistant  cashier.  The 
paidup  capital  and  surplus  of  the  bank  is  $312,500. 
Among  those  financially  interested  in  the  new  in- 
stitution are  James  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great 
Xorthern  Railway  Company,  of  St.  Paul ;  James 
H.  Eckels,  ex-comptroller  of  the  currency,  of  Chi- 
cago ;  Joseph  Rosenbaum,  live  stock  commission, 
and  A.  G.  Becker,  banker,  Chicago ;  Henry  Brat- 
nober,  capitalist,  San  Francisco ;  Andrew  J.  Davis 
(estate  of),  banker,  Butte  ;  Robert  S.  Ford,  banker. 
Great  Falls;  C.  J.  McNamara,  live  stock.  Big 
Sandy,  and  B.  D.  Phillios,  live  stock,  Malta,  Mont. 
Among  the  Helena  business  men  connected  with 
this  bank  have  been  Peter  Larson,  J.  T.  Murphy, 
Herman  Gans,  B.  H.  Tatem,  J.  P.  Woolman,  H. 
G.  Mclntire,  N.  Kessler,  E.  B.  Braden,  S.  H.  Mc- 
Intire,  T.  A.  Marlow.  The  original  Montana 
National  Bank  was  organized  in  1882,  with  these 
officers  :  President,  Col.  C.  A.  Broadwater ;  vice- 
l^resident,  A.  G.  Clarke,  and  cashier,  E.  Sharp. 
The  capital  stock  was  $250,000.  This  was  later 
increased,  but  again  reduced  to  the  original 
amount.  Col.  Broadwater  was  president  until  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1892.  He  was  succeeded 
by  John  T.  Murphy,  who  was  in  office  until  De- 
cember, 1893,  and  he  was  followed  by  T.  A.  Mar- 
low, who  served  until  1897,  when  A.  L.  Smith  took 
office. 

.Mr.  A.  L.  Smith  was  born  in  Red  Wing,  Minn., 
in  i860,  and  was  reared  and  educated  in  that  state. 
On  the  completion  of  his  school  days  he  entered 
the  Citizens  Bank,  of  Northfield,  Minn.,  as  teller. 
Here  he  remained  four  years,  acquiring  a  com- 
mercial experience  that  was  of  inestimable  ad- 
vantage to  him  in  after  life.  In  1883  he  came  to 
Glendive,  and  organized  the  Merchants'  Bank,  of 
that  town,  where  he  continued  as  cashier  for  six 
vears,  H.  F.  Douglas  being  the  president  for 
years,  although  residing  at  Fort  Yates.  INIr. 
Smith    came    to    Helena    in    January,     1893.     as 
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assistant  cashier  of  the  Montana  "National  Bank, 
and  was  made  its  president  in  1897.  He  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Company.  He 
is  not  a  member  of  any  fraternal  society,  but  is 
president  of  the  Montana  Club,  and  has  served 
two  terms  (six  years)  as  chairman  of  its  executive 
committee.  His  family  came  from  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York,  removing  to  Minnesota  where 
his  father  was  a  pioneer,  in  1852.  His  father 
still  resides  in  Red  Wing,  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising. Mr.  Smith  has  achieved  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  financial  circles  in  the  northwest,  and  is 
a  man  of  great  executive  ability,  of  superior  business 
qualifications  and  most  pleasing  social  qualities. 


FRANK  W.  S:\IITH.— Born  and  reared  amid 
the  picturesque  scenes  and  historic  associations 
of  the  upper  Susquehanna,  and  beginning  the  active 
duties  of  business  life  there,  Frank  W.  Smith  is 
now  far  from  the  home  of  his  youth,  but  with  the 
taste  acquired  there  has  selected  for  his  residence 
in  the  far  northwest  a  location  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  sections  of  Montana. 
His  life  began  at  Towanda,  Pa.,  April  15,  1858. 
His  father,  E.  H.  Smith,  was  born  at  Olean,  N.  Y., 
an  unusually  beautiful  little  inland  city  on  the  A\- 
leghany,  and  passed  his  mature  life  at  Towanda 
in  business  as  a  very  successful  banker.  The 
mother  of  Frank  W.  Smith,  Mrs.  Olean  (Martin) 
Smith,  also  a  native  of  New  York,  is  siill  living  at 
Towanda.  Mr.  Smith  received  a  thorough  and 
liberal  education  at  the  public  schools  at  Towanda, 
the  Episcopal  Institute  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  and 
Swarthmore  College  near  Philadelphia.  After  leav- 
ing school  in  1876  he  was  six  years  in  the  shoe 
business  at  Towanda.  But  the  wide  and  promising 
west  seemed  full  of  opportunity,  and  in  1883  he 
came  to  Wibaux,  then  Keith,  in  Montana,  and  lo- 
cated on  the  ranch  which  he  now  occupies,  about 
twenty  miles  south  of  the  prosperous  little  town  of 
Wibaux,  on  Beaver  creek,  in  a  region  surpassingly 
beautiful  and  inviting,  his  home  ranch  being  known 
as  Edge  Hill. 

^Ir.  Smith  brought  the  first  band  of  stock  sheep 
imported  into  eastern  Montana,  trailing  them 
through  from  California  in  1883  and  for  many 
years  he  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  suc- 
cessful sheep  raisers  m  the  state.  A  few  years 
later  he  engaged  in  breeding  high  grade 
horses  and  cattle,  the  horses  especially  being  stan- 


dard bred  and  a  credit  to  the  state.  His  cattle 
are  registered  Galloways  and  his  sheep  high  grade 
Rambouillets.  In  his  ranch  home  and  its  products 
Mr.  Smith  takes  great  pride,  and  has  spared  no 
expense  in  making  the  establishment  as  complete 
and  beautiful  as  possible.  The  barns,  sheds,  cor- 
rals, and  other  appliances  for  the  farming  and 
stock  enterprises  lack  nothing  that  science  has  dis- 
covered or  skill  has  fashioned  for  their  purposes. 
And  'the  residence  is  a  triumph  of  architectural 
beauty,  artistic  adornment,  convenient  arrangement 
and  complete  equipment.  Up  to  1898  our  subject 
gave  his  personal  attention  to  his  extensive  stock 
business ;  but  since  then  he  has  been  interested 
with  Pierre  Wibaux  and  others  in  the  now  famous 
Uncle  Sam  mine  in  the  Black  Hills,  which  yields 
a  free  milling  gold  quartz.  It  was  purchased  and 
a  new  company,  the  Clover  Leaf  Gold  jNIining 
Company,  was  organized  to  work  it  in  1889.  Mr. 
Smith  is  the  first  vice-president  of  the  corporation 
and  one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  property  and 
franchises.  They  have  a  sixty-stamp  mill  in  opera- 
tion, and  the  product  is  very  satisfactory  and  seem- 
ingly inexhaustible. 

Mr.  Smith  takes  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a 
Republican,  at  all  times  deeply  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  party,  but  seeking  none  of  its  of- 
fice favors  for  himself.  Fraternally  he  is  connected 
with  the  Masonic  order  in  lodge,  chapter  and  com- 
mandery,  holding  membership  in  the  various  bodies 
at  Towanda,  Pa.,  his  old  home.  He  was  married 
in  August,  1888,  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  Miss  Mary 
Edson,  a  native  of  that  city.  They  have  three 
children:  Edson,  aged  12;  Marie,  aged  10;  and 
Ward,  aged  9.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  good  influence  which  this  upright,  enterprising, 
progressive  and  broad-minded  citizen  has  exercised 
in  his  community  and  throughout  the  state.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  a  potential  force  in  business, 
politics,  and  educational,  moral  and  social  move- 
ments. Everything  he  has  touched  has  felt  the  im- 
press of  his  quickening  hand,  which  has  never  been 
raised  to  stop  or  stay  anything  that  would  contribute 
to  the  advancement  or  improvement  of  his  fellows, 
and  among  them  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
and  most  cordial  regard. 


T  OSEPH  SMITH  II.— Among  those  prominent- 
J  ly  identified  with  the  newspaper  press  of  Mon- 
tana is  Mr.  Smith  II,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Aladisonian,  issued  weekly  at  Virginia  City,  MadI- 
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son  count)',  and  one  of  the  pioneer  papers  of  the 
state,  dating  back  to  1869.  Mr.  Smith  II  is  a 
son  of  the  old  Empire  state,  having  been  born 
at  Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
January  8,  1864.  His  father,  William  Smith,  was 
born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  the  son  of  William 
Smith,  Sr.,  who  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, whence  he  emigrated  to  Canada  about  1839. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  New  York  in  the 
early  'forties,  and  there  devoted  his  attention  to 
his  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  builder,  and  also  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death. 
His  family  accompanied  him  upon  his  removals, 
and  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  his  son, 
William,  received  his  educational  discipline.  He 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade  under  his  father 
and  thereafter  followed  contracting  and  building. 
William  Smith,  Jr.,  was  twice  married,  Joseph 
Smith  II  being  the  only  child  of  the  first  mar- 
riage. His  mother's  name  was  Margaret  Wilson, 
and  she  was  born  in  Scotland,  whence  she  ac- 
companied her  parents  to  the  Jnited  States. 

Joseph  Smith  II  effectively  supplemented  his 
preliminary  educational  training  by  completing  a 
thorough  course  in  the  state  normal  school  at 
Pottsdam,  N.  Y.,  entering  that  institution  in  1882 
and  graduating  therefrom  in  the  class  of  1888. 
Mr.  Smith  was  dependent  upon  his  own  resources 
in  defraying  his  expenses  at  the  normal  school, 
and  while  a  student  engaged  in  pedagogic  work 
to  secure  the  funds  with  which  to  continue  his 
course.  After  graduating  he  continued  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  state  and  was 
principal  of  the  schools  at  Prospect,  Oneida  county, 
for  two  years,  after  which,  in  1890,  he  came  to 
Montana,  locating  in  Helena,  where  he  remained 
one  year,  during  which  time  he  was  in  the  real 
estate  business.  He  next  located  at  Beaver- 
head county,  was  engaged  in  mining  for  four  and 
one-half  years,  and  later  was  in  the  same  line 
of  enterprise  in  Madison  county  for  eighteen 
months. 

On  January  i,  1899,  Air.  Smith  II  became  iden- 
tified with  the  "art  preservative  of  all  arts,"  pur- 
chasing the  Madisonian,  at  Virginia  City,  of  which 
he  has  since  been  proprietor  and  editor.  The 
paper  was  founded  in  1869,  when  Virgmia  City  was 
still  a  bustling  mining  camp  and  thus  figures  as 
one  of  the  oldest  newspapers  in  the  state.  The 
original  plant  was  brought  in  on  the  backs  of 
mules,  and  a  portion  of  that  equipment  is  still  in 
the    office.      The    Madisonian    is    Democratic    in 


politics,  is  issued  on  Thursday  of  each  week,  is 
an  able  exponent  of  local  interests  and  of  the 
cause  of  the  party  whose  principles  and  policies 
it  advocates.  Mr.  Smith  II  is  a  writer  of  force  and 
literary  taste,  and  under  his  management  the  ven- 
erable paper  has  been  distinctly  rejuvenated.  Mr. 
Smith  II  has  been  an  active  worker  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  while  a  resident  of 
Beaverhead  county  was  nominated  by  his  party 
for  clerk  of  the  district  court.  In  1899  he  was 
elected  school  trustee  of  ^''irginia  City,  and  is 
now  chairman  of  the  board.  He  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest in  all  that  touches  the  material  prosperity 
and  normal  advancement  of  his  town,  county  and 
state,  and  is  known  as  a  progressive  young  busi- 
ness man,  one  well  worthy  of  the  esteem  so  uni- 
formly accorded  him.  His  religious  faith  is  that 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  Montana  Lodge  No.  2,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  at  Virginia  City. 


HENRY  C.  SMITH.— On  the  roster  of  Mon- 
tana's able  jurists  and  legists  is  found  the  name 
of  Judge  Henry  C.  Smith,  who  is  now  exercising  im- 
portant judicial  functions  as  district  judge  of  the 
First  judicial  district  of  the  state.  Advancement 
in  the  learned  professions  comes  only  through 
individual  ability  and  effort,  and  the  intellectual 
vigor,  analytical  power  and  dialectic  potentiality  of 
Judge  Smith  have  gained  him  a  leading  place  at 
the  bar  of  Montana,  though  he  is  still  a  young  man. 
Judge  Smith  is  a  native  of  Fond  du  Lac  county, 
Wis.,  where  he  was  born  on  August  3,  1862,  the  son 
of  Lucian  S.  and  Mary  J.  (Cooper)  Smith,  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  mechanical  engineer  and 
for  many  years  employed  by  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad  Company  in  Wisconsin,  to 
which  state  he  removed  in  1854,  from  Royalton, 
Vt.  His  death  occurred  at  Milton  Junction,  Wis., 
in  January,  1897.  He  was  a  son  of  William  Smith, 
of  Royalton,  Vt.,  a  tanner  in  that  state,  where  he 
died  leaving  three  sons,  only  one  of  whom  is  now 
living.  The  mother  of  Judge  Smith  died  in  1888. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Cooper,  of  Stafford, 
N.  Y.,  whence  he  removed  to  Wisconsin,  where 
his  death  occurred.  Of  the  children  of  Lucian  S. 
and  Mary  Smith  the  two  surviving  are  Judge 
Henry  C.  and  George  P..  of  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

After  an  excellent  preliminary  education  in  the 
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public  schools  of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  Henry  C.  Smith  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railroad  Com- 
pany. He  retained  this  incumbency  three  years,  but 
his  ambition  was  to  enter  the  legal  profession. 
Accordingly  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Judge  John 
W.  Sale,  of  Janesville,  where  he  continued  techni- 
cal reading  until  1885,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  state  upon  examination  before  the 
circuit  court.  He  entered  upon  active  legal  prac- 
tice in  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  was  for  three  months 
associated  with  Judge  B.  F.  Dunwiddie,  later  enter- 
ing into  a  partnership  with  O.  H.  Feathers  and  M. 
G.  Jeffries,  the  former  being  one  of  the  United 
States  commissioners  to  the  Paris  exposition  of 
1900.  This  association  continued  until  July,  1888, 
when  Mr.  Smith  consummated  a  professional  al- 
liance with  Henry  Scott  Sloan,  son  of  Hon.  I.  C. 
Sloan,  dean  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  a  member  of  congress  during  the 
administration  of  President  Lincoln.  The  partners 
came  to  Montana  the  same  year,  located  in  Helena, 
where  they  were  associated  in  practice  until  July. 
1889,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Smith  was  associated 
in  practice  with  Thomas  F.  Casey,  under  the  firm 
title  of  Casey  &  Smith,  which  obtained  until  July 
4,  1890,  the  date  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Casey.  Judge 
Smith  then  continued  practice  alone,  retaining  a 
representative  clientage,  until  he  was  elected  to 
his  present  position  as  .judge  of  the  First  judicial 
district  of  Montana,  in  November,   1896. 

Judge  Smith  has  served  on  the  bench  with  signal 
ability  and  his  decisions  show  a  full  embodiment 
of  the  law  applicable  to  the  litigated  points,  being 
entirely  free  from  judicial  bias.  The  Judge  has 
ever  been  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Republican 
party  and  he  is  a  deep  student  of  the  issues  of 
the  day  and  ever  ready  to  defend  his  conviction. 
He  has  been  an  active  and  effective  worker  in  the 
"grand  old  party,"  and  for  two  terms  each  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  central  committee 
of  the  county  and  that  of  the  city  of  Helena. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent 
Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
the  Royal  Highlanders  and  the  Modern  Woodmen 
of  America.  As  one  of  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Montana  bar  and  as  a  representative  citizen 
of  Helena,  Judge  Smith  has  won  the  esteem  of  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  capital  city  and  through- 
out the  state.  On  August  21,  1889,  Judge  Smith 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Frances  Woodruff, 


of  Janesville,  Wis.,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
three  sons  and  one  daughter,  Parkhurst  W.,  Henry 
C,  Jr.,  Howard  L.  and  Marion  S.,  who  died  on 
March  24,  1901. 


DAVID  G.  BROWNE.— Everywhere  in  our  land 
are  found  men  who  have  worked  their  own 
way  from  humble  beginnings  to  leadership  in 
official  life,  in  commerce,  in  the  great  productive 
industries,  the  management  of  financial  affairs  and 
the  control  of  the  veins  and  arteries  of  traffic  and 
exchange  in  the  country.  Prominent  among  the 
self-made  men  of  Montana  is  David  G.  Browne, 
a  man  honored,  respected  and  esteemed  wherever 
known,  and  most,  of  all  where  he  is  best  known.  It 
is  a  "far  cry"  from  driver  of  a  mule  team  to  col- 
lector of  customs  for  a  district  comprising  two 
sovereign  commonwealths,  and  yet  between  the 
two  positions  lies  an  epoch  in  the  enviable  career 
of  Mr.  Browne,  one  of  the  leading  ''progressive 
men"  of  Montana.  He  was  born  near  Belfast. 
Ireland,  on  January  16,  1859.  He  early  had  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  but  when  a  mere  lad 
assumed  personal  responsibilities  in  the  active 
duties  of  life.  Self-reliance  was  thus  quickened, 
and  this  has  been  reinforced  by  definite  purpose, 
unwavering  integrity,  an  alert  mentality  and  a  de- 
termination to  win  a  success  worthy  the  name,  an 
equipment  whose  sterling  values  are  not  to  be  gain- 
said. At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  Mr.  Browne 
emigrated  to  America,  setting  forth  courageously 
to  make  his  fortune  in  a  strange  land  by  energy 
and  determinate  effort.  After  residing  about  a 
year  in  the  eastern  states,  coming  to  Utah,  he  se- 
cured employment  with  the  Wells-Fargo  Express 
Company's  stage  line  at  Kelton.  After  about  one 
year  he  resigned  the  position  to  accept  the  more 
profitable  occupation  of  driver  of  a  twelve-mule 
freighting  outfit,  which  transported  goods  and 
supplies  from  Corinne,  Utah,  to  various  places  in 
IMontana  and  Idaho.  By  effort  and  good  manage- 
ment he  was  soon  enabled  to  save  sufficient  money 
to  purchase  a  team  and  equipment,  and  in  freight- 
ing with  this  outfit  he  came  to  Fort  Benton,  i\Iont., 
in  1879.  He  was  successful  in  his  freighting  en- 
terprise from  the  time  of  its  inception,  and  before 
two  years  had  passed  he  was  operating  four  twelve- 
mule  outfits  of  his  own  and  hauling  a  large,  im- 
portant business.  He  held  contracts  for  nearly  all 
the  government  military  posts  in  Montana,  Wyo- 
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ming  and  Nebraska,  and  had  special  contracts  for 
furnishing  forage  for  the  various  forts,  the  rami- 
fications of  his  business  being  far-reaching  and 
demanding  the  supervision  of  a  keen  executive. 

In  1881  Mr.  Browne  became  general  manager 
for  W.  S.  Wetzel  &  Co.,  of  Fort  Benton,  who 
were  then  doing  an  extensive  business  in  various 
lines,  holding  government  contracts,  conducting 
merchandising  enterprises,  having  the  agency  for 
the  Coulson  line  of  steamboats,  consisting  of  eight 
steamers,  etc.  He  was  in  tenure  of  this  position 
for  about  three  years,  still  continuing  individual 
freighting  and  contracting  and  making  other  in- 
vestments as  opportunity  presented.  Later  he 
turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the  gov- 
ernment contracting,  and  he  took  and  completed 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  important  contracts 
let  by  the  Federal  authorities  in  this  section  of  the 
Union.  He  also  became  largely  mterested  in  the 
cattle  industry  in  Choteau  county,  and  with  this 
important  branch  of  enterprise  he  has  ever  since 
been  prominently  concerned,  having  investments  of 
wide  scope  and  importance.  The  success_  which 
has  attended  his  efforts  has  been  due  to  his  pro- 
gressive methods,  his  prescience  and  his  marked 
capacity  in  an  executive  way,  and  in  his  personal 
supervision  of  all  enterprises  in  which  he  has  been 
interested. 

Mr.  Browne  has  been  an  active  and  influential 
factor  in  political  affairs,  and  for  many  years  he 
has  been  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  Choteau  county,  doing  much  to  advance 
the  party  cause  in  the  territory  and  later  in  the  state. 
In  1884  he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  Fort  Benton;  from  1887  to  1889, 
both  inclusive,  he  held  the  responsible  office  of 
county  commissioner  of  Choteau  county;  he  had 
also  the  distinction  of  being  a  member  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  of  1889,  which  framed  the 
present  constitution  of  the  state,  that  under  which 
Montana  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  In  this  con- 
vention he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  towns 
and  counties  as  well  as  a  member  of  several  other 
important  committees,  and  was  otherwise  active  in 
the  work  of  the  assembly.  He  was  an  alternate 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  national  convention  of 
1892  at  Chicago,  when  Qeveland  received  his 
second  nomination  for  the  presidency,  and  he  has 
served  for  sixteen  years  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic central  committee  of  Montana,  under  territo- 
rial and  state  organization  and  is  treasurer  of  the 
state  Democratic  committee,  and  a  member  of  the 


executive  committee  at  the  present  time.  For  eight 
years  he  was  incumbent  of  the  office  of  chairman 
of  the  Democratic  central  committee  of  Choteau 
county. 

Mr.  Browne  has  been  prominent  in  the  business 
and  industrial  life  of  Choteau  county,  and  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Fort  Benton  board  of  trade  for 
fifteen  years  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Stock- 
men's National  Bank,  of  Fort  Benton,  and  is  now 
one  of  its  leading  stockholders  and  a  member  of  its 
directorate.  Mr.  Browne  had  the  distinction  of 
being  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  of  1893,  and 
was  elected  treasurer  of  the  Montana  board  of 
commissioners,  doing  most  effective  service  in 
securing  for  the  state  its  proper  representation  in 
the  great  exposition.  On  April  26,  1893,  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  appointed  Mr.  Browne  to  the  re- 
sponsible and  important  office  of  collector  of 
customs  for  the  district  comprising  Montana  and 
Idaho,  the  port  of  entry  being  then  at  Fort  Benton. 
This  was,  in  1896,  changed  to  Great  Falls,  when 
Mr.  Browne  took  up  his  residence  in  that  city  re- 
maining there  until  July,  1901,  when  he  again 
returned  to  Fort  Benton.  The  same  attributes 
which  have  been  factors  in  his  business  success 
were  brought  to  bear  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties,  and  his  regime  was  one  which  met  with 
uniform  endorsement,  making  his  administration  a 
marked  credit  to  his  ability  and  judgment  and  con- 
serving the  best  interests  of  the  affairs  under  his 
jurisdiction.  Mr.  Browne  continued  to  hold  this 
office  until  July,  1901,  more  than  eight  years,  serv- 
ing through  President  McKinley's  entire  first  ad- 
ministration, after  which  he  was  succeeded  by  C. 
M.  Webster.  He  is  now  giving  his  attention  to 
his  private  ailairs,  and  his  acumen  and  energy  are 
certain  to  make  his  career  one  of  cumulative  suc- 
cess. He  is  known  as  a  thorough  business  man 
and  courteous  gentleman,  and  his  genial  personality 
has  gained  for  him  a  host  of  friends  in  the  state 
where  he  has  lived  and  labored  to  such  goodly 
ends. 


HON.  ROBERT  B.  SMITH.— In  this  work, 
whose  purport  is  to  leave  a  perpetual  record 
of  the  lives  and  deeds  of  the  progressive  men 
of  Montana,  it  is  imperative  that  particular  at- 
tention be  directed  to  Hon.  Robert  B.  Smith,  one 
of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  bar,  and  one 
upon  whom  has  been  conferred  the  highest  honor 
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in  the  gift  of  the  people,  that  of  presiding  over 
its  destinies  as  the  governor  of  the  state.  Mr. 
Smith  retired  from  this  position  in  1901,  having 
given  an  administration  which  redounded  to  his 
credit  and  which  passed  into  the  annals  of  Mon- 
tana as  one  of  the  most  thorough  and  discrim- 
inating ever  recorded. 

Robert  B.  Smith  was  born  in  Hickman  county, 
Ky.,  on  December  29,  1854,  the  son  of  Dewitt 
C  and  Eliza  (Hughes)  Smith.  His  paternal  grand- 
father was  Eli  Smith,  who  was  born  in  New  York, 
and  removed  to  Kentucky  in  an  early  day,  there 
engaging  in  agriculture  until  the  close  of  his  long 
and  useful  life.  On  the  Kentucky  homestead 
was  born  on  November  5,  1832,  Dewitt  Clinton 
Smith,  the  father  of  the  Governor,  and  he  passed 
his  entire  life  in  Kentucky,  dying  in  February, 
1899,  at  his  home  in  Graves  county.  His  wife 
is  still  living,  and  she  was  a  native  of  Kentucky, 
born  in  1836,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Hughes. 
Her  father  was  one  of  the  first  five  men  to  set- 
tle in  Ohio  in  1789,  from  which  state  he  removed 
to  Kentucky,  and  passed  his  later  years.  Robert 
B.  Smith  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  and  is 
one  of  three  now  in  Montana,  his  brother,  Joseph 
C.,  being  a  resident  of  Dillon,  and  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Emma  Porter,  having  her  home  in  Missoula. 
In  the  public  schools  of  Kentucky  Mr.  Smith  re- 
ceived his  early  education,  later  completing  an 
academic  course  at  Alilburn,  Carlisle  county.  He 
had  in  the  meanwhile  given  clear  definition  to 
plans  for  his  future  life  work,  and  went  to  May- 
field,  Ky.,  where  he  began  his  technical  reading 
of  law  in  the  office  of  Col.  Edward  Crossland, 
an  eminent  barrister.  He  proved  a  close  and  re- 
ceptive student,  and  secured  admission  to  the  bar 
of  Kentucky  at  Mayiield  in  1877,  continuing  there 
in  legal  practice  for  over  three  years.  In  1882 
Mr.  Smith  came  to  Dillon,  Mont.,  where  he  en- 
tered upon  an  active  practice,  quickly  gaining 
distinctive  precedence  and  there  continuing  until 
1889,  when  he  came  to  Helena  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  Hon.  Samuel  Word,  whose  son, 
Robert  Lee  Word,  was  later  admitted  to  the 
firm.  Samuel  Word  retired  in  1892,  and  Mr. 
Smith  was  then  associated  with  R.  L.  Word  until 
each  of  the  three  original  members  of  this  well 
known  firm  assumed  official  positions.  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Word  went  to  Cape  Nome,  Alaska,  his  son 
was  appointed  by  Gov.  Smith  a  justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  while  Mr.  Smith  became  governor 
of  Montana. 


His  official  duties  over.  Gov.  Smith  resumed 
his  profession  at  Butte  and  his  fine  talents  and 
effective  efforts  have  given  him  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  representatives  of 
the  Montana  bar.  Released  from  the  exacting 
duties  of  office,  he  is  now  concernea  in  much  of 
the  leading  legal  business  in  the  state  and  fed- 
eral courts.  As  a  Democrat  Air.  Smith  has  been 
conspicuous  in  campaigns  in  the  state,  and  long 
regarded  as  one  of  the  wheelhorses  of  the  party  in 
Montana.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1884,  and,  in  1885,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Cleveland,  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  district  attorney  for  Mon- 
tana, resigning  the  ofSce  on  March  4,  1889,  as 
he  did  not  care  to  retain  the  office  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  party  with  whose  principles  he 
was  not  in  sympathy.  In  1894  he  was  the  unsuc- 
cessful nominee  of  the  People's  party  for  mem- 
ber of  congress.  In  1890  he  was  city  attorney  of 
Helena.  In  November,  1896,  he  was  elected  gov- 
ernor of  Montana  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and 
to  his  distinguished  gubernatorial  services  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  Fraternally  Mr. 
Smith  is  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Order  of  Pyra- 
mids, while  professionally  he  holds  membership 
in  the  Montana  Bar  Association.  On  April  9, 
1878,  Gov.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Catherine  Crossland,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
the  daughter  of  Col.  Edward  Crossland,  the  able 
preceptor  of  the  Governor's  law  studies.  Two 
children.  Mary  H.  and  Edward  C.  grace  their 
home. 


pHARLES  SPEAR.— One  of  the  enterprising 
V,'  and  successful  young  business  men  of  Yellow- 
stone county  is  Charles  Spear,  and  his  practical 
experience  has  been  gained  entirely  in  Montana, 
of  which  state  he  has  been  a  resident  from  his 
fifteenth  year.  He  is  now  cashier  of  Billings  State 
Bank,  and  a  representative  citizen  of  the  county. 
He  is  a  native  of  Atchison  county.  Mo.,  born  on 
May  15,  i860,  the  son  of  Willis  and  Jane  (Fer- 
guson) Spear,  both  of  whom  reside  in  Billings, 
the  father  having  been  for  many  years  an  agri- 
culturist in  Missouri  and  Montana.  He  is  the  son 
of  John  Spear,  a  prominent  fanner  of  Missouri, 
where  his  death  occurred.  After  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  county  until  1873,  Charles 
Spear  came  with  his  parents  to  Alontana.  where 
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the  family  located  on  a  ranch  on  Flmt  creek,  near 
Phillipsbiirg,  Granite  county,  where  the  father  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  stockraising,  receiving  as- 
sistance from  his  son.  In  1877  Charles  entered 
the  public  school  at  Deer  Lodge,  and  thereafter 
went  to  school  alternate  years  until  1882,  the  last 
year  being  spent  in  the  college  at  that 
place,  he  working  on  the  ranch  during  va- 
cations and  when  not  busied  with  his  studies. 
In  1882  he  located  at  Junction.  Yellowstone  coun- 
ty, where  he  was  employed  in  the  mercantile  house 
of  Paul  McCormick,  continuing  to  be  thus  en- 
gaged until  the  spring  of  1890,  when  he  formed 
a  grocery  partnership  with  W.  H.  Donovan  in 
pjillings.  In  February,  1900,  Mr.  Spear  sold  out 
to  the  Donovan-McCormick  Company.  He  was 
then  engaged  in  the  insurance  business,  in  part- 
nership with  Henry  White,  until  January  I,  1902, 
when  he  sold  his  interest  to  Mr.  White  and  organ- 
ized the  BilHngs  State  Bank.  In  his  political  pro- 
clivities Mr.  Spear  is  Republican,  an  active  worker 
in  the  party.  In  1889  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
county  commissioners  of  Yellowstone  county,  and 
in  1900  he  was  appointed  county  assessor,  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  Richard  C.  Wells.  His  fra- 
ternal relations  are  with  Ashlar  Lodge  No.  29, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Billings  Chapter  Xo.  6,  R.  A. 
M.,  and  Aldemar  Commandery  No.  5,  K.  T.,  and 
he  is  now  eminent  commander  of  the  chivalric 
body  last  mentioned.  He  is  also  a  noble  of  Al- 
geria Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  while  he  is 
also  a  member  of  the  LTnited  Workmen. 

On  July  27,  1886,  Mr.  Spear  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Frances  Gruwell,  daughter  of  Hon. 
C.  O.  Gruwell,  of  Billings.  They  have  four 
daughters,  Clara,  Dora,  Glad3^s  and  Frances. 


"\1MLLIS  SPEAR.— One  of  the  sterling  pio- 
VV  neer  citizens  residing  in  Billings,  Yellow- 
stone county,  Willis  Spear  is  one  of  the  few  sur- 
viving veterans  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  was  also 
one  of  the  California  argonauts  of  1849,  while  his 
life  has  been  one  of  usefulness  and  honor.  He 
i3  now  living  retired  from  active  labors,  having 
well  earned  rest  and  repose  in  his  declining  years. 
Mr.  Spear  was  born  in  New  York  on  January  12, 
1824,  son  of  John  and  Polly  (Osborn)  Spear,  the 
former  of  whom,  a  farmer,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, on  February  24,  1788,  and  whose  death 
occurred  in  1886,  at  the  remarkable  ag-e  of  nine- 


ty-eight years.  His  parents  were  David  and  Mary 
(Clark)  Spear,  and  the  latter  was  a  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Richard  Clark,  who  came  to  America 
on  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  The  maternal  grand- 
parents of  Mr.  Spear  were  Moses  and  Mary  (Shaw) 
Osborn,  the  former  being  a  miller  in  Hartford, 
Conn.  Six  months  after  his  birth  Air.  Spear's 
parents  removed  to  Ohio,  locating  on  the  shore 
of  Lake  Erie  until  1834,  when  they  removed  to 
Wood  county  and  thence  in  1837  to  Noble  county, 
Ind.  Willis  had  in  the  meantime  secured  such 
education  as  he  could  in  the  primitive  log  school 
houses,  and  he  then  served  an  apprenticeship  at 
the  carpenter  trade,  becoming  a  skilled  work- 
man. In  1839,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  left 
home  and  secured  employment  on  a  Mississippi 
steamboat  and  was  identified  with  river  naviga- 
tion in  various  capacities  until  1847,  when  he  en- 
listed for  service  in  the  Mexican  war  in  the  quar- 
termaster's department  and  serving  until  the  close 
of  the  conflict. 

In  1849  h^  joined  the  throng  of  gold  seekers 
going  to  California,  making  the  trip  by  way  of 
Texas  and  the  southern  route,  and  making  his 
way  to  the  gold  diggings,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  placer  mining  for  a  short  time.  He  then  went 
to  San  Francisco,  where  he  worked  for  one  year 
for  Nathaniel  Gray,  an  undertaker.  In  1851,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  Jonathan  P.  Adams, 
purchased  a  sloop  and  for  two  years  they  engaged 
in  freighting  on  the  bay,  when  he  sold  his  interest 
and  in  1853  he  returned  to  Indiana  for  a  visit  and 
thence  went  to  Iowa,  whither  his  parents  had  re- 
moved in  1846.  There  he  engaged  in  farming 
until  1855  when  he  removed  to  Nodaway  county. 
Mo.,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  farming 
and  operating  a  sawmill.  In  i860  he  removed  to 
Atchison  county,  where  he  owned  and  conducted 
a  flouring  mill  for  three  years,  after  which  he  re- 
sumed farming  operations  and  continued  in  this 
industry  in  Missouri  until  1874.  when  he  came  to 
Montana,  locating  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  where 
he  engaged  in  ranching  and  also  conducted  a 
hotel.  In  1883  he  removed  to  Sheridan  county, 
Wyo.,  where  on  a  large  tract  of  land  he  engaged 
successfully  in  stockraising  on  an  extensive  scale 
until  May,  1896,  when  he  resigned  the  manage- 
ment to  his  sons  and  removed  to  Billings,  where 
he  has  since  made  his  home.  In  politics  Mr. 
Spear  is  one  of  the  veteran  members  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  whose  principles  he  has  supported 
from  its  organization,  and  he  takes  justifiable  pride 
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in  his  allegiance  to  the  "grand  old  party."  While 
a  resident  of  Missouri  he  served  four  years  as 
postmaster  at  Sweet  Home,  Nodaway  county,  and 
a  number  of  years  as  school  trustee  and  also  as 
constable.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Patrons  of  Husbandry,  commonly  designated 
Grangers.  On  October  17,  1853,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Spear  to  Mrs.  Jane  Wood, 
of  Hamilton,  Ind.,  she  being  the  daughter  of 
Jonathan  and  Catherine  (Richie)  Ferguson.  She 
has  two  children  by  her  first  marriage,  McKin- 
ley  (deceased),  and  Lormda  Jane,  the  widow  of 
Christopher  Schneider,  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Spear  have  these  children:  Oceanna  is  the 
wife  of  L.  M.  Hoyt,  of  Bozeman ,  Mary  is  the 
wife  of  Paul  McCormick,  of  Billings,  John  is  de- 
ceased, Charles  E.  resides  in  Billings,  Willis  M.  is 
on  the  ranch  in  Wyoming,  Emma  L.  is  the  wife  of 
J.  S.  Dewitt,  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho,  and  William 
H.,  who  is  associated  in  the  management  of  the 
Wvoming  ranch. 


HON.  WM.  O.  SPEER.— In  the  ancestry  of  this 
honored  citizen,  eminent  jurist  and  distin- 
guished public  servant  of  Montana,  the  blood  of 
two  peoples,  forever  and  everywhere  renowned 
for  their  love  of  liberty  and  their  great  industrial 
enterprise,  is  commingled.  His  paternal  grand- 
father emigrated  to  the  United  States  from  the 
north  of  Ireland  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  where  he  be- 
came an  industrious  and  prosperous  farmer ;  and 
where,  after  a  life  well  spent  in  the  service  of 
church  and  state,  he  was  called  to  rest.  He  was  a 
lay  member  of  the  Covenanters'  church,  and  took 
a  leading  part  in  forming  and  establishing  the 
new  division  of  that  denomination.  The  Judge's 
father  was  Robert  Speer,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  Judge  was  born  August  26,  1846, 
and  his  mother  was  Charlotte  (Covert)  Speer,  of 
Butler  county  in  the  same  state,  whose  forefathers 
came  from  Holland,  settled  in  America  at  an  early 
period,  and  made  a  glorious  record  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  independence  of  their  adopted  country. 
In  1855  Robert  Speer  and  family  removed  to  Dav- 
enport, Iowa,  where  he  prospered  as  a  carpenter 
and  builder  until  his  death,  which  occurred  Jan- 
uary 28,  1896.  Of  their  seven  children  Judge 
Speer  was  the  eldest.  He  received  his  education 
principally  at  Davenport,   and  was   noted   in  his 


school  days  for  studious  habits  and  a  keen  desire 
for  knowledge.  After  leaving  school  he  read  law 
in  the  office  of  Brown  &  Campbell,  well'  known 
throughout  their  own  and  adjacent  states  as  coun- 
sellors of  learning  and  power.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1874  and  immediately  began  legal 
practice. 

From  the  very  beginning  success  attended  his 
efforts,  and  soon  offers  of  partnerships  came  to 
him  from  older  members  of  the  bar.  He  formed 
one  with  N.  Samuel  Mitchell,  which  proved  of 
mutual  advantage,  and  was  continued  until  the 
Judge  decided  to  come  west.  This  he  did  in  1880, 
locating  at  Butte,  where  he  began  a  professional 
and  political  career  which  has  been  a  source  of 
honor  and  profit  to  him  and  of  great  and  important 
service  to  the  state.  Only  two  years  after  his  ar- 
rival in  the  city  he  was  nominated  by  his  party 
for  the  office  of  district  attorney.  He  made  a 
brilliant  canvass,  but  was  unable  to  overcome 
the  .  large  adverse  majority,  and  was  defeated 
by  W.  Y.  Pemberton.  In  1884,  however,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  territorial  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  rendered  distinguished  service  as 
chairman  of  its  judiciary  committee.  In  1887  he 
was  elected  city  attorney  of  Butte,  and  was  re- 
elected in  1888.  In  1889,  however,  he  was  de- 
feated for  the  same  office  by  the  late  Frank  E. 
Corbett.  The  next  year  he  was  appointed  the 
superintendent  of  the  census  for  the  state,  by 
the  federal  government,  and  in  1892  was  nomi- 
nated for  judge  of  the  Second  judicial  district  of 
Silver  Bow  county.  He  was  successful  at  the  elec- 
tion, defeating  W.  Y.  Merrill,  served  out  his  term 
of  four  years,  and  retired  from  active  connection 
with  the  legal  profession. 

Politically  Judge  Speer  always  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  party  up  to  1896.  He  then  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  Silver  Republicans.  The 
public  interests  of  his  home  locality  have  ever  had 
his  close,  intelligent  and  serviceable  attention. 
Nothing  that  he  thought  could  be  of  advantage  to 
the  community  failed  to  enlist  his  earnest  and 
vigorous  support.  He  is  practically  the  father  of 
Silver  Bow  county,  having  been  one  of  the  most 
active  and  enthusiastic  promoters  of  its  organiza- 
tion, calling  the  first  meeting  at  which  the  project 
was  considered,  and  never  ceasing  in  his  forceful 
efforts  until  the  desired  end  was  attained.  During 
his  term  of  office  as  city  attorney  of  Butte,  he,  in 
effect,  re-created  the  city,  transforming  it  from  a 
state  of  general  lawlessness  to  one  of  decency  and 
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order,  and  establishing  it  fully  under  a  systematic 
municipal  government.  Prior  to  his  time  the  or- 
dinances had  been  conflicting  and  many  of  them 
carelessly  drawn,  so  that  there  was  want  of  the 
necessary  unity  of  purpose  and  harmony  of  im- 
port to  make  them  effective. 

Judge  Speer  was  married  January  10,  1895,  to 
Mrs.  Lina  H.  Koehler,  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
He  has  never  given  much  attention  to  fraternal  so- 
cieties, but  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  '  Since  his  retirement  from  the  bench 
he  has  devoted  himself  particularly  to  looking 
after  his  business  mterests.  In  1899  he  erected 
the  Princeton  block,  one  of  the  finest  residence 
properties  in  the  city,  as  well  as  the  first  modern 
flat  building  erected  in  the  state.  The  sun  of  life 
for  this  interesting  gentleman  is  yet  at  its  meridian 
height,  but  he  can  see  blooming  and  fructifying 
around  him  a  portion  of  the  primeval  wilderness 
which  he  has  helped  to  make  radiant  with  the 
presence  of  ideas — to  plant  and  people  with  benef- 
icent activity  and  enduring  joy — its  chaotic  con- 
ditions now  brought  into  harmonious  and  sys- 
tematic fertility,  its  stores  of  hidden  wealth  re- 
vealed and  fashioned  to  multiform  beneficence,  its 
social  and  poHtical  fabric  founded  on  a  firm  basis 
looking  to  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number :  and  can  feel  the  comfort  which  must 
spring  from  the  certainty  that  he  has  borne  his 
full  share  in  producing  these  results. 


I  ORENZO  WINCHESTER  STACY.— Among 
i-/  the  extensive  stockgrowers  of  Montana  is  Mr. 
Stacy,  now  a  resident  of  Miles  City.  From  his 
boyhood  he  has  been  familiar  with  the  free  life 
of  the  plains  and  mountains,  and  had  many  thrill- 
ing experiences  and  interesting  episodes  during 
his  long  career  in  the  west.  A  brief  review  of  his 
life  history  will  be  read  with  interest  and  will  be 
a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  life  and  its  accom- 
plishment. The  original  American  ancestors  of 
Mr.  Stacy  were  early  English  settlers  in  the  Mas- 
sachusetts colony  and  some  of  them  were  active 
participants  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Mr. 
Stacy  himself  was  born  in  Athens  county,  Ohio, 
on  the  24th  of  August,  1850,  the  fourth  of  the 
five  children  of  Joel  and  Sally  A.  (Elston)  Stacy, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in   Massachusetts 


and  the  latter  in  Pennsylvania.  Joel  Stacy  was  an 
early  settler  in  Ohio,  a  pioneer  farmer,  where  he 
developed  a  fine  farm  and  passed  the  residue  of 
his  life.  His  death  and  also  that  of  his  wife  oc- 
curred in  the  early  'sixties.  Of  their  five  children 
three  are  now  living,  namely:  Mary  Frances, 
wife  of  W.  H.  Vorhes,  Nelsonville,  Ohio ;  Orinda, 
wife  of  N.  I.  Dixon,  Longstreth,  Ohio,  and  Lor- 
enzo W. 

Lo.renzo  W.  Stacy  left  school  at  the  early  age 
!)■'  twelve  years,  then  accompanying  his  brother 
Webster  to  Kansas,  and  engaging  in  the  hunt- 
ing of  bufifalo  on  the  great  plains  of  the  interme- 
diate west,  the  two  having  their  own  outfit.  Here 
the  boy  waxed  strong  in  spirit  and  physique,  and 
his  naturally  self  reliant  nature  was  strengthened. 
Later  he  engaged  in  trading  with  the  Indians, 
establishing  himself  at  a  post  in  the  panhandle  of 
Texas.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  here  note  that 
Mr.  Stacy  secured  a  bufifalo  calf  which  he  raised, 
making  it  a  pet.  After  it  was  a  year  old  the  ani- 
mal traveled  with  the  party,  and  when  camp  was 
made  it  would  often  find  its  way  during  the  night 
to  Mr.  Stacy's  head  and  waken  him  by  its  grunting, 
not  being  satisfied  until  it  had  accomplished  this 
result.  It  would  follow  him  any  distance  and, 
if  strangers  approached,  would  put  its  head  under 
his  arm  and  resent  emphatically  any  attempt  to 
touch  him.  He  kept  this  buffalo  until  he  arrived 
at  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  when  it  caused  trouble  by 
uprooting  and  despoiling  the  gardens  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  it  was  necessary  to  picket  it  with  a  rope, 
with  which  it  finally  became  entangled  and  was 
thrown  so  as  to  break  its  neck.  Mr.  Stacy  suc- 
cessfully traded  with  the  Indians  in  the  south- 
west, and  effected  a  personal  treaty  with  the 
Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes,  which  was  known  as 
the  Stacy  treaty.  The  circumstances  of  the  treaty 
are  these :  His  trading  party  was  surrounded  by 
about  2,000  Indians  at  Paladora  Canon,  in  1873, 
and  the  United  States  marshal  warned  Mr.  Stacy 
to  fly,  but  with  six  employees  he  had  come 
especially  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  his  tenac- 
ity and  intrepid  daring  prompted  him  to  carry  out 
his  object.  After  he  had  been  thus  warned  Mr. 
Stacv  at  once  determined  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
chief.  Powder  Face,  made  his  way  to  the  Indian 
camp  and  passed  through  the  entire  band  of  howl- 
ing savages  to  the  chief's  tepee.  Here  he  dis- 
mounted and  was  immediately  attacked  by  the 
chief's  dog,  which  bit  his  left  leg  nearly  to  the 
bone.    Mr.  Stacy,  however,  explained  his  situation 
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and  intention  to  the  chief,  who  called  a  council. 
At  this  the  Indians  sat  in  a  circle  and  finally  the 
chief  handed  Mr.  Stacy  the  pipe  of  peace,  which 
he  puffed  with  due  solemnity,  being  much  en- 
couraged by  this  action.  He  invited  Powder  Face 
and  his  squaw  to  dinner  the  next  day  and  gave 
them  a  good  meal,  and  the  doughty  chieftain  then 
made  a  treaty  to  this  effect :  That  his  people  would 
thereafter  trade  with  the  brave  white  man  with- 
out molesting  him.  Powder  Face  further  mani- 
fested his  good  will  by  tanning  robes  for  him. 
When  the  Indians  left  that  section  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Powder  Face  and  his  wife  presented 
Mr.  Stacy  with  a  fine  suit  of  Indian  clothes,  a  big 
shawl  and  a  pair  of  shoes,  and  a  silver  finger-ring. 
The  chief  always  continued  a  strong  friend  of 
Mr.  Stacy,  and  lived  to  a  venerable  age,  dying 
about  1892. 

After  trading  with  the  Indians  for  three  years 
Mr.  Stacy  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  in  the 
Indian  territory,  and  had  an  extensive  range  under 
fence.  He  disposed  of  his  interests  here  in  1882, 
and  the  next  year  came  to  Montana.  In  the  fall 
of  1883  he  went  south  and  purchased  cattle,  which 
he  trailed  through  to  Montana,  arriving  in  August, 
1884.  He  located  on  the  range  between  the 
Powder  and  Tongue  rivers,  and  often  ran  5,000 
head  of  cattle.  He  handled  thousands  of  cattle 
each  vear  until  he  sold  out  in  1889.  He  did  not, 
however,  withdraw  from  the  cattle  business,  and 
has  still  large  herds.  He  utilizes  the  range  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  in 
Custer  county.  In  this  industry  he  is  connected 
with  the  Swifts,  of  Chicago,  South  Omaha  and 
Kansas  City,  the  Custer  county  herd  bearing  the 
brand  of  "L.  U." 

Mr.  Stacy  is  a  director  of  the  State  National 
Bank,  of  Miles  City,  in  which  he  is  a  large  stock- 
holder, is  interested  in  the  mercantile  business 
of  Lakin  &  Westfall  and  is  the  owner  of  improved 
business  and  residence  properties  in  Miles  City, 
where  he  makes  his  home  in  a  commodious  and 
attractive  residence  of  modern  architectural  design 
and  conveniences,  one  of  the  best  in  the  town. 
The  family  pass  their  winters  in  Florida  or  Cali- 
fornia. In  politics  Mr.  Stacy  is  a  Republican,  and 
takes  interest  in  the  public  welfare  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  state,  but  has  never  sought  pub- 
lic office,  being  distinctively  a  business  man.  On 
the  6th  of  December,  1888,  Mr.  Stacy  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  L.  Hotchkiss,  who 
was  born  in  Connecticut,  the  daughter  of  Steven 


G.  and  Augusta  (Stevensj  Hotchkiss,  of  old  \ew 
England  stock.  To  this  union  have  been  born  four 
children,  Edward  W.,  Florence,  Lorenzo  Win- 
chester, Jr.,  and  Frances  May. 


T  SAAC  S.  STAFFORD,  M.  D.— From  their  ear- 
1  liest  appearance  in  English  history  the  Staffords 
have  been  a  courtly  race,  numbering  fair  daughters 
with  all  the  graceful  attributes  of  refined  and  ele- 
vated womanhood,  and  brave  sons  of  stern  convic- 
tion, ever  willing  to  stake  their  life  and  all  on  their 
belief.  The  progenitor  of  the  family  on  English 
soil  came  with  William  the  Conqueror  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings, 
where  the  Saxon  rule  was  crushed.  From  that 
time  the  name  of  Stafford  has  been  prominent  in 
all  events  of  importance  noted  in  English  chron- 
icles. The  family  was  loyal  to  the  Stuarts,  and 
its  head,  Thomas  Stafford,  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Pretender  in  1715  and  was  active  in  raising 
the  country  in  his  interest.  But  when  the  cause 
was  lost  at  Derwentwater  and  Preston,  he  took 
refuge  in  America,  settling  in  Massachusetts.  This 
Thomas  Stafford  was  the  great-great-great-grand- 
father of  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Stafford,  of  Pony,  who  was 
born  in  Chenango  count}-,  X.  V.,  on  June  i,  1829, 
son  of  Isaac  and  Lucy  (Seymour)  Stafford,  the 
former  a  native  of  Vermont  and  the  latter  of 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.  His  grandfather.  Isaac 
Stafford,  and  his  great-grandfather,  John  Stafford, 
were  natives  of  Rhode  Island.  The  grandfather 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  conspicuous  on  the  glorious  field  of 
Bennington  under  General  Stark.  The  father  lived 
in  times  of  peace,  and  followed  the  quiet  pursuit  of 
an  agriculturist  in  New  York,  where  he  married 
and  made  his  home  until  1856,  when  he  removed 
to  Illinois,  where  he  died  in  1883  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six,  leaving  six  children. 

Dr.  Stafford  began  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  county,  then  attended  the 
excellent  academy  at  Oxford,  N.  Y.  He  there  be- 
gan the  study  of  medicine,  continuing  it  in  St. 
Louis,  and  was  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  College  in  1855.  He  entered  upon  medical 
practice  at  Grafton,  III.,  but  one  year  later  removed 
to  Courtland  in  the  same  state  where  the  next  two 
vears  were  passed.  In  1859  he  joined  the  stampede 
to  Pike's  Peak,  where  he  remained  nntil  1863,  prac- 
ticing his   profession,   mining,   and  performing  the 
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thousand  other  services  required  of  a  professional 
man  in  a  new  country.  In  1863  he  made  a  visit  to 
Illinois,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  he  came  to 
Montana,  making  the  trip  from  Courtland,  111.,  by 
horse  and  mule  teams.  The  train  was  small,  but  by 
good  management  kept  ahead  of  the  Indian  troubles 
all  the  way,  and  arrived  at  Virginia  City  June  11. 
The  Doctor  located  at  Alder  gulch  and  passed  his 
first  year  in  Montana  in  prospecting  with  no  great 
success.  The  next  year  he  did  better  at  McClel- 
lan's  gulch,  and  so  he  continued  prospecting  in 
connection  with  his  practice,  at  various  places,  in- 
cluding Snake  river,  until  1868,  when  he  located 
on  Norwegian  creek,  and  for  three  years  followed 
mining  for  himself,  but  with  only  moderate  suc- 
cess. The  next  two  years  he  practiced  medicine 
at  Sterling,  and  in  1873  took  up  a  ranch  on  Upper 
Willow  creek  on  which  he  conducted  profitable 
stockraising  for  a  number  of  years  ^hen  sold  it  and 
removed  to  Pony. 

Dr.  StafTord  was  married  in  November,  1875,  to 
Mrs.  Annie  M.  Young,  a  native  of  Ohio,  at  the 
time  of  the  marriage  a  widow  with  several  children. 
The  Stafford  children  are  Lucy,  now  Mrs.  W.  O. 
Peck,  of  Pony,  and  Isaac  S.,  Jr.,  a  resident  of 
British  Columbia.  By  his  unvarying  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  by  his  valuable  public  services  in 
official  stations,  the  Doctor  has  carried  out  the  tra- 
ditions of  his  family  and  found  scope  for  some  of 
the  better  phases  of  his  own  intellectual  make-up. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  legislature,  a  school 
trustee  and  clerk,  and  has  served  in  other  public 
capacities,  always  with  credit  to  himself  and  benefit 
to  the  people.  In  fraternal  relations  he  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order.  The  life  of  a  Montana 
country  physician  when  Dr.  Stafiford  began  practice 
here  was  full  of  toil  and  called  for  stern  endur- 
ance. The  day's  work,  and  often  that  of  the  night, 
covered  many  miles  of  hard  riding  on  horseback, 
in  storm  of  wind,  or  rain,  or  snow,  over  bad  roads 
or  where  there  was  none,  through  a  wild  country, 
to  visit  families  remote  from  towns  and  from  one 
another.  Their  hardships  and'  adventures,  though 
thrilling  to  us  in  the  recital,  seemed  to  the  physi- 
cians in  the  experience  only  the  regular  and  natural 
features  of  their  daily  vocation.  They  were  sturdy 
men.  inured  to  toil  and  exposure,  and  knew  no 
other  life.  Moreover,  nature,  distributing  her  fa- 
vors with  a  system  of  constant  balances  and  compen- 
sations, gave  them  through  their  very  hardships  a 
flexibility  of  function  and  a  toughness  of  fibre 
which  kept  them  in  condition  for  ^heir  work,  and 


enabled  them  to  continue  it  long  and  do  it  well. 
Doctor  Stafford  may  properly  attribute  much  of  the 
vigor  of  body  and  mind  and  elasticity  of  spirit  which 
he  now  enjoys  to  his  continued  exercise  on  horse- 
back during  the  long  period  of  liis  ])ractici.'. 


EMIL  STARZ.— Among  the  progressive  busi- 
ness men  of  Helena  is  Emil  Starz,  for  he  holds 
distinguished  prestige  in  the  ranlsg  of  chemists  and 
pharmacists.  The  great  German  empire,  where 
sterling  character  and  thorough  education  are  ever 
held  in  the  highest  estimation,  has  contributed  in  a 
a  large  degree  to  the  best  citizenship  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic,  and  Emil  Starz,  himself  a  native  of 
Germany,  descends  from  fine  old  German  families 
long  identified  with  the  annals  of  the  magnificent 
empire.  He  was  born  in  Stuttgart,  Wurtemberg, 
on  September  18,  1865,  the  son  of  Jacob  John  and 
Julia  (Schick)  Starz,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  Stuttgart  and  the  latter  in  Heilbronn,  and 
her  father  was  an  officer  in  Napoleon's  army  during 
the  war  in  Russia  and  the  retreat  from  Moscow. 
Jacob  J.  Starz,  in  the  government  postal  service  of 
Germany,  was  an  officer  for  forty-five  years,  and 
he  is  now  living  in  the  famous  Black  Forest  district. 
Emil  Starz  entered  the  gymnasium  in  Stuttgart 
at  the  age  of  eight  years  and  there  continued  his 
studies  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen, 
when,  in  1880,  he  entered  a  large  pharmaceutical  es- 
tablishment at  Reutlingen  where  he  served  a 
three-years  apprenticeship,  still  continuing  his 
studies  and  attending  school  at  such  hours  as  his 
duties  permitted.  He  devoted  himself  assiduously 
to  his  profession,  and  was  finally  graduated  as  a 
pharmacist  with  high  honors.  He  continued  as  a 
clerk  for  three  years,  and  then  in  the  Polytechnic 
high  school  continued  his  studies  three  years,  spe- 
cially devoting  himself  to  chemistry  and  kindred 
branches.  At  the  end  of  his  course  he  passed  the 
government  examination,  receiving  so  high  a 
standing  that  he  was  exempted  from  military 
service  after  one  year.  Then  in  the  city  of  Mann- 
heim, Baden,  he  was  employed  in  a  drug  store  for 
a  time,  after  which  he  was  thus  engaged  in 
Esslingen,  Wurtemberg,  where  he  remained  until 
1 89 1,  when  he  responded  to  the  overtures  of  an 
uncle  living  in  Montana  and  decided  to  come 
hither.  From  New  York  he  came  directly  to 
Helena,  where  he  established  a  drug  store  and  a 
finely  equipped  laboratory,  the  first  in  the  state. 
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Continuing  in  these  lines  of  enterprise,  Mr. 
Starz  has  held  precedence  in  his  profession,  of  which 
he  is  one  of  the  ablest  exponents  in  the  state.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Pharmaceutical  and 
the  American  Chemical  associations,  and  of  a  simi- 
lar organization  in  Germany.  In  the  Montana 
Pharmaceutical  Association  he  had  the  distinction 
of  being  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  pharmacy 
in  the  state.  Mr.  Starz  has  given  much  original 
research  and  investigation  in  lines  incident  to 
chemistry,  in  which  his  dictums  are  practically  au- 
thoritative, so  broad  and  exact  is  his  knowledge  of 
them.  He  invented  a  wine  tester,  whose  practical 
value  was  so  manifest  that  it  was  patented  and 
speedily  sold  to  a  large  eastern  manufacturing 
house.  He  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  flora  of  Mon- 
tana, and  accumulated  one  of  the  finest  collections 
extant  which  he  generously  presented  to  the  College 
of  Pharmacy  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Fraternally  Mr. 
Starz  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  Protective 
Order  of  Elks  and  the  Freemasons,  and  in  politics 
gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic  party.  Since 
coming  to  Montana  he  has  made  two  visits  to  his 
fatherland.  In  August,  1893,  while  in  Germany  on 
a  visit,  Mr.  Starz  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Thekla  Leins,  who  like  himself  was  born  in 
Stuttgart.  They  have  two  children,  Oscar  and 
Elvira. 


pHARLES  W.  CANNON.— The  exigencies  of 
L.'  life  on  the  frontier  of  a  new  country  required 
and  developed  unusual  elements  of  physical  and 
moral  character  in  the  people  who  settle  it.  For 
the  conditions  with  which  they  have  to  deal  are 
unlike  those  of  other  sections,  and  are  practically 
unprovided  for  by  the  rules  of  conduct  growing 
out  of  ordinary  experience.  And  nowhere  in 
the  world  has  there  appeared  a  race  of  men  and 
women  more  hardy,  more  resourceful,  more  te- 
nacious of  purpose,  or  more  prolific  of  wonderful 
achievements  than  the  pioneers  of  America.  With 
undaunted  courage  they  stepped  into  the  heart  of 
the  primal  wilderness,  and  true  lords  of  the 
heritage,  as  they  were,  commanded  its  untamed 
conditions  to  "stand  ruled." 

Of  this  heroic  type  is  Charles  Wesley  Cannon,  of 
Helena,  one  of  the  first,  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
one  of  the  most  serviceable  of  Montana's  great 
race  of  pioneers.  From  what  is  known  of  him, 
the  judicious  chronicler  would  expect  to  find  in 
tracing  his  genealogy  men  of  large  mold  and  great 


force  of  character  among  his  ancestors.  And  such 
in  fact  they  were.  Jan  Cannon,  the  founder  of  the 
Cannon  family  in  America,  was  a  French  Hugue- 
not, who  sought  refuge  from  religious  persecution 
in  his  own  country  after  the  edict  of  Nantes  was 
revoked,  by  immigating  to  America  as  early  as 
1692,  and  settling  in  New  York  city,  where  he  was 
for  many  years  a  prominent  merchant  and  leading 
citizen.  His  descendants  have  dignified  and 
adorned  the  annals  of  his  adopted  country  in  every 
line  of  manly  strength  and  womanly  grace,  in 
peace  and  war.  One  of  them,  George  Cannon, 
the  father  of  our  subject,  was  the  son  of  James 
LeGrand  Cannon,  of  Stratford,  Conn.  He  mar- 
ried Miss  Marguerette  White,  daughter  of  Dr. 
White,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Charles  W.  Cannon,  their  third  son,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  July  i,  1833,  and  at  an  early  age 
removed  with  his  parents  to  Iowa,  which  was  at 
that  time  a  part  of  what  was  known  as  the  terri- 
tory of  Michigan.  The  father  established  himself 
as  a  merchant  in  Dubuque  and  there  the  son  passed 
his  boyhood,  receiving  his  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  Upon  the  failure  of  his  father's 
health,  the  merchant's  entire  business  devolved 
upon  Charles,  at  that  time  but  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Thus  care  and  responsibility,  which  usually  comes 
with  mature  years,  proved  in  this  case,  as  it  has 
done  in  the  career  of  more  than  one  successful 
man,  a  severe  but  most  valuable  schooling.  The 
boy  showed  enterprise  and  ability  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business  and  became  rich  in  experience. 

In  1859  he  entered  into  partnership  with  George 
B.  Smith,  and  under  the  name  of  Cannon  & 
Smith  the  firm  became  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  successful  in  the  state  of  Iowa.  In  1863, 
soon  after  a  double  bereavement  by  the  death  of 
their  father  and  only  sister,  Mr.  Cannon  and  his 
younger  brother  Henry  determined  to  leave  the 
scene  of  their  sorrow  and  identify  themselves  with 
the  far  west.  Mr.  Cannon  sold  out  his  business 
to  advantage,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  the 
journey  was  begun  toward  the  mining  region. 
The  young  men  crossed  the  plains  with  their  own 
team  and  wagon,  taking  the  route  via  Omaha,, 
north  Platte  river  and  Lander's  cutoff.  The 
trip  was  tedious,  for  the  most  part,  occasioned  by 
hardships  and  privations  during  the  five  months 
consumed  in  reaching  Virginia  City,  Mont.  But 
they  were  exciting  and  perilous  episodes.  Twice 
they  were  attacked  by  parties  of  Sioux  Indians 
and  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 
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-Vrriving  in  Virginia  City,  they  immediately  be- 
gan merchandising  under  the  firm  name  of  Cannon 
Bros.,  but  upon  the  announcement  of  the  discovery 
of  the  extensive  gold  mines  in  Last  Chance  gulch 
(Helena)  the  following  spring,  Charles  W.  Cannon 
immediately  set  out  for  the  new  Eldorado,  and 
opened  another  business  house  under  the  name  of 
Cannon  &  Quade.  Out  of  this  firm,  later  on, 
grew  that  of  Kerchival,  Cannon  &  Co.,  which  as 
a  wholesale  grocery  and  depot  of  mining  supplies, 
l^ecame  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  ter- 
ritory. In  1867  they  paid  one  freight  bill  (sixteen 
cents  per  pound)  of  $67,000  from  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
via  Fort  Benton  to  Helena.  Mr.  Cannon  with  keen 
discernment  foresaw  the  bright  future  of  Helena, 
and  retired  from  mercantile  pursuits  ip  1882,  to  give 
his  entire  attention  to  real  estate  and  the  mining 
business.  In  both  these  directions  he  was  uni- 
formly successful  and  in  a  few  years  became 
wealthy.  To-day  he  is  one  of  the  largest  taxpay- 
ers in  the  counties  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  Cascade 
and  Silver  Bow,  and  one  of  Helena's  most  enter- 
prising citizens.  He  has  platted  and  sold  several 
additions  to  the  city  of  Helena,  and  is  now  a  large 
owner  of  real  estate  in  Helena,  Butte  and  Great 
Falls,  besides  mining  properties  in  Montana  and 
Idaho,  some  of  which  are  very  rich.  He  was  prac- 
tically the  father  of  gas,  electric  light  and  street 
railway  system  of  Helena,  his  son  having  driven 
the  first  nail  in  one  enterprise  and  his  daughter 
having  lighted  the  first  gas  lighted  m  the  city,  and 
he  owning,  in  connection  with  Col.  Broadwater, 
two-thirds  of  the  assets  of  each  of  the  companies. 
He  was  president  of  each,  also  vice-president  of 
the  Montana  Central  Railroad  and  director  in  the 
Montana  National  Bank  for  several  years.  In  all 
of  his  business  ventures  Mr.  Cannon  has  been  emi- 
nently successful.  Prosperity  has  always  attended 
him  and  he  has  become  one  of  the  moneyed  men  of 
the  state. 

Outside  of  his  enterprises  in  these  directions, 
Mr.  Cannon  and  his  brother,  Henry,  under  the 
firm  name  of  the  Cannon  Sheep  and  Cattle  Com- 
pany (incorporated),  are  among  the  largest  wool- 
growers  in  Montana.  The  wool  from  the  Cannon 
flock  demands  the  highest  prices  for  Montana  wool 
m  the  local  and  eastern  markets.  Their  r.anch 
comprises  16,000  acres,  requires  forty-seven  miles 
of  fence  to  enclose  it,  and  is  stocked  with  nearly 
20,000  sheep,  besides  cattle  and  horses.  This 
establishment-  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the 
latest   improved    farming   implements,   a   beautiful 


dwelling,  large  and  commodious  barns  and  out- 
buildings and  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  This  valua- 
ble property  is  under  the  direct  and  able  manage- 
ment of  Henry  Cannon. 

In  March,  1868,  Mr.  Cannon  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Catherine  B.  Martine,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Capt.  W.  W.  Martine,  of  Ithaca,  X.  Y. 
Mrs.  Cannon  is  a  lady  of  rare  culture  and  refine- 
ment, a  leader  in  society,  her  home  being  open  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  friends  who  never  fail 
of  a  most  hospitable  welcome.  Two  children 
have  blessed  their  home,  but  one  of  them,  Bernice 
Martinique,  a  beautiful  girl,  died  in  1889,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  William  LeGrand,  the  son, 
received  his  early  education  in  France  and  Ger- 
many and  was  prepared  for  college  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.  H.  .The  family  has  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  and  generally  spend  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  winter  in  New  York  city. 
Both  Mr.  Cannon  and  his  accomplished  wife  are 
members  of  the  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Cannon 
is  one  of  the  trustees  of  St.  Peter's  Hospital,  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Montana  Club,  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows. Mr.  Cannon  is  a  stanch  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, but  his  business  enterprises  have  so  complete- 
ly engaged  his  time  that  he  has  uniformly  refused 
to  hold  any  public  office.  But  in  developing  the 
resources  of  his  adopted  state,  he  has  probably 
contributed  more  effectually  toward  the  prosperity 
of  that  section  and  the  entire  country  than  he  could 
have  done  in  a  whole  lifetime  in  a  political  career. 


pEORGE  M.  STAFFORD.— Among  those 
vJ  whose  enterprise  and  well  directed  efforts 
have  lent  to  the  industrial  prestige  and  substantial 
progress  of  the  thriving  little  city  of  Lewistowi*, 
Fergus  county,  is  the  gentleman  whose  name  in- 
itiates this  review  and  who  is  there  engaged  in 
the  harness  and  saddlery  business. 

Mr.  Stafford  claims  the  state  of  Wisconsin  as 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  having  been  born  in  the 
town  of  Warren,  Marion  county,  on  the  31st  of 
March,  1850,  the  son  of  Joseph  V.  and  Minnie 
P..  (Nash)  Stafford,  natives  respectively  of  Ohio 
and  Vermont  and  now  residents  of  Canyon  Fcrr\-. 
Mont.  (For  more  family  details  see  sketch  of 
Joseph  V.  Stafford  elsewhere  in  this  work).  Our 
subject's  parents  removed  from  Wisconsin  to  Mon- 
tana in    18(^7  and   Mr.   Staffonl  received  his  earlv 
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education  in  Wisconsin  and  Montana,  going  there- 
after to  Dartmouth  College,  N.  H.,  where  he  was 
graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1881.  In 
1883  he  located  in  Lewistown,  where  he  purchased 
his  present  business,  which  he  has  successfully 
conducted,  with  an  excellent  trade.  He  has  the 
personal  esteem  of  the  people  of  this  section  of 
the  state. 

In  politics  Mr.  Stafford  is  a  stalwart  supporter 
of  the  Republican  party  and  the  principles  for 
which  it  stands.  With  the  exception  of  an  inter- 
regnum of  four  years  he  has  consecutively  been 
retained  in  the  office  of  county  surveyor  of 
Meagher  county  and  its  successor,  Fergus  county, 
since  1886.  His  work  in  this  connection  is  well 
and  faithfully  performed.  He  is  not  identified  with 
any  secret  orders. 

On  the  8th  of  November,  1892,  Mr.  Stafford 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Alice  E.  Watson, 
and  they  have  three  children,  Reginald  W.,  Made- 
line H.  and  George  M.,  Jr. 


HON.  G.  W.  STAPLETON.— From  one  of  the 
historic  old  plantations  of  South  Carolina, 
in  her  palmy  days  the  proudest  of  all  the  states, 
came  the  American  ancestry  of  Hon.  George  W. 
Stapleton,  of  Butte,  one  of  Montana's  most  eminent 
legal  counsellors,  whose  name  is  a  household  word 
throughout  this  and  adjoining  states.  Under  a 
laudable  migratory  spirit  which  kept  impelling 
them  to  the  outlook  for  new  worlds  to  conquer, 
the  family  went  on  leading  the  march  of  civili- 
zation westward  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
appearing  always  on  or  near  the  frontier — now  in 
Kentucky,  where  Mr.  Stapleton's  parents  were 
l»orn,  then  in  Indiana,  where  he  himself  first  saw 
the  light  of  day,  later  in  Illinois,  in  Iowa,  and 
so  on  until  in  Montana  he  planted  his  own  domes- 
tic shrine,  which  his  offspring  came  to  sanctify 
and  brighten. 

Mr.  Stapleton  was  born  in  Rush  county,  Ind., 
November  28,  1834.  As  has  been  noted,  his  par- 
ents, Cyrus  S.  and  Margaret  (Scott)  Stapleton, 
were  natives  of  Kentucky.  They  moved  from 
that  state  into  Indiana  soon  after  their  marriage, 
then  after  some  years  to  IlHnois,  and  later  still 
to  Iowa.  The  father  was  a  physician,  renowned, 
in  every  locaHty  where  he  practiced,  for  his  ex- 
tensive   professional    learning    and    skill    and    his 


charming  benignity  of  disposition  and  manner. 
The  mother  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six, 
leaving  six  children,  of  whom  three  are  still  living. 
The  public  schools  of  Iowa  and  an  excellent 
academy  at  Fort  Madison  in  that  state,  furnished 
Mr.  Stapleton  his  scholastic  training,  and  in  1852, 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Joseph  M. 
Casey,  at  Lancaster,  Iowa,  pursuing  it  with  such 
diligence  and  success  that  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  November,  1855,  when  he  was  barely 
of  age.  He  attended  the  courts  of  Iowa  for  fmn- 
years,  then  crossed  the  plains  to  Colorado,  and 
opened  an  office  there,  practicing  his  profession 
and  looking  out  for  good  business  opportunities 
until  1862.  In  that  year  he  removed  to  Montana, 
and  finding  the  market  neither  large  nor  active 
for  legal  attainments,  turned  his  attention  to  min- 
ing, which  proved  more  remunerative,  as  he  was 
among  the  first  to  discover  gold  in  paying  quan- 
tities in  the  territory.  This  discovery  was  made 
at  Grasshopper  creek,  and  there  he  founded  a  town 
which  is  a  thriving  entity  to-day,  and  which,  but 
for  his  modesty  and,  it  must  be  added,  superior 
judgment,  would  now  bear  his  name.  It  was  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  miners  along  the  creek  to 
call  the  new  town  after  him,  but,  as  it  was  in 
the  country  of  the  Bannack  Indians,  Mr.  Staple- 
ton  saw  greater  propriety  in  naming  it  after  them  ; 
and  so  it  is  "Bannack"  now  instead  of  "Staple- 
ton."  Here  he  followed  placer  mining  diHgently, 
and  at  different  periods  successfully  too,  taking 
out  sometimes  $20  a  pan  from  selected  dirt.  About 
a  mile  below  the  camp  he  purchased  a  claim,  where 
with  a  crude,  hand-made,  wooden  rocker  he  took 
out  gold  at  the  rate  of  from  $200  to  $500  a  day 
— fit  revenue  for  imperial  majesty  it  would  seem, 
and  yet  provisions  and  living  expenses  were  so 
high  that  he  was  considered  only  moderately  suc- 
cessful. In  1863  Alder  gulch  thrilled  the  western 
world  with  its  golden  music,  and,  hke  others,  lured  1 
by  the  voice  of  the  siren,  Mr.  Stapleton  "stam- 
l^eded"  for  that  favored  spot.  But  with  a  pru- 
dence and  forethought  unusual  in  times  of  great  i 
excitement,  he  halted  the  expedition  at  Beaver-J 
head  river  on  the  way,  long  enough  for  him  tc 
writ^  a  code  of  laws  for  the  government  of  thej 
new  camp — probably  the  first  codification  of  any 
kind  made  in  the  territory.  He  accompanied  the 
expedition  on  to  the  gulch,  arriving  in  the  first; 
wagon,  carrying  his  laws  with  him,  as  Caesar  did! 
his  commentaries.    He  and  Col.  McLean  together  I 
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secured  a  number  of  valuable  claims  from  which 
considerable  quantities  of  gold  were  extracted. 

In  1865  Mr.  Stapleton  removed  to  Last  Chance 
gulch,  now  Helena,  and  again  took  up  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  finding  great  demand  for  his  pro- 
fessional services.  Plve  or  si.x  months  later  he 
removed  to  Ophir  gulch,  and  again  engaged  in 
mining.  Later  he  went  to  Argenta,  Beaverhead 
county,  and  remained  there  until  1879,  pursuing 
quartz  mining  and  practicing  law;  then  he  lo- 
cated at  Butte,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
here,  turning  resolutely  away  from  every  other 
attraction,  he  has  given  his  time  and  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  that  jealous  mistress,  the 
law,  who  has  rewarded  his  devotion  with  the 
guerdon  of  her  brightest  smiles.  He  first  asso- 
ciated himself  in  practice  in  Butte  with  Judge 
Pratt,  and  the  partnership  continued  until  the 
death  of  the  Judge  in  1881.  The  firm  of  Robin- 
son &  Stapleton  was  then  formed,  and  this  lasted 
until  death  again  robbed  him  of  his  partner  in 
1898.  Since  then  his  son,  Guy  W.  Stapleton,  has 
been  associated  with  him  as  junior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Stapleton  &  Stapleton.  Of  the  son 
it  is  enough,  and  not  too  much,  to  say,  that  he 
is  a  thorough  exemplar  of  the  social  amenities, 
business  thrift,  progressiveness  and  public  spirit 
which  his  father  has  shown  in  so  marked  a  degree, 
and  is  a  worthy  follower  of  that  commendable 
example.  He  received  his  academic  education  at 
Deer  Lodge.  ^lont.,  and  his  technical  profes- 
sional training  in  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1895.  He  has  since  served  as  county  attorney 
of  Silver  Bow  county,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the 
state  hoj.ise  of  representatives. 

Politically  the  elder  Mr.  Stapleton  has  always 
been  identified  with  the  Democratic  party.  He 
was  elected  to  the  territorial  legislature  four  times 
— as  often  as  he  would  serve — and  during  his 
tenure  was  first  speaker  of  the  house  and  then 
president  of  the  senate.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  judiciary  committee  of  each  house.  When 
it  was  found  necessary  to  codify  the  laws  of  the 
territory,  all  eyes  turned  to  him  as  a  proper  person 
to  head  the  commission  for  the  purpose.  As  such 
he  was  the  leading  force  in  giving  clearness  and 
consistency  to  the  body  of  the  statutes  and  proper 
trend  to  the  course  of  subsequent  legislation.  He 
also  served  conspicuously  in  the  convention  of 
1889  that  formulated  the  constitution  on  which 
Montana  was  admitted   into  the  L^nion  as  a  state. 


He  has  had,  moreover,  the  refusal  of  every  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  people — governor,  attorney-gen- 
eral, supreme  court  justice,  member  of  congress, 
and  all  the  rest,  and  has  resolutely  declined  them 
all.  Notwithstanding  the  exactions  of  his  profession, 
he  ^  has  found  time  to  develop  extensive  mining 
interests,  and  to  contribute  his  share  of  inspira- 
tion, counsel  and  substantial  aid  to  every  public 
improvement  and  social  enterprise  of  merit.  He 
is  an  interested  and  zealous  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  and  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
Virginia  City  Lodge  No.  i,  the  first  lodge  char- 
tered within  the  present  limits  of  the  state.  In 
1870  Mr.  Stapleton  was  married  to  Miss  Cora  E. 
Mcintosh,  a  native  of  Missouri.  Their  only  son 
is  Guy  W.  Stapleton,  previously  referred  to.  The 
courageous  pioneer,  indefatigable  miner,  conserva- 
tive civic  force,  learned  counsellor  and  high- 
minded  citizen,  whose  struggles  and  achievements, 
public  services  and  private  virtues  are  herein  brief- 
ly suggested,  is  nearing  the  limit  of  human  life  as 
fixed  by  the  sacred  writer.  He  has  lived  in  full 
vigor  to  see  the  fruit  of  his  labors  in  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  people  he  has  so  faith- 
fully served,  and  the  established  success  of  valued 
public  institutions  to  whose  creation  and  devel- 
opment he  has  so  essentially  contributed.  It  is 
high  praise  but  only  a  just  meed  to  merit  to  say 
that  he  deserves  in  full  measure  the  public  es- 
teem he  so  richly  enjoys. 


DR.  C.  J.  B.  STEPHENS,  the  leading  dentist 
of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  was  born  in  Genesee 
county.  Mich.,  on  March  16,  1864.  His  parents 
were  also  natives  of  Michigan  and  the  father  was 
a  farmer.  The  boyhood  days  of  Dr.  Stephens 
were  passed  in  Michigan.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  state  and 
began  the  study  of  dentistry  at  Flint  under  Dr. 
C.  E.  Root,  and  later  under  Dr.  B.  F.  Miller. 
.Ambitious  and  enthusiastic  in  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, Mr.  Stephens  was  early  determined  to  go  to 
the  top,  and  accordingly  on  advanced  standing 
he  entered  the  dental  department  of  the  L^niversity 
of  ^lichigan,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1887  as  b.  D.  S.,  and  with  the  highest  honors 
of  his  class. 

Dr.  Stephens  began  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  Owasso,  Mich.,  continuing  there  until 
1893,  and  in  that  year  he  came  to  Alontana,  lo- 
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cated  at  Great  Falls,  and,  with  Dr.  G.  H.  Chase 
as  associate,  has  since  enjoyed  a  most  successful 
and  lucrative  practice.  He  has  the  most  elabor- 
ate, best  equipped  and  beautiful  dental  parlors 
in  the  city,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Michigan 
State  Dental  Society.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member 
o.f  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America  and  the  Eagles.  Dr.  Stephens  is  still 
a  young  man,  and  has  apparently  a  brilHant  future 
before  him,  professionally  and  socially.  Although 
in  the  state  but  a  comparatively  short  time,  he  has 
made  a  host  of  friends.  In  1888  Dr.  Stephens  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  AHce  B.  Pormley,  of 
Michigan,  who  bore  him  one  son,  J.  Herold. 
She  died  in  1892,  and  in  1893  he  married  Miss 
Mary  M.  Balcom,  also  a  native  of  ^Michigan. 


T  UDGE  FRANK  P.  STERLING,  ex-probate 
J  judge  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  and  one 
of  Helena's  successful  attorneys,  was  born  in  Elk- 
horn,  Walworth  county.  Wis.,  on  March  24,  1843. 
He  is  of  Scotch  descent  and  his  grandfather,  Eph- 
riam  Sterling,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1780. 
He  first  located  in  Pennsylvania,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Barre,  Vt.  There  Henry  H.  Sterling 
was  born,  on  January  11,  1813.  On  October  5, 
1834,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eliza 
Perrin,  the  mother  of  Frank  P.  Sterling,  and  in 
1837  '^h'i  family  moved  to  Wisconsin,  settling 
thirty-five  miles  west  of  Milwaukee.  Here  they 
resided  until  1866.  The  father  had  here  taken  up 
a  piece  of  government  land,  which  he  developed 
into  a  valuable  farm,  and  upon  this  farm  Frank 
P.  Sterling  was  brought  up  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing schools  he  received  his  elementary  education. 
In  1866  the  father  sold  this  place  and  removed  to 
Iowa,  where  in  1868  his  wife  died,  and  where  he 
engaged  in  merchandising  until  his  death  on 
August  7,  1878.  Of  their  five  sons  and  four 
daughters,  six  are  living. 

Frank  P.  Sterling  was  the  fifth  child  of  his  par- 
ents, and  had  just  completed  his  freshman  year 
at  college  when  the  Civil  war  was  inaugurated  and 
he  relinquished  his  studies  in  answer  to  the  presi- 
dent's call  for  volunteers  and  patriotically  enlisted 
on  September  13,  1861,  in  Company  A,  Tenth 
Wisconsin  Infantry,  and  as  a  member  of  that  regi- 
ment he  participated  in  the  severe  engagements  of 
Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  first  battle  of  Nashville, 
Huntsville,  Woodville,.Paint  Rock  bridge  and  Ste- 


vensville,  Perryville,  Crab  Orchard,  five  days'  fight 
at  Stone  river,  Chickamauga,  Missionary  Ridge, 
Burnt  Pine,  Peach  Tree  creek  and  Kenesaw 
Mountain. 

After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga  Mr.  Sterling, 
then  the  senior  officer,  took  command  of  the 
regiment,  and  accompanied  Gen.  Sherman  on  his 
march  to  the  sea  as  far  as  Jonesville,  Ga.,  and 
he  participated  in  all  the  engagements  leading  up 
to  and  including  the  fall  of  Atlanta.  J\Ir.  SterHng 
was  slightly  wounded  three  times  during  his  ardu- 
ous military  service.  He  entered  the  service,  a 
mere  boy,  as  a  private  soldier  and  was  mustered 
out  as  sergeant  major  of  his  regiment.  In  the 
battle  of  Perryville  his  regiment  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  148  out  of  496  men.  In  the  sanguinary 
battle  of  Chickamauga  on  September  19  and  20, 
1863,  his  colonel  ordered  his  men  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy's  lines.  The  regiment  was 
then  entirely  surrounded  by  Confederate  troops. 
With  a  rousing  cheer  the  command  obeyed  but 
out  of  468  men  442  were  killed,  wounded  or  cap- 
tured. Three  of  those  who  escaped  were  wounded 
and  Mr.  Sterling  was  one  of  the  three,  being  shot 
through  the  hand.  It  was  at  that  time  that  he 
took  command  of  the  regiment,  and  he  was  not 
yet  twenty-one  years  of  age.  It  was  then  a  com- 
mon expression  that  the  "Bloody  Tenth  Wisconsin 
lived  on  the  line  of  battle." 

On  Mr.  Sterling's  return  home  he  settled  down 
industriously  to  the  study  of  law  at  Shellsburg, 
Iowa.  In  1874,  on  account  of  failing  health,  he 
removed  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  engaged  in  con- 
tracting and  building  and  had  charge  of  the  lum- 
ber yard  of  A.  AI.  Holter  &  Co.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  receiver  of  public  money  in  the  Hel- 
ena land  office  by  President  Grant.  President 
Hayes  appointed  him  to  the  same  position  in  1877, 
and  his  total  service  was  four  years  and  seven 
months.  On  his  retirement  from  this  office  he 
began  the  practice  of  law  before  the  interior  de- 
partment and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
public  administrator  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  coun- 
ty. In  1882  he  was  elected  probate  judge  and 
creditably  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  for 
two  years.  During  that  period  he  was  admitted 
to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  a  profession  which 
he  has  lived  to  adorn,  and  of  which  he  is  an  emi- 
nent member,  and  at  present  he  occupies  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Helena  Bar  Association.  Judge 
Sterling  has  prominent  connection  with  the  G.  A. 
R. ;  he  is  a  past  commander  of  Woodworth  Post, 
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past  deputy  commander,  and,  on  April  i8,  1901, 
he  was  elected  district  commander  of  Montana. 
He  is  a  past  grand  in  the  order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
is  a  valued  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 
He  was  married  on  September  17,  1861,  to  Miss 
Florana  L.  Rosecrans,  of  Wisconsin.  Their  two 
sons  are  Fred  J.  and  Harry  H.  Judge  Sterling 
has  always  been  an  active  member  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  takes  a  warm  interest  m  its  suc- 
cessive campaigns.  He  is  a  man  of  liberal  views, 
broad-minded  and  progressive,  and  has  served 
three  years  as  a  member  of  the  Helena  board  of 
education.  His  military  record  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country.  He  is  highly  esteemed  in  local 
circles,  and  he  is  also  well  and  favorably  known 
throughout  the  state.  His  personal  character  is 
of  the  highest. 


pHARLES  STIERLE.— The  thrift,  endurance 
V-'  and  patient  perseverance  of  the  German  race 
is  often  exemplified  in  America,  in  every  line  of 
life.  A  notable  example  is  found  in  the  record 
and  successful  career  of  Mr.  Stierle,  who  was 
born  in  the  Fatherland  May  5,  1857.  His  parents 
were  Modesta  and  Mary  (Weiler)  Stierle,  both  na- 
tives of  Germany,  the  former  having  been  born 
there  in  1817  and  the  latter  in  1823.  They  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1866  and  settled 
at  Indianapolis,  where  the  father  followed  his  trade 
of  carpenter  and  builder  until  1880.  In  that  year 
he  came  to  Montana  and  settled  at  Newlon  in 
Dawson  county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  suc- 
cessful farming  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1897.  Mrs.  Stierle  now  makes  her  home  with 
her  son,  Charles.  Mr.  Stierle  attended  school  for 
three  years  at  Asen,  Baden,  and  for  five  years  in 
Indianapolis.  Leaving  school  when  fourteen,  he 
learned  and  worked  at  the  trade  of  a  house  painter 
for  three  years.  On  July  23,  1874,  he  enlisted  in 
the  Sixth  Infantry  of  the  United  States  regular 
army,  at  Indianapolis,  and  accompanied  his  regi- 
ment to  Standmg  Rock  (now  Fort  Yates),  Dak., 
where  he  remained  one  year.  The  next  year  he 
was  at  Fort  Buford,  Dak.  He  was  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  1876  against  the  Sioux  Indians,  and  was 
only  fourteen  hours  march  from  Custer  at  the 
time  of  the  massacre.  In  1877  he  was  one  of  the 
command  in  pursuit  of  Chief  Joseph,  and  finally 
aided  in  capturing  him  and  over  100  of  his  band 
at  Cow  island,  in  the  Missouri,  on  June  26,  1877. 


Then  until  1880  his  regiment  was  doing  escort 
duty  between  Forts  Buford  and  Keogh.  He  was 
discharged  from  the  service  at  Fort  Buford  in 
1880,  and  for  seven  years  thereafter  was  hunting, 
trapping  and  "wood-yarding"  on  the  Yellowstone 
and  Missouri  rivers.  In  1887  he  took  up  a  'home- 
stead on  Fox  creek,  in  the  Yellowstone  valley, 
and  has  since  that  time  been  farming  and  raising 
stock,  at  which  he  has  been  successful. 

Mr.  Stierle  is  an  ardent  and  active  Democrat. 
He  was  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  county  com- 
missioner in  1900,  and  although  unable  to  quite 
overcome  the  large  adverse  majority  in  the  county, 
he  made  a  very  close  run,  being  beaten  by  only  a 
small  vote.  In  fraternal  affiliation  he  is  connected 
with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  as  a 
member  of  Gate  City  Lodge  No.  37,  at  Glendive. 
He  was  married  at  Newlon,  Mont.,  to  Miss  Nora 
Sarten,  a  native  of  Fort  Hayes,  Kan.,  where  she 
was  born  in  1870.  They  have  four  children, 
Charles,  Jr.,  aged  thirteen,  Ilene,  eleven,  Alice, 
nine,  and  Annie,  six. 

In  affairs  of  importance  to  the  community  Mr. 
Stierle  exhibits  a  keen  interest.  He  is  earnest  in 
performing  all  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  meets 
with  cheerfulness  and  cordiality  the  social  claims 
upon  his  time  and  substance.  Throughout  the 
section  in  which  he  lives  he  and  Mrs.  Stierle  are 
well  esteemed  and  have  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


CAPT.  D.  GAY  STIVERS,  of  Butte,  although 
comparatively  a  young  man,  has  had  a  varied 
and  interesting  experience  both  as  a  soldier  and 
a  civilian.  All  of  his  early  life  was  passed  amid 
the  stirring  scenes  of  military  camps  in  Texas, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Dakota  and  Montana.  He 
was  born  on  February  10,  1869,  at  Fort  Davis, 
Texas,  his  father,  who  was  an  officer  in  the  LTnited 
States  army,  being  there  stationed.  (For  family 
history,  see  sketch  of  Capt.  E.  J.  Stivers,  else- 
where in  this  work.)  Educated  first  in  the  military 
schools  and  by  private  tutors,  he  also  attended 
school  at  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  took  a  full 
course  at  the  Chicago  high  school,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1885.  Soon  after  his  gradu- 
ation he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  manager 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  a  position  in 
which  he  rendered  faithful  service.  He  then  at- 
tended a  medical  school  for  one  term,  but  not 
finding  this  profession  compatible  with  his  taste. 
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he  adopted  that  of  law,  and  entered  CoUimbia  Law 
School  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1891,  remaining 
there  for  two  years,  while  serving  as  private  sec- 
retary to  Hon.  W.  W.  Dixon,  Montana's  repre- 
sentative in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  vmder 
whose  supervision  he  was  conducting  his  studies. 
Accompanying  him  from  Wastiington  to  his  home 
at  Butte,  Alont.,  he  completed  in  the  Judge's  office 
his  preparation  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  ad- 
mitted in  1895.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  deputy 
county  attorney  for  Silver  Bow  county,  and  was 
making  an  excellent  record  when  the  Spanish- 
American  war  broke  out. 

■  Fired  with  patriotic  zeal  and  impelled  by  the 
thrilling  recollections  of  former  military  service, 
when,  as  a  member  of  the  Texas  Rangers,  he 
had  seen  considerable  active  service,  he  at  once 
resigned  his  civil  office  and  vigorously  began  the 
organization  of  Troop  I,  Third  United  States  \'ol- 
unteer  Cavalry,  known  as  "Grigsby's  Rough  Rid- 
ers," of  which  he  was  chosen  captain.  He  was 
mustered  into  service  May  15.  1898,  and  was  or- 
dered with  his  company  to  Camp  Thomas,  Ga. 
On  September  8,  1898,  he  was  mustered  out  of 
service  and  at  once  returned  to  Butte  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  March,  1899, 
he  was  retained  as  one  of  the  junior  counsel  for 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  professional  bent,  he  has  decided  qual- 
ities for  success  in  business  life  and  at  one  time 
owned  cattle  interests  in  Wyoming.  Capt.  Stivers 
was  happily  married  on  February  22,  1897,  to  ]\Iiss 
Susie  F.  McMonimon,  a  descendant  of  New  York 
ancestors,  but  herself  a  native  of  California.  She 
fell  a  victim  to  an  epidemic  of  la  grippe,  and  died 
three  weeks  after  her  marriage.  The  Captain  be- 
longs to  the  Spanish-American  War  Veterans  and 
to  the  Overland  Club,  of  Butte,  of  which  he  is 
vice-president. 


JASON  W.  STREXELL.— Among  those  men 
J  who  stand  representative  in  the  personnel  of 
the  bar  of  Montana  is  Mr.  Strevell,  who  is  not  only 
a  prominent  and  able  member  of  his  profession 
but  has  been  identified  with  the  political  and  in- 
dustrial activities  of  Montana.  He  comes  of  the 
stanchest  of  colonial  lineage,  and  was  one  of  that 
notable  coterie  of  pioneer  lawyers  of  Illinois.  He 
has  been  a  resident  of  Montana  for  more  than  a 
score  of  years  and  is  a  leading  citizen   of  Miles 


City.  He  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  'thir- 
ties, being  a  son  of  Harvey  and  Elizabeth  (Lewis) 
Strevell,  both  of  whom  were  natives  of  New  York. 
Harvey  Strevell  was  in  early  life  a  teacher,  but 
later  was  a  farmer  in  his  native  state,  and  was 
thus  engaged  until  his  death.  His  grandfather, 
Woolrick  Strevell,  was  wagon  master  in  Gen. 
W^ashington's  army  during  the  Revolution,  in 
which  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war  with- 
out injury.  He  located  in  the  state  of  New  York 
more  than  a  century  ago.  His  wife  was  a  niece 
of  Col.  Lyman  Lewis,  an  officer  in  the  Continental 
army  of  the  Revolution.  She  became  the  mother 
of  six  children,  of  whom  three  are  now  living, 
Jason  W.  Strevell  being  the  fifth  in  order  of  birth. 

Jason  W.  Strevell  was  educated  in  the  famous 
old  Rensselaerville  Academy,  in  Albany  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  then  began  reading  law  with  Peck- 
ham  &  Tremaine,  prominent  members  of  the  Al- 
bany bar.  In  1855  he  removed  to  Illinois,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  state  in  the  same  year 
and  was  engaged  in  active  legal  practice  at  Pontiac 
for  twenty-four  years.  He  served  as  a  Republican 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature  for  four 
years,  as  a  member  of  the  senate  for  the  same 
period  of  time  and  was  a  member  of  the  electoral 
college  that  elected  Hayes  to  the  presidency,  and 
he  was  actively  concerned  in  the  first  presidential 
nomination  of  William  McKinley.  He  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  did  yeoman 
service  in  securing  his  presidential  nomination, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature 
during  the  critical  epoch  of  the  Civil  war.  Since 
coming  to  Montana  Mr.  Strevell  has  taken  little 
part  in  politics.  Mr.  Strevell  is  a  Presbyterian, 
active  in  the  cause  of  the  Master,  and  is  an  elder 
in  the  local  church  of  his  denomination.  He  has 
been  three  times  a  delegate  to  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  church  and  is  a  regular  attendant  of 
the  synod  and  presbytery. 

Mr.  Strevell  has  been  a  close  student,  not  only  of 
books  pertaming  to  law,  but  also  of  all  works 
of  the  best  literature.  He  has  not  denied  him- 
self the  advantages  of  travel,  for  he  has  made  a 
tour  embracing  Turkey,  Palestine  and  Egypt,  as 
well  as  Europe.  He  was  for  some  time  largely 
interested  in  the  live  stock  industry  of  Montana, 
to  which  state  he  came  in  1879,  but  has  closed  out 
his  interests.  He  is  a  director  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Miles  City  and  the  owner  of  valu- 
able realty  in  Montana  and  in  Phoeni.x,  Ariz, 
and  Tacoma,  Wash.     On  the  15th  of  .\ugust,  1S58, 
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YiT.  Strevell  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Elizabeth  Kelly,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Kelly, 
a  physician  and  surgeon  of  Lake  City,  Minn. 


]  AMES  C.  STUART.— One  of  the  honored  pio- 
J  neers  of  Montana,  with  whose  industrial  de- 
velopment he  has  been  prominently  concerned, 
Mr.  Stuart  is  deserving  of  specific  consideration. 
The  ranks  of  the  brave  boys  m  blue  who  followed 
the  stars  and  stripes  on  many  a  southern  battle 
field  are  being  fast  decimated  by  the  ravages  of 
time,  and  all  honor  is  due  to  the  memory  of  those 
who  bivouac  with  the  dead  and  the  gray-haired 
veterans  who  remain.  The  subject  of  this  review 
rendered  valiant  service  to  his  country  in  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  and  of  his  life  and  its  accom- 
plishment it  is  due  that  some  permanent  record 
be  left.  Mr.  Stuart  traces  his  lineage  back  to 
the  heroic  old  Scottish  clan  of  Stuart,  and  his  an- 
cestry is  one  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  May 
2,  1839,  being  the  son  of  James  and  Jeannette 
(Houston)  Stuart,  natives  of  the  beautiful  old  city 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  where  their  marriage  was 
solemnized.  They  came  to  America  in  1821,  lo- 
cating in  Philadelphia,  where  the  father  was  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  merchant  tailoring  busi- 
ness, at  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Chestnut  streets, 
until  1847,  when  his  property  was  destroyed  during 
the  religious  riots  of  that  year.  He  then  removed 
to  Dearborn  county,  Ind.,  and  purchased  a  farm, 
which  was  managed  and  cultivated  by  his  sons, 
while  he  continued  to  follow  his  trade.  He  was 
the  father  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  and 
of  the  number  five  are  now  living. 

James  C.  Stuart,  our  subject,  completed  his  edu- 
cational training  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  Indiana, 
and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  homestead  farm 
until  the  thundering  of  rebel  guns  against  the  ram- 
parts of  old  Fort  Sumter  aroused  in  him  a  loyal 
and  responsive  protest.  Upon  the  first  call  for 
volunteers,  for  three  months'  service,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  E,  Seventh  Indiana  Volunteer  In- 
fantry, under  Col.  Dumont,  and  the  regiment  at 
once  assigned  to  ^^^est  Virginia.  A  night  march 
from  Grafton  to  Phillippi  was  requisite,  and  the 
next  day  the  regiment  participated  in  one  of  the 
first  battles  of  the  war,  at  the  point  last  mentioned, 
under  Gen.  Morris,  a  subordinate  of  Gen.  McClel- 
lan.    From  Phillippi  they  advanced  to  Cheat  Moun- 


tain, driving  the  enemy  from  their  entrenchments 
at  that  point,  pursuing  them  to  Carricks  ford  on 
Cheat  river,  where  an  engagement  took  place, 
and  where  Gen.  Garnett,  commanding  Confederate 
forces,  was  killed  by  Frank  Burlingame,  orderly 
sergeant  of  Company  E,  Seventh  Indiana.  A  large 
number  of  prisoners  and  artillery  were  captured, 
and  Confederate  forces  badly  routed.  His  term 
of  enlistment  having  expired  Mr.  Stuart  returned 
to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  where  he  was  mustered  out 
with  his  regiment.  A  reorganization  im- 
mediately took  place,  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  members  of  the  regiment  re-enlisting 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  Mr.  Stuart  becoming 
orderly  sergeant  of  Company  A.  The  regiment 
then  returned  to  West  \'irginia  and  was  in  service 
in  the  mountain  region  for  three  months,  after 
which  they  were  transferred  to  Cumberland,  Md., 
and  attached  to  the  division  of  Gen.  Lander,  and 
assisted  in  rebuilding  the  division  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  between  Cumberland  and 
the  Shenandoah  valley,  destroyed  by  the  Confed- 
erates. Gen.  Lander  having  died.  Gen.  Shields 
took  command  of  the  division,  which  then  joined 
Banks'  command  at  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  and 
they  thence  advanced  up  the  Shenandoah  valley, 
driving  Jackson  from  Winchester  and  defeating 
him  in  an  engagement  at  Kernstown.  The  move- 
ment was  continued  to  Strasburg,  where  the  divi- 
sion was  segregated  from  Banks'  command,  and 
thence  marched  through  to  Fredericksburg,  where 
it  joined  McDowell's  command.  In  the  meantime 
Jackson  had  slipped  around  McClellan's  right  and 
entered  the  Shenandoah  valley,  driving  Banks 
across  the  Potomac,  and  the  division  returned  to 
the  valley.  The  advance  was  made  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  to  Port  Republic.  After  the  bat- 
tle at  Cross  Keys,  Jackson  was  crossing  the  river, 
and  this  brought  about  the  engagement  at  Port 
Republic,  in  which  Mr.  Stuart  was  wounded  and 
sent  to  Mt.  Pleasant  Hospital,  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  he  remained  two  months,  after  which  he 
rejoined  his  regiment,  which  became  a  part  of 
Pope's  army,  and  participated  in  the  second  battle 
of  Bull  Run.  After  the  reorganization  of  the  army 
our  subject  participated  in  the  battles  of  South 
Mountain  and  Antietam :  was  with  Burnside  in  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  being  in  Franklin's  divis- 
ion, on  the  left.  He  next  served  under  Hooker  in  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  and  later  participated 
in  the  famous  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  which  he 
was   with   the   First    Brigade    ("known   as    the   Iron 
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Brigade),  First  Division,  First  Army  Corps,  which 
opened  the  fight.  After  this  memorable  conflict 
he  participated  in  the  movement  in  following  Lee's 
defeated  army  back  into  Virginia ;  fought  the  bat- 
tle of  Mine  Run,  and  spent  the  winter  of  1863  at 
Culpeper  Court  House,  \"a.  May  3,  1864,  the 
army  crossed  the  Rapidan  and  started  on  Grant's 
great  campaign  against  Richmond.  Mr.  Stuart 
was  taken  prisoner  near  Hanover  Junction,  and 
thereafter  confined  in  Andersonville  prison  about 
seven  months,  enduring  all  the  horrors  of  that  in- 
famous prison  pen ;  also  imprisoned  about  four 
months  at  Florence,  S.  C,  whence  he  was  taken  to 
Goldsboro,  N.  C,  exchanged  and  sent  to  Annapolis, 
where  he  entered  the  hospital,  suffering  from  scurvy. 
He  weighed  at  this  time  127  pounds,  his  usual 
weight  being  200  pounds.  When  sufficiently  re- 
cuperated he  proceeded  to  Indianapolis,  where  he 
was  mustered  out,  March  17,  1865,  having  served 
six  months  over  the  period  for  which  he  enlisted. 

In  1865  Mr.  Stuart  removed  to  Quincy,  111.,  and 
chancing  to  meet  some  persons  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  Montana  he  was  advised  to  go  there 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Accordingly,  in 
February,  1866,  he  started  for  Montana  by  way 
of  the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton,  from  which 
point  he  drove  an  ox  team  to  Helena  for  Col. 
Broadwater.  He  thereafter  engaged  in  mining  at 
Hogan,  and  later  at  Radersburg,  where  Tie  re- 
mained fifteen  years,  his  efforts  being  attended 
with  fair  success.  He  then  removed  to  Meagher 
county  ( 1882)  and  engaged  in  stockraising.  In 
1889  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Townsend, 
resigning  in  1892.  He  removed  that  year  to 
Winston,  and  with  James  S.  Smith  engaged  in 
general  merchandising  until  failing  health  led  him 
to  return  to  his  ranch.  He  has  since  continued 
farming  and  stock-growing,  having  his  original 
ranch  in  Meagher  county  and  another  in  Broad- 
water county,  where  he  maintains  his  home,  the 
place  being  located  twenty-two  miles  southeast 
of  Townsend,  his  postofifce  address.  Mr.  Stuart 
still  holds  mining  property  at  Winston,  and  is 
being  worked  at  the  present  time. 

In  politics  he  has  ever  been  a  stalwart  Repub- 
lican;  and  in  1870  he  was  elected  to  the  council 
of  the  territorial  legislature  as  representative  for 
Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Jefferson  counties.  Frater- 
nally he  is  identified  with  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows,  having  joined  the  order  at 
Moore's  Hill,  Ind.,  in  i860.  On  November  17, 
1880,  Mr.  Stuart  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 


Carrie  Maybell,  who  was  born  in  Mineral  Point, 
Wis.,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Aaron  Maybell.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stuart  are  the  parents  of  five  children : 
Robert  W.,  Frank  C,  Jesse  H.,  Nellie  C.  and 
Alex  T. 


VSJ  ALTER  COOPER  was  born  in  the  town  of 
VV  Sterling,  Cayuga  county,  state  of  New 
York,  July  4,  1843,  and  was  the  third  son  of 
-Andrew  H.  and  Sarah  E.  Cooper.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  of  Irish  descent,  and  his  grand- 
father on  the  mother's  side  was  of  Scotch  descent. 
Both  father  and  mother  were  from  the  town  of 
Argyle,  Washington  county,  N.  Y.  Argyle  was 
founded  by  Donald  McGillvra,  great-grandfather  of 
Mr.  Cooper,  and  was  by  him  named  for  his  birth- 
place, Argyle  county,  .Isle  of  Mull,  Scotland,  where 
he  was  born  in  1723,  and  whence  he  came  to 
America,  first  to  Canada,  as  a  private  soldier  in  the 
British  army.  He  served  with  Gen.  Wolfe  during 
the  latter's  campaign  against  the  French,  and 
fought  under  Wolfe  on  the  plains  of  Abraham, 
September  13,  1759.  This  sturdy  Scotch  soldier 
gained  an  enviable  reputation  for  courage  and 
stability,  and  was  honorably  discharged  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  September  14,  1763.  The 
original  discharge  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
family. 

-After  his  discharge  Donald  McGillvra  went 
directly  to  New  York  city,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  and  then  located  at  the  town  of  Hebron,  in 
Washington  county,  N.  Y.  There  he  remained 
a  number  of  years.  Having  espoused  the  American 
cause,  he  joined  the  Continental  army,  and  entered 
the  Revolutionary  struggle.  In  1789  he  again 
settled  in  Washington  county  and  founded  the  town 
of  Argyle,  where  he  died  in  181 2,  aged  eighty-nine 
years.  George  Cooper,  grandfather  of  Mr.  Cooper 
on  the  father's  side,  and  Daniel  ]\IcGillvra,  son 
of  Donald  McGillvra,  grandfather  on  the  mother's 
side,  emigrated  from  Washington  county,  N.  Y., 
to  the  town  of  Sterling,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y., 
arriving  April  27,  1827,  and  being  among  the  early 
settlers  in  that  section.  George  Cooper  was  of 
Irish  parentage  and  served  in  the  war  of  1812, 
being  stationed  at  Fort  Oswego,  where  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  British  squadron  under  Sir 
James' Yoo,  who  captured  the  fortress  in  1814. 

Andrew  H.  Cooper,  father  of  Walter  Cooper, 
was  born  at  Argyle,  Washington  county,  N.  Y..  in 
1813.  and  married   Sarah  E.   McGillvra,   daughter 
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of  Daniel  McGillvra,  at  the  town  of  Sterling, 
Cuyuga  county,  N.  Y.,  October  30,  1832. 

Sarah  E.  McGillvra  was  born  in  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  November  29,  1814.  Mr.  Cooper 
lived  in  the  near  vicinity  of  Sterling  until  1845, 
when  he  emigrated  with  his  family,  consisting  of 
wife  and  four  sons,  to  Shiawassee  county,  Mich., 
where  he  died  June  24.  185 1,  leaving  a  wife  and  six 
sons. 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  at  the  age 
of  eight  vears  Walter  was  sent  to  Lansing,  Mich., 
to  live  with  a  maternal  aunt,  with  whom  he  lived 
three  years.  Becoming  dissatisfied,  he  ran  away, 
and  hence  we  find  him  at  the  early  age  of  twelve, 
working  as  a  farm  hand  in  the  summer  and  in 
the  lumber  camps  in  northern  Michigan  in  winter, 
depending  upon  his  own  resources.  Mrs.  Cooper 
had  in  the  meantime  returned  to  New  York,  taking 
her  second  and  three  younger  sons. 

The  fall  of  1858  Walter  started  west,  reaching 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  in  the  month  of  November, 
where  he  passed  the  winter,  doing  such  work  as  he 
could  find  to  do  until  February,  1859,  when  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  Pike's  Peak.  In  the  spring 
of  i860  he  joined  a  prospecting  expedition  to  the' 
San  Juan  mountains.  The  party  left  Denver,  Colo., 
early  in  May,  and  visited  Old  Mexico.  Returning 
to  Colorado  in  the  winter  of  1861,  our  subject  spent 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1862  near  Colorado  Springs, 
acting  at  times  as  scout  for  the  First  Colorado 
Regiment.  In  November,  1863,  he  started  for 
Montana  (then  Idaho),  arriving  at  Virginia  City 
in  February,  1864,  and  engaging  in  mining  in 
Alder  gulch.  In  ^lay  he  became  interested  in  a 
freight  train,  with  which  he  started  for  Fort  Benton 
to  meet  the  steamboats,  expecting  to  return  to 
Virginia  City  with  freight.  During  1864  the  water 
was  so  low  in  the  Missouri  river  that  little  freight 
reached  Fort  Benton,  and  he  was  forced  to  return 
with  his  teams  empty.  Arriving  at  Virginia  City 
in  August,  he  disposed  of  his  train,  fitted  out  a 
team  with  supplies  for  winter,  and  passed  the 
winter  of  1864-5  in  the  Missouri  river  valley, 
spending  his  time  hunting.  In  the  spring  of  1865 
he  engaged  in  mining  with  varying  success  until 
the  fall  of  1869,  when  he  settled  in  Bozeman,  Gal- 
latin county,  Mont. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1870,  Mr.  Cooper  married 
Miss  Mariam  D.  Skeels,  only  daughter  of  Nelson 
Skeels,  of  Boulder  valley,  JeiTerson  county,  Mont. 
Nelson  Skeels,  father  of  Mrs.  Cooper,  was  born  at 
Columbus,   Ohio,    in     1822.     His    father,    Reuben 


Skeels,  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
Lanman  Skeels,  father  of  Reuben  Skeels,  a 
Revolutionary  soldier,  was  born  in  the  state  of 
New  York  in  1753,  and  died  near  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  1804.  The  family  has  since  resided  at  Boze- 
man. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  have  had  one  son  and 
two  daughters  bon;  to  them,  the  son  and  one 
daughter  having  died  in  infancy ;  they  have  one 
daughter,  Mariam  Cooper,  living,  aged  eleven 
years. 

In  1870  Mr.  Cooper  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits at  Bozeman.  He  also  engaged  extensively 
in  the  fur  business  in  1872,  giving  this  branch  of 
business  such  energy  and  attention  that,  as  a  result 
of  his  eflEorts,  Bozeman  in  three  years  became 
second  in  importance,  in  Montana,  as  a  shipping 
point  for  fur  robes  and  skins.  Mr.  Cooper  in- 
vented and  patented  many  improvements  in  fire- 
arms, and  at  one  time  manufactured  the  most  fa- 
mous long  ranger  hunting  rifle  ever  used  in  the 
west.  He  was  selected  as  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  city  of  Bozeman  in  1883  and  was  a  member 
of  the  first  city  council ;  was  nominated  for  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Bozeman  in  1888,  but  declined  for 
business  reasons.  On  the  organization  of  the  board 
of  trade  of  Bozeman,  in  1883,  Mr.  Cooper  became 
its  first  president,  serving  two  years.  In  1884  he 
was  elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  as 
delegate  at  large,  and  was  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  privileges  and  elections.  He  was , 
again  elected  to  the  constitittional  convention  in 
1889  on  the  admission  of  Montana  to  the  Union, 
and  was  made  chairman  of  the  contfnittee  on  ap- 
pointment and  representation.  As  chairman  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Cooper  reported  and  advocated  the 
adoption  of  an  article  giving  one  senator  to  each 
county.  The  article  was  ratified  by  the  convention, 
and  became  a  part  of  the  constitution,  and  is  ap- 
preciated, being  considered  a  safeguard  against 
reckless  legislation. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  selected  as  a  delegate  at  large 
to  the  national  Democratic  convention  held  at 
Chicago  in  1892,  and  served  on  the  committee  on 
credentials.  Mr.  Cooper  was  nominated  as  an 
elector  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1892.  He  was 
elected  president  of  the  State  Pioneer  Society  in 
1892,  serving  two  years,  and  was  president  of  the 
pioneer  society  of  Gallatin  county  in  1893.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  1895,  and 
secured  the  passage  of  an  act  which  made  pos- 
sible the  erection  and  equipment  of  the  build- 
ings   now    occupied    by    the    Montana    State    Col- 
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lege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts.  He  was 
appointed  in  1892  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Agricultural  College,  serving  six    years. 

When,  in  1889,  the  city  of  Bozeman  wanted  a 
supply  of  fresh  water  for  fire  protection  and  do- 
mestic use,  Mr.  Cooper  organized  the  Bozeman 
Water  Works  Company,  and  caused  the  construc- 
tion of  the  most  perfect  system  of  water  works  in 
the  northwest.  He  became  vice-president  and  one 
of  the  largest  stockholders  of  the  company.  In 
1884  lie  secured  control  of  the  coal  fields  on  Rocky 
l'"ork,  and,  with  his  associates,  brought  about  the 
building  of  the  Rocky  Fork  &  Cooke  City  Rail- 
way, and  the  development  of  this  great  coal  field, 
with  its  limitless  supply  of  coal.  As  an  enterprise 
bearing  upon  the  general  welfare  of  the  state  -'t 
will  doubtless  rank  among  the  most  important 
achievements  of  the  last  three  decades. 

Mr.  Cooper  has,  among  other  things,  devoted 
some  of  his  attention  to  mining.  He  organized, 
and  is  president,  of  the  Bozeman  Gold  and  Silver 
Mining  Company.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  or- 
ganizing the  Bozeman  Milling  Company,  operating 
one  of  the  largest  flouring  mills  in  the  state,  and 
was  its  first  president,  as  well  as  its  largest  stock- 
holder. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  identified  with  many  other  enter- 
prises of  a  public  and  private  nature.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  taken  a  prominent  part 
in  the  councils  of  his  party  since  the  formation  of 
Montana  as  a  territory.  Mr.  Cooper  took  an  active 
part  in  the  political  affairs  which  agitated  Mon- 
tana in  1898  and  1900.  He  conducted  the  pre- 
liminary campaign  which  culminated  in  seating  the 
regular  Democratic  delegates  at  the  Kansas  City 
convention,  July  4,  1900.  Later  he  successfully 
conducted  the  preliminary  contest  by  which  the 
regular  Democratic  party  secured  control  of  the 
state  convention,  and  he  was  made  its  chaimian. 
He  was  elected  by  the  state  convention  chairman 
of  the  state  central  committee,  and  conducted  the 
great  campaign  of  1900,  which  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete victory  for  the  regular  Democratic  national 
and  state  tickets,  and  the  election  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  legislature,  insuring  the  election  of 
two  Democratic  United  States  senators. 


T^HOMAS  F.  STE\ENSON.-A  scion  of  dis- 
1  tinguished  Irish  ancestors  who  first  settled  in 
\\'ashington  county.  Pa.,  about  1750  on  land  grant- 


ed them  by  Lord  Granville,  and  afterward  moved 
to  North  Carolina,  while  some  of  the  next  gener- 
ation emigrated  to  Kentucky,  where  he  was  born 
on  May  26,  1846,  Thomas  Franklin  Stevenson  is 
well  worthy  of  the  high  place  he  holds  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  neighbors  and  of  the  success  he  has 
achieved.  His  father,  Samuel  H.  Stevenson,  a 
native  of  Iredell  county;  X.  C,  was  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  and  educator.  He  was  reared  on  the 
plantation  belonging  to  his  father,  attending  the 
public  schools  and  having  private  instruction  at 
home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  and  then 
taking  a  course  at  Center  College  in  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1843. 
Soon  thereafter  he  wedded  Miss  Minerva  Frank- 
lin, a  native  of  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y., 
a  daughter  of  Amos  A.  Franklin,  whose  father 
was  a  near  relative  of  the  distinguished  Benja- 
min Franklin.  He  began  active  life  for  himself 
as  an  e^lucator,  teaching  successfully  for  six  years, 
then  in  1854  relinquishino;  it  and  removing  with 
his  young  family  to  Wisconsin.  During  that  year 
and  the  next  he  attended  the  theolosfical  university 
at  Danville,  Ky.,  and  was  ordained  a  presby- 
terian  minister  in  1855  and  given  the  pastorate  of 
two  churches  at  Clinton,  DeWitt  county.  111. 

Thomas  F.  Stevenson,  his  oldest  son,  a  second 
cousin  of  ex-Vice-President  Adlai  H.  Stevenson, 
was  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  as 
long  as  his  health  would  permit,  but  that  failed 
when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old.  When  he 
was  eighteen,  however,  his  health  permitted  him 
to  attend  Granville  (111.)  Academy,  for  a  few  terms, 
and  after  this  he  engaged  in  farming  on  account  of 
his  health  until  1865.  He  then  had  two  years' 
instruction  in  the  State  Normal  University,  then 
was  a  teacher  for  a  year,  after  which  he  resided 
in  Hayworth  until  1870,  going  from  there  to  Gil- 
man,  111.,  where  he  engaged  in  successful  farming 
until  1886.  In  1886  also  he  came  to  Montana, 
locating  at  Bozeman  and  taking  a  clerkship  in  a 
mercantile  house,  continuing  in  that  capacity  until 
1900,  when  he  purchased  the  White  &  Patterson 
ranches  five  miles  south  of  the  city.  They  contain 
320  acres  and  are  well  irrigated.  Here  he  has 
since  made  his  home  and  is  making  many  im- 
provcmenis  preparatory  to  engaging  in  stockrais- 
ing  on  a  large  scale.  His  buildings  are  of  good 
(|uality  and  well  located,  and  the  entire  place 
shows  good  husbandry  and  fine  taste. 

Mr.  Stevenson  is  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
company  which  i,'^  building  a  dam  at  M_\'stic  Lake 
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to  irrigate  a  number  of  nearby  farms.  The  dam 
is  to  be  thirty  feet  high  and  200  long,  and  the 
reservoir  will  cover  about  sixty  acres.  Mr.  Stev- 
enson was  the  originator  of  the  plan  and  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  company.  In  fact  he  is  active  in 
all  enterprises  of  public  utility  and  quickens  every- 
thing he  touches.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  and  gives  it  and  its  associate  benef- 
icences his  close  attention  and  cordial  support. 
He  was  married  on  September  1,  1880,  to  Miss 
Mary  C.  Fox,  of  Chapin,  111.,  who  died  on  June 
22.  1892,  leaving  three  children,  Arthur  M.,  Sam- 
uel H.  and  Minerva  F.,  all  born  at  Oilman,  111. 


A  Lc 

il  of  Dillon,  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Kansas, 
having  been  born  in  Auburn,  Shawnee  county,  Oc- 
tober 16,  i860.  His  father,  Lewis  A.  Stone,  was 
born  in  the  vicinity  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and 
became  prominently  identified  with  educational 
work,  being  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  and 
lofty  ideals.  He  completed  his  educational  training 
in  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  where  he  was  graduated 
as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1856,  and  thereafter 
conducted  an  academy  for  young  ladies  at  Raleigh, 
Shelby  county,  Tenn.  In  i860  he  removed  to 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  was  a  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Leavenworth  College  until  1863,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Fulton,  Whiteside  county.  111.,  where  he 
was  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  the  city 
until  1866.  He  purchased  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  has  there  continued  to 
devote  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  until 
the  present  time,  being  one  of  the  representative 
men  of  that  state.  The  maiden  name  of  our  sub- 
ject's mother  was  Martha  A.  Hotchkiss,  a  native  of 
New  York,  whence  she  removed  with  her  parents 
to  Michigan  within  the  pioneer  epoch.  She  re- 
ceived excellent  educational  advantages,  having 
graduated  in  the  academy  at  LeRoy.  Genesee 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  then  turned  her  attention  to 
pedagogic  work,  following  it  for  many  years ;  she 
was  an  able  coadjutor  of  her  husband.  By  her 
union  to  Mr.  Stone  she  became  the  mother  of  two 
children:  A.  Louis,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review:  and  Eva  L.,  now  Mrs.  J.  M.  Gilnian,  of 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Our  subject  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools,  with  superior  advantages  afforded 
by  a  home  in  which  exceptional  culture  and  re- 
finement were   in  distinctive  evidence.      I'nder  the 


direction  of  his  father  he  devoted  four  years  to  the 
study  of  the  higher  branches,  including  physics, 
Latin  and  mathematics,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  put  his  scholastic  attainments  into  practical  use 
by  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
state.  While  thus  engaged  Mr.  Stone  acquired 
an  interest  in  a  general  store  at  Loring,  Kan.,  his 
place  of  residence  at  that  time. '  After  devoting 
two  more  years  to  pedagogic  work  he  assumed 
the  management  of  this  mercantile  enterprise,  con- 
ducting the  same  about  one  year,  after  which  he 
disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  business,  coming  to 
Montana  in  1885,  locating  at  Butte,  }iIont.,  where 
he  accepted  a  position  as  bookkeeper  for  the  gro- 
cery firm  of  McMillan  &  Cluett.  He  eventually 
secured  an  interest  in  the  business,  but  disposed 
of  the  same  in  1888  and  came  to  Dillon,  where  he 
became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Dillon  Im- 
plement Company.  He  did  much  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  concern,  which  soon  gained  pres-  , 
tige  as  one  of  the  most  important  business  enter- 
prises in  the  county,  and  continued  to  be  identified 
with  the  same  until  August  i,  1899,  when  he  dis- 
posed of  his  interests  and  became  associated  with 
other  representative  citizens  in  the  organization  of 
the  State  Bank  of  Dillon.  He  was  chosen  cashier 
at  the  time  of  its  inception,  and  has  continuously 
served  in  this  capacity,  the  bank  being  known  as 
one  of  the  substantial  and  ably  conducted  mone- 
tary establishments  of  the  state  and  retaining  a 
representative  support.  In  addition  to  his  banking 
interests  ]Mr.  Stone  is  the  owner  of  valuable  realty 
in  the  city  of  Dillon. 

Politically  Mr.  Stone  gives  stalwart  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and  since  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Dillon  has  been  called  upon  to  serve 
in  positions  of  public  trust  and  responsibility.  He 
has  never  abated  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion,and  served  for  threeyears  as  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Beaverhead  county,  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  Dillon  for  several  terms. 

On  April  8,  1896,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Stone  to  j\Iiss  Albina  Smith,  who  was  born  in 
Oblong,  111.  Her  father,  Eden  Smith,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Ohio.  He  died  when  she  was  an  infant. 
Mrs.  Stone  came  to  Montana  in  1893.  went  on  to 
San  Francisco  in  1895,  where  her  marriage  oc- 
curred. Our  subject  and  his  wife  are  prominent 
in  the  social  life  of  Dillon,  and  their  home  is 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  a  winsome  little 
daughter,  Irma,  who  was  born  April  18,  1897.  and 
a  son,  Robert  :\Ialcolm,  born  :\lay  23,  1901. 
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pLARENCE  H.  STROWBRIDGE,  the  present 
V'  efficient  postmaster  of  Wisdom,  stands  among 
the  representative  young  business  men  of  Beaver- 
head county,  is  concerned  in  many  enterprises  of  im- 
portance, and  also  manager  of  the  Wisdom  Mer- 
cantile Company.  He  is  a  native  of  Kansas,  born 
in  Rush  county  on  May  12,  1874,  the  eldest  of  the 
four  children  of  William  Henry  and  Mina  (An- 
drews) Strowbridge.  Both  of  his  parents  were 
born  in  Michigan.  William  H.  Strowbridge  re- 
moved to  Kansas  in  -1870,  and  for  two  years  en- 
gaged in  hunting  buffalo  for  Howard  Brothers. 
Later  he  took  up  the  sheep  business  and  in  1886 
removed  to  California.  He  now  resides  in  the 
maritime  city  of  Seattle,  and  has  large  property 
interests  in  and  about  Nome  City,  Alaska.  The 
mother  of  C.  H.  Strowbridge  is  deceased. 

Clarence  H.  Strowbridge  received  his  education 
in  the  schools  of  Kansas  and  California,  and  in 
the  latter  state  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Railroad  Company,  at  Nipomo,  where  he 
remained  three  years.  In  1894  Mr.  Strowbridge 
came  to  Montana  and  was  engaged  in  teaming  until 
1898,  when  he  located  in  Wisdom  and  became  an 
interested  principal  in  the  organization  of  the 
Wisdom  Mercantile  Company,  of  whose  affairs  he 
is  now  manager.  This  enterprise  is  the  principle 
mercantile  house  in  this  locality  and  the  company 
lias  a  well-equipped  store,  in  which  is  carried  a 
complete  line  of  general  merchandise.  Mr.  Strow- 
bridge is  also  manager  of  the  Big  Hole  Meat 
Company,  and  is  the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch  prop- 
erty of  800  acres  in  the  Big  Hole  basin,  devoted 
principally  to  the  raising  of  hay. 

In  his  political  faith  Mr.  Strowbridge  takes  ac- 
tive interest  in  political  affairs  as  a  Republican, 
and  in  1898  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Wis- 
dom. Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  Wisdom 
Lodge  No.  9431,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
and  is  now  (1902)  filling  the  office  of  venerable 
consul.  On  June  14,  1899,  Mr.  Strowbridge  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Lillian  Stanchfield, 
who  was  born  in  Silver  Bow  county,  Mont.,  the 
daughter  of  W.  B.  Stanchfield,  one  of  the  oldest 
settlers  in  the  state,  now  a  resident  of  Fox,  Mont. 


q^HEODORE  S.  STILES.— Gallatin  countv 
1  claims  the  subject  of  this  sketch  as  one  of  her 
progressive  and  representative  farmers,  and  ]Mr. 
Stiles  is  uniformly  esteemed  in  the  community, 
being  a  man  of  broad    intellectuality    and    sterling 


character,  and  while  a  member  of  the  bar  his  ap- 
preciation of  the  advantages  afforded  for  success- 
ful agricultural  enterprises  in  the  Gallatin  valley 
was  sufficient  to  deflect  him  from  the  practice  of 
hii  profession. 

Mr.  Stiles  is  a  native  of  Steuben  county,  Ind., 
born  July  26,  1857,  one  of  the  eleven  children  born 
to  David  and  Clatena  C.  (Shaw)  Stiles,  natives  re- 
spectively of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  In 
1856  the  family  removed  to  Indiana,  and  two  years 
later  to  Wisconsin,  where  they  maintained  their 
home  until  1862,  and  then  took  up  their  abode  in 
Minnesota,  arriving  just  one  month  prior  to  the 
memorable  Sioux  Indian  outbreak.  In  1880  David 
Stiles  made  another  change  of  residence,  locating 
in  South  Dakota,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
farming  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1895, 
his  wife  passing  away  in  1878. 

Theodore  S.  Stiles  received  his  early  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Minnesota,  sup- 
plementing his  studies  in  the  normal  school  at  St. 
Cloud.  Upon  leaving  the  normal  he  utilized  his 
scholastic  acquirements  by  engaging  in  pedagogic 
work,  continuing  to  teach  for  a  period  of  about  three 
years,  devoting  his  spare  hours  to  the  study  of  law 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Minnesota  bar  in  1878,  at 
St.  Cloud.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession  in  Chippewa  county,  Minn., 
gaining  a  representative  clientage  and  being  suc- 
cessful in  his  efforts.  He  continued  in  practice 
there  until  1883,  when  he  removed  to  ?»lontana.  lo- 
cating in  Gallatin  county,  where  he  engaged  in 
teaching  school  until  1888.  In  1886  he  took  up  a 
homestead  claim  in  Gallatin  valley,  the  same  being 
a  part  of  his  present  fine  ranch,  which  comprises 
800  acres.  He  took  up  his  residence  on  his  farm  in 
1888  and  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to  its  culti- 
vation. A  portion  of  the  tract  is  under  irrigation, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  hay  and  oats,  while 
the  balance  of  the  ranch  is  given  over  to  the  raising 
of  fall  wheat.  The  place  is  well  improved,  and  the 
progressive  methods  brought  to  bear  by  Mr.  Stiles 
have  enabled  him  to  attain  success  in  his  opera- 
tions. His  ranch  is  located  in  Valley  View,  ten 
miles  north  of  Belgrade,  his  postoffice  address.  In 
politics  Mr.  Stiles  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  has  served  for  a  number  of 
years  as  school  trustee,  and  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  all  that  tends  to  conserve  the  progress  and  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  county  and  state.  Frater- 
nally he  is  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
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On  September  30,  1888,  Mr.  Stiles  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Miller,  who  was  born  in 
Montana,  being  a  sister  of  George  L.  Miller,  to 
whose  sketch,  appearing  on  another  page  of  this 
work,  we  refer  the  reader  as  to  the  family  gene- 
alogy. Air.  and  Mrs.  Stiles  have  three  sons : 
Ralph  A.,  and  Ray  J.  and  Roy  F.,  the  last  two  being 


p  HARLES  F.  STORK.— He  to  whose  career  we 
V  now  direct  attention  has  served  with  distinction 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  as  a 
representative  of  Cascade  county,  and  has  attained 
precedence  as  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists 
and  stockgrowers  of  Montana,  his  fine  ranch  being 
located  seventeen  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Great 
Falls.  Mr.  Stork  is  a  native  of  the  beautiful  little 
city  of  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.,  where  he  was  born  on 
the  30th  of  March,  1851.  His  parents  were  Wil- 
liam and  Angeline  Stork,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  the  latter  in 
Connecticut.  The  father  was  a  hatter  by  occupa- 
tion while  a  resident  of  New  York,  all  the  work 
at  that  time  being  done  by  hand,  but  upon  the  in- 
troduction of  machinery  into  the  processes  of  manu- 
facture he  found  that  with  his  hand  labor  he  could 
not  compete  with  the  new  methods  and  gave  up 
this  work,  removing  to  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming  until  1855,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Minnesota,  where  he  died  in  February, 
1 90 1,  having  attained  the  venerable  age  of  over 
ninety-three  years.  He  always  maintained  a  lively 
interest  in  political  affairs,  and  was  an  active 
worker  in  the  cause  of  his  party.  The  mother  of 
our  subject  passed  away  in  1889,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three. 

Charles  F.  Stork  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Fillmore  county,  Minn.,  assisting  his 
father  in  carrying  on  the  farm  work  until  1872, 
when  he  purchased  forty  acres  of  land,  which  he 
cultivated  with  marked  success,  accumulating  an 
excellent  property.  This  he  sold  in  1878,  at  a  net 
profit  of  $8,600,  after  which  he  purchased  an  in- 
terest in  the  H.  C.  Marsh  wheat  farm,  at  Lime 
Spring,  Iowa,  and  the  Spring  Valley  wheat  ele- 
vators in  Minnesota.  He  was  identified  with  these 
enterprises  until  1879,  realizing  a  profit  of  $10,000 
at  the  time  of  disposing  of  his  interests.  He  then 
purchased  two  large  mercantile  establishments,  lo- 
cated in  Lime  Springs,  Iowa,  and  here  cashed  all 
checks   for  grain   and  stock  buyers   at   that   place, 


handling  over  $600,000  in  the  year  mentioned. 
Finally  a  disastrous  fire  swept  through  his  estab- 
lishment, entirely  destroying  it,  and  leaving  him 
without  a  dollar  after  he  had  settled  with  his 
creditors.  In  1882  Mr.  Stork  was  given  charge  of 
the  large  grain  elevator  of  W.  W.  Cargill  &  Broth- 
ers, at  Delavan,  Faribault  count}-,  Minn.,  and  was 
thus  engaged  until  1885,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
business  of  the  Delavan  Operative  Warehouse  As- 
sociation, retaining  this  incumbency  until  1889.  In 
that  year  he  came  to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and,  at  a 
point  seventeen  miles  south  of  the  city,  became 
the  pioneer  farmer  on  the  bench  lands,  where  his 
wise  provision  told  him  crops  would  grow  without 
irrigation.  This  he  did  in  the  face  of  the  opposition 
of  all  the  old  settlers  of  the  valley  who  assured 
him  that  he  was  going  to  face  starvation  by  so  do- 
ing. He,  however,  trusted  to  his  own  judgment, 
and  took  up  pre-emption  and  homestead  claims  com- 
prising 480  acres.  To  his  claims  he  has  since  added 
by  the  purchase  of  1,320  acres.  On  this  well  im- 
proved ranch  he  has  since  devoted  his  attention  to- 
farming  and  stockraising  on  an  extensive  scale  and 
ilemonstrated  that  the  lands  of  his  choice  were  the 
best  farm  lands  of  the  west.  He  has  directed  his 
efforts  with  such  discrimination  as  to  attain  a  full 
measure  of  success,  being  recognized  as  one  of  the 
representative  ranchmen  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Stork  has  been  a  zealous  worker  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Democratic  party,  and  at  the  election 
of  1896  he  was  the  successful  candidate  of  his  party 
for  representative  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Fifth 
legislature  of  the  state,  and  was  one  of  the  active, 
alert  working  members  of  the  session,  rendering 
effective  service  to  the  commonwealth  and  his  con- 
stituency. His  personal  popularity  was  shown  in 
the  fact  that  he  received  a  majority  of  2,200  in  his 
county.  At  the  election  of  1900,  Mr.  Stork  was 
a  candidate  for  re-election,  on  the  Independent 
Democratic  ticket,  but  met  with  the  defeat  which 
attended  the  party  ticket  so  largely  throughout  the 
entire  Union.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Ancient  Order  United  Workmen. 

In  1872  Mr.  Stork  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wagner,  a  native  of  Minnesota,  and 
to  them  were  born  two  children :  Byron  C.  and 
Idelett  V.  (Mrs.  K.  Jackels).  He  was  divorced 
from  his  wife  in  1882,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  fol- 
lowing was  married  to  Miss  Fidelia  G.  B.  Clark, 
daughter  of  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Clark,  who  were 
born  in  Minnesota.  Mrs.  Stork  died  on  the  28th 
of  November,   1889.  leaving  two  children  :  Charles. 
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A.  and  Bessie.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1890,  Mr. 
Stork  consummated  a  third  marriage,  being  then 
united  to  Mrs.  Lucy  J.  Murphy,  who  was  born  in 
Arkansas,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  and  EHzabeth 
Lee,  who  were  natives  of  IlHnois.  Her  father  was 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  and  met  his  death  while 
serving  in  the  LTnion  army  in  the  Civil  war,  his 
widow  dying  in  Kansas  in  1881.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stork  have  become  the  parents  of  two  children  : 
William  L.  and  Franklin  P.  Stork. 

On  his  ranch  of  1,800  acres  Mr.  Stork  has  at  the 
present  time  eighty  head  of  cattle  and  about  sixty- 
four  horses,  while  1,400  acres  of  the  place  arc 
available  for  cultivation,  600  acres  of  it  producing 
large  crops  of  grain  in  1901.  The  property  is 
valued  at  $30,000,  and  is  one  of  the  valuable  places 
of  the  county,  being  well  improved  and  showing- 
evidences  of  the  care  and  discrimination  of  the 
owner.  Mr.  Stork  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  agri- 
cultural and  stockgrowing  affairs  of  the  state,  and 
has  been  particularly  prominent  in  connection  with 
the  various  county  fairs.  He  was  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers, and  the  president  for  several  years,  of  the 
Cascade  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  in 
furthering  its  objects  gave  largely  both  of  his  time 
and  monev. 


MARGUERITE  M.  STRANG.— The  expansion 
of  the  province  of  womanhood  as  touching  the 
opportunities  for  personal  effort  and  accomplish- 
ment has  been  given  a  proper  recognition  in  the 
virile  young  state  of  Montana,  and  thus  we  are 
permitted  to  direct  attention  to  Mrs.  ]M.  M.  Strang, 
who  is  the  incumbent  of  an  important  and  distin- 
guished official  position  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of 
Yellowstone  county,  where  she  is  superintendent  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  county,  an  honor  which 
has  been  worthily  bestowed,  since  she  has  shown 
marked  executive  ability  and  has  been  and  is 
prominently  identified  with  educational  work.  Mrs. 
Strang  is  a  native  of  Missouri,  born  in  Johnson 
county,  on  November  3,  1871,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  H.  and  Mary  M.  (Golden)  Jones.  Her 
mother  also  was  born  in  Missouri.  Her  father, 
who  was  born  in  Canton,  Ohio,  received  a  medi- 
cal education  but,  disliking  the  profession,  engaged 
in  educational  work.  In  1849,  under  the  gold  ex- 
citement, he  went  to  California  and  remained  in  the 
west  until  after  the  Civil  war.  having  been  in  west- 
ern Montana  when  its  present  cities  were  only 
mining  camps.     Returning  as  far  east  as  Missouri, 


he  located  upon  a  farm,  and  in  October,  1870,  was 
united  in  marriage  to  his  present  wife.  After  a 
few  years  he  again  took  up  his  profession  as  teacher, 
and  it  was  under  his  instruction  that  Mrs.  Strang 
received  her  early  education. 

In  February,  1884,  she  removed  with  her  parents 
to  Montgomery  county,  Kan.,  where  she  continued 
her  studies  in  the  public  schools  until  the  spring 
of  1888,  when  she  put  her  scholastic  acquirements 
to  a  practical  test  by  engaging  in  pedagogic  work,  in 
which  she  has  ever  been  exceptionally  successful. 
She  may  truly  be  classed  with  the  list  of  self-made 
women.  Her  parents  possessed  very  limited  means, 
and  she,  the  eldest  of  their  family  of  eight  children, 
realized  that  her  desire  for  knowledge  could  be 
attained  only  by  her  own  effort.  By  perseverance 
in  her  plan  of  teaching  and  going  to  school  alter- 
nately, she  secured  a  very  thorough  education.  In 
1 89 1  she  finished  a  term  in  the  Kansas  Normal 
College,  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.,  and  in  1892  still  further 
supplemented  her  education  in  a  practical  way  by 
completing  a  course  of  study  in  the  Southwestern 
Business  College  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  teaching  during 
the  winter  of  that  year.  In  the  spring  of  1893  she 
came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Billings,  and  secur- 
ing a  position  as  teacher  in  the  school  at  Canyon 
Creek,  seven  miles  west  of  the  city.  In  1896  she 
taught  in  the  school  at  Allendale  and  thereafter 
retained  the  incumbency  in  that  district  consecu- 
tively until  December  19,  1900,  having  been  elected 
to  her  present  office  in  November  preceding,  her 
name  having  appeared  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Mrs.  Strang  has  justified  the  choice  of  the  people, 
and  has  taken  up  her  work  with  zealous  interest, 
administering  its  affairs  with  great  credit  to  her- 
self and  to  the  distinct  improvement  of  the  edu- 
cational work  and  facilities  in  the  county.  She  has 
her  home  and  business  headquarters  in  Billings. 

On  July  29,  1894,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Charles  D.  Strang,  of  Billings,  and  is  the  mother 
of  one  child.  Willis  Bertrand. 


IVTELSOX  STORY,  JR.— The  city  of  P.ozeman 
IN  is  fortunate  in  having  so  many  young,  progres- 
sive business  men,  and  Nelson  Story,  Jr.,  is  not 
among  the  least  of  that  representative  class,  and 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  a  native  son  of 
Montana,  standing  as  he  does  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  leading  industrial  enterprises  of  Bozeman. 
^Ir.  Storv  was  born  in  the  citv  which  is  now  his 
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home  May  12,  1874,  being  the  son  of  Nelson 
Story,  Sr.,  to  whom  individual  reference  is  made 
elsewhere  in  this  volume.  He  received  his  pre- 
liminary education  in  the  public  schools  of  Boze- 
nian,  became  a  student  in  the  Shattuck  IMillitary 
Academy  at  Faribault,  Minn.,  where  he  remained 
three  years,  supplementing  the  training  there  re- 
ceived by  a  commercial  college  in  St.  Louis,  where 
he  continued  his  studies  one  year.  He  left  school 
at  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  for  six  years  was 
employed  in  his  father's  flouring  mill  in  Bozeman. 
In  1900  he  gave  inception  to  his  business  career  by 
erecting  the  Story  Iron  Works,  located  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  street  and  Grand  avenue,  the  plant 
being  completed  in  September  of  that  year.  The 
structure  is  50x125  feet,  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000,  and  its  equipment  includes  the  most  im- 
proved machinery  and  accessories  for  general  iron- 
working  business.  The  enterprise  meets  a  dis- 
tinctive demand  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and 
under  Mr.  Story's  able  and  discriminating  man- 
agement its  business  is  certain  to  be  cumulative  in 
character  and  have  an  important  influence  upon  the 
industrial  and  material  prosperity  of  the  city. 

In  his  politics  Mr.  Story  is  a  staunch  Republican 
and  a  zealous  and  active  worker  in  the  local  politi- 
cal field  and  has  been  chairman  of  the  Republican 
central  committee  of  Gallatin  county  since  the 
spring  of  1 90 1.  Fraternally  he  is  a  prominent 
member  of  Bozeman  Lodge  No.  463,  B.  P.  O.  E., 
and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  its  affairs. 

At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  June  10,  1894,  Mr.  Story 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Etha  L.  Mayo, 
daughter  of  William  H.  Mayo,  secretary  of  the 
^Missouri  grand  lodge  of  Free  and  .\ccepted 
Masons,  in  which  fraternity  he  has  attained  the 
thirty-third  degree,  the  highest  in  the  Scottish  rite. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Story  have  a  little  son,  Nelson  Story, 
III,  who  was  born  in  January,  1900. 


n^HORNTON  STREET.— In  the  personnel  of 
1  those  prominently  identified  with  the  indus- 
trial life  of  Montana  it  will  be  noted  that  nearly 
all  the  older  states  of  the  L^nion  have  contributed 
some  of  their  best  and  ablest  young  men.  Here 
no  man  need  feel  that  he  is  segregated ;  he  stands 
exactly  for  what  he  is.  While  the  honored  subject 
of  this  review  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana 
and  a  representative  farmer  of  Gallatin  valley,  he 
is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  and  his  genealogy 


runs  back  to  old  southern  stock,  his  grandfather, 
Joseph  M.  Street  having  been  born  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  a  son  of  Anthony  Street,  an  influential 
planter  who  married  Mary  Stokes,  a  sister  of 
Montfort  Stokes,  at  one  time  governor  of  North 
Carolina.  The  father  of  Anthony  Street  was  Capt. 
John  Street,  of  Bristol,  England,  who  came  to 
Virginia  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Anthony 
Street,  great-grandfather  of  our  subject,  volunteered 
as  a  private  in  the  Continental  army  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  participated  in  the  bat- 
tles of  Guilford  Court-house  and  King's  Mountain. 
For  gallantry  displayed  he  was  promoted  from  time 
to  time,  holding  rank  of  colonel  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  Joseph  Montfort  Street  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  Henry  Cla}-,  and  was  a  prominent  attorney 
before  the  courts  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  later 
he  associating  himself  with  John  Wood,  a  Scots- 
man, in  the  publication  of  the  Western  World,  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  the  journal  being  independent  in 
politics  and  issued  weekly.  The  firm  title  was  J. 
M.  Street  &  Co.,  and  through  the  columns  of  the 
paper  Mr.  Street  charged  Aaron  Burr  with  conspir- 
acy against  the  government,  which  caused  much 
discussion  and  bitter  animosity.  The  paper  met 
with  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  Burr's  friends, 
who  determined  to  silence  it,  and  Judge  Innes  sued 
the  proprietors  for  libel.  The  editors  pleaded  justi- 
fication and  proved  that  the  Judge  had  transmitted 
to  New  Orleans  sealed  documents  received  from 
Burr.  It  may  be  that  Innes  did  not  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  papers,  for  when  their  treasonable 
character  was  shown  he  fainted  and  was  borne  out 
of  the  court  room.  Others  sought  personal  satis- 
faction, many  challenges  being  sent  to  Mr.  Street, 
and  he  was  menaced  in  many  ways.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  the  challenges  except  to  acknowledge 
their  receipt  through  his  paper  and  to  state  that 
the  same  had  been  placed  on  file  and  the  writer 
would  be  duly  attended  to.  He  was  covertly  at- 
tacked several  times,  but  made  short  work  of  re- 
pelling his  antagonists.  Finally  George  Adams, 
a  young  attorney,  was  selected  to  dispose  of  Mr. 
Street.  He  stationed  two  strong  men  in  an  alley, 
and  as  Street  was  about  to  pass  they  seized  him 
and  held  him  until  Adams  advanced,  pistol  in  hand, 
and  ordered  his  vassals  to  stand  aside.  He  then  shot 
at  Mr.  Street,  but  the  ball  struck  a  button  on  his  gar- 
ments and  was  deflected  from  its  direct  course  to  the 
heart,  but  broke  the  lower  portion  of  the  breast 
bone.  Street  drew  a  dirk  and  pursued  his  assail- 
ant, calling  for  aid  in  capturing  him  and  tearing  the 
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would-be  assassin's  coats  into  shreds  as  they  ran 
Street  laid  for  months  on  the  verge  of  dissolution, 
but  finally  recovered.  He  married  Eliza  Maria, 
daughter  of  Maj.-Gen.  Thomas  Posey,  of  the  Con- 
tinental army.  Gen.  Street  took  a  most  active  part 
in  the  Blackhawk  war,  raising  a  number  of  com- 
panies of  Indians  and  equipping  them  at  his  own 
expense.  Blackhawk  was  finally  captured  and  Gen. 
Street  treated  him  with  utmost  consideration,  hav- 
ing implicit  confidence  in  his  honor. 

Thornton  Street  has  reason  to  revert  with 
pride  to  his  ancestral  record,  and  the  data  is  suf- 
ficient to  justify  him.  He  is  a  native  of  Wapello 
county,  Iowa,  born  March  21,  1848,  a  son  of 
Joseph  H.  D.  and  Emily  (Burnett)  Street,  natives 
of  Kentucky;  thence  the  former  accompanied  his 
father  on  his  removal  to  Illinois  and  later  to  Wis- 
consin, eventually  locating  in  Iowa  for  a  number  of 
years.  His  earlier  manhood  was  devoted  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits ;  completed  his  literary  education 
in  Jacksonville  College,  111.,  became  prominent  in 
connection  with  political  affairs  in  Iowa,  having 
established  a  pioneer  Whig  newspaper  at  Ottumwa. 
and  continued  its  publication  for  some  time,  sup- 
porting Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presidency.  Under  the 
regime  of  Gen.  Taylor  ]\Ir.  Street  was  receiver  of 
the  United  States  land  office  at  Council  Bluffs.  The 
father  of  our  subject  came  to  Montana  in  1865. 
He  practiced  law  in  Bozeman  and  Gallatin  City 
and  served  for  several  years  as  probate  judge  of 
Gallatin  county,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1873, 
his  wife  having  passed  away  in  Gallatin  county, 
in  1867. 

Thornton  Street  was  reared  and  educated  in  Iowa, 
and  in  18G4  started  for  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  in 
company  with  his  brother  Thomas  P.,  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Missoula.  They  came  overland  with  a  train 
whose  captain  was  John  T.  Clayton  and  Eugene 
Munn  its  wagon-master.  They  drove  mule  teams, 
arriving  in  Virginia  City  June  20,  1864.  Mr.  Street 
remained  there  a  short  time,  and  then  went  to 
Summit,  Madison  county,  and  engaged  in  prospect- 
ing and  mining  about  one  year,  meeting  with  fair 
success.  He  was  in  Virginia  City  during  the 
memorable  flour  riot  of  1864-5,  but  was  not  an 
active  participant  in  the  same.  In  the  meantime 
our  subject's  father  had  arrived  in  Gallatin  valley, 
accompanied  by  another  son,  Theodore  L.,  now 
engaged  in  fanning  on  property  owned  by  our 
subject.  The  father  located  in  Gallatin  valley  in 
1865,  and  upon  joining  him  in  that  section  our 
subject  purchased  a   ranch,  and  there  devoted  his 


attention  to  farming  and  stockraising  until  1888, 
when  they  sold  their  property  and  effected  the  pur- 
chase of  the  W.  O.  P.  Hays  place,  located  on  East 
Gallatin  river,  five  miles  north  of  Belgrade,  Mr. 
Street's  postoffice  address.  This  ranch  of  300  acres 
has  continued  to  be  the  home  and  base  of  opera- 
tions for  Mr.  Street.  It  is  divided  into  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  East  Gallatin,  and  mo-e  than  half  the 
tract  is  under  irrigation.  The  ranch  is  devoted 
principally  to  the  raising  of  hay  and  oats,  is  well 
improved  and  shows  the  evidence  of  careful  man- 
agement. ]\Ir.  Street  has  been  very  successful  in 
his  farming  operations,  and  is  honored  as  one  of 
the  enterprising  and  reliable  men  of  this  commu- 
nity, ordering  his  life  upon  a  high  plane  of  integrity 
and  ever  seeking  to  do  good  to  his  fellow  men.  He 
is  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  West 
Gallatin  river,  and  is  an  active  and  devoted  worker 
in  the  cause  of  the  Master.  In  his  political  alle- 
giance Mr.  Street  gives  an  unwavering  support  to 
the  principles  and  policies  of  ihe  Prohibition  party. 


TAMES  W.  CARTER.— In  a  history  of  the 
J  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of  Choteau 
county,  Mr.  Carter  is  certainly  deserving  of  men- 
tion ;  his  well  directed  efforts,  his  ability,  his 
loyalty  to  duty  and  his  fidelity  having  gained  him 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellowmen.  Mr. 
Carter  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  extensive  and 
representative  stockgrowers  of  this  section  of  the 
state  who  employ  advanced  methods  in  conducting 
enterprises  that  largely  promote  the  industrial 
progress  and  material  prosperity  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Carter  is  a  native  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia,  having  been  born  at  Truro,  Colchester 
county,  on  December  20,  1847,  of  stanch  old 
English  lineage.  His  father,  George  Carter,  was 
born  in  England,  in  the  year  1816,  and  when  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age  immigrated  to  America, 
locating  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  continued  to  re- 
side until  1883,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  locat- 
ing on  a  ranch  on  Wolf  creek,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county.  He  devoted  his  entire  active  life  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  but  is  now  retired  and  is  passing 
the  evening  of  life  in  that  repose  which  is  the 
just  reward  of  years  of  earnest  industry  and  ap- 
plication. His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jane 
Kisselpaugh,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  1823. 
and  she  and  her  venerable  husband  now  make  their 
home  at  Wolf  Creek,  honored  and  esteemed  bv  alt 
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who  know  them.  In  tlie  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  James  W.  Carter  received  excellent  educa- 
tional advantages  continuing  his  studies  until  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  about  twenty  years,  in  the 
meanwhile  assisting  in  the  work  of  the  homestead 
farm.  After  leaving  school  he  continued  to  be  iden- 
tified with  agricultural  pursuits  for  a  time  and  then 
engaged  in  the  general  merchandising  business  at 
West  Branch,  Nova  Scotia,  successfully  following 
this  line  of  enterprise  for  seven  years.  In  1879  he 
came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Wolf  creek,  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county,  where  he  conducted  the  Wolf  creek 
hotel  and  also  operated  a  stock  ranch  for  a  period 
of  nearly  fifteen  years.  In  1893  Mr.  Carter  came  to 
Choteau  county  and  located  his  present  ranch,  on 
Little  Sandy  creek,  five  miles  south  of  the  station 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  Here  he  now  has 
a  fine  property,  his  landed  estate  comprising  3,000 
acres,  in  addition  to  which  he  leases  other  lands,  and 
utilizes  ranches  which  are  owned  by  his  children, 
the  whole  constituting  a  princely  domain  in  one  of 
the  most  favored  sections  of  the  great  state  of  Mon- 
tana, and  being  eligibly  located  between  the  Little 
Sandy  creek  and  the  Missouri  river.  The  property 
is  highly  improved  with  excellent  buildings,  fences, 
irrigating  ditches,  etc.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  attractive  ranch  properties  in  the  county. 
The  system  of  irrigation  is  a  particularly  effective 
one,  deriving  its  supply  of  water  from  three  large 
reservoirs,  fed  from  the  Little  Sandy  creek.  The 
largest  of  the  reservoirs  covers  a  tract  of  500  acres, 
while  the  other  two  have  respective  areas  of  134 
and  seventy-four  acres.  ]\Ir.  Carter  is  here  engaged 
in  raising  cattle  upon  an  extensive  scale,  his  herds 
running  an  average  of  .from  1,200  to  2,000  head  of 
high-grade  stock,  while  in  conducting  the  work  of 
the  ranch  forty  horses  are  utilized,  and  a  small  army 
of  men,  who  are  retained  throughout  the  entire 
year.  ]\tuch  of  the  land  is  available  for  cultivation 
and  is  exceptionally  fertile  and  prolific,  yielding 
large  crops  of  hay,  grain  and  garden  products. 

Mr.  Carter  is  a  man  of  strong  mentality  and 
marked  independence  in  thought  and  action,  pro- 
gressive and  public  spirited  in  attitude  and  ever 
ready  to  lend  his  aid  and  influence  in  behalf  of  all 
worthy  causes  and  projects  which  tend  to  progress 
the  advancement  of  the  county  and  state ;  while,  as  • 
a  stanch  supporter  of  the  principles  and  policies  of 
the  Democratic  party,  he  takes  an  -active  interest 
in  political  aiTairs,  being  one  of  the  prominent  rep- 
resentatives of  his  party  in  this  section.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 


Fellows,  being  a  charter  member  of  Dearborn  Lodge 
No.  22,  at  Dearborn,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county, 
which  was  organized  in  1883.  On  April  17,  1870, 
in  his  native  town  of  Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  Mr. 
Carter  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Letitia  Ann 
Porter,  who  was  born  at  New  Annan  in  that  pro- 
vince, March  31,  1852.  They  are  the  parents  of 
six  sons  and  one  daughter,  namely:  George  W., 
who  was  married  at  Boise,  Idaho,  November  25, 
1900,  to  Miss  Lodema  Bates;  and  Stewart,  Peter 
C,  Lennie  May,  Floyd  Leslie,  Chester  Arthur  and 
James  Lester,  all  of  whom  still  remain  at  the  par- 
ental home.  The  family  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  social  life  of  the  community,  and  their  spa- 
cious and  attractive  home  is  a  center  of  gracious 
and  unreserved  hospitality. 


WILLIAM  STUEWE,  superintendent  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clarke  County  Hospital,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Helena.  He  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  ]\Io., 
April  14,  1853.  His  parents  were  Frederick  K. 
and  Gertrude  (Dierker)  Stuewe,  natives  of  Mis- 
souri and  Virginia,  respectively.  The  father  was 
a  retired  capitalist,  in  early  life  a  brickmaker  and 
florist,  and  he  died  in  St.  Louis,  as  did  the  mother. 
William  Stuewe,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
IVIissouri  and  graduated  from  the  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity in  1866.  He  was  a  youth  of  studious  hab- 
its, with  a  strong  predilection  for  scientific  investi- 
gation, but  for  a  period  following  his  graduation 
it  appeared  as  if  he  would  be  deflected  into  a  mer- 
cantile career,  as  he  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness in  1872  and  continued  therein  for  two  years. 
He  then  moved  to  Callaway  county.  Mo.,  became 
connected  with  the  Insane  Hospital  and  remained 
there  four  years.  He  then  went  to  Leadville,  Colo., 
where  he  was  engaged  in  mining  until  1880,  meeting 
with  considerable  success.  From  Leadville  he  re- 
moved to  New  Mexico,  and  was  employed  by  the 
Sante  Fe  Railroad  Company  in  prospecting  for  coal, 
operating  some  mines  there  in  1884.  The  advent 
of  Supt.  Stuewe  into  Montana  was  by  way  of 
Eozeman,  he  arriving  there  in  September,  1885,  but 
remaining  only  a  short  period,  going  thence  to 
Hunter's  Hot  Springs.  Two  years  thereafter,  in 
March,  18S7,  he  came  to  Helena  and  in  December 
assumed  charge  of  the  County  Hospital.  L'nder 
his  efficient  direction  the  institution  has  been  greatly 
improved,  two  new  wings  having  been  added  to 
the  building  at  a  cost  of  $18,000. 
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Politically  the  affiliations  of  Supt.  Stuewe  are 
with  the  Democratic  party,  in  the  ranks  of  which  he 
is  a  most  active  and  influential  worker.  He  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  party  leaders,  and  manifests 
a  lively  interest  in  all  matters  of  party  manage- 
ment. During  his  residence  in  New  Mexico  Mr. 
Stuewe  was  elected  to  the  territorial  senate,  and 
also  served  for  a  time  as  under  sherifif.  In  1884 
Mr.  Stuewe  was  married  in  New  Mexico  to  Alice 
Lovelace,  born  in  Halifax  county,  Va.,  the  daugh- 
ter of  James  O.  and  Amelia  W.  (Maynard)  Coan, 
natives  of  A'irginia.  Mrs.  Stuewe,  however,  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Missouri.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  two  sons:  William  F.  and  Coan  A.,  native 
sons  of  Montana.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of 
the  Catholic  Knights  of  America  and  of  the  Benevo- 
lent Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Both  himself  and 
wife  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 

The  care  and  attention  that  Suptr  Stuewe  has 
bestowed  upon  Lewis  and  Clarke  County  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  manifold  improvements  which  he  has 
added  thereto  have  won  the  hearty  commendation 
of  all  citizens  of  the  county,  irrespective  of  party. 
In  his  line  of  work  Mr.  Stuewe  is  an  enthusiast, 
and  to  his  sound,  practical  judgment  is  due  the 
high  position  this  hospital  now  holds  as  one  of 
the  best  in  the  state  of  JMontana.  The  Superin- 
tendent is  a  man  highly  respected,  not  onjy  in 
Lewis  and  Clarke  county  but  throughout  the  state, 
in  which  he  numbers  a  wide  circle  of  warm  personal 
friends  who  value  him  for  his  worth. 


HENRY  H.  SWAIN,  Ph.  D.— Montana  may 
well  be  proud  of  her  scheme  of  popular  edu- 
cation and  of  the  facilities  afforded  in  this  all- 
important  line,  while  the  state  has  been  signally 
fortunate  in  enlisting  the  co-operation  of  educators 
of  marked  intellectual  attainments  and  prestige'  as 
instructors.  Prof.  Swain  sustains  a  high  reputation 
in  educational  circles,  and  is  eminently  qualified  for 
the  important  and  exacting  position  of  president 
of  the  Montana  State  Normal  School,  at  Dillon. 
Prof.  Swain  is  a  native  of  the  beautiful  old  city 
of  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  was  bom  on  March 
29,  1863,  being  the  youngest  in  a  family  of  five 
children.  His  father.  Rev.  Leonard  Swain,  was 
born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  was  a  man  of 
fine  attainments  and  exalted  ideals.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College  and  later  pursued  his 
divinity  course  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
where  he  graduated,  and  soon  afterward  was  or- 


dained a  clergyman  of  the  Congregational  church. 
He  held  pastoral  charges  at  Nashua,  N.  H.,  and 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  was  a  devoted  worker  in 
the  church  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1869. 
He  married,  in  1847,  Miss  Julia  Allen,  who  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire,  and  died  at  Providence  in 
1866  after  a  life  of  usefulness. 

After  the  death  of  his  parents  the  subject  of  this 
review  moved  to  Iowa,  being  at  that  time  about 
seven  years  of  age.  In  the  public  schools  of  that 
state  he  received  his  preliminary  education,  and  in 
1880  he  matriculated  in  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis., 
where  he  completed  the  classical  course  and  gradu- 
ated as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1884.  Later  he 
completed  post-graduate  courses  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  and  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
the  latter  conferring  upon  him,  in  1897,  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  On  leaving  col- 
lege Prof.  Swain  turned  his  attention  to  pedagogic 
work,  and  his  success  has  been  such  as  to  eminently 
justify  him  in  his  choice  of  vocation.  He  taught 
for  a  time  in  an  academy  in  the  city  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  and  for  seven  years  held  the  chair  of  history 
and  political  economy  in  Yankton  College,  S.  D. 
In  1898  Prof.  Swain  came  to  Montana  and  be- 
coming identified  with  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Dillon,  was  assigned  to  the  chair  of  economics  and 
history.  Filling  the  position  with  ability  and  show- 
ing much  disciplinary  force,  tact  and  executive 
ability,  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  insti- 
tution, in  April,  1901,  was  a  natural  sequence.  The 
Professor  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work  of 
his  profession,  and  his  retention  as  president  can 
not  but  make  for  the  advancement  of  the  institu- 
tion in  efficiency  of  its  curriculum  and  in  the  hold 
which  it  will  retain  on  popular  support.  He  is  at 
the  present  time  state  secretary  of  the  Montana 
Sunday  School  Association. 

In  the  city  of  Denver,  Colo.,  on  July  31,  1889, 
Prof.  Swain  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mira 
L.  Olmstead,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  came  to 
the  west  as  a  teacher.  Professor  and  Mrs.  Swain 
became  the  parents  of  three  sons :  Joseph  Ward, 
who  was  born  in  1891  ;  Albert  F.,  born  in  1894,  and 
George,  who  was  born  in  1897  and  died  within  the 
same  vear. 


pARL  SWANSTRUM.— Not  with  the  warlike 
v^  animus  of  the  Vikings  of  old  have  come  the 
sturdy  sons  of  the  Norseland  to  America,  but  rather 
with    a   high    regard    for   the    accomplishments    of 
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peace  and  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise  which  has 
brought  success  in  the  new  world,  and  among  the 
successful  and  highly  esteemed  farmers  of  Madi- 
son county  is  Carl  Swanstrum,  whose  pdstoffice 
address  is  Blaine,  his  fine  ranch  lying  near  the 
line  of  Madison  and  Beaverhead  counties.  He 
was  born  in  Sweden,  September  18,  1838.  His 
father,  Nels  Swanstrum,  passed  his  life  in  Sweden, 
where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Carl  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  childhood, 
and  his  educational  advantages  were  those  of  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  land.  He  devoted 
seven  years  to  learning  the  trades  of  glazing,  gild- 
ing and  cabinetmaking,  and  as  a  journeyman, 
worked  at  them  for  two  years  prior  to  his  immigra- 
tion to  America.  In  1864  he  embarked  on  a  sail- 
ing vessel  for  America  and  was  sixty-four  days  in 
making  the  voyage.  He  located  in  Chicago,  where 
he  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  for  one  year, 
after  which  he  removed  to  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  and 
was  employed  in  building  bridges  on  the  line  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Railroad  until  1867, 
when  he  entered  upon  a  two-years  contract  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  of  bridges  on  the 
Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  &  Northern  Railroad, 
the  contract  proving  a  profitable  one  to  him.  In 
1871  Mr.  Swanstrum  came  to  Montana  by  railroad 
as  far  as  Corinne,  Utah,  and  thence  by  wagon  to 
Madison  county,  where  he  took  up  a  tract  of  land 
and  purchased  horses  and  cattle,  his  intention 
being  to  give  his  time  principally  to  the  stock  busi- 
ness. In  later  years,  however,  he  has  cultivated  a 
large  portion  of  his  ranch,  securing  fine  yields  of 
grain  and  hay.  He  now  owns  420  acres,  and  his 
place  has  the  best  of  improvements,  while  he  is 
known  as  one  of  the  progressive  men  of  this  lo- 
cality and  worthy  of  high  esteem. 

In  politics  Mr.  Swanstrum  gives  his  support  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  though  he  has  never 
sought  public  office  he  has  maintained  a  deep  inter- 
est in  local  affairs  and  has  rendered  efficient  serv- 
ice on  the  board  of  school  trustees.  Fraternally  he 
holds  membership  in  West  Gate  Lodge  No.  27.  A. 
F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Twin  Bridges,  in  which  he  has  held 
the  stations  of  junior  and  senior  warden,  and  is 
also  identified  with  Twin  Bridges  Lodge  No.  17, 
A.  O.  L'.  W.  On  September  13,  1870,  Mr.  Swan- 
strum was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Rosa  Hilbig. 
who  was  born  in  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  George 
and  Catherine  Hilbig,  natives  of  Switzerland.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swanstrum  have  five  sons  and  three 
daughters:     C.    Albert,    born    in    1871  :    John    A., 


1873:  William  P.,  1875;  Katherine  A.,  1877; 
Margaret  A.,  1879;  Lena  E.,  1883;  Carl  O.,  1886; 
and  Fred  P.,  1800. 


JOHN  A.  SWEAT,  M.  U.,  for  the  past  ten 
J  years  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  was  born  in  Brown- 
field,  Maine,  on  October  23,  1856.  He  is  the  son  of 
Jesse  P.  and  Eliza  (Spring)  Sweat,  also  natives  of 
the  Pine  Tree  state.  The  father  was  a  graduate 
from  both  the  literary  and  medical  departments  of 
Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  and  practiced 
medicine  for  fifty  years  in  Maine.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  was  surgeon  of  the  Twenty-third  Maine, 
serving  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  last  years 
were  passed  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he  died. 
The  grandparents  of  our  subject  were  English  b\- 
descent  and  were  of  Puritan  stock,  early  settling  in 
New  England. 

John  Aiken  Sweat,  an  only  son,  was  reared  from 
infancy  in  Maine,  and  there  received  his  early  edu- 
cation. At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  came  to  Minne- 
apolis, and  was  matriculated  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  from  this  institution  he  graduated 
in  1876.  Subsequently  he  studied  medicine  and 
later  entered  the  medical  department  of  Bowdoin 
College,  the  alma  mater  of  his  father,  graduating 
from  that  famous  school  in  1880.  Dr.  Sweat  then 
attended  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Columbia  (N. 
Y.)  Medical  College,  and  began  practice  with  his 
father,  but  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  Minne- 
apolis, where  he  continued  in  an  active  and  repre- 
sentative practice  until  1883,  when  he  joined  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  as  surgeon  of  the  Pacific 
division.  Here  he  remained  until  1890  when  he 
made  his  home  in  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  where  he  has 
since  resided. 

Politically  Dr.  Sweat  is  a  Democrat  and  was  elect- 
ed by  his  party  as  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Maine  legislature,  serving  in  the 
session  of  1 880-1.  At  present  he  is  president  of  the 
Montana  stale  board  of  medical  examiners.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  North  Montana  Medical  Association,  of  which 
he  has  been  president.  In  1888  Dr.  Sweat  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Towle,  of  Maine. 
Thev  have  three  children,  Ruth,  Tack  and  Helen. 
Fraternally  Dr.  Sweat  is  a  Freemason  and  belongs 
to  the  Benevolent  Order  of  Elks,  in  which  organiza- 
tion he  is  exalted  ruler.     Dr.  Sweat  enjoys  a  most 
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excellent  professional  reputation.  In  his  home  city 
he  is  highly  esteemed  and  thoroughout  the  state  he 
has  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances, 
all  of  whom  speak  of  him  with  the  highest 
'respect. 


T)  OBERT  E.  TAYLOR.— A  long  established  or 
JA  leading  hotel  in  a  community  is  one  of  its  most 
characteristic  institutions.  Its  life  is,  in  effect,  an 
epitome  of  that  of  the  community  itself.  All  the 
currents  of  business  ar.d  pleasure  which  have  in- 
terested the  people  around  it,  have  flowed  through 
its  corridors  and  impressed  its  atmosphere.  Dis- 
tinguished men  and  stately  ladies  have  slept  be- 
neath its  roof;  the  toiler  and  the  idler  alike  have 
fed  upon  its  bounty ;  political  schemes  and  commer- 
cial projects,  shunning  the  light  of  day  in  their  in- 
cipiency,  have  been  whispered  into  being  in  its 
secluded  chambers;  and  moist,  merry  men  have 
used  it  for  their  mirth  when  they  were  festive. 
The  Finlen  Hotel  in  Butte  is  an  institution  of  this 
character.  It  has  always  been  a  favorite  with  the 
traveling  public  and,  as  the  McDermott,  was 
widely  and  favorably  known  for  many  years.  On 
February  i,  1901,  the  present  proprietor,  Robert 
E.  Taylor,  took  charge  of  it  and,  with  his  inevitable 
energy  and  push,  entirely  remodeled  and  refitted 
it  and  raised  the  standard  of  its  entertainment  in 
every  respect  to  a  rank  commensurate  with  the 
character  of  its  patrons  and  the  bustling,  pro- 
gressive city  in  which  it  is  established. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  had  a  long  and  instructive  ex- 
perience in  catering  to  the  appetites  of  the  people 
and  is  well  versed  in  the  tastes  and  the  fancies,  the 
wants  and  the  whims  of  men,  as  he  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated during  his  short  tenure  as  proprietor  of 
this  house.  He  was  born  in  Venango  county,  Pa  , 
a  son  of  David  F.  and  Martha  E.  (Clough)  Taylor, 
also  Pennsylvanians  by  nativity.  His  father,  a 
prosperous  and  prominent  farmer  and  merchant, 
who  was  born  in  1846,  is  still  living  at  Butte. 

Mr.  Taylor's  early  education  was  not  neglected 
and  did  not  suffer  from  indifference  on  his  part. 
He  was  sent  to  the  primary  and  intermediate 
schools  of  his  native  county  until  he  completed 
their  entire  course  of  study,  and  then  attended  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  at  Utica.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  went  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  and  learned 
telegraphy,  being  subsequently  an  operator  at 
Cleveland  for  a  year,  relinquishing  his  place  to  ac- 
cept that  of  clerk  in  the  Forest  City  hotel  in  that 


city.  He  continued  there  for  two  years,  thus  be- 
ginning a  career  in  the  hotel  business  which  has 
been  eminently  successful  and  useful.  In  1888  he 
came  to 'Butte  and  accepted  and  filled  for  two  years 
a  similar  position  in  the  old  St.  Nicholas  hotel. 
In  1890  he  went  to  Missoula  and  served  as  clerk 
one  year  in  the  Florence  hotel  in  that  thriving  cit)-, 
then  returning  to  Butte,  where  he  entered  into  a 
co-partnership  with  A.  A.  Sandah  in  the  C.  O.  D. 
steam  laundry,  in  which  he  still  retains  an  interest, 
but  retired  from  active  connection  with  it  on  Febru- 
ary I,  1901,  to  take  charge  of  the  hotel  which  he  is 
now  conducting  with  gratifying  satisfaction  to  its 
patrons. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  an  enthusiastic  Mason,  being  a 
member  of  Silver  Bow  Lodge  No.  48,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  Deer  Lodge  Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M.,  Mon- 
tana Commandery  No.  3,  K.  T.,  and  Algeria  Tem- 
ple, of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  in  all  of  which  he  is 
active  and  serviceable.  He  was  married  in  No- 
vember, 1894,  to  Miss  Katherine  M.  Griffin,  of 
Minnesota,  daughter  of  James  J.  Griffin.  They 
have  three  children:  Robert  D.,  Effie  and  Ruth  M. 
In  politics  Mr.  Taylor  is  a  Democrat  and  keenly 
alive  to  the  welfare  of  his  party,  taking  an  active 
interest  in  everything  involving  the  prosperity  and 
advancement  of  his  city,  his  state  and  his  country. 
In  local  affairs  he  gives  counsel  and  substantial 
aid  to  every  enterprise  which  in  his  judgment  will 
promote  the  good  of  the  community.  His  chief 
interest,  however,  centers  in  his  business,  and  to  this 
he  devotes  the  skillful  attention,  good  judgment 
and  courtesy  of  manner  gathered  in  his  long  ex- 
perience and  thereby  has  made  the  Finlen  a  hotel 
of  the  first  grade,  up  to  date  in  all  particulars  and 
worthy  of  the  expense  and  enterprise  he  has 
lavished  upon  it.  He  has,  moreover,  the  true  spin*- 
of  hospitality  which  knows  just  how  to  welcome  the 
coming  and  speed  the  parting  guest  and  to  provide 
for  the  whole  comfort  of  the  stranger  beneath  his- 
roof. 


TACOB  SWITZER.— One  of  the  most  highly 
J  esteemed  citizens  of  Helena,  and  the  president 
of  the  Switzer  Brick  and  Terra-Cotta  Company, 
Jacob  Switzer  was  born  in  Alsace,  October  17, 
1839.  Alsace  is  one  of  those  Rhine  provinces, 
which  has  alternately  belonged  to  France  and  to 
Germany  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  now  Ger- 
man territory  for  it  was  ceded  to  Gemiany  at  the 
close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war  as  a  part  of  the 
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indemnity  demanded  of  France  by  the  "Iron  Chan- 
cellor," Prince  Bismarck,  and  paid  to  Germany  by 
that  nation. 

Jacob  Switzer,  a  son  of  Jacob  and  L'annie 
Switzer,  natives  and  lifelong  residents  of  Alsace, 
received  his  education  until  he  was  eighteen  in 
that  province.  In  1857  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  first  settled  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and 
he  resided  in  Kansas  for  oyer  twenty  years,  ex- 
cepting one  year  passed  in  Denver  and  Leadville, 
Colo.,  in  i860.  While  in  Kansas  he  was  an  eye- 
witness of  and  at  times  a  participant  in  the  sangui- 
nary scenes  of  border  warfare  connected  with  the 
admission  of  that  state  into  the  Union,  and  he  fully 
realizes  the  significance  of  the  term  "Bleeding 
Kansas."  In  1877  he  first  came  to  Montana  and 
at  once  located  at  Helena,  and  has  since  been  a 
resident  of  the  capital  city  and  closely  identified  with 
many  of  its  leading  industries.  .\t  present  he  is 
■heavily  interested  in  mines  and  mining  operations 
throughout  the  state. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  manufacture 
of  brick  that  he  is  more  widely  known.  In  1890 
he  purchased  land  near  Blossburg,  which  contained 
clay  eminently  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
brick, terra-cotta,  vitrified  brick  and  tiling.  (For 
street  paving  vitrified  brick  is  the  best  material  yet 
discovered.)  The  plant  erected  by  the  company 
is  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  machinery  and 
employs  between  fifty  and  sixty  men.  His  entire 
product  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  rated  A  i,  and 
has  its  chief  market  in  Helena.  From  the  manu- 
factory to  the  railroad  station  Mr.  Switzer  has 
built  a  mile  and  a  half  of  track,  and  now  has  the 
convenience  of  loading  cars  on  his  premises  to 
facilitate  shipment.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is 
90,000  brick  per  day,  no  matter  how  large  the 
order  may  be  he  has  the  ability  to  fill  it.  Mr. 
Switzer  was  married  in  1881  to  Miss  Louise  A. 
Sarstedt,  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  They  reside 
in  one  of  the  comfortable  homelike  homes  of 
Helena,  planned  and  built  by  them.  Mr.  Switzer 
has  been  identified  with  the  Republican  party,  but 
has  never  sought  public  office.  He  is  recognized 
one  of  Montana's  sagaciou.s  business  men  and  is 
highly  esteemed  and  popular. 


Y\^ILLIAM  THOMPSON.— At  the  time  of  his 
VV  death  William  Thompson  held  prestige  as 
one    of   the    prominent    and    influential    citizens    of 


Butte,  where  he  had  maintained  his  home  lor  a 
long  term  of  years.  He  was  from  early  pioneer 
days  intimately  identified  with  the  industrial  and 
productive  activities  of  Montana,  and  through  his 
business  abilities  accumulated  a  comfortable  for- 
tune. He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity  and 
utmost  honesty  of  purpose,  and  on  his  life,  ended 
ii,  the  fullness  of  years  and  well  earned  honors, 
there  rests  no  shadow  of  wrong  or  suspicion  of 
evil.  He  was  born  in  Cobourg,  Ontario,  Canada, 
on  March  i,  1838,  the  son  of  William  and  Mar- 
garet (Maguire)  Thompson,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  Scotland,  whence  he  emigrated  to 
Canada  in  an  early  day,  and  as  a  carpenter,  there 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  His  wife  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  she  also  died  in  Canada.  Their  son 
William  received  limited  educational  advantages 
in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  Cobourg,  but 
left  home  when  a  mere  lad  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  a  common  sailor  on  the  great  lakes. 
From  the  age  of  twelve  years,  being  the  eldest  of 
the  children  of  his  then  widowed  mother,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  family  support  until  the  mother 
died  and  his  sister  was  established  in  a  home  of 
her  own. 

In  i860  Mr.  Thompson  came  to  what  is  now 
North  Dakota,  where  he  engaged  In  contracting 
and  building,  and  here  erected  the  government 
fort  and  houses  at  Jamestown.  All  these  buildings 
were  burned  by  the  Indians  before  he  had  taken 
payment  for  his  labor  and  he  never  received  from 
the  government  the  amount  due.  This  misfortune 
left  hin,i  without  financial  resources.  In  1863  he 
came  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  and  employed  his 
time  during  the  first  winter  in  manufacturing 
window  sash  from  common  poles,  receiving  ten 
dollars  for  each  sash.  In  1864  he  built  a  number 
of  boats,  with  which  he  conveyed  a  party  down 
the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  rivers  to  Omaha. 
The  Indians  made  several  attacks  on  the  venture- 
some voyagers,  and  the  trip  was  an  exciting  one. 
Mr.  Thompson  brought  a  stock  of  merchandise  and 
miners'  supplies  with  him  on  his  return  and,  lo- 
cating in  Virginia  City,  formed  a  mercantile  part- 
nership with  a  Mr.  Griiifith,  who  was  part  owner 
of  the  goods  he  brought  from  the  east.  About 
1866  Griffith  &  Thompson  engaged  in  lumbering 
in  Virginia  City,  and  there  Mr.  Thompson  re- 
mained until  1876,  when  he  removed  to  Glendale, 
Beaverhead  county,  where  he  made  his  home  and 
base  of  operations  until  1879,  when  he  came  to 
Butte  and   established  a   lumber  yard.     The  busi- 
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ness  grew  to  be  of  importance,  and  was  continued 
until  his  death.  Mr.  Thompson  was  essentially  a 
business  man,  and  his  great  ability  and  mature 
judgment  made  him  successful  in  most  of  his  en- 
terprises. He  was  interested  in  many  mining  en- 
terprises, but  did  not  realize  from  these  any  large 
profits.  He  owned  an  interest  in  the  Shannon 
mine,  at  Clifton,  Ariz.,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  this  property  promises  to  be  valuable. 

In  the  early  days,  when  many  desperate  char- 
acters infested  the  state  and  menaced  life  and 
property,  Mr.  Thompson  was  one  of  the  active 
members  of  the  vigilance  committee,  organized  by 
the  law-abiding  settlers  and  miners  as  the  only 
means  of  doing  away  with  these  desperate  outlaws, 
who  were  made  to  expiate  for  their  many  crimes 
by  hanging,  and  was  a  prime  mover  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  committee  in  Butte.  As  a  Republican 
Mr.  Thompson  was  called  to  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility.  He  was  a  member  of  the  last  two 
territorial  legislatures  and  also  of  the  First  state 
legislature.  In  1895-6  he  was  mayor  of  Butte  and 
gave  a  business-like  and  economical  administra- 
tion, the  city  indebtedness  being  reduced  $80,000 
during  his  holding  of  the  office.  He  was  often  a 
member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and  ever  main- 
tained interest  in  all  that  concerned  his  city  and  state. 

Fraternally  he  was  prominently  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order.  He  was  grand  high  priest 
of  the  grand  chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons,  of  Mon- 
tana, was  also  a  member  of  Montana  Commandery 
No.  3,  K.  T.,  and  had  advanced  to  the  thirty- 
second  degree  in  the  Ancient  Accepted  ^Scottish 
Rite.  His  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church.  On  May  15,  1900,  occurred  the 
death  of  this  honored  pioneer,  and  the  city  of  Butte 
mourned  his  loss  as  that  of  one  of  her  ablest  busi- 
ness men  and  most  highly  esteemed  citizens,  one 
whose  life  had  been  filled  with  good  works  and 
kindly  acts.  About  1867,  in  Virginia  City,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Thompson  to  Miss 
Annie  M.  Boyce,  born  in  Missouri,  the  daughter 
of  Major  J.  R.  Boyce,  who  was  born  in  Mrginia, 
from  which  state  he  removed  to  Missouri,  and 
afterwards  to  Montana  in  1864.  He  died  in  Butte 
in  1897.  Mrs.  Thompson  died  in  1893.  Three 
sons  and  two  daughters  survive :  William  Boyce, 
James  R.,  J-  Edwin,  Flora  M.  and  Mabel  M. 
The  sons  are  all  married  and  are  residents  of 
Butte,  except  William  B.,  who  lives  in  Boston, 
Mass.  They  are  all  progressive  young  men.  The 
daughters  are  still  at  school,  fitting  themselves  prop- 
erly for  life's  duties. 


DANIEL  C.  SWEENY,  county  auditor  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  and  one  of  the  enterprising 
citizens  of  Helena,  was  a  native  of  Montana  be- 
fore it  was  admitted  to  statehood,  and  was  born  in 
Helena,  November  30,  1868.  His  parents  were 
Timothy  and  Eliza  (Weckman)  Sweeny.  The  pa- 
ternal grandfather  was  Daniel  Sweeny,  who  came 
from  Ireland  about  1835,  when  his  son  Timothy 
was  yet  a  child,  to  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  engaged 
in  dairying.  While  in  New  Orleans,  to  which  place 
he  had  gone  to  visit  friends,  he  was  stricken  with 
yellow  fever  and  died,  and  of  his  seven  children  all 
are  dead.  Timothy  Sweeny  was  reared  in  New 
York  city.  In  1849  he  made  the  journey  to  Cali- 
fornia, going  by  the  Panama  route,  and  as  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  miners  in  the  state  he  did  a  very 
profitable  business  for  some  years  in  placer  mining. 
From  California  he  went  to  British  Columbia  and 
continued  mining  in  that  country  for  several  years. 
In  1865  he  first  came  to  the  Treasure  state,  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  Mrginia  City.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  came  to  Helena,  then  Last  Chance  gulch,  where 
he  mined  extensively,  and  also  engaged  in  the  mer- 
cantile business  in  which  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1880.  His  wife,  who  was  previous  to  her 
marriage  Miss  Eliza  Weckman,  of  German  origin, 
is  still  living. 

It  was  amid  Montana  scenes  and  among  the  pio- 
neers of  Montana  that  Daniel  C.  Sweeny  was 
reared.  And  it  was  in  Helena  that  he  received  his 
education.  Following  this  he  began  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  jeweler,  but  relinquished  this  and  sub- 
sequently worked  for  C.  K.  Wells  in  the  stationer)- 
business,  and  was  also,  for  a  short  period,  with  the 
Helena  Lumber  Company.  In  1896  Mr.  Sweeny 
was-  elected  auditor  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county, 
was  re-elected  in  1898  and  again  succeeded  him- 
self in  1900.  Politically  he  has  been  a  lifelong 
Democrat,  but  has  been  very  popular  with  all 
parties,  as  is  evidenced  by  his  large  vote  at  the 
November  election  of  1900,  when  he  received  nearly 
double  the  number  of  votes  that  his  Republican  op- 
ponent received.  Fraternally  he  is  a  popular  and 
valued  member  of  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
During  his  successive  terms  of  office  as  county  au- 
ditor :Mr.  Sweeny  has  served  the  people  efficiently 
and  courteously  and  is  a  young  man  of  intelligence 
and  great  personal  popularity. 


11  "  EYMOUTH  D.  SYMMES.— One  of  the  pro- 
VV  gressive  young  men  of  Lewistown,  Fergus 
county,  is  Mr.  Symmes,  who  holds  the  responsible 
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position  of  manager  of  tlie  Power  ^Mercantile  Com- 
pany, one  of  the  most  important  business  enter- 
prises of  this  section  of  the  state, 
engaged  in  farming.  Weymouth  D.  Symmes  was 
Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1870,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Alary  (Wey- 
mouth) Symmes,  who  were  born  in  Canada  and  the 
state  of  Vermont,  respectively,  and  who  still  re- 
tain their  residence  in  Canada,  where  the  father  is 
engaged  in  farming.  Weymouth  D.  Symmes  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Canada,  from  whence  he 
came  to  Livingston,  Mont.,  in  1889.  Here  he  was 
for  a  time  associated  with  Charles  Berg  and  was 
also  in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  for  one  year.  In  March,  1892,  he  came 
to  Lewistown  and  here  became  a  delivery  man  for 
the  Power  Mercantile  Company.  Later  becoming 
bookkeeper  of  the  company  until  1894,  upon  the 
death  of  Mr.  N.  M.  Erickson,  he  was  promoted  to 
his  present  position  of  manager  of  the  business.  In 
1898  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Utica 
Mercantile  Company  and  the  Gilt  Edge  Mercantile 
Company,  which  established  business  centers  in  two 
of  these  towns  of  Fergus  county.  Mr.  Symmes  is 
now  secretary  and  treasurer  of  each  of  these  com- 
panies, and  he  has  interests  in  coal  properties  in 
this  section  of  the  state. 

Though  taking  no  active  part  in  political  af- 
fairs, Mr.  Symmes  has  not  been  neglectful  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  e.xercising  his  franchise  as 
a  Republican.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Masonic  order,  in  which  he  has  taken  the  capitular 
degrees,  affiliating  now  with  Lewistown  Lodge 
No.  37,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Hiram  Chapter,  R. 
A.  M.,  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  Lewistown  Lodge  No.  456. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  his  success,  since  he  came 
to  Montana  a  poor  boy  and  has  worked  his  way 
by  his  own  merits  and  ability  to  his  present  re- 
sponsible standing. 

On  the  31st  of  August,  1898,  Mr.  Symmes  was 
united  in  marriage  to  ]\Iiss  lone  Long,  who  is  a 
native  of  California  and  the  daughter  of  Dr.  W. 
A.  Long,  a  prominent  physician  of  Lewistown. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Symmes  have  two  winsome  little 
daughters :  Dorothy  I.  and  Elizabeth. 


BURRYLL  S.  THRESHER.— One  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  bar  of  Montana 
and  one  whose  fame  as  a  legist  has  been  signally 
heightened    by    his    identification    with    important 


criminal  cases,  is  Burryll  S.  Thresher.  His  career 
has  shown  consecutive  industry  and  close  appli- 
cation, and  he  has  gained  reputation  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  is  one  of  the  representative  lawyers 
of  Silver  Bow  county  and  an  honored  citizen  of 
Butte.  Mr.  Thresher  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Burksville,  Ky.,  June  19,  1865,  the  eldest  of  the 
twelve  children  of  Isaac  M.  and  Mary  (Moore) 
Thresher,  natives  of  Tennessee,  whence  they  re- 
moved to  Cumberland  county,  Ky.,  in  1864,  where 
the  father  was  a  farmer.  The  paternal  grand- 
father of  Mr.  Thresher  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
who  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  settling  in 
Virginia,  where  he  passed  his  life.  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Thresher,  a  midshipman  on  the 
"Essex"  during  the  war  of  1812,  was  born  in  the 
United  States  of  Scottish  lineage. 

Burryll  S.  Thresher  in  1882  matriculated  in  the 
State  University  of  Kentucky,  where  he  was  for 
two  years  a  student  in  the  scientific  course.  In 
1884  he  went  to  Texas,  where,  while  engaged  in 
ranching,  he  gave  attention  to  the  reading  of  law. 
In  1886  he  entered  Cumberland  University  at 
Lebanon,  Tenn.,  where  he  studied  one  year,  and 
returned  to  Texas,  where  he  continued  his  reading 
of  law  until  he  had  secured  admission  to  the  bar 
of  the  state  at  the  youthful  age  of  twenty-two. 
He  was  elected  mayor  of  Saint  Jo,  Montague 
county,  in  1888,  by  the  Democracy,  and,  also  in 
1888,  was  elected  to  represent  the  county  in  the 
state  legislature.  He  served  during  the  session 
of  1889  ^nd  proved  an  active  and  influential  mem- 
ber. He  continued  legal  practice  in  Texas  until 
1891,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  located  in  Boze- 
man,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  until 
1895,  since  which  time  he  has  been  one  of  the 
members  of  the  bar  of  Butte.  Mr.  Thresher  has 
attained  distinction  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  and  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Butte  he  has  been  attorney 
in  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  murder  cases 
brought  before  the  local  courts.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  was  the  Gillman  case,  in  which 
Mr.  Thresher  appeared  for  the  defendant,  who 
was  accused  of  the  murder  of  Dan  D.  Sullivan. 
By  his  masterful  handling  of  the  case  Mr.  Thresher 
secured  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  although  public 
sentiment  was  very  hostile  to  Oilman  and  two 
attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  him.  Mr. 
Thresher  is  a  forceful  and  convincing  speaker, 
not  given  to  rhetorical  flights  but,  being  a  master 
of  dialectics,  he  presents  his  arguments  with  co- 
gency and  marked  conciseness,  while  his  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  law  and  precedents  makes  him  a  safe 
and  valuable  counsel. 

In  politics  Mr.  Thresher  has  been  unswerving  in 
his  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  in  whose 
councils  he  has  been  an  influential  factor.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order. 
He  was  raised  to  the  master's  degree  in  Saint  Jo 
Lodge  No.  384,  at  Saint  Jo,  Texas,  in  1891.  From 
this  lodge  he  was  dmiitted  and  became  a  member 
of  Gallatin  Lodge  No.  6,  at  Bozeman,  of  which  he 
is  a  past  master.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  able  exponents  of  the  work  of  the  third  de- 
gree of  ancient-craft  Masonry  in  the  state.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern 
Star,  and  in  1899  was  patron  of  the  chapter  of  that 
order  in  Butte.  While  a  resident  of  Texas  Mr. 
Thresher  held  membership  in  the  militia  from  1887 
until  1891,  holding  commissions  as  first  Heutenant 
and  major,  and  was  for  a  time  inspector  of  arms. 
From  1888  to  1891  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the 
Saint  Jo  Times,  of  which  he  was  also  editor  and 
publisher,  making  it  an  excellent  exponent  of 
the  Democracy  and  of  local  interests.  During 
these  years  he  was  correspondent  for  leading 
metropolitan  dailies.  In  1888  Mr.  Thresher  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Leona  E.  Philpott, 
who  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  whose  death  oc- 
curred in  1894.  She  left  one  son,  Raymond,  born 
on  May  11,  1889,  now  a  student  in  the  public 
schools  of  Berksville,  Ky. 


HON.  C.  OSCAR  GRUWELL.— The  life  story 
of  this  enterprising,  public  spirited  and  useful 
citizen  if  told  in  detail  would  make  as  thrilling 
and  romantic  a  narrative  as  any  the  great  novelists 
have  ever  written.  It  would  be  full  of  startlmg 
adventures,  hairbreadth  escapes,  heroic  achieve- 
ments, business  reverses  and  valued  public  ser- 
vices. He  was  born  in  Lee  county,  Iowa,  on  De- 
cember 18,  1837,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Melissa 
(Davis)  Gruwell,  the  former  born  near  Dayton, 
Ohio,  in  1804,  and  the  latter  at  the  same  place 
about  1807.  She  died  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  in  1859. 
About  1828  Robert  Gruwell  removed  to  Quincy, 
111.,  where  he  traded  a  few  cattle  and  hogs  and 
an  old  gray  mare  for  a  farm  on  which  a  portion 
of  the  city  of  Quincy  now  stands.  In  1837  he  went 
to  Lee  county,  Iowa,  and  buying  a  section  of  land 
followed  farming  and  stockraising  there  for  eleven 
years.    This  fine  farm,  which  was  highly  improved. 


well  stocked  and  equipped,  he  sold  in  1849  fo^" 
$1,100.  Not  many  years  later  it  was  worth  a  hun- 
dred times  that  amount.  With  his  family  he  joined 
the  great  stampede  in  1849  to  California,  making 
the  trip  from  Salt  Lake  to  Los  Angeles  over  the 
old  Fremont  pack-trail  known  as  the  southern  route. 
His  train  of  sixty  wagons  was  the  first  to  make 
the  trip  over  this  trail.  It  started  from  Iowa  in 
April,  1849,  ^"d  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  on  De- 
cember 22,  of  the  same  year.  During  the  next 
twelve  years  he  was  engaged  in  mining,  farming, 
and  stockraising  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  In 
1861  he  located  on  an  excellent  farm  near  San 
Jose,  and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1878. 

Hon.  C.  O.  Gruwell  finished  his  academic  ed- 
ucation at  Santa  Clara  College,  Cal.,  and  in  1863 
went  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  seeking  a  suitable 
business  engagement.  After  a  few  months  he  moved 
to  Paradise  valley,  where  he  and  his  brother,  Mel- 
vin  L.,  worked  for  the  Hill  Beachey  Stage  Com- 
pany until  the  spring  of  1865,  being  constantly 
engaged  in  warfare  with  the  Piute  Indians  and 
finally  driven  out  by  them.  In  July,  1865,  he 
arrived  in  Helena,  Mont.,  and  soon  after  was  ar- 
rested by  the  vigilantes  as  a  suspicious  person  on 
account  of  having  come  into  town  in  company 
with  "Coyotte"  Evans,  who  was  known  to  be  a 
bad  character  and  whom  he  had  first  met  on  the 
way  thither.  Evans  made  haste  to  leave  Helena 
and  Mr.  Gruwell  had  no  trouble  in  proving  his 
identity  before  the  court  convened  to  try  him.  In 
the  summer  of  1865,  while  prospecting  in  New 
York  gulch,  he  discovered  in  Rattlesnake  gulch 
near  by  a  rich  prospect,  and  opened  a  mine  which 
he  sold  at  a  good  price  in  the  fall  and  bought  a 
team  of  mules  with  which  he  made  two  trips  be- 
tween Helena  and  Fort  Benton,  buying  potatoes 
at  seven  and  selling  them  at  twenty  cents  a  pound. 
In  the  winter  of  1865  he  cut  cordwood  on  the 
Missouri  river,  and  in  1866  conducted  a  horseshed 
and  stable  at  Benton,  doing  a  thriving  business 
until  fall,  when  he  entered  the  employ  of  Carroll 
&  Steel,  of  the  Diamond  R  Freighting  Company,  as 
wagon  boss,  hauling  government  supplies  from 
Camp  Cook  to  Sun  River  crossing.  He  remained 
with  this  company  until  January,  1867.  He  then 
joined  in  the  Salmon  river,  Idaho,  stampede,  and 
lost  in  mining  ventures  several  thousand  dollars 
he  had  accumulated.  The  expedition  was  not.  how- 
ever, altogether  devoid  of  good  to  him,  for  by 
it  he  gain(.' 1  a  Wii'i  who  has  been  both  his  com- 
panion  and  helpmate  through  many   dangers   and 
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tribulations.  With  her  he  left  Idaho  in  October, 
1867,  located  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  Mont.,  and 
engaged  in  mining  in  Lincoln  and  Henderson 
gulches,  and  running  a  hotel  at  the  former  until 
July,  1868.  During  the  next  year  he  was  cutting 
hay  for  the  government  at  Fort  Benton  and  con- 
ducting the  Overland  hotel,  and  a  stable  and  a 
dairy.  He  spent  the  winter  of  1869  in  Helena, 
and  in  the  next  spring  went  to  Pilgrim  Bar,  Deer 
Lodge  county,  and  conducted  a  dairy  and  hotel 
until  fall.  In  the  fall  of  1870  he  bought  a  ranch 
of  640  acres  on  Fli;it  creek,  near  Philipsburg,  on 
which  he  put  in  sixteen  hours  a  day  for  fourteen 
years  in  farming  and  stockraising,  but  feeling  all 
the  while  somewhat  like  the  old  Missourians  who, 
it  is  said,  "used  to  live  in  prairie  schooners  in 
order  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  move  away  from 
the  terrors  of  civilization."  He  sold  this  ranch  in 
1883  to  Patrick  Brogan,  but  while  he  owned  it  in 
1879  he  brought  the  first  sheep  to  Montana  across 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  mountains  from  Washington. 
When  he  sold  the  ranch  he  drove  his  sheep  and 
cattle  to  the  Big  Horn  basin,  in  Wyoming,  and 
remained  there  a  year.  In  the  fall  of  1884  he 
bought  a  ranch  in  Froze-to-death  valley,  Custer 
county,  and  removed  his  stock  to  it.  Two  years 
later  he  sold  to  Edward  Jones,  who  still  owns 
it,  and  bought  another  on  the  Yellowstone,  one 
mile  from  Junction  City,  where  he  engaged  in 
stockraising  until  1893,  when  he  rented  the  place 
and  in  April,  1894,  took  up  his  residence  in  Billings. 
In  1897  he  sold  the  place  to  Griggs  &  Ellis.  He 
still  continues  in  the  sheep  business,  having  usually 
from  10,000  to  18,000  on  the  ranges.  He  is  also 
largely  interested  in  real  estate  in  (he  city,  owning' 
several  business  blocks  on  the  principal  street,  in- 
cluding the  Gruwell  block,  erected  in  1901,  at  a 
cost  of  about  $50,000,  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  city.  He  also  owns  a  number  of  dwellings. 
Senator  Gruwell  is  a  zealous  and  active  Demo- 
crat. He  served  as  commissioner  of  Yellowstone 
county  four  years,  and  in  1898  was  elected  state 
senator  from  that  county  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
In  the  senate  he  was  a  prominent  supporter  of 
Hon.  W.  A.  Clark,  and  rendered  good  service  to 
his  LTnited  States  senatorial  cause  in  both  sessions 
of  the  legislature  in  which  he  served.  In  the  ses- 
sion of  1901  he  was  the  first  member  of  his  dele- 
gation to  cast  his  vote  for  Hon.  Paris  Gibson, 
and  thus  opened  the  way  for  his  election.  He  also 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  stubborn  sectional 
fight  over  the  creation  of  the  new  county  of  Rose- 


bud. During  at  least  fifteen  years  of  Senator 
Gruwell's  life  in  Nevada,  Idaho  and  Montana, 
much  of  his  time  was  passed  in  killing  Indians  and 
buffalos,  and  his  adventures  would  make  an  in- 
teresting volume.  One,  which  occurred  in  Para- 
dise valley  in  1864,  will  serve  as  a  sample:  The 
Piutes  were  on  the  war  path  and  murdering  the 
whites,  burning  their  homes  and  stealing  their  stock. 
While  alone  on  a  trip  through  the  valley  one  day, 
Mr.  Gruwell  learned  that  the  women  and  children 
of  several  families  that  had  sought  refuge  in  a  stock 
corral  were  surrounded  by  about  100  savages,  who 
were  only  waiting  for  darkness  to  execute  their 
murderous  designs.  He  determined  to  try  to  rescue 
them,  but  of  the  few  white  men  left  in  the  valley 
only  five  would  join  in  the  undertaking.  They 
armed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  and,  acting 
upon  a  carefully  arranged  plan,  succeeded  in  enter- 
ing the  corral  with  such  a  rush  and  number  of  war 
whoops  as  to  make  the  Indians  believe  there  were 
several  hundred  in  the  company  and  they  hastened 
to  withdraw.  The  rescuers  were  overwhelmed  with 
gratitude  by  the  fair  prisoners,  some  of  whom  are 
still  living  in  the  valley,  women  now  but  little  girls 
at  the  time. 

Senator  Gruwell  was  married  at  Leesburg,  Idaho, 
on  October  7,  1867,  to  Miss  Sarah  Jane  Bohanon, 
a  native  of  Dubuque,  Iowa.  They  have  had  seven 
children :  Frances,  born  in  July,  1868,  the  second 
white  child  born  at  Fort  Benton,  and  now  the  wife 
of  Charles  Spear,  of  Billings ;  Nettie,  who  was  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Butte,  and  died  there  in 
February,  1900;  Robert  E.,  who  is  married  and 
lives  at  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Oscar,  who  died  at  Billings, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen;  Dora,  the  wife  of  Arthur 
Blair,  of  Butte;  and  Maud  and  Warren,  who  are 
living  at  home. 


HON.  W.  E.  TIERNEY,  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  of  Townsend,  Broadwater  county, 
was  born  in  County  Fernagh,  Ireland,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1839,  the  son  of  James  Tierney,  who 
emigrated  from  Ireland  to  America  in  1848  and 
settled  in  the  mining  district  of  Wisconsin,  where 
he  died  in  1850.  The  family  engaged  in  mining 
until  1864.  when  W.  E.  Tierney  came  to  Montana 
and  located  at  Virginia  City,  in  Alder  gulch. 
Here  he  engaged  in  mining,  passing  one  year  in 
Ihat     localtv:    he     tl:en     rLMiiovcd     to     Confederate 
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gulch,  where  he  passed  several  years,  and  then 
went  to  Cave  gulch.  The  time  and  the  circum- 
stances seemed  propitious  for  successful  mer- 
chandising, and  he  opened  a  general  store  and 
was  in  successful  trade  here  for  five  years,  until 
1870,  when  he  removed  to  Indian  gulch,  now 
Hassell. 

He  continued  a  profitable  trading  business  here 
also  for  five  years,  and  in  1875  removed  his  mer- 
cantile activities  to  Canton,  in  the  Missouri  val- 
ley, meeting  here  also  with  considerable  success. 
In  1883  Mr.  Tierney  arrived  at  Tpwnsend,  which 
has  since  been  his  home,  and  where  he  has  built  up 
a  business  of  good  proportions  and  lucrative  pro- 
fits. Here  he  was  the  pioneer  merchant,  opening 
the  first  store  in  Townsend  under  the  firm  name  of 
W.  E.  Tierney  &  Co.,  continuing  in  trade  until 
1899  when  he  sold  out  and  opening  again  in  his 
present  quarters.  In  1883  Mr.  Tierney  was  elected 
to  the  Montana  state  legislature,  and  again  in  1892, 
He  was  county  commissioner  of  Meagher  county 
for  twelve  years,  and  he  was  elected  to  the  state 
senate  of  the  Montana  legislature  in  1898.  He 
has  always  been  a  stanch  and  active  Democrat, 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  all  affairs  of  that  partv. 
He  has  been  a  generous  contributor  to  as  well 
as  a  worker  in  some  of  the  hardest  fought  cam- 
paigns in  the  state.  But  notwithstanding  this  he 
is  popular  with  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opin- 
ion, who  recognize  in  him  a  man  of  high  principles 
and  a  conscientious,  patriotic  citizen.  He  is  a 
valued  member  of  the  United  ^^'orkmen,  and  in 
the  mum-cipal  affairs  of  his  home  town  he  is  ever 
alert,  and  is  in  all  respects  one  of  the  broad 
minded,  progressive  men  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Tierney  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters 
and  is  largely  interested  in  the  Missouri  valley 
canal,  one  of  the  most  important  industrial  enter- 
prises of  the  state.  Although  yet  in  process  of 
construction,  when  it  is  completed  this  magnifi- 
cent ditch  will  irrigate  40,000  acres  of  land.  Mr. 
Tierney  was  united  m  marriage  to  Miss  Isabel 
McDonan,  a  native  of  Canada.  Their  only 
daughter,  Ray,  is  a  student  at  the  Sisters'  school 
in  Tacoma.  There  is  probably  no  man  in  Mon- 
tana better  informed  than  Senator  Tierney  in  all 
matters  relating  to  its  mining  and  other  industrial 
resources.  He  has  ever  been  a  man  of  observa- 
tion and  discernment,  holdmg  broad,  progressive 
views.  As  a  selfmade  man,  upright  and  liberal 
in  his  dealings,  he  has  won  universal  esteem  and 
confidence. 


T  AMES  TRAVIS.— Born  in  Somersetshire,  Eng- 
J  land,  in  1830,  and  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  land  receiving  his  educational  discipline. 
James  Travis  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1869,  locating  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
employed  as  a  engineer  in  the  coal  mines,  having 
been  similarly  employed  in  his  native  land.  He 
remained  at  Wilkes-Barre  until  1872,  when  he 
came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Helena,  which  was 
his  home  until  his  death,  October  17,  1898. 
He  engaged  in  placer  mining  on  Ten-mile  creek, 
and  this  was  his  business  until  his  life's  labors 
were  terminated.  He  was  known  as  one  of  the 
progressive  mining  men  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
man  of  inflexible  integrity  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  was  energetic  and  progressive  in  his  endeav- 
ors. An  industrious  and  worthy  pioneer,  he  was 
successful  in  his  mining  operations  and  a  useful 
citizen. 

James  Travis  was  united  in  marriage  in  England 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Holland,  likewise  a  native  of 
Somersetshire,  who  continued  his  devoted  com- 
panion and  helpmeet  until  her  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  June  8,  1893.  They  had  five  children, 
James,  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  now  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  live  stock  and  a  resident 
of  Cascade;  Mary  Ann,  born  in  England,  now 
the  wife  of  M.  Morrow,  of  Fort  Benton,  Mont. : 
Thomas,  born  in  Wales  in  1863,  is  a  stationary 
engineer  and  an  expert  mechanic.  He  constructed 
the  ore  reduction  mills  at  the  Old  Amber  and  the 
Diamond  Hill  mines.  On  June  i,  1899,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  police  of  Helena,  and  is  ren- 
dering particularly  efficient  service  in  that  import- 
aiU  office,  a  position  he  still  holds.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  and  fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  In  1887,  in  Helena, 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Lydia  Perry,  a  native  of 
England,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Maria;  Sarah  Travis,  the  next  of  the  children  of 
James  Travis,  is  the  wife  of  David  Morrow,  of 
Fort  Benton,  while  Samuel,  who  is  engaged  in 
business  in  Helena,  married  Miss  Nora  Supples, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  has  one  child,  Mary 
Ann. 


UJ  ILLIAM  TREACY,  M.  D.— There  is  no  line 
of  human  endeavor  which  demands  of  its 
votaries  a  more  scrupulous  preliminary  training 
and  discipline,  or  requires  a  heart  and  mind  more 
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deeply  in  touch  with  determinate  sympathy,  than 
that  of  the  medical  practitioner.  He  who  would 
essay  the  healing  art  must  be  endowed  with  a 
broad  spirit  of  humanitarianism  and  must  hold 
himself  and  his  talents  in  constant  readiness  and 
willingness  to  succor  those  in  affliction.  The 
noble  profession  has  in  Helena  a  worthy  and  able 
representative  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Treacy,  who  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  state  and  who  has  won  precedence 
by  his  high  professional  talents  and  genial  per- 
sonality. The  Doctor  is  of  stanch  old  Irish  line- 
age, and  was  born  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  December  3,  1856,  the  son  of  John  and 
Caroline  (Weir)  Treacy,  natives  of  Ireland  and 
Canada.  His  father,  an  architect  and  surveyor, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  famed  University  of  Dub- 
lin, emigrated  to  America  in  1850,  becoming  a 
resident  of  Canada,  where  he  survived  his  wife 
and  still  maintains  his  home. 

Dr.  William  Treacy,  of  Helena,  was  reared  and 
educated  in  Canada,  completing  his  more  purely 
literary  education  in  Toronto  University.  In  1882 
he  made  his  advent  in  Montana,  locating  for  a 
time  at  Three  Forks.  Prior  to  this,  however,  he 
had  graduated  in  1877  from  Rush  Medical  Col- 
lege, of  Chicago,  one  of  the  leading  medical 
schools  of  the  Union.  While  in  Chicago  he  was 
employed  by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  to  give 
medical  attention  to  its  employes,  and  the  year  of 
1885  he  passed  in  the  Cook  county  hospital,  gain- 
ing valuable  experience  in  clinical  work  and  more 
strongly  reinforcing  himself  in  medical  knowledge. 
In  1886  he  came  to  Helena,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion, save  for  intervals  in  which  he  has  taken 
post-graduate  courses  in  New  York  and  Chicago. 
The  Doctor  is  thoroughly  en  rapport  with  his 
profession  and  stands  in  the  front  rank  as  exem- 
plifying the  modern  sciences  of  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  gratif}'ing 
success  has  attended  his  efforts,  for  his  zeal  and 
ability  renders  this  a  natural  sequence.  He  is  not 
only  a  member  of  the  state  and  county  medical 
societies,  but  is  identified  with  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  and  is  also  president  of  the  state 
board  of  health,  the  most  notable  health  organiza- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  also  holds  member- 
ship in  the  American  Association  of  Railway  Sur- 
geons, to  which  he  is  entitled  as  local  surgeon 
for    the    Northern    Pacific    Railroad.     His  profes- 


sional precedence  has  been  farther  indicated  !\v 
his  service  on  the  United  States  board  of  pension 
examiners  and  as  surgeon  for  Fort  Harrison  for 
eighteen  months.  The  Doctor  is  a  Republican, 
and  fraternally  is  identified  with  various  social 
organizations.  His  marriage  to  Miss  Isa  Lear 
was  solemnized  in  1883,  Mrs.  Treacy  being  a  na- 
tive of  Indiana.  They  have  three  children,  John 
L.,  Louise  and  Fred,  and  the  family  home  has  a 
fine  atmosphere  of  culture  and  refinement. 


OAMUEL  H.  TRELOAR.— Of  all  the  arts 
vJ  music  is  the  most  ennobling,  for  it  appeals  to 
those  of  cultivated  intellectuality,  and  also  touches 
the  hearts  of  the  most  ignorant  and  lowly.  Thus 
we  must  consider  the  musical  advancement  of  any 
community  as  highly  important,  and  so  we  enter 
record  of  Mr.  Treloar,  one  who  has  done  much 
to  advance  the  musical  interests  of  Butte,  where 
he  has  brought  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence  a 
most  unique  musical  organization.  He  is  a  thor- 
ough musician  in  both  theory  and  technical  skill. 

Samuel  Henry  Treloar,  the  organizer,  instructor 
and  director  of  the  celebrated  Boston  and  Mon- 
tana Band,  of  Butte,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  Eng- 
land, on  July  28,  1866,  the  son  of  Thomas  and 
Grace  (Richards)  Treloar,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  England.  The  father,  a  miner  in  Cornwall, 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1885,  and  engaged  in 
mining  in  Dakota  until  1887,  when  he  came  to 
Montana  and  entered  the  employ  of  the  Boston 
&  Montana  Mining  Company,  in  Butte,  where  he 
is  now  living  retired.  The  mother  of  Prof.  Tre- 
loar was  likewise  a  native  of  Cornwall.  Her  death 
occurred  in  Durham,  England,  in  1876.  From  her 
he  inherits  his  artistic  tendencies,  as  she  was  a 
most  accompHshed  musician,  having  distinction 
as  a  vocalist.  Of  her  six  children  Prof.  Treloar 
was  riie  second.  He  completed  what  is  equivalent 
to  a  high  school  course  in  the  north  of  England, 
after  which  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  a  coal 
mining  company,  and  became  a  mine  operative. 
He  began  the  study  of  music  with  his  talented 
mother,  and  from  early  youth  joined  in  musical 
competitions.  He  became  an  expert  as  a  'cellist, 
playing  the  violoncello  in  orchestra  for  three  years. 
He  next  mastered  the  French  horn  and  cornet 
for  choir  purposes,  and  studied  the  theory  and 
literature  of  music  and  its  composition.  He  was 
for  three  years  leader  of  a  large  choir  in  England. 
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Ht'  was  a  member  of  the  Barcarole  bociet)'  for 
eight  years,  and  played  in  .i^rand  ojicra  orchestras 
and  was  assistant  on  several  occasions.  In  the 
fall  of  1884  Prof.  Treloar  came  to  America,  lo- 
cating in  the  Black  Hills  district  of  South  Da- 
kota, and  during  his  residence  in  that  state  he 
was  leader  of  three  difTerent  bands,  and  here,  in 
18S5,  he  was  captain  of  a  military  company  formed 
to  subdue  the  insubordinate  Indians.  In  July, 
1886,  he  went  to  Leadville,  Colo.,  as  a  contractor 
in  mines,  yet  continuing  his  practice  on  the  cornet. 
He  was  finally  induced  to  become  leader  of  the 
Leadville  silver  cornet  band,  for  which  position 
there  were  many  applicants  and  he  was  director  of 
this  organization  for  eleven  months,  bringing  it 
to  a  high  proficiency.  In  July,  1887,  he  came  to 
Butte,  Mont.,  to  become  the  solo  cornetist  of  the 
old  Alice  band.  In  September  the  Alice  mine 
was  closed,  and  he  then  secured  a  position  with 
the  Boston  &  Montana  Mining  Company,  and  on 
December  22  he  organized  the  B.  &  M.  band, 
entirely  of  employes  of  the  mining  company.  He 
was  in  the  employ  of  this  company  until  May, 
1897,  still  continuing  as  leader  of  the  band.  Since 
that  time  he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  leasing 
mining  properties,  bonding  them  and  selling  his 
interests  to  eastern  capitalists,  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  business  enabling  him  to  do  this 
profitably  and  effectively. 

The  B.  &  M.  band  has  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion and  its  services  have  been  in  great  demand. 
Its  first  notable  engagement  was  at  a  Republican 
state  convention  of  Montana.  A  leading  musician 
from  California,  who  was  in  attendance  there, 
gave  unquaHfied  praise  to  the  band  and  its  leader. 
The  members  of  the  band  are  all  employees  of  the 
B.  &  M.  Mining  Company,  and  all  have  been 
drilled  and  taught  by  Prof.  Treloar,  individually 
and  in  ensemble  work.  The  stipulations  govern- 
ing membership  are  that  each  player  must  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  a  miner,  and  not 
given  to  intemperance.  For  many  years  the  band 
was  under  the  patronage  of  the  B.  &  M.  Company, 
but  it  now  stands  on  its  own  merits  and  respon- 
sibility. In  1895  Prof.  Treloar  organized  and  per- 
sonally instructed  and  drilled  an  amateur  opera  com- 
pany, taking  those  entirely  unskilled  and  by  his  able 
work  bringmg  the  interpretation  up  to  a  marked 
musical  and  dramatic  excellence.  1  liv  ojjera, 
which  was  technically  of  the  "light"  order,  was 
presented  in  Butte,  Helena  and  Great  Falls,  and 
met   with  enthusiastic  reception   and  unequivocal 


success.  In  1895  the  band  was  in  the  competitive 
tournament  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  secured  sec- 
ond prize  from  a  very  large  number  of  com- 
petitors. In  1896,  under  the  patronage  of  Sena- 
tor W.  A.  Clark,  the  band  was  present  at  the 
Democratic  national  convention  in  Chicago,  and 
met  with  a  hearty  reception.  It  also  was  present 
at  the  national  convention,  in  Kansas  City,  in 
1900,  and  there  received  the  position  of  honor  with 
the  Order  of  Elks,  and  gave  evening  concerts 
during  their  stay  in  that  city.  The  band  returned 
via  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  sere- 
nading the  Democratic  presidential  candidate,  Wil- 
liam J.  Bryan.  Under  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  Prof.  Treloar  the  B.  &  M.  band  made 
$14,250  in  its  season  of  1900,  and  its  gross  earn- 
ings from  organization  have  reached  $60,000. 
Prof.  Treloar  is  a  member  of  the  Musicians'  Mu- 
tual Protective  Union  and  the  National  League  of 
Musicians,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  is  identified 
with  the  Butte  Local  No.  39.  He  was  president 
of  this  for  three  years.  He  is  officer  of  the  fifth 
district  of  the  national  league,  having  twelve  of 
the  western  states  under  his  jurisdiction.  As 
there  are  only  five  districts  in  the  United  States, 
the  five  representatives  have  the  general  control 
of  the  league's  affairs  in  the  Union.  He  attended 
the  national  convention  of  this  organization,  c\t 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1895,  and  has  been  an  execu- 
tive officer  since.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He 
married  in  1890,  in  Butte,  Miss  Lemmah  Foltz, 
who  was  born  in  Eureka,  Utah.  Of  their  two 
children,  one  survives.  Ruby. 


CHRISTOPHER  TURNER,  M.  D.— One  of 
V-'  the  representative  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Montana,  coming  from  distinguished 
Irish  lineage,  of  Anglo-Norman  extraction  in  the 
agnatic  line.  Dr.  Christopher  Turner  was  born  in 
Dromaneen  Castle,  Mallow,  County  Cork,  Ire- 
land, on  Christmas  day,  1865,  the  son  of 
John  and  Margaret  (O'Sullivan)  Turner.  The 
place  of  his  nativity  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
historical  landmarks  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Drom- 
aneen Castle  has  been  associated  intimately  with 
many  interesting  scenes  and  events  in  the  annals 
of  Irish  history.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  princes 
of  Munster  during  the  time  of  the  Irish  confisca- 
tions, and  changed  ownership  four  times  within 
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one  century.  The  original  Norman  forebears  of 
the  Doctor  came  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror,  later  generations  becoming  landed 
proprietors  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  the  maternal 
line  ]k  descends  from  the  O'Sullivan,  prince  of  Cas- 
tletown-Bere,  one  of  whose  descendants  in  a 
collateral  line  was  a  Miss  O'Sullivan,-  who  be- 
came the  mother  of  Mareschal  McMahon,  ci-de- 
vant president  of  the  French  republic.  The  par- 
ents of  the  Doctor  are    deceased. 

Christopher  Turner  attended  the  parochial 
schools  and  the  collegiate  preparatory  schools 
in  Mallow,  and  when  about  sixteen  years  of  age 
matriculated  in  St.  Coleman's  College,  in  Fer- 
moy,  Munster  county,  and  was  therefrom,  gradu- 
ated upon  the  completion  of  a  two  years'  course. 
Adopting  the  medical  profession  as  his  vocation 
he  entered  the  medical  department  of  famous  old 
Queen's  College,  of  Cork,  where  he  pursued  a 
technical  course  of  five  years'  duration,  was  grad- 
uated with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
then  continuing  his  studies  and  investigations  in 
the  noted  hospitals  of  DubHn,  Edinburgh  and 
Great  Britain.  He  has  ever  held  as  the  ultimate 
professional  knowledge  which  he  desires  nothing 
other  than  the  maximum  of  subjective  attain- 
ment in  both  theory  and  practice,  and  his  re- 
searches and  analyses  have  been  unremitting  and 
directed  with  great  discrimination. 

He  was  engaged  in  practice  in  various  cities  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  came  to  America,  eventually  proceed- 
ing to  Chicago,  where  he  took  a  post-graduate 
course  in  hospital  and  other  clinical  work.  In 
March,  1899,  he  came  to  Montana  and  located 
in  Butte,  where  he  has  been  since  successfully  en- 
gaged in  his  profession,  having  attained  marked 
prestige  among  his  confreres  and  a  representative 
class  of  patrons.  As  private  physician  to  the  late 
Marcus  Daly,  Dr.  Turner  made  a  trip  to  Europe 
in  1900.  Before  going  abroad  he  visited  the  na- 
tional capital  at  the  time  when  the  senate  was 
considering  the  question  of  seating  Senator  Clark. 
While  in  Germany  he  gave  special  attention  to  the 
most  approved  treatments  for  diseases  of  the  heart 
at  the  famous  watering  place,  Piad-Mannheim. 
Later  he  visited  the  important  hospitals  of  Paris 
and  also  the  exposition  in  that  city,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  London  and  there  gave  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  hospital  work  and  methods  of 
that  great  medical  center,  after  which  he  accom- 
panied   Mr.    Daly    on    his    return    to   the    Cnited 


States,  and  returning  to  Butte,  resumed  his  pri- 
vate practice,  which  he  has  since  continued.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Silver  Bow  Medical  Society. 
The  Doctor  is  very  popular  in  professional  and 
social  circles,  commanding  the  respect  and  es- 
teem of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in 
the  various  relations  of  life. 


pOL.  OSCAR  \AN  TASSELL,  one  of  the 
'—  prominent  mining  experts  of  the.  state,  is  a 
highly  esteemed  resident  of  Bozeman,  Gallatin 
county.  He  was  born  in  Westchester  county,  N. 
Y.,  December  13,  1835,  the  son  of  Jacob  and 
Augusta  (Rich)  Van  Tassell.  The  father  was  a 
farmer,  born  near  Ellensville,  N.  Y.,  and  was 
drowned  in  Putnam  county,  under  circumstances 
exhibiting  great  presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of 
deadly  peril.  Mr.  Van  Tassell  was  on  his  way  to 
visit  a  daughter  and  broke  through  the  ice  over 
a  deep  pool  of  water.  After  ineffectual  efforts, 
seeing  there  was  no  hope  of  saving  his  life,  he 
deliberately  removed  his  mittens  and  threw  them 
out  onto  the  ice  in  order  that  they  might  be  recog- 
nized and  afford  his  family  a  clue  to  his  fate. 
He  was  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  mother  also 
died  in  New  York,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years.  To  them  were  born  ten  children,  of  whom 
the  Colonel  and  three  others  are  yet  living.  One 
brother,  John  J.  Van  Tassell,  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Heavy  Artillery  during  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion.  He  died  of  wounds  received  while 
gallantly  fighting  the  enemy  at  the  battle  of  the 
Wilderness. 

The  paternal  great-grandfather  came  from  Hol- 
land to  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  and  his  son, 
Stephen  Van  Tassell,  grandfather  of  Oscar,  served 
seven  years  as  a  soldier  during  the  Revolution', 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  years. 

The  early  hfe  of  Col.  Oscar  Van  Tassell  was 
passed  in  Westchester  county.  He  is  practically 
a  self-educated  man,  his  early  and  only  educa- 
tion having  been  acquired  in  the  district  schools 
in  the  vicinity  of  his  place  of  nativity.  But  the 
practical  experiences  of  a  well-spent  and  profit- 
able life  have  greatly  served  to  overcome  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  early  school  days.  During  the 
summer  months  he  worked  on  the  farm  up  to  the 
time  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  then  learned 
the   trade   of  a   miller.     At   the   age   of  nineteen 
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ho  renicjved  to  Du  Page  county.  111.,  and  two  years 
later  journeyed  through  Molinc,  Rock  Island, 
Dixon  and  other  places,  finally  locating  tempor- 
arily at  Grand  Detour.  Here  in  1861,  he  raised  a 
company  for  service  in  the  Civil  war,  and  was 
made  captain  of  Company  V.  Thirty-fourth  Illi- 
nois Volunteer  Infantry.  The  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  the  Department  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  for  four  years  saw  active  service  in  thcj  field 
in  the  many  campaigns  which  followed  and  fur- 
nished history  with  many  important  events.  He 
was  constantly  on  duty  except  when  he  was  in 
the  hospital  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  having  been  seri- 
ously wounded  at  the  battle  of  Stone  River,  and 
did  not  recover  until  July,  1863.  Col.  Van  Tassell 
was  in  every  battle  and  skirmish  in  which  his  regi- 
ment was  engaged,  and  won  a  most  brilliant  mili- 
tary record  on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  He  was 
promoted  from  grade  to  grade,  and  was  colonel 
commanding  his  regiment  at  the  time  of  its  dis- 
charge. Col.  Van  Tassell  returned  to  Du  Page 
county,  111.,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for 
several  years.  He  removed  to  Parkersburg,  and 
later  to  Mason  City,  Iowa,  where  he  followed 
his  trade  of  a  miller.  In  1882  he  came  to  Boze- 
man,  where  he  has  since  continued  to  reside.  The 
first  two  or  three  years  he  engaged  in  the  milling 
business,  and  he  then  became  heavily  interested  in 
mining.  Since  that  period  he  has  confined  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  latter  industry,  and  is  re- 
ferred to  and  known  as  one  of  the  leading  mining 
experts  in  the  state. 

On  November  30,  1865,  Col.  Van  Tassell  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emily  Moore,  of  Na- 
perville,  111.  She  lost  her  parents  while  yet  a  babe, 
and  was  reared  and  educated  as  an  adopted  child. 
She  is  a  noble,  loving  wife  and  mother.  To  them 
have  been  born  three  children,  viz:  Edith,  now 
Mrs.  James  Vaughn,  who  has  two  children  ;  Jos- 
ephine, now  Mrs.  George  Van  Fleet,  and  Charles, 
at  home  on  the  farm.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Bozeman,  and  is 
unmarried.  Col.  Van  Tassell  cast  his  first  vote 
for  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  i860.  Up  to  1896  he  re- 
mained in  the  Republican  ranks,  when  he  joined 
the  Free  Silver  Republican  party  and  voted  for 
William  Jennings  Bryan  for  president.  He  is  a 
charter  member  and  one  of  the  organizers  of 
William  EngHsh  Post  No.  10,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Boze- 
man, and  has  filled  nearly  all  the  offices.  Mrs. 
Van  Tassell  is  an  active  and  leading  member  of  the 
Woman's   Relief   Corps,   connected  with   William 


English  Post.  Fraternally  Col.  Van  Tassell  is 
a  Mason,  having  been  initiated  into  the  order 
many  years  before  coming  west.  The  family  at- 
tend the  Presbyterian  church,  and  are  highly  es- 
teemed   in    the   best   circles   of   Bozeman's    society. 


HIRAAl  TYREE,  B.  A.— The  public  school 
system  of  Montana  has  attained  high  reputa- 
tion for  advanced  methods  and  efficiency,  resulting 
from  the  engagement  of  educators  of  high  intel- 
lectual attainments  and  executive  talent.  Among 
those  who  are  contributing  materially  to  the  pres- 
tige of  this  most  important  work  is  Prof.  Tyree, 
of  Dillon,  the  present  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  that  city  and  principal  of  the  free 
high  school  of  Beaverhead  county.  He  is  a  recog- 
nized force  in  the  educational  work  of  the  state 
and  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  mention  in  this 
connection  as  one  of  Montana's  progressive  men. 
Hiram  Tyree  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  where  was 
cradled  so  much  of  our  national  history,  and  was 
born  in  Fairview,  Scott  county.  May  6,  1861.  His 
father,  James  Tyree,  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  state  and  was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  He 
was  a  supporter  of  the  Union  cause  during  the 
war  of  the  Rebellion,  though  not  an  active  partic- 
ipant in  the  struggle.  His  religious  faith  was  that 
of  the  Baptist  church,  in  which  he  was  an  elder. 
The  original  American  ancestors  of  the  family 
came  hither  from  Scotland  during  the  colonial 
epoch.  The  maiden  name  of  our  subject's  mother 
was  Mary  Young,  likewise  was  born  in  Mrginia,  but 
of  sterhng  English  lineage.  She  became  the 
mother  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  Prof.  Tyree 
was  the  tenth  in  order  of  birth,  and  one  of  the 
seven  who  are  living  at  the  present  time.  Hiram 
Tyree  received  his  early  educational  discipHne  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  and  there- 
after entered  the  academy  at  Rye  Cove,  rounding 
it  out  with  a  course  at  Milligan  College,  Milli- 
gan,  Tenn.,  graduating  with  the  class  of  1880,  and 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  returned 
to  his  home  and  engaged  in  teaching.  He  was 
thus  engaged  until  1882,  when  he  was  elected 
president  of  Wautauga  Academy,  at  Wautauga, 
Tenn.,  a  position  he  retained  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  going  thence  to  the  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota,  becoming  principal  of  the  schools  of 
Rockford,  and  also  identified  with  the  live  stock 
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business  in  that  section.  In  1890  he  accepted  a 
position  in  the  schools  of  Wasco,  Sherman  coun- 
ty, Ore.,  and  shortly  afterward  was  elected  super- 
intendent of  pul)lic  schools  of  that  county.  In 
1893  he  accepted  the  ofHce  of  school  superintend- 
ent at  Albany,  Linn  county,  that  state,  remaining 
for  a  period  of  five  years,  within  which  time  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  and  otherwise  made 
prominent  in  educational  work  in  Oregon.  In 
1898  Prof.  Tyree  became  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic schools  at  LaGrande,  Union  county,  Ore., 
serving  one  year.  In  1899  he  came  to  Montana, 
locating  at  Dillon,  where  he  had  accepted  the 
position  he  now  holds.  He  has  rendered  efficient 
service,  and  done  much  to  systematize  and  perfect 
the  work  of  the  various  departments  of  school 
work,  bringing  to  bear^an  executive  talent  which 
has  had  marked  influence  in  insuring  efificiency 
in  all  branches  of  the  curriculum,  both  in  the  high 
school  of  the  county  and  in  the  lower  grades, 
while  his  genial  personality  has  won  the  affection 
of  pupils  and  the  high  esteem  of  the  people  of  the 
city  and  county.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  and  also  the  Montana 
State  Educational  Association.  Fraternaly  he  is 
identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
and  with  Dillon  Lodge  No.  30,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 
His  political  support  is  given  to  the  Democratic 
party,  but  he  is  not  actively  interested  in  political 
affairs.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Christian  (or  Disciples)  church. 

On  September  9,  1879,  Prof.  Tyree  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Orpha  Wilson,  who  was  born 
in  Tennessee,  where  their  marriage  was  solem- 
nized, and  of  this  union  five  children  have  been 
born :  Joseph  E.,  a  graduate  of  Albany  College, 
at  Albany,  Ore.,  and  also  of  the  University  of 
Oregon,  is  now  a  teacher  of  German  and  sciences 
in  the  Beaverhead  county  high  school  and  being  a 
a  talented  musician  is  leader  of  the  boys'  high 
school  band ;  the  other  children  are  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  of  Dillon,  their  names  in  order  of 
birth  being  as  follows:  Bessie  Marie,  Bertha  E., 
Ethel  Ehzabeth  and  Belle  Alice. 


REV.  VICTOR  J.  VAN  DEN  BROECK.— 
Within  the  pages  of  this  compilation  will  be 
found  personal  mention  of  the  greater  proportion 
of  the  priests  who  are  rendering  effective  service 


in  Montana  as  co-workers  in  the  diocese  of  Hel- 
ena, under  the  revered  Right  Reverend  Bishop 
John  B.  Brondel,  of  whom  a  fine  portrait  appears 
in  this  work.  The  Catholic  church  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  forwarding  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Montana  in  the  early  days,  its  noble  mission- 
aries being  the  avant-courrieres  in  the  great  north- 
west ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  the  suc- 
cessive years  the  influence  of  the  church  has  not 
waned  and  that  its  work  has  kept  pace  with  the 
development  of  the  state  and  the  spiritual  needs 
of  its  people.  Among  the  devoted  and  zealous 
workers  in  the  church  is  Father  van  den  Broeck, 
now  priest  in  charge  of  St.  Rose  of  Lima  church, 
in  the  thriving  little  city  of  Dillon,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  enter  a  brief  record  of  his  ca- 
reer. The  bishop  of  this  diocese  was  born  in 
Belgium,  and  that  thoroughly  Catholic  little  king- 
dom also  figures  as  the  place  of  Father  van  den 
Broeck's  nativity,  since  he  was  there  ushered  into 
ine  world  October  16,  1863,  being  the  third  in  or- 
der of  birth  01  the  eight  children  born  to  John  and 
-Adeline  (Crame)  van  den  Broeck,  both  natives 
of  Belgium. 

Father  van  den  Broeck  received  his  early  educa- 
tional training  in  the  public  schools,  graduated  in 
1876,  entering  the  diocesan  college  at  Mechlin, 
and  in  connection  with  his  other  studies  completed 
a  three-years'  special  course  in  art.  He  later  en- 
tered the  theological  school,  known  as  the  Amer- 
ican College,  in  the  city  of  Louvain,  where  he 
gave  particular  attention  to  the  study  of  modern 
languages,  particularly  the  English.  He  grad- 
uated and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  June 
24,  1887.  He  started  at  once  to  the  United  States, 
Helena,  Mont.,  being  his  destination,  and  upon 
arriving  was  made  assistant  priest  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  the  Sacred  Hearts.  In  September,  1888, 
Father  van  den  Broeck  was  sent  to  Butte,  where 
he  was  assistant  priest  of  St.  Patrick's  church 
until  September,  1891,  when  the  bishop  instructed 
him  to  go  to  Miles  City  and  take  charge  of  the 
parish  there.  At  that  time  the  parish  embraced 
Dawson  and  Custer  counties.  In  1895  he  urged 
Pierre  Wibaux,  a  prominent  citizen  and  church- 
man of  Wibaux,  Dawson  county,  to  make  a  spe- 
cial contribution  for  the  church.  This  overture 
resulted  in  Father  van  den  Broeck's  receiving  a  let- 
ter of  credit  for  $4,000  and  a  gift  of  land  upon 
which  to  erect  a  church  edifice  in  W'ibaux.  Our 
subject  gave  his  personal  attention  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  church.     In   1896  the  church  in  Miles 
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City  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  but  through 
the  faithfulness  of  the  parishioners  it  was  rebuilt. 
During  Father  van  den  Broeck's  administration 
in  Miles  City  he  remodeled  the  church  building  at 
Glendive,  and  expended  a  total  of  $10,000  in 
his  parish.  When  he  left  the  parish,  in  1898,  its 
total  indebtedness  aggregated  only  $210.  Be- 
sides attending  to  the  regular  work  of  his  large 
and  sparsely  settled  parish,  he  visited  the  Chey- 
enne Indian  Mission  after  the  departure  of  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  and 
conducted  services  for  the  Indians.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1898,  he  came  to  Dillon,  and  here  he  has 
thoroughly  vitalized  the  work  of  the  church,  both 
spiritually  and  temporally.  New  altars  and  me- 
morial windows  have  been  placed  in  the  church 
at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  Other  improvements  are 
contemplated,  but  progress  is  made  only  when 
the  work  can  be  done  without  the  incurring  of 
debt.  The  contract  is  given  for  a  church  at  Sher- 
idan. The  parish  includes  the  counties  of  Beaver- 
head and  Madison,  and  thus  Father  van  den 
Broeck  has  several  other  church  organizations 
under  his  charge,  but  the  work  is  vigorously  pros- 
ecuted in  all  portions  of  his  field  of  labor.  The 
Father  is  a  man  of  high  scholastic  attainments 
and  great  executive  ability  and  tact.  He  speaks 
three  languages  with  fluency,  and  utiHzes  all  of 
these  in  connection  with  his  church  work.  His 
genial  personality  endears  him  to  his  people  and 
he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  those  outside  the 
pale  of  the  church.  Just  prior  to  locating  in  Dil- 
lon he  visited  his  old  home  in  Belgium,  visited 
London  and  the  principal  continental  cities. 


JOHN  S.  HARRIS.— The  ancestry  of  Gen.  Har- 
ris traces  identification  with  American  history 
back  to  the  early  colonial  epoch,  and  in  that  great 
conflict  which  determined  the  independence  of  the 
colonies  and  the  founding  of  the  greatest  republic 
the  world  has  ever  known,  a  number  of  his  fore- 
bears were  active  participants.  Gen.  Harris  has 
led  a  singularly  active  and  useful  life,  has  served 
in  positions  of  high  distinction  and  public  trust, 
has  been  identified  with  important  enterprises,  and. 
though  now  well  advanced  beyond  the  psalmist's 
three  score  years  and  ten,  retains  a  vitality  and 
enthusiasm  which  defy  the  touch  of  years.  He  is 
actively  concerned  with  an  important  business  in- 
dustry at  the  present  time,  as  receiver  of  the  Snoho- 


mish and  Tramway  Mines,  in  Silver  Bow  county, 
and  has  full  control  of  their  operation,  in  con- 
nection with  which  are  employed  about  three  hun- 
dred men.  He  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  hon- 
ored citizens  of  Butte. 

John  S.  Harris  was  born  in  Truxton,  Cortland 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  December  18,  1825.  His  father, 
Samuel  Harris,  was  born  in  Massachusetts,  where 
he  was  reared  and  educated  and  there  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  until  1822,  when  he  removed 
to  Cortland  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  followed 
farming  until  1846,  when  he  became  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Illinois,  where  he  was  a  farmer.  His 
parents  were  also  natives  of  Massachusetts.  In 
this  state's  service  John  Harris,  grandfather  of 
John  S.  Harris,  was  a  valiant  soldier  in  the  Colo- 
nial army  of  the  Revolution.  Samuel  Harris  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  L.  Spofford,  who  was  likewise  born 
in  New  England.  Several'of  her  ancestral  family 
in  the  direct  and  collateral  lines  participated  in  the 
Revolution  and  in  positions  of  prominence.  Of 
their  seven  children  John  S.  Harris  was  the  third. 
He  received  an  academic  education  and  removed 
to  the  west  as  a  young  man,  locating  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  where  he  engaged  in  merchandising  and  be- 
came president  of  a  city  bank.  In  1863  he  re- 
moved to  Concordia  parish,  Louisiana,  purchased 
the  Waverly  plantation  and  there  gave  attention 
to  the  raising  of  cotton.  He  was  conspicuously 
connected  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  levees  on  the 
Mississippi  river,  and  was  a  member  of  the  levee 
and  railroad  convention  held  in  St.  Louis.  He 
acquired  prominence  and  influence  in  the  south,  and 
in  1867  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion. In  1868  he  was  chosen  to  the  state  senate, 
and  that  body  elected  him  to  represent  the  state 
in  the  United  States  senate  and  he  was  thus  a 
member  of  the  Forty-first  and  Forty-secona  con- 
gresses. 

He  has  ever  been  a  stanch  Republican  and  though 
the  Civil  war  was  in  progress  during  his  residence 
in  the  south,  and  there  was  great  animosity  against 
those  who  upheld  the  Union,  he  was  unequivocal 
in  his  attitude,  and  was  a  member  of  Capt.  W.  B. 
Wheeler's  organized  local  company  of  Louisiana 
Union  men.  This  company  became  a  part  of  the 
Third  Regiment  of  the  enrolled  militia  of  Louis- 
iana, under  command  of  Col.  C.  B.  Smith. 

Gen.  Harris  resided  in  Louisiana  until  1881,  after 
which  he  served  for  two  years  on  the  directorate 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  Railroad  at  San  Diego, 
Cal.     In  November,   1881,  he  was  appointed  sur- 
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veyor-general  of  Alontana  territory,  and  held  this 
office  four  years.  His  recommendations  in  regard 
to  matters  pertaining  to  the  pubHc  domain  while 
in  this  official  relation  were  almost  uniformly 
adopted  by  the  land  office.  Upon  the  recommenda- 
ton  of  Gov.  Crosby  President  Arthur  appointed 
Gen.  Harris  and  Hon.  W.  A.  Clark  to  represent 
Montana  at  the  World's  Cotton  Exposition,  held 
at  New  Orleans  during  the  winter  of  1884-5.  The 
duties  of  this  high  office  as  well  as  all  others  ever 
held  by  him  were  discharged  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1899,  Gen.  Harris  was 
appointed  by  the  United  States  circuit  court  re- 
ceiver of  the  Snohomish  and  Tramway  Mines,  in 
Silver  Bow  county,  and  forthwith  took  up  his 
residence  in  Butte  and  entered  upon  the  duties  per- 
taining to  his  office,  and  he  has  since  had  entire 
charge  of  the  mines  and  their  operation.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Ma- 
sonic order,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for 
many  years,  having  taken  the  degrees  of  the  York 
rite  in  the  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  while  he  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  At  Natchez,  Miss.,  on  November  22,  1870, 
Gen.  Harris  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Ag- 
nas  Stockton,  who  was  born  in  Natchez,  Miss.,  the 
daughter  of  John  Stockton,  an  influential  citizen  of 
that  state.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  have  no  children. 


pOLES  P.  VAN  WART,  one  of  the  highly  es- 
V--'  teemed  citizens  of  Helena,  first  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1868.  He  was  born  on  June  9,  1835,  on  the 
St.  John  river  in  New  Brunswick.  His  parents 
were  David  and  Lucy  (Bulyea)  Van  Wart,  natives 
of  Canada,  where  they  died.  Originally  the  Van 
Wart  family  came  to  America  from  France  and 
located  in  New  York.  During  the  war  of  1812 
they  removed  to  the  St.  John  river,  by  which 
was  made  the  family  home.  The  father  was  a  dili- 
gent worker  at  both  farming  and  milling.  They 
were  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 
The  sons  and  one  daughter  are  now  living.  Coles 
P.  being  the  only  one  in  Montana.  One  of  his 
brothers  is  now  in  the  Northwest  Territory.  In 
1855,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  C.  P.  Van  Wart  and 
one  of  his  brothers  went  to  CaHfornia  by  the  isth- 
mus of  Panama.  The  train  on  which  they  crossed 
the  isthmus  was  wrecked  and  700  passengers  were 
killed  or  wounded,  both  of  the  Van  Wart  brothers 


being  badly  injured.  In  California  he  passed  three 
years  engaged  in  placer  mining,  a  business  which 
he  has  since  conducted  quite  successfully. 

In  1857  he  was  among  the  first  members  to 
go  up  the  Fraser  river  (B.  C),  going  on  the  first 
boat  up  the  river.  The  Indians  were  troublesome 
and  they  had  a  number  of  severe  engagements 
with  them.  Their  party  did  not  lose  a  man,  but 
they  found  many  miners  killed  by  them,  as  many 
as  seven  in  one  day.  The  trip  was  endured  with 
great  suffering,  they  paying  as  high  as  $125  a 
sack  for  flour,  $5.00  per  pound  for  tea  and  beans 
sold  for  $125  a  100  pounds.  They  were  success- 
ful, however,  in  their  quest,  and  brought  out  over 
$4,000  in  two  months,  being  compelled  to  stop 
then  on  account  of  the  extreme  cold.  On  his 
return  to  Canada  he  purchased  a  farm  and  was 
occupied  with  agriculture  until  1868,  when  he 
came  to  Montana  and  settled  temporarily  at  Green- 
horn, near  the  Mullen  tunnel.  Here  he  at  once 
engaged  in  placer  mining,  which  he  quite  success- 
fully continued  for  four  and  one-half  years.  He 
then  bought  a  ranch  near  Helena,  and  has  since 
devoted  his  time  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses. 
Mr.  Van  Wart  has  also  for  several  years  engaged 
in  merchandising,  but  now  gives  his  undivided 
attention  to  stockgrowing  and  placer  mining  in 
Nelson  gulch,  seven  miles  west  of  Helena.  His 
stock  interests  are  principally  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
and  Dawson  counties,  and  he  annually  handles  a 
large  number  of  horses  and  fine  cattle. 

In  1884  Mr.  Van  Wart  married  Sarah  J.  Her- 
rick,  a  native  of  Ohio.  She  came  to  Montana  via 
Salt  Lake  City  in  1864,  accompanied  by  a  brother 
and  sister.  They  have  an  adopted  daughter,  Lil- 
lian. Mr.  Van  Wart  is  one  of  the  few  men  in  Mon- 
tana who  continue  placer  mining.  In  this  line  of 
industry  he  has  been  prosperous  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  is  practical  and  extensive.  He 
is  an  enterprising,  sagacious  man  of  affairs,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  by  all  of  his  friends  and  busi- 
ness associates.  He  is  a  Republican,  although  he 
has  never  sought  or  filled  any  public  office.  He  is 
eminently  a  self-made  man,  and  has  the  confidence 
of  the  community  in  which  he  has  resided  for  so 
many  years. 


I  PARKER  VEAZEY.— It  was  formerly  thought 
by  many  that  a  good  orator  was  a  good  lawyer, 
but  time  has  wrought  many  changes  and  today 
the   most   successful  legists  are   men  who  rarely 
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appear  in  the  trial  uf  a  case  and  seldom  if  ever 
address  a  jury.  The  man  who  possesses  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  law  and  is  enabled  by 
such  knowledge  to  avoid  trouble  and  so  advise  his 
clients  is  the  man  the  solid  business  men  and  cor- 
porations of  the  country  employ.  Such  an  one  is 
I.  I'arker  Veazey,a  native  of  Baltimore,  Md., where 
he  was  born  on  February  13,  1854.  His  father, 
George  R.  Veazey,  was  a  lawyer,  a  graduate  of 
Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle,  Pa.  Following  his 
graduation  he  began  legal  practice  in  Baltimore, 
in  which  city  he  successfully  continued  until  his 
death  in  1857.  His  wife,  Eliza  (Duncan)  Veazey, 
also  died  in  Baltimore.  Two  of  his  three  sons  are 
living,  one  in  Baltimore  and  one  in  Great  Falls. 

I.  Parker  Veazey  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  and  at  St.  John's 
College,  of  Annapolis.  Before  completing  the 
college  course  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
studies  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  law  about  1873  under  Wil- 
liam S.  Waters,  of  Baltimore,  continued  it  under 
the  judicious  guidance  of  Thomas  Donaldson,  of 
that  city,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1875. 
He  continued  actively  in  his  profession  in  his  na- 
tive city  up  to  1886,  and  served  for  several  terms 
as  attorney  and  counsel  for  the  city.  On  the 
election  of  President  Cleveland  he  was  appointed 
postmaster  of  Baltimore  and  after  one  year  he 
resigned  to  resume  his  more  lucrative  practice, 
and  continued  in  that  until  1886.  On  account 
of  faiHng  health  he  was  then  compelled'  to  re- 
move to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  in  which  city  he  prac- 
ticed law  until  1893.  In  that  year  Mr.  Veazey  first 
came  to  Montana  as  attorney  for  the  Minneapolis 
Trust  Co.,  and  was  engaged  here  for  nearly  a 
year  in  settling  affairs  of  that  company.  Being 
favorably  impressed  with  the  people,  the  country 
and  the  prospects  for  development,  in  1894  Mr. 
Veazey  settled  permanently  in  Great  Falls.  Until 
1896  he  continued  business  alone,  and  then  associ- 
ated himself  with  W.  T.  Piggott  as  Piggott  & 
Veazey,  which  firm  existed  until  Judge  Piggott 's 
appointment  to  the  supreine  bench,  and  since 
then    Mr.    Veazey   has   had   no   partner. 

On  the  resignation  of  A.  J.  Shores  as  counsel 
for  the  Montana  Central  Railway  Mr.  Veazey  was 
chosen  as  his  successor  and  is  to-day  ably  repre- 
senting that  corporation  and  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  in  this  state.  Mr.  Veazey  affiliates  with 
the  Democratic  party,  but  since  becoming  a  resi- 
dent of  Montana  has  taken  no  active  part  in  poli- 


tics. His  marriage  to  Miss  Grace  Gaddess  oc- 
curred at  Baltimore  in  1875.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, T.  Stockton,  bookkeeper  in  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Great  Falls,  Elizabeth  R.  and  I. 
Parker,  Jr.,  now  a  student  at  Harvard  University. 
On  May  24,  1900,  Mrs.  Veazey  was  called  to  those 
activities  that  know  no  weariness.  This  is  the 
story  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  ablest  attorneys 
in  Montana,  who  has  since  his  comparatively  few 
years'  residence  here  has  built  up  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  practice  and  who  is  recognized  by 
the  bar  as  one  of  its  ablest  representatives. 


RUDOLPH  VON  TOBEL.— To  this  gentle- 
man belongs  the  distinction  of  being  the  pio- 
neer attorney  of  Lewistown,  Fergus  county,  and 
to  him  is  accorded  high  prestige  as  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  state.  He  is  a  man  of  high  intel- 
lectual and  professional  attainments,  has  been  a 
prominent  factor  in  the  public  affairs  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  having  represented  his  county 
in  the  Fourth  legislative  assembly  of  the  state, 
and  having  otherwise  been  identified  with  public 
interests  of  importance. 

Mr.  von  Tobel  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Auburn. 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1855,  the  son  of  Rudolph  and  Elizabeth  (Nisbet) 
von  Tobel,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Swit- 
zerland and  the  latter  at  Homer,  N.  Y.,  of  Scotch 
parents.  The  father  of  Mr.  von  Tobel  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1848  and  settled  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  where  he  was  for  a  number  of  years 
employed  as  an  expert  machinist  in  a  large  cot- 
ton factory.  Afterward,  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  resided  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  In  1870  he  removed 
to  Iowa,  and  followed  farming  until  his  death  in 
1893,  in  South  Dakota.  His  wife  also  died  in  the 
same  state  and  in  the  same  year  as  did  her  hus- 
band. They  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  of 
whom  one  son  and  the  daughter  still  reside  in 
South  Dakota. 

Rudolph  von  Tobel  resided  at  the  parental 
home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  there  receiving  educational  training  in  the 
public  schools.  After  the  removal  of  the  family 
to  Iowa  he  there  continued  his  studies  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  collegiate  course.  In  1875  ^''^ 
matriculated  in  Carleton  College,  at  Northfield, 
Minn.,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  as  a  mem- 
ber  of   the   class   of    188 1.      He   then   began   the 
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sUuly  of  law  in  Northfield,  and  continued  to  thus 
apply  himself  until  1883,  when  he  came  to  Hel- 
ena, and  entered  the  office  of  the  Hon.  Thomas 
H.  Carter,  ex-United  States  senator,  under  whose 
preceptorage  he  completed  his  preparation  for 
the  legal  profession.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  state  in  the  same  year,  appearing  before 
the  territorial  board  of  examiners,  the  members 
of  \vhich  were  those  distinguished  representatives 
of  the  bar  of  Montana,  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders,  Judge 
Cornelius  Hedges  and  E.  W.  Toole. 

After  his  admission  to  the  bar  Mr.  von  Tobel 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Helena,  remaining  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Carter 
until  1885,  when  he  came  to  Lewistown  as  the 
first  resident  member  of  his  profession  in  Fergus 
county,  and  here  he  has  retained  his  prestige  as 
the  Nestor,  though  a  somewhat  youthful  one,  of 
the  Fergus  county  bar.  He  was  associated  in 
practice  with  Judge  Edwin  K.  Cheadle  from  1893 
until  1897,  since  which  time  he  has  conducted  an 
individual  practice,  retaining  a  representative  cli- 
entage, and  being  known  as  a  well-read  and 
al)le  attorney  and  a  safe  and  conservative  coun- 
sellor. Fie  gives  his  attention  si)ecially  to  civil 
practice. 

In  politics  Mr.  von  Tobel  has  ever  been  arrayed 
as  a  zealous  worker  in  support  of  the  Republican 
party.  In  1894  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  the  state  Legislature,  as  the  joint  representative 
of  Fergus  and  X'alley  counties,  and  served  with 
ability  as  a  menil^er  of  the  Fourth  general  assem- 
bly. In  the  election  of  November,  1900,  he  was 
the  candidate  of  his  party  for  associate  judge  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  but  was  defeated 
with  the  rest  of  the  ticket.  He  is  genial  and  ap- 
proachable, animated  by  the  highest  ideals,  and  is 
a  strict  observer  of  professional  ethics,  following 
closely  the  unwritten  code.  Mr.  von  Tobel  assist- 
ed in  the  organization  of  the  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Citizens'  Electric  Com- 
pany, in  Lewistown,  in  1897,  and  is  also  secretary 
of  this  corporation.  He  is  a  member  and  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Fergus  county  free 
high  school.  He  also  has  valuable  ranch  interests 
in  Fergus  county. 

At  Philbrook,  Mont.,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1888,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Air.  von 
Tobel  to  Miss  Anna  T.  Zilisch,  who  was  born  in 
Wisconsin,  the  daughter  of  Carl  L.  and  Henri- 
etta Zilisch,  natives  of  Germany.     In  their  happy 


home  circle  are  five  children,  all  of  whom  were 
born  in  Montana,  their  names  being:  Henrietta, 
Carl,  Elizabeth,  Anna  and  Catherine. 


SAMUEL  M.  WADE,  one  of  the  leading  real 
estate  dealers  in  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county, 
while  not,  perhaps,  .one  of  the  earhest  of  Montana 
pioneers,  came  to  the  territory  at  the  age  of  five 
years,  and  has  since  witnessed  its  remarkable 
growth  and  advancement  along  the  lines  of  in- 
dustrial development.  He  was  born  in  Madison, 
Monroe  county.  Mo.,  on  April  25,  1874.  His 
father,  Samuel  Wade,  a  native  of  Missouri,  born 
in  1844.  in  1878  removed  with  his  family  to  Mon- 
tana, located  at  Whitehall,  Jefiferson  county,  and 
engaged  in  farming,  stock-growing  and  the  livery 
l)usiness.  His  wife.  Martha  L.  (Wolverton)  Wade, 
is  the  daughter  of  John  Wolverton,  a  farmer  of 
Pennsylvania.  Samuel  M.  Wade,  the  fifth  of  a 
family  of  six  children,  received  a  good  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Montana,  and  in  1893  he 
accompanied  his  mother  and  sister  Lillian  to 
r.ozeman,  and  in  the  fall  entered  the  State  College 
of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  where  he  also 
availed  himself  of  the  conmiercial  course.  In  1896 
he  engaged  with  Ellis,  Brandley  &  Co.,  of 
Bozeman  in  the  harness  business,  in  which  he  con- 
tinued until  1898.  going  from  there  to  Butte, 
where  he  directed  his  attention  solely  to  real 
estate  operations,  in  which  he  has  been  eminently 
successful.  Some  of  the  heaviest  transactions  in 
the  city  have  been  financed  by  Mr.  Wade.  On 
June  26,  1900,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Julia  Agnes  Healy,  of  Butte,  daughter  of  James 
E.  and  Johanna  (Macarthy)  Heal}-,  an  agricultur- 
ist. They  have  one  child,-  Martha  May.  Frater- 
nally Mr.  Wade  is  a  member  of  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  the  Woodmen  of  the 
\Vorld,  and  the  Order  of  Pendo.  In  the  last  named 
he  is  vice-counsellor.  He  is  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character  and  highlv  esteemed. 


JOHN  D.  WAITE.— Conspicuously  identified 
with  the  industrial  activities  of  Fergus  county 
is  Mr.  Waite,  who  is  one  of  the  county's  most 
extensive  and  successful  stock  men  and  who  has 
held  positions  of  distinctive  public  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. 
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The  Waite  family  has  long  been  identified  with 
American  history,  and  he  is  a  native  of  Saratoga 
county,  N.  Y.,  born  on  the  17th  of  October, 
1858,  the  only  son  of  David  and  Geraldine  (Scrib- 
ner)  Waite,  both  of  whom  were  likewise  born  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  of  Massachusetts  stock. 
David  Waite  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  and 
lumbering  business  in  Saratoga  county,  and 
passed  his  entire  life  in  New  York,  as  did  also  his 
wife. 

John  I).  Waite  secured  iiis  early  educational 
ilisci])line  in  the  pu))lic  schools  of  New  York  state, 
and  supplemented  this  by  a  course  of  study  in 
(Jberlin  College,  at  Oberlin,  Ohio.  After  leaving 
school  he  located  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
held  a  clerical  position  for  some  time,  continuing 
to  make  his  home  in  his  native  state  until  1880, 
when  he  came  to  the  Judith  Basin  district  of 
Montana  and  engaged  in  the  sheep  business,  be- 
ing the  pioneer  of  this  line  of  industrial  enterprise 
in  that  section.  He  still  continues  in  this  business, 
and  owns  a  large  ranch  property,  where  he  is  run- 
ning about  15,000  sheep.  He  has  another 
extensive  ranch  at  Deerfield,  where,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Waite  &  Elliott,  there  are 
20,000  head  of  sheep,  in  the  ownership  of  which 
he  is  associated  with  James  B.  Elliott. 

Through  Mr.  Waite's  well  directed  efforts 
much  has  been  done  to  give  Fergus  county  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  commonwealth.  He 
has  ever  maintained  a  lively  interest  in  the  ad- 
vancement and  material  prosperity  of  the  county 
which  he  represented  in  the  last  assembly  of  the 
territ(M-ial  legislature,  in  1889,  and  in  the  First 
general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Montana.  From 
1894  until  1898,  inclusive,  Mr.  Waite  rendered  ef- 
ficient service  as  sheriiif  of  the  county.  He  has 
given  unwavering  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party  since  he  has  been  a  voter,  and  has  been  act- 
ive in  the  cause  since  locating  in  Fergus  county, 
having  been  mcumbent  of  the  position  of  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  central  conuuittee  of  the 
county.  He  is  well  known  in  the  count)-,  and  is 
held  in  high  esteem  as  a  citizen  and  alile  business 
man.  Fraternally  Mr.  Waite  is  prominently  iden- 
tified with  the  Masonic  order,  affiliating  with  Lewis- 
town  Lodge  No.  ^7,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Hiram  Chap- 
ter No.  15,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Black  Eagle  Coniniandery 
No.  8,  K.  T.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Judith 
Lodge  No.  30,  J.  ().  O.  V.,  and  Lewistown  Lodge 
No.  456,  B.  P.  O.  E. 

On  the  i6th  of  September,  1886,  Mr.  Waite  was 


united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Martha  Sloan,  who 
was  born  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  where  their  union 
was  solemnized,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  five 
children  —  Donald,  Judith,  Jack,  Brandley  and 
Leslie,  all  of  whom  are  at  the  parental  home  in 
Lewistown. 


EDWARD  S.  WALKER.— The  efficient  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  of  police  judge  in  the 
city  of  Helena  for  several  years,  is  to  be  consid- 
ered definitely  as  one  of  Montana's  pioneers,  since 
his  arrival  in  what  was  then  a  frontier  territory 
dates  back  fully  thirty-five  years.  In  the  early 
years  he  was  conspicuously  identified  with  mer- 
chandising and  mining,  and  his  knowledge  of  life 
on  the  frontier  is  intiinate  and  comprehensive.  He 
was  born  in  Elizabeth,  Allegheny  county.  Pa.,  on 
December  18,  1843,  the  son  of  Capt.  William  B. 
and  Mary  (Stratton)  Walker,  -natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Kentucky.  Capt.  Walker,  who  early  fol- 
lowed the  sea,  was  engaged  in  the  building  of 
steamboats  at  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  until  1857,  when  he 
removed  to  Kansas,  where  he  was  a  farmer  until 
1863,  when  he  located  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  super- 
intendent of  the  government  purchasing  depot, 
retaining  this  position  during  the  Civil  war,  after 
which  he  was  identified  with  agriculture  in  that 
state  for  many  years,  finally  going  to  San  Diego,. 
Cal.,  where  he  died  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty 
years.  The  mother  of  Judge  Walker  was  born  at 
Harrodsburg,  Ky.,  and  graduated  in  the  seminary 
at  Sewickley,  Pa.  Her  death  occurred  at  Eliza- 
beth, Pa.,  in  1847. 

Edward  S.  Walker  in  the  public  schools  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  effective  superstructure  of 
broad  information,  which  has  since  come  to  him 
through  personal  application  and  association  with 
men  and  affairs.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he 
went  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  he  found  employ- 
ment on  one  of  the  Missouri  river  boats  as  an  as- 
sistant engineer.  He  was  thus  employed  when 
came  the  Civil  war,  and  at  the  first  call  for  volun- 
teers he  made  prompt  response  by  enlisting  in 
Company  A,  First  Kansas  Infantry.  He  was  mus- 
tered in  at  Leavenworth,  and  went  with  his  com- 
mand to  Kansas  City,  and  on  to  Springfield, 
where  they  joined  Gen.  Nathaniel  Lyon's  forces 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek, 
where  Gen.  Lyon  was  killed.  In  February,  1862, 
Mr.  Walker  was  transferred  to  the  Second  Kansas 
Cavalry,  and  was  one  of  the  rescuing  party  that 
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brought  out  Chief  John  Ross,  of  the  Cherokee  na- 
tion, incidentally  saving  the  mule  train  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  kegs  filled  with  silver  dollars  and  half- 
dollars,  among  other  impedimenta.  Within  the 
year  1862  Judge  Walker  joined  the  army  of  the 
frontier,  under  Gen.  Blunt,  passed  through  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  and  on  December  8,  1863, 
participated  in  the  battle  at  Prairie  Grove.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  he  joined  Banks'  Red  river  expe- 
dition, thereafter  returning  to  Arkansas  and 
thence  to  Leavenworth,  where  he  was  mustered 
out  as  sergeant  on  January  12,  1865,  not  having 
been  wounded  during  his  long  term  of  service. 
He  was  twice  selected  for  special  service  as  a 
courier,  and  on  one  of  these  occasions  penetrated 
the  enemy's  country.  After  being  mustered  out 
Judge  Walker  was  for  a  time  identified  with  the 
quartermaster's  department,  in  St.  Louis,  as  a  civ- 
ilian, and  in  April,  1866,  he  started  from  that  city 
on  the  long  overland  trip  to  Montana,  making 
Helena  his  destination. 

In  thus  gaining  title  to  being  a  pioneer  of  Mon- 
tana Judge  Walker  was  associated  with  Andrew 
J.  Briggs  as  a  partner,  and  they  brought  through 
a  load  of  flour,  tobacco  and  liquor,  disposing  of  it 
in  Helena,  then  a  primitive  mining  camp  in  Last 
Chance  gulch.  He  recalls  the  circumstance  mat  for 
the  flour,  which  they  purchased  for  $6.00  a  hun- 
dred, they  received  $22  per  hundred.  Shortly  aft- 
erwards he  went  to  Highland  gulch,  and  engaged 
in  mining  until  1868,  when  he  returned  to  Helena 
and  joined  the  stampede  of  miners  to  White  Pine, 
Nev.,  where  he  mined  and  prospected  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  passed  a  year  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  then  returned  to  Missouri.  In  1872  the 
Judge  removed  to  Pennsj'lvanla,  where  for  four- 
teen years,  he  was  identified  with  lumbering.  His 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  and  attractions  of 
Montana  had  evidently  not  flagged  during  this 
time,  for  in  1885  he  again  came  to  this  country, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  ranching  until  1887, 
when  he  accepted  a  position  with  the  Journal 
Publishing  Company  at  Helena,  and  held  it  for 
seven  years.  He  has  been  a  zealous  worker  in 
the  cause  of  the  Republican  party,  and  prominent 
in  its  councils.  In  1892  he  was  elected  an  alder- 
man of  Helena,  serving  two  years,  while  in  1895 
he  was  elected  to  his  present  office,  judge  of  the 
police  court  of  Helena,  having  been  chosen  his 
own  successor  at  each  successive  biennial  election 
since  his  first  election.  He  has  handled  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  with  abilitv  and  facility,  his  rul- 


ings being  ever  well  fortified,  and  he  has  given  so 
effective  an  administration  as  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  all  and  to  insure  his  consecu- 
tive retention  in  the  important  ofiice,  whose  duties 
are  far  more  exacting  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Judge  Walker  is  prominently  identified  with  a 
number  of  fraternal  organizations,  and  has  held 
official  position  in  each.  Thus  he  is  a  member  of 
Stephen  Bayard  Lodge  No.  526,  A.  F.  &  M.,  in 
Pennsylvania,  of  which  he  is  past  master ;  has 
served  as  noble  grand  of  his  lodge  of  the  Odd  Fel- 
lows ;  has  been  commander  of  his  post  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  is  also  identified 
with  the  Elks,  the  fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  the 
LTnited  Workmen,  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees, 
the  Shieks  of  the  Orient  and  the  Improved  Order 
of    Red    Men. 

On  December  6,  1866,  at  Virginia  City,  Mont., 
Judge  Walker  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Anna  Dohs,  a  native  of  the  historic  old  city  of 
Worms,  Germany,  whence  she  was  brought  to 
America  by  her  parents  a  mere  infant,  the  family 
locating  in  the  national  metropolis.  To  them  have 
been  born  five  sons  and  two  daughters :  Samuel 
S.,  who  is  ranching  in  northern  Montana ;  Edward 
S.,  Jr.,  who  is  connected  with  printing;  William  B., 
a  bicycle  repairer ;  John  B.,  who  served  in  the  navy, 
on  the  United  States  ship  Philadelphia,  during  the 
Spanish- American  war ;  Julia  Fiske,  Clara  K.  and 
Fred  D.  " 


HON.  L.  A.  WALKER,  ex-secretary  of  state 
and  now  melter  of  the  U.  S.  assay  office  at 
Helena,  Mont.,  was  born  at  IndianapoHs,  Ind., 
July  3,  1854.  His  parents  were  Jacob  S.  and 
Mary  (Lupton)  Walker,  natives  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  183s  they  removed  to  Indiana,  where  the  fath- 
er, Jacob  S.  Walker,  was  long  engaged  in  lumber- 
ing, and  where  he  died  in  1870.  His  wife  survived 
him  twenty-nine  years,  and  died  in  1899.  Their 
two  sons,  H.  L.  Walker  and  Hon.  L.  A.  Walker, 
now  reside  in  Montana.  The  latter  was  reared  in 
Indiana,  his  early  education  being  received  in  the 
public  schools.  This  was  supplemented,  how- 
ever, by  a  full  course  at  the  University  of  Indi- 
anapoHs. Subsequently  he  was  engaged  in  the 
house-furnishing  business  as  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Walker  Brothers.  This  enterprise  was  closed 
out  in  1878,  and  he  came  to  Montana  as  chief 
clerk  in  the  United  States  assay  office  un- 
der    Russell     Harrison,     and     filled     that     posi- 
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tion  with  credit  for  seven  years.  Subse- 
quently he  was  with  H.  M.  Parchen,  whole- 
sale druggist,  as  bookkeeper,  and  later  he 
was  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  North  Mon- 
tana Cattle  Company.  In  1881  Mr.  Walker  was 
married  to  Miss  Eugenie  C.  x\cheul,  of  Helena. 
They  have  two  children,  Harry  H.  and  Louise  A. 
Mr.  Walker  was  appointed  secretary  of  Mon- 
tana territory  in  March.  1889,  and  served  in  that 
office  until  the  admission  of  the  state  into  the 
Union,  and  for  three  days  thereafter.  Following 
this,  in  company  with  Dr.  C.  K.  Cole  and  Mr.  H. 
N.  Willey,  Mr.  Walker  furnished  the  Helena  hotel, 
of  which  he  soon  assumed  the  management, 
which  he  has  since  continued.  In  August,  1897, 
Mr.  Walker  was  appointed  melter  of  the  United 
States  assay  office,  and  he  still  holds  that  position. 
During  the  first  state  election  of  Montana  Mr. 
Walker,  as  a  stalwart  Republican,  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  politics,  and  was  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  a  Republican  majority  in  both  the  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives,  and  he  has  ever 
1ieen  a  willing  and  influential  worker  in  political 
campaigns.  In  1894  he  organized  the  State  Hotel 
Association,  was  elected  its  president,  and  is  now 
holding  that  office.  The  object  of  this  associa- 
tion is  the  mutual  protection  of  hotel  keepers.  For 
three  years  he  was  president  of  the  Helena  Board 
of  Trade,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Business 
Men's  Association.  Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Order  of  Elks. 


HON.  ROBERT  C.  WALLACE,  who  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  upbuilding  of  Hele- 
na and  the  advancement  of  her  commercial  inter- 
ests, was  born  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  on  February 
26,  1837,  the  son  of  John  and  Agnes  (Craig)  Wal- 
lace. His  father  was  liberally  educated  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  in  both  literature  and 
medicine.  With  his  wife  and  six  children  he  emi- 
grated to  America  in  1844,  Robert  then  being 
seven  years  old.  He  settled  at  Detroit,  where  he 
engaged  in  medical  practice  until  1869,  when  he 
moved  to  Berlin,  Mich.,  and  was  the  station  agent 
of  the  D.  &  M.  Railroad.  He  was  continued  in  this 
capacity  until  advancing  years  made  it  impossible 
for  him  to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  position,  and 
his  strong  physical  powers  continued  his  life  to 
the  age  of  ninety-three  years,  wlien,  in  1895,  he 
quietly  went  to  sleep. 


In  the  excellent  public  schools  of  the  city  of  De- 
troit Robert  C.  Wallace  received  his  education, 
and  on  leaving  school  he  entered  the  employment 
of  G.  &  R.  McMillan,  one  of  the  largest  retail 
firms  of  Detroit,  with  which  he  remained  seven 
years.  In  company  with  his  brother  he  opened 
a  grocery  store  in  Detroit  in  i860.  This  enterprise  , 
was  continued  successfully  until  the  war  clouds 
rolled  up  from  the  south,  and  news  of  the  fall  of 
Fort  Sumter  was  flashed  over  the  wires.  Then 
with  patriotic  devotion  on  April  18,  1861,  Mr. 
Wallace  enlisted  in  the  First  Michigan  Infantry, 
for  ninety  days'  service.  His  term  of  enlist- 
ment over  he  returned  to  Detroit  and  resumed  his 
business.  But  there  was  no  peace  in  the  land,  and 
in  1862  Mr.  vVallace  again  enlisted,  this  time  in 
the  Fifth  Michigan  Cavalry,  in  the  brigade  that 
once  rode  with  the  late  Gen.  George  A.  Custer, 
the  hero  and  victim  of  the  Sioux  Indian  massacre 
on  the  Little  Big  Horn  river.  With  the  First  Mich- 
igan Infantry  Mr.  Wallace  served  in  the  first  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  and  later  with  the  Fifth  Cavalry  he 
took  part  in  the  battles  of  Gettysburg,  Wilder- 
ness, all  the  engagements  during  the  thirty  days" 
struggle,  and  in  the  bloody  campaign  around  Pe- 
tersburg, Five  Forks  and  Appomattox.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Hawkhurst  Mills  early  in  1863, 
and  was  confined  in  Libby  prison,  at  Richmond, 
but  was  exchanged  in  a  few  months  and  rejoined 
his  regiment.  He  entered  the  service  as  a  private, 
but  for  meritorious  service  he  was  repeatedly  pro- 
moted, and  at  the  close  of  the  war  was  honorably 
mustered  out  with  the  rank  of  major  of  the  Fifth 
Michigan  Cavalry. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Wallace  was  employed  for  a 
short  time  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  a  wholesale 
tobacco  house,  and  later  was  clerk  on  the 
Dubuque  and  Ontonagon,  steamers  plying  be- 
tween Detroit  and  Lake  Superior  points.  But  the 
west  appeared  to  offer  attractions  superior  to 
eastern  vocations  on  land  or  water.  In  1869  he 
came  west  and  settled  at  Helena,  Mont.,  and  was 
employed  in  various  occupations  until  1871,  when 
he  started  in  business  for  himself,  at  first  on  a  lim- 
ited scale.  This  increased  rapidly  in  importance, 
and  in  1873  Mr.  Wallace  formed  a  partnership 
with  James  L.  Davis,  which  was  continued  for  ten 
years  with  profit  and  prosperity,  and  since  that 
time  he  has  carried  on  trade  alone.  Besides  his  ex- 
tensive grocery  operations  he  is  largely  interested 
in  mining  and  ranch  property.  He  is  in  the  direct- 
r.rate  of  several  of  Helena's  most  important  com- 
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panics,  and  among  them  are  the  Union  Banking 
&  Trust  Company  and  the  Elkhorn  Queen  Min- 
ing Company.  In  1875  Mr.  Wallace  was  married 
to  Miss  Ellen  M.  Shaw,  a  native  of  Michigan,  who 
died  on  September  16,  1890.  Their  two  children 
are  David  R.  and  Margaret.  Mr.  Wallace  has  al- 
ways afifiliated  with  the  Republican  party,  taken 
an  active  interest  in  its  campaigns,  served  as 
Helena's  first  city  treasurer,  and  in  1883  was 
elected  to  the  territorial  legislature.  Socially  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  the  United  Workmen, 
the  Loyal  Legion  and  the  Caledonia  Club. 
Mr.  Wallace's  business  career  has  been  emi- 
nently successful,  and  his  many  friends  will 
cheerfully  testify  to  the  high  estimate  in  which  he 
is  held.  His  military  career  is  an  evidence  of  loyal- 
ty and  personal  courage,  and  his  social  and  busi- 
ness life  has  been  characterized  by  the  strictest 
fidelity. 


MAURICE  A.  WALKER,  M.  D.— A  name 
that  stands  forth  prominently  in  connection 
with  the  medical  profession  in  Montana  is  that  of 
Dr.  Maurice  A.  Walker,  who  is  a  native  of  Maine, 
though  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  has  been 
passed  in  the  West,  with  whose  alert  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  he  is  essentially  en  rapport.  He  was 
born  in  Levant,  Penobscot  county,  on  November 
28,  1867,  the  son  of  James  and  Angle  (Moseley) 
Walker,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Maine,  and 
are  now  residing  in  Denver,  Colo.  When  Maur- 
ice was  two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  in  its  most  efficient  public  schools 
he  secured  his  early  discipHne.  When  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  twelve  his  parents  removed  to 
Denver,  and  there  he  completed  the  high  school 
course.  In  the  meantime  he  had  determined  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  in  1886,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  matric\dated  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Denver,  where  he 
completed  a  very  thorough  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical course,  which  effectually  fortified  him  for 
medical  and  surgical  labors,  and  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1889,  receiving  his  coveted  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

In  December,  1868,  Dr.  Walker  had  received 
appointment  as  house  surgeon  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific Railroad  hospital  at  Denver,  and  served  in 
that  capacity  until  July,  1890,  when  he  went  east 
to  Boston,  and  completed  a  post-graduate  med- 


ical course  at  Harvard  College,  which  famous 
institution  honored  him  with  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  in  1 891.  He  was  appointed  associate 
surgeon  of  the  Boston  Emergency  Hospital,  and 
devoted  two  years  to  its  service,  having  in  the 
meanwhile  established  a  good  private  practice  in 
the  classic  old  city.  He  finally  returned  to  Den- 
ver, and  became  identified  with  the  medical  de- 
partment of  the  University  of  Denver  as  demon- 
strator of  anatomy  and  lecturer  on  embryology, 
and  was  thereafter  engaged  as  a  medical  prac- 
titioner in  Denver,  beginning  private  practice  in 
1893.  In  1900  Dr.  Walker  located  in  Butte,  and 
this  city  has  since  been  the  field  of  his  able  and  ef- 
fective labors.  He  has  been  very  successful  and 
has  secured  a  support  of  most  gratifying  order, 
while  his  popularity  in  both  professional  and  so- 
cial circles  is  unequivocal. 

His  interest  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  profession 
is  constant  and  lively;  he  is  a  close  student  of  its 
literature,  and  retains  membership  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Inter-State  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  the  state  and 
county  organizations.  Dr.  Walker  now  espouses 
the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party  as  a  stanch 
advocate  of  its  principles,  though  he  had  previous- 
ly given  his  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party. 
Yet  in  affairs  of  a  more  purely  local  nature  he 
is  non-partisan.  While  a  resident  of  Colorado 
Dr.  Walker  was  prominently  identified  with 
various  fraternal  organizations,  but  of  late  the  ex- 
acting demands  of  his  profession  prevent  him 
from  taking  an  active  interest  in  them.  He  is  a 
consistent  member  of  the  time-honored  fraternity 
of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  and  also  belongs  to 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 


T  OHN  W.  WALTON,  who  bids  fair  to  become 
J  one  of  Montana's  most  prominent,  as  he  is 
now  one  of  her  most  respected  citizens,  resides 
on  a  handsome  and  productive  ranch  near  Spring 
Hill,  Gallatin  county.  He  was  born  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
Lynn  county,  Iowa,  January  12,  1868,  the  son  of 
Alfred  and  Frances  (Corbly)  Walton,  the  former 
a  native  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  the  latter  of 
West  Virginia.  The  paternal  grandfather  was 
John  W.  Walton,  of  Lancashire,  England,  who 
came  to  America  and  settled  in  Canada,  subse- 
quently removing  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  was 
married  and  remained  several  years,  going  thence 
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to  California,  but  returning  east  located  in  Lynn 
county,  Iowa,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
His  son,  Alfred,  father  of  our  subject,  continued 
farming  in  Iowa  until  the  spring  of  1881,  when  he 
removed  to  Montana,  taking  with  him  John  W., 
then  only  a  child.  They  located  in  Gallatin  coun- 
ty and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  the  son 
remaining  with  his  parents  until  1894. 

John  W.  Walton  then  began  life  on  his  own  ac- 
count, and  secured  a  fine  ranch  of  600  acres,  in 
partnership  with  his  father,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  thoroughly  irrigated  and  susceptible  to 
profitable  cultivation.  Through  this  land  courses 
a  beautiful  stream,  fed  by  mountain  springs,  never 
failing  in  its  supply.  Wheat  is  the  principal  crop, 
although  Mr.  Walton  devotes  considerable  atten- 
tion to  timothy,  alfalfa  and  oats.  He  also  raises 
some  fine  horses,  particularly  Percherons,  Nor- 
mans and  Morgans,  and  usually  winters  a  herd  of 
100  shorthorn  cattle. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Walton  dates  from 
June  13,  1894,  when  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Edith  Cooke,  of  Minnesota.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  William  Cooke,  a  Pennsylvanian, 
who  removed  with  his  family  to  Montana  and  now 
resides  at  Bozeman,  Gallatin  county.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walton  have  four  children :  Clara,  Alfred  O., 
Lynn  C.  and  Benjamin  M.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  has  served  efficiently  as  postmaster,  and 
for  the  past  six  years  as  school  trustee.  There 
is  an  atmosphere  of  general  prosperity  surround- 
ing the  home  of  the  Waltons,  and  they  are  all 
highly  respected  by  the  residents  of  Gallatin  val- 
ley. 


MRS.  ELLA  KNOWLES  HASKELL  enjoys 
the  unique,  but  commendable  distinction  of 
being  the  first  woman  admitted  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  the  state  of  Montana.  She  is  a  resident  of 
Helena,  and  one  of  the  city's  most  successful  and 
eminent  attorneys.  Her  parents,  David  Knowles 
and  Louisa  (Bigelow)  Knowles,  resided  at  North- 
wood,  N.  H.,  where  she  was  born,  and  her  father 
still  resides,  her  mother  having  died  When  she  was 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Her  ancestors  were  Eng- 
lish, having  emigrated  from  Old  to  New  England 
early  in  the  colonial  settlement  of  America.  Among 
them  were  farmers,  mechanics,  military  and  pro- 
fessional men,  who  during  several  generations 
filled  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  Surrounding 
the  old    homestead  of   David  Knowles    was   the 


"Knowles  District,"  named  in  honor  of  the  many 
eminent  personages  of  that  name  who  had  for 
years  resided  in  that  locality.  This  brilliant  and 
distinguished  attorney  was  an  only  child.  It  is 
related  of  her  that,  as  a  little  girl,  she  was  ever 
an  industrious  student,  and  when  only  fifteen  years 
of  age  she  was  graduated  from  Northwood  Sem- 
inary. Subsequently  Miss  Knowles  was  matricu- 
lated at  Bates  College,  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  from  which 
she  graduated  in  1884,  with  high  honors  and  with 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  Later  this  same  year  her  alma 
mater  conferred  upon  her  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
When  she  entered  college  in  1880,  co-education 
was  being  advocated  and  contested  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  only  four  girls  had  graduated  from  the 
institution.  Thus  she  became  involved  in  the  bat- 
tle for  co-education  and  was  the  first  girl  in  the 
college  to  take  part  in  public  debate.  She  secured 
a  prize  in  debate  and  also  for  composition  and 
oratory,  and  was  the  first  woman  to  receive  such 
prizes.  She  was  also  the  initial  woman  editor  on 
the  staff  of  the  college  magazine. 

Under  the  direction  of  Burnham  &  Brown,  at- 
torneys, of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  she  began  the  study 
of  law.  The  senior  member  of  the  firm  is  now 
United  States  senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Ow- 
ing to  failing  health  she  was  obliged  to  temporarily 
abandon  her  study,  and  acting  on  the  advice  of 
her  physician,  came  to  the  mountainous  districts 
of  the  west.  In  1888  she  accepted  a  position  as 
teacher  in  the  Helena  Central  school.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  year  she  was  elected  principal  of 
the  West  Side  school,  but  resigned  to  resume  her 
law  studies.  This  idea  appeared  startling  to  her 
friends  and  to  dissuade  her  from  this  course  some 
of  them  resorted  to  ridicule,  but  to  small  purpose 
against  one  so  firm  of  will  and  of  such  determin- 
ation of  character.  The  Montana  bar,  too,  was 
taken  by  surprise,  and  looked  askance  at  the  temer- 
ity of  the  young,  but  talented,  lady.  At  the  time 
there  was  no  law  in 'Montana  permitting  a  woman 
to  practice  at  the  bar  of  the  state.  Concerning  this 
condition,  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  on  May  27,  1900,  had  this  to  say : 
"The  statutes  of  Montana  at  that  time  pro- 
hibited the  practice  of  law  by  woman.  Ella 
Knowles  was  determined  in  her  resolutions,  and 
set  about  the  great  task  of  having  the  law  changed. 
By  personal  interviews  with  members  of  the  legis- 
lature and  a  determination  to  win  she  was  suc- 
cessful," and  on  December  26,  1889,  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
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state.  She  was  also  admitted  to  practice  before 
the  United  States  district  and  circuit  courts  on 
April  7,  1890.  Thus  she  became  the  first  woman 
lawyer  of  Montana,  and  the  first  woman  to  receive 
the  appointment  of  notary  public. 

While  the  astute  male  members  of  the  Montana 
bar  were  laughing  at  her  heroic  eflforts  to  reform 
public  opinion  and  destroy  prejudice,  the  little  lady 
began  quietly,  but  determinedly,  the  practice  of 
law.  She  met  with  more  than  ordinary  success 
and  has  lived  to  become  the  peer  of  the  ablest 
attorneys  in  the  state.  Her  keen  perception  of  fine 
points,  her  thorough  knowledge  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  law,  her  command  of  language  and  elo- 
quence won  the  day.  She  gained  bitterly  contested 
cases  from  the  ablest  attorneys,  and  her  reputation 
as  a  safe  and  capable  lawyer  was  soon  established. 
Her  clientele  embraced  both  men  and  women,  a 
large  majority  of  them,  however,  being  men.  Her 
practice  has  widely  extended,  and  she  has  had 
cases  from  nearly  every  county  in  Montana. 

In  1892  Miss  Knowles  was  surprised  politically. 
The  Populist  party  nominated  her  for  attorney 
general.  When  she  learned  the  news  she  was  in- 
clined to  regard  the  matter  either  as  a  mistake  or 
a  joke.  It  was  no  joke,  but  a  justly  merited  tribute 
to  recognized  talent.  Her  nomination  was  made 
unanimously,  and  without  an  opposing  candidate. 
In  regard  to  her  campaign  the  Rochester  Demo- 
crat and  Chronicle  said : 

"She  canvassed  the  state  thoroughly,  making  over 
100  speeches,  and  so  close  was  the  result  between 
herself  and  Hon.  H.  J.  Haskell,  her  Republican 
opponent,  that  the  official  ballot  was  resorted  to  to 
decide  who  was  the  winner.  She  lost  by  a  few 
votes,  but  her  most  creditable  campaign  showed 
that  she  was  extremely  popular  with  the  people." 

Speaking  of  her  first  case  the  Chicago  Chronicle, 
of  April  22,  says : 

"Mrs.  Haskell,  in  describing  her  first  case,  has 
the  following  to  say :  'After  becoming  a  full 
fledged  lawyer,  but  without  a  client,  or  any  idea  of 
anyone  likely  to  throw  even  a  $5.00  fee  in  my  way, 
I  started  out  to  find  some  bills  to  collect.  It 
was  not  a  lofty  aspiration  and  apparently  nobody 
had  any  bills  to  collect  in  Helena,  or  had  his 
own  collector.  I  finally  found  a  man  who  ad- 
mitted he  had  some  old  debts,  but  rather  poohed 
at  the  idea  of  my  attempting  to  realize  on  them. 
He  said:  "If  you  want  to  collect  anything  for  me 
why  don't  you  go  out  and  collect  my  three  um- 
brellas," it  being  a  very  rainy  day.    "I  will,"  I  said. 


and  before  he  realized  that  I  was  in  earnest  I  had 
vanished.  He  had  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  had  loaned  his  three  umbrellas. 
I  went  to  their  residences  and  stated  my  purpose 
in  coming.  There  was  some  consternation,  but 
I  returned  to  the  merchant  with  the  umbrellas, 
whereupon  he  objected  somewhat  emphatically,  but 
I  said  "You  told  me  to  collect  them  and  my  fee  is 
fifty  cents."  He  gave  me  the  fifty  cents  and  the 
story  was  too  good  to  keep,  and  before  the  mer- 
chant had  made  his  peace  with  those  three  house- 
holds he  had  given  me  some  bills  to  collect  for 
him,  and  I  soon  had  all  of  his  le;;;al  business.'  " 

In  January,  1893,  Miss  Knowles  was  appointed 
assistant  attorney  general,  an  office  which  she  held 
to  the  eminent  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the 
state  for  four  years.  During  her  service  in  this 
office  she  had  charge  of  much  important  litigation 
before  the  interior  department  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  there  she  won  for  herself  the  reputation  of 
an  able  and  brilliant  member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion. She  had  sole  charge  of  a  case  in  which  the 
state  of  Montana  was  interested,  involving  the 
title  to  school  lands  near  Great  Falls,  to  the  value 
of  $200,000,  and  she  was  for  three  weeks  working 
on  the  case  in  the  department  of  the  interior.  The 
secretary  of  the  interior,  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  before 
she  left  Washington  rendered  a  decision  awarding 
the  lands  in  question  to  the  state  of  Montana. 

The  political  career  of  this  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Montana  bar  has  been  eventful  since  the 
time  of  her  nomination  for  attorney  general.  In 
1896  she  was  a  delegate  to  the  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county  Populist  convention,  and  acted  as  secretary 
of  the  convention:  she  was  also  a  delegate  to  the 
state  convention  and  the  national  convention.  She 
was  the  first  woman  elected  as  a  delegate  to  a 
national  convention  from  Montana.  At  the  national 
convention,  which  was  held  at  St.  Louis,  she  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Populist  national  commit- 
tee, an  office  which  she  held  for  four  years.  In 
1900  she  was  again  elected  a  delegate  to  the  Pop- 
ulist convention  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  and 
to  the  Populist  state  convention.  She  took  a  very 
active  part  in  their  proceedings,  serving  upon  com- 
mittees, and  addressing  the  conventions  upon  mat- 
ters of  importance.  She  took  the  stump  tor  the  tus- 
ion  ticket  in  1896  and  also  in  1900,  and  passed  some 
weeks  in  addressing  audiences  upon  the  political 
issues  of  the  time. 

Mrs.  Knowles  Haskell  is  interested  in  mining, 
being  an  owner  in  mining  properties,  and  she  has 
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successfully  conducted  several  important  mining 
deals.  In  1900  she  was  a  delegate  to  the  Inter- 
national Mining  Congress  which  met  at  Milwaukee, 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  congress. 

She  is  a  public  speaker  of  singular  power  and 
eloquence,  and  her  philanthropic  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  true  womanhood  is  unbounded.  When 
it  was  once  suggested  to  her  that  her  field  of  ac- 
tivities was  a  somewhat  unusual  one  for  a  woman 
she  said : 

"That  I  am  interested  in  mining  in  various  ways 
is  not  strange  when  you  consider  that  I  reside  in 
one  of  the  greatest  mining  states  in  the  Union  or 
even  in  the  world. 

"As  to  suffrage  and  the  woman  question,  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  women  should  have  the  rights 
of  electors  as  they  are  required  to  pay  taxes.  We 
cannot  evade  the  tax  collector  or  the  revenue  act, 
and  if  we  support  the  government  in  times  of  war 
and  peace  with  our  money,  we  should  have  a  voice 
in  expending  our  contributions  to  the  public  funds. 
I  believe  in  justice  in  all  things,  and  if  it  was 
unjust  for  our  fathers  to  be  taxed  by  Great  Britain 
without  representation,  it  is  unjust  to  tax  the  women 
of  today  without  representation.  I  cannot  see  it  in 
any  other  light.  You  ask  me  if  I  believe  my  sex 
will  soon  be  represented  in  congress.  There  are 
plenty  of  educated,  talented  women  who  would  do 
credit  to  their  states  in  congress  or  anywhere  else, 
and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  suffrage  states  will 
send  a  woman  there  in  the  near  future.  If  any 
of  them  do  I  shall  expect  that  woman  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  unusual  brain  power  and  integrity  of 
purpose.  She  will  be  a  credit  to  her  political  party, 
for  it  is  hard  to  break  away  from  the  custom  that 
has  prevailed  for  centuries,  of  electing  only  men 
to  legislative  bodies,  and  when  a  woman  is  chosen 
she  will  necessarily  have  to  possess  more  ability 
than  her  male  competitor.  At  least  that  will  be  the 
case  at  first.  There  is  c|uite  a  strong  suffrage 
sentiment  in  Montana,  but  such  an  innovation 
would  probably  be  looked  upon  with  favor  in  some 
sections  and  with  disfavor  in  others,  depending  en- 
tirely upon  the  standard  of  intelligence  of  the  par- 
ticular community."  On  May  23.  1895,  Miss 
■Knowles  was  united  in  marriage  to  Hon.  H.  J. 
Haskell,  her  Republican  opponent  in  the  campaign 
of  1892,  further  mention  of  whom  will  be  found  in 
this  volume.  On  Mrs.  Haskell  has  been  bestowed 
the  appropriate  name  of  the  "Portia  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Party,"  and  this  is  but  a  just  tribute  to  her 


eminent  legal  and  oratorical  abilities.  The  ob- 
stacles that  she  has  encountered  were,  probably, 
greater  than  have  confronted  any  other  attorney 
connected  with  the  bar  of  Montana.  That  she  has 
so  victoriously  triumphed  against  the  opposition  of 
injustice  and  prejudice  is  in  line  with  her  whole 
successful  career  since  she  carried  away  the  first 
prizes  from  her  male  competitors  in  Bates  College. 


REECE  BOWEN  WAMPLER.— The  de- 
scendant of  a  prominent  old  Virginia  family, 
large  in  physique  as  forceful  in  intellectual,  social 
and  political  influence,  bearing  an  active  and  serv- 
iceable part  in  all  public  affairs  and  leaving  their 
mark  on  the  institutions  and  in  the  development 
of  their  section,  Reece  B.  Wampler,  in  the  new  re- 
gion in  which  he  has  labored  for  the  most  of  his 
mature  life,  has  faithfully  borne  out  the  record  of 
his  ancestors,  and  in  his  own  career  has  done 
them  credit.  He  was  born  at  Vincennes,  Ind., 
March  21,  1852,  a  son  of  David  Wampler,  who 
had  emigrated  to  the  Hoosier  state  when  it  was 
still  a  part  of  the  western  frontier  and  there  en- 
gaged in  farming,  at  which  he  expended  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Reece,  the  son,  remained  on  the  Indi- 
ana homestead  until  the  spring  of  1872  and  then 
joined  an  elder  brother,  John  B.  Wampler,  who 
had  come  to  Montana  in  1865.  When  John  B. 
crossed  the  plains  there  was  constant  danger  from 
the  Indians,  from  climatic  conditions,  and  from 
other  causes  arising  from  the  unknown  and  un- 
settled state  of  the  country.  Yet,  with  the  force 
of  character  and  resolute  determination,  as  well 
as  the  good  judgment  which  have  always  charac- 
terized the  Wamplers,  John  organized  his  little 
band  of  nine  persons  from  Indiana,  equipped  with 
the  necessary  teams  and  other  appliances,  and 
bravely  led  them  forward.  On  the  way  they  fell 
in  with  other  trains  and  soon  had  a  formidable 
outfit  which  might  have  defied  serious  opposition 
to  its  advance.  This,  however,  did  not  confront 
them.  They  arrived  at  Virginia  City  without 
mishap,  and  John  Wampler  settled  at  Silver  Bow 
gulch,  and  engaged  in  mining,  continuing  at  this 
until  he  died  in  1885, -leaving  a  widow  and  two 
children.  The  widow  died  in  1896  and  the  chil- 
dren are  now  a  part  of  the  family  of  their  uncle. 

Mr.  Wampler  came  to  Montana  in  1872,  as  has 
been  noted,  traveling  by  rail  to  Corinne,  Utah, 
and  from  there  by  stage  to  Butte,  where  he  found 
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eighteen  or  twenty  inhabitants.  He  formed  a  part- 
nership with  his  brother  John,  which  continued 
until  the  death  of  his  brother  in  1885.  He  sold  out 
his  interests  at  that  place  in  1894  and  removed  to 
Pony,  where  he  now  resides.  Here  he  organized 
a  company  for  the  purchase  of  property  which  he 
considered  valuable  and  on  which  he  had  secured 
an  option.  The  company  is  known  as  the  Levi- 
athan, and  Mr.  Wampler,  after  making  the  pur- 
chase, was  for  some  yeari  its  general  manager. 
Recently  the  company  has  given  an  option  on  the 
property  to  other  parties,  but  Mr.  Wampler  is 
still  interested  in  it,  and  it  justifies  his  early  hopes. 
He  is  also  interested  in  other  properties  in  the  vi- 
cinity and  in  other  sections.  Mr.  Wampler  was 
married  December  7,  1873,  to  Miss  V.  J.  Jordan, 
daughter  of  Harrison  Jordan,  of  Pleasant  Valley, 
Jefferson  county,  of  whom  extended  mention  is 
made  on  another  page  of  this  volume.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wampler  are  the  parents  of  three  children, 
one  of  whom  is  still  living,  Nina  Aileen,  wife  of 
Charles  Morris,  of  Pony.  Those  deceased  are 
Irma  E.  and  Walter  Audley.  Mr.  Wampler's  resi- 
citnce  in  Pony  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the 
place.  It  gives  evidence  of  good  taste  and 
progressive  ideas  on  the  part  of  those  who  own 
it,  and  is  only  one  of  the  indications,  numerous 
and  conclusive,  that  the  high  place  held  by  the 
family  in  the  regard  of  the  community  is  based  on 
real  merit  and  substantial  claims. 


D WIGHT  N.  WEBER.— Among  the  popular 
and  successful  farmers  of  Gallatin  valley  is 
Dwight  N.  Weber,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of . 
being  a  Montana  pioneer  of  1863.  His  recollec- 
tions are  replete  with  the  stirring  scenes  and  events 
of  frontier  days,  and  can  appreciate  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  young  commonwealth  at  the  opening 
of  the  twentieth  century  over  the  trials  of  forty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Weber  comes  from  stanch  old 
Knickerbocker  stock  on  the  paternal  side,  and  he  is 
a  native  of  the  Empire  state,  having  been  born  in 
Allegany  county,  N.  Y.,  on  June  29,  1838,  the  son 
of  Peter  S.  and  Maria  (Norton)  Weber,  both  born 
in  Oneida  county,  and  who  became  the  parents  of 
six  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  paternal  grand- 
father was  Peter  Weber,  whose  ancestors  came 
from  Holland  to  America  during  the  early  Colo- 
nial epoch.  Peter  S.  Weber  retained  his  residence 
in  New  York  until  1858,  when  he  removed  with 


his  family  to  \\'isconsin,  where  he  made  his  home 
until  his  death :  his  wife  also  dying  in  that  state. 
Dwight  N.  Weber  was  reared  and  educated  in 
New  York,  receiving  his  preliminary  training  in 
the  public  schools,  supplemented  by  a  course  of 
study  at  an  academy.  He  accompanied  his  parents 
on  removal  to  Wisconsin,  and  was  there  devoting 
his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  at  the  time 
when  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
roused  his  patriotism  to  responsive  protest,  and 
he  promptly  tendered  his  services,  enlisting  in 
1861,  as  a  private  in  Company  B,  Eighth  Wiscon- 
sin Volunteer  Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Mur- 
phy. The  regiment  was  first  assigned  to  duty  in 
southern  Missouri,  thence  to  Kentucky,  and  later 
into  Tennessee  and  other  sections  of  the  south. 
Mr.  Weber  participated  in  the  engagements  at 
IVedericktown,  Mo.,  and  Farmington,  Miss.,  and 
took  part  in  a  number  of  skirmishes.  On  October 
6,  1862,  he  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
service  on  account  of  physical  disability,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  started  for  the 
western  frontier,  making  Montana  his  destination, 
the  long  and  weary  journey  across  the  plains  be- 
ing made  with  an  ox  team.  The  party  of  which 
he  was  a  member  had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
though  they  kept  constantly  on  the  alert,  as  pre- 
ceding trains  had  encountered  serious  difficulty 
with  the  savages.  Mr.  Weber  arrived  in  Bannack, 
the  original  capital  of  Montana  territory,  July 
15,  1863,  and  remained  in  that  locality  two  months. 
He  joined  the  rush  to  the  great  placer  mining 
district  in  Alder  gulch,  the  present  site  of  Vir- 
ginia City  and  one  of  the  greatest  mining  camps 
known  in  the  history  of  gold  seeking.  There  he 
remained  for  five  years,  meeting  with  a  fair  de- 
gree of  success  in  his  mining  ventures.  He  was 
a  resident  of  the  place  at  the  time  the  vigil- 
antes took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  desperadoes  and.  outlaws 
from  the  country.  The  excitement  at  the  time 
was  intense,  and  contemporary  history  records 
that  many  of  these  ruffianly  characters,  a  constant 
menace  to  the  honest  miners  and  settlers,  expiated 
their  crimes  by  swinging  in  the  air  from  im- 
promptu gallows.  For  a  number  of  years  after 
leaving  Alder  gulch  Mr.  Weber  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  prospecting  and  mining  in  Madison  county, 
meeting  with  varying  success.  He  continued 
operations  in  this  line  until  1882,  when  failing 
health  necessitated  a  change  of  occupation,  and 
he  removed  to  Gallatin  valley,  having  previously 
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secured  an  interest  in  lands  in  this  section.  Here 
he  has  since  made  his  home,  and  has  seen  the 
valley  develop  from  a  section  where  there  were 
few  settlers  and  but  primitive  facilities  into  one 
of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  in  the  north- 
west, and  adorned  with  fine  modern  and  im- 
proved country  estates  and  attractive  homes.  He 
now  has  a  ranch  of  about  250  acres,  all  under  ef- 
fective irrigation  and  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
the  principal  products  being  wheat,  oats  and  bar- 
ley, bountiful  harvests  being  assured  each  sea- 
son. He  has  a  commodious  and  substantial  farm 
residence,  with  permanent  improvements  of  the 
best  order,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  wide-awake 
and  progressive  farmers  of  the  valley.  His  ranch 
is  located  about  two  miles  southwest  of  Manhat- 
tan, Gallatin  county,  his  postofifice  address.  In 
politics  Mr.  Weber  supports  the  Republican  party, 
has  served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  school  trustees  and  takes  a  deep  in- 
terest in  educational  and  church  work. 

(  )n  January  4,  1896,  Mr.  Weber  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Lillian  Wolcott,  nee  Davidson, 
who  was  born  in  Wisconsin,  the  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph J.  Davidson,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  who 
removed  thence  to  Wisconsin  and  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultural pursuits  for  a  term  of  years.  He  came 
to  Montana  as  a  pioneer  of  1864,  and  was  thereaf- 
ter a  resident  of  this  state  at  irregular  intervals 
for  a  number  of  years.  He  now  makes  his  home 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Weber  has  one 
daughter  (Josephine)  by  her  first  marriage,  who  is 
now  attending  college  at  Bozeman,  a  young  lady 
of  grace  and  refinement.  The  family  occupy  a 
position  of  prominence  in  the  social  life  of  the 
community,  and  their  home  is  a  center  of  refined 
hospitality. 


HON..  FREDERICK  C.  WEBSTER.— That  the 
personnel  of  the  Montana  bar  is  the  equal 
of  that  of  any  other  American  state  is  unques- 
tioned, and  in  the  front  rank  of  this  array  of 
judicial  talent  stands  Frederick  C.  Webster,  judge 
of  the  Fourth  judicial  district  of  Montana,  com- 
prising Missoula  and  Ravalli  counties.  He  was 
born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  on  October  17,  1850. 
His  family  was  originally  of  the  north  of  England. 
His  ancestors  came  to  New  England  in  early 
Colonial  days,  and  in  every  generation  the  name 
has  been  prominent  in  the  history  of  the 
country,     while      Noah      and      Daniel      Webster 


are  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  members 
of  the  family.  The  early  Connecticut  an- 
cestors blazed  their  way  from  Hartford  to 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  through  the  primeval  forests 
which  then  resounded  with  the  growl  of  the  wolf 
and  the  whoop  of  the  Indian,  and  were  mem- 
bers of  the  first  Litchfield  colony.  The  selection 
of  land  was  by  lot,  and  the  Webster  allotment 
contained  Chestnut  Hill.  Here  has  since  been  the 
family  home,  and  here  successive  generations  of 
the  family  were  born  and  reared  and  the  farm  is 
still  owned  by  Websters.  At  Chestnut  Hill  Ben- 
jamin Webster,  the  paternal  grandfather  of  Judge 
Webster,  was  born  and  passed  his  life,  dying  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  Charles  B.  Webster,  his  old- 
est son  and  the  father  of  Frederick  C.  Webster, 
was  born  there  in  1823,  and  he  too  passed  his  Hfe 
at  that  place,  reaching  three  score  years  and  ten. 
He  married  with  Miss  Lucinda  Baldwin,  also  a 
native  of  Connecticut,  and  they  had  two  sons, 
Frederick  C.  and  Wilbur  E.  The  latter  still  re- 
sides on  the  old  homestead  near  Litchfield. 

In  the  superior  schools  of  Litchfield  Frederick 
C.  Webster  received  the  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation. This  he  followed  with  a  course  at  Gen. 
Russell's  school  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  then 
he  passed  the  qualifying  examinations,  and  ma- 
triculated at  Yale  in  1873,  from  which  celebrated 
institution  he  was  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  He  then  took  the  course  of  the  law  de- 
partment of  Yale,  and  also  read  law  one  year  with 
Judge  Edward  Seymour,  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Connecticut.  Subsequently  he  studied  the 
distinctively  technical  principles  of  law  in  the  of- 
fice of  Judge  Charles  B.  Andrews,  one  time 
governor  of  Connecticut  and  now  chief  jus- 
tice of  that  state.  In  June,  1875,  ^^^  was 
admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Con- 
necticut, and  soon  afterwards,  in  1877,  came  to 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  While  here  he  ^yas  associated 
in  legal  practice  with  Judge  Atwater  until  1880. 
Judge  Webster  then  removed  to  Denver,  Col., 
and  there  became  interested  in  mining  at  San  Juan 
and  in  various  other' enterprises.  At  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Col,  he  again  entered  the  ranks  of  his  pro- 
fession and  was  elected  and  served  as  city  attor- 
ney. 

In  1884  he  came  to  Montana  where  his  first 
location  was  at  Butte.  Here  he  remained  a  short 
time  and  then  came  to  Missoula.  Here  he  formed 
a  law  partnership  with  Judge  Woody  and  the 
firm  was  continued  until  the  election  of  the  latter 
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to  the  district  bench.  For  the  two  years  following 
he  was  associated  with  Jos.  K.  Wood,  and  this 
tirni  obtained  until  the  election,  in  1900.  of  .Mr. 
Webster  to  the  office  of  judge  of  the  Fourth  judi- 
cial district,  a  position  he  is  now  filling  with 
distinction.  At  an  earlier  period  Judge  Webster 
served  as  county  attorney  of  Missoula  county  four 
years,  from  1888  to  1892.  He  also  served  two 
terms  as  mayor  of  Missoula.  Judge  Webster  is 
a  Republican,  and  in  local,  state  and  national  af- 
fairs he  is  at  all  times  a  prominent  factor  in  his 
party's  movements.  On  June  i,  1889,  Judge  Web- 
ster was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  C.  Bye, 
a  native  of  Norway.  Their  four  children,  Lucy 
B.,  Fred  B.,  Charles  N.  and  Anna  I.,  are  all  mem- 
bers of  the  parental  home  circle.  Judge  Webster 
stands  high  in  Masonry  and  has  served  as  grand 
master  of  the  state.  He  is  also  an  Odd  Fellow 
and  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  Throughout  Montana  none  is  more 
highly  respected.  As  a  skillful  lawyer,  as  a  judi- 
cial officer  of  the  highest  integrity,  and  as  a  man 
of  affairs  with  rare  executive  ability,  Judge  Fred- 
erick C.  Webster  holds  an  enviable  place  among 
the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  state. 


p  HARLES  M.  WEBSTER  is  of  X'ermont  par- 
V,'  entage  and  of  early  Colonial  New  England 
ancestry.  The  family  in  America  sprang  from 
John  Webster,  who  came  from  County  Suffolk, 
England,  and  settled  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  in  1634. 
His  grandfather,  Hon.  Alpha  Webster,  was  in  his 
day  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Vermont.  Hon. 
Charles  Carroll  Webster,  born  m  Vermont  in 
1824,  was  the  father  of  Charles  M.  Webster,  and 
Elizabeth  Drew,  also  a  native  of  Vermont,  was  his 
mother.  She  was  a  woman  of  refinement  and  of 
great  energy  and  ambition.  She  was  born  in 
1 83 1,  and  died  in  Montana,  at  the  home  of  her  son, 
in  1897,  surviving  her  husband,  who  died  at  Min- 
neapolis in  1893.  They  reared  and  liberally  edu- 
cated five  children,  whom  the\-  lived  to  see  well 
established  in  life. 

Charles  M.  Webster  was  born  at  Zumbota, 
Minn.,  on  April  12,  1858.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  the  prepara- 
tory department  of  Oberlin  College  and  at  the 
State  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  the  classical  course 
with  the  class  of  1882.  While  in  the  University 
he  helped  to  pay  his  way  through  by  newspaper 


work  and  teaching.  He  studied  law  and-  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  Minneapolis,  in  December, 
1883,  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Keith, 
Thompson  &  Webster.  In  October,  1884,  he  was 
married  to  his  classmate  and  friend  of  his  youth, 
Miss  Addie  Pillsbury,  daughter  of  Gov.  John  S. 
Pillsbury,  of  Minneapolis.  She  died  before  she 
was  six  months  a  bride.  Mr.  Webster  with- 
drew from  the  law  firm  in  April,  1886,  and  came 
to  the  then  new  town  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.     In 

1 886  he   edited  the   Great   Falls   Tribune.     From 

1887  to  1890  he  was  secretary  of  the  Great  Falls 
Water-Power  &  Townsite  Company.  The  town 
grew  rapidly  and  Mr.  Webster  made  an  ample 
fortune  there,  principally  in  real  estate.  He  or- 
ganized many  business  enterprises  and  erected 
numerous  buildings. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Great  Falls 
free  library  and  one  of  the  builders  of  the  splendid 
opera  house  there.  In  the  fall  of  1890  he,  with 
others,  organized  the  Security  Bank  of  Great 
Falls,  and  was  made  its  president.  During  the 
panic  of  1893  Mr.  Webster  kept  this  bank  open  by 
the  sacrifice  of  his  private  fortune  and  put  the 
bank  through  voluntary  liquidation  in  the  fall  of 
1895,  after  paying  every  obligation  in  full.  Mr. 
Webster  has  always  been  a  stanch  Republican, 
as  his  father  and  grandfather  were  before  him. 
In  1888  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Cascade 
county  Republican  committee,  the  party's  first 
Republican  organization  in  that  county.  In  1889 
he  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention. 
From  1889  to  1891  he  was  president  of  the  Great 
Falls  city  council,  from  189 1-2  school  trustee,  from 
1892-3  mayor,  and  mayor  again  from  1895  to 
1897.  In  1896  he  was  the  nominee  of  his  party  for 
the  office  of  state  treasurer.  Though  defeated, 
he  ran  from  1,500  to  7,000  votes  ahead  of  his 
ticket.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue  for  Montana,  Idaho  and  Utah, 
which  place  he  resigned  in  July,  1901,  to  accept 
the  coUectorship  of  customs  for  Montana  and 
Idaho,  with  headquarters  at  Great  Falls.  In  May, 
1892,  he  married  Miss  Helen  Eloise  Pettitt, 
daughter  of  S.  I.  Pettitt,  of  Faribault,  Minn.  They 
have  two  children,  a  girl  of  seven  and  a  boy  two 
vears  of  age. 


J    OTIS    WATSON,    of    Butte,    is    a    descendant 
of  two  prominent   Maryland   families,   distin- 
guished for  generations  in  the  civil  and  military 
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annals  uf  that  old  cumiiionwcalth.  His  father  was 
Roderick  D.  Watson,  a  kinsman  cit  the  fearless 
hero  of  Monterc)-,  who  gave  his  life  as  a  tribute 
to  valor  on  that  bloody  field,  and  his  mother  was 
Miss  M.  Z.  Posey,  a  daughter  of  Isaiah  Posey,  an 
eminent  merchant,  politician  and  publicist,  also  of 
Maryland.  The  former  was  born  in  1834  and  the 
latter  in  1838.  The  father  removed  to  the  Federal 
capital  in  mature  life  and  engaged  in  contracting 
for  works  of  construction  on  a  large  scale.  This 
he  continued  until  the  time  of  his  death  on  June 
20.  1 901,  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.  In  this  city, 
\Vashington,  D.  C,  Otis  Watson  was  born  on  May 
5,  1877.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  the 
city,  and  then  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in 
the  United  States  postofifice  department,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  held  for  more  than  two  years. 
Hut  feeling  the  necessity  for  a  more  active  and 
out-door  life  he  resigned  his  clerkship  and  opened 
a  grocery  store,  which  he  conducted  successfully 
for  about  a  year  and  half,  when,  finding  even  this 
too  confining,  he  sold  it,  and  went  into  partner- 
ship with  his  father  in  contracting. 

.\t  the  end  of  two  \'ears  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  this,  and  he  removed  to  Mon- 
tana, where  he  has  found  both  health  and  oppor- 
tunity for  a  successful  career.  He  located  first  at 
Boulder,  and  was  a  pharmacist  with  the  Boulder 
Drug  Company  until  September,  1900,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Rutte  and  engaged  in  business  with  the 
Hennessy  Mercantile  Company,  with  which  he  is 
still  connected  ( 1901).  Mr.  Watson"s  whole  lite  has 
been  one  of  energy  and  productive  usefulness.  In 
business  he  is  accurate,  skillful  and  progressive, 
in  social  relations,  urbane,  entertaining  and  con- 
siderate, and  in  citizenship,  broad-minded,  toler- 
erant  and  conservative,  yet  demanding  lofty  ideals 
and  correct  methods  in  public  affairs  and  govern- 
mental policies.  Until  1900  his  political  affihations 
were  always  with  the  regular  Democratic  party. 
In  that  year  he  became  an  Independent  and  or- 
ganized the  Independent  Democratic  party  in  Jef- 
ferson county.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  he  is  a 
young  gentleman  of  such  character,  intelligence 
and  cnter])rise  as  to  give  him  mfluence  among  his 
fellow-men. 


HON.  ELBERT  DURKEE  WEED,  e.K-United 
States  district  attorney  for  Montana,  and  a 
brilliant  member  of  its  bar,  was  born  in  Allegany 
county,  N.  Y.,  on   December   i,   1858.     He  is  of 


English  and  Dutch  descent,  and  most  patriotic 
services  were  rendered  by  his  ancestors  in  the 
several  wars  of  the  country's  history  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  Civil  war.  His  great-great- 
grandfather, Reuben  Weed,  settled  in  Connecti- 
cut early  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  and  from 
there  his  descendants  emigrated  to  Cayuga  county, 
X.  Y.  Mr.  Weed's  maternal  great-grandfather, 
Jacob  Schafifer,  fought  valiantly  in  the  Revolution, 
as  did  his  paternal  great-grandfather,  Reuben 
Weed,  and  his  grandfather,  Reuben  Weed,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war  of  1812.  Seth  H.  Weed, 
the  father  of  Mr.  Weed,  was  born  in  Allegany 
county,  N.  Y.,  in  1832.  In  July,  1861,  he  enlisted 
in  the  First  New  York  Dragoons,  and  was  with 
his  regiment  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until 
the  second  day  of  the  historic  battle  of  the  Wil- 
derness, when  he  received  a  gunshot  wound  which 
severed  an  artery  in  the  thigh,  and  causing  his 
death.  He  was  survived  by  a  widow  and  two 
sons,  Elbert  D.  and  Henry  I.  In  1866  the  widow, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Nancy  E.  Poland,  and  her 
two  children,  accompanied  her  father  to  Wiscon- 
sin, where  she  settled  on  a  farm  on  which  her 
sons  were  reared.  At  present  she  resides  in  Osh- 
kosh.  Wis. 

Elbert  Durkee  Weed  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Wisconsin,  and  by  assiduous  study 
prepared  himself  for  the  Lawrence  University,  of 
Wisconsin,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1880. 
He  followed  this  by  a  thorough  course  in  the  law 
department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at 
Madison.  Duly  graduating  in  that  famous  school 
and  being  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of 
Wisconsin,  he  began  legal  practice  at  Oshkosh. 
In  1883  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  with  E. 
D.  Edgerton  formed  a  partnership'  for  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  This  firm  continued  two  years  and 
from  that  time  Mr.  Weed  has  been  alone  in 
practice.  He  has  been,  since  he  came  to  Montana, 
then  a  territory,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative 
practice,  and  has  been  connected  with  much  im- 
portant litigation  in  the  state  and  federal  courts. 
Mr.  Weed  is  a  stanch  and  patriotic  Republican. 
In  1888  he  served  as  secretary  of  the  Republi- 
can state  central  committee,  was  temporary;  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  state  convention  of  1892, 
and  was  prominently  mentioned  as  a  candidate 
for  governor.  He  has  held  the  offices  of  deputy 
district  attorney,  and  assistant  United  States  dis- 
trict attorney  for  Montana,  and  in  1889  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  LInited  States  district  at- 
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torney,  serving  with  distinction  until  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  in  1894.  In  1894  Mr.  Weed  was 
elected  mayor  of  Helena  by  the  largest  plurality 
ever  given  up  to  that  time  to  a  candidate  for  that 
office.  In  his  profession  Mr.  Weed  has  met  with 
more  than  ordinary  success.  His  brilliant  abilities, 
diligence  and  conscientious  devotion  to  his  cases 
and  causes  have  won  for  him  the  confidence  of 
all  with  whom  he  has  been  associated  either  in  a 
business  or  a  social  way,  and  he  has  been  retained 
as  counsel  for  some  of  the  heaviest  corporations 
in  the  country,  such  as  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  New  York,  the  United  States  Mort- 
gage and  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  the  Mon- 
tana Ore  Purchasmg  Company  and  others.  As 
a  forcible  and  eloquent  public  speaker  Mr.  Weed 
is  widely  known,  and  he  has  done  much  efficient 
work  in  the  interest  of  his  party  on  the  stump  in 
this    state. 


JL.  WHITMAN,  M.  D.,  who  is  one  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Montana  medical  pro- 
fession, is  a  resident  of  Great  Falls.  He  was  born 
at  ]\Tillersburg,  Holmes  county,  Ohio,  on  July  21, 
1855.  His  father,  John  Weitman,  a  native  of  Ber- 
lin, Germany,  came  to  the  United  States  when  a 
young  man  and  first  settled  in  New  York  city. 
Later  he  came  to  Ohio,  where  he  married  Anna 
Henry,  a  native  of  that  state,  reared  his  family  and 
still  resides. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Weitman  has  three  brothers  and  one 
sister  now  living.  Through  his  boyhood  days  he 
was  reared  in  Ohio,  and  after  attending  the  public 
schools  of  Millersburg  his  desire  for  a  higher 
education  caused  him  to  avail  himself  of  an  uni- 
versity course  of  learning  antl  sulisequently  he 
entered  the  university  and  he  was  graduated  in 
1880.  The  same  year  he  Ijegan  reading  medicine 
at  his  home,  and  in  1881  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railwa}-  as  surgeon,  his 
district  lying  between  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Hel- 
ena, Mont.  He  remained  associated  with  the  com- 
pany si.x  years,  residing  at  Spokane.  In  1887 
Dr.  Weitman  came  to  Great  Falls,  and  has  lived 
here  ever  since,  having  a  large  and  lucrative  prac- 
tice in  the  city  and  immediate  vicinity.  In  1890 
Dr.  Weitman  took  a  course  in  the  Jefferson  Med- 
ical College,  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  since  fol- 
lowed the  practice  of  physician  and  surgeon  with 
eminent  success.  He  is  a  member  of  the  State 
^ledical  Societv  of  Montana,  The  Inter-State  Med- 


ical Association  of  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah  and 
Arizona,  and  also  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter- 
State  Medical  Society.  In  1894  he  served  as  cor- 
oner of  Great  Falls.  He  has  a  most  excellent  prac- 
tice and  has  won  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  vicinity.  In  politics 
he  takes  little  interest,  and  has  never  aspired  to 
official  position. 


PROF.  EWALD  WEBER.— The  influence 
which  music  has  exercised  in  all  ages  and  over 
all  peoples  has  made  it  a  dominating  element  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  since  it  stands  sponsor 
not  only  for  the  greatest  emotional  exaltation, 
inciting  to  worthy  thoughts  and  worthy  deeds, 
but  has  also  done  more  to  uplift  humanity  than 
all  other  arts  combined.  One  of  the  most  worthy 
exemplars  of  musical  art  in  Helena  is  this  gifted 
gentleman  and  he  has  contributed  in  a  marked 
degree  to  the  development  of  art  life  in  the  cap- 
ital city. 

Prof.  Ewald  Weber  was  born  in  the  historic 
old  city  of  Cologne,  Prussia,  in  1870,  his  par- 
ents, Albert  and  Elizabeth  (Lenz)  Weber,  being 
likewise  natives  of  that  city.  His  father  was  a 
volunteer  in  the  war  of  1866,  between  Prussia 
and  Denmark,  there  rendering  loyal  service  for 
three  )ears.  He  is  a  piano-tuner  and  a  musician 
and  a  critic  of  fine  ability.  He  came  to  America 
in  1887,  locating  in  San  Francisco,  Cal,  where  he 
is  engaged  in  business  in  the  musical  line. 

Prof.  Weber  attained  maturity  under  the  in- 
spiring influences  of  a  distinctly  musical  home  at- 
mosphere, and  completed  a  thorough  course  in 
the  celebrated  conservatory  of  music  in  Cologne, 
graduating  in  1891  and  receiving  a  diploma  as 
a  violin  soloist,  in  recognition  of  his  talent,  both 
technically  and  artistically,  this  diploma  being  es- 
teemed a  great  honor  in  Germany,  where  such  tes- 
timonials are  not  indiscriminately  bestowed.  He 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1891,  stopping  for  a 
time  with  his  parents  in  San  Francisco  but  lo- 
cating in  Helena  before  the  close  of  that  year. 
He  gained  immediate  recognition  in  the  capital 
city,  where  he  is  the  acknowledged  leader  in  music 
and  the  most  able  exponent  of  his  art.  Here  he 
devotes  himself  to  teaching  piano  and  violin  in- 
terpretations, securing  patronage  from  the  lead- 
ing families  and  enjoying  a  distinguished  popu- 
laritv.     He  is  a  cultured  musician,  equally  strong 
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in  theory  and  technique,  while  he  is  thoroughly 
read  in  musical  literature.  He  has  been  musical 
director  of  Ming's  opera  house  ever  since  his  ar- 
rival in  Helena,  and  is  doing  much  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  musical  taste  here  and  in  other  cities 
where  he  frequently  appears  in  a  professional  way. 
In  1894  Prof.  Weber  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Alwine  Vollrath,  who  was  born  in  Geldern, 
Germany,  and  is  a  lady  of  gracious  presence  and 
gentle  refinement. 


JOHN  R.  LATIMER.— One  of  tlie  pioneers  of 
Montana  and  one  who  has  contributed  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  development  of  her  material  in- 
dustries, while  he  has  also  been  prominent  in  con- 
nection with  public  affairs,  John  R.  Latimer  is 
among  the  leading  farmers  and  stockbreeders  of 
Missoula  county.  He  was  born  in  Summit  county, 
Ohio,  on  August  25,  1841,  his  father  being  a  native 
of  Connecticut  and  his  mother  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  he  has  little  knowledge  of  his  ancestry  as  his 
father  died  in  Ohio  when  he  was  but  three  years 
of  age  and  his  mother  sometime  later  at  Decatur, 
111.  Their  two  children  are  John  R.  and  Permelia, 
the  wife  of  Harry  Knox,  of  Missoula,  a  Union 
soldier  of  the  Civil  war  who  served  four  years  in 
an  Illinois  regiment. 

John  R.  Latimer  received  rather  limited  educa- 
tional advantages  in  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  and 
early  depended  on  his  own  exertions.  In  1859  he 
went  to  Lee  county.  Iowa,  and  tarried  one  year, 
after  which  he  was  for  three  years  located  in  Davis 
county.  In  1863  he  started  on  the  long  and  peril- 
ous overland  trip  for  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  by  way 
of  the  Platte  river  and  the  Oregon  route.  His 
party  was  not  molested  by  the  Indians,  although 
companies  in  advance  and  behind  them  were  at- 
tacked. Mr.  Latimer  was  five  months  on  the  road 
before  he  reached  the  Walla  Walla  valley,  where 
he  remained  about  two  years,  then  went  to  the  Wild 
Horse  district  of  British  Columbia,  mined  one 
summer  and  came  down  into  Montana  and  engaged 
in  mining  in  McClellan  and  Washington  gulches, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  Missoula  and  located 
a  ranch  claim  on  Grant  creek  which  is  now  owned 
by  A.  Higgins.  This,  after  a  season's  unsuccessful 
occupation,  he  abandoned,  and  located  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bitter  Root,  where  for  three  years  he  engaged 
in  ranching,  after  which  he  went  to  Moss  creek, 
Idaho,  and  bought  and  butchered  cattle,  realizing 
a  profit  of  $2,000  from  his  first  summer's  opera- 


tions. Retaining  his  residence  in  Missoula,  he  con- 
tinued his  meat  business  until  the  fall  of  1870,  when 
he  purchased  the  ranch  of  5,000  acres  in  Glass 
valley  where  he  now  makes  his  home,  an  ideal  place 
for  a  stockman's  business,  not  only  affording  a 
fine  range  but  producing  hay  in  ample  quantity. 
Mr.  Latimer  has  been  conspicuously  identified  with 
improving  the  character  of  Montana  stock  and  for 
this  one  thing  alone  is  deserving  of  great  credit. 
His  efforts  have  been  well  matured,  timely  and  suc- 
cessful. 

As  early  as  1878  he  commenced  to  breed  Nor- 
man-Percheron  horses,  being  the  first  to  introduce 
this  excellent  draft  type  in  northwestern  Montana, 
and  his  influence  and  labors  have  been  far-reaching 
and  appreciated.  He  still  raises  these  horses  ex- 
tensively and  there  is  a  quick  sale  for  them.  In 
1884  he  began  breeding  shorthorn  cattle  of 
absolute  purity,  buying  eight  head  for  $1,750,  and 
brought  the  first  herd  of  these  magnificent  creatures 
to  Glass  valley.  He  now  has  200  head,  all  eligible 
for  registration.  Mr.  Latimer  is  also  interested  in 
mining  on  Eight  Mile  creek  and  tlie  Bitter  Root 
river.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  and 
highly  progressive  business  men  of  Missoula 
county,  where  he  is  well  known  and  esteemed.  In 
politics  he  is  a  strong  Republican  and  in  1895  he 
represented  his  county  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature,  rendering  very  effective  service.  In 
1886  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  serving  three  years  as  its 
chairman,  and  in  1896  was  again  chosen  a  member 
of  this  body.  He  was  a  member  of  the  building 
committee  for  the  State  University,  appointed  by 
Governor  Smith,  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
body.  A  modest,  unostentatious  gentleman,  Mr. 
Latimer  possesses  a  winning  magnetism  that 
quietly  and  quickly  attracts  people  and  on  extended 
acquaintance  they  become  permanent  friends.  He 
is  earnest  and  persistent  in  his  labors,  makes  no 
noise  or  uproar  in  his  proceedings,  but  steadily 
moves  things  to  harmonize  with  his  purposes  and  is 
successful,  as  he  deserves  to  be.  He  is  eve-  in 
harmony  with  all  that  tends  to  uplift  humanity  and 
is  a  potent  factor  in  the  better  element  of  the  com- 
munity, his  influence  making  for  progress  in  all 
departments  of  human  endeavor. 


JOHN  WENDEL.— The  sturdy  German-Amer- 
ican citizens  scattered   through  the  west   and 
northwest  have  proved  important  factors  in  fur- 
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thering  the  substantial  development  of  the  coun- 
try. Strongly  appreciative  of  practical  values  and 
intensified  by  an  intellectual  development  in  the 
land  of  their  adoption  not  possible  under  old-wnrld 
conditions,  there  is  a  justifiable  pride  in  tracing 
one's  lineage  to  such  a  source.  The  subject  of  this 
review  claims  the  Fatherland  as  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  and  has  not  failed  to  display  the  strong- 
est and  best  traits  of  the  German  character  while 
essentially  American  in  his  progressive  methods 
and  loyalty  to  our  institutions.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  able  business  men  of  Helena,  and  his 
popularity  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  has  served 
in  the  olifice  of  alderman  in  the  city  council,  a  posi- 
tion of  which  he  fills  with  credit  at  the  present 
time.  Mr.  Wendel  is  a  native  of  Wurtemburg, 
Germany,'  where  he  was  born  November  22,  1865, 
the  son  of  John  and  Kate  (Heinzelmann)  Wendel. 
The  father  was  a  lumberman  by  vocation  and 
served  as  alderman  of  the  town  of  Rodt  for  twelve 
years,  retiring  only  when  advancing  years  ren- 
dered further  service  too  onerous.  His  father 
was  likewise  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  as 
was  also  the  maternal  grandfather  of  our  sub- 
ject. Grandfather  Heinzelmann  was  one  of  the 
soldiers  who  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Moscow 
and  was  one  of  the  few  that  lived  to  return,  re- 
suming his  lumbering  operations  in  the  historic 
Black  Forest  district.  John  Wendel  received  his 
preliminary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  province,  and  also  a  certificate  from  the 
training  school,  attending  its  night  sessions  and 
applying  himself  with  diligence.  There  he  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  for 
the  certificate  mentioned  was  granted  after  he  had 
passed  a  careful  examination  in  the  city  of  Freud- 
enstadt,  and  gave  assurance  that  his  education 
and  practical  training  entitled  him  to  precedence 
as  a  master  baker,  the  diploma  having  been  grant- 
ed him  in  May,  1882.  Prior  to  this  he  had  as- 
sisted his  father  in  his  lumbering  operations  in 
the  Black  Forest,  but  having  perfected  himself  at 
his  trade  he  continued  to  follow  the  same  in  his 
native  province  for  one  year.  In  1883  he  went 
li;  Mulhausen,  Alsace,  where  he  learned  the  French 
methods  of  bakery,  becoming  an  expert  in  this 
Hue  as  he  had  in  the  German  school  of  cookery. 

In  1885  Mr.  Wendel  came  to  the  United  States 
and  was  employed  in  New  York  city  until  Sep- 
tember of  the  following  year,  when  he  came  to 
Helena,  Mont.,  where  he  worked  for  a  few  weeks 
and   then,  located  in   Butte   until   July   of   the   fol- 


lowing year,  but  returned  to  Helena,  which  has 
since  been  his  home  and  the  scene  of  his  success- 
ful business  enterprises.  He  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Reihig  bakery,  and  was  thus  employed  until 
July  I,  1889,  when  he  rented  the  bakery  and  con- 
tinued the  business  until  June,  1899.  Having  cs-' 
tablished  a  high  reputation  and  controlling  an 
extensive -business  he  erected  his  own  establish- 
ment, his  main  store  being  located  on  State  street. 
He  also  has  a  store  in  the  Diamond  block,  which 
was  opened  for  trade  in  September,  1889,  shortly 
after  he  effected  the  lease  of  the  Reinig  bakery, 
and  maintains  other  well  equipped  branch  estab- 
lishments. He  owns  a  fine  residence  property  on 
First  street ;  at  the  rear  of  his  grounds  are  lo- 
cated his  finely  equipped  bakeries,  the  building 
being  35x100  feet,  having  all  modern  improve- 
ments and  facihties.  Still  further  to  the  rear  Mr. 
Wendel  owns  a  number  of  lots  whereon  are  dwell- 
ings for  his  employes,  requisite  stables,  wagon- 
houses,  etc.  In  addition  to  the  large  business 
controlled  in  the  way  of  catering  to  the  local 
public,  Mr.  Wendel  is  interested  in  placer  mining 
in  Deer  Lodge  county;  he  also  owns  the  Badger 
mine,  in  the  Warm  Springs  district  of  Jefferson 
county.  Ore  is  being  shipped  from  this  mine,  and 
the  property  is  a  valuable  one. 

Politically  Mr.  Wendel  gives  radical  allegiance 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1897  he  was  the 
nominee  of  his  party  for  alderman  from  the  first 
ward,  being  defeated  by  one  vote.  In  1898  he 
was  again  tendered  the  nomination,  and  on  this 
occasion  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  more  than 
100  votes;  while  at  the  election  in  the  spring  of 
T900  he  was  chosen  his  own  successor  to  the 
office.  He  is  chairman  of  the  water  and  light 
committee,  on  streets  and  alleys,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  following  committees :  Taxes  and  licenses, 
judiciary,  sanitary  and  garbage  and  printing.  He 
is  deeply  interested  in  all  that  touches  the  pros- 
perity and  advancement  of  the  capital  city,  and 
he  has  proved  a  most  capable  and  worthy  repre- 
sentative in  the  council,  being  conservative  and 
discriminating  and  ever  using  his  best  efforts  in 
fostering  the  interests  of  the  municipality.  Mr. 
Wendel's  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  church,  and  in  the  local  congregation 
has  been  an  active  and  zealous  worker.  He 
has  been  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees  since 
1892,  and  gives  liberal  aid  to  the  church  work 
in  a  direct  way  and  in  the  line  of  benevolences. 
On    February   18,    1890,   Mr.   Wendel  was   united 
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in  marriage  to  Miss  Henrietta  L.  Reiss,  who  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  where  her 
father  and  mother  settled  upon  their  emigration 
from  Germany,  in  1866.  The  father  was  there  in 
the  employ  of  the  local  gas  company  for  many 
years,  and  both  parents  were  consistent  members 
of  the  German  Lutheran  church.  The  great-grand- 
father of  Mrs.  Wendel,  in  the  maternal  line,  bore 
the  name  of  Shelhorn,  and  came  to  America 
prior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  which  he 
participated,  serving  under  Gen.  Washington.  Tlie 
Continental  congress  awarded  him  a  grant  of  land, 
but  he  never  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of 
the  same  from  the  fact  that  while  crossing  the 
ocean  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  native  land  the  ship 
went  down  with  all  on  board,  the  papers  to  the 
grant  being  in  his  possession.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wen- 
del  are  the  parents  of  five  children :  Edward  J., 
born  JaYiuary  6,  1891 ;  Kate  S.,  June  24,  1892; 
John  G.,  September  22,  1895 ;  Theodore  M.,  Oc- 
tober 5,  1897,  and  Henrietta  L.,  April  9,  1900. 


PIERRE  WIBAUX.— Human  history  is  full 
of  heroes  from  Nimrod  to  Napoleon — from 
Salamis  to  Manila  Bay — and  each  has  cost  the 
world  a  terrible  price  in  blood  and  anguish,  in 
orphanage  and  widowhood.  The  story  of  that 
other  class  of  conquerors,  whose  tearless  victories 
redden  no  river  and  whiten  no  plain,  is  yet,  for  the 
most  part,  to  be  written.  They  build  their  em- 
pires not  of  the  wretched  and  bleeding  fragments 
of  subjugated  states  or  dismantled  dominions,  but 
of  realms  redeemed  from  the  primal  wilderness 
and  planted  with  beneficent  activity — of  arid 
wastes  made  fruitful  as  the  gardens  of  God,  laugh- 
ing, clapping  their  hands,  pouring  forth  in  spon- 
taneous abundance  everj'thing  brilliant  and  frag- 
rant and  nourishing.  A  race  of  such  heroes  has 
made  America  great ;  and  we  may  well  challenge 
Old  Romance  to  furnish  anything  to  match  the 
realities  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  heroes 
have  wrought  in  this  western  world  that  may  not 
be  styled  the  great  charity  of  God  to  the  human 
race.  Conspicuous  in  this  number  is  Pierre  Wi- 
baux, the  "Cattle  King  of  Eastern  Montana."  He 
is  a  native  of  the  land  of  song  and  of  story,  of 
gallant  men  and  gracious  ladies — sunny  France, 
where  he  was  born  in  1858,  at  Roubaix,  a  city  in 
which  his  family  had  for  a  century  been  prominent 
\v  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics.     Nothing  in 


the  way  of  facilities  for  a  liberal  and  technical  edu- 
cation was  denied  him,  as  it  was  designed  that  he 
should  take  his  place  in  the  hereditary  business  of 
the  family  and  be  properly  equipped  for  the  work. 
But  the  fond  hopes  of  his  father  were  not  to  be 
realized.  Far  across  the  sea  a  land  was  calling  for 
captains  with  brains  and  nerve  to  come  and  officer 
the  great  army  of  industry  she  was  assembling 
to  reclaim  her  waste  places  and  unbosom  her  hid- 
den treasures ;  and  he  obeyed  the  call.  After 
spending  a  year  in  the  army,  as  is  the  custom  of 
young  men  in  France,  and  acquiring  therein  habits 
of  discipline  and  system  that  have  been  of  great 
service  to  him  in  his  subsequent  career,  he  was 
sent  to  England  on  a  two-years  tour  of  inspection 
through  its  manufacturing  districts,  charged  with 
a  study  of  its  methods  and  machinery ;  and  while 
on  this  mission  Fortune  approached  his  door  with 
a  double  knock,  introducing  him  to  the  lady  who 
has  shared  his  toils  and  his  triumphs,  and  blessed 
him  with  her  helpful  companionship;  at  the  same 
time  making  him  acquainted  with  the  wonderful 
opportunities  of  the  range  stock  business  of  the 
great  northwest. 

He  must  have  realized  the  angelic  nature  of  his 
visitant,  for  he  at  once  determined  to  come  to 
"the  States"  and  look  the  cattle  business  over. 
His  determination  was  resolutely  opposed  by  the 
family,  but  by  persistence  he  at  length  wrung  from 
his  father  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  venture  and 
$io,QOO  in  money  for  the  purpose.  It  was  in  the 
in  the  early  part  of  1883  he  firSt  looked  upon  the 
place  of  his  future  dominion — the  neighborhood  of 
the  "Bad  Lands"  in  eastern  Montana.  He  was 
pleased  with  the  outlook,  "stuck  his  stake,"  com- 
pleted the  formalities  necessary  to  secure  him  the 
rights  of  a  settler,  and  started  for  Iowa  and  Min- 
nesota to  buy  his  cattle.  Did  space  allow,  fancy 
might  halt  to  paint  the  scene.  The  highest  prod- 
uct of  the  old  world  civilization  having"  turned 
his  back  upon  the  pleasures  of  a  gay  and  promis- 
ing life  in  the  capitals  of  Europe,  surrounded  with 
all  that  wealth  could  buy  or  artistic  skill  could 
fashion  for  his  comfort,  deliberately  choosing  to 
live  on  the  wild  llanos  of  America;  to  burrow  in 
a  "dug-out",  to  rear  and  traffic  in  cattle,  to  con- 
sort with  range-riders  and  cowboys.  What  recks 
he!  The  great  soul  does  not  sell  its  greatness — 
does  not  ask  to  dine  nicely  or  sleep  warm.  He 
exults  in  his  choice  for  the  freedom  it  gives,  the 
independence  it  assures,  the  spice  of  adventure  it 
supplies   and   the   hope   of   fortune    it   holds   out. 
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As  a  preliminary  to  success  in  buying,  Mr.  Wibaux 
spent  the  few  weeks  at  his  disposal  in  the  muck 
and  filth  of  the  Chicago  stock  yards,  watching  and 
studying  the  daily  transactions  of  that  great  mar- 
ket ;  learning  what  he  could  of  estimating  class 
and  quality,  weight  and  age — everything,  in  fact, 
that  helps  to  make  "a  good  judge  of  cattle."  Then 
he  gathered  his  first  herd  and  got  them  to  his 
ranch  around  his  dug-out  on  Beaver  creek  in 
Dawson  county ;  and,  with  characteristic  en- 
terprise and  self-denial,  concluded  to  be  his 
own  foreman  until  he  could  learn,  in  the 
hard  school  of  experience,  all  the  details  of 
his  business.  During  the  next  five  years  lie 
faithfully  adhered  to  this  resolution  and  rode  the 
range  with  the  hardiest,  winter  and  summer,  doing 
more  of  the  work  than  any  man  he  bad  hired  to 
help  him.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  mere  matter 
of  detail,  except  where  the  golden  thread  of  senti- 
ment gleams  in  its  woof.  His  first  thousand  dol- 
lars of  profit  came  slowly  but  surely ;  the  next 
more  easily  and  readily  by  help  of  the  former ;  the 
next,  of  course,  more  readily  still ;  until  now  he 
adds  thousands  to  his  store  with  little  apparent 
effort  or  care.  Mr.  Wibaux  returned  to  Europe 
in  1884,  married,  and  procured  the  necessary  cap- 
ital for  desired  enlargement  of  his  business.  It 
had  been  his  intention  to  prepare  a  commodious 
and  well  equipped  modern  residence  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  bride,  but  this  had  to  give  way  to  the 
sterner  demands  of  business ;  and  so  Mrs.  Wi- 
baux, like  her  husband,  was  called  upon  to  brave 
a  great  reversal  in  her  home  life,  exchanging  a 
mansion  in  England  for  a  "shack"  in  Montana — 
a  little  log  cabin  with  a  sod  roof  and  a  muslin 
ceiling.  But  she  accepted  her  portion  in  their  lot 
courageously,  even  cheerfully,  and  set  about  to 
make  a  home  of  the  humble  shack.  As  an  incident 
of  this  hard  life  of  privation  on  the  prairies,  per- 
haps not  often  duplicated  but  too  rich  and  too 
suggestive  to  be  lost,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
first  Christmas  dinner  of  these  voluiitar\-  cxiks. 
served  in  the  log  shanty  that  sheltered  them,  was 
eaten  in  all  the  "pomp  and  circumstance"  of  full 
evening  dress,  Mrs.  Wibaux  appearing  in  a  strictly 
modish  Paris  gown,  with  the  necessary  concomi- 
tants, and  her  husband  in  "the  conventional  black." 
The  mansion  has  replaced  the  shack ;  all  latitudes 
are  under  tribute  to  its  commissariat ;  its  cellars 
are  bountifully  suppHed  and  of  a  qualit}'  above 
criticism;  Parisian  gowns  and  dress  suits  are  mat- 
ters of  almost  daily  experience ;  servants   are  at 


hand  to  execute  the  lightest  wish.  Yet  it  may 
be  safely  questioned  if  any  dinner  ever  served  in  the 
ambitious  edifice,  with  the  stateliest  ceremonial 
and  under  the  witchery  of  electric  lights,  gave  half 
the  pleasure  to  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
feast  they  found  in  that  first  Christmas  banquet  in 
their  lowly  cot  by  the  flickering  and  malodorous 
light  of  a  tallow  dip. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  to  Mr.  Wibaux's 
business  was  a  convenient  railroad  shipping  point, 
and  soon  after  locating  on  Beaver  creek  he  induced 
the  Northern  Pacific  to  build  stock  yards  and  ship- 
ping conveniences  at  his  most  convenient  station, 
then  a  straggHng  collection  of  uncanny  shacks 
called  Mingusville.  This  he  took  hold  of  with  en- 
ergy, awakened  in  it  a  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
in  time  had  it  transformed  into  the  present  beauti- 
fied, thriving  and  promising  village ;  and  the  state 
legislature,  appreciating  his  enterprise  in  the  mat- 
ter rebaptized  the  now  comely  bantling,  giving 
it  the  name  of  its  foster  father — Wibaux.  It  is 
thirteen  miles  from  the  home  ranch,  and  conse- 
quently Mr.  Wibaux  has  an  office  there,  which  is 
in  effect  a  residence  too,  being  provided  with  sleep- 
ing rooms,  a  kitchen  and  other  appurtenances, 
beautiful  grounds— everything  to  give  him  the 
comforts  of  a  home  when  it  is  necessary  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  the  town,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wibaux  have  one  child,  their  son 
Cyril,  born  in  1885,  whose  education  is  now  engag- 
ing their  attention,  and  in  consequence  he  and 
his  mother  are  handsomely  installed  in  apartments 
located  in  the  fashionable  quarter  of  Paris,  France, 
where  Mr.  Wibaux  spends  his  winters.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  in  the  romantic,  picturesque  and 
highly  interesting  career  here  briefly  outlined  there 
have  been  no  disappointments  or  reverses — there 
have  been  many.  If  there  had  been  none  the  story 
would  lack  much  of  its  grit  and  fiber.  But  acci- 
dents ordinary  and  extraordinary,  the  rage  of  the 
elements  and  the  rage  of  man,  human  infirmities 
and  the  law's  delay,  have  been  invoked  in  vain  by 
adverse  fate,  and  the  progress  of  the  "Cattle  King" 
into  larger  dominions  has  Ijeen  rapid,  steady,  ir- 
resistible. 

In  addition  to  his  ranch  and  cattle  business 
in  Montana,  which  includes  large  herds  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Yellowstone,  not  hitherto  men- 
tioned, he  owns  some  200,000  acres  of  land  in 
Texas  on  which  he  has  upward  of  8,000  head  of 
cattle,  many  of  which  he  brings  to  Montana  to 
feed;  he  also  has  some  in   Xortli   Dakota.      ?i[nre- 
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(jvcr,  he  is  the  president  and  principal  owner  of 
the  State  National  Bank  of  Miles  City,  has  invest- 
ments in  Mexico,  California  and  the  Klondike 
region ;  and  is  connected  with  large  business  inter- 
ests in  France,  which  claim  a  good  portion  of  his 
time  during  his  annual  visits  to  that  country.  An- 
other source  of  enormous  revenue  is  the  Clover 
Leaf  gold  mine  in  the  Black  Hills,  of  which  he  is 
the  principal  owner.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
company  which  is  working  the  mine,  and  gives  its 
affairs  his  personal  attenti<in  :  and  under  its  present 
skillful  management,  which  has  in  opei^tion  a 
sixty-stamp  mill  and  all  the  best  methods  and 
appliances  known  to  the  business,  it  is  yielding 
large  quantities  of  gold.  .  Here,  too,  Mr.  Wibaux's 
strong  personality  has  so  impressed  the  commun- 
ity that  the  town  near  the  mine,  which  is  its  out-* 
growth,  has  been  named  Wibaux  in  his  honor. 

.Votwithst&nding  his  great  wealth  and  command- 
ing influence,  in  dealing  with  his  fellows,  even  the 
humblest  of  them,  Mr.  Wibaux  is  generous,  con- 
siderate and  courtly.  In  business  affairs  he  is 
exact  and  exacting;  in  religious  and  political  mat- 
ters, broad  minded  and  tolerant ;  m  social  life,  an 
inspiration  and  an  ornament;  in  all  things  honor- 
able, high-toned,  manly — a  worthy  product  of  the 
l)est  age  and  the  best  traditions  of  his  native  land ; 
a  worthy  representative  of  the  best  elements  of  his 
adopted   country. 


p  EORCE  T.  WIClvES  stands  as  a  representa- 
\J  tivc  of  prominent  New  York  families  that  for 
several  generations  were  identified  with  the  pmg- 
ress  and  development  of  the  state,  and  since 
making  his  home  in  Montana  has  attained  distinc- 
tion in  the  line  of  his  profession  and  the  productive 
activities  of  the  state.  Mr.  Wickes  was  born  in  the 
picturesque  village  of  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  April  3,  1845,  the  son  of  Rev. 
Thomas  S.  and  Julia  (Penniman)  Wickes.  His 
father  was  a  clergyman  of  the  I'resljyterian 
church,  but  by  reason  of  impaired  health  he  re- 
tired from  active  work  in  the  ministry  and  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quietude  and  ease.  The 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  review  was 
EHphalet  Wickes,  an  able  attorney  and  influential 
citizen  of  the  old  town  of  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
which  district  he  represented  in  congress..  He  was 
a  son  of  Thomas  Wickes,  who  was  a  resident  of 
Long  Island  during  Colonial  days  and  rendered 


valued  service  in  the  patriot  army  during  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  serving  under  Washington.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  was  born  in  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y'.,  her  ancestors  having  been  early  set- 
tlers in  the  Empire  state,  while  representatives  of 
the  name  were  active  participants  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution. 

George  T.  Wickes  received  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation in  private  schools  and  matriculated  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  he  stud- 
ied civil  engineering  until  the  school  edifice  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  great  fire.  He  then  removed  to  Chi- 
cago and  engaged  in  mechanical  drafting  for  the 
Chicago  and  Freeport  shops  of  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  Railroad.  Early  in  the  'sixties  he 
went  to  Kansas  and  for  six  months  was  rodman 
with  the  engineering  corps  engaged  in  making  the 
survey  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  eastern  divi- 
sion. He  was  then  placed  in  charge  of  a  party  of 
engineers  when  the  road  was  completed  to  Law- 
rence, and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  position  of  lo- 
cating engineer,  being  then  but  eighteen  years  of 
age.  In  this  capacity  he  made  the  preliminary  sur- 
vey from  Lawrence  to  Denver  and  from  Leaven- 
worth to  Lawrence.  This  was  the  first  survey 
chained  and  leveled  across  the  plains,  the  work  be- 
ing accomplished  about  1865.  He  then  returned 
to  New  York  and  opened  the  magnetic  iron-ore 
mines  in  the  Ramapo  ridge.  In  1869  he  removed  to 
South  Carolina,  where  he  purchased  a  rice  and  cot- 
ton plantation,  in  the  old  "Middleton  Barony,"  the 
deeds  bearing  the  signature  of  King  George  IV. 
This  was  during  the  period  of  reconstruction, 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  keep  the  negroes  at 
work  on  the  plantation  Mr.  Wickes  disposed  of  the 
property  and  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  opened 
the  iron  properties  of  the  Low  Moor  Iron  Com- 
pany, of  Virginia,  and  built  their  furnaces  and 
coke  ovens,  remaining  with  the  concern  for  a 
]}eriod  of  seven  years.  The  furnace  thus  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Wickes  is  still  in  operation. 

In  1882  Mr.  Wickes  came  to  Montana  as  man- 
ager of  the  Wickes  mines  and  business  in  the 
town  of  Wickes,  founded  by  his  father's  cousin, 
W.  W.  Wickes.  Later  he  was  made  engineer 
for  the  Helena  &  Livingston  Smelting  and  Re- 
duction Company,  which  office  he  has  since  re- 
tained. He  located  and  opened  the  Cokedale  coal 
and  coke  mines,  the  Bull  mountain  coal  region, 
and  made  the  preliminary  examination  and  sur- 
veys for  the  Rocky  Fork  coal  mines  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad.    He  has  also  been  con- 
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spicuously  concerned  in  the  surveying  and  opening 
of  many  important  gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron 
mines  in  the  state,  and  prior  to  going  to  the  iron 
regions  of  New  York  fee  was  engaged  to  exam- 
ine mines  in  Missouri.  While  engineer  on  the  line 
of  the  Union  Pacific  during  the  progress  of  the 
Civil  war,  Mr.  Wickes  and  all  other  engineers  of 
the  corps  were  drafted  into  the  service  to  assist 
in  repelling  Gen.  Price,  then  on  his  famous  raid 
into  Missouri.  During  the  early  days  he  encoun- 
tered many  exciting  experiences  with  the  Indians, 
the  vigilance  committees  and  the  border  ruffians. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  in  the  state  has  been 
more  prominently  identified  with  the  development 
of  Montana's  great  mining  industries,  the  basis  of 
her  progress  and  material  prosperity ;  and  the  able 
services  of  Mr.  Wickes  are  held  in  no  light  estima- 
tion by  the  people  of  Montana.  His  cousin,  W. 
W.  Wickes,  founder  of  the  town  of  Wickes,  Jef- 
ferson county,  there  erected  the  first  smelter  ever 
built  in  the   state. 

In  politics  Mr.  Wickes  gives  support  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  while  his  religious  faith  is  that 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  in  which  he 
is  a  communicant  and  junior  warden  of  St. 
Peter's  church,  Helena,  which  has  been  his  home 
since  1884-5.  Fraternally  Mr.  Wickes  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  maximum  degrees  in  both  the  York 
and  Scottish  Rite  bodies  of  Masonry,  and  is  also 
identified  with  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elks.  On  March  31,  1868,  Mr.  Wickes  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Fanny  Webster,  of  Chi- 
cago, the  daughter  of  Gen.  Joseph  Dana  Web- 
ster, one  of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  the 
western  metropolis.  He  was  born  in  the  old 
town  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  on  August  11,  181 1, 
and  his  death  occurred  in  Chicago,  March  12,  1876. 
Fie  completed  his  literary  education  in  Dartmouth 
College,  where  he  graduated  as  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1832,  after  which  he  read  law  in  New- 
buryport,  Mass.  In  1835  he  was  appointed  United 
States  civil  engineer,  and  on  the  7th  of  July,  1838, 
was  promoted  to  the  office  of  second  lieutenant, 
topographical  engineer  corps.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Mexican  war ;  was  promoted  first 
lieutenant  in  1849  ^"d  captain  in  1853.  He  re- 
signed in  1854  and  located  in  Chicago,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  his  home  until  the  close  of  his  long 
and  useful  life.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war 
he  again  entered  the  service  of  his  country ;  first 
as  paymaster  with  the  rank  of  major.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1862,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  First  Il- 


linois Artillery,  and  became  chief  of  staff  of  (}en. 
Grant.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Forts 
Henry  and  Donelson,  receiving  the  highest  com- 
mendations in  Gen.  Grant's  official  reports.  He 
was  on  detail  service  for  a  tmie,  and  on  Novem- 
ber 29,  1862,  was  commissioned  brigadier  gen- 
eral of  volunteers.  He  served  as  military  gover- 
nor of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  later  as  Grant's  chief 
of  staff  during  the  \'icksburg  campaign.  In  1864 
he  held  a  similar  post  under  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman. 
On  March  13,  1865,  Gen.  Webster  was  brevetted 
major  general  of  volunteers,  and  continued  in  ser- 
vice until  Nov.  6th,  when  he  resigned  and  re- 
turned to  Chicago.  He  served  as  assessor  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  as  assistant  United  States  treas- 
urer, collector  of  internal  revenue,  and  held  the 
high  prestige  as  one  of  the  successful  busi- 
ness men  of  Chicago.  He  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  ability  and  conferred  honor  upon 
the  state  and  nation  which  honored  him.  Mrs. 
Wickes.  who  was  born  in  the  old  barracks 
on  Chicago  river,  received  her  education  in 
her  native  city,  where  she  was  reared  to  ma- 
turity. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wickes  are  the  parents  of 
three  children :  Edwin  Dana,  who  is  a  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineer ;  Annie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Rev.  William  W.  Love,  rector  of  St.  Peter's  church 
in  Helena ;  and  Lewis  Webster,  who  is  studying 
to  become  a  mining  and  chemical  engineer. 


JR.  WIDMYER.—Coming  into  the  world  an 
orphan,  his  father  having  died  three  days  before 
he  was  born,  and  with  no  specially  favoring  cir- 
cumstances to  aid  his  progress  through  life,  Mr. 
Widmyer  is  essentially  a  self-made  man.  His 
life  began  in  the  rich  and  enterprising  old  city  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  January  10,  i860.  His  parents 
were  Joseph  and  Mary  (Gantz)  Widmyer,  both 
natives  of  Drumstadt,  Germany,  where  the  former 
was  born  in  1821,  and  the  latter  in  1835.  They 
came  to  the  United  States  when  they  were  young 
with  a  colony  of  eight  families,  and  in  Lancaster 
the  father  industriously  pursued  his  trade  of  cab- 
inet maker  until  his  death,  on  January  7,  i860, 
where  his  wife  also  died  in  1896. 

Mr.  Widmyer  was  educated  in  his  native  city, 
and  then  learned  the  printer's  trade  there.  From 
1880  to  1882  he  worked  at  this  in  Philadelphia. 
In  the  spring  of  1882  he  came  west  to  MinneapoHs 
and  worked  on  the  Tribune  of  that  city  until  fall. 
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then  came  to  Montana,  settling  at  Glendive,  in 
Dawson  county,  and  entering  the  Times  office, 
where  he  remained  a  year.  On  the  14th  day  of 
June,  1884,  he  started  the  publication  of  the  Glen- 
dive Independent,  which  has  been  successful  from 
its  inception  and  has  attained  a  large  circulation 
and  an  excellent  advertising  patronage.  In  1889 
he  opened  a  furniture  store  in  connection  with  his 
printing  business,  and  in  1901  built  a  large  block 
in  which  his  business  establishments  use  the  ground 
floor,  and  an  opera  house,  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  750,  occupies  the  second  story.  This  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  September  of  that  year.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Haskell  &  Wid- 
myer,  real  estate  and  live  stock  commission 
brokers.  In  all  lines  of  enterprise  in  which  he  has 
ever  been  engaged  Mr.  Widmyer  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  making  steady  gains  and  continually 
increasing  his  ])rofits.  l^e  is  independent  in  i^oli- 
tics,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
community.  He  was  postmaster  during  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  first  administration,  serving  four 
years.  Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  being  a  member  of 
Busy  Bee  Tent  No.  24,  at  Glendive.  In  social 
as  well  as  in  business  and  official  Hfe  Mr. 
Widmyer  is  highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Widmyer  was 
married  first  at  Detroit,  Minn.,  in  i8y2,  to  Aliss 
Maud  Brown,  who  was  born  in  Canada  in  1872. 
His  second  marriage  was  in  1900,  his  choice  on 
this  occasion  being  Mrs.  Mary  Coleman,  of  Glen- 
dive, Mont.,  a  native  of  Hastings,  Minn.,  where 
she  was  born  in  September,  1865. 


MONTANA  HARDWARE  COMPANY.— 
Among  the  principal  business  enterprises  of 
the  state  is  the  Montana  Hardware  Company,  of 
Lewistown,  which  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated as  a  stock  company  in  1892,  the  capital 
stock  represented  being  $25,000.  The  original 
incorporators  were  T.  C.  Power,  J.  W.  Power,  A. 
W.  Warr,  N.  M.  Erickson  and  G.  J.  Wiedeman, 
while  the  original  executive  officers  were :  J.  W. 
Power,  president ;  John  Warr,  vice-president ;  Aus- 
tin Warr,  secretary,  and  G.  J.  Wiedeman,  treasurer. 
This  official  corps  remained  unchanged  until  1900, 
when  T.  C.  Power  was  chosen  to  succeed  J.  W. 
Power  in  the  presidency,  while  A.  N.  Warr  be- 
came vice-president  and  secretary  and  Mr.  Weide- 


man,  treasurer  and  manager.  The  capital  stock 
and  surplus  of  the  company  now  aggregates 
$100,000,  implying  marked  increase  in  the  scope 
and  importance  of  this  enterprise,  which  has 
been  extended  to  include  other  mercantile  con- 
cerns, notably  the  Benton  Hardware  Company,  the 
(iilt  Edge  Mercantile  Company  and  the  Utica  Mer- 
cantile Company. 

George  J.  Wiedeman,  the  treasurer  and  man- 
ager of  the  Montana  Hardware  Company,  is  rec- 
ognized as  one  of  the  most  progressive  young 
business  men  of  the  section.  He  was  born  in 
New  Bremen,  Auglaize  county,  Ohio,  on  the  22d 
of  February,  i860.  His  parents,  Frederick  and 
Mary  (Stroh)  Wiedeman,  emigrated  from  Ger- 
many to  the  United  States  in  1835,  settling  in 
Ohio,  where  the  father  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  where  death  came  to  them.  They 
became  the  parents  of  six  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters. Two  of  the  sons  are  now  residents  of 
Montana — B.  C.  and  George  J. 

George  J.  Wiedeman  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Ohio  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen, 
when  he  went  to  Chicago.  Here  he  remained  un- 
til 1 88 1,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  at 
Utica,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  sheep  busi- 
ness for  two  years.  In  1883  he  came  to  Lewis- 
t(jwn  and  soon  afterward  located  a  ranch  on  the 
east  fork  of  Big  Spring  creek,  where  he  was  associ- 
ated in  the  sheep  business  with  his  brother  until 
1886.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  T.  C.  Power 
Company,  in  Lewistown,  in  the  latter  year,  and  was 
thus  engaged  until  1892,  when  he  effected  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Montana  Hardware  Company, 
and  has  ever  since  been  here  located  as  the  man- 
ager of  this  corporation,  whose  success  has  been 
largely  due  to  his  capable  efforts  and  discriminat- 
ing methods.  He  assisted  in  the  organization 
of  the  Lewistown  Electric  Light  Company,  and  is 
a  member  of  its  directorate,  while  he  maintains  a 
public-spirited  interest  in  all  that  tends  to  the 
progress  and  material  prosperity  of  his  home  city, 
and  the  development  of  Fergus  county.  He  is  a 
stalwart  Republican,  but  has  never  sought  public 
office.  Fraternally  he  holds  membership  in  the 
Masonic  lodge  and  chapter  and  in  the  Benevo- 
lent Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is  well  known 
and  enjoys  distinctive  popularity  in  business  and 
social  circles. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  1890,  Mr.  Wiedeman  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Weydert,  who 
was  born  in  Helena,  the  capital  city  of  Montana, 
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the  daughter  of  Paul  Weydert,  who  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  that  place.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiede- 
man  have  two  sons — William  A.  and  George  J.,  Jr. 


HOWARD  B.  WILEY.— The  cashier  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Miles  City,  Howard 
B.  Wiley  is  certainly  one  of  those  meriting  recog- 
nition as  a  careful,  conservative,  yet  progressive 
business  man,  of  Custer  county.  He  comes  of 
Revolutionary  stock  in  New  England,  where  the 
families  on  both  the  paternal  and  maternal  sides 
were  established  in  Colonial  days.  He  was  born  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  the  24th  of  May,  1859,  the 
son  of  Abraham  S.  and  Susan  (Brewer)  Wiley. 
Both  of  these  were  born  in  the  old  Bay  state,  and 
his  father  was  for  many  years  a  druggist  in  Cam- 
bridge, while  his  father's  father  was  the  first  treas- 
urer of  the  Fitchburg  railroad.  The  maternal 
grandfather  was  a  druggist  in  Boston.  In  his  fa- 
ther's family  were  six  children,  of  whom  Howard 
B.  was  the  eldest. 

Mr.  Wiley  was  educated  at  private  and  public 
schools,  the  celebrated  Chauncey  Hall  school  of 
Boston,  and  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  high  school.  On 
leaving  school  he  secured  a  clerkship  in  the  office 
of  a  dry  goods  estabHshment  in  Detroit,  and  a 
year  later  was  made  cashier,  and  he  continued 
with  this  house  for  four  years.  In  1880  he  went 
to  Fargo,  N.  D.,  held  a  clerical  position  one  win- 
ter, and  was  associated  with  others  in  taking  up 
land  in  that  locality.  In  May,  1882,  he  came  to 
Billings,  Mont.,  where  he  held  a  clerkship  until 
the  fall  of  1883,  when  he  was  given  a  position  in 
the  First  National  Bank,  holding  this  until  1884, 
when  he  came  to  Miles  City  as  assistant  cashier  of 
the  Stock  Growers'  Bank.  In  the  summer  of  1886 
he  took  a  similar  position  with  the  First  National 
Bank,  became  cashier  in  1890,  and  has  ever  since 
been  in  tenure  of  this  office,  having  the  practical 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  and 
proving  himself  an  able  financier. 

Mr.  Wiley,  as  a  loyal  Republican,  takes  an  act- 
ive interest  in  public  affairs,  and  has  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  community  closely  at  heart.  In  1890  he 
was  elected  city  treasurer,  and  two  years  later  the 
citizens  of  Miles  City  showed  their  appreciation  of 
his  character  and  business  qualities  by  electing 
him  to  the  chief  executive  office.  As  mayor  he 
gave  a  clean  and  business-like  administration  and 
fully  justified  the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Fraternally 


he  is  a  member  of  Yellowstone  Lodge  No.  26,  A. 
F.  &  A.  M.,  of  which  he  was  worshipful  master  for 
three  years;  in  tjie  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  he  has  filled  some  of  the  principal  official 
chairs,  and  is  a  popular  member  of  Miles  City 
Lodge  No.  537.  He  also  holds  membership  in 
the  Miles  City  Club  and  the  local  gun  club.  He  is 
a  devotee  of  hunting,  has  made  a  special  study  of 
geology  and  greatly  enjoys  making  excursions 
into  the  unsettled  country.  In  1882  and  1883  he 
made  tours  through  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  and  shot  some  fine  game,  there  being  then 
no  restrictions  to  the  sport.  On  the  15th  of  May, 
1889,  Mr.  Wiley  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Jennie  L.  Hodges,  who  was  born  in  Vermont, 
the  daughter  of  Julius  Hodges.  Her  mother  is 
deceased,  but  her  father  is  still  living  in  Vermont. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiley  are  the  parents  of  two  sons, 
Russell  B.,  born  in  1892,  and  Arthur  W.,  born  in 
1899. 


PETER  WILSON.— The  value  of  the  mineral 
deposits  of  Montana  constituted  the  entering 
wedge  in  the  magnificent  development  of  a  great 
state,  and  in  the  early  pioneer  period  one  of  the 
first  practical  and  expert  miners  to  take  up  his 
location  here  was  Mr.  Wilson,  for  many  years 
prominently  identified  with  this  line  of  industry, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  prosperous  and  influential 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Beaverhead  county. 
Mr.  Wilson  is  a  native  of  England,  having  been 
born  in  the  town  of  Wigan,  the  center  of  an  exten- 
sive coal-mining  district  of  Lancastershire,  on  the 
1st  of  April,  1835.  His  father,  Peter  Wilson,  was 
born  in  the  same  town,  and  there  passed  his  entire 
life,  being  a  weaver  and  operating  the  hand  looms 
in  use  at  that  time.  He  married  Hannah  String- 
fellow,  of  Wigan,  and  of  their  eleven  children 
Peter  Wilson  is  the  eighth  in  order  of  birth  and 
one  of  the  four  who  still  survive.  He  received  a 
common  English  education,  and  in  early  youth 
was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith,  becoming  an  ex- 
pert workman.  In  i860  Mr.  Wilson  immigrated 
to  America,  and  located  in  the  copper  mining  dis- 
trict of  upper  Michigan,  on  Lake  Superior.  Here 
he  was  employed  in  the  mines  until  August,  1862, 
when  he  started  for  Denver,  Col.,  outfitting  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  He  arrived. in  Denver  in  September 
and  found  profitable  employment  in  the  quartz 
mines.  As  practical  miners  were  scarce  at  the 
time  he  received  high  wages,  and  remained  in  Col- 
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orado  until  February  28,  1864,  when  he  joined 
the  throng  of  gold-seekers  who  were  wending 
their  way  across  the  plains  to  the  new  gold  fields 
of  Montana,  that  time  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
Idaho.  He  arrived  in  Alder  gulch,  now  Virginia 
City,  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  engaged  in  placer 
mining.  In  January  of  the  following  year  he 
went  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  now  the  capital  city, 
and  after  passing  the  summer  in  mining  he  joined 
a  party  of  ten  and  made  an  unprofitable  prospect- 
ing trip  to  Blackfoot  creek.  Returning  to  Helena 
he  remained  until  August,  1866,  and  then  went  to 
Bannack,  where  he  operated  quartz  mining  for 
one  and  one-lialf  years,  but  abandoned  it  to  en- 
gage m  placer  mining.  In  1871  Mr.  Wilson  took 
up  a  tract  of  land  which  is  a  portion  of  his  present 
fine  ranch  estate,  hiring  men  to  cut  the  timber  for 
and  erect  the  fences,  while  he  worked  at  black- 
smithing  to  secure  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  work.  He  finally  located  on  the  ranch,  and 
by  discrimination  and  good  management  has  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  success,  now  owning  1,040 
acres,  well  improved  and  devoted  principally  to 
general  farming  and  stockraising.  In  politics  Mr. 
Wilson  exercises  his  franchise  in  support  of  thf 
Democratic  party,  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant 
for  public  office.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Montana 
Pioneers'  Association. 

In  Colorado,  on  July  7,  1863,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Britten,  who  was 
born  in  lUinois,  and  of  this  union  five  children 
have  been  born:  Helen,  who  is  the  wife  of  Asa  A. 
Kennison,  a  successful  ranchman  of  Beaverhead 
county ;  Thomas,  who  lives  on  the  homestead 
ranch,  located  four  miles  south  of  Dillon;  Will- 
iam, at  home ;  Anna,  who  is  the  wife  of  Carl  Bond, 
of  this  county,  and  Charles,  who  is  at  the  parental 
home. 


JOHN  NOYES  was  born  in  lower  Canada  on 
March  21,  1828.  His  father,  John  Noyes,  Sr., 
was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  removed  to 
Canada  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age.  He 
became  a  prominent  and  prosperous  farmer  and 
contractor  there.  His  wife,  mother  of  Mr.  Noyes, 
was  Lydia  (Dexter)  Noyes,  a  native  of  Montpelier, 
Vt.  Both  parents  died  in  Canada.  The  Noyes 
family  is  of  Revolutionary  stock,  and  its  members 
gave  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  many 
sanguinary  battles  during  the  great  struggle  for 
independence,  and  wherever  they  have  l)een  located 


the  Noyes  have  well  borne  their  part  in  the  duties 
of  citizenship.  Mr.  Noyes  was  the  third  of  the 
seven  children  born  to  his  parents.  He  obtained 
his  early  education  in  Canada,  and  later  attended 
Newburg  Seminary  at  Newburg,  \^t.  When  he  left 
school  he  engaged  in  business  with  his  father,  but 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  the  California  gold  ex- 
citement and  the  prospects  of  wealth  which  held 
out  induced  him  to  make  a  trip  to  that  territory. 
He  went  by  the  way  of  Panama,  and  reached  his 
destination  after  a  long  and  tedious  passage.  He 
there  followed  placer  mining  until  1859.  In  that 
year  he  joined  a  stampede  to  what  is  now  A'irginia 
City,  Nev.,  then  known  as  the  Washoe  country, 
and  passed  the  winter  in  that  neighborhood.  In 
the  spring  of  i860,  the  Piutes  and  Shoshones  being 
on  the  warpath,  a  man  came  into  camp  and  re- 
ported that  eight  prospectors  had  been  killed, 
whereupon  Maj.  Ormsby,  a  retired  army  officer, 
raised  a  company  of  115  men,  and  with  Mr.  Noyes 
as  lieutenant  started  after  the  Indians.  They  came 
up  with  them  about  fifty  miles  from  the  camp  and 
had  a  sharp  engagement,  but  were  greatly  out 
numbered,  there  being  2,000  or  3,000  of  the  Indians. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  for  any  one  to  escape 
alive  he  would  have  to  look  to  his  personal  safety. 
Of  the  115  men  only  17  escaped,  and  Maj. 
Ormsby  was  among  the  killed.  In  the  retreat  Mr. 
Noyes  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  losing  his 
coat  and  gun  by  the  event.  At  that  moment  a 
man  rode  up  on  a  fine  horse  and  Mr.  Noyes  re- 
quested the  favor  of  riding  away  with  him,  but 
was  refused.  He  then  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle 
and  drawing  his  revolver,  told  the  man  that  he 
would  either  ride  with  him  or  without  him.  He 
was  then  allowed  to  mount  and  they  rode  away 
at  breakneck  speed  for  three  or  four  miles.  They 
then  came  up  with  Dr.  Eckelroth,  and  the  man  on 
the  horse  with  Mr.  Noyes  dismounted,  got  on 
another  horse  and  rode  off.  Mr.  Noyes  and  the 
Doctor  were  obliged  to  proceed  on  foot  as  the  horse 
the  two  had  been  riding  had  collapsed.  After 
traveling  about  three  miles  they  came  to  a  river 
bank  some  eight  feet  high,  undermined  b)-  the 
current.  They  hid  under  the  bank  for  safety,  and 
not  long  afterward  the  Indians  appeared  above 
them,  but  not  being  able  to  see  them  concluded 
they  had  swum  the  river  and  got  away.  They  re- 
mained hidden  until  dark  and  then  started  for  the 
Doctor's  home,  which  they  reached  about  noon  the 
next  day.  Mr.  Noyes  arrived  at  Carson  City  a 
day  later,  and  two  weeks  after  that  he  was  second 
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lieutenant  in  a  force  of  i,ooo  volunteers  under  Col. 
Jack  Hayes  and  200  regular  soldiers,  who  returned 
to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  men  slain  in  the  fomier 
engagement.  They  met  large  numbers  of  Indians, 
and  a  battle  lasting  from  early  morning  until  late 
at  night  followed,  in  which  twenty-eight  whites 
were  killed. 

In  the  fall  of  1861  Mr.  Noyes  went  into  the 
present  state  of  Washington  and  continued  mining. 
He  remained  there  only  a  few  months,  however, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1862  went  into  the  Boise 
country,  Idaho.  Three  years  latrr  he  came  to 
Montana  and  located  at  McClellan's  gulch,  where 
he  again  engaged  in  placer  mining.  In  September 
he  went  to  Fort  Benton,  took  passage  on  a 
Mackinaw  boat  down  the  Missouri  to  Omaha,  and 
from  there  went  to  Canada  on  a  visit  to  his  old 
home.  He  returned  soon  after  to  St.  Louis  via 
New  York,  with  the  intention  of  buying  a  farm  and 
locating  on  it,  but  finding  the  farming  community 
in  straightened  circumstances,  gave  up  the  idea, 
and,  purchasing  a  large  stock  of  goods  in  St. 
Louis  for  the  Montana  market,  he  shipped  them 
on  the  steamer  Grant  on  the  ist  of  March.  On 
the  fifteenth  the  Grant  sank  with  all  on  board. 
Mr.  Noyes  had,  however,  taken  the  precaution  to 
insure  his  goods,  and  promptly  received  his  insur- 
ance. Duplicating  his  purchases  he  shipped  on 
the  steamer  Waverly,  and  landed  at  Fort  Benton 
in  June,  1866.  He  immediately  took  his  goods  to 
Elk  Creek  and  disposed  of  them  at  wholesale.  He 
then  went  to  Butte  to  look  after  and  sell  a  quartz 
lead.  There  he  bought  an  interest  in  the  placer 
mines,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  mining 
operations  in  that  vicinity.  In  1865  he  traded  a  ranch 
in  California  for  quartz  mines  in  Butte,  No.  i 
and  No.  2  on  the  Original.  When  he  came  to 
inspect  them  he  found  placer  miners  at  work  and 
bought  them  out.  In  1881  he,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Upton,  laid  out  two  additions  to  Butte,  one 
of  twenty  acres,  called  the  Noyes  and  Upton  ad- 
dition, and  one  of  thirty  acres,  called  the  Noyes 
and  Upton  railroad  addition.  Mr.  Noyes  still  owns 
considerable  real  estate  in  Butte,  although  he  has 
laid  out  five  additions  to  the  city  and  sold  the  lots. 
He  also  has  real  estate  interests  of  considerable 
value  in  Seattle. 

On  July  20,  1871,  Mr.  Noyes  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Elmira  Meiklejohn,  who  was  born 
on  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Her  parents,  David  and 
Ann  (MacGowen)  Meiklejohn.  were  natives  of 
Scotland   who   emigrated   to   America   and   locate'! 


in  Missouri.  During  the  last  year  of  the  Civil  war 
they  crossed  the  plains  to  Montana,  settling  at 
Virginia  City.  Two  years  later  they  removed  to 
Butte,  and  there  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noyes  have 
four  children,  all  married :  John,  Thomas,  Alice 
and  Ruth.  One  son  and  one  daughter  are  living 
in  Butte,  the  other  son  is  in  Alaska,  and  the  other 
daughter  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Noyes  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  Butte, 
and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
the  organization,  devoting  much  time  and  energy 
to  its  workings.  She  served  as  one  of  its  first 
officers  and  aided  in  giving  form  and  trend  to  its 
operations.  She  was  also  prominent  and  influential 
in  the  order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  She  was  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  chapter  and  its  first  worthy 
matron.  Her  long  residence  in  Butte,  and  her 
activity  in  all  good  works  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  city,  have  made  her  one  of  the  prominent  and 
forceful  figures  in  social  circles,  and  given  her  a 
warm  place  in  the  regard  of  the  people. 

In  politics  Mr.  Noyes  is  a  Democrat,  and  has 
always  given  the  affairs  of  his  party  his  close  and 
intelligent  attention.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
territorial  legislature  from  Deer  Lodge  county  in 
1878.  At  the  time  of  the  Nez  Perces  uprising  he 
was  appointed  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers 
by  Governor  Potts,  and  led  his  company  after  the 
Indians.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
belonging  to  the  blue  lodge,  the  chapter  and  tlie 
commandery.  He  is  a  good  citizen,  whose  aid  to 
public  enterprises  and  whose  bounty  in  private 
charity  are  substantial  and  appreciable,  although  in 
no  wise  ostentatiously  bestowed.  Whatever  tends  to 
the  improvement  of  the  community  enlists  his 
active  support,  and  his  public  spirit  has  been  mani- 
fested so  generally  and  so  serviceably  as  to  have 
secured  for  him  the  universal  and  cordial  esteem 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  not  only  in  Butte,  but 
throughout  Montana  and  adjoining  states. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Noyes  had  been  quite  a  suf- 
ferer, and  with  the  hope  tliat  he  might  be  restored 
to  his  former  health  went  to  Hot  Springs,  Ark., 
Init  without  avail.  He  died  March  21,  1902,  a  sad 
blow  to  his  bercaxed  family,  and  mourned  by  a  host 
of  friends  who  will  miss  his  genial,  kindly  counsel. 


THOMAS  A.  WILLIAMS,  residing  in  Bill- 
ings, Yellowstone  county,  is  the  present  clerk 
of  the  district  court  for  that  county,  and  school 
trustee   for  the   citv  schools.     He  is   a  native   of 
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Wisconsin,  born  in  Milwaukee  on  October  i6, 
1859,  the  son  of  Evan  T.  Williams  and  Ann  C. 
Williams,  whose  maiden  name  was  Roberts.  His 
father  was  at  one  time  deputy  surveyor  for 
Waukesha  county.  Wis.,  private  secretary  to  S.  S. 
Merrill,  president  of  the-  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  Railway  Company  and  afterwards  for 
eleven  years  purchasing  agent  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Mr.  Williams  received  his  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul,  and  after  leaving  school  in  1877  he  followed 
civil  engineering  for  three  years,  working  for  the 
St.  Paul  &  Duluth  Railway  Company  and  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  l)cing  a  mem- 
ber of  the  locating  party,  under  command  of  Gen. 
Rosser,  which  crossed  the  Missouri  river  in  1878, 
working  westward  ;  he  afterwards  worked  for  vari- 
ous persons  and  companies  until  May,  1889,  when 
he  located  in  Montana,  where  he  has  remained 
since.  He  is  fraternally  identified  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  being  a  past  consul  commander 
in  the  Billings  camp.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat 
and  was  elected  to  his  present  office  for  a  second 
term  without  opposition.  On  June  17,  1884,  at  Du- 
luth, Minn.,  Mr.  Williams  was  married  to  Addie  R. 
Wilkinson,  daughter  of  John  J.  and  Rosetta  (Mill- 
er) Wilkinson,  her  father  being  a  contractor  and 
builder  of  that  city.  He  is  the  father  of  five  chil- 
dren now  living,  named  Katharine,  Harold, 
Thomas,  William  and  Dorothy. 


EUGENE  T.  WILSON.— ■■Earn  thy  reward; 
the  gods  give  naught  to  sloth,"  said  the  sage 
Epicharmus,  and  the  truth  of  this  admonition  has 
been  verified  in  all  human  affairs  and  in  all  the 
ages  which  have  rolled  their  course  since  his  day. 
Successful  men  must  be  live  men  in  this  age,  brist- 
ling with  activity,  and  thus  the  lessons  of 
biography  may  be  far-reaching  to  an  extent  not 
superficially  evident.  Eugene  T.  Wilson  holds 
high  rank  as  one  of  the  well-known  business  men 
of  ^Montana.  His  career  has  been  marked  by  con- 
secutive endeavor  and  consecutive  advancement, 
and  he  is  recognized  as  a  man  of  broad  business 
capacity  and  executive  force.  He  was  born  in 
Madison,  Wis.,  on  December  11,  1852,  the  son  of 
John  T.  and  Sarah  (Tallmadge)  Wilson,  natives  of 
Maryland  and  Ohio.  In  1832  the  father  removed 
from  Maryland  to  Illinois,  where  he  remained 
about  fifteen  years  and  then  took  up  his  abode  in 


Madison,  Wis.  In  1866  he  crossed  the  plains  to 
Gallatin,  Mont.,  where  he  operated  flouring  mills 
until  1870,  ana  thereafter  resided  in  Utah  until 
1876,  when  he  removed  to  the  then  territory  of 
Washington,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1896.  His 
wife  is  still  living  and  is  a  resident  of  Helena.  Of 
their  four  children  three  survive,  Eugene  T.  and 
his  sisters,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Agatz  and  Miss  Maude 
Wilson,  all  of  whom  make  Helena  their  home. 
Receiving  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Wisconsin,  and  thereafter  accompanying  his 
father  to  Montana,  later  to  Utah  and  Washing- 
ton, in  each  of  these  states  Eugene  T.  Wilson  con- 
tinued his  studies  as  opportunities  presented.  In 
Utah  he  began  his  individual  labors  in  life,  being 
first  an  assistant  in  smelters,  and  later  engaging 
in  farming  and  merchandising  in  Washington.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  newspaper  work  in  1881, 
purchasing  the  Pomeroy  Republican,  a  weekly 
publication  of  Pomeroy,  Wash.  Three  years  later 
he  purchased  the  Columbia  Chronicle,  at  Dayton, 
Wash.,  and  successfully  conducted  it  as  a  Repub- 
lican newspaper  for  four  years.  He  then  removed 
to  Ellensburg,  Wash.,  and  was  a  merchant  there 
until  1889,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  senate  of 
the  state,  serving  with  signal  efficiency  and  being 
president  pro  tem.  of  the  body  within  his  term  of 
office.  Mr.  Wilson  had  clearly  shown  his  po- 
tentiality as  an  executive  and  financier,  and  thus 
his  appointment  in  July,  1892,  as  national  bank 
examiner  for  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana, 
was  recognized  as  a  merited  tribute  to  his  ability 
and  integrity.  He  has  since  been  incumbent  of 
this  important  office,  and  his  services  have  been 
such  as  to  fully  justify  his  retention  in  the  posi- 
tion. In  June,  1897,  he  was  appointed  receiver  of 
the  Merchants'  National  Bank,  of  Helena,  where- 
upon he  took  up  his  residence  in  this  city,  which 
has  since  been  his  home.  In  September,  1897,  he 
was  appointed  receiver  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  of  Helena,  the  aggregate  liabilities  of  the 
two  institutions  being  $4,000,000.  He  still  has 
control  of  these  financial  interests  and  has  so  han- 
dled affairs  as  to  render  the  maximum  returns  to 
creditors  and  to  husband  the  resources  through 
wise  and  effective  administration.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  has  been  on  the  directorate  of  the 
Helena  Light  &  Power  Company,  and  of  this  corpor- 
ation he  was  elected  president  in  igoo. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  political  affairs,  and  in  1892  he  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  Washington  Republican  state  central 
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committee,  in  which  office  he  did  much  to  aid  his 
party  in  the  state.  Fraternally  he  is  prominently 
identified  with  the  order  of  Free  Masons,  in  which 
he  has  advanced  to  the  chivalric  degrees  and  is 
now  a  Knight  Templar.  In  1893  he  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  serving  as  grand  commander  of  the 
grand  commandery  of  the  state  of.  Washington. 
The  eminent  financial  ability  of  Mr.  Wilson  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  states  over  which  he  has  juris- 
diction as  bank  examiner,  and  his  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  the  west  have  peculiarly  fitted  him  for 
a  thorough  comprehension  of  existing  conditions 
in  the  commercial  field.  He  has  great  force  of 
character,  is  prompt  in  his  actions  and  decisions 
and  possesses  excellent  business  judgment.  On 
Christmas  day,  1877,  was  solemnized  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Clara  Pomeroy,  who  was  born  in  Oregon. 
They  have  four  children — ^Kathryne,  Clarence  P., 
Eugene  E.  and  Genevieve. 


TESSE  R.  WHARTON.— Among  the  progres- 
J  sive  business  men  of  Butte,  where  he  holds  the 
important  office  of  manager  of  the  street  railway 
system,  is  Mr.  Wharton,  who  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  most  efficient  executive  officer.  In  tracing 
the  lineage  of  Mr.  Wharton  we  find  that  his  an- 
cestors have  for  several  generations  been  con- 
nected with  America.  He  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  born  in  Greensboro,  Guilford 
county,  on  November  4.  1857,  the  eighth  of  the 
eleven  children  of  John  C.  and  Rebecca  (Rankin) 
Wharton.  John  C.  Wharton  was  born  in  the  same 
house  as  was  his  son  Jesse  R.,  and  the  emigrant 
representatives  of  the  name  came  from  England  to 
North  Carolina  as  early  as  1736.  His  mother  was 
likewise  born  in  North  Carolina,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  old  families  of  the  state  and  whose  an- 
cestors came  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Jesse  R.  Wharton,  after  his  school  days  were 
over,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Bank  of  Greensboro,  and  by  his 
fidelity  and  cumulative  ability  he  soon  advanced 
from  the  position  of  collector  and  messenger  boy 
to  that  of  teller.  In  January,  1882,  he  came  to 
Butte,  Mont.,  to  become  teller  in  the  Clark  Bank, 
retaining  this  position  for  seven  years.  In  1889 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Silver  Bow 
Water  Company,  in  which  office  he  served  eighteen 
months  and  then  became  manager  of  the  two 
electric  light  plants  of  the  city.   In  1891  Mr.  Whar- 


ton was  chosen  to  his  present  responsible  office  as 
manager  of  the  Butte  street  railway  system,  in 
which  he  has  rendered  most  effective  service.  He 
has  brought  the  road  to  a  standard  where  it  com- 
pares more  than  favorably  with  similar  systems  in 
other  cities.  The  lines  have  been  increased  in 
mileage  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  miles  under 
his  management,  the  entire  system  has  been  re- 
built, only  one  mile  of  the  old  trackage  being  now 
utilized,  and  its  lines  now  ramify  through  the  city 
in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  all  demands.  The  line  be- 
tween Butte  and  Centerville  is  called  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  street-railway  engineering  in 
the  United  States.  The  company  has  purchased 
and  improved  Butte's  popular  resort,  the  Colum- 
bia Gardens,  and  extended  the  road  thither.  In 
all  these  notable  improvements  Mr.  Wharton  has 
been  the  chief  factor,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his 
business  and  executive  ability  that  the  system  is 
now  on  a  paying  basis. 

Mr.  Wharton  is  independent  in  political 
thought,  but  believes  that  in  time  great  good  will 
be  accomplished  through  the  socialistic  move- 
ment, that  this  will  develop  into  a  potent  political 
force,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes  will  be  thereby  ameliorated  and  the  "sub- 
merged tenth"  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
religious  faith  of  Mr.  Wharton  is  that  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  in  whose  work  he  takes  an  act- 
ive interest,  and  he  is  an  elder  of  the  Butte  church. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Butte  Lodge  No. 
22,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  while  a  resident  of  North 
Carolina  he  was  a  member  of  the  Guilford  Grays, 
a  militia  company  which  has  held  organiza- 
tion from  the  Revolutionary  epoch.  It  also  ren- 
dered service  in  the  Civil  war.  In  Butte,  on 
March  9,  1886,  Mr.  Wharton  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Lizzie  Noyes,  who  was  born  in 
Gushing,  Quebec,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  C.  and 
j\lary  x\nn  Noyes.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wharton  have 
three  children,  all  of  whom  are  attending  the 
schools  of  Butte.  Their  names  are  Jesse  N.,  Caro- 
lina P.  and  John  C. 


p  HARLES  W.  WHITLEY.— As  an  executive 
Vv  officer  and  business  man,  in  connection  with 
one  of  the  important  industrial  enterprises  of 
Montana,  Mr.  Whitley  holds  notable  preferment, 
while  his  ability  peculiarly  fits  him  for  the  effective 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  general  manager  of  the 
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American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  whose  finely 
equipped  plant  is  located  at  East  Helena.  Charles 
W.  Whitley  was  born  on  June  20,  1869,  in  Cook 
county,  111.,  the  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  (Hol- 
brook)  Whitley,  natives  of  New  York  and  Man- 
chester, England.  His  paternal  grandfather  was  en- 
gaged in  shipbuilding,  and  in  this  industry  John 
Whitley  was  also  occupied  in  his  earlier  years.  In 
1849  lie  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  became  prom- 
inently identified  with  lumbering.  In  1853  he  estab- 
lished a  hardwood  lumber  enterprise,  as  the  Hoi- 
broolc  Lumber  Company,  which  was  continued  until 
1893,  so  that  Mr.  Whitley  figures  distinctively  as 
one  of  the  pioneer  lumbemien  of  the  western 
metropolis.  He  later  became  interested  in  grain 
elevators  in  that  city,  and  he  and  his  wife  still  con- 
tinue their  residence  of  many  years  in  Chicago. 

Charles  W.  Whitley  received  excellent  educa- 
tional advantages  in  Chicago,  and  supplemented 
them  by  a  thorough  course  in  the  Boston  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  where  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1891.  After  leaving  school  he  was 
for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  the  General  Electric 
Company,  in  Chicago,  and  thereafter  engaged 
with  the  Chicago  City  Railway  Company  as  an 
electrical  engineer,  and  was  associated  there  with 
the  late  M.  R.  Bowen.  Here  Mr.  Whitley  re- 
mained until  1896,  when  he  made  his  advent  in 
Montana,  locating  in  the  capital  city  and  forthwith 
becoming  associated  with  the  Helena  Water  &  Elec- 
tric Power  Company  as  its  manager.  This  office 
he  retained  for  about  a  year,  when  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  his  present  responsible  position  of  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  American  Smelting  &  Refining 
Company,  of  the  duties  of  which  he  has  given  a 
most  discriminating  and  capable  administration, 
both  technically  and  in  an  executive  way. 

Ml".  Whitley  has  had  an  eventful  and  busy 
career.  His  superior  abilities  in  mechanical  and 
electrical  engineering  early  received  the  recogni- 
tion they  so  justly  deserve.  Endowed  with 
strong  intellectual  powers  and  having  a  firm  grasp 
upon  the  multifarious  details  of  his  profession,  he 
has  added  to  them  energy,  industry  and  persever- 
ance. With  the  widely  diversified  lines  of  me- 
chanics, bookkeeping,  commercial  accounts  and 
applied  science,  especially  electrical,  he  is  equally 
familiar,  such  is  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  his 
mind.  To  all  with  whom  Mr.  Whitley  is  associ- 
ated it  is  plainly  evident  that  he  has  before  him  a 
brilliant  future.  Though  young  in  years,  it  can  be 
truthfully   said   that   no   man   could   more   satisfac- 


torily fill  the  position  he  now  holds.  He  has  been 
in  the  state  and  has  made  his  home  in  Helena  but 
a  few  years,  but  has  won  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances throughout  Montana,  and  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  state's  progressive  and  capable  busi- 
ness men.  In  politics  Mr.  Whitley  gives  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  party.  He  is  not,  however, 
an  active  party  worker,  and  in  no  degree  is  he  an 
office  seeker. 


EDMUND  \^^HITCOMB.— A  history  of  the 
representative  men  of  Montana  would  be  in- 
complete without  notice  of  Edmund  Whitcomb, 
whose  residence  here  covers  a  period  of  nearly  forty 
years.  He  saw  on  his  arrival  in  Montana  only 
primitive  mining  camps,  but  he  undauntedly  bore 
his  part  in  the  work  of  development,  and  has  been 
a  potent  factor  in  making  Montana  one  of  the  im- 
portant states  of  the  Union.  Edmund  Whitcomb 
was  bom  in  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  November  23, 
183;,  and  is  of  German  extraction,  though  his 
father,  John  Whitcomb,  was  born  in  Maryland,  in 
1802.  He  removed  to  Pennsylvania  when  a  3'oung 
man  and  there  married  Miss  Mary  Draughbaugh, 
of  Germany,  about  the  year  1827.  In  1837  they  re- 
moved to  Ashland  county,  Ohio,  where  the  father 
devoted  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  until 
his  death,  in  1886,  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty- 
three.  His  widow  died  two  years  later,  aged  sev- 
enty-six years.  The  subject  of  this  review  at- 
tended the  public  schools  near  the  old  homestead  in 
Ohio,  and  later  added  a  course  of  study  in  the  Ash- 
land Academy.  In  i860  he  went  to  Kansas,  and  in 
1862  to  Colorado,  the  gold  excitement  being  then  at 
its  height.  Upon  locating  in  Colorado  he  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  lumbering,  and  there  remained 
until  1863,  when  he  outfitted  several  mule  teams 
and  set  forth  for  Montana,  to  which  locality  there 
was  an  exodus  of  the  miners  of  Colorado.  He  says 
in  graphic  language : 

"On  leaving  Denver  considerable  snow  still  re- 
mained in  the  ravines  and  canyons,  and  progress 
was  slow  and  difficult,  and  we  had  to  shovel  our 
way  for  many  days.  On  leaving  old  Fort  Bridger 
for  Salt  Lake  City  the  snow  was  heavily  encrusted, 
rendering  traveling  anything  but  pleasurable.  The 
night  before  arriving  in  Salt  Lake  City  we  camped 
in  snow  fifteen  inches  deep  on  the  summit  of  'Zion,' 
but  in  the  valley  there  was  every  evidence  of  spring. 
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and  the  change  in  a  single  day  to  bahiiy  summer 
was  dehghtful  to  us,  worn  out  by  the  cold  weather 
and  heavy  snow.  We  spent  fifteen  days  in  Salt 
Lake  City  and  then  went  on  to  Bannack,  then  in 
Idaho.  We  reached  there  April  27,  1863,  and 
camped  on  Bannack  flats.  Later  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  an  attack  by  the  road  agents  upon  the  Ban- 
nack Indians  in  the  vicinity,  who,  they  claimed,  had 
threatened  to  kill  eleven  miners  that  had  left  Ban- 
nack the  preceding  autumn,  and  in  the  fight  'Old 
Brag,'  a  cripple,  and  three  other  Indians  were 
killed." 

Mr.  Whitcomb  engaged  in  miring  at  Bannack 
until  the  time  of  the  stampede  to  Alder  gulch,  the 
greatest  placer  camp  in  the  history  of  gold  seeking, 
and  remained  there  until  August,  when,  in  company 
with  Col.  DeLacy  and  his  party  of  forty-four  men 
he  started  for  Snake  river,  to  prospect  for  gold,  said 
to  have  been  discovered  there.  .Soon  learning  the 
falsity  of  the  report  the  party  disbanded  and  Mr. 
\Vhitcomb.  with  four  others,  proceeded  to  Yellow- 
stone lake,  by  way  of  Madison  river,  passing  down 
Yankee  Jim's  canyon,  crossing  the  east  Gallatin  and 
eventually  reaching  Virginia  City  in  November, 
.  thus  making  one  of  the  initial  expeditions  into  what 
is  now  the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Mr.  Whit- 
comb passed  the  winter  at  Vivian  gulch,  twelve 
miles  from  Virginia  City :  it  was  at  the  time  the 
\igilance  Committee  was  making  such  strenuous 
et^orts  to  do  away  with  the  highwaymen  who  men- 
aced life  and  property  on  every  hand.  He  person- 
ally witnessed  the  execution  of  George  Ives,  the  first 
road  agent  hung  in  the  state,  and  that  of  five  others 
who  were  hung  in  Virginia  City  early  one  morning. 
Later  several  others  expiated  their  crimes  at  the 
rope's  end.  "Desperate  deeds  requirin,g  desperate 
remedies,"  the  honest  men  of  the  mining  camps  had 
no  other  course  than  the  summary  execution  of  such 
miscreants,  the  processes  of  law  being  easily  evaded 
at  that  early  period.  During  the  first  seven  years 
of  his  residence  in  Montana  Mr.  Whitcomb  devoted 
his  attention  largely  to  placer  mining;  and  on  Silver 
creek,  where  good  sluicing  was  possible,  he  aver- 
aged about  $15  per  day.  In  1865  Mr.  Whitcomb 
had  taken  up  a  pre-emption  claim  of  t6o  acres  of 
meadow  land  in  the  beautiful  Prickly  Pear  valley, 
and  this  property  he  still  owns.  When  he 
abandoned  mining,  in  1869,  he  located  the  fine 
ranch  of  160  acres  on  which  he  now  makes  his 
home,  which  is  just  to  the  south  of  the  fine  building 
erected  by  the  Montana  Wesleyan  L^niversity.  In 
1890  he  donated  ten  acres  of  the  homestead  to  the 


university  and  sold  143  acres,  retauiing  the  re- 
maining five  acres  for  a  residence  place.  In  1893 
he  erected  a  fine  brick  residence  of  modern  archi- 
tectural design,  and  here  the  family  have  since  re- 
sided, Mr.  Whitcomb's  past  well-directed  opera- 
tions having  yielded  a  handsome  competence.  The 
attention  he  gave  to  farming  and  stock-raising-  after 
leaving  the  mines  was  also  signally  prospered,  be- 
cause he  ever  had  the  confidence  a"'l  esteem  of  all  he 
met  in  the  various  relations  of  life. 

His  political  support  is  given  to  the  Republican 
])arty,  so  far  as  national  isssues  are  involved,  l-'ra- 
ternally  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  for  many  years.  On  June 
29,  1 87 1,  Mr.  Whitcomb  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Catharine  A.  Durgen,  who  was  born  in  Maine, 
coming  to  Bannack  in  1862.  She  was  one  of  the 
noble  pioneer  women  of  Montana  and  narrowl\- 
escaped  being  killed  in  the  great  Indian  massacre  of 
that  year.  She  died  on  November  23,  1888.  In 
1 891  JMr.  Whitcomb  married  Mrs.  JMargaret  Kit- 
son,  the  widow  of  John  Kitson,  and  the  daughter  of 
Edward  Welsh,  of  Massachusetts.  By  her  first 
marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  three  children — 
Mary,  Walter  and  Charles;  by  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Whitcomb  one  daughter — Efifa  May.  Mr.  Whit- 
comb also  has  an  adopted  son,  John  Edwin  Whit- 
comb, who  is  now  on  the  ranch  on  East  Half-Mile 
creek.  Cascade  county.  Mr.  Whitcomb  keeps  on  this 
ranch  an  average  of  600  head  of  cattle,  but  in  1887 
sold  out  the  horses  except  what  are  needed  for 
ranch   purposes. 


n^HE  GREAT  FALLS  IRON  WORKS,  of 
1  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  were  founded  in  1890  by  L. 
.S.  Woodbury  and  partners.  It  was  a  private  insti- 
tution until  1892,  when  a  stock  company  was  or- 
.ganized  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  officered  by  L. 
.S.  Woodbury,  president ;  Paris  Gibson,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Miss  L.  A.  Woodbury,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  L.  S.  Woodbury,  the  original  promoter 
of  this  important  industry,  was  born  in  Hillsbor- 
ough county,  N.  H.  His  parent?  were  Seth  and 
Mary  R.  (Batchelor)  Woodbury,  both  natives  of 
Massachusetts.  The  father.  Seth  Woodbury,  Jr., 
followed  his  trade  of  tanner  and  currier,  coming 
from  Massachusetts  to  New  Hampshire,  where  he 
conducted  business  until  his  death  at  fifty-two  years 
of  age.  Mr.  Woodbury's  mother  is  still  living. 
The  grandfather  was  also  a  Seth  Woodbury,  and  he 
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was  a  sea  captain,  comniaiidiiig  some  of  the  largest 
ships  at  that  time  saiUng  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  He  had  retired  from  the 
sea  some  years  before  his  death,  which  occurred  at 
the  age  of  ninety-six  in  New  Hampshire. 

L.  S.  Woodbury  was  reared  and  euucated  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  there,  after  his  graduation  from  an 
excellent  high  school,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  success  by  thoroughly  learning  the  machin- 
ist's trade  in  all  its  branches.  He  worked  in 
various  tool  shops,  on  steam  fire  engines,  locomo- 
tives, and  woodworking  machinery,  continuing  at 
this  for  a  number  of  years,  and  then  he  began  rail- 
roading, and  his  field  was  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  Beginning  as  a  foreman  in  the  ma- 
chine shops,  he  was  connected  with  mis  business  for 
several  years,  and  until  the  Civil  war.  During  the 
four  years  of  that  eventful  period  of  our  history  he 
served  in  the  United  States  navy  as  an  assistant  en- 
gineer. In  1865  he  resigned  his  position  on  the 
United  States  frigate  Powhatan,  and  again  took  up 
the  occupations  of  civil  life.  He  was  then  made 
superintendent  of  the  Hope  iron  works  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  continuing  here  for  a  year.  Following 
this  he  was  made  consulting  engineer  and  superin- 
tendent of  machinery  for  Sheppard,  Morse  &  Co., 
of  P>urlington,  \t.,  and  later  he  became  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  B.  S.  Nichols  &  Co*.,  iron  manufac- 
turers, and  with  this  firm  he  remained  a  number  of 
years.  In  1879  Mr.  Woodbury  A^-ent  to  Michigan, 
where  subsequently  he  became  assistant  general  su- 
i.crintendent  of  the  Calumet  Hecla  Mining  Coin- 
pany.  Later  he  was  general  manager  of  the  Cana- 
dian Copper  Company's  mines  at  Sudbury,  Ontario. 
Resigning  in  1890,  he  came  to  Great  Falls  and 
founded  the  iron  works  of  which  he  is  president. 

Mr.  Woodbury  is  also  interested  in  a  number  of 
mining  companies  in  this  state.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  and 
the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  so 
that  in  every  way  he  is  qualified  for  the  work  to 
which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  It  is  to  men  of  his 
mechanical  powers  and  mentality  that  the  United 
States  is  indebted  for  the  country's  rapid  advance 
as  a  world  power  and  its  development  in  mechanical 
progress  and  invention.  In  mechanical  engineer- 
ing and  construction  America  leads  the  world.  To 
this  grand  success  the  inventive  genius  of  New 
England  has  largely  contributed,  and  in  Mr.  Wood- 
bury Great  Falls  has  an  able  representative  of  this 
class  of  progressive  men.  Mr.  Woodbury  was 
made  a  Roval  Arch  Mason  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  and 


he  is  also  one  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. He  was  married  in  New  Hampshire  to  Miss 
Emma  E.  Wayne,  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and 
they  have  five  children,  Fred  E.,  a  well  known  min- 
ing man :  Mary  C,  Laurietta  A.,  Josephine  A.  and 
Florentine.  Mr.  \\'oodbury  is  a  Republican,  but  he 
has  never  taken  an  active  part  in  political  aft'airs.  ."V 
public-spirited  citizen,  energetic  and  progressive,  he 
numbers  a  host  of  friends  and  is  '^steemed  and  re- 
spected by  all. 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  WOOLMAN.— Witnessing 
the  magic  growth  of  Montana,  and  doing  his 
full  part  toward  advancing  its  prosperity  and  the 
supremacy  of  Helena,  his  home  city,  and  at  pres- 
ent United  States  marshal  for  Montana,  Joseph  P. 
Woolman  was  born  in  Woodstown,  Salem  county, 
N.  J.  His  English  ancestors  came  to  this  country 
in  1678,  and  his  great-great-uncle  John  Woohnan, 
was  a  noted  Quaker  preacher  of  New  Jersey.  He 
is  the  son  of  James  and  Mary  Ann  (Pedrick) 
Woolman,  natives  of  New  Jersey,  where  his  father 
was  born  in  1804,  and  of  the  eleven  children 
of  his  parents  seven  are  living.  James  Woolman 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and  his  wife  at  that 
of  seventy-five.  He  was  a  farmer  and  a  leather 
manufacturer.  Both  were  birthright  members  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Until  he  was  nineteen 
years  old  Joseph  P.  Woolman,  the  fourth  child  of 
the  family,  worked  on  the  old  homestead.  He  re- 
ceived his  elementary  education  at  the  public 
schools  of  Woodstown,  and  this  was  supplemented 
by  attendance  at  the  state  normal  school  at  Millers- 
ville.  Pa.  He  subsequently  was  for  a  short  time  a 
successful  teacher  and  then  accepted  a  position  in  a 
wholesale  and  retail  store  in  Philadelphia.  In  1864 
he  started  across  the  plains  for  far-away  Idaho. 
The  pioneers  of  those  early  territorial  days  will  un- 
derstand what  such  an  undertaking  implied.  It  was 
a  trip  combining  hardship,  daily  and  nightly  peril 
and  continual  anxiety,  but  stopping  in  Utah,  Mr. 
Woolman  passed  the  first  winter  in  teaching  at  Cen- 
terville,  near  the  populous  Mormon  metropolis.  Salt 
Lake  City.  Thus  deflected  from  his  original  des- 
tination, the  next  year  he  came  to  Helena,  and  here 
for  a  time  he  engaged  in  placer  mining  in  Last 
Chance  gulch,  where  Helena  now  stands.  Later 
he  conducted  merchandising  for  a  number  of  years 
successfully.  At  present  (1901)  he  is  diversifying 
his  industries,  being  heavily  interested  in  sheep,  real 
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estate  and  merchandising  at  Dawson,  Yukon  Terri- 
tory, Canada,  as  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Holman, 
Miller  &  Co.  He  is  also  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
at  one  time  celebrated  Jay  Gould  mine. 

Politically  Mr.  Woolman  has  always  been  a  Re- 
publican, an  active  worker  in  the  interests  of  his 
party,  standing-  high  in  its  councils.  For  two  years 
he  served  with  distinction  as  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican territorial  central  committee,  and  served 
during  1898  and  1899  as  chairman  of  the  Montana 
Republican  state  central  committee.  In  1876  he 
represented  Montana  at  the  centennial  exposition 
at  Philadelphia,  and  was  appointed  commissioner  to 
the  Paris  exposition  of  1878.  In  1879  Mr.  Wool- 
man  was  appointed  auditor  of  the  territory  of  Mon- 
tana by  Governor  Potts,  and  was  re-appointed  by 
Governors  Crosby  and  Carpenter,  serving  eight 
years  in  all.  In  1894  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  in  the  location  of  the  state  cap- 
ital during  the  memorable  contest  between  Helena 
and  Anaconda.  In  1880  Mr.  Woolman  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Glendinen,  of  Ohio, 
who  died  in  1890.  He  was  again  married,  in  1893, 
to  Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Goodwin,  a  native  of  Dela- 
ware. In  1897  Mr.  Woolman  was  appointed  by 
President  McKinle)'  United  States  marshal  for 
A'lontana,  the  duties  of  which  office  he  is  now  ably 
discharging.  In  business  life  and  among  his  per- 
sonal associates  Mr.  Woolman  is  highly  esteemed 
and  he  has  the  confidence,  not  only  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  resides,  but  of  the  people  of  the 
state  at  large.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  force 
of  character,  rare  executive  ability  and  of  the  strict- 
est probity. 


HON.  SAMUEL  WORD,  a  pioneer  and  an  emi- 
nent citizen  of  Helena,  who  came  west  before 
there  was  even  a  territory  of  Montana,  is  still  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state  in  which  he  has  been  an  important 
factor.  Among  the  early  settlers  of  South  Caro- 
lina were  his  ancestors,  coming  from  Scotland  pre- 
vious to  the  American  Revolution.  From  two  of 
these,  brothers,  sprang  the  Words  now  scattered 
throughout  Virginia  and  other  southern  states. 
Samuel  Word  is  the  son  of  William  and  Susan 
Boyd  (Banton)  Word.  His  father  was  born  in 
Powell's  Valley,  Tenn.,  in  1808,  and  removed,  a 
young  man,  from  Tennessee  to  Knox  county,  Ky., 
where  he  was  married,  and  where  Samuel  was  born 
at  Barboursville,  on  January  tq,  1837.     The  Words 


then  went  to  Somerset,  Pulaski  county,  and  sub- 
sequently in  1856  to  Kansas,  and  thence  to  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  Here  the  father  died  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age.  His  wife  survived  him  a 
short  time  and  passed  away  at  about  the  same  age. 
The  occupation  of  the  father  was  that  of  a  farmer, 
and  both  he  and  his  good  wife  were  devoted  Chris- 
tians, of  the  faith  of  Alexander  Campbell.  In  dif- 
ferent public  schools  Samuel  Word  secured  the 
rudiments  of  an  education.  In  those  days  facilities 
for  scholastic  training  were  far  from  what  there 
are  in  the  present  era  of  thriving  schools  and  richly 
endowed  universities,  but  the  taste  for  learning  was 
just  as  strong  (and  possibly  stronger)  in  young 
Word  as  it  is  today  among  our  children.  His 
early  predilection  was  for  the  law,  and  he  developed 
a  greater  desire  for  it  the  more  he  knew  of  it.  Ac- 
cordingly he  entered  the  office  of  Andrew  J.  James, 
afterwards  attorney-general  of  Kentucky,  and  ap- 
plied himself  assiduously,  but  found  himself  handi- 
capped by  the  deficiencies  of  his  education,  and  also 
by  the  want  of  financial  means.  The  latter  diffi- 
culty he  sought  to  conquer  by  instructing  others. 
After  teaching  for  a  time  (meanwhile  keeping  up  his 
law  studies)  he  entered  Bethany  College,  Va., 
where  he  continued  until  his  health  failed,  when  he 
returned  home  for  rest  and  recuperation,  and  that 
obtained  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Silas  Wood- 
son, afterwards  governor  of  Missouri.  Under  this 
competent  instructor  he  continued  his  studies  until 
1858,  and  then  entered  upon  his  professional  career 
at  Oregon,  Holt  county.  Mo.,  having  obtained  a 
license  to  practice  law.  In  company  with  his  part- 
ner. Col.  James  Foster,  he  soon  acquired  a  lucrative 
practice.  He  here  became  acquainted  with  and  later 
married  Miss  Sarah  Margaret  Foster.  She  was 
bom  in  Clay  county.  Mo.,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry, 
her  father  being  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  her  mother, 
formerly  Miss  Helen  J.  Thompson,  of  Scotch  de- 
scent. They  have  four  children,  William  F.,  a 
prominent  mining  engineer  of  Butte:  Robert  Lee, 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court ;  Charles  F.  and  May. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Word,  ambitious  to 
obtain  success  at  an  early  day,  started  west.  Mon- 
tana was  then  embraced  by  Idaho  territory,  but  ;t 
was  to  the  central  point  of  Alder  gulch,  a  place  mem- 
orable in  mining  history,  that  Mr.  Word  directed 
his  steps.  He  arrived  there  in  1863  and  at  once  en- 
gaged in  mining,  but  the  sagacity  of  Mr.  Word 
early  convinced  him  that  he  could  more  readily 
acquire  a  competence  by  his  profession  than 
through    the    oftentimes    disappointing   labor   of   a 
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miner.  So  he  became  an  attorney  at  Alder  gulch, 
Mont.  One  year  later  he  returned  to  Missouri, 
settled  his  business  affairs  in  the  "states"  and 
brought  his  wife  to  Virginia  City. 

In  1865  Mr.  Word  was  appointed  b\'  Governor 
Edgerton  territorial  prosecuting  attorney  to  fill  an 
unexpired  term  in  the  First  judicial  district.  His 
abilities  for  this  position  were  soon  manifest,  and  he 
was  afterwards  elected  to  the  office  in  which  he 
served  with  distinction  two  years.  For  nine  years 
he  was  counsel  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  It 
is  claimed  that  j\Ir.  Word,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Jefferson  Lowrey  and  Mr.  Mallory,  imparted  great 
impetus  to  the  mining  industry  in  the  territory  in 
1884-5.  It  was  he  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
placing  the  stock  of  the  famous  Drum  Lummon 
mine  on  the  market,  and  their  efforts  certainly  did 
much  to  increase  activity  in  mining  in  Montana. 
To  Mr.  Word  is  largely  due  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  coal  industry  of  the  state.  In  company 
with  Hon.  Walter  Cooper  and  others  he  opened  its 
first  coal  fields.  They  obtained  the  Rocky  Fork 
coal  fields,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  utilize  them, 
interesting  these  distinguished  men  in  the  enter- 
prise :  Samuel  T.  Hauser,  Henry  Villard,  Thomas 
F.  Oakes,  then  president  of  the  Northern  Pacific; 
James  L.  Piatt  and  James  B.  Hubbell.  A  railroad 
of  fifty  miles  was  built  from  Laurel  to  Red  Lodge, 
where  the  coal  fields  were  located.  Other  coal 
fields  have  since  been  developed,  but  this  was  the 
initial  operation  in  developing  one  of  Montana's 
leading  industrial   resources. 

Mr.  Word  is  an  active  Democrat.  In  the  various 
campaigns  in  which  his  party  has  been  a  figure  he 
has  done  much,  both  on  the  stump  and  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  party,  to  win  success. 

In  1897  Mr.  Word  went  to  Dawson  City,  Alaska, 
as  counsel  of  the  North  American  Transportation 
Company,  where  he  remained  until  June,  1900. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  Cape  Nome,  where  he  is 
now  temporarily  located.  Mr.  Word  was  speaker  of 
the  Eleventh  Montana  legislative  assembly,  of  1879, 
when  it  was  convened  in  extraordinary  session.  He 
stands  high  in  Freemasonry.  He  was  grand  master 
of  Masons  of  Montana  m  1887,  and  is  a  member  of 
all  its  branches  and  a  Shriner.  To  say  that  Hon. 
Samuel  Word  is  one  of  Montana's  best  and  most 
representative  citizens  is  small  praise  of  one  whose 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  commonwealth  have  been  so 
beneficent.  But  words  were  never  more  fitlv 
spoken,  and  this  will  be  endorsed  by  a  wide  circle 
of  personal  and  business  acquaintances.     A  strong 


man  of  affairs,  of  great  executive  ability  and  high 
integrity,  he  has  won  for  himself  a  place  second  to 
none  of  the  pioneers  of  the  early  'sixties. 


PHILIP   H.    POINDEXTER.— In   compiling   a 
work  devoted  to  representative  men  of  a  young 
and   growing   state,   the   life   records   of  the   early 
pioneers  can  never  be  ignored.     They  are  in  truth 
the  real  founders  and  their  names  will  ever  be  as- 
sociated with  its  history.     While  Montana  is  more 
generally   known   through   her   great   mineral   pro- 
ductions, undeveloped  mines  and  natural  resources. 
she  also  enjoys  a  high  reputation  and  is   famous 
for  her   extensive   ranches    devoted   to   high-grade 
cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  an  industry  that  has  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  capitalists  from  abroad  and 
been  the  means  of  placing  the  thrifty  pioneer  in 
the  front  rank  of  Montana's  progressive  men.     Of 
the  latter  class  Mr.   Poindexter,  of  Poindexter  & 
Orr,  is  a  worthy  type.     The  firm  was  among  the 
first  to  engage  in  the  business,  and  as  the  years 
passed  the  scope  and  importance  of  its  operations 
so  increased  that  no  concern  in  the  state  was  better 
known  or  had  a  higher  reputation.     The  partner- 
ship formed  with  the  late  William  C.  Orr  had  its 
inception  fully  forty-five  years  ago  and  continued 
until  the  death  of  his  honored  friend  and  coadjutor, 
Mr.  Orr,  in   May,   1901.     On  other  pages  of  this 
work  will  be  found  the  memoir  of  Mr.  Orr,  whose 
life  history  was  so  intimately  woven  with  that  of 
our  subject.     Philip  H.  Poindexter  is  a  native  of 
the   Old   Dominion,   where  his   ancestors,   paternal 
and   maternal,   located    during   colonial    days.     He 
was  born  in  Danville,  Pittsylvania  county,  Septem- 
ber 5,   1831,  being  fourth  of  the  nine  children  of 
Watson  G.  and  Judith  S.   (Boyd)    Poindexter,  the 
former  a  native  of  Lynchburg,  and  of  sterling  old 
French  stock.     He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
the   old   Dominion,    learned   the   trade   of   cabinet- 
making,    to    which    he    devoted    his    a|ttention    for 
many    years.      His    father    was    a    member    of    a 
Virginia  regiment  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Cowpens,  but 
recovered   and   rejoined  his   regiment,   with  which 
he  served  until   victory  crowned  the  arms  of  the 
Continental    army.      He    was    in   the   command   of 
Gen.  Greene  during  the  latter  part  of  his  service. 
The    mother    of    our    subject,    also    a    native    of 
Virginia,  was  a  grand  representative  of  ancestors 
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who  early  migrated   to   the   Virginia   colony    from 
Ireland. 

About  the  year  1839  Watson  G.  Poindexter  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Missouri,  locating  in 
Franklin  county,  where  he  passed  the  residue  of 
his  life,  his  death  occurring  in  1848,  after  which 
the  family  removed  to  the  city  of  St.  Louis.  The 
mother  died  in  Montana  in  1875,  having  made  her 
home  with  our  subject  since  1871.  After  receiving 
a  good  English  education  in  the  public  schools, 
Philip  H.  Poindexter  secured  a  clerical  position  in 
a  mercantile  house  in  St.  Louis,  and  there  learned 
bookkeeping.  In  1852  Mr.  Poindexter  determined 
to  seek  his  fortunes  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  started  on  the  long  trip 
across  the  plains  aiid  over  the  mountains  to  Cali- 
fornia. There  were  but  three  in  the  party,  equipped 
with  mule  teams  and  wagons  loaded  with  pro- 
visions. Five  months  were  consumed  in  making 
the  journey,  and  were  fortunate  in  having  but  one 
brush  with  the  Indians,  which  occurred  at  the  lava 
beds  in  northern  California.  Being  one  of  the  first 
trains  composed  of  white  men  to  travel  through 
that  section  of  the  country,  Mr.  Poindexter  and 
his  companions  were  fortunate  in  joining  a  com- 
pany of  emigrants,  also  making  the  trip,  and  in 
the  fight  with  the  Indians  three  of  their  number 
were  wounded  and  many  of  the  Indians  killed. 
Our  subject  proceeded  to  the  gold  mining  districts 
of  northern  California,  worked  placer  claims  on 
Humbug  river  until  1856,  when  he  became  as- 
sociated with  William  C.  Orr  in  the  raising  of 
cattle,  acquiring  an  interest  in  a  ranch  upon  which 
•Mr.  Orr  had  filed  claim.  They  opened  a  meat 
market  at  the  mines,  and  Mr.  Poindexter  assumed 
charge  of  the  same,  while  his  partner  gave  his 
attention  to  the  management  of  the  ranch.  In 
1862  they  disposed  of  the  butcher  shop,  but  con- 
tinued in  the  stock  business  in  Shasta  valley.  In 
1865  they  learned  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Mon- 
tana, then  a  portion  of  Idaho  territory,  and  Mr. 
Orr  started  for  this  section  with  a  band  of  cattle, 
driving  the  stock  through  to  the  Beaverhead  valley 
where  he  wintered  the  same,  selling  the  cattle  the 
following  spring  and  returning  to  California  for 
more.  In  the  summer  of  1866  all  the  remaining 
cattle  and  sheep  owned  by  the  firm  in  California 
were  driven  through  to  Montana  by  Mr.  Pondexter, 
his  partner  having  located  the  present  home  ranch 
of  the  firm  in  Beaverhead  valley.  They  continued 
to  add  to  their  landed  estate  and  now  have  an 
aggregate  area  of  16,000  acres,  including  some  of 


the  most  valuable  land  in  Beaverhead  county,  in 
addition  to  which  there  is  leased  10,000  acres  of 
school  land.  The  firm  were  among  the  first  to 
bring  stock,  cattle  and  sheep  into  ^Montana,  and 
their  operations  have  been  conducted  upon  a  most 
extensive  scale,  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  of  the 
highest  grade  being  raised  in  large  numbers. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  breeding 
of  fine  draft  horses,  and  the  firm  has  made  many 
direct  importations  of  full  blooded  stock  from 
England  and  France,  the  horses  being  known 
throughout  the  Union.  The  firm  own  a  large 
stock  ranch  in  Custer  county  and  no  concern  in  the 
state  enjoys  a  higher  reputation  or  has  conducted 
business  with  better  discretion.  The  firm  name  is 
still  retained,  the  estate  of  Mr.  Orr  retaining  its 
interests,  and  is  representative  of  thorough 
reliability  and  extensive  operations. 

In  his  political  adherency  Mr.  Poindexter  is  a 
stanch  supporter  of  the  principles  and  policies  of 
the  Democratic  party,  and  in  1872  he  was  chosen 
to  represent  Beaverhead  county  in  the  territorial 
legislature.  He  has  ever  been  known  as  public- 
spirited,  with  deep  interest  in  all  that  tends  to 
the  development  of  the  state's  resources,  lending 
his  influence  and  aid  to  worthy  enterprises  and 
contributing  in  large  measure  to  the  progress  of 
the  commonwealth  through  the  normal  channels 
of  industrial  activity.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  Dillon  Lodge  No.  30,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Dillon 
Chapter  No.  7,  R.  A.  M.;  St.  Elmo  Commandery 
No.  8,  K.  T.,  and  in  1894  was  high  priest  of  the 
grand  chapter  of  the  state. 

April  8,  1869,  Mr.  Poindexter  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Baxter,  who  was  born 
near  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  a  daughter  of 
Tyrie  Sappington,  also  a  native  of  Missouri,  his 
father  having  located  in  St.  Louis  when  it  was  but 
a  diminutive  French  village.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Poindexter  seven  children  were  born,  and  five  of 
the  number  are  living  at  the  present  time.  The 
devoted  wife  and  mother  was  summoned  into 
eternal  rest  in  January,  1887,  and  since  the  sad 
event  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Kingsbury,  has  presided 
over  the  beautiful  family  home,  a  fine  residence  of 
modern  architectural  design  and  equipments,  lo- 
cated near  the  city  of  Dillon.  Of  the  five  children 
we  enter  brief  record  as  follows:  Henry  T.,  a 
graduate  of  Stanford  LTniversity,  Cal..  married 
Miss  May  McHenry,  and  is  a  mining  engineer  in 
Nevada;  Frances  S.  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  W.  V. 
Kingsbury,  of  Dillon ;  Emma  May   Is  the  wife  of 
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Frank  Cooney,  who  is  engaged  in  the  grocery  busi- 
ness in  Butte;  George  G.  is  a  student  in  the  \\'est- 
ern  Military  Academy  at  Ahon.  111. ;  and  Walter  is 
attending  school  at  Dillon. 


ROBERT  LEE  WORD.— It  must  be  held  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  to  have  served  on  the  bench 
of  the  supreme  court  of  any  of  the  great  common- 
wealths of  the  Union,  and  this  distinction  has  come 
to  Robert  Lee  Word,  while  the  precedence  thus  ac- 
corded him  was  all  the  more  notable  from  the  fact 
that  in  serving  as  associate  justice  of  the  supreme 
tribunal  in  Montana  he  was  the  youngest  of  all  who 
have  ever  been  called  to  this  dignified  position. 
This  circumstance  oflfers  unequivocal  testimony  to 
the  professional  ability  and  high  standing  of  Judge 
Word  and,  connected  with  the  career  of  his  distin- 
guished father,  to  whom  specific  reference  is  made 
in  this  work,  it  is  but  consistent  that  we  here  enter 
brief  record  of  the  son.  He  is  one  of  Montana's 
native  sons,  born  in  Virginia  City,  on  June  22,  1866. 
the  son  of  Hon.  Samuel  and  Sarah  Margaret  (Fos- 
ter) Word.  He  received  the  best  of  educational  ad- 
vantages, his  earlier  school  attendance  being  supple- 
mented by  discipline  and  training  in  some  of  the 
leading  schools  of  the  nation,  first  at  the  high  school 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  then  at  Exeter,  N.  H.,  where 
he  became  a  student  in  that  best  of  all  preparatory 
schools,  historic  Phillips  Academy,  to  prepare  him- 
self for  Yale.  However,  his  health  became  so 
impaired  as  to  necessitate  a  cessation  of  his  studies 
and  a  season  of  rest  and  recuperation.  This 
changed  his  plans,  for  instead  of  preparing  foi 
Yale  he  entered  the  office  of  his  father  and  began 
the  reading  of  law.  In  1890  he  matriculated  in  the 
law  school  of  Columbia  (N.  Y.)  University,  where 
he  completed  a  course  in  the  class  of  1891.  Return- 
ing to  Helena,  he  was  duly  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  state,  and  became  associated  with  the  law  firm 
of  Word  &  Smith,  of  which  his  distinguished  father 
was  senior  member,  which  then  became  Word, 
Smith  &  Word,  and,  later,  upon  the  retirement  of 
his  father,  the  firm  became  Smith  &  Word. 

That  the  business  conducted  by  these  firms  has 
ever  been  one  of  distinctively  representative  order  the 
records  of  jurisprudence  in  the  state  bear  unmistak- 
able evidence.  From  1887  until  1889  Judge  Word 
served  as  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Montana, 
and  in  June,  1899,  he  was  appointed  associate  justice 
of  this  tribunal  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Judge 


William  H.  Hunt.  He  served  upon  the  supreme 
bench  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  with  ability 
and  distinction,  and  then  resumed  active  legal 
practice  with  Charles  F.  ^^'ord  in  January,  1901, 
under  the  firm  name  of  \\'ord  &  Word. 

In  politics  Judge  Word  gives  an  unswerving 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  is  an  influential 
exponent  of  its  principles  and  policies  and  an  active 
worker  in  its  cause.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  is 
schooled  in  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  is  a  skilled 
dialectician  and  a  safe  and  conservative  counsel,  his 
strength  being  fortified  by  careful  and  comprehen- 
sive study  and  by  his  service  on  the  supreme  bench. 
On  November  14,  1900,  Judge  Word  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Augusta  C.  Jones,  daughter  of 
Alexander  W.  Jones,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  in  which  state 
she  was  born. 


WILLIAM  F.  WORD.— A  worthy  scion  of  one 
of  the  most  honored  pioneer  families  of  ■Mon- 
tana and  one  of  its  progressive  and  able  business 
men,  William  Foster  Word  has  practically  passed 
his  entire  life  here.  He  was  born  on  December  29, 
1861,  in  Oregon.  Holt  county,  ]\Io..  the  son  of 
Samuel  and  Sarah  Margaret  (Foster")  Word,  and 
his  father  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pioneer 
citizens  of  Montana  and  a  representative  member  of 
its  bar.  (See  sketch  elsewhere  in  this  volume.) 
William  F.  Word  was  about  three  and  a  half  years 
of  age  when,  in  June,  1865,  he  was  brought  to  Mon- 
tana by  his  mother,  who  came  up  the  ^Missouri  river 
to  join  her  husband,  who  had  located  in  Virginia 
City,  Mont.,  in  1863.  The  family  resided  in  \'ir- 
ginia  City  until  1885,  and  William  was  a  student  in 
the  first  school  established  in  that  famous  mining 
town.  In  1876  Mr.  Word  went  to  Missouri,  and 
entered  the  Kemper  family  school  at  Booneville. 
He  made  the  trip  from  Montana  alone,  being  then 
sixteen  years  of  age,  going  by  stage  to  Franklin, 
Utah,  where  he  took  the  Brigham  Young  narrow- 
gauge  railroad,  which  made  connections  with  other 
railroads  at  Ogden.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
Kemper  school  in  1879.  and  then  went  to  .Vnn  Ar- 
bor, Mich.,  where  he  graduated  in  the  high  school, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1880  he  entered  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  celebrated  University  of  Michigan,  at 
Ann  Arbor,  and  there  not  only  took  the  classical 
course  but  all  studies  of  the  university  bearing  upon 
mining.     In  1884  Mr.  Word  made  a  trip  to  Europe 
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in  the  interests  of  important  Montana  mining  propo- 
sitions, and  then  returned  to  Ann  Arbor  to  complete 
his  studies.  He  was  graduated  from  the  Universit)- 
of  Michigan  with  the  class  of  1885,  and  was  the 
first  Montana  man  to  graduate  in  the  mining 
department. 

Mr.  Word  returned  to  Montana  full}'  equipped 
to  intelligently  become  identified  with  mining. 
P'rom  1885  until  i8go  he  was  engaged  in  timber  con- 
tracting in  Butte  in  addition  to  his  mining  interests, 
and  in  1893  he  assumed  charge  of  mining  property 
in  Madison  county  and  was  thus  engaged  for  one 
year.  In  the  spring  of  1894  he  was  placed  in  cliarge 
of  mines  in  which  he  was  an  owner,  at  Empire,  near 
]\larysville,  Mont.,  and  continued  development  until 
the  mines  were  sold.  Mr.  Word  also  owned  inter- 
ests in  various  other  valuable  mines,  including  the 
Iron  Mountain,  in  which  he  held  at  one  time  consid- 
erable amount  of  stock.  In  December,  1898,  Mr. 
Word  came  to  Butte  as  an  expert  and  consulting  en- 
gineer for  the  Butte  &  Boston  and  the  Boston  & 
Montana  Mining  Companies,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained two  years,  when  he  assumed  his  present  re- 
sponsible and  e.xacting  position  as  superintendent  of 
the  mines  of  the  Colorado  Mining  Company.  Mr. 
Word  is  thoroughly  skilled  in  his  profession  and  is 
an  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  modern  min- 
ing methods.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of 
Montana  Pioneers,  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  of  the  National  Geographical  So- 
ciety and  of  the  Montana  Society  of  Mining  Engin- 
eers. Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Benevo- 
lent Protective  Order  of  Elks.  At  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
on  November  19,  1890,  Mr.  Word  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Alice  W.  Cowan.  Mr.  Word 
and  his  wife  are  both  representatives  of  old  \'ir- 
ginia  and  Kentucky  families,  one  ancestor  on  the 
paternal  side  having  been  captain  of  a  \  irginia  com  ■ 
pany  in  the  American  Revolution,  in  which  other 
members  of  the  family  were  also  active.  Mr.  ami 
Mrs.  Word  have  one  child. 


REV.  ANDREW  WORMSER,  M.  A.— He  to 
whose  life  history  we  now  direct  attention 
has  contributed  in  a  marked  degree  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  state,  and  stands 
forward  conspicuously  as  sponsor  for  one  of  the 
most  important  colonization  projects  given  in- 
ception in  this  section  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Worm- 
ser  is  a  native  of  Holland,  where  his  birth  occurred 


on  September  25,  1846.  His  parents,  Henry  W. 
and  Magdalene  (Arends)  Wormser,  both  of  whom 
were  Hollanders,  had  six  sons  and  seven  daugh- 
ters. The  father  resided  in  Holland  until  his 
death,  about  1888,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Hol- 
land East  and  West  India  Trading  Company,  as- 
sociated with  some  of  Holland's  most  dis- 
tinguished men,  among  them  being  t.iroen  \'an 
Prinsterer  Thorbecke,  the  eminent  statesman  and 
scholar,  Drs.  Isaac  Capadose  and  da  Costa  and 
the  great  poet,  Pilderdyke. 

Andrew  Wormser  attended  the  public  schools 
and  was  prepared  by  private  tutors  for  the  gym- 
nasium, from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1858,  at 
the  head  of  his  class.  He  then  became  manager 
,of  a  large  jute  company  at  Ryssen,  Holland,  and 
was  thus  engaged  for  nearly  three  years,  within 
which  time  he  determined  to  study  theology.  To 
this  end  he  made  a  trip  to  the  United  States,  and 
to  the  city  of  Holland,  Mich.,  where  had  been  es- 
tablished a  colony  of  Hollanders.  At  its  head 
was  Dr.  Van  Raalter,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Wormser's 
father  and  also  the  founder  of  Hope  College  at 
Holland,  Mich.,  the  official  city  of  the  colony.  Mr. 
Wormser  completed  a  post-graduate  course  of 
one  year  in  the  college,  receiving  the  degree  of 
A.  B..  and  entered  its  theological  department, 
where,  on  his  graduation  three  years  later,  he  was 
given  the  degree  of  M.  A.  Mr.  Wormser  then 
received  calls  to  the  pastorate  of  five  different 
churches,  but  declined  them  and  took  a'  mission 
field  in  Iowa. 

On  May  9,  1876,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Wormser  to  Miss  Anna  Hoedemaker, 
born  in  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  the  daughter  of  John 
A.  Hoedemaker,  a  native  of  Holland,  and  a  sister 
of  Dr.  Philip  J.  Hoedemaker,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  free  university  of  Amsterdam.  Mr. 
Wormser  took  his  bride  on  a  wedding  tour 
through  Europe,  and  while  in  Amsterdam  he  was 
l)roffered  the  pastorate  of  the  leading  English 
Presbyterian  church  in  that  city,  but  having  al- 
ready taken  the  work  in  Iowa,  he  decHned  the 
honor.  After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wormser  returned 
to  the  United  States  he  engaged  vigorously  in 
his  mission  work  for  three  years,  meeting  with 
marked  success  and  also  building  up  a  large  con- 
gregation. He  then  yielded  to  the  repeated  im- 
portunities of  the  First  Reformed  church  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  accepting  its  pastoral  charge  and 
continuing  his  ministrations  there  for  three  and 
one-half  years,  during  which  the  church  erected 
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iwo  chapels  in  the  growing  west  cHvision  of  the 
citv.  iNlrs.  Wonnser  was  ever  a  most  able  and 
devoted  coadjutor  of  her  husband,  there  and 
elsewhere.  While  in  Cleveland  they  became  inti- 
mate friends  of  President  Garfield  and  family,  and 
tluv  accepted  his  invitation  to  become  guests  at 
tiif  W  hite  House,  where  they  passed  a  few  days 
and  three  days  after  their  visit  they  were  horri- 
ned  to  learn  of  his  assassination. 

Air.  Wormser  resigned  his  Cleveland  pastorate  in 
1S82  by  reason  of  impaired  health,  and  the  next 
spring  accepted  a  call  to  the  l-"irst  Refnnrcd  ciiurch 
at  Cedar  Grove,  Wis.,  which  incumbency  he  retained 
five  years,  during  which  time  Mrs.  Wormser  gave 
personal  attention  to  the  education  of  neglected  and 
orphan  children,  taking  .some  of  them  into  her 
home,  where  they  were  tenderly  cared  for  until  able 
to  assume  the  personal  responsibilities  of  life.  While 
holding  this  pastoral  charge  Mr.  Wormser  received 
a  greater  number  of  calls  to  other  churches  than 
during  all  the  remaining  time  he  was  in  the  minis- 
try, the  total  being  twenty-two,  while  of  four  that 
came  to  him  near  its  close,  one  was  from  New  York 
citv,  ont  from  Chicago,  one  from  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
and  the  fourth  from.  Grand  Haven,  Mich.  He  ac- 
cepted the  last,  and  there  passed  another  five  years. 
In  the  second  year  of  this  pastorate  a  disastrous  fire 
visited  the  town  on  the  night  of  October  3,  1885, 
destroying  the  Cutler  House,  four  blocks  of  private 
residences  and  sweeping  away  their  new  parsonage, 
but  recently  erected,  and  also  the  "Big  church." 
Within  two  years  the  church  and  parsonage  had 
been  replaced  by  convenient  modern  structures,  but 
close  proximity  to  the  lake  caused  Mr.  Wormser  to 
become  so  afflicted  with  bronchial  troubles  that  his 
physicians  advised  him  to  seek  a  change  of  climate. 
This  led  to  his  locating  in  Montana,  where  he  in- 
tended to  enter  upon  mission  work  at  Fort  Benton, 
but,  in  harmony  with  the  requests  of  the  board  of 
home  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  he  trav- 
eled in  their  interests  throughout  the  state,  organiz- 
ing churches  and  opening  missiori  fields.  In  the 
two  years  he  was  in  this  work  he  organized  the 
synod  of  Montana,  and  was  its  first  president. 

He  was  for  six  years  a  resident  of  ISozcman,  and 
at  his  advice  Holland  colonists  began  to  settle  in  the 
fertile  Gallatin  valley,  until  some  thirty  families  had 
located.  The  success  of  this  colony  led  Mr.  Worm- 
ser to  open  up  a  new  colony,  in  Sweet  Grass  county, 
near  Big  Timber,  in  the  Yellowstone  valley.  He 
organized  for  this  purpose  the  Holland  Irrigation 
Canal  Company,  which  constructed  a  canal  thirteen 


miles  long.  In  this  locality  Mr.  Wormser  himself 
purchased  a  ranch  of  5,000  acres,  which  he  calls  the 
Deep  Park  ranch.  His  faith*  in  the  valley  was  thus 
demonstrated,  and  he  has  erected  a  commodious  and 
attractive  residence,  barns,  sheds,  '  orrals,  etc.,  and 
has  more  than  doubled  the  value  of  the  property. 
Here  he  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  having  now  a  herd  of  3,000 
sheep,  Merino  crossed  with  Shropshire  being  his 
favorite  type,  while  his  cattle  are  shorthorns  only. 

The  state  arid-land  commission  were  impressed 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  the  location  adopted 
by  Mr.  Wormser,  and  saw  that  here  was  already  a 
fine  nucleus  for  a  colony,  twenty-five  families  havmg 
located  through  the  efforts  of  the  Holland  Irrigation 
Canal  Company,  and  made  overtures  to  the  company 
to  sell  the  canal  property  to  the  state,  and  to  make  a 
contract  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  irrigating  system 
on  both  sides  of  the  Yellowstone  r'ver,  and  into  the 
old  Crow  Indian  reservation,  in  Carbon  county,  un- 
til, by  canals  covering  about  sixty-five  miles,  more 
than  50,000  acres  could  be  effectively  irrigated. 
The  deal  was  consummated  in  1898,  the  company 
taking  the  contract  and  giving  a  deed  to  the  prop- 
erty, the  bonds  of  the  state  being  accepted  in  pay- 
ment. Owing  to  difficulties  attending  their  sale  be- 
fore any  work  is  done  or  income  derived,  Mr. 
Wormser,  as  president  of  the  canal  company,  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  state  legislature  of  1901  asking 
the  state  to  guarantee  the  interest  on  the  bonds  for 
three  years,  the  state  to  be  protected  by  a  fund  pro- 
vided by  the  company.  In  the  hurry  of  business  in 
the  last  days  of  the  session,  the  bill  did  not  receive 
the  attention  it  merited,  and  Mr.  Wormser  is  now 
accomplishing  the  same  purpose  through  private 
sources.  With  this  great  system  of  canal  finished, 
the  most  solid  and  costly  in  the  country,  outside  of 
California,  and  costing  $500,000,  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  state  would  be  largely  advanced,  sine: 
the  lands  irrigated  would  accommodate  from  800  to 
:,ooo  families,  while  otherwise  they  are  of  slight 
value. 

Mr.  Wormser"s  indefatigable  energy  and  great 
executive  ability  never  have  cognizance  of  failure, 
and  he  anticipates  no  difficulty  in  completing  the  ca- 
nal system  and  peopling  this  section  with  the  best 
class  of  agriculturists.  He  has  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  venture,  and  will  not  cease  his  efforts  until  the 
desired  ends  are  attained.  He  is  laying  out  his  own 
grounds  on  the  plan  of  an  English  park,  aiming  to 
shov,'  what  the  maximum  possibilities  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  Yellowstone  vallev  may  become.     He 
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platted  and  laid  out  the  town  of  Worniser,  its  name 
being  adopted  by  the  people  while  he  was  in  New 
York.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  National  Irri- 
f^ation  Congress  for  three  years.  He  has  a  capacity 
for  the  conducting  of  enterprises  of  great  scope 
and  importance,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  the  state  must  be  held 
in  high  estimation.  He  is  deeply  interested  in  all 
that  stimulates  its  material  as  well  as  spiritual  pros- 
perity. In  politics  IMr.  Worniser  gives  his  support 
to  the  Republican  part)'. 


DR.  HENRY  J.  WIRTH,  of  Helena,  whose  prom- 
inence as  a  dentist  is  of  state  celebrity,  was 
born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  April  14,  i860.  His 
residence  of  ten  years  in  the  capital  city  has  annual- 
ly added  to  his  reputation,  not  only  as  an  expert  and 
skillful  operator,  but  as  a  broad-minded,  patriotic 
citizen,  of  progressive  views  and  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  municipality  in  which  he  resides  at  heart. 
He  is  a  son  of  A.  J.  and  Frances  Wirth,  and  he  was 
reared  in  Winona,  Minn.,  to  which  city  his  parents 
moved  when  he  was  quite  young.  His  education 
was  received  at  the  Minnesota  Normal  School,  at 
Winona,  whose  reputation  for  scholastic  advantages 
is  exceeded  by  no  other  similar  institution  in  the 
Tnited  States,  and  at  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
at  Minneapolis. 

Dr.  Wirth  studied  denistry  under  the  instruction 
of  Dr.  Walsh,  of  Winona,  and  having  thoroughly- 
mastered  his  profession,  he  made  an  extended  pro- 
fessional tour,  practicing  in  various  places  in  the 
I'nited  States.  In  1890  he  located  in  Helena,  and 
here  he  has  since  been  in  continuous  and  successful 
practice.  In  connection  with  his  large  and  lucrative 
business  as  a  dentist.  Dr.  Wirth  is  extensively  en- 
gaged in  mining,  having  interests  in  a  number  of 
valuable  properties.  Politically  he  is  an  active  Re- 
publican and  a  worker  of  extraordinary  ability  dur- 
ing the  campaigns.  He  never  allows  partisanism  to 
cross  the  door  of  friendship,  and  his  popularity 
among  all  parties  and  creeds  is  excelled  by  that  of 
no  other  citizen.  In  1899  he  was  elected  alderman 
from  the  Seventh  ward  of  Helena,  which  he  at  pres- 
ent represents.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  of  Broadwater  Camp  of  the  Woodmen 
of  the  World,  of  which  he  is  consul.  He  is  also 
treasurer  of  the  state  board  of  dental  examiners,  and 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  church.  In  1883  Dr. 
Wirth  was  united  in  marriage  to  Ella,  daughter  of 
Michael  Mitchell.     They  have  one  daughter,  P.essic. 


ATHOL  F.  WRIGHT.— Among  the  representa- 
tive citizens  of  Montana  whose  memories  retain 
the  record  of  her  annals  from  the  early  pioneer  days 
to  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  Mr. 
Wright,  who  for  nearly  two  score  of  years  has  been 
identified  with  the  business  life  of  the  old  city  of 
P>annack  and  is  still  there  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  honored  and  respected  as  one  of  the  sterl- 
ing pioneers  of  the  state.  Mr.  Wright  is  a  native  of 
Parke  county,  Ind.,  where  he  was  born  November 
6,  1839.  His  father,  Edmund  Wright,  was  born  in 
Kentucky,  whence  he  removed  to  Indiana  about  the 
year  1832,  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
Hoosier  state  and  there  devoting  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death.  He  married 
Mary  A.  Ferguson,  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  five  children,  of  whom  the 
subject  of  this  review  was  the  eldest. 

Athol  F.  Wright  was  reared'  to  the  sturdy  life  of 
the  farm  and  received  his  educational  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  county.  He  there  con- 
tinued to  be  identified  with  agricultural  pursuits  un- 
til 1859,  when  he  started  for  the  west,  stopping  for 
a  time  at  Paola,  Kan.  The  same  year  he  crossed  the 
plains  to  Fort  Union,  N.  M.,  as  a  driver  in  the  out- 
fit of  Majors,  Russell  &  Waddell,  government 
freighters.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  started  with  a 
party  for  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  but  while  en  route 
was  informed  of  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Bannack. 
IMont.,  then  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Idaho, 
whither  he  determined  to  go,  joining  the  stampede 
of  gold  seekers.  He  made  the  trip  by  way  of  the 
South  Platte  to  Julesburg,Colo. ;  thence  by  the  North 
Platte  and  Lander's  cutofif  to  Montana,  arriving  in 
Bannack  July  28,  1863,  thus  gaining  title  to  being- 
one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of  the  state.  He  pur- 
chased placer  claims  on  Nugget  Hill  and  engaged  in 
mining  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  In 
1868  he  established  a  bakery  in  Bannack,  conducting 
the  same  until  1870,  when  he  engaged  in  general 
merchandising,  and  has  since  been  identified  with 
this  line  of  enterprise.  He  also  has  valuable  quartz 
mining  interests  in  Beaverhead  county,  now  in  pro- 
cess of  development.  Mr.  Wright  was  concerned  in 
many  of  the  exciting  events  of  the  early  days,  aiding 
materially  in  the  suppression  of  the  notorious  ban- 
dits, whose  depredations  and  crimes  rendered  neces- 
sary the  organization  of  the  \'igilance  Committee, 
with  its  summary  mode  of  justice.  He  was  present 
at  the  time  of  the  arrest  of  Ned  Ray,  who  was  at  a 
card  table  in  the  Bank  Exchange  saloon.  The  cabin 
of  Plummer  was  just  above  and  Stinson  was  at  a 
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cabin  adjoining  when  taken,  all  of  whom  were  hung. 
In  politics  Mr.  Wright  has  ever  been  a  stanch  ad- 
vocate of  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and 
in  1878,  though  of  conflicting  political  faith,  he 
served  as  postmaster  of  Bannack  during  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Grant.  Fraternall}'  he  is  a 
member  of  Bannack  Lodge  No.  3,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  in 
which  he  has  filled  all  the  chairs.  Mr.  Wright  is  a 
bachelor. 


11  7ILLIAM  WORWOCJD,  residing  upon  one  of 
VV  the  most  productive  and  best  irrigated  farms 
in  (iallatin  valley  near  Courts,  has  amply  demon- 
strated the  possibilities  of  Montana's  agricultural 
industry.  A  man  of  superior  intelligence  and  wide 
experience,  he  has  brought  to  the  building  up  of  a 
beautiful  home  in  Gallatin  county  that  patient  indus- 
try and  clear  judgment  which  accomplishes  so  much. 
He  was  born  in  Birmingham,  England,  on  February 
3,  1839.  His  father,  John  Worwood,  a  native  of 
Brockmore,  England,  was  born  on  January  ifi.  181 5, 
and  died  on  January  7,  1866.  His  wife  was  Miss 
Alariah  Watton,  born  on  November  13,  1813,  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  and  is  now  living  in 
liozeman.  Concerning-  the  maternal  grandfather, 
Joseph  Watton,  there  is  an  interesting  historical 
reminiscence.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Hobson, 
whose  father  was  proprietor  of  a  farm,  public  house 
and  livery  stable.  The  stable  business  was  con- 
ducted upon  the  novel  plan  of  compelling  every  ap- 
plicant to  take  the  horse  nearest  the  door.  This 
originated  the  expression,  "Hobson's  choice."  The 
paternal  grandmother  was  in  girlhood  Sarah  Ash- 
ton. 

Until  he  was  ten  years  of  age  William  Worwood 
lived  in  Birmingham,  where  he  attended  the  public 
schools.  In  1849  he  accompanied  the  family  to 
Rugby,  where  the  father  was  employed  by  the  Lon- 
don &  Northwestern  Railway  as  mechanical  en- 
gineer. Here  they  remained  until  March  26.  1855, 
William  continuing  his  studies  in  the  famous  Rugby 
schools,  his  principal  tutor  being  William  Tate,  ed- 
itor of  the  Rugby  Gazette.  In  1855  the  Worwood 
family  came  to  the  United  States,  going  at  once  to 
Salt  Lake  City,  L-tah,  by  rail  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg,  then  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and 
Missouri  rivers  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  and  thence  across 
the  plains.  On  the  railroad  journey  occurred  a 
collision  of  two  trains.  Although  two  cars  were  torn 
to  pieces  no  one  was  seriously  injured.  From  Fort 
Leavenworth  the  party  contained  about  3,000  Mor- 


mons, and  near  Mormon  Grove  800  died  of 
cholera.  Eight  weeks  Mr.  Worwood  lay  ill  in  bed 
in  a  comatose  condition.  During  this  period  he  had  a 
vision  (the  Mormon  elders,  at  the  request  of  his 
mother,  having  laid  their  hands  on  him)  in  which 
he  saw  and  conversed  with  a  person  from  the 
other  world  who  told  him  that  he  should  go  safely 
through  to  Zion  and  he  immediately  recovered  his 
health,  renewing  his  journey  next  day.  Near  Atch- 
ison the  party  was  surrounded  by  Sioux,  and  a  Mrs. 
Palmer  was  accidentally  shot  and  removed  to  Fort 
Laramie,  the  accident  occurring  from  a  gun  in  the 
hands  of  a  Mormon.  The  Indians  were  peaceable 
and  Captain  Ballantyne  gave  them  some  provisions 
and  allayed  all  trouble.  This  Mormon  party  arrived 
at  Salt  Lake  on  September  25,  1855,  where  Mr.  Wor- 
wood remained  two  years,  going  to  the  Indian 
agency  of  San  Pete  county,  LUah.  continuing  in  that 
locality  until  i860.  He  then  removed  to  Nephi  and 
engaged  in  various  vocations  until  1880,  when  he 
started  for  Montana,  passing  one  winter  in  Idaho, 
where  he  taught  school. 

On  his  arrival  in  Montana  he  engaged  in  teach- 
ing on  Willow  creek,  but  in  January,  1881,  he  se- 
lected his  present  home  and  became  a  rancher.  One 
season  he  here  raised  173  bushels  of  oats  on  156  rods 
of  land,  and  in  1882  he  harvested  the  first  crop  of 
alfalfa  cut  in  the  Gallatin  valley.  Upon  this  prop- 
erty he  has  built  about  eighty  reservoirs  for  irriga- 
tion purposes,  and  some  of  them  are  well  stocked 
with  mountain  trout.  He  is  much  interested  in  irri- 
gation, and  is  in  regular  correspondence  with  the 
Bureau  of  Irrigation,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Worwood  on  October  19,  1862,  wedded  with 
Miss  Clara  Jenkinson,  of  Staffordshire,  England, 
born  February  3,  1839,  the  date  of  her  husband's 
birth.  She  is  the  daughter  of  William  and  Ann 
(Cotton)  Jenkinson,  natives  of  Staffordshire,  who 
later  settled  at  Salt  Lake  City.  Ten  children  have 
Ijlessed  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Worwood,  of 
whom  six  are  living:  William  J..  Louisa,  now  Mrs. 
Sharon,  living  on  the  I'ig  Horn  ri^er;  Albert  Ern- 
est, Lawrence  Bertrand,  Maud  Alice  and  John 
Franklyn.  Mr.  Worwood  has  a  splendid  estate,  a 
handsome  residence,  substantial  outbuildings  and 
everything  around  the  place  shows  prosperity.  He 
is  a  man  of  superior  education  and  culture,  of  pro- 
gressive views  and  excellent  business  judgment,  and 
he  is  the  author  of  the  most  complete  system  of 
shorthand  in  existence,  and  was  the  first  teacher  in 
decimal  arithmetic,  and  both  systems  Mr.  Worwood 
says  were  shown  him  in  a  vision.     Of  his  flourish- 
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ing  family  he  has  just  reason  to  feel  extremely 
proud,  and  they,  with  him,  enjoy  the  esteem  of  the 
people  of  the  entire  Gallatin  valley.  Although  he 
arrived  in  Montana  with  a  cash  capital  of  only  forty 
cents,  he  thinks  that  he  has  realized  handsomely  on 
his  investment. 


pHARLES  E.  WRIGHT.— Enlisted  in  the  ad- 
V^  ministrative  affairs  of  Carbon  county  are  of- 
ficials of  ability  and  utmost  fidelity,  and  among  the 
number  is  Mr.  Wright,  the  present  incumbent  of  the 
important  office  of  county  treasurer,  and  one  of  the 
progressive  and  successful  young  stockgrowers  of 
this  section  of  the  state. 

The  beautiful  old  city  of  Philadelphia  figures  as 
the  place  of  ]Mr.  Wright's  nativity,  where  he  was 
born  September  2^,  1867.  The  family  has  been 
identified  for  many  generations  with  the  old  Key- 
stone state,  and  there  our  subject's  parents,  Penrose 
and  Lucetta  M.  (Sholter)  Wright,  were  bom,  as 
was  the  grandfather,  Joseph  Wright.  Penrose 
Wright  passed  his  life  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
and  was  one  of  the  influential  and  honored  repre- 
sentatives of  the  agricultural  industry  in  that  section 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1884.  He  was  a 
man  of  distinct  individuality  and  sterling  character, 
his  attitude  ever  public-spirited,  while  he  maintained 
a  particularly  lively  interest  in  educational  affairs. 
His  widow  and  four  children  survive  him. 

Charles  E.  Wright  received  his  early  education  in 
the  district  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  his  home,  and 
eventually  he  became  a  student  in  Swathmore  Col- 
lege, at  Swathmore,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  his 
scholastic  discipline  for  two  years,  the  death  of  his 
father  requiring  his  presence  at  the  old  homestead. 
In  1886  Mr.  Wright  started  for  Montana,  making 
Carbon  county  his  destination,  and  soon  after  his 
arrival  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Dilworth  Cattle  Company;  later  he 
purchased  his  present  holdings,  consisting  of  320 
acres  of  deeded  land,  as  well  as  thousands  of  acres 
of  pasturage  situated  two  miles  east  of  Red  Lodge 
and  known  as  the  "Mountain  View  Ranch,"  where 
he  gives  special  attention  to  the  breeding  of  regis- 
tered Hereford  cattle,  sparing  neither  time  nor 
money.  Among  his  herd  may  be  found  numerous 
prize  winners  selected  from  the  most  noted  herds  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois,  and  from  this  excellent  source 
he  breeds  the  finest  type  of  beef  cattle,  and  his  ef- 
forts have  done  much  to  improve  and  advance  this 


important  industry  in  this  state  as  well  as  \\'yom- 
ing ;  in  fact,  young  breeding  stock  from  Mr. 
Wright's  "Mountain  View  Ranch"  are  greatly  in 
demand,  and  he  finds  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  the 
increase.  In  addition  to  the  ranch  mentioned  he 
is  largely  connected,  with  the  Rosebud  Cattle  Com- 
pany, located  in  the  western  part  of  Carbon  coun- 
ty, between  the  East  and  West  Rosebud  creeks, 
which  concern  devotes  much  time  to  the  raising  of 
Whitefaces  (Herefords),  while  in  its  pastures  and 
on  the  open  range  may  be  seen  splendid  types  of 
high-grade  beef  cattle. 

In  the  year  1897  Mr.  Wright  became  associated 
with  others  in  the  organization  of  the  Carbon  Mer- 
cantile Company,  with  headquarters  at  Red  Lodge, 
conducting  a  general  merchandise  business ;  and 
continued  to  be  identified  with  this  enterprise  until 
1897,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interests.  In  political 
affairs,  of  a  local  nature,  Mr.  Wright  has  taken  a 
deep  interest,  such  as  should  ever  be  shown  by  loyal 
citizens,  and  the  confidence  and  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  in  the  county  was  manifested  at  the 
election  of  November,  1900,  when  he  was  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  office  of  county  treasurer, 
the  affairs  of  which  he  is  now  administering  with 
the  same  care  and  discrimination  which  conserved 
his  personal  success.  He  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the 
Republican  party  and  its  principles.  Fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order  and  the  Benev- 
olent Protective  Order  of  Elks.  On  September  11, 
1901,  Mr.  Wright  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Ida  Lamport,  who  was  born  in  Montana,  being  the 
daughter  of  Geo.  T.  Lamport,  manager  of  the  Bear 
Creek  Coal  Company,  of  Carbon  county,  in  which 
he  is  one  of  the  leading  stockholders. 


GEORGE  A.  ALLEN.— One  of  the  fine  estates 
of  Park  county  is  that  owned  by  Mr.  Allen,  who 
has  1 ,000  acres  located  on  Yellowstone  river,  twelve 
miles  north  of  Fridley,  his  postoffice  address.  He  is 
a  young  man  of  progressive  ideas,  marked  public 
spirit  and  executive  ability,  who  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  farming  and  stockgrowing.  Mr.  Allen 
was  born  at  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  on  January  i,  i860, 
the  son  of  Dwight  M.  and  Jane  Bradley  (Lacey) 
Allen,  both  natives  of  New  York,  where  the  families 
had  been  long  established.  In  1864  his  father  re- 
moved to  Warren.  Pa.,  and  thence  to  Montana, 
leaving  his  family  in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  west 
he  engaged  in  mining  for  about  nine  years,  meeting 
with   considerable   success.      He   then    returned    to 
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Pennsylvania  and  for  three  years  he  was  a  partner  in 
the  McLean-Hooper  Sewing  Machine  Company,  of 
I'liiladelphia.  Returning  then  to  Montana  he  made 
a  ]X'rmanent  location  here,  devoting  his  attention  to 
mining  and  merchandising. 

George  A.  Allen  was  educated  in  Warren,  Pa., 
in  tlie  public  schools.  In  1877  he  went  to  Pittsburg, 
and  entered  the  employ  of  his  uncle,  George  S. 
Lacey,  an  extensive  lumber  manufacturer,  and  two 
years  later  started  for  Montana,  by  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers  to  Fort  Benton,  thence  going  to 
Helena,  near  which  city  he  was  engaged  in  ranching 
until  1885,  when  he  took  up  a  homestead  in  his 
present  location.  On  his  attractive  ranch  Mr.  Allen 
has  made  exceptionally  good  improvements,  having 
a  commodious  residence  and  other  necessary  build- 
ings, the  equipment  being  thoroughly  complete  and 
up  to  date.  His  ranch  is  well  supplied  with  water, 
100  acres  being  under  effective  irrigation  and  he 
raises  large  crops  of  hay.  Mr.  Allen  has  also  a  fine 
orchard  of  more  than  200  trees  from  which  he 
secures  a  good  yield  of  apples  and  other  fruits.  His 
particular  attention,  however,  is  given  to  the  raising 
of  cattle,  he  usually  wintering  from  100  to  150  head 
and  breeding  the  shorthorn  variety  as  a  favorite. 
On  January  31,  1885,  Mr.  Allen  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Sadie  Brown,  born  in  Johnson 
county,  Mo.,  one  of  the  five  children  of  James  M. 
and  Nancy  Elizabeth  (George)  Brown,  likewise 
natives  of  Missouri,  whence  they  removed  to  Mon- 
tana and  locating  on  the  Yellowstone  river,  where 
the  father  was  engaged  in  ranching.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Allen  have  one  son,  Clarence  B.,  born  on  December 
26,  1886. 


TRA  L.  PHILLIPS.— The  intense  intellectual 
1  energy  and  restlessness  of  New  England,  after 
subduing  its  own  region  to  fruitfulness,  has  been  for 
generations  seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer,  and  in 
this  way  has  been  of  immense  advantage  in  settling, 
developing  and  building  up  the  vast  territorial  do- 
main of  our  country,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  por- 
tion of  the  north  and  west  that  has  not  been  quick- 
ened by  Yankee  clergy  and  ingenuity.  Prominent 
as  a  part  of  this  \ew  England  element  at  work  in 
the  wilds  of  Montana  was  the  late  Ira  L.  Phillips, 
of  Pony,  Madison  county.  He  was  born  at  Red- 
ding, Conn.,  July  4,  1838,  a  son  of  George  B.  and 
Elizabeth  (Lindley)  Phillips,  also  natives  of  that 
state,  where  his  maternal  grandfather.  Dr.  Lindley, 
was   a   celebrated   physician.      George   B.    Phillips, 


his  father,  made  his  home  at  Danbury,  Conn.,  and 
carried  on  an  extensive  marble  business. 

.\fter  leaving  school  Mr.  Phillips  learned  the 
hatter's  trade.  In  his  twenty-first  year  his  eager 
ear  heard  a  voice  from  Pike's  Peak  in  distant 
Colorado,  promising  golden  guerdon  for  the  faith- 
ful toil  of  treasure  seekers,  and  he  hastened  to  that 
favored  locality.  He  remained  there  a  few  years, 
was  fairly  successful  in  his  quest,  and  would  doubt-* 
less  have  been  very  wealthy  but  for  unfortunate 
litigation  which  robbed  him  of  his  profits.  He 
returned  to  Connecticut,  and  in  1864  came  to 
Montana,  traveling  overland  in  companj'  with  T. 
B.  Hunt,  in  whose  sketch,  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  work,  the  incidents  of  the  trip  are  narrated. 
Mr.  Phillips  followed  mining  a  short  time  at  Alder 
gulch  without  success,  obtaining  a  mine  there  from 
Colorado  parties  in  part  payment  for  money  ad- 
vanced. It  proved  to  be  worthless,  and  that  fall 
he  revisited  the  east,  going  down  the  Missouri 
river  and  on  the  trip  having  considerable  trouble 
with  Indians.  In  Connecticut,  on  May  10,  1865,  he 
married  to  Miss  Harriet  Wheeler,  of  Monroe,  a 
daughter  of  Amos  and  Mary  M.  (Molthrop) 
Wheeler.  Her  family  had  removed  to  Michigan  as 
pioneers,  and,  after  many  years  of  life  there,  had 
resided  in  London,  Ontario,  for  thirteen  year?-. 
From  there  the  father  had  gone  to  California, 
where  he  died,  and  the  family  had  returned  to  Con- 
necticut. 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Phillips  came  again 
to  Montana,  leaving  his  wife  in  Connecticut,  and, 
after  a  six-months  stay  he  went  back  by  wagon 
train,  and  in  1866  brought  his  wife  to  Montana. 
They  came  with  ox  teams,  and,  although  there  were 
over  400  persons  in  the  train,  seven  Indians  sur- 
prised them  at  Big  Horn,  making  three  raids  on 
them  in  one  day,  the  first  time  taking  some  mules, 
the  second  some  horses,  returning  the  third  time  for 
oxen.  In  this  attempt  they  got  nothing,  but  shot 
two  herders,  one  of  whom  died,  but  the  other  was 
able  to  go  on  with  the  party.  Mrs.  Phillips 
stopped  where  the  town  of  Pony  now  is,  and  Mr. 
Phillips  went  on  to  Sheridan  to  look  after  his  min- 
ing properties.  They  later  located  on  Indian  creek, 
two  miles  above  Sheridan,  where  he  engaged  in 
mining  for  three  years.  He  then  opened  a  black- 
smith shop  at  Sheridan,  continuing  mining  also. 
In  1882  he  purchased  the  Webb  ranch  of  640  acres, 
three  miles  north  of  Pon}-,  and  engaged  in  raising 
stock  and  hogs.  This  he  continued  until  the  time 
of  his   death,   which   occurred   February    18,    1898. 
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He  was  survived  by  his  widow  and  three  children, 
Harry,  Samuel  and  George  L.,  who  live  with  their 
mother  on  the  homestead,  and  Maud  E.,  now  Mrs. 
B.  Tinsley,  of  Pony.  Mr.  Phillips  was  an  active 
jMaster  Mason,  and  a  valued  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  stood  well  in  the 
community,  enjoying  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him,  and  the  cordial  regard  of  a  large  circle  of 
intimate  friends.  Mrs.  Phillips  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  fine  modern  residence  on  the  homestead, 
which  is  one  of  the  desirable  properties  of  the  sec- 
tion, and  gives  evidence  of  skill  and  advanced  meth- 
ods in  its  management. 


CAMERON  C.  WYLIE,  general  agent.  Equitable 
Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States,  with 
headquarters  in  the  city  of  Helena,  has  been  con- 
spicuously concerned  with  educational  work  in 
Montana,  and  has  gained  prestige  as  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative business  men  of  the  capital  city  through 
that  ability,  forceful  individuality,  which  insures  ad- 
vancement. Mr.  Wylie  was  born  in  Breamer,  Iowa, 
on  February  11,  1864,  the  son  of  Moses  and  Eliza- 
beth (  McCartney  )  Wylie,  natives  of  Ohio,  the  form- 
er born  December  i,  1819,  and  the  latter  March  6. 
1822.  Moses  Wylie  received  a  common-school  edu- 
cation, first  engaged  in  teaching,  but  soon  turned  his 
attention  to  mercantile  pursuits,  which  he  followed 
a  few  years,  then  identified  himself  with  the  agricul- 
tural industry,  which  he  has  since  followed.  His 
marriage  to  Elizabeth  McCartney  was  solemnized 
on  March  g,  1849,  ^"<^  i"  1899  they  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding.  They  became  the  parents  of  eight 
children,  of  whom  five  sons  and  two  daughters 
are  yet  living,  one  of  their  number  being  Prof. 
William  W.  Wylie,  of  Bozeman,  to  whom  specific 
reference  is  made  on  other  pages  of  this  work.  The 
parents  removed  from  Ohio  to  Iowa  in  1855,  thence 
to  Kansas  in  1867,  and  finally  to  Montana,  in  1898, 
where  they  still  maintain  their  home,  botJi  well  pre- 
served in  physical  and  mental  vigor. 

Cameron  C.  Wylie  was  four  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  parents'  removal  to  Kansas,  where  they 
located  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester. 
Jefferson  county,  remaining  until  1872,  removing 
thence  to  Clay  county,  where  our  subject  secured  his 
preliminary  educational  training  in  the  district 
school.  In  1881,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  matric- 
ulated in  the  State  Agricultural  College,  at  Man- 
hattan,  and  continued  his   studies  until  his   senior 


year,  when  his  health  became  s(j  impaired  that  he 
was  compelled  to  return  to  his  home.  He  there- 
after engaged  in  teaching  school  at  intervals  until 
December,  1885.  when  he  came  to  Montana,  whither 
his  brother,  William  W.,  had  preceded  him.  His 
first  occupation  in  the  territory  was  with  the  United 
States  geological  survey,  then  engaged  in  locating 
the  southern  and  western  lines  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  During  the  progress  of  this  im- 
portant work  Mr.  Wylie  held  the  position  of  assist- 
ant topographer,  and  as  such  it  was  his  privilege  to 
make  a  complete  tour  through  the  wonderful  park, 
together  with  the  Jackson  lake  and  the  Jackson 
hole  country.  They  devoted  four  months  to  ex- 
ploration and  surveying,  and  were  finally  compelled 
to  cease  operations  on  account  of  the  heavy  snow 
fall.  In  November,  1885,  he  engaged  in  teaching 
school  at  Fish  creek,  Madison  county,  and  in  the 
following  spring  taught  a  term  at  Iron  Rod.  After 
the  close  of  the  school  he  again  made  a  tour  through 
the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  in  the  winter  of  1886-7 
he  engaged  in  pedagogic  work  near  Bozeman.  In 
May,  1887,  Mr.  Wylie  entered  into  a  contract  with 
the  Western  Publishing  House,  of  Chicago,  and 
handled  their  specialties  through  the  Pacific  coast 
country,  passing  a  year  in  California. 

In  1890  Mr.  Wylie  located  in  Missoula,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  business  as  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Gilbert,  Raymond  &  Wylie,  from  which 
he  retired  in  the  spring  of  1892,  and  removed  to 
Bozeman,  where  he  acted  as  local  representative  of 
the  Anaconda  Standard,  and  also  engaged  in  the 
reading  of  law  in  the  ofiice  of  one  of  the  leading 
attorneys  of  Bozeman,  remaining,  however,  only  a 
short  time.  On  March  20,  1892,  he  received  from 
the  state  board  of  education  appointment  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  which  capaci- 
ty he  served  five  years,  with  marked  ability,  resigning 
to  accept  his  present  position  as  general  agent  of 
the  Equitable  Assurance  Society  of  the  United 
States,  whose  business  he  has  taken  well  in  hand 
and  greatly  advanced  the  interests  of  this  stanch 
old  company  in  Montana.  Mr.  Wylie  personally 
completed  the  entire  compilation  of  the  present 
school  laws  of  Montana,  receiving  a  vote  of  thanks 
from  the  state  board  of  education  for  his  careful  and 
able  services. 

Politically  his  support  is  given  to  the  Republican 
partv :  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  in  which  he  was  reared. 

On  June  22,  1892,  Mr.  Wylie  was  united  in 
marriage  to  IMiss  Olive  D.  Lament,  who  was  born 
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in  the  state  of  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Hugh 
Lamont,  residing  in  Missoula,  Mont.,  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage  being  a  clergyman  in  the  Presbyterian 
church.  He  served  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  as 
a  member  of  an  Illinois  regiment.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wylie  have  two  little  sons,  Wilfred  Lamont,  born 
January  i8,  1894,  and  Cameron  Ellsworth,  born 
February  25,  1896. 


W'  ALTER  W.  ADAMS.— Farmer,  soldier,  circus 
performer,  railroad  brakeman  and  conductor, 
miner,  hotel  proprietor,  iceman,  merchant  and  public 
official,  and  doing  well  in  each  capacity,  Walter 
William  Adams,  of  Columbia  Gardens,  near  Butte, 
forcibly  illustrates  the  oft-told  tale  of  the  variable- 
ness of  American  life  and  the  great  versatility  of  the 
American  mind  which  can  mold  a  shapely  destiny 
out  of  any  plastic  conditions  that  fate  may  fling  be- 
fore it.  He  was  born  in  Utica,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y., 
on  December  3,  1844.  His  father  was  William 
Adams,  a  native  of  New  York,  who  after  conducting 
successfully  a  large  cotton  factory  for  a  number  of 
years,  quietly  passed  away  in  1890.  His  mother  was 
Laura,  daughter  of  Miles  Washburn,  an  enterpris- 
ing and  prosperous  farmer  of  the  same  state.  Of 
the  eight  children  in  the  family  Walter  was  the 
third.  He  attended  the  public  schools  until  he  was 
seventeen,  and  then  engaged  himself  as  a  laborer  on  a 
neighboring  farm  for  "$6.00  a  month  and  his  keep," 
contmuing  in  this  employment  until  the  Civil  war 
called  American  valor  to  the  field,  and  then  he 
joined  the  Union  army  as  a  member  of  Company 
D,  One  Hundred  and  Fourth  New  York  Infantry. 
His  choice  of  a  regiment  was  fateful  in  that  it  took 
him  where  the  fighting  was  fast  and  furious  all 
along  the  line.  Among  the  great  battles  in  which 
he  participated  were  Bull  Run,  South  Mountain, 
Antietam,  Pine  Tree,  Seven  Pines,  Second  Bull  Run, 
Manassas  Gap  and  Gettysburg.  He  was  not 
wounded  or  captured  during  the  war,  and  suffered 
no  permanent  harm  from  his  long  and  arduous 
service. 

At  the  close  of  the  contest  he  was  honorably  dis- 
charged and  being  willing  to  accept  any  honorable 
employment  that  was  available,  he  joined  a  circus 
troupe,  with  which  he  traveled  for  two  seasons. 
He  then  became  a  brakeman  on  a  railroad,  and  in 
a  short  time  was  promoted  to  conductor.  In  1869 
he  went  to  mining  in  his  native  state  which  he  fol- 
lowed for  four  years  and  then,  in  1873,  made  his  way 


to  Utah,  and  was  a  miner  there  for  a  year,  when  he 
returned  to  New  York  for  a  stay  of  eighteen  months, 
and  after  that  transferred  his  operations  again  to 
Utah.  In  1 88 1  he  removed  to  Montana,  followed 
mining  for  a  while,  then  kept  a  boarding  house,  and 
soon  enlarged  his  operations  by  locating  and  con- 
structing the  Columbia  Gardens,  a  health  resort  in 
close  proximity  to  Butte,  which  he  conducted  alone 
for  a  time,  but  when  he  saw  a  favorable  opportunitv 
for  profits  in  the  ice  business,  sold  out  two-thirds 
of  his  interest  and  began  handling  ice.  He  after- 
wards engaged  in  other  lines  of  mercantile  life. 
While  in  L^tah  politics  opened  a  way  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  laudable  ambition  and  his  party  elected 
him  as  a  constable,  and  later  as  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  He  was  also  a  United  States  deputy  marshal. 
Mr.  Adams  was  married  on  January  3,  1866,  to  Miss 
Helena  Ryan,  of  New  York,  daughter  of  William 
Ryan,  a  native  of  Ireland.  They  have  had  four 
children,  of  whom  two  are  living,  Laura,  now  Mrs. 
Frank  Boucher,  of  Butte  and  William  J,,  also 
living  in  Butte.  In  business  and  in  official  life  Mr. 
Adams  has  so  conducted  himself  as  to  merit  and 
secure  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


EDWARD  D.  AIKEN.— A  life  of  subjected 
modesty  was  that  of  the  honored  subject  of  this 
memoir,  and  yet  objective  recognition  and  appre- 
ciation of  sterling  rectitude  of  character  is  never 
denied ;  and,  though  Edward  Dorr  Aiken  sought  not 
personal  aggrandizement,  he  was  prominent  in  the 
history  of  Montana  from  the  pioneer  epoch  until 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  held  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  in  the 
various  relations  of  life,  and  such  was  the  purity 
and  nobility  of  his  character  that  it  endeared  him  to 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  to  whom  his  death 
came  with  a  sense  of  personal  loss  and  bereavement. 
Such  a  man  and  such  a  life  merit  a  prominent  place 
among  Montana's  sterling  pioneers. 

Edward  Dorr  Aiken  was  born  in  Putney,  Vt., 
July  6,  1838.  and  it  would  almost  seem  that  the  stern 
surroundings  of  his  home  in  the  Green  Mountain 
State,  whose  rugged  hillsides  give  grudging  returns 
for  men's  labors,  imparted  to  him  a  solidity  of  char- 
acter which  has  made  him  true  to  himself  and  to  his 
ideals.  Of  the  details  of  his  early  career  the  fol- 
lowing record  appears  in  a  Vermont  paper,  which 
noted  his  death  with  proper  tribute  to  him  as  a  man 
and  a  native  son  of  the  state.    He  was  a  descendant 
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of  John  Aiken,  prominent  in  Revolutionar}-  history 
and  in  the  early  settlement  of  Vermont.  His  parents 
died  many  years  ago  and  are  buried  in  West  Dum- 
merston,  leaving  two  sons  and  one  daughter  at  the 
time  of  their  death.  Away  back  in  the  'fifties  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Randolph  A.  Knight,  of 
Dummerston,  as  clerk  in  his  store,  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  1863,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five 
years,  he  joined  with  several  others  from  Windham 
county  and  emigrated  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  he 
still  remained  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Knight.  He  was 
reared  a  farmer  boy  until  he  was  thirteen,  when  he 
entered  the  mercantile  business.  May  i,  1864,  Mr. 
Aiken,  in  company  with  Mr.  Knight  and  several 
others,  left  Des  Moines  with  a  big  freight  wagon 
drawn  by  three  yoke  of  oxen  and  an  Indian  pony, 
bound  for  Idaho  territory,  making  their  destination 
Virginia  City,  in  the  present  state  of  Montana,  then 
a  part  of  the  territory  mentioned.  Their  freight 
consisted  mostly  of  miners'  goods.  It  was  a  trip  of 
eighteen  hundred  miles  and  they  were  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  days  en  route.  At  Fort  Kearney,  two 
hundred  miles  west  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  they  found  it 
necessary  with  others  to  form  a  large  company  for 
protection  against  the  hostile  Sioux,  through  whose 
territory  they  would  travel  for  600  miles  up  the 
North  Platte  river.  They  had  several  fights  with 
the  Indians,  who  tried  to  stampede  their  cattle. 
They  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  South 
Pass. 

It  may  be  said  that  }ilr.  Aiken  was  engaged  in 
mining  in  Alder  gulch  for  about  two  years.  In 
1866  he  located  in  Silver  Bow,  and  in  the  fall  went 
to  Cable,  where  he  engaged  with  the  M.  &  M. 
Tunnel  Company  to  drive  a  tunnel  under  Iron 
Mountain.  He  spent  four  and  one-half  years  in 
this  work,  putting  the  tunnel  in  1,100  feet 
From  1871  to  1878  he  engaged  in  mining  in  the 
Moose  creek  district,  after  which  time  he  moved  to 
Butte.  In  1880  he  associated  himself  with  Salton 
Cameron  in  purchasing  the  Butte  foundry,  which 
he  managed  until  1896,  when  ill  health  caused  him 
to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  the  same,  and  he  there- 
after lived  practically  retired  until  his  death,  which 
came  on  the  22d  of  April,  1900,  the  result  of  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  his  illness  being  of  only  a  few 
days'  duration.  As  was  said  of  him  in  the  local 
press  at.  the  time  of  his  demise,  "It  comes  to  the  lot 
of  few  men  to  gain  such  universal  respect  and 
affection  as  that  in  which  Mr.  Aiken  was  held.  He 
was  noted  for  his  many  charitable  works,  and  none 
of  his  brothers  was  ever  so  poor  and  lowly  that  he 


could  be  kept  away  from  any  of  them  in  time  of 
sickness  or  distress." 

In  the  Masonic  fraternity  Mr.  Aiken  held  a  posi- 
tion of  distinction,  having  been  for  many  years  iden- 
tified with  the  order,  his  initiation  into  Masonry 
having  occurred  in  Golden  Rule  Lodge  No.  32,  at 
Putney,  Vt.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
work  of  the  fraternity  in  Montana,  having  been 
past  master  of  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  24.  A. 
F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Butte;  past  high  priest  of  Deer 
Lodge  Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M.;  past  eminent  com- 
mander of  Montana  Commandery  No.  3.  K.  T. ;  past 
worthy  patron  of  Ruth  Chapter  No.  2,  O.  E.  S., 
and  a  member  of  Algeria  Temple  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine,  at  Helena.  He  held  the  distinguished  ofiice 
of  right  eminent  commander  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mandery of  Knights  Templar  in  the  state,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  honored  and  popular  adherents  of 
the  fraternity  in  this  section  of  the  Union.  He  was 
also  a  valued  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
LTnited  Workmen. 

That  Mr.  Aiken  was  prominent  in  the  political 
and  public  life  of  the  state  is  evident  when  we  revert 
to  the  various  offices  he  held.  In  1871  and  1872  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Seventh  session  of  the  terri- 
torial legislature,  which  convened  at  \"irginia  City: 
in  1873  he  was  a  member  of  the  Eighth,  or  extra- 
ordinary, session;  in  1881  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  territorial  council,  being  a  representative  of 
Deer  Lodge  county  in  each  of  these  instances ;  and 
was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
1889,  which  framed  the  present  constitution  of  the 
state.  He  ever  commanded  public  confidence  and 
esteem. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1882.  Mr.  Aiken  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Ada  M.  Rodgers,  who  was 
born  in  Missouri,  being  the  daughter  of  Captain 
William  H.  Rodgers,  born  in  Indiana  in  1814,  re- 
moving thence  to  Missouri  in  the  early  'thirties,  and 
there  engaging  in  mercantile  pursuits.  In  1864 
he  came  to  Montana  and  opened  a  hotel  in  Virginia 
City,  and  in  1881  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  enter- 
prise in  Missoula,  where  his  death  occurred.  He 
married  Jane  Logan,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
the  daughter  of  William  Logan  and  of  the  same 
family  of  the  late  Gen.  John  A.  Logan.  They 
became  the  parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Aiken  was  the  third  in  order  of  birth.  She  was 
fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  family's  re- 
moval to  Montana,  passing  her  sixteenth  birthday 
in  Virginia  City.  In  1883  Mrs.  Aiken  became  a 
member   of  Ruth   Chapter   No.    2,   O.   E.    S.,   was 
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worthy  matron  of  the  same  in  1896,  while 
in  1897  she  had  the  distinction  of  serving  as. 
grand  worthy  matron  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the 
order  in  Montana.  She  still  maintains  her  home  in 
Rutte  under  the  influences  and  hallowed  associations 
of  the  past  and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  those  to 
whom  she  and  her  husband  had  endeared  themselves 
in  the  years  gone  by. 


OAMUEL  P.  ALEXANDER,  a  prosperous  and 
vJ  energetic  miner  of  Butte,  is  a  native  of  Prussia, 
born  in  that  country  in  1853.  His  parents,  Aaron 
and  Hulda  (Solomon)  Alexander,  were  also  natives 
of  Prussia,  where  his  father  was  an  excellent  tailor. 
They  had  four  children,  of  whom  Samuel  was  the 
third.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  land,  and, 
in  1873,  when  he  was  twent\-  years  old,  emigrated  to 
America,  landing  in  New  York  and  working  there 
nine  months  in  a  liquor  manufactory.  From  New 
York  he  came  directly  to  [Montana,  locating  first  at 
Clancey,  where  he  was  interested  in  a  shoe  store, 
but  after  conducting  it  a  short  time  sold  out 
his  interest  and  removed  to  Helena.  There  he  went 
into  the  hotel  business  for  a  short  time,  returning  to 
Clancey  and  working  on  the  first  hand  jigs  operated 
in  the  state.  In  1875  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
Butte,  when  the  place  consisted  of  only  twelve  or 
fourteen  unpretentious  cabins,  but  in  1875  also  the 
mineral  discoveries  began  and  in  1876  he  helped  to 
survey  and  lay  out  the  city  for  its  future  greatness. 
He  spent  a  short  time  in  the  hotel  business,  and  then 
opened  a  shoe  store.  In  January,  1876,  he  started 
the  first  restaurant  ever  opened  in  Butte,  sold  it  a 
few  months  later  and  took  a  contract  to  sink  thirtv 
feet  in  the  little  JNIina  mine  for  a  half  interest. 
Before  long  he  sold  half  of  his  half  and  soon  after 
the  other  half.  He  then  went  prospecting  in  the 
Pipestone  district.  In  1877  his  brother  died  and  Mr. 
Alexander  took  charge  of  a  profitable  shoe  business 
left  by  him. 

When  volunteers  for  the  campaign  as^ainst  the 
Nez  Perces  were  called  for,  he  was  the  first  man  to 
respond,  arriving  at  Deer  Lodge  at  midnight  and  go- 
ing with  the  company  from  there  to  Warm  Springs, 
where  they  were  sworn  in.  The  command  started 
for  Missoula,  but  meeting  Dr.  Mitchell  on  the  road 
and  being  informed  by  him  that  the  Indians  were 
coming  back  on  the  Lo  Lo  trail,  they  returned  to 
Warm  Springs.  Mr.  Alexander  was  one  of  five  sol- 
diers who  went  out  to  confiscate  horses,  saddles  and 


other  munitions  for  the  service.  He  took  a  horse  but 
was  compelled  to  give  it  up  at  the  mouth  of  a  gun.  In 
the  fall  of  1877  he  was  one  of  the  five  guards  who 
took  the  prisoner  Mc.\ndrews  from  Butte  to  Boulder 
on  the  road  to  Radersburg.  where  he  was  hanged. 
The  next  year  he  opened  and  conducted  the  first 
pawnbrokers'  shop  in  Butte.  After  a  few  months  he 
gave  this  up  and  went  to  Glendale  to  work  for  a 
mining  company  there.  In  1881  he  returned  to  Butte, 
engaged  in  the  meat  business  and  a  little  while  after 
sold  out  and  opened  a  second-hand  furniture  store. 
The  next  year  he  removed  to  Wickes  and  from  there 
to  Gloster,  in  1884  returned  to  Butte  for  a  year  and 
in  1885  went  to  Utah  and  engaged  in  mining  at 
Brigham  Canyon  under  contract.  Three  years  later 
he  went  to  San  Francisco  and  mined  in  Cali- 
fornia. From  California  he  went  to  Colorado,  where 
he  remained  nearly  twelve  years.  While  in  Colorado 
in  1898  'Sir.  Alexander  was  instrumental  in  having 
all  volunteers  in  the  Spanish-American  war  absolved 
from  assessment  work  on  their  mining  claims  during 
their  term  of  service.  This  was  brought  about  by 
congressional  action,  for  which  Mr.  Alexander  made 
the  original  suggestion  to  Senator  Wolcott.  In  1901 
he  returned  once  more  to  Butte,  where  he  still  re- 
sides and  is  carrying  on  a  profitable  mining  business. 
JNIr.  Alexander  has  been  something  of  a  wanderer, 
but.  unlike  the  proverbial  rolling  stone,  he  has 
gathered  some  moss  in  the  form  of  valuable  mining 
interests  in  Colorado  and -Montana  and  real  estate  in 
Butte.  A  single  man,  he  has  ever  felt  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  inclination  in  whatever  direction  it  guided 
him,  but  he  has  followed  it  to  good  purpose  and  is 
well  esteemed. 


GEORGE  J.  ALLEN,  now  one  of  the  representa- 
tive stock  growers  of  Paradise  Valley,  Park 
county,  came  to  Montana  in  the  pioneer  days  of 
1864,  and  has  been  ever  since  identified  with  mining 
operations  and  other  industries  of  the  now  pros- 
perous commonwealth.  He  was  born  in  Henry 
county.  Mo.,  on  January  ig,  1844,  fhe  son  of  George 
J.  and  Esther  M.  (  Mitchel)  Allen,  the  former  bom 
in  North  Carolina  on  April  5,  1809,  and  the  latter 
in  Browns  Borough,  Washington  county,  Tenn., 
on  May  17,  1815.  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Nancy  Mitchel.  Her  marriage  to  Mr.  Allen  oc- 
curred on  .\pril  17,  1833,  and  they  were  the  parents 
of  four  sons  and  four  daughters.  The  mother  of 
Mr.  Allen  was  the  granddaughter  of  Rev.  Samuel 
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Doak,  D.  D.,  who  was  born  in  Providence  Church, 
Va.,  on  August  i,  1749,  and  who,  educated  at 
Princeton  University,  attained  eminence  in  the  edu- 
cational world  as  a  successful  educator  and  the 
founder  of  Washington  College  in  Tennessee  in 
1795.  He  was  its  first  president,  serving  in  that 
capacity  for  thirty-six  years,  when  his  son,  John  W. 
Doak,  succeeded  him.  The  institution  stands  as  a 
fitting  monument  to  its  founder,  while  in  the  prin- 
cipal building  a  magnificent  memorial  window, 
weighing  1,200  pounds,  is  placed  in  honor  of  this 
worthy  man,  who  passed  to  his  reward  full  of  years 
of  honor.  George  J.  Allen,  Sr.,  emigrated  with 
his  family  to  Boone  county.  Mo.,  in  1834,  and  after 
farming  for  one  year,  removed  to  Tebo,  in  what  is 
now  Henry  county,  where  he  entered  claim  to  350 
acres,  which  he  thoroughly  improved  and  made  his 
home  until  his  death  on  March  5,  1850,  his  widow 
surviving  him  until  February  13,  1853. 

George  J-  Allen  passed  his  boyhood  and  was  edu- 
cated in  Henry  county.  Mo.  In  1864.  when  twenty 
years  of  age,  he  started  for  Montana  with  horse  and 
mule  team,  and  driving  a  freight  outfit.  He  had 
no  serious  trouble  from  Indians  and  arrived  in 
N'irginia  City  on  the  1st  of  August,  1864.  Here  he 
engaged  in  mining  with  fair  success,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1865  he  removed  to  Last  Chance  gulch, 
and  in  Dry  gulch,  in  the  same  locality,  he  and  a 
partner  bought  a  claim,  which  the_\'  worked  for 
several  months  without  success,  and  in  the  fall  Mr. 
Allen  was  one  of  fifty-four  who  built  a  fleet  of 
boats  and  started  down  the  Missouri  river,  the 
outfit  being  called  the  Rawhide  fleet,  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Knox.  They  embarked  at  Fort 
Benton  and  made  the  river  trip  of  2,600  miles  to  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  in  twenty-eight  days.  Mr.  Allen  then 
remained  on  the  old  homestead  at  Tebo,  Mo.,  until 
1880,  when  he  again  drove  a  team  on  an  overland 
trip  to  Montana.  He  came  to  Park  county,  and  to 
Paradise  valley,  where  he  first  bought  a  small  tract 
of  land,  to  which  he  added  a  homestead  claim  and 
railroad  land,  until  the  area  of  his  estate  is  now 
3,200  acres.  Here  he  has  since  engaged  in  stock 
growing,  raising  cattle  and  horses  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  in  the  former  line  giving  preference  to 
the  Hereford  breed.  He  is  an  admirer  of  good 
horseflesh,  and  has  ever  in  evidence  good  animals 
of  standard-bred  stock.  In  driving  he  is  reluctant 
to  figure  in  the  background,  and  it  must  be  a  speedy 
horse  that  will  essay  passing  him  on  the  road. 

In  his  political  proclivities  Mr.  Allen  supports  the 
Democratic  party,  and  he  served  as  postmaster  of 


Paradise  valley  for  one  year,  the  oflice  being  aban- 
doned after  Livingston  was  established.  He  has 
also  served  as  school  director  at  various  times,  and 
earnestly  advocates  every  enterprise  looking  to 
the  advancement  of  the  local  welfare,  and  is  held  in 
the  highest  estimation  of  all  who  know  him.  His 
religious  faith  is  Congregational,  while  Mrs.  Allen 
is  an  active  worker  in  the  Baptist  church. 

On  April  22,  1874,  Mr.  Allen  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Betty  J.  Fisher,  born  in  Howard 
county,  Mo.,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Jane 
(Allen)  Fisher,  the  former  a  native  of  \'irginia, 
while  the  latter  was  a  half  sister  of  George  J. 
Allen,  Sr.  Mrs.  Allen's  paternal  grandfather  was 
Daniel  Fisher,  born  in  Virginia,  and  his  father  was 
born  of  German  ancestors  in  Philadelphia,  before 
the  Revolution.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  nine  chil- 
dren have  been  born,  of  whom  Elbert,  the  fourth, 
now  attending  the  State  University  at  Bozeman, 
and  Carrie,  the  seventh,  are  living.  James  R., 
George,  Edwin,  Henry,  Joseph.  Annie  and  Lucy 
have  passed  5iway. 


ROBERT  D.  ALTON,  M.  D.— An  eminent 
pioneer  physician  and  surgeon  of  Alontana,  who 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  came  to  the  great  north- 
west and  began  his  life  of  usefulness  among  her 
people,  laying  the  resources  of  his  professional 
training  and  skill  under  tribute  to  their  necessities 
and  impressing  upon  the  community  the  forceful 
iufluence  of  his  progressive  spirit.  Dr.  Robert  D. 
Alton,  of  Livingston,  Park  county,  has  risen  into 
place  and  consequence  in  the  state  of  his  adoption, 
and  is  securely  established  in  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  her  people.  He  was  born  at  Carbondale, 
Pa.,  February -g.  i860,  the  son  of  Davis  and  Helen 
C.  (Williams)  Alton.  His  father,  Davis  Alton. 
was  a  manufacturer  of  iron  in  the  Lehigh  valley, 
i'a..  and  served  with  distinction  anil  the  rank  of 
major  in  the  Civil  war. 

Dr.  Alton  received  his  scholastic  training  in  the 
schools  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  and  in  T878  entered  the 
medical  department  of  Wooster  University  at  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  where  he  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1 88 1.  He  was  then  appointed  house  surgeon  of 
Charity  Hospital  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy, 
medical  department  Wooster  LTniversity.  In  the 
summer  of  1882  he  went  to  Colorado,  and  in  March. 
1883,  came  to  ^Montana,  and  locating  at  Livingston. 
Park  county,  where  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
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his  profession,  which  he  has  pursued  with  sucli 
success  that  he  is  now  one  of  the  leading  physicians 
of  his  section  of  the  state  and  local  surgeon  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the 
Montana  State  Medical  Association.  He  was  active 
in  organizing  St.  Luke's  Hospital  at  Livingston, 
is  a  member  of  its  board  of  trustees  and  one  of  its 
visiting  surgeons.  In  educational  matters  in  the 
community  he  has  shown  a  great  and  serviceable 
interest ;  he  has  been  for  many  years  a  member  of 
the  city  school  board  and  is  at  this  time  (1902)  its' 
president.  Much  of  the  progress  and  excellence  of 
the  .schools  is  due  to  his  intelligent  study  of  their 
needs  and  his  energetic  application  of  the  knowledge 
thereby  acquired. 

Fraternally  the  Doctor  is  prominently  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order  in  several  of  its  l)raiiches. 
holding  membership  in  Livingston  Lodge  No.  32. 
the  local  Royal  Arch  Chapter  and  St.  Bernard 
Commandery  No.  6,  being  eminent  commander  of 
the  last  named.  He  is  also  a  member  of  Living- 
ston Lodge  No.  246,  of  the  Order  of  Elks,  (^n  Fel)- 
ruary  15,  1888,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Anna  Mintie. 
the  daughter  of  Fergus  L.  and  Eleanor  (Russell) 
Mintie.  Mrs.  Alton  is  a  native  of  Darlington,  Wis., 
where  she  was  born  December  13,  1867.  She  is  an 
ardent  and  zealous  worker  in  the  Episcopal  church, 
and  is  also  a  member  of  ;\Iilicent  Porter  Chapter, 
D.  A.  R.,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.  The  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Alton  have  one  son.  Roljert  M.  Alton,  who  was 
born  April  i.  i88g,  and  is  attending  the  city  schools 
of  Livingston. 


ROBERT  ANDREW.— The  subject  of  this  re- 
view, who  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  and 
successful  of  the  farmers  and  sheep  growers  of  Park 
county,  passed  his  youth  amid  the  banks  and  braes 
of  bonnie  Scotland,  and  in  his  sturdy  integrity  of 
character  and  his  invincible  spirit  shows  the  typical 
attributes  of  his  race.  He  was  born  in  Banff.  .Scot- 
land, on  November  17,  1853,  being  one  of  the  thir- 
teen children  of  James  and  Jane  ( Eraser )  Andrew, 
both  of  whom  were  likewise  born  in  Banff,  being 
representatives  of  worthy  old  .Scottish  families. 
The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject  also  bore 
the  name  of  James  Andrew,  and  he  was  born  in 
Banff,  where  the  family  had  been  established  for 
many  generations.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  a 
farmer,  his  farm  being  called  Chapeltown  of  Mar- 
noch,  and  passed  his  entire  life  in  his  native  land. 


Robert  Andrew  passed  his  early  years  at  Banff, 
where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and  in  1867, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  went  to  New 
Zealand  and  engaged  as  a  plowman  until  1881,  hav- 
ing taken  contracts  for  the  breaking  of  land.  He 
then  came  to  America  and  made  his  way  10  Helena, 
Mont.,  where  he  engaged  in  freighting  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  rented  a  farm  in  the  Missouri  valley, 
about  thirty-five  miles  from  Helena,  and  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  about  three  years, but  with  such 
meagre  success  that  he  went  to  While  Sulphur 
Springs  and  there  turned  his  attention  to  the  sheep 
business.  Si.x  months  later  he  removed  to  Fish 
creek,  where  he  remained  somewhat  more  than  three 
years,  and  then  leased  what  is  known  as  the  Antelope 
sheep  ranch,  on  that  creek,  and  engaged  in  sheep 
growing,  eventually  purchasing  the  ranch  of  Everett 
&  Blakely  and  adding  to  its  area  by  purchase  of 
adjoining  tracts  until  the  place  comprised  4,000 
acres.  He  had  on  hand  more  than  6,000  sheep  at 
the  time  of  disposing  of  the  ranch  and  stock  in  1900 
to  Paul  Van  Cleve.  He  then  purchased  his  present 
fine  ranch  located  in  Paradise  valley,  on  the  Yellow- 
stone river,  ten  miles  above  the  city  of  Livingston, 
his  postoffice  address.  Here  he  has  380  acres  sup- 
plied with  effective  irrigation,  and  expects  to  raise 
an  average  of  1,000  tons  of  hay  annually  to  feed 
sheep  for  the  spring  market.  He  has  at  the  present 
time  5,000  sheep  grazing  on  the  Yellowstone  river. 
He  conducts  operations  with  much  ability,  and  is 
known  as  one  of  the  progressive  men  of  this  section 
of  the  state,  thoroughly  careful  in  his  efforts  and 
utilizing  the  most  effective  methods  in  all  branches 
of  his  business. 

In  politics  he  renders  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  fraternally  is  identified  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias.  He  has  made  the  best  of  improvements 
on  his  ranch,  having  but  recently  completed  a  fine 
residence  of  modern  architectural  design,  equipped 
with  modern  conveniences.  His  ranch  is  beautifully 
located  in  the  valley,  and  is  one  of  the  show  places 
of  this  section.  November  17.  1886.  Mr.  Andrew 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  iMcCrea,  who 
was  born  in  Peterhead,  Scotland,  the  daughter  of 
John  McCrea. 


JOSEPH  H.  ANDREWS,  who  is  one  of  the 
J  worthy  pioneers  of  Missoula  county,  and  who 
has  had  many  interesting  experiences  in  his  nu- 
merous liunting  expeditions  in  the  early  days,  as 
well  as  with  certain  of  his  business  experiences,  is 
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now  a  resident  in  tlie  Lo  Lo  creek  district,  where  he 
has  a  fine  ranch  of  240  acres,  and  is  successfully 
engaged  in  raising  stock  and  farming  and  fruit 
growing.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  native  of  London,  Eng- 
land, born  on  Christmas  day,  1855,  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam H.  and  Mary  A.  Andrews,  also  natives  of  Eng- 
land, whence  the  father  emigrated  to  America  in 
1861,  accompanied  by  his  son,  Joseph.  The  mother 
\vas  to  follow  them  the  succeeding  year,  but  her 
death  occurred  on  the  day  she  was  to  embark.  Wil- 
liam H.  Andrews  had  joined  the  church  of  Latter 
Day  Saints  and  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  from  Omaha, 
crossing  the  plains  with  ox  teams.  Joseph  was 
then  but  six  years  of  age,  but  he  well  recalls  the  fact 
that  they  had  to  stop  half  a  day  on  the  journey  to 
allow  a  herd  of  buffalo  to  pass. 

Joseph  H.  Andrews  was  educated  in  :!>alt  Lake 
City,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  when  he  ran  away  from  home,  going  to  Idaho, 
and  in  the  Raft  river  district  was  employed  in 
herding  cattle,  which  occupation  he  continued  for 
eight  years.  He  first  came  to  Montana  in  1877,  and 
then  went  to  British  Columbia,  taking  norses  for  the 
British  government.  He  then  came  back  to  Meadow 
creek,  where  he  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  mining, 
with  a  miner's  varied  success.  Subsequently  he  went 
to  Idaho  and  thence  to  Nevada,  passing  some  time 
there  in  Virginia  City.  In  1881,  at  Marsh  Basin. 
Cassia  county,  Idaho,  Mr.  Andrews  was  married  to 
^liss  Elizabeth  Halstead,  a  native  of  Clinton  county, 
111.  They  have  no  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrews 
passed  some  time  in  traveling  through  Idaho,  Ne- 
vada and  Colorado,  and  in  the  spring  of  1882  came 
to  Missoula,  Mont.,  and  in  the  fall  he  took  up  the 
claim  where  they  have  since  had  iheir  home,  addi- 
tions having  been  made  to  the  place  until  it  now 
comprises  240  acres.  Mr.  Andrews  has  been  suc- 
cessfully engaged  here  in  farming  and  the  live  stock 
business,  and  has  also  devoted  attention  to  the 
raising  of  fruit,  to  which  a  portion  of  his  farm  is 
well  adapted.  He  has  an  excellent  home  and  is  one 
of  the  prosperous  men  of  this  section.  In  politics 
Mr.  Andrews  supports  the  Republican  party,  and 
fraternally  is  identified  with  the  Improved  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows. 


JOSEPH  C.  ANNEAR.— In  the  picturesque  old 
J  county  of  Cornwall,  England,  the  ancestry  of  Mr. 
Annear  can  be  traced  back  to  a  time  to  which  the 
"memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary."'  and 
the  name  is  one  which  has  ever  stood  for  integrity 


and  sturdy  intelligence  and  industr)-.  Mr.  An- 
near has  personally  manifested  these  characteristics 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  by  his  ability  and  well 
directed  efforts  has  gained  a  competency,  while  he 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative  citizens 
of  the  attractive  little  city  of  Walkerville,  Silver 
Bow  count)-. 

Joseph  Charles  Annear  was  born  in  Cornwall, 
England,  on  March  9,  1847,  the  seventh  of  the  eight 
children  of  Joseph  Job  and  Louisa  (Rogers)  An- 
near, both  of  whom  died  in  Cornwall,  where  the 
father  was  a  mason  and  contractor.  He  was  a  Torv 
in  his  politics,  and  a  communicant  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Of  his  twelve  children  six  are  living  and 
three  are  residents  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  An- 
near received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Corn- 
wall, and  there  served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven 
years  at  the  mason's  trade.  In  1871  Mr.  Annear 
determined  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  located  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  where  he 
worked  at  his  trade  principally  on  the  large  stone 
buildings  of  the  cotton  factories  until  1875,  when 
he  went  west  to  San  Francisco,  and  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  his  trade  in  California  until  1880,  assisting 
in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  Senator  Stanford 
and  working  in  divers  sections  of  the  state. 

In  1880  Mr.  Annear  came  to  Montana,  locating 
in  Butte,  where  he  was  employed  at  his  trade  until 
the  fall  of  1881,  when  he  began  contracting  and 
building.  He  erected  a  number  of  quartz  mills  in 
various  sections  of  the  state,  and  amon^-  them  are 
the  one  at  Silver  Star,  the  Bluebird,  at  Butte,  and 
the  Bimetallic,  at  Granite.  He  also  had  many  other 
important  contracts  and  was  very  successful  in  his 
business  operations,  which  he  continued,  with  vigor 
and  ability  until  1896,  when  he  retired,  having  since 
maintained  his  home  in  \\'alkervil1e,  where  he  owns 
valuable  real  estate  and  he  also  has  valuable  holdings 
in  Butte.  In  politics  Mr.  Annear  is  a  stalwart 
Republican,  prominent  in  his  party  in  the  state.  He 
was  chosen  as  the  first  city  treasurer  of  Walkerville 
in  1890,  and  in  1892  represented  his  ward  on  the 
hoard  of  aldermen,  and  in  that  year  also  he  was 
elected  representative  of  Silver  Bow  county  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  receiving  the  largest 
majority  of  any  candidate  elected  at  that  time.  Mr. 
Annear  proved  a  valuable  working  member  of  the 
legislature,  in  which  he  made  an  enviable  record. 
Fraternally  he  is  prominently  identified  with  Free- 
masonry, having  become  an  entered  apprentice  in 
Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  24.  in  Butte,  in  1884,  and 
having  been  duly  raised  to  the  master's  degree  in 
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that  body.  In  1890  he  took  the  capitular  degrees 
in  Deer  Lodge  Chapter  Xo.  12,  and  also  belongs 
to  Montana  Comniandery  No.  3,  K.  T. ;  is  past 
master  of  his  lodge  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the 
work  of  this  noble  fraternity.  In  1869  Mr.  Annear 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Grace  Bettinson, 
who,  like  himself,  was  born  in  Cornwall,  and  whose 
death  occurred  on  March  7,  1892.  On  March  16, 
1893,  he  wedded  Miss  Mary  Coombe,  also  a  native  of 
Cornwall.  They  have  two  children,  Joseph  Charles. 
Jr.,  born  April  9.  1894,  and  Henjainin  John,  born 
September  18,  1897. 


REW  CYRIL  PAUWELYN  is  the  pastor  of  St. 
Ann's  church  and  catholicity  in  Great  Ealls. 
In  the  beginning  the  Catholics  were  attended  by  the 
Jesuit  fathers  from  the  mission  of  St.  Peter's.  La- 
ter it  became  a  dependency  of  Helena,  and  was  at- 
tended by  some  of  the  clergy  attached  to  the  cathe- 
dral. During  this  time  a  substantial  church  was 
erected  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Lambaere.  The  church  was 
first  opened  for  services  on  Rosary  Sunday,  1890, 
by  the  Ordinary,  who  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
blessed  it  formally  under  the  name  and  title  of  St. 
Ann,  and  Rev.  J.  J.  Dols  was  assigned  to  the  mis- 
sion as  its  first  pastor.  He  was  born  at  Sittara, 
Holland,  March  6,  1848.  acquired  his  literary  edu- 
cation in  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  pursued  his  the- 
ological studies  at  both  the  Amer-can  College  and 
the  University  at  Louvain,  Belgium.  He  received 
priestly  orders  at  Bruxelles  in  1874  at  the  hands  of 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  and  came  at  once  to  America  as 
a  missionary  priest  of  the  archdiocese  of  Oregon. 
He  was  stationed  at  McMinnville,  Ore.,  for  three 
years  and  built  the  first  church  there.  Four  years 
of  service  at  Gervais  followed,  and  in  1881  he  was 
sent  to  Montana,  where  he  made  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion as  a  Christian,  an  earnest  and  generous  worker 
in  the  religious  field,  and  as  an  able  financier  and 
business  man.  i'.utte  demanded  such  a  priest  as 
Father  Dols,  and  he  was  sent  there  as  its  first  resi- 
dent pastor.  There  he  erected  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence, and  at  once  took  steps  to  secure  a  much 
needed  institution  in  the  growing  city  of  mines,  a 
hospital.  Largely  through  his  efforts  and  personal 
aid  St.  James  Hospital  was  established  and  placed 
under  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  Leaven- 
worth. In  1883  the  cornerstone  of  the  fine  brick 
church  was  laid,  and  his  energy  was  so  great  that  it 
was  completed,  at  a  cost  of  $18,000,  and  dedicated 


in  SeiJtember,  1884.  In  December,  1885,  Father 
Dols  took  a  much  needed  rest  in  an  extended  visit 
to  his  native  country.  On  his  return,  in  1886,  he 
took  spiritual  charge  of  the  Catholics  of 
Beaverhead  and  ]\Iadison  counties ;  first  at 
Laurin,  where  he  built  a  neat  residence,  then 
at  Dillon,  here  he  built  a  brick  church  with 
rectory,  which  was  completed  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Rose  of  Lima  in  1887.  This  was  constructed  from 
moneys  generously  given  by  persons  of  all  creeds. 
Here  Father  Dols  labored  with  power  and  great  ac- 
ceptability until  February,'  1891,  when  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Great  Falls  as  its  first  rector.  His  field  ex- 
tended over  Cascade  county  and  demanded  all  his 
time  and  wonderful  energy  for  five  years,  he  having 
no  assistant.  The  parochial  residence  at  Great 
Falls  was  purchased  with  his  own  money  and  later 
willed  to  the  church.  The  church  at  that  time  was 
over  $4,000  in  debt.  Through  Father  Dols'  exer-  ' 
tions  and  financial  ability  the  debt  was  soon  paid 
and,  to  use  his  own  language,  "Since  1893  we  have 
helped  our  sisters  to  accomplish,  in  spite  of  hard 
times,  a  mammoth  undertaking,  the  building  of  Co- 
lumbus Hospital."  Wishing  to  keep  St.  Ann's 
church  out  of  debt  he  never  charged  rent  for  the 
use  of  his  dwelling,  and  was  forming  plans  for  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  parochial  residence,  for  which 
he  had  purchased  an  ample  site.  These  plans  were 
entirely  changed  h\  his  unlooked-for  death  from 
pleuro-pneumonia  on  May  30,  1898,  at  the  hospital 
he  had  himself  founded  and  built.  His  funeral  ser- 
vices were  conducted  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Brondel, 
and  sixteen  priests  were  present  in  honor  of  this 
wonderful  man,  a  giant  in  the  cause  for  which  he 
so  long  labored.  He  won  many  friends,  and  by 
his  will  bequeathed  to  St.  Ann's  church  his  home  as 
a  rectory,  and  to  Columbus  Hospital  the  residue  of 
his  fortune.  His  memory  will  be  long  cherished 
as  one  of  Great  Falls'  most  eminent  and  useful 
citizens.  Father  Dols  said  of  Columbus  Hospital : 
"It  is  the  pride  of  Great  Falls.  Especially  built 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  disabled,  it  has  all  the 
modern  improvements,  and,  under  the  direction  of 
scientific  architects,  it  has  been  made  a  perfect  sani- 
tarium. Its  operating  rooms  are  the  finest  in  Mon- 
tana, while  the  kindness  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  Providence  make  it  a  perfect  home.  As  nurses 
they  show  the  kindness  of  sisters,  the  care  of  a 
motherr  and  God  only  knows  the  physical  and 
spiritual  good  accomplished  by  their  sweet  influ- 
ence." This  great  institution  has  since  attained 
magnificent  proportions.     It  is  not  merely  a  hospi- 
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tal.  It  has  connected  with  it  a  training  scliool 
for  nurses,  with  a  two-years  course,  from  which 
seven  nurses  were  graduated  since  its  opening  in 
1894,  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  a  wide  extent 
of  territory.  A  maternity  hospital,  St.  Elizabeth's 
home,  an  annex  costing  $14,000,  was  finished  in 
1901.  Columbus  Hospital  is  the  authorized  hospital 
of  the  large  Boston  &  Montana  Smelter  and  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway.  Sister  James,  a  woman 
of  remarkable  ability  as  an  organizer  and  financier, 
has  been  the  superior  from  its  incipiency.  It  has 
in  its  corps  a  large  staff  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons, eighteen  sisters  and  twelve  trained  nurses. 
In  1901  its  benefits  were  received  by  1,012  patients. 

Father  Dols  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  H.  B» 
Allaeys,  who  labored  faithfully  until  August,  1901, 
when,  at  his  own  request,  by  reason  of  failing 
health,  he  was  transferred  to  Bozeman.  He  began 
the  erection  of  the  new  church  now  in  progress  and 
laid  its  foundation. 

A  strong  personality,  endowed  with  consider- 
able activity  have  won  for  Father  Pauwelyn,  the 
immediate  subject,  the  complimentary  sobriquet  of 
"ecclesiastical  beaver."  He  was  born  at  Poelca- 
pelle.  West  Flanders,  Belgium,  April  26,  1863.  He' 
made  his  humanities  at  Ypres,  his  philosophy  at 
Roulers  and  his  theology  partly  in  the  Seminary 
of  Bruges  and  partly  in  the  American  College  at 
Louvain.  He  left  Europe  in  company  with  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Junger,  who  was  returning  from 
Rome,  and  arrived  at  Helena  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  1885.  Father  Pauwelyn  was  then  only 
a  deacon.  The  priestly  orders  were  conferred  on 
him  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel  in  the  cathedral 
of  the  Sacred  Hearts  at  Helena,  November  29,  1885. 
Though  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  had  been 
preceded  by  another,  that  of  Stephen  De  Rouge, 
S.  J.,  held  in  the  same  cathedral  two  months  be- 
■fore.  Father  Pauwelyn  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  priest  of  the  Helena  diocese  ordained 
in  Montana.  He  at  once  actively  entered  into 
missionary  life  along  the  line  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  from  Helena  to  the  Dakota  line, 
visiting  each  of  the  railroad  camps  every  two 
months,  also  each  of  the  mining  camps  and  settle- 
ments within  a  radius  of  sixty  miles  from  Helena, 
establishing  churches  and  carrying  Christian  con- 
solation to  hundreds  otherwise  unprovided  for.  He 
built  the  first  Catholic  church  of  Bozeman,  the 
first  frame  church  in  Livingston  and  Marysyille, 
purchased  and  improved  the  church  at  Glendive. 
improved  the  churches  of  Missouri  valley,  Boulder 


valley  and  Three  Forks.  On  October  20,  1887,  he 
was  appointed  the  first  pastor  of  the  church  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  at  Miles  City  with  charge  of  the 
territory  now  Custer,  Yellowstone,  Carbon,  Daw- 
son and  Rosebud  counties,  a  pastorate  of  50,000 
square  miles.  Rev.  Father  Follet  relieving  him  of 
the  territory  and  churches  of  Missouri  Valley. 
Wickes,  Marysville,  and  part  of  Lewis  and  Clarke 
and  Meagher  counties,  and  Father  Van  Den  Broeck 
relieving  him  of  the  care  of  the  churches  at  Boze- 
man, Livingston,  Three  Forks,  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  and  other  places  in  Gallatin,  Park  and 
Meagher  counties.  During  this  pastorate  he  im- 
proved the  churches  at  Miles  City,  Glendive  and 
Billings.  He  was  the  first  to  visit  and  hold  services 
at  Red  Lodge,  and  secured  the  site  and  raised  funds 
for  the  erection  of  a  church  there.  Adding  to  his 
strong  vitality  in  1890  b\-  a  six-months  visit  to 
Europe,  during  which  he  saw  the  Passion  Play  at 
Oberammergau,  he  returned  much  improved  in 
vigor  and  activity.  On  January  30,  1891,  he  was 
transferred  to  Butte  and  Dillon  missions  as  as- 
sistant to  Rev.  Father  Van  de  Ven.  In  1893  lie 
succeeded  Father  Dols  in  the  charge  of  Dillon 
church  and  the  missions  in  Beaverhead  and  Madi- 
son counties.  He  improved  the  Dillon  church  and 
paid  off  its  debt.  He  also  secured  the  site  for  a 
church  at  Sheridan.  On  October  19,  1898,  he  was 
re-appointed  to  the  Miles  City  mission.  Here  he 
paid  off  the  church  debt  and  made  many  improve- 
ments in  the  grounds  and  surroundings  of  the 
church  that  now  make  it  one  of  the  beauty  spots 
of  Montana.  On  August  3,  1901,  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  St.  Ann's  church  at  Great  Falls  to 
succeed  Father  Dols.  He  was  the  father  of  St. 
John's  Ecclesiastical  Society  of  Montana,  organized 
at  Helena  August  30,  1900,  incorporated  August 
31,  1900,  and  framed  its  constitution  and  bylaws. 
In  Great  Falls  he  has  much  improved  the  parochial 
residence,  and  has  labored  hard  "in  the  interests  of 
the  2,500  attendants  of  the  church.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  McCormack  of  Thurles,  Ireland,  was  as- 
signed as  his  assistant  on  October  10.  1901.  A 
Slavic  priest  will  soon  be  appointed  as  another  as- 
sistant. Father  Pauwelyn  says,  "Our  large  congre- 
gation is  a  most  cosmopolitan  one.  People  are 
here  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Many  cannot 
speak  English.  My  ability  to  speak  four  languages 
helps  me  wonderfully  in  my  work.  My  only  regret 
is  that  I  do  not  speak  more  languages."  AH  de- 
nominations and  classes  of  people  in  Great  Falls 
are  witnesses  to  the  broad   Christian   charity,   the 
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self-abnegating  devotion  and  the  energetic  business 
qualities  of  Father  Pauwelyn,  while  his  cosmopoli- 
tan flock  hold  him  in  tender  reverence  and  love. 


WILLIAM  H.  ARNOLD.—!  hie  of  tlie  pioneer., 
of  Montana  whose  life  has  been  one  of  signal 
honor  and  usefulness,  Mr.  Arnold  was  numbered 
among  the  early  settlers  of  the  beautiful  Gallatin  val- 
ley, and  has  here  maintained  his  home  during  all  the 
long  intervening  years,  successfully  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockgrowing.  Mr.  Arnold  was  born 
on  August  8,  1842,  in  Warren  county,  Ky.,  the  son 
of  William  and  Polly  (Marr)  Arnold,also  natives  of 
Kentucky,  where  they  passed  their  lives,  the  father 
being  an  agriculturalist.  Of  their  eight  children 
four  are  yet  living. 

William  H.  Arnold  early  began  to  contribute  his 
quota  to  the  work  of  the  homestead  farm,  his  educa- 
tion being  afforded  by  the  common  schools.  His 
school  opportunities  were  exceedingly  limited  but 
by  personal  application  and  association  with  the 
practical  affairs  of  life  he  has  effectively  supple- 
mented this  rudimentary  education,  and  is  a  man  oi 
strong  intellectuality  and  broad  information.  He 
left  home  in  1864,  in  March,  starting  for  the  far  west 
from  Booneville,  Mo.,  making  the  long  and  then 
hazardous  overland  trip  to  Montana,  where  he 
arrived  in  September  of  the  same  year.  He  first 
located  in  Alder  gulch,  at  that  time  a  bustling  minintj 
camp.  Mr.  Arnold  remained  in  that  locality  until 
December,  when  he  came  to  the  Gallatin  valley  and 
took  up  a  tract  of  the  government  land  about  seven 
miles  from  his  present  fine  homestead,  where  he 
remained  about  two  years,  farming  in  a  somewhat 
primitive  way.  He  then  settled  on  his  present  farm, 
which  now  comprises  about  one  section,  and  lies 
seven  miles  northwest  of  Bozeman.  Here  he  has 
been  engaged  in  general  farming,  but  is  now  grad- 
ually giving  more  attention  to  the  raising  of  live 
stock,  which  he  contemplates  conducting  on  an 
extensive  scale.  His  first  residence  on  his  present 
ranch  was  a  log  house,  18x24  feet  in  dimensions, 
but  before  building  that  he  had  maintained  his 
abode  in  even  more  primitive  dwellings.  In  i88_^ 
he  erected  his  present  commodious  and  attractive 
farm  house,  and  he  also  has  a  residence  property  in 
Bozeman,  which  he  occupies  that  his  children  may 
have  the  superior  advantages  of  the  city  schools  and 
the  college. 

On  May  24,  1870,  in  the  vicinity  of  his  present 


farm  home  was  celebrated  the  marriage  of  Mr. 
Arnold  to  Miss  Ellen  Flannery,  born  in  County 
Galway,  Ireland,  in  1845.  Emigrating  to  America 
in  1866,  she  came  to  Montana  in  1869.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Cathrine  (Foggarty) 
Flannery,  and  the  father  died  in  Ireland,  while  the 
mother  is  still  living  in  the  Gallatin  valley.  Mr.  and 
j\Irs.  Arnold  have  had  ten  children,  two  of  the  num- 
ber are  married,  and  they  now  have  four  grandchil- 
dren. Their  children  are  William  H.,  ;\[ary  (Mrs. 
Charles  Waterman),  Lizzie  (Mrs.  Joseph  Friel), 
Louis,  Annie,  James  W.,  Ella,  Alice,  Alberta,  Jose- 
phine. These  children  were  all  members  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Montana, 
while  Mr.  Arnold  is  one  of  the  prominent  members 
of  the  Pioneers'  Society,  having  been  among  the 
first  to  become  identified  with  it.  The  family  are 
members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  have  a  place  of 
prominence  in  the  community,  where  they  are  held 
in  the  highest  esteem.  In  politics  Mr.  Arnold  gives 
his  support  to  the  Democratic  party,  and,  when 
Montana  was  admitted  to  statehood,  and  he  thus 
acquired  the  right  of  franchise,  he  cast  his  first  pres- 
idential vote  in  1892  for  Grover  Cleveland.  He  is  a 
man  of  sterling  character,  progressive  and  public- 
spirited  and  one  of  the  honored  and  popular  pioneers 
of  the  Gallatin  vallev. 


DAVID  AUSTIN.— The  lamented  subject  of  this 
sketch,  who  was  one  of  Montana's  most  re- 
spected and  in  his  way  one  of  her  most  serviceable 
citizens,  and  whose  tragical  and  untimely  death  was 
universally  regretted,  was  a  native  of  New  York, 
from  which  state  he  removed  to  California  in  1855, 
making  the  trip  round  Cape  Horn.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  the  Golden  state,  he  followed  mining  in  the 
northern  part  for  some  time,  later  making  a  trip  to 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington,  and  in  1863  came 
from  Elk  City  to  ^Montana,  locating  at  Virginia  City, 
where  he  engaged  in  mining  for  a  short  time.  From 
there  he  removed  to  Missoula  and  was  in  the  em- 
I^loy  of  A.  G.  England  at  different  times  during  the 
next  seven  years.  When  the  Cedar  creek  excite- 
ment broke  out  he  purchased  claim  No.  53,  below 
the  discovery,  that  later  proved  to  be  very  rich,  but 
which  he  sold  for  $2,500,  and  with  the  money  pur- 
chased the  ranch  on  which  his  widow  now  lives,  he 
having  been  killed  in  1885  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  a  rifle  while  hunting  deer.  He  left  no 
children.     Mr.  Austin  took  a  verv  active  interest  in 
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public  affairs,  giving  to  the  community  and  the 
county  the  full  benetit  of  his  good  judgment  and 
strong  common  sense,  and  contributing  freely  in 
more  substantial  ways 'to  any  desirable  public  im- 
provement. That  this  active  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerned the  welfare  of  the  people  was  highly  appre- 
ciated by  them  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
their  choice  as  county  commissioner  for  four  suc- 
cessive terms,  and  that  his  administration  of  the 
aft'airs  of  the  office  was  universally  commended. 
Since  his  death  Mr.  Austin  has  managed  the  ranch 
with  skill  and  judgment.  Like  her  husband,  she  is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem. 


THOMAS  C.  BACH.— One  of  the  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  history  of  Montana  is  the  distin- 
guished jurist  whose  name  introduces  this  review. 
He  is  honored  as  a  citizen  whose  career  has  con- 
ferred credit  and  dignity  on  the  state,  and  whose 
marked  abilities  have  heightened  the  fame  of  her 
judiciary..  He  holds  distinctive  precedence  as  a 
lawyer  and  judge,  having  served  as  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  territory  of  Montana, 
while  his  literary  attainments  are  of  high  order:  his 
reading  and  investigation  having  been  directed 
along  almost  every  line  of  thought  and  investigation, 
while  his  strong  mentality  and  distinct  individuality 
make  him  a  natural  leader  of  men  and  director  of 
opinion. 

Judge  Bach  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  I'.rooklyn. 
now  a  portion  of  Greater  New  York,  where  he  was 
born  on  October  10,  1853,  being  the  son  of  John  C. 
and  Elizabeth  (Nostrand)  Bach,  both  of  whom 
were  born  on  Long  Island,  being  respectively  the 
one  of  English  and  the  other  of  German  lineage. 
The  grandfather  of  our  subject  in  the  agnatic  line 
was  Robert  Bach,  who  came  from  England  to  Amer- 
ica early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  locating  on  Long 
Island.  This  was  his  place  of  abode  at  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  he  gave  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  his  loyalty  to  his  adopted  country 
b\-  enlisting  for  service  in  the  American  army,  with 
which  he  remained  until  peace  was  declared.  Sub=- 
sequently  he  engaged  in  the  wholesale  drug  busi- 
ness :  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  erected  the 
first  brick  house  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  There  was 
solemnized  his  marriage  to  Miss  ]\Iargaret  Cowan, 
who  was  born  in  Ireland :  and  there  was  born,  in 
1814,  their  son,  John  Casnave  Bach,  the  father  of 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch.     The  fomier 


died  in  1885,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  life,  his 
widow  surviving  him  two  years,  her  demise  occur- 
ring in  1887.  at  which  time  she  had  attained  the 
age  of  sixty-seven  years.  They  became  the  parents 
of  eleven  children,  and  of  this  number  eight  are  now 
living.  Thomas  C.  Bach  was  the  eighth  child  in 
order  of  birth,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  years  he  ac- 
companied his  parents  on  their  removal  to  New 
York  city,  where  he  was  reared  to  maturity.  His 
preliminary  education  was  secured  in  private  schools, 
and  he  eventually  matriculated  in  the  school  of  arts 
of  Columbia  College,  where  he  graduated  in  187s 
with  the  degree  of  B.  .-\.,  the  master's  degree  being 
later  conferred  on  him  by  his  alma  mater.  After 
his  graduation  in  the  literary  department  of  the 
university  he  entered  the  law  department,  complet- 
ing the  prescribed  course  and  graduating  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1877,  receiving  the  degree  of 
]'..  L.  He  then  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford,  one  of  the  eminent  members 
of  the  bar  of  the  national  metropolis  and  at  one  time 
minister  to  Spain,  and  under  these  most  favorable 
conditions  continued  his  technical  studies  until  i87», 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  brief  clerk  for  his  preceptor. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  year  1877,  and 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York 
city,  thus  continuing  for  a  decade.  The  vear  1884 
witnessed  his  removal  to  Montana,  first  locating  in 
Bozeman,  and  the  following  year  entered  into  a  pro- 
fessional alliance  with  Judge  W.  H.  DeWitte,  of 
ISutte,  in  which  city  he  was  engaged  in  active  prac- 
tice until  1886,  establishing  a  presti2:e  which  has 
been  cumulative  in  character  up  to  the  present  day. 
In  1886  President  Cleveland  appointed  him  fourth 
associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  terri- 
tof}-,  and  he  forthwith  took  up  his  official  residence, 
first  in  Miles  City,  then  in  Great  Falls,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office  he  moved  to  Helena, 
where  he  has  since  maintained  his  home  and  pro- 
fessional headquarters.  He  served  on  the  supreme 
bench  with  signal  ability,  retaining  the  incumbency 
until  the  admission  of  Montana  to  statehood,  in 
i88g.  He  took  to  the  supreme  bench  the  very  high- 
est qualifications  for  this  most  responsible  office  in 
the  system  of  government,  and  his  record  as  a  judge 
was  in  harmony  with  his  record  as  a  lawyer — dis- 
tinguished by  an  unswerving  integrity  of  purpose 
and  a  masterful  grasp  of  the  problems  presented  for 
solution.  Many  of  his  decisions  became  authorita- 
tive, being  regarded  as  models  of  judicial  wisdom. 
In  the  work  entitled  "Jones  on  Mortgages,"  Vol.  I. 
the  opinion  of  Judge  Bach  in  the  case  of  Gassert 
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vs.  Bogk,  is  quoted  as  authority  on  parol  evidence 
in  connection  with  the  entering  of  corroborative  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  a  deed  may  be  shown  to  be 
absohitely  equivalent  to  a  mortgage  on  the  property 
involved.  The  opinion  rendered  by  Jud^e  Bach  in 
this  case  was  sustained  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  as  is  shown  in  the  reports  of  that 
tribunal.  (Thirteenth  Supreme  Court  Reports, 
738 ;  section  247. )  Other  rulings  entered  by  him 
while  on  the  bench  have  been  the  objects  of  favor- 
able comment  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.  From  1897  until  1899  Judge  Bach  rendered 
most  efficient  service  as  reporter  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  of  Montana,  while  prior  to  this,  in 
1893.  he  served  in  the  lower  house  as  representative 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county. 

In  politics  Judge  Bach  has  always  rendered  un- 
wavering allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  whose 
cause  he  has  advocated  with  marked  power  and  elo- 
quence during  the  various  campaigns.  Upon  his 
retirement  from  the  supreme  bench  he  entered  into 
a  professional  partnership  with  Judge  Horace  Buck, 
this  association  continuing  until  the  appointment  of 
Judge  Buck  to  the  district  bench,  while  later  he  was 
elected  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  After 
conducting  an  individual  practice  for  some  time, 
Judge  Bach  became  associated  in  his  professional 
work  with  E.  W.  and  J.  K.  Toole,  under  the  fimi 
name  of  Toole,  Bach  &  Toole,  and  this  alliance  was 
maintained  until  the  fall  of  1900,  when  J.  K.  Toole 
waselected  governor  of  the  state,  whereupon  the  firm 
name  became  Toole  &  Bach.  The  firm  control  a 
large  and  important  legal  business,  practicing  in  all 
the  courts  and  retaining  a  representative  clientage. 
Judge  Bach  is  one  of  the  eminent  members  of  the 
Montana  bar ;  has  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  is 
regarded  as  a  safe,  conservative  and  conscientious 
attorney  and  counsel.  He  is  well  known  through- 
out the  state,  and  is  honored  for  his  high  professional 
ability  and  his  inflexible  integrity  in  all  the  relations 
of  life.  On  June  5,  1889.  Judge  Bach  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Kathryn  Child,  of  Helena.  Mrs. 
Bach  was  born  in  California,  whither  her  parents 
had  removed  from  Rhode  Island.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Bach  have  two  daughters,  Dorothy  and  Marjorie. 


THOMAS  T.  BAKER.— Born  at  Coveton,  Bar- 
bour county,  in  what  is  now  West  Virginia. 
November  12,  1839,  and  reaching  his  majority  just 
as  the  dense  cloud    of   the    Civil    war    was    rising, 


Thomas  T.  Baker,  a  prominent  and  successful  civil 
engineer  of  Butte,  was  so  situated  as  to  see  the 
salient  features  of  that  sanguinary  struggle  and  Ije 
one  of  its  sufferers.  His  parents,  Joseph  K.  and 
JMatilda  (Thomas)  Baker,  were  Virginians — born 
in  that  section  which  was  West  \'irginia  after  1863. 
The  father,  a  prosperous  farmer,  was  also  in  the 
United  States  civil  service.  "Mr.  Baker,  the  third  of 
thirteen  children,  received  his  early  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  county.  He  remained  at 
home  engaged  in  work  on  his  father's  farm  until  the 
war  broke  out.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
army,  beginning  service  as  a  corporal  and  being  mus- 
tered out  in  1865  as  a  lieutenant.  He  went  through 
the  contest  without  permanent  injury,  although  en- 
gaged in  more  than  fifteen  battles,  among  them  that 
of  Cloyd's  Mountain  in  1864,  at  which  after  one  hour 
and  a  half  of  fierce  fighting  600  gallant  troops  lay 
dead  on  the  field.  Other  battles  in  which  Mr.  Baker 
was  engaged  were  those  of  New  River  Bridge,  Lex- 
ington, Lynchburg,  Winchester,  Hall  Town  and 
Petersburg.  At  Winchester  he  received  a  wound 
which  laid  him  up  for  three  months.  He  wa,s  on  the 
field  at  Appomattox  when  Lee's  army  stacked  arms 
in  the  surrender.  He  saw  the  first  land  battle  of  the 
war  at  Philippi,  W.  Va.,  on  June  3,  1861,  and  what 
was  practically  its  close  when  Lee  laid  down  his 
arms  at  Appomattox.  During  his  western  life  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  against  the  Nez 
Perces,  fighting  them  at  Camas  creek.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Baker  returned  to  his  home 
and  in  September.  1865,  removed  to  Iowa,  and  en- 
tered a  preparatory  school  at  Lynnville,  and  then 
took  a  college  course  at  Grinnell  College,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1874,  having  studied  the 
scientific  course  and  civil  engineering.  He  re- 
mained in  the  college  a  year  as  assistant  instructor 
in  chemistry  and  physics,  and  at  its  close  came  to 
Montana  in  1875,  locating  at  Virginia  City,  where 
for  one  year  he  was  principal  of  the  city  schools.  In 
1877  he  was  appointed  deputy  mineral  surveyor, 
and,  in  the  spring  of  1878,  removed  to  Butte  and 
began  practice  as  a  civil  engineer  and  surveyor.  He 
has  also  followed  patenting  claims  during  most  of 
this  time,  and  has  been  concerned  in  works  of  con- 
struction involving  great  difficulties,  which  he  has 
overcome  in  a  masterful  way.  He  surveyed  the 
ditch  and  superintended  the  erection  of  the  water 
works  at  Glendale,  and  put  in  the  hydraulic  plant  at 
Yugo  sapphire  mines.  His  services  are  often  in  de- 
mand as  an  expert  reporter  on  mines  and  mining 
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properties.  Mr.  Baker  was  married  in  .\pril,  1884, 
to  Aliss  JNIary  Hobart,  a  native  of  Illinois.  They 
have  one  child,  Jacob  H.,  of  school  age.  i\lr.  Baker 
is  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  of  the 
Republican  party.  He  has  several  times  been 
elected  county  surveyor,  and  has  given  eminent  sat- 
isfaction in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  His 
life  is  a  busy  and  productive  one,  leaving  him  little 
leisure  for  the  gratification  of  any  desire  for  mere 
pleasure,  and  about  the  only  sport  in  which  he  in- 
dulges is  an  occasional  hunting  or  fishing  trip.  He 
is  a  genial,  cheerful  and  entertaining  gentleman  of 
high  character  and  fine  social  qualities. 


ORLANDO  B.  BARBER.— Now  living  in  practi- 
cal retirement,  after  years  of  "ceaseless  toil  and 
endeavor,"  the  resulting  a  success  which  enables  him 
to  rest  from  his  labors  and  enjoy  the  even- 
ing of  life  in  that  repose  which  is  his  just  due,  Mr. 
Barber  comes  of  old  stock,  his  paternal  American 
ancestors  having  settled  in  New  England  in  the 
early  colonial  epoch,  as  is  shown  .from  records  ex- 
tant. He  himself  was  born  in  Hamburg,  Erie  coun- 
ty. N.  Y.,  on  August  8,  1828.  His  father, 
Samuel  Barber,  was  born  in  Worcester,  j\lass.,  and 
removed  to  New  York  about  1800.  He  was  an 
active  participant  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  his  father 
was  an  officer  in  the  Revolution.  Sanniel  Barber 
married  Olive  May,  a  native  of  New  York,  where 
she  died,  as  did  also  her  husband.  In  their  family 
were  nine  children. 

Orlando  B.  Barber,  the  seventh  child  of  his 
parents,  received  a  good  English  education  in  the 
common  schools,  and  his  early  life  was  passed  on  the 
farm.  He  learned  the  trade  of  millwright,  becom- 
ing a  skilled  artisan  while  still  young.  Finally 
he  removed  to  Pennsylvania,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  carpentering  for  several  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  Minnesota,  where  agriculture  again  en- 
grossed his  attention.  He  was  one  of  the  three  men 
who  founded  Redwood  Falls,  in  Redwood'  county, 
Minn.  He  was  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania  in  1861 
and  raised  a  company  of  112  men  for  enlistment  in 
the  Union  army,  but  was  not  called  into  active  ser- 
vice. In  1866  Mr.  Barber  joined  the  Fiske  expedi- 
tion and  came  across  the  plains  to  Montana,  locating 
in  Virginia  City,  where  he  followed  his  trade  of  mill- 
wright. He  assisted  in  building  the  Hope  mill  at 
Phillipsburg  and  also  one  at  Red  ^Mountain.  In  187'^ 
he  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Mrginia  Cit}-,  and 


successfully  continued  it  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1884  he  became  the  owner  of  a  ranch  property  in  the 
Ruby  valley,  in  Madison  county,  known  as  the  \'al- 
ley  \'iew  ranch,  and  comprising  about  400  acres,  and 
there  engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses. 
He  now  owns  a  fine  ranch  near  Sheridan,  Madison 
county,  where  he  has  his  home,  the  place  comprising 
about  400  acres.  This  is  now  in  charge  of  his  son, 
a  capable  young  man.  He  also  has  interests  in 
placer  mines  in  the  county.  For  seven  years  Mr. 
Barber  traveled  extensively  throughout  the  Union, 
and  then  came  to  his  pleasant  home,  where  he  lives 
quietly,  enjoying  to  the  full  the  companionship  of 
his  many  friends  in  the  comnuinity,  where  he  is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  as  one  of  the  venerable  pio- 
neers of  the  county. 

Mr.  Barber  has  ever  shown  great  interest  in  all 
that  touches  the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  state. 
His  political  support  has  been  always  given  to  the 
Democratic  party,  by  which  he  was  elected  to  the 
territorial  legislature  of  Montana.  Fraternally  he 
has  long  been  identified  with  the  noble  order  of 
Freemasons.  He  is  a  member  of  Montana  Lodge 
No.  2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Virginia  City,  and  Mon- 
tana Chapter  No.  2,  R.  A.  M.,  of  the  same  place. 
In  1850  Mr.  Barber  and  Miss  Samantha  Gates  were 
married.  She  was  born  in  New  York.  Her  pater- 
nal grandfather  was  a  drummer  in  the  Revolution, 
enlisting  when  fourteen  years  old  and  serving  seven 
years,  showing  that  the  family  has  been  long  estab- 
lished in  America.  Mrs.  Barber  proved  a  true  com- 
panion and  helpmeet  to  her  husband  during  their 
long  wedded  life,  which  was  one  of  ideal  character, 
and  the  deepest  sorrow  of  his  life  was  that  which 
came  December  28,  1899,  when  she  was  summoned 
from  earth.  By  her  gentle,  womanly  character  and 
unselfishness  she  endeared  herself  to  a  large  circle 
of  friends,  to  whom  her  death  came  as  a  personal  be- 
reavement. She  left  two  children,  Ellen,  the  wife 
of  D.  W.  Tilton,  of  Butte,  and  Charles,  who  has 
charge  of  the  homestead  ranch.  Both  were  born  in 
Pennsylvania.  On  January  8,  1901,  JNIr.  Barber 
married  Miss  Bessie  Bartlit,  born  in  Essex,  N.  Y., 
the  daughter  of  Elihu  Bartlit. 


T  OHN  C.  BAILEY.— Born  at  Corry.  Erie  county, 
J  Pa.,  March  26,  1851,  and  growing  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  excTtement  created  by  the  discovery  of 
oil  in  large  quantities  in  his  native  state,  John  C. 
Bailey,  of  Havre,  has  twice  consulted  the  deeps  of 
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the  mountains  as  to  what  they  can  yield  up  for  the 
support  and  enrichment  of  mankind.  His  father, 
Enoch  Bordwell,  also  a  native  of  the  Keystone  state, 
was  prominently  engaged  in  the  oil-producing  busi- 
ness at  the  very  height  of  its  prosperity.  He  died  at 
Corry  in  1882,  leaving  a  widow  whose  maiden  name 
was  Julia  Ann  Wooden,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
who  is  still  living  with  her  children  in  the  east. 
Mr.  Bailey  attended  school  at  Lottsville  and  Corry, 
Pa.,  and  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.  He  left  school  at  the  age 
of  twenty  and  then  read  law  for  two  years  at  Corry  ; 
but  in  1873,  changing  his  mind  as  to  a  professional 
career,  he  purchased  the  Corry  Commercial  College, 
which  he  conducted  for  two  years.  The  next  year 
and  a  half  he  spent  in  the  lumber  business  near  his 
native  town,  and  then  for  two  years  sold  buggies  in 
Pennsylvania  for  a  Cincinnati  manufactory.  From 
1877  to  1882  he  was  in  the  oil  district,  speculating 
in  oil,  and  from  1882-87  had  a  seat  in  the  oil  ex- 
change at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  where  he  did  an  enormous 
business.  In  1887  he  enlisted  in  the  Twentieth 
United  States  Infantry  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  was 
sent  to  Fort  Assinniboine  as  sergeant  in  charge  of 
forty-five  men.  He  remained  at  the  Fort  three 
years  and  a  half,  and  was  then  stationed  for  a  year 
at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  the  recruiting  service,  returning 
to  the  Fort  in  1891,  and  being  discharged  from  the 
service  there  in  1892,  after  a  term  of  five  years. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bailey  is  a  Democrat,  and  as  such 
has  been  influential  in  local  affairs  and  rendered 
conspicuous  service  to  his  community  in  various 
representative  capacities.  He  was  for  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council  at  Corry,  Pa.,  and  has  been 
regularly  a  delegate  to  the  county  and  state  conven- 
tions of  his  party  from  his  section  in  Montana  for 
the  last  ten  years,  serving  repeatedly  as  chairman  in 
the  county  organization.  He  is  a  member  of  Corry 
City  Lodge  No.  470,  K.  of  P.,  and  its  first  lieutenant 
in  the  Uniform  Rank  of  the  order.  His  home  is  in 
Havre,  where  he  has  the  good  will  of  all  classes  of 
the  citizens.  Mr.  Bailey's  family  name  is  Bordwell, 
and  he  was  christened  Gilbert  Shearer  Bordwell; 
but  on  joining  the  army  he  chose  to  enlist  under  the 
name  of  John  C.  Bailey,  and  has  since  retained  that 
name. 


ANTHONY  W.  BARNARD.— What  a  flood  of 
interesting  reflections,  what  striking  contrasts 
of  primitive  and  present  conditions,  what  memories 
of  startling  developments  and  stirring  scenes,  must 
crowd  upon  the  mind  of  Anthony  Wayne  Barnard, 


of  Butte,  in  his  hours  of  reverie.  For,  although  yet 
in  the  noon  of  life,  he  is  one  of  the  city's  oldest  in- 
habitants. When  he  reached  the  place  on  August 
6,  1866,  her  inhabitants  did  not  number  150,  and  he 
picketed  his  horses  amid  the  luxuriant  grass,  full 
two  feet  high,  where  now  her  principal  streets  are 
filled  with  the  busy  tides  of  life  and  trade.  Great 
trees  crowned  the  northern  hill  where  now  are  hap- 
py homes  or  marts  of  traffic.  Silver  Bow  valley 
was  a  verdant  velvet  meadow,  silver-veined  with 
streams.  The  antelope,  the  elk  and  the  deer  dis- 
ported freely  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  her  chimneys, 
and  all  the  feathered  tribe  of  the  forest  were  musical 
at  her  borders.  The  story  of  her  growth  is  not  quite 
that  of  the  Arabian  tale,  but  something  very  like  it. 
Mr.  Barnard  was  born  in  Chautauqua  county,  N. 
v.,  on  September  3,  1846.  His  father  was  Martin 
M.  Barnard,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who,  wandering 
into  the  Empire  state  in  his  early  manhood,  married 
Elizabeth  Benedict,  and  settled  down  on  a  farm,  as 
he  probably  supposed,  for  life.  But  early  in  the 
'fifties  he  was  moved  by  the  liberal  offers  of  land  by 
the  government  to  leave  the  home  he  had  established 
and  seek  a  new  one  in  the  west.  He  located  on  gov- 
ernment land  in  Rock  county.  Wis.,  where  he  re- 
sided until  his  death  in  1876.  His  wife  died  soon 
after  their  arrival  in  Wisconsin.  The  family  con- 
sisted of  eight  children,  Anthony  being  the  fifth. 
He  was  four  or  five  years  old  when  the  family  re- 
moved from  the  east,  and  became  a  veritable  farmer's 
son  in  the  wild  west — went  to  school  when  he  could, 
and  secured  by  great  good  fortune  a  finishing  course 
at  a  good  high  school.  He  remained  at  home  work- 
ing on  the  farm  until  he  was  nineteen  years  old. 
Then,  in  1866,  with  a  team  and  spring-wagon  he 
started  for  Montana,  by  Council  Bluffs  and  Omaha 
and  up  the  Platte  river  to  Fort  Laramie.  This  was 
the  year  in  which  Red  Cloud  made  so  much  trouble 
for  settlers  and  emigrants,  and  when  bloody  massa- 
cres, among  them  that  of  Harney's  men,  horrified 
the  country.  But  before  Mr.  Barnard's  party  left 
the  fort  a  treaty  of  peace  had  been  made,  and  the 
train  of  seventy-five  wagons  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached had  no  annoyance  from  the  savages.  The 
streams  and  rivers  were  much  swollen,  however,  and 
the  party  experienced  great  difficulty  in  fording 
them  and  in  crossing  on  improvised  rafts  where 
fording  was  impossible.  Several  men  and  many 
mules  and  cattle  were  drowned  in  these  crossings. 
The  train  passed  the  Custer  battle  ground,  but  saw 
not  one  human  habitation  for  500  miles  after  leaving 
Fort  Laramie.     They  traveled  on  the  new  Bozeman 
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route  and  saw  Col.  Bozeman  at  his  ferry  when  they 
crossed  the  Yellowstone.  The  next  year  he  was 
killed.  The  caravan  arrived  at  Virginia  City  late  in 
July  and  reached  Butte  early  in  August.  The  jour- 
ney had  been  long  and  exhaustive,  unexpected  de- 
lays and  difficulties  had  occurred  so  that  when  it  was 
ended  ]\Ir.  Barnard's  slender  means  were  entirely 
gone.  But  he  was  not  discouraged.  He  went  to 
work  promptly  at  the  mines  earning  what  he  could 
while  the  season  lasted.  After  it  was  over  there 
was  no  work,  and  a  majority  of  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances returned  east. 

But  he  was  made  of  sterner  stuflf,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  "stick  and  do,"  or  die  in  the  effort.  There 
was  opportunity  to  work  the  placer  claims  about 
three  months  in  the  year,  and  the  other  months  were 
spent  in  prospecting,  going  on  stampedes  and  other 
ways  of  trying  "to  make  a  stake."  Mr.  Barnard 
located  some  good  placer  ground,  being  one  of  the 
first  patentees  within  the  limits  of  the  state.  His 
claim,  No.  42,  was  a  good  producer.  From  it  he 
took  out  in  dust  about  $200,000.  It  was  located  in 
Missoula  gulch,  almost  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of 
the  city.  From  it  he  has  sold  $40,000  worth  of 
town  lots,  and  the  rest  is  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money,  aside  from  its  value  for  mining,  which  is 
considerable,  quartz  having  been  developed.  He  is 
interested  in  many  other  mining  properties,  among 
them  some  twenty-five  quartz  claims  and  is  besides 
one  of  the  most  extensive  owners  of  real  estate  in 
Butte.  The  Barnard  block  on  Granite  street  was 
the  first  one  he  built.  He  has  since  erected  many 
houses  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  in  whose  future 
greatness  he  never  for  a  moment  lost  faith.  While 
others  of  her  citizens  were  investing  in  booming 
towns,  particularly  Spokane,  Tacoma  and  Seattle, 
and  losing  their  money,  he  put  every  dollar  he  had 
available  in  good  home  properties,  and  made  large 
profits.  At-  the  same  time  he  was  building  up  the 
town  and  in  this  way  has  done  as  much  for  its 
growth  and  development  as  any  one  and  more  than 
most. 

Mr.  Barnard  is  a  strict  Jeffersonian  Democrat, 
but  has  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  office  of  any 
kind.  Knowing  that  in  local  government  he  is  not 
a  partisan,  and  looks  upon  municipal  administration 
as  a  business  matter,  leading  men  in  both  parties 
have  frequently  solicited  him  to  become  their  can- 
didate for  mayor,  but  he  has  resisted  their  impor- 
tunities and  continued  to  give  his  attention  to  his 
business  and  the  public  interests  incidentally  in- 
volved.    He  is  a  member  of  the   Masonic   frater- 


nity, and  has  given  valuable  service  both  in  the 
ranks  of  the  craft-  and  in  official  station  in  all  the  de- 
partments to  which  he  belongs,  lodge,  chapter,  coun- 
cil and  commandery.  Of  the  last  he  is  a  past  com- 
mander. He  is  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Silver 
Bow  Club  and  was  its  first  secretary.  When  Chief 
Joseph  and  his  fanatical  followers  made  their  cele- 
brated raid  on  the  whites,  Mr.  Barnard  was  one  of 
Hon.  William  A.  Clark's  company  of  defenders.  He 
spent  two  weeks  in  the  service,  but  was  not  in  the 
great  battle  fought  in  the  Big  Hole  country,  in 
which  thirty  men  were  killed  and  many  more 
wounded.  His  command  was  engaged  in  another 
part  of  the  territory  and  did  not  arrive  on  the  scene 
of  action  until  the  day  after  the  battle.  Mr.  Bar- 
nard vas  married  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  January  8, 
1880,  to  Miss  Jesse  G.  Addis,  a  native  of  New  Jer- 
sey. They  have  five  daughters — Lilian,  Ida,  Jose- 
phine, Mabel  and  Edith. 


ANTOINE  BARIL.— An  honored  pioneer  and 
successful  ranch  man  in  Madison  county,  Mr. 
Baril  played  well  his  part  in  connection  with  the  in- 
dustrial development  and  progress  of  our  great 
state.  He  comes  of  Canadian  French  lineage,  and 
was  born  on  January  i,  1837,  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  Canada.  His  father,  Frank  Baril,  was  also 
born  in  Canada,  whither  the  original  Amercan  an- 
cestor emigrated  from  France  in  an  early  day. 
Frank  Baril,  a  farmer-,  passed  his  entire  life  in 
Canada,  and  was  an  active  participant  in  the  war  of 
1808.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Tarzille 
La  Gris,  was  likewise  born  in  Canada.  To  them 
eight  children  were  born,  Antoine  having  been  the 
fourth,  and  four  are  now  living.  Antoine  Baril  at- 
tended the  schools  of  his  native  province,  and  aided 
in  the  work  of  the  homestead  farm.  He  resided  in 
Canada  until  1858,  when  he  came  over  into  "the 
states,"  locating  in  Minnesota,  and,  three  years  later 
taking  up  a  claim  of  government  land  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  state.  He  developed  and  improved 
his  farm  for  four  years,  and  in  1864  started  for 
Montana,  leaving  Little  Falls,  Mixm.,  on  the  8th  of 
March.  He  was  a  member  of  Rockwell's  party 
which  made  the  trip  across  the  plains  with  a  train  of 
fifty  wagons,  by  way  of  the  Bozeman  cutoff,  and 
they  arrived  in  Virginia  City  on  the  15th  of  August. 
Mr.  Baril  gave  his  attention  here  to  mining  for 
two  years,  and  in  1866  he  took  up  land  near  the 
present  village  of  Laurin,  [Nladison  county,  and  be- 
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gan  farming,  but  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers 
caused  him  to  abandon  that  locality,  and  he  went 
down  the  Ruby  valley  and  purchased  a  ranch  four 
miles  below  his  present  place,  and  which  he  culti- 
vated for  three  years.  He  then  removed  to  Oregon, 
but  the  climate  proved  injurious  to  his  health  and 
he  returned  to  Montana,  and  in  1883  purchased  his 
present  fine  ranch  property,  which  comprises  247 
acres  of  fertile  land,  and  is  located  three  miles  south- 
west of  the  village  of  Sheridan,  his  postoffice  ad- 
dress. He  raises  excellent  crops  and  keeps  a  small 
herd  of  highgrade  cattle.  In  politics  he  gives  alle- 
giance to  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  religious 
faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was 
reared.  In  1863  he  was  married  to  Miss  Odile 
Charter,  who  was  born  in  the  province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  and  died  in  1890,  leaving  five  children: 
Frank,  who  married  Miss  Christine  Duncan  and  has 
five  children.  Ramie,  Charles,  Carrie,  wife  of  Ed- 
mund DeCelles,  has  five  children  and  resides  at 
Glendale,  Mont.,  and  May. 


RT.  REV.  D.  S.  TUTTLE,  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Windham,  N.  Y.,  on  January  26,  1837,  the 
son  of  Daniel  B.  and  Abigail  C.  Tuttle,  natives 
of  the  state  of  New  York.  His  grandfather, 
Charles  Tuttle,  was  a  native  of  Wallingford,  Conn. 
As  a  member  of  the  Connecticut  militia  he  took 
part  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Bishop  Tuttle's 
father  was  a  blacksmith,  which  trade  he  followed 
until  his  death  in  1877.  His  mother  died  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  Bishop  had  one  brother  and  two 
sisters,  all  living  except  his  brother.  Daniel  S. 
began  his  studies  in  the  public  schools  and  took 
private  lessons  in  Latin  and  Greek  from  the  Rev. 
Thos.  S.  Judd.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered 
the  Delaware  Academy  at  Delphi,  where  he  re- 
mained three  years,  the  last  year  teaching  and  look- 
ing after  the  garden  and  cow  of  a  widow  to  pay 
his  board.  He  taught  one  year  in  a  boarding 
^school  for  boys  in  Westchester  county,  and  then 
entered  Columbia  College,  New  York  city,  grad- 
uating in  1857  at  the  age  of  twenty.  After  gradu- 
ating he  was  engaged  as  private  tutor  by  a  Mr. 
Lyon,  of  Alabama,  but  the  unsettled  state  of  af- 
fairs in  the  south  prevented  him  from  fulfilling 
this  engagement,  and  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
money  borrowed  to  enable  him  to  complete  his 
college  course.  He  then  went  to  Brooklyn,  where, 
by  the  help  of  Prof.   Charles   Anthon,  he   found 


work  in  instructing  pupils  who  were  unable  to 
keep  up  with  their  classes,  receiving  a  dollar  per 
hour  for  his  services.  He  continued  in  the  work 
for  two  years,  and  the  last  year  was  a  teacher  in 
Columbia  College  Grammar  School  under  Dr.  An- 
thon. Among  the  pupils  was  Charles  King,  the 
novelist,  who  uses  the  Bishop  as  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  his  book  "From  School  to  the  Battlefield." 
Having  paid  all  his  debts  he  entered  the  General 
Theological  Seminary  in  1859,  and  graduated  there- 
from in  1862.  He  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Horatio  Potter,  D.  D.,  on  June  29,  of  the 
same  year.  In  July  he  was  sent  to  Morris,  Otsego 
county,  as  assistant  to  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Foote,  at  a 
salary  of  $400  per  year  and  board.  Z\Ir.  Foote 
was  an  invalid  and  most  of  his  duties  fell  to  his 
assistant,  but  the  wise  counsel  of  Rev.  Mr.  Foote 
was  a  great  help  to  him  at  the  time  and  in  the 
future. 

In  1865  he  was  married  to  ^liss  Harriett  M. 
Foote,  eldest  daughter  of  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Foote.  Six 
children  have  been  born  to  them,  four  of  whom  are 
still  living,  namely:  Geo.  ^l.,  born  at  Morris,  N. 
Y.,  is  now  a  physician  and  surgeon  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.:  Herbert  E.,  born  at  Helena,  ]\Iont.,  is  now 
an  assayer  at  Monterey,  Mexico ;  Arthur  L.,  born  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  is  manager  of  a  lead  mine  in 
Missouri ;  Christine,  also  born  at  Salt  Lake,  is  now 
Mrs.  Stanley  Ramsey,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  also 
twins,  born  at  Salt  Lake  City,  both  dying  in  in- 
fancy. The  Bishop  remained  at  Morris  five  years. 
Before  going  to  Morris  he  had  been  a  tutor  for 
Bishop  Potter's  sons.  At  a  meeting  of  the  house  of 
Bishops  in  October,  1866,  a  bishop  needing  to  be 
chosen  for  Montana,  Utah  and  Idaho,  Bishop 
Potter  proposed  the  name  of  Rev.  Daniel  S.  Tuttle, 
and  he  was  at  once  elected.  Bishops  Potter  and 
Lay  were  appointed  to  inform  him  of  his  election. 
Bishop  Tuttle  was  in  New  York  at  tTie  time,  and 
when  informed  of  his  election  he  said  to  Bishop 
Potter:  "I  am  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  and  the 
law  of  the  church  does  not  permit  anyone  under 
that  age  to  serve  as  bishop."  The  Bishop  replied, 
"That  law  refers  to  the  age  at  which  a  Bishop  can 
be  consecrated,  and  not  the  age  at  which  he  may 
be  elected ;"  and  added,  "Go  home,  and  on  the 
26th  of  next  January  let  Bishop  Hopkins,  of  Ver- 
mont, the  president  of  the  house,  hear  from  you." 

On  May  i,  1867,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Montana,  having  jurisdiction  also  of  Utah  and 
Idaho.  The  bishops  present  and  taking  part  in  this 
consecration  were  Hopkins,  of  \'ermont,  presiding. 
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Potter,  of  New  York;  Oldenheimer,  of  New  Jer- 
sey ;  Kerfoot,  of  Pittsburg ;  Randall,  of  Colorado, 
and  Neely,  of  Maine.  The  Bishop  started  for  his 
new  field  the  last  of  May,  accompanied  by  Rev.  G. 
D.  B.  Miller  and  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Goddard.  Two 
clergymen,  the  Rev.  George  Foote,  the  Bishop's 
brother-in-law,  and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Haskins,  had 
preceded  him  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  Bishop  with 
his  two  priests  traveled  by  rail  to  North  Platte, 
Neb.,  and  from  there  by  stage,  reaching  Salt  Lake 
City  July  2.  The  Indians  were  very  troublesome  at 
that  time,  and  the  stage  company  kept  them  wait- 
ing at  North  Platte  for  some  days;  when  at  last 
they  did  start,  there  were  three  stages  together, 
with  all  the  passengers  well  armed,  the  Bishop  and 
his  companions  and  two  women  passengers  being 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  They  arrived  safely  at 
the  Mormon  city,  where  they  spent  two  weeks,  and 
then  the  Bishop  and  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard  resumed 
their  journey  to  Montana,  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  going 
to  Boise  City,  Idaho.  At  that  time  the  only  church 
in  all  the  Bishop's  vast  jurisdiction  was  at  Boise 
City,  and  there  was  no  clergyman  at  all.  They 
arrived  at  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  in  a  snowstorm  on 
July  17,  1867,  where  the  Bishop  remained  three 
weeks,  holding  the  first  service  the  church  ever 
held  in  Montana  in  the  council  chamber,  over  John 
Rockfellow's  store,  on  Sunday,  July  21,  1867. 

From  there  the  Bishop  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  God- 
dard went  to  Helena,  where  services  were  held 
August  II,  1867,  in  the  school  house  on  Rodney 
street.  Rev.  Mr.  Goddard  remained  at  Helena, 
and  the  Bishop  returned  to  Virginia  City,  where 
he  remained  one  year.  During  this  year  he  bought 
a  half  finished  church  from  the  Methodists  and 
finished  it  as  St.  Paul's,  the  first  Episcopal  church 
in  Montana.  That  winter  he  was  chosen  chaplain 
of  the  territorial  council,  and  acted  as  such  during 
the  session.  He  passed  the  winter  alone  in  a 
log  cabin  with  only  his  cat,  Dick,  for  a  companion. 
Green  Clay  Smith  was  governor  of  the  territory, 
and  although  a  Baptist  in  faith  he  acted  as  vestry- 
man of  the  new  church,  and  the  Bishop  baptised 
his  children.  The  Bishop  removed  to  Helena  after 
his  year's  residence  at  Virginia  City,  where  Mrs. 
Tuttle  joined  him,  and  they  remained  there  until 
removal  to  Salt  Lake  City,  their  home  until  the 
Bishop  accepted  an  election  to  the  Diocese  of  Mis- 
souri, in  1886,  when  they  removed  to  St.  Louis. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  meet  Bishop  Tuttle  for  the 
first  time  at  Boise  City,  Idaho,  in  June,  1875.  We 
traveled   together   by   private   conveyance    through 


the  Boise  basin  as  far  as  Placerville,  and  back  by  the 
way  of  Boise  to  Silver  City,  Idaho.  On  this  trip 
we  spent  a  week  at  Idaho  City,  a  Sunday  at  Placer- 
ville, and  held  service  on  a  week  day  evening  at 
Centerville.  A  little  incident  occurred  during  the 
day  that  we  spent  at  Placerville  that  impressed  one 
with  the  sturdy  character  of  the  Bishop  in  dealing 
with  the  rough  Montana  men.  We  went  into  a  store 
and  were  occupied  for  some  time  behind  a  counter 
writing  letters.  While  busy  writing  several  miners 
entered  the  store,  and  knowing  the  Bishop  was  be- 
hind the  counter,  a  big,  rough  looking  fellow,  whom 
his  companions  called  Doc,  began  a  tirade  against 
Christianity,  in  which  he  informed  his  chums,  in 
not  very  choice  language,  that  Darwin  had  upset 
the  whole  theory  of  the  church  by  his  system  of 
teaching.  He  talked  for  some  time,  as  he  seemed  to 
think,  very  learnedly  on  the  subject  of  evolution, 
and  his  companions  applauded  what  he  said.  The 
Bishop  did  not  seem  to  notice  them  until  he  had 
finished  his  writing.  He  then  stepped  out  in  front 
of  Doc,  who  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  and  said  in  a 
stern  voice :  "Do  you  know,  sir,  that  you  are  an 
ignoramus?'"  Doc.  attempted  to  reply,  but  the 
Bishop  shook  his  fist  at  him  and  said :  "Not  a 
word,  sir,  until  I  have  finished,  and  then  you  can 
talk."  The  Bishop  then  went  on  to  explain  what 
Darwin  taught,  and  said  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  church  of  England,  and  did  not  intend  to 
teach  anything  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  that 
church.  When  he  got  through  he  said  to  Doc. : 
"Now,  sir,  you  can  talk."  Doc,  however,  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  a  talking  mood  just  at  that  time, 
but  rose  from  his  seat  and  left  the  store  in  silence, 
and  his  companions  followed  him.  On  this  same 
trip  the  Bishop  engaged  a  hall  at  Placerville  for 
service  Sunday  morning  and  evening.  After  the 
morning  service  a  man  came  to  the  Bishop  and 
asked  if  he  could  have  the  hall  in  the  evening.  The 
Bishop  asked  what  he  wished  to  do  with  it,  and 
he  said  that  he  had  a  negro  minstrel  troupe  and 
wanted  to  give  a  performance  there  in  the  evening. 
The  Bishop  said,  "Well,  if  the  people  of  this  town 
would  rather  have  a  minstrel  show  than  a  religious 
service  you  can  have  the  hall."  I  then  reminded 
the  Bishop  that  he  had  promised  to  baptize  some 
children  at  the  evening  service,  and  he  told  the  man 
that  he  could  not  have  the  hall;  he  left  town  with 
his  minstrel  troupe  during  the  afternoon  and  we  had 
our  evening  service.  We  got  to  Silver  City  in  time 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration,  and  the  Bishop 
acted  as  chaplain  on  that  occasion. 
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In  October.  1875,  I  spent  two.  weeks  with  my 
family  at  the  Bishop's  home  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
2\Irs.  Tuttle,  of  blessed  memory,  with  her  three  boys 
and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Foote,  were  at  home,  the 
Bishop  being  away  on  his  annual  visitation  in 
Montana.  It  has  never  been  my  pleasure  to  visit 
a  better  regulated  or  more  orderly  home.  I  shall 
never  forget  its  open  handed  hospitality  and  its 
cheerful,  joyous  simplicity.  The  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober I  left  Salt  Lake  City  on  my  way  to  Boze- 
man,  Mont.,  expecting  to  meet  the  Bishop  on  his 
way  home.  One  night,  a  little  after  midnight,  we 
met  a  stage  that  was  just  ready  to  start  from  a 
station  after  changing  horses,  and  I  asked  the 
driver  if  Bishop  Tuttle  was  on  that  stage.  He  re- 
plied, "There's  a  fellow  curled  up  in  the  bottom 
of  the  stage  asleep;  but  I  don't  know  who  he  is." 
I  said,  "Will  you  please  ask  if  it  is  Bishop  Tuttle?" 
He  opened  the  door  and  called  out,  "Is  Bishop 
Tuttle  in  the  stage?"  The  Bishop  roused  up  and 
jumped  out.  He  had  really  learned  from  his  many 
long  stage  rides  to  sleep  in  any  position  he  might  be 
placed  on  a  stagecoach.  In  the  summer  of  1876  I 
was  with  the  Bishop  at  the  old  town  of  Hamilton, 
in  Gallatin  valley,  where  we  had  Sunday  service  in 
a  Granger's  hall.  After  the  Bishop  commenced  his 
sermon  a  woman  came  into  the  hall  with  six  chil- 
dren and  took  a  seat  on  the  bench  beside  me.  After 
the  service  was  over  I  spoke  to  her,  and  she  said 
she  wanted  the  children  baptised  but  she  had  come 
too  late.  I  told  her  she  could  have  them  baptised 
then  if  she  wished.  The  Bishop  said,  "Yes,  and  I'll 
be  godfather  for  them."  He  took  a  little  book 
from  his  pocket  and  began  to  take  the  names  of 
the  children,  beginning  with  the  oldest.  When  he 
came  to  the  youngest,  a  boy  five  or  six  months 
old,  he  asked  the  name,  and  the  mother  answered 
"Bishop  Tuttle."  The  Bishop  remarked  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  have  the  little  boy  named  for 
him,  but  his  name  was  Daniel.  The  mother  in- 
sisted that  he  should  be  called  Bishop  Tuttle,  and 
when  I  asked  the  question,  "Name  this  child,"  the 
Bishop  answered,  "Bishop  Tuttle,"  and  I  baptised 
him  Bishop  Tuttle.  The  Bishop  has  been  fond  of 
telling  this  story,  but  I  have  never  known  of  his 
telling  the  sequel,  and  imagine  he  has  never  heard 
it.  It  is  said  that  at  some  time  after  this  the  story 
of  the  baptism  was  told  in  the  waiting  room  of  ;i 
hotel,  and  an  English  cowboy  who  happened  to 
be  present  remarked:  "Bet  ten  dollars  that  fel- 
low will  be  a  horse  thief."  The  Bishop  was  de- 
servedly popular  with  all  classes  of  people  in  Mon- 


tana. M'hen  he  met  a  person  once  he  was  most 
certain  to  know  that  person  when  they  met  again, 
even  if  it  happened  to  be  years  afterward.  In  thjs 
way  he  kept  in  touch  with  people,  and  always  man- 
ifested a  lively  interest  in  their  affairs.  It  was 
a  common  custom  to  close  all  the  Protestant 
churches  when  the  Bishop  held  services  in  any  of 
the  towns  in  Montana.  I  was  with  him  one  Sunday 
at  Helena,  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  noticed  the 
Presbyterian  minister  at  our  service,  and  after  the 
close  of  the  service  I  said  to  him,  "It's  very  kind 
of  you  sir,  to  give  up  your  service 'because  the 
Bishop  is  here."  "It's  no  kindness  at  all,"  he  re- 
plied, "my  congregation  would  all  go  to  hear  the 
Bishop  anyway,  and  I  do  not  like  to  preach  to 
empty  seats."  The  Bishop's  visit  was  looked  upon 
by  the  people  generally  as  a  great  event  of  the  year, 
and  I  think  I  only  speak  the  truth  when  I  say 
that  at  the  time  I  knew  him  he  was  the  most  pop- 
ular man  in  Montana;  he  seemed  to  be  pop- 
ular everywhere.  In  1877  I  attended  a  great  mis- 
sionary meeting  held  in  the  Moody  &  Sankey  taber- 
nacle in  Boston,  at  which  meeting  I  was  told  8,000 
people  were  present.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  able  speakers  elected  for  the  occasion.  After 
three  or  four  addresses  had  been  delivered,  the 
audience  became  uneasy,  and  many  were  on  their 
feet  ready  to  leave  the  building  when  someone  called 
for  Bishop  Tuttle.  As  the  Bishop  advanced  to  the 
front  of  the  platform  he  shook  his  fist  and  said : 
"I  am  a  wild  man  from  the  west."  No  one  left  the 
building  during  the  Bishop's  address,  and  all  seemed 
delighted  with  his  plain,  common  sense  speech. 

In  age  I  am  the  Bishop's  senior  by  ten  months. 
We  never  met  until  we  were  thirty-eight  years 
old,  and  twenty-four  years  have  passed  since  we 
last  met;  and  yet,  when  I  think  of  the  Bishop,  I 
feel  that  I  have  always  known  him.  Among  the 
world  of  men  that  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
during  my  busy  rambling  life,  I  have  never  met 
a  larger  hearted  or  more  manly  man  than  the  first 
Bishop  of  Montana.  He  laid  broad  and  wise  foun- 
dations for  the  church  in  the  infancy  of  our  state, 
and  his  successor  has  built  wisely  and  well  on  these 
foundations,  and  Montana  must  always  feel  a  just 
pride  in  her  two  Bishops  who  have  founded  and 
builded  so  wisely  and  well.  I  shall  always  retain 
the  unselfish  interest  and  warm  attachment  that 
I  formed  for  Bishop  Tuttle  in  Montana.  In  my 
declining  life  it  will  always  be  a  pleasant  memory 
that  I  knew  him  and  worked  with  him  in  the  eany 
days  of  our  history.     As  we  are  both  approaching 
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the  end  of  the  journey,  I  often  call  to  mind  the 
beautiful  sentiment  contained  in  those  familiar  line? 
of  the  great  Scotch  poet — 

"John  Anderson,  my  Jo,  John. 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegilher. 
And  monie  a  canty  day,  John, 

We've  had  wi'  ane  anither; 
Now  we  maun  totter  down.  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  m_v  Jo." 

—  T//OS.  E.  Dickcv. 


CHARLES  H.  BARTON.— In  this  compilation 
is  represented  the  leading  business  men  of 
every  county  in  the  state,  and  in  the  case  at  hand 
we  touch  upon  the  career  of  one  who  stands  prom- 
inent in  the  political,  ofificial  and  business  life  of 
Choteau  county,  retaining  his  residence  in  the 
village  of  Harlem,  where  he  is  the  popular  post- 
master and  a  successful  merchant.  Mr.  Barton 
was  born  at  Maiden  Rock,  Pierce  county,  Wis., 
on  July  9,  1861,  the  son  of  George  R.  and  Mary 
(Wing)  Barton,  the  former  born  in  Bangor,  Me., 
in  1816,  and  the  latter  in  Oldtown,  Me.,  in  1822. 
In  1855  they  came  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where 
they  remained  until  1857,  when  they  removed  to 
Maiden  Rock,  Wis.,  where  the  father  engaged  in 
lumbering  for  many  years  and  where  his  death 
occurred  in  1887.  His  widow,  who  has  attained 
the  venerable  age  of  nearly  four  score  years,  now 
makes  her  home  with  her  son  Charles  H. 

Educated  in  the  public  schools,  ]\Ir.  Barton  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  years  entered  upon  an  ap- 
prenticeship to  the  harnessmakirtg  trade,  continu- 
ing in  this  service  three  years  and  becoming  a 
skilled  artisan.  In  1880  he  established  himself  in 
the  business  of  his  trade  in  Maiden  Rock,  where  he 
conducted  operations  for  seven  years,  when,  in 
1887,  he  removed  to  Anoka,  Minn.,  where  he 
followed  the  same  business  for  two  years.  In  July, 
1889,  Mr.  Barton  located  in  the  village  of  Chi- 
nook, Choteau  county,  Mont.,  entering  into  part- 
nership with  J.  W.  Stam,  forming  the  firm  of  C. 
H.  Barton  &  Co.,  and  was  in  the  hardware  businesi, 
there  for  four  years.  He  then  sold  his  interest 
to  his  partner  and  came  to  Harlem,  where  he 
purchased  the  hotel  and  general  store  of 
Hon.  R.  M.  Sands,  and  conducted  both  branches 
of  the  business  for  two  years.  He  then  erected 
his  present  commodious  and  well  appointed  store 
building,  24x80  feet  in  dimensions,  where  he  has 


since  conducted  general  merchandising,  having  a 
large  and  well  selected  stock  and  controlling  a 
large  trade.  In  1898  Mr.  Barton  was  appointed 
post  trader  at  Fort  Belknap  and  remained  there 
three  years,  when  he  sold  the  business  to  George 
H.  Heath,  and  soon  afterward  purchased  Charles 
A.  Smith's  post  store,  at  the  same  place,  which  he 
still  conducts  in  connection  with  his  store  at  Har- 
lem. While  a  resident  of  Chinook  Mr.  Barton 
erected  the  twelfth  business  block  in  the  village, 
a  two-story  structure  with  accommodations  for 
two  mercantile  establishments. 

Mr.  Barton  has  ever  been  an  active  and  influ- 
ential Republican,  and  one  of  the  party's  leading 
workers  in  Choteau  county.  He  is  now  secretary 
of  the  county  central  committee  and  a  member  of 
the  state  central  committee.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  from  1894  un- 
til 1897,  both  inclusive,  and  did  effective  service  in 
this  office,  while  in  August,  1900,  he  received  the 
appointment  of  postmaster  of  Harlem.  Mr.  Bar- 
ton was  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Freema- 
sonry when  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as  an  entered 
apprentice  in  Maiden  Rock  Lodge  in  his  native 
town  and  was  therein  raised  to  the  master's  de- 
gree. In  1900  he  received  a  dimit  and  became  af- 
filiated with  Chinook  lodge.  He  is  also  identified 
with  the  lodge  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  at  Great  Falls.  On  October  19,  1890,  at 
Maiden  Rock,  Wis.,  was  solemnized  the  nuptials 
of  Mr.  Barton  with  Miss  AHce  Heath,  who  was 
also  born  in  that  place  in  1865.  During  her  last 
illness  she  returned  to  her  old  home,  where  her 
death  occurred  in  February,  1899.  She  left  three 
children.  Rex,  Ralph  and  Earl,  the  eldest  being 
then  but  seven  years  of  age.  On  August  15,  1900, 
Mr.  Barton  consummated  a  second  marriage,  be- 
.  ing  united  with  Mrs.  Minerva  E.  Mitchell,  widow  of 
Mark  M.  Mitchell,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.  She  was 
born  in  St.  Charles,  Winona  county,  Minn.,  in 
1865,  being  the  daughter  of  Abner  W.  and  Mar- 
gerett  (Cunningham)  Everett,  natives  of  Canada 
and  England. 


TAMES  H.  BARKELL.— The  scenes  and  inci- 
)  dents  of  life  on  the  frontier  are  familiar  to  Mr. 
liarkell,  who  is  a  worthy  representative  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  families  of  the  state,  and  one  of  the  sub- 
stantial ranch  men  of  Madison  county.  He  was 
bom  in  Devonshire,  England,  on  February  28,  1855, 
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the  son  of  Joseph  and  EHzabeth  (Clemo)  Barkell, 
both  natives  of  the  same  English  shire  and  of  stanch 
old  British  stock.  Of  their  three  children,  James 
H.  Barkell  was  the  eldest.  His  parents  emigrated 
to  America  in  the  year  of  his  birth,  locating  in  the 
copper-mining  district  of  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  where  they  remained  for  several  years, 
and  in  1864  Joseph  Barkell  brought  his  family  to  the 
wilds  of  Montana,  and  located  in  Alder  gulch,  then 
one  of  the  greatest  camps  known  in  the  history  of 
placer  mining.  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  Barkell 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in  Montana,  and 
the  names  merit  entry  on  the  list  of  the  com- 
monwealth's sterling  pioneers. 

James  H.  Barkell,  as  soon  as  he  had  completed  his 
school  work  in  the  primitive  school  of  Montana,  be- 
came identified  with  agricultural  pursuits,  giving 
his  attention  to  gardening  in  1868,  when  but  thir- 
teen years  of  age.  On  December  25.  1881,  j\Ir. 
Barkell  was  married  to  Miss  Louvilla  Stark,  who 
was  born  in  Bannack,  Mont.,  the  daughter  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  (Abbott)  Stark.  Of  this  union  five  chil- 
dren have  been  born,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Henry, 
died  in  1898.  The  others,  Ernest,  Chester,  Richard 
and  Carrie,  are  still  at  the  parental  home.  Their 
home  after  marriage  was  made  on  his  present  ranch, 
he  purchased  for  that  purpose.  It  comprises  160 
acres,  located  on  the  Jefferson  river,  three  miles 
south  of  Silver  Star,  which  is  his  postoffice  address. 
Here  he  is  successfully  engaged  in  the  raising  of 
grain  and  hay  and  in  gardening,  and  also  feeds  stock 
for  the  Butte  market.  He  is  careful  and  discrim- 
inating in  the  conduct  of  his  ranch  enterprise,  which 
yields  to  him  a  due  measure  of  success.  In  poli- 
tics he  is  a  Republican,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  val- 
ued member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 


JOHN  J.  BARRY  was  born  in  Ireland  June 
24,  1863,  the  son  of  John  B.  and  Ellen  (Sager- 
son)  Barry,  also  natives  of  Ireland,  who  were  the 
parents  of  four  children,  of  whom  our  subject  was 
the  youngest.  He  was  educated  in  the  national 
schools  of  his  native  land.  Remaining  at  home 
until  1885,  he  came  to  America,  located  at  Butte, 
and  engaged  in  mining,  also  dealing  somewhat 
in  real  estate.  In  1888  lie  was  elected  treasurer  of 
the  Butte  Miners'  Union,  and  was  re-elected  six 
times  in  succession.  During  this  period  he  served 
on  several  occasions  as  a  delegate  to  the  Silver 
Bow  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly.    In  1893  he  was 


appointed  on  the  police  force  of  Butte  by  Mayor 
Dugan,  and  was  re-appointed  by  Mayor  Harring- 
ton, serving  two  years  under  each.  At  the  end  of 
his  term  he  resumed  mining  until  1901,  when  he 
was  appointed  deputy  state  inspector  of  mines,  a 
position  he  still  holds,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  is 
discharging  with  eminent  satisfaction  to  all  the 
interests  concerned. 

Mr.  Barry  was  married  in  1891  to  Miss  Mary 
McCarty,  also  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  (Sullivan)  McCarty.  The  Bar- 
rys  are  the  parents  of  six  children,  four  of  whom 
are  living,  namely:  John,  Julia,  Michael  and 
Edward.  Mr.  Barry  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the  United  Mod- 
erns. In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Democrat.  He 
has  been  a  good  and  serviceable  citizen  and  is 
very  highly  respected  by  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Butte  .  and  other  sections  where  he  is 
known. 


Al/"  ALTER  S.  BATES.— The  great  mining  in- 
VV  dustries  which  first  of  all  gave  ^Montana  her 
prestige  demand  the  services  of  many  skilled  and 
scientific  men,  and  among  the  representative  as- 
sayers  of  the  state  is  Mr.  Bates,  who  is  a  resident 
of  Bozeman.  He  is  a  native  of  Charlotte,  Eaton 
county,  Mich.,  where  he  was  born  on  May  15, 
1 861,  the  son  of  Aaron  W.  and  Phoebe  (Austin) 
Bates,  natives  of  Rhode  Island.  The  Bates  family 
was  of  English  origin,  the  first  American  resident, 
Clement  Bates,  coming  from  Kent,  England,  in  the 
ship  "Elizabeth"  in  1635.  He  made  his  home  in 
Hingham,  Mass.,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  most  of 
the  numerous  family  bearing  the  name  in  New 
England,  some  of  his  descendants  settHng  in 
Rhode  Island  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  mother  was  a  descendant  of  Roger  Williams 
through  the  Olneys.  She  passed  away  at  Char- 
lotte, Mich.,  on  July  2,  1867,  and  in  that  city  the 
father  still  lives. 

Walter  S.  Bates  secured  his  early  educational 
discipline  in  public  and  private  schools  in  Char- 
lotte, Mich.  He  remained  at  the  parental  home 
until  he  had  attained  his  majority  and  then  came 
to  Montana,  which  has  since  been  his  home.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  the  territory  in  1884,  he  lo- 
cated in  Bozeman,  and  was  for  one  year  employed 
in  a  sawmill.  Later  he  completed  a  thorough 
course  in  the  New  York  Metallurgical  University, 
and  has   ever  since  devoted   himself  to  the   pro- 
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fession  of  assaying,  in  which  he  has  been  very 
successful.  He  is  signally  efiScient,  being  careful 
and  critical  in  all  manipulations  and  processes 
and  having  the  confidence  of  all  those  by  whom 
his  services  are  enlisted.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Society  of  Mining  Engineers,  antl  was 
chosen  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
same  in  1900,  but  found  it  inexpedient  to  serve 
in  this  capacity.  He  gives  his  political  support 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World.  On  September 
21,  1890,  Mr.  Bates  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Jennie  Sidell,  who  was  born  near  Pontiac, 
]\Iich.,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Jane  Faitte 
Sidell,  the  former  of  whom  is  a  practical  miner. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bates  are  the  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren,   Elmer   S..    Anna.    Elsie,    Dora    and    \''erna. 


JOHN  BARRETT.— The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  bom  in  England,  January  6,  1844,  the  son 
of  John  and  Peggy  Barrett,  also  natives  of  Eng- 
land. The  father  was  a  miner  and  worked  at  the 
business  until  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred April  17,  1859.  The  mother  lived  until 
February  9,  1864.  Mr.  Barrett  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  until  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  work  at 
the  mines ;  and  when  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
having  lost  both  parents,  he  came  to  America, 
locating  first  in  Michigan,  where  he  followed  min- 
ing for  a  year,  then  removed  to  Pennsylvania  and 
pursued  the  same  occupation  there  until  1876.  At 
that  time  he  went  to  Nevada,  located  at  Virginia 
City  and  engaged  in  mining  for  ten  years.  He 
then  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  after  a  year's 
visit  came  to  Montana  and  settled  at  Butte.  He 
was  engaged  m  mining  until  1893,  and  died  Sep- 
tember 18,  1894,  in  England,  where  he  had  gone 
on  a  visit. 

Mr.  Barrett  was  identified  fraternally  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Miners" 
Union,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
the  Knights  of  the  Mystic  Chain  and  the  Red  Men. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Republican,  and  was  service- 
able to  his  party  although  not  seeking  its  honors 
or  its  offices  for  himself.  He  was  married  Decem- 
ber 24,  1866,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Dunford,  a  native 
of  England  and  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Mary 
Ann  (Mees)  Dunford,  also  natives  of  England. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barrett  were  the  parents  of  five  chil- 
dren,  namely:   Mary  Ann,  now   Mrs.   J.   D.   Pat- 


terson, of  Pennsylvania;  John;  Thomas;  Eliza- 
beth; and  Emily  Louisa,  now  Mrs.  Cflto  Bertsch, 
of  Butte.  Mrs.  Barrett  came  to  America  when 
she  was  cjuite  young  and  made  her  home  at  Johns- 
town, Pa.,  until  she  was  married.  On  Alay  20, 
1901,  she  was  married  a  second  time,  on  this  oc- 
casion to  Thomas  Jewell.  Mr.  Barrett  was  highly 
respected  and  esteemed. 


WILLIAM  F.  BARTLETT.— The  history  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  carries  us  back 
to  the  very  early  days  of  Montana,  he  having 
come  to  her  borders  with  the  first  train  that  crossed 
the  plains  for  that  purpose  and  arriving  at  Hel- 
ena in  September,  1862.  Mr.  Bartlett  was  born 
in  New  York  state  June  6,  1823.  His  father  was 
prominent  in  Democratic  politics  in  that  state, 
into  which  he  removed  from  his  native  state, 
Massachusetts.  He  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  saddles  and  harness,  and  was  also  a 
farmer  and  stockraiser.  He  was  married  when 
a  young  man  to  Miss  Stata  Hawks,  also  a  na- 
tive of  Massachusetts. 

( )ur  subject  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
neighborhood  and  spent  one  term  at  a  good  acad- 
emy ;  but  was  taken  therefrom  to  attend  to  his 
father's  business,  he  having  been  elected  to  the 
state  senate  of  New. York.  At  this  time  Mr. 
Bartlett  was  about  eighteen  years  old,  and  he  re- 
mained with  his  father  until  1854,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Chicago  and  bought  the  most  prominent 
cafe  in  the  city,  which  he  conducted  for  a  year 
and  a  half  and  then  resold  it  to  the  man  he  had 
bought  it  of.  Before  leaving  New  York,  however, 
he  had  been  connected  with  a  large  tannery  and 
shoe  factory,  and  had  acquired  excellent  knowl- 
edge in.  several  lines  of  business.  After  selling 
his  cafe  he  went  to  Lyons,  Iowa,  and  kept  a  hotel 
for  three  or  four  years.  From  there  he  went  to 
Minnesota,  near  Minneapolis,  and  again  kept  a 
hotel.  In  1862  he  came  to  Montana  by  way  of 
Fort  Benton,  and  proceeded  to  Helena,  where 
he  arrived  early  in  September  and  immediately 
went  to  work  building  houses  in  Prickly  Pear 
valley,  intending  to  winter  there,  but  changed  his 
mind  and  went  to  Bannack,  where  he  remained 
until  spring  and  then  joined  a  stampede  to  Vir- 
ginia City  in  a  search  for  .gold.  Later  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Diamond  R  Mercantile  Com- 
pany's store,  which  he  opened  for  the  company, 
and  after  four  years  of  successful  operation  sold 
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it  out  at  their  request  in  1867.  After  this  he  went 
into  busine"  for  himself  at  that  place,  and  in 
1870  made  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  the  east.  He 
came  west  again  in  1872,  locating  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  he  carried  on  a  mercantile  business 
for  five  years.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Black 
Hills  in  Dakota  and  was  employed  as  agent  for 
the  Cheyenne  and  Sidney  stage  lines  from  1877 
to  1887,  but  returned  to  Montana  and  engaging 
in  the  hardware  business  in  Butte.  From  1890  he 
was  connected  with  the  Electric  Light  Company 
of  that  city  for  a  number  of  years,  and  recently 
has  been  conducting  a  collection  agency. 

Mr.  Bartlett  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss  Eliza 
Cotney,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  have 
no  children.  In  politics  he  is  an  active  Demo- 
crat and  takes  genuine  interest  in  the  success 
of  his  party.  He  and  his  wife  have  a  pleasant 
circle  of  friends  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  by 
all  who  know  them. 


WM.  JOHNSTOX  BEALL.— The  life  of  the 
subject  of  this  review  is  full  of  interest,  he 
being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana  and  prac- 
tically one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Boze- 
man.  He  is  a  native  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  where  he 
was  born  May  19,  1834,  the  son  of  Benjamin  and 
Margaret  (Johnston)  Beall.  The  father  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cumberland,  Md.,  whence  he  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  when  a  young  man  and  achieved  grati- 
fying success  in  business  as  an  architect  and 
builder,  a  line  of  intellectual  efifort  in  which  his 
son,  our  subject,  has  also  had  a  distinguished 
career. 

Mr.  Beall  was  reared  and  educated  in  Pitts- 
burg, where  he  attended  the  public  schools,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  course  therein  he  began 
the  study  of  his  profession  in  the  office  of  his 
father.  In  1856  he  removed  to  Kansas  and  re- 
mained there  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
border  troubles,  seeing  much  of  the  excitement 
and  being  in  the  very  thick  of  the  controversy 
at  times.  From  there  he  went  to  Fort  Laramie. 
Wyo.,  with  a  train  for  the  Overland  Express  Com- 
pany, returning  soon  afterward  to  Kansas.  In 
1862  he  went  to  Denver  and  in  March,  1863, 
reached  Montana,  where  he  engaged  in  mining 
at  Virginia  City.  In  October  of  that  year  he  went 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  but  in  December  returned 
to  Virginia  City,  removing  thence  in  January,  1864, 


to  Gallatin  valley  and  located  one  of  the  first 
farms  in  that  rich  and  fertile  region.  Before  the 
end  of  the  year,  however,  he  sold  his  interest  in 
this  farm  to  his  partner ;  gomg  up  the  valley  in 
company  with  D.  E.  Rouse,  they  located  adjoin- 
ing farms  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  Boze- 
man  and  built  the  first  two  houses  in  that  city. 
The  division  line  between  them,  running  north 
and  south,  was  where  the  old  La  Clyde  hotel  now 
stands,  on  the  corner  of  Bozeman  and  Main  streets, 
Mr.  Rouse's  land  lying  east  and  Mr.  Beall's  west  of 
this  fine,  each  having  160  acres  in  a  square.  Main 
street  was  Mr.  Beall's  line  on  the  south  and  Boze- 
man on  the  east.  He  built  his  house  not  far 
from  the  corner  of  Main  and  Bozeman  streets, 
near  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Masonic  tem- 
ple. Afterward  the  government  survey  threw  his 
line  thirty-five  rods  farther  east,  making  his  east 
line  Rouse  street.  In  the  spring  of  1865,  after 
he  had  located  his  farm  and  the  town  site,  he 
formed  a  copartnership  with  W.  H.  Tracy,  giv- 
ing him  a  half  interest  m  his  farm  and  the  town 
site.  During  the  continuance  of  the  partnership 
they  took  up  another  claim  half  a  mile  farther 
west,  adjoining  Mr.  Beall's  original  claim.  In 
t868  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  Mr.  Tracy 
taking  the  south  half,  which  was  Mr.  Beall's  first 
claim  when  he  and  Mr.  Rouse  located  the  town, 
and  Mr.  Beall  keeping  the  north  half,  which  he 
subsequently  plotted  into  three  additions  that  are 
now  known  as  Beall's  first,  second  and  third  ad- 
ditions to  the  city  of  Bozeman.  In  1868  Mr.  Beall 
built  a  residence  four  blocks  north  of  his  old  home 
on  Bozeman  street,  in  which  he  has  lived  ever 
since.  It  is  one  of  the  picturesque  and  attractive 
homes  of  the  town,  having  a  large  yard  well 
supplied  with  handsome  shade  trees  and  tastefully 
arranged  shrubbery. 

In  an  active  and  progressive  professional  career 
covering  a  third  of  a  century  in  this  place,  Mr. 
Beall  built  a  number  of  fine  structures,  the  beauti- 
ful creations  of  his  art  adding  greatly  to  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  city  and  the  convenience  and  comfort 
of  its  homes  and  business  places.  He  also  erected 
many  important  buildings  elsewhere,  notably  at 
Helena,  where,  in  addition  to  others,  he  planned 
and  built  the  Sacred  Hearts  cathedral.  When  he 
was  actively  engaged  in  his  professional  work  he 
was  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent and  accomplished  architects  in  the  state  ;  but 
for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  his  health  has  been 
so  poor  that  he  has  been  unable  to  devote  his  per- 
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sonal  attention  to  his  business.  He  has  been  uni- 
versally recognized  as  one  of  the  most  honorable 
and  upright  business  men  m  the  city,  and  in  all  the 
relations  of  private  life  has  proven  himself  a  true, 
sincere  and  high-toned  gentleman.  He  was  made 
a  Mason  in  Gallatin  Lodge  No.  6,  in  1866,  and  dur- 
ing the  thirty-five  years  of  his  membership  in  the 
order  has  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  its  concerns 
and  has  contributed  his  full  share  to  its  advance- 
ment. 

In  1868  IVlr.  Beall  was  married  to  Miss  Rosa  V. 
Barker,  a  native  of  New  York  and  daughter  of 
James  Barker,  also  a  New  Yorker  by  nativity, 
who  died  in  California  in  1888  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-seven years,  having  removed  to  that  state 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  two  years  prior  to 
his  death.  More  extended  mention  of  him  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Mrs.  Beall,  who 
is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Bozeman  society  and 
one  of  the  most  forceful  factors  in  every  depart- 
ment of  its  charitable  and  church  work,  was  born 
at  Collinsville,  Lewis  county,  N.  Y.,  where  she 
passed  the  youthful  years  of  her  busy  and  ser- 
viceable life.  She  was  educated  m  the  Fairfield 
Seminary  in  central  New  York,  and  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1864,  reaching  Bozeman  August  ist  of  that 
year,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since,  except 
during  the  time  occupied  in  her  extensive  travels. 
She  is  a  well-informed  and  cultivated  lady,  with 
broad,  progressive  views,  and  active  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  good  principles  and  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment.  She  is  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  Wo- 
man's Christian  Temperance  Union  for  many 
years,  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Eastern  Star 
Chapter,  of  Bozeman. 


ALEXANDER  H.  BEATTIE.— A  life  of  ear- 
nest and  persistent  endeavor  brings  a  true  ap- 
preciation of  the  real  value  of  human  existence ; 
a  condition  that  must  be  prolific  of  good  in  all 
its  relations.  Mr.  Beattie  rendered  to  his  country 
the  service  of  a  loyal  and  patriotic  son  when  her 
integrity  was  menaced  by  armed  rebellion :  he 
achieved  distinction  in  his  chosen  profession  of 
the  law :  he  served  the  state  of  Montana  in  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility ;  and  he  was  con- 
spicuously identified  with  those  practical  enter- 
prises which  conserve  the  public  welfare  while 
promoting  individual   success.     He  was   honored 


as  a  representative  citizen  of  Helena,  and  the 
record  of  his  Hfe  is  so  closely  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  state  that  her  history  would  be  incom- 
plete by  any  omission  of  his  public  services. 

Alexander  H.  Beattie  was  born  at  Rockford, 
Winnebago  county,  111.,  on  March  23,  1839.  In 
the  pubHc  schools  of  his  native  state  he  received 
his  preliminary  education  and  then  began  the  tech- 
nical work  of  preparing  himself  for  that  vocation 
which  he  had  determined  to  adopt  as  a  life  work. 
With  this  end  in  view  he  entered  the  law  office 
of  Hon.  William  Lathrop,  of  Rockford,  who  af- 
terward represented  his  district  in  congress,  and, 
under  his  effective  preceptorship,  continued  his 
studies  of  the  law  until  1861,  when  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  the  state.  But  a  higher  duty  soon 
devolved  upon  him,  and  instead  of  engaging  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  his  intense  loyalty 
prompted  him  to  tender  his  services  in  defense 
of  the  Union,  then  menaced  by  open  rebellion. 
He  enlisted  May  6,  1862,  as  a  private  m  the  Seven- 
ty-fourth Illinois  Volunteer  Infantry,  which  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland. 
His  regiment  was  mustered  into  service  on  the 
4th  of  September,  proceeded  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
under  Gen.  Buell.  He  participated  in  the  cam- 
paign against  Bragg,  in  Kentucky,  taking  part  in 
the  battle  at  Perry sville  on  October  8,  1862.  He 
was  also  in  the  engagement  at  Nolensville,  Tenn., 
and  the  five  days'  battle  at  Murfreesboro,  or  Stone 
river.  During  the  summer  of  1863  he  was  with 
his  regiment  in  the  Tullahoma  campaign,  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  participated  in  the 
movement  against  Chattanooga.  At  the  battle 
of  Missionary  Ridge,  Nov.  25,  1863,  Mr.  Beattie 
was  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  breast  and  foot, 
and  though  disabled  by  these  injuries  remained 
with  his  command.  He  recovered  sufficiently 
to  be  in  active  service  in  the  Atlanta  campaign, 
which  was  instituted  May  i,  1864,  and  partici- 
pated in  all  the  engagements  in  which  his  regi- 
ment took  part,  including  the  memorable  battle 
of  Kenesaw  Mountain  and  the  various  engage- 
ments around  Atlanta.  In  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1864  he  was  under  Gen.  Geo.  H.  Thomas  in  his 
defense  of  Tennessee  from  Hood's  campaign  of 
invasion,  and  thus  was  in  the  engagements  at 
Franklin  and  at  Nashville,  and  those  move- 
ments which  resulted  in  the  almost  annihila- 
tion of  Hood's  veteran  soldiers.  On  Novem- 
ber     17,      1864,      Mr.      Beattie      was      commis- 
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sioned  by  Gov.  Yates  as  first  lieutenant,  and  on 
October  13,  1865,  President  Lincoln  honored  him 
with  a  commission  as  Ijrevet  captam  of  volunteers 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  services  in  the  battles 
of  Stone  River,  Mission  Ridge  and  in  the  At- 
lanta campaign,  his  rank  of  brevet  captain  to  date 
from  March  13,  1865.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the 
service  on  June  10,  1865,  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  the 
war  being  over.  Returned  to  Rockford,  III,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  "the  arts  of  peace,  whose 
victories," ,  as  the  well  known  statement  of  Sum- 
ner intimates,  "are  no  less  renowned  than  those  of 
war."  From  Illinois  Mr.  Beattie  came  to  Mon- 
tana, becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  section 
of  the  Union,  and  where  he  afterward  became 
known  as  a  distinguished  citizen  and  successful 
business  man.  On  May  26,  1869,  Hon.  James  Tufts, 
secretary  and  acting  governor  of  tne  territory, 
appointed  and  commissioned  Mr.  Beattie  as  ad- 
jutant general  of  Montana  with  the  rank  of  brig- 
adier general.  Until  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  familiarly  known  throughout  the  territory  as 
Col.  Beattie. 

After  locating  in  Montana  Col.  Beattie  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  courts  of  the  state,  but 
gave  his  attention  more  largely  to  business  enter- 
prises, in  which  his  ability  and  discrimination 
brought  to  him  abundant  success.  He  was  ever 
a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party  and 
its  principles,  and  held  various  offices  of  import- 
ance in  the  gift  of  the  people.  He  served  in  two 
sessions  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and  was  twice 
honored  by  being  appointed  national  committeeman. 
He  acquired  extensive  business  interests,  and 
through  legitimate  enterprise  did  much  to  further 
the  development  and  material  prosperity  of  the  bud- 
ding state.  The  following  is  from  the  Helena 
Herald,  pubhshed  on  the  day  of  Col.  lieattie's 
death : 

"Coming  to  Montana  when  l)ut  a  young  man, 
in  1866,  he  settled  at  \'irginia  City  and 
engaged  with  John  S.  Rockfellow  as  bookkeeper. 
In  1867-8,  and  until  the  transfer  of  the  Montana 
Post  to  Helena  and  its  subsequent  suspension  in 
1869,  he  was  its  local  editor.  After  his  removal 
to  Helena  he  was  twice  elected  to  the  Montana 
legislature  and  council,  and  served  as  a  member 
of  the  house,  at  Virginia  City,  for  two  sessions. 
.\bout  1868  he  was  appointed  deputy  clerk  under 
r>.  S.  Wade,  who  was  clerk  of  the  Third  judicial 
district  court  under  Chief  Justice  Wade.  In  De- 
cember,   1871,    Col.    Beattie    was   appointed    clerk 


of  the  Third  judicial  district,  by  Chief  Justice  Wade, 
a  position  he  held  and  honorably  filled  for  thirteen 
years,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Helena, 
December  20,  1884.  In  an  early  day  he  com- 
menced the  loaning  of  money,  and  his  operations 
extended  to  almost  every  county  in  the  territory. 
It  is  true  of  Col.  Beattie  that,  while  sufifering, 
even  unto  death,  from  wounds  received  in  defense 
of  his  country  and  his  flag,  but  few  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  knew  that  he  had  been  in  the 
army." 

He  was  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity,  and  as 
one  of  the  sterling  pioneers  of  a  state  for  vvhose  ad- 
vancement he  labored,  it  is  well  that  this  tribute  to 
his  memory  be  incorporated  in  this  volume,  for 
his  name  is  most  worthily  inscribed  high  on  the 
roll  of  the  progressive  men  of  Montana. 


SAMUEL  FORD.— Leaving  home  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  and  since  then  making  his  own  way 
in  the  world,  enduring  all  the  hardships  of  frontier 
life  and  winning  out  of  adverse  circumstances  a 
comfortable  competence,  Samuel  Ford,  of  Great 
Falls,  is  entitled  to  the  rest  he  is  now  taking.  He 
was  born  on  June  29,  1833,  near  Montreal,  Canada, 
the  son  of  Abraham  and  Mary  L.  (Bourdien) 
Ford,  also  natives  of  Canada.  His  father,  a  pros- 
perous farmer,  never  left  the  place  on  which  he 
settled  in  early  life.  The  son  stayed  with  him 
until  he  was  nineteen,  and  then,  in  1852,  he  came 
to  St.  Paul,  and  after  two  years  went  to  St.  Louis 
and  from  there  to  New  Orleans.  In  1861  he  went 
up  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  to  Montana.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  the  steamboat  on 
which  he  was  traveling  "blew  up,"  and  crew  and 
passengers  had  to  walk  the  remaining  distance  to 
the  fort.  The  following  from  a  Great  Falls  paper 
tells  the  story  well : 

A    CLOSE    CALL. 

The  old  trail-blazers  of  Montana  are  growing 
fewer  and  fewer  in  number  every  year,  and  when 
they  meet  they  delight  to  talk  over  old  times,  when 
the  Indian  was  the  principal  man  in  the  country  and 
when  it  took  nerve  to  go  into  what  was  then  a  wil- 
derness and  try  to  carve  out  a  competency.  A  few 
days  ago  a  group  of  these  old-timers  were  in  the 
lobby  of  the  Park  hotel,  having  accidentally  met 
there,  and  the  stories  they  told  of  their  adventures 
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were  well  worth  listening  to.  In  the  group  were  Ira 
Meyers,  who  came  to  the  territory  in  1863;  Sam 
Ford,  who  showed  up  in  1861 ;  Robert  Vaughn, 
who  wandered  out  here  in  1861 ;  T.  F.  Healey,  who 
graced  the  year  1865  with  his  coming;  A.  B. 
Hamilton,  who  blew  in  in  1863,  and  the  patriarch  of 
them  all,  Ed  Lewis,  who  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlers 
of  the  state,  having  come  here  in  1857  from  St. 
Louis,  as  an  employe  of  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany. Just  before  the  party  broke  up  R.  S.  Ford, 
who  came  to  what  is  now  Montana  in  1865,  and 
Robert  Coburn,  who  claims  1863  as  the  year  of 
his  coming  to  the  state,  showed  up.  The  "pilgrims," 
many  of  whom  had  just  arrived  on  the  westbound 
train,  stood  with  their  mouths  open  listening  to 
the  tales  of  the  old-timers,  wondering  and  awed 
as  each  spoke  of  his  experiences  in  the  days  when 
a  man's  life  was  worth  but  little  in  this  then  new 
country.  Each  of  the  little  group  had  told 
the  story  of  how  he  came  to  this  country,  what 
impelled  him  to  come,  and  what  he  did  when  he 
got  here ;  but  Sam  Ford's  story  was  the  most  inter- 
esting of  all.  When  he  was  a  boy,  Sam  had  always 
had  a  notion  of  coming  west,  but  the  lack  of 
money  always  prevented  him  until  the  spring  of 
1861,  when,  being  in  St.  Louis  and  determined  to 
reach  Fort  Benton,  he  stowed  himself  away  among 
the  goods  on  the  steamer  Chippewa,  bound  for  the 
upper  Missouri.  He  remained  hidden  for  one  day 
and  one  night  before  he  made  himself  known  to 
the  deck  hands,  but  when  he  did  they  treated  hiiii 
kindly  and  agreed  to  see  that  he  went  wherever 
the  boat  did.  Fortunately,  as  future  events  showed, 
they  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  promises,  but 
they  did  their  best.  Everything  went  along  well 
and  Sam  would  probably  have  reached  Fort  B-.'n- 
ton  undiscovered  by  the  officers  of  the  boat  had 
it  not  been  that  somewhere  above  Fort  Union  the 
boilers  exploded  and  everything  was  in  the  air  for 
awhile.  Happily,  although  all  the  cargo  was  lost  and 
the  men  all  had  narrow  escapes,  not  a  life  was  lost. 
However,  this  was  not  known  immediately,  and  at 
the  first  opportunity  the  captain  gathered  everyone 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  and  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  As  each  man's  name  was  called  he  stepped  to 
one  side  and  to  the  captain's  satisfaction  all  were 
present.  Greatly  to  the  captain's  surprise,  how- 
ever, after  the  calling  of  the  roll  there  remained 
one  man  over,  standing  alone  on  the  bank,  look- 
ing forlorn  enough  to  please  an  undertaker,  and  who 
had  never  moved  during  the  roll  call.  It  was  Sam 
Ford.     How  the   party   reached   its   destination   is 


another  story.  That  it  did  so  is  proved  by  the 
presence  of  Sam  Ford  in  the  flesh  today,  but  this 
is  the  first  time  the  story  has  been  related  of  how 
Sam  Ford  started  for  Montana,  but  came  very  near 
going  to  a  better  country  via  the  air  line. 

Mr.  Ford  remained  at  Benton  for  a  year,  then 
drove  a  drove  of  cattle  to  Sun  river,  where  he  stayed 
for  two  years  working  for  the  American  Fur  Com- 
pany and  in  1864  he  opened  a  store  and  boarding 
house  at  Sioux  City  which  he  conducted  for  a  year, 
1  hen  went  to  mining  at  McClellan's  gulch,  but  soon 
took  up  a  homestead  near  Prickly  Pear  canyon, 
and  began  operations  as  a  farmer  and  stockraiser. 
The  first  year  grasshoppers  destroyed  his  crops  and 
made  him  lose  almost  everything  he  had.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  saving  one  cow  for  a  time,  but 
was  compelled  to  sell  that  to  get  supplies.  She  left 
a  calf  which  he  kept,  and  from  that  small  be- 
ginning he  went  on  raising  cattle  until  he  had  a 
herd  of  5,000  head  on  a  ranch  of  7,000  acres.  He 
sold  both  the  cattle  and  the  ranch  in  1898,  and 
since  that  time  he  has  lived  a  retired  life  in  Great 
Falls.  Since  coming  to  Great  Falls  Mr.  Ford  has 
erected  several  fine  dwellings  and  a  handsome 
business  block  on  Central  avenue. 

Mr.  Ford  was  married  in  1872  to  Miss  Clements 
La  Pier,  a  native  of  Minnesota.  They  have  five 
children,  Joseph,  Louisa,  Mary,  Samuel  and  Jose- 
phine. Mr.  Ford  has  never  taken  any  active  part 
in  politics  and  has  no  ambition  in  the  way  of 
official  life.  He  and  his  family  are  members  of 
the  Catholic  church. 


JOHN  BEATON.— Among  the  successful  farm- 
ers and  stock  growers  of  the  beautiful  Camas 
prairie  district  of  Missoula  county  the  dominion  of 
Canada  is  well  represented,  and  by  men  of  sterling 
character  and  marked  ability.  One  of  them  is 
John  Beaton,  who  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in 
1859,  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Sarah  (McDonald) 
Beaton,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  rugged  In- 
vernessshire,  Scotland.  Daniel  Beaton  came  to 
America  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  locating  among 
ihe  people  of  his  race  m  Nova  Scotia,  the  Scot- 
land of  the  new  world.  He  was  a  shipbuilder  but 
turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
lived  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Nova  Scotia, 
dying  in  1893,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years, 
his  wife  having  passed  away  when  her  son  John 
was   but   a   few   weeks   old.     They   were   folk   of 
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sterling  character,  and  Mr.  Beaton  may  well  re- 
vert with  pride  to  his  long  line  of  Scottish  fore- 
bears. 

Receiving  his  education  in  the  schools  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  home,  John  Beaton  early  assisted 
his  father  in  his  work,  and  made  his  home  in  Nova 
Scotia  until  October  27,  1882,  when  he  started 
out  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  west.  He  made 
brief  stops  in  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin  and 
arrived  in  Montana  early  in  1883.  He  passed 
that  year  in  the  Yellowstone  country  and  in  1884 
took  up  his  abode  on  his  present  ranch,  four 
miles  southeast  of  Potomac,  Missoula  county. 
Here  he  has  320  acres  of  fertile  and  productive 
land,  having  considerable  timber,  while  he  has 
also  another  ranch  of  310  acres,  two  miles  south 
of  his  home  ranch.  It  is  merely  truth  to  state 
that  no  section  of  Montana  is  more  attractive  or 
more  eligible  for  general  farming  and  stockgrow- 
ing  than  the  Camas  prairie.  Mr.  Beaton  devotes 
his  attention  to  both  these  lines  of  industry,  and 
has  been  signally  prospered,  having  shown  marked 
taste  and  ability  in  the  improving  and  cultivating 
of  his  ranch  and  in  the  growing  of  live  stock.  He 
is  also  interested  in  several  mining  claims  in  this 
vicinity.  In  politics  he  gives  an  unwavering  al- 
legiance to  the  Democratic  party  and  its  prin- 
ciples. Mr.  Beaton  was  married  on  June  26,  1901, 
to  Laura  Pelkey,  a  native  of  New  Brunswick. 
His  sister.  Miss  Sarah  Anne  Beaton,  who  presided 
over  the  attractive  home  with  graciousness  and 
ability  for  many  years,  died  on  June  15,  1901.  Like 
her  brother,  she  was  a  fine  type  of  the  Scotch 
character,  unassuming,  open-hearted  and  hospit- 
able,  and  had  the   esteem   and  confidence   of  all. 


T  OSIAH  FRANCIS  BECK,  of  Butte,  was  born 
J  in  Indiana  county.  Pa.,  on  December  16,  1834,  a 
son  of  William  and  Elizabeth  (Rowe)  Beck,  also 
natives  of  Pennsylvania,  naving  German  ancestors 
who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers.  His  father,  a 
prosperous  farmer,  lived  and  died  on  the  homestead, 
as  did  also  his  mother.  Mr.  Beck  was  reared  on  the 
farm  with  the  usual  education  provided  at  the 
district  schools.  He  was  able,  however,  to  take  a 
higher  course  at  a  good  academy  and  special  busi- 
ness training  at  Duff's  Commercial  College  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1856,  having 
earned  the  money  to  pay  for  these  advantages  by 


teaching,  beginning  this  when  he  was  sixteen  years 
old.  From  1858  to  1861  he  taught  in  Kentucky, 
then  expecting  to  make  law  his  life  work.  But  more 
by  accident  than  design,  he  found  himself  soon  after 
the  close  of  his  last  school  term  at  Pike's  Peak.  He 
had  gone  to  St.  Louis  on  a  vacation,  from  there 
went  up  the  river  to  Rock  Island  and  over  to  Ster- 
ling, where  he  met  a  brother  who  was  preparing  to 
go  to  the  peak.  With  the  vagrant  impulse  of  the 
tourist  to  have  an  outing  and  see  the  country,  he 
joined  the  expedition.  They  went  down  the  Missis- 
sippi and  up  the  Missouri  to  Nebraska  City,  and 
there  joined  a  wagon  train  bound  for  Denver.  The 
trip  took  twenty-six  days  and  had  no  incident 
worthy  of  note.  The  Indians  were  a  source  of 
anxiety  but  gave  them  no  trouble.  Denver  then 
was  but  a  hamlet  with  a  straggling  street  or  two, 
a  few  rude  stores  and  two  or  three  primitive  hotels. 
After  resting  a  few  days  they  went  on  to  Central 
City  and  Russell's  gulch,  then  the  principal  mining- 
camp  of  the  state.  Seeing  a  good  opportunity  for 
employment  which  would  pay  him  fair  wages,  Mr. 
Beck  wfent  to  mining  in  Spring  gulch  at  $1.50  per 
day  and  board.  The  board  consisted  of  underdone 
sour  bread,  bacon  and  black  coffee,  with  an  occa- 
sional dish  of  stewed  dried  apples.  He  worked 
there  two  weeks  and  afterwards  at  various  other 
places  at  mining  and  prospecting  until  the  autumn 
of  1863,  and  traveled  many  times  along  the  trail 
over  the  hills  to  the  site  of  Leadville,  little  sus- 
pecting the  existence  of  the  rich  ore  deposits  hidden 
there.  In  the  fall  of  1863  Denver  had  a  disastrous 
fire  in  which  the  hotel  where  ]Mr.  Beck  was  stopping 
was  burned.  He  lost  everything  he  had  in  the  hotel 
except  the  clothes  on  his  back,  barely  escaping  with 
his  life.  Having  been  fairly  successful,  he  went 
back  to  "the  states"  and  spent  the  winter  of  1863-4. 
In  the  spring  of  1864  he  outfitted  at  Omaha  with 
two  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  wagon  loaded  with  sugar, 
bacon  and  flour,  got  safely  to  the  mining  camps  and 
sold  out  at  prices  that  now  seem  almost  fabulous. 
There  was  then  great  excitement  over  rich  discov- 
eries at  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  and  catching  the  fe- 
ver, he  took  stage  to  Salt  Lake  City,  thence  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  which  he  reached  June  11,  1864.  In  com- 
pany with  E.  H.  Lockwood  he  bought  a  claim  at 
Summit  at  the  upper  end  of  Alder  g'llch,  which 
they  worked  that  season  and  in  December  he  and 
Charles  Reed  went  to  Butte  and  worked  all 
winter  on  several  lode  claims  in  quartz  located  by 
his  brother  during  the  summer.  In  tlie  spring  he 
and  Thomas  Hall  worked  at  dry  digging,  hauling 
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the  proceeds  to  the  creek,  on  the  ravines  and  ground 
which  Butte  now  covers,  and  in  less  than  three 
months  cleaned  up  over  $5,000  before  the  water 
failed  and  work  was  stopped.  Silver  Bow  was  then 
county  seat,  and,  as  Mr.  Beck  was  one  of  the  best 
penmen  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  appointed 
deputy  clerk  and  recorder  for  the  county  and  held 
the  office  several  years.  On  removal  of  the  county 
seat  to  Deer  Lodge  in  October,  1865,  he  transfer- 
red the  office  fixtures  (one  plain  board  table  and 
two  common  chairs)  to  their  new  home.  Finding 
that  the  confinement  of  office  work  was  impairing 
his  health  he  resigned  in  1866,  returning  to  Butte. 
In  July,  1886,  the  rich  field  at  Highland  gulch  was 
reported  and  he  and  Thomas  Hall  were  among  the 
first  on  the  ground.  They  selected  land  for  them- 
selves and  staked  for  others.  Mr.  Beck's  land 
proved  worthless  for  mining,  still  he  continued  work- 
ing here  until  1870,  but  with  such  poor  luck  that  he 
was  then  in  debt  $300.  Thereafter  he  worked  in 
various  places  for  four  or  five  years  and  returned  to 
Butte  and  went  to  work  for  William  L.  l-'arlin, 
building  shaft  houses,  timbering  shafts,  etc.  After 
Mr.  Farhn's  failure  in  1875  Mr.  Beck  worked  at 
carpentering  and  other  occupations,  investing  as 
much  as  possible  of  his  earnings  in  real  estate. 

When  the  first  local  government  for  Butte  was 
organized  he  was  elected  marshal  and  followed  his 
term  with  other  official  service  such  as  deputy 
sheriff,  deputy  county  treasurer,  city  treasurer,  etc., 
and  was  regarded  as  a  leading  politician.  It  did 
not  take  him  long  to  learn  that  being  a  "good  fel- 
low'' does  not  pay  and,  quitting  politics,  he  went  to 
dealing  in  real  estate  and  loaning  money  and  in 
these  vocations  he  has  been  very  successful.  He  is 
now  in  the  sunset  of  life,  resting  from  his  former 
arduous  labors  and  enjoying  the  companionship  of 
his  numerous  friends.  Of  Butte  Lodge  No.  22,  A. 
F.  &  A.  M.,  he  is  a  charter  member  and  was  the 
first  worshipful  master,  serving  for  several  terms, 
and  he  is  also  a  charter  member  Damon  Lodge,  K. 
of  P.  Mr.  Beck  is  liberal  in  his  rehgious  views  and 
has  been  a  generous  contributor  to  all  churches, 
and  munificent  in  his  support  of  public  enterprises 
and  worthy  charities.  No  one  can  truthfully  say  he 
ever  refused  a  benefaction  that  he  deemed  worthy 
of  his  bounty.  To  use  his  own  characteristic  ex- 
pression, he  "was  born  a  Democrat  and  expects  to 
die  one,"  but  for  many  years  he  has  taken  no  active 
part  in  party  work,  while  in  local  affairs  he  is  not  a 
partisan.  A  human  life  such  as  is  here  briefly  out- 
lined presents  themes  of  elevating,  inspiring  contem- 


plation. Mr.  Beck  has  risen  to  the  altitude  of  every 
duty,  recognizing  the  right  of  all  men  to  an  equal 
chance  in  the  battle  of  life  and  willing  to  help  any- 
one get  it. 


W'  ILLIAM  BECK.— John  R.  Beck  was  a  na- 
tive of  Kentucky,  but  his  parents  came  there 
from  Virginia,  where  the  family  had  lived  for  gen- 
erations;  his  father,  the  grandfather  of  William 
Beck,  was  a  faithful  follower  of  Washington 
through  the  Revolution.  John  R.  Beck  was  a 
farmer  and  merchant  in  Kentucky,  where  he  also 
conducted  successfully  one  of  the  early  distilleries 
of  the  state.  Later  in  life  he  removed  to 
Tennessee.  The  mother,  Tabitha  (Stockton)  Beck, 
was  also  a  native  of  Kentucky.  They  had  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  William  was  the  third.  He  was 
born  in  Wayne  county,  Ky.,  in  1832.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  until  he  was  eighteen,  when 
he  went  to  the  Tennessee  farm,  whither  the  fam- 
ily had  removed.  At  nineteen  he  went  into  busi- 
ness for  himself  as  a  dealer  in  horses,  driving  them 
to  Mississippi  and  Georgia  for  sale.  Three  years 
later  he  settled  down  to  farming  near  Bowling 
Green,  Ky.,  intending  to  make  that  his  life  busi- 
ness, having  at  the  age  of  twenty  married  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Huffman.  But  he  soon  removed  to  Mis- 
souri and  began  operations  on  a  larger  scale  in 
the  same  business.  In  a  short  time,  however, 
he  returned  to  Kentucky  and  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising, first  at  Albany  and  later  at  Glasgow. 
He  was  in  this  business  at  the  time  of  the  Civil 
war  and,  being  a  slave  owner,  was  a  southern  sym- 
pathizer. Contmuing  in  business  until  1865  he  re- 
moved to  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and  engaged  in  packing 
pork,  but  a  year  later  sold  out  and  went  to  farming 
in  Vernon  county.  Mo.,  doing  much  also  in  rais- 
ing and  fattening  stock. 

The  failing  health  of  his  daughter  induced  him 
to  take  her  and  his  wife  on  an  overland  trip  to 
Colorado  Springs.  She  did  not  improve,  however, 
and  died  after  their  return  to  Missouri.  In  1878 
he  repeated  the  trip  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife's 
health,  but  instead  of  going  to  Colorado  he  located 
at  Bozeman,  Mont.,  and  remained  there  eight 
years.  In  1886  he  changed  his  residence  to  Butte, 
where  he  has  ever  since  resided,  engaged  in  mining 
and  in  real  estate  operations,  in  which  he  has  been 
very  successful.  He  has  three  children  living  of 
the  six  born  to  him.  John  H.  and  Alonzo  M.  are 
farmers  in  Gallatin  vallev,  Mont.,  and  Charles  L. 
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is  a  farmer  in  the  state  of  Washington.  In  church 
relations  Mr.  Beck  is  a  Baptist  and  in  poHtics  a 
Democrat.  He  is  faithful  and  zealous  in  each,  but 
seeks  no  prominence  in  either.  His  business  oc- 
cupies his  time  and  energies  and  fills  the  measure 
of  his  desires.  He  is  actively  engaged  in  handhng 
mining  properties  and  other  real  estate.  In  1893 
he  started  merchandising,  but  was  soon  burnt  out. 
He  has  lived  in  numerous  places,  and  has  had 
dealings  with  many  people,  and  it  is  high,  but 
just,  praise  to  say  that  he  has  had  the  good  will  of 
all  who  have  known  him,  and  that  he  has 
deserved    it. 


GEORGE  BENJAMIN.— Among  the  honored  pi- 
oneers of  Montana  is  George  Benjamin,  one  of 
the  representative  citizens  of  Boulder,  Jefferson  coun- 
ty, and  one  who  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  industrial  activities  of  the  state  for  many  years, 
while  he  has  not  failed  to  have  his  share  of 
pioneer  experiences.  He  is  a  native  of  DuPage 
county,  111.,  born  on  November  13,  1834,  one  of  the 
eight  children  of  Robert  Y.  and  Nancy  (Grove) 
Benjamin,  natives  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  His 
paternal  grandparents  were  Daniel  and  Martha 
(Young)  Benjamin,  the  former  having  been  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  of  Welsh  parentage,  while  the  lat- 
ter was  of  Scotch-Irish  lineage.  Daniel  Benjamin 
removed  from  Ohio  to  Illinois,  his  family  being  pio- 
neers of  DuPage  county,  where  his  wife  died  in  1861 
and  he  was  engaged  in  farming  and  hotel  keeping 
until  his  death  in  1893,  at  a  venerable  age. 

George  Benjamin  passed  his  youth  in  his  native 
county,  receiving  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  remaining  with  his  father  until  he  had  attained 
his  legal  majority,  when  he  entered  the  oflice  of  the 
Galena  &  Chicago  Railroad  at  Nevada  for  two  years. 
In  1857  lis  went  to  Shelby  county,  Iowa,  going  up 
the  Missouri  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City,  then 
by  stage  coach  to  Topeka,  Kan.,  where  he  purchas- 
ed a  horse,  which  he  rode  the  greater  portion  of  the 
way  to  his  destination.  He  remained  in  Shelby 
county  until  the  spring  of  1859,  and  then  went  about 
seventy  miles  on  the  way  to  Pike's  Peak,  Colo., 
when  he  met  a  party  who  gave  so  unfavorable  news 
that  he  returned  to  Shelby  county  and  took  an  ex- 
tensive ditching  contract,  completing  it  the  same 
fall.  He  was  then  elected  county  treasurer  and  re- 
corder, which  offices  he  filled  six  years,  resigning 
near  the  close  of  his  term  to  come  to  Montana.  He 
made  the  trip  with   a  horse   team   and   about    150 


miles  west  of  Fort  Laramie  his  party  met  J.  M. 
Bozeman,  then  the  captain  of  a  train  and  receiving 
five  dollars  per  wagon  for  his  services  as  guide. 
Mr.  Benjamin  joined  Bozeman  and  arrived  in  Vir- 
ginia City  on  July  25,  1864,  his  being  the  first  team 
to  arrive  over  the  Bozeman  route,  on  the  first  trip 
of  Mr.  Bozeman  after  he  had  located  it. 

Mr.  Benjamin  remained  in  Virginia  City  about  a 
week,  within  which  time  the  vigilantes  hung  several 
desperadoes,  including  Brady,  while  one  Kelly  was 
given  forty-five  lashes.  He  then  started  for  Last 
Chance  gulch,  where  he  located  a  claim  of  1,800 
feet,  being  one  of  a  party  of  nine  interested  therein. 
From  there  they  went  to  Jefferson  City,  and  built 
winter  quarters  and  here  he  had  his  foot  badly 
crushed  by  a  falling  tree.  The  next  day  he  started 
with  a  team  for  Salt  Lake  City,  going  then  to 
Chicago.  On  the  way  his  party  had  some  trouble 
with  the  Indians  on  the  Platte  river.  They  passed 
Julesburg  in  the  early  evening  and  at  ten  o'clock  the 
next  day  the  Indians  sacked  and  burned  the  town, 
also  a  train  of  about  100  wagons,  and  killed  several 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  officers  pressed  a  number  of 
the  teams  of  Mr.  Benjamin's  train  into  service 
against  the  savages,  leaving  twenty-four  of  the 
company  to  walk  to  Plum  creek,  where  they  hired 
horses  to  convey  them  to  Kearney.  Mr. 
Benjamin  arrived  in  Chicago  after  numerous 
vicissitudes  and  no  little  suffering  to  his 
injured  foot,  and,  after  passing  the  winter,  he 
again  started  for  Montana,  with  five  four-horse 
teams,  conveying  merchandise.  At  Denver  his 
drivers  quit  him  from  fear  of  the  Indians,  as  they 
were  manifesting  much  hostility.  Mr.  Benjamin 
therefore  disposed  of  his  goods  and  returned  to 
Chicago,  where  he  again  remained  through  the  win- 
ter and  then  made  one  more  and  a  successful  effort 
to  reach  Montana  with  merchandise,  this  time  with 
eight  ox  teams.  With  little  trouble  he  reached  Jef- 
ferson City,  only  having  an  occasional  shot  at  the 
Indians.  He  soon  took  his  merchandise  to  Helena, 
where  he  spent  the  winter  and  sold  his  goods  at 
good  profit.  For  three  years  from  the  spring  of 
1867  he  was  freighting  between  the  various  mining 
camps,  and  then  purchased  and  erected  a  sawmill 
in  Jefferson  City,  selling  it  four  j'ears  later. 

In  1875  Mr.  Benjamin  discovered  the  Elkhorn 
mine,  which  he  successfully  worked  for  two  years, 
when,  selling  it,  he  removed  to  Butte,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1882,  having  charge  of  two  lumber 
yards,  conducting  a  livery  business  and  having  a 
herd  of  horses.     He  disposed  of  his  interests  in 
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Butte  and  returned  to  Jefferson  county,  where  he 
engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining.  He  was  one 
of  the  discoverers  of  the  Montana  Central  and  the 
Monarch  iron  mines,  which  they  worked  until  1893, 
securing  excellent  yields  of  ore,  but  as  they  could 
not  sell  it  by  reason  of  the  financial  depression,  they 
abandoned  work,  and  in  1900  disposed  of  the  prop- 
erty. In  1895  Mr.  Benjamin  discovered  the  Plain 
Dealer  mine,  a  valuable  property  which  he  is  now 
working.  In  politics  Mr.  Benjamin  gives  his  sup- 
port to  the  Republican  party,  and  he  was  chosen 
county  commissioner  at  a  special  election  in  1891, 
serving  four  years.  He  was  also  for  some  time 
deputy  sheriff  of  Jefferson  county.  On  November 
4,  1891,  Mr.  Benjamin  married  with  Miss  Ham- 
mond, born  in  Kentucky,  the  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Rebecca  (Guard)  Hammond,  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Pennsylvania,  the  family  having  removed 
to  Montana  in  1881.  ■  They  have  a  pleasant  home 
in  Boulder  and  are  distinctively  popular. 


HERMAN  C.  BELLINGER.— The  subject  of 
this  review  is  a  representative  young  busi- 
ness man  of  Montana,  prominently  identified,  in 
an  ofificial  capacity,  with  important  minmg  indus- 
tries, and  is  recognized  as  an  expert  in  the  scien- 
tific principles  involved.  Mr.  Bellinger  is  a  native 
of  the  town  of  Caub,  Nassau,  Germany,  a  pic- 
turesque little  village  on  the  Rhine  opposite  the 
historic  old  Pfalz,  which  is  situated  on  an  island. 
Here  he  was  born  on  Api-il.  23,  1867,  the  son  of 
Emil  Hugo  and  Marguerite  (Dreis)  Bellinger,  both 
representing  long  lines  of  stanch  German  ances- 
try. The  father  received  a  thorough  literary  and 
scientific  education  in  his  native  land,  being  con- 
versant with  several  languages.  In  Germany  he 
held  the  position  under  the  government  of  mining 
engineer  and  director  for  the  district  of  Weilburg. 
In  1873  he  came  to  America  with  his  family,  locat- 
ing in  Nevada,  where  he  was  employed  for  a  time 
as  mining  engineer,  and  then  went  to  Mexico, 
where  he  became  manager  of  important  mining 
properties.  In  1882  he  came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  and 
was  mining  engineer  for  the  Lexington  Company 
for  two  years ;  removmg  thence  to  Colorado,  his 
death  occurred  at  Pueblo  in  1889.  His  wife  died 
in  New  Mexico,  in  1877,  and  of  their  nine  children 
only  three  are  now  living. 

Herman  Carl  Bellinger,  the  immediate  subject 
of   this    review,   is    distinctively   a   western   man, 


thoroughly  imbued  with  the  typical  spirit  of  pro- 
gressiveness.  He  was  reared  in  the  west  from 
his  fifth  year — Nevada,  Montana,  New  Mexico 
and  British  Columbia.  His  early  education  was  re- 
ceived in  the  public  schools  and  supplemented  bv 
a  course  of  study  in  the  commercial  department  of 
St.  Mary's  College,  San  Francisco.  After  leaving 
school  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  vari- 
ous capacities,  and  thus  gained  an  intimate  and 
practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  metallurgy. 
In  1886  Mr.  Bellinger  located  in  Butte,  where  he 
became  an  assayer  in  the  employ  of  W.  A.  Clark, 
retaining  the  position  two  years ;  he  then  became 
chemist  for  the  Boston  &  Montana  Company.  In 
1890  he  went  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  country,  where 
he  was  assayer  and  chemist  for  the  Tiger  mine,  but 
returned  to  Butte  in  1891  to  again  accept  the 
position  of  chemist  for  the  Butte  and  Boston  Com- 
pany. In  March  of  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Mexico,  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Eraser  & 
Chalmers,  of  Chicago,  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  a  copper  smelter  for  the  Mazipil  Copper  Com- 
pany- ;  this  mission  entailed  an  absence  of  one 
year,  as  he  waited  to  place  the  smelter  in  active 
operation.  He  then  went  to  Great  Ealls,  Mont., 
to  do  special  metallurgical  work  for  the  Boston  & 
Montana  Company,  but  in  the  fall  of  1893  returned 
to  Butte  and  became  superintendent  of  the  smelt- 
ing interests  of  F.  Augustus  Heinze.  In  March, 
1896,  when  Mr.  Heinze  initiated  mining  operations 
in  British  Columbia,  Mr.  Bellinger  went  there  as 
superintendent  of  his  smelting  mterests.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1898,  this  property  was  sold,  and  Mr.  Bel- 
linger acquired  an  interest  in  the  Northport  Min- 
ing &  Smelting  Company,  at  Northport,  Wash., 
becoming  superintendent  of  the  same.  He  dis- 
posed of  his  interests  in  the  enterprise  in  March, 
1900,  and  returned  to  Butte  to  resume  his  posi- 
tion with  the  Heinze  interests  as  metallurgist  and 
superintendent  of  the  smelters,  which  he  has  since 
retained. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bellinger  stanchly  supports  the 
Republican  party  and  its  principles ;  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  time-honored  order  of 
Freemasonry,  being  a  member  of  the  blue  lodge 
in  the  state  of  Washington,  while  his  chapter  and 
commandery  affiliations  are  with  the  bodies  in 
Butte.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Silver  Bow 
and  Overland  Clubs  in  Butte,  and  the  Country 
Club  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  enjoying  marked  popu- 
larity in  the  various  sections  where  he  is  known. 
On  July  6,   1892,  in  the  city  of  Butte,  was  sol- 
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emnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Bellinger  to  Miss 
Bertha  May  Atherton,  who  was  born  in  Iowa,  the 
daughter  of  Lewis  M.  and  Mary  (Rincker)  Ather- 
ton, who  are  now  living  retired  in  the  city  of 
Spokane.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bellinger  have  a  winsome 
little  daughter — Marguerite. 


LOUIS  C.  BEVIER. — Not  many  years  have 
passed  since  the  general  impression  prevailed 
that  Montana's  resources  were  solely  her  mineral 
productions,  but  when  we  consider  the  magnifi- 
cent scope  of  her  stockgrowing  interests  and  the 
increasing  impetus  given  to  this  important  indus- 
trial activity  each  successive  year,  we  must  admit 
that  through  this  source  is  to  be  perpetuated  a 
great  prosperity  and  prestige.  Among  the  pro- 
gressive young  men  who  have  had  the  sagacity  to 
discern  the  great  opportunities  offered  in  Mon- 
tana for  farming  and  stockraising  is  Mr.  Bevier, 
who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative 
ranchmen  of  Gallatin  county,  "the  garden  spot  of 
Montana." 

Louis  C.  Bevier  was  Viorn  in  Brookfield,  Linn 
county,  Mo.,  on  January  4,  1870,  the  son  of  Louis 
and  Helen  G.  (Wilmott)  Bevier,  natives  of  New 
York.  The  father  died  in  Missouri  on  June  11, 
1869,  and  the  mother  removed  to  Montana  in 
1872.  Here  she  became  the  wife  of  Henry  H. 
Sharman,  and  concerning  her  individual  mention 
is  made  on  another  page  of  this  work,  and  to  that 
sketch  we  refer  the  reader  for  more  complete 
ancestral  and  personal  data.  Mr.  Bevier  has  prac- 
tically passed  his  life  in  Montana,  since  he  was  but 
two  years  of  age  when  brought  to  this  state,  then 
under  territorial  government  and  "on  the  frontier." 
Mrs.  Bevier  located  in  Gallatin  City,  where  she 
engaged  in  teaching,  becoming  one  of  the  popular 
and  successful  pioneer  teachers  of  this  locality. 
Her  son,  Louis  C.  Bevier,  received  his  educational 
discipline  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  Gallatin  county, 
with  the  added  advantages  of  a  cultured  and  re- 
fined home.  After  his  school  days  he  occupied 
a  clerical  position  in  the  store  of  his  stepfather 
until  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  he  remained  with 
his  twice  widowed  mother  until  1896,  when  he 
made  his  home  on  the  tine  ranch  property  of  his 
mother,  which  comprises  1,200  acres  and  lies  five 
miles  west  of  Logan,  his  postoffice  address.  Sim- 
ultaneously with  his  location  upon  this  ranch  his 
mother  took  up  her  residence  on  property  owned 
by  her  at  Spring  Hill,  in  the  same  county. 


Mr.  Bevier  engaged  in  stockraising  and  farming 
and  has  so  directed  his  efforts  as  to  attain  success, 
while  his  integrity  and  straightforward  methods 
have  gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  asso- 
ciates. He  gives  special  attention  to  the  raising  of 
highgrade  shorthorn  cattle,  having  had  in  one 
herd  as  many  as  300  head.  In  addition  to  this 
Ijranch  of  ranching  he  also  secures  large  crops  of 
hay  from  his  ranch,  which  is  a  most  attractive  and 
valuable  property.  The  permanent  improvements 
are  exceptionally  good,  including  a  fine  farm  resi- 
dence. He  was  for  a  time  in  the  meat  business, 
but  has  disposed  of  this.  In  politics  he  gives  sup- 
port to  the  Republican  party,  and  at  all  times  shows 
deep  interest  in  whatever  tends  to  advance  the 
general  welfare  of  his  county  and  state.  On  Sep- 
tember 28,  1898,  Mr.  Bevier  wedded  with  Miss 
Agnes  R.  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Toledo,  Ohio, 
whence  her  parents,  Benjamin  N.  and  Maria  (Rod- 
gers)  Smith,  removed  to  Montana  in  1890,  locating 
one  mile  east  of  Logan,  Gallatin  county,  where 
her  father  became  a  prominent  farmer  and  stock- 
grower.  The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bevier  is 
brightened  by  a  winsome  daughter,  Helen  A., 
who  was  born  on  June  29,  1899. 


THOMAS  J.  BENNETTS  is  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  born  July  29,  1859.  His 
father,  William  Ash  Bennetts,  also  a  native  of 
England,  is  still  living,  and  makes  his  home  with 
our  subject.  He  was  married  when  a  young  man 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  Tratten,  who  was  born  in  Eng- 
land about  the  year  1821.  They  are  the  parents  of 
eleven  children,  of  whom  Thomas  J.  is  the  eighth 
in  order  of  birth.  Mr.  Bennetts  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  land  until  he  was  eight  years 
old  and  was  then  put  to  work  sorting  ore,  which 
occupied  him  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twelve 
years.  He  then  began  working  under  ground  in 
tlie  mines  of  North  Wales,  and  by  the  time  he 
was  seventeen  he  had  risen  by  meritorious  promo- 
tions to  be  superintendent  of  the  mine  in  which 
he  was  working.  He  kept  the  place  about  a  year 
and  a  half  when  he  resigned  and  came  to  the 
United  States  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  first  lo- 
cated in  the  copper  regions  of  Michigan,  and 
went  to  work  at  Marquette  and  later  further  south 
in  the  state.  In  1880  he  left  Michigan  and  went 
to  the  Black  Hills  in  Soutlj  Dakota,  where  he 
followed  mining  for  three  years.  After  that  he 
mined  coal  in  Colorado,  and  worked  at  San  Juan 
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and  at  Leadville.  Beginning  in  1887  he  spent 
some  eighteen  months  mining  in  Utah;  and  from 
there  came  to  Montana  in  1889,  locating  at  Butte 
and  again  engaged  in  mining,  leasing  the  Rock 
Island  and  Sisters'  mine  owned  by  the  Butte  & 
Boston  Company.  In  1893  he  started  a  little  mer- 
cantile enterprise  in  Centreville,  in  the  form  of  a 
small  grocery  store,  which  he  has  developed  by 
good  management  and  superior  business  capacity 
into  a  large  and  splendid  department  store  with  a 
continually  expanding  body  of  patrons  and  volume 
of  trade.  But  notwithstanding  his  great  interest 
in  this  business  he  has  devoted  much  of  the  time 
since  he  started  it  to  mines  and  mining. 

In  politics  Mr.  Bennetts  is  a  Republican,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  he  is  a  partisan,  except 
in  the  sense  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  firm  and 
sincere  convictions  and  feels  called  upon  to  aid 
in  securing  the  success  of  the  principles  in  which 
he  believes.  He  is  married  and  has  a  daughter 
who  Is  at  home.  In  fraternal  circles  he  is  ex- 
tensively connected,  being  an  ardent  Mason,  an 
Elk,  a  Knight  of  Pythias  and  a  son  of  St.  George. 
In  the  Masonic  order  he  has  taken  the  degrees  in 
all  the  various  branches  up  to  and  including  the 
thirty-second,  and  has  served  in  a  number  of 
official  capacities,  notably  as  treasurer  of  his  lodge, 
and  as  a  Knight  of  Pythias  he  has  been  treasurer 
of  his  lodge  continuously  since  its  institution.  Mr. 
Bennetts  is  universally  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
most  worthy  and  useful  citizens  of  this  city,  and 
one  who  has  the  confidence  and  high  regard  of  the 
entire  community. 


T  AMES  ALLISON  BLACK.— On  a  fine  tract  of 
J  land  alternating  with  hill  and  meadow  in  Indi- 
ana county,  Pa.,  in  the  early  days  of  its  history,  an 
industrious  and  frugal  emigrant  from  Scotland  lo- 
cated as  a  hopeful  young  man,  worked  hard,  re- 
duced the  land  to  a  state  of  high  cultivation, 
raised  a  creditable  family,  performed  with  fidelity 
all  the  duties  of  life  which  came  his  way,  and  at  a 
ripe  old  age  was  laid  to  rest  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect  on  the  part  of  his  fellows.  He 
was  David  Black,  grandfather  of  James  Allison 
Black,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  was  born 
on  that  same  farm  ]\.\nt  25,  1847,  where  his  father, 
Thomas  Black,  was  also  born.  The  grandfather 
secured  the  land  of  the  government,  and  had  all 
the  trials  and  hardships  of  the  pioneers,  of  whom 


he  was  one.  When  nature  was  in  part  subdued  to 
amiable  productiveness,  the  Indians  became  trou- 
blesome, and  required  continual  vigilance.  And 
when  these  no  longer  gave  trouble,  a  haughty 
foreign  foe  challenged  the  patriotism  and  valor  of 
the  country  in  the  war  of  1812,  in  which  Mr. 
Black  was  a  soldier.  The  father  succeeded  to  the 
patrimony  and  reared  thereon  his  family.  He  is 
still  living  there  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven,  but 
his  good  wife,  after  sharing  his  joys  and  sorrows, 
his  struggles  and  triumphs,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  met  with  a  violent  death  by  fire  in  1900 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  her  clothing  having  been 
ignited  by  a  hot  stove.  She  was  Sarah  Blose 
prior  to  her  marriage,  and  was  also  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Black  was  reared  on  the  farm  and  educated 
at  the  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  remaining 
at  home  until  he  was  seventeen  years  old.  He 
then  emigrated  to  Ohio  and  located  at  Cleveland, 
where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter.  Two 
of  his  brothers  had  gone  into  the  Union  army  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  and  both  lost  their 
lives.  One  died  at  Libby  prison  and  the  other 
from  wounds  received  at  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Black 
himself  was  as  enthusiastic  as  they  in  the  cause, 
but  was  too  young  for  the  service.  He  remained 
at  Cleveland,  working  at  his  trade  five  years,  and 
then  returned  home  and  there  began  contracting 
and  building.  It  was  a  good  field  for  his  enter- 
prise, and  many  fine  residences  and  substantial 
barns  in  the  neighborhood  bear  witness  to  his 
skill  and  capacity.  In  1887  he  again  left  his  na- 
tive county  and,  commg  west,  located  at  Helena, 
Mont.,  at  that  time  one  of  the  booming  towns. 
He  has  lived  in  Helena  ever  since  and  has  pros- 
pered in  his  business,  which  has  been  steadily  ex- 
panding and  rising  in  importance  until  now  it 
is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  its  kind  in  the 
state. . 

He  was  united  in  marriage  February  22,  1872, 
to  Miss  Mary  G.  Laughlin,  also  descended  from  an 
old  Pennsylvania  family,  being  the  daughter  of 
John  Laughlin,  of  Armstrong  county,  a  prosper- 
ous farmer,  a  great  sportsman  and  hunter,  and 
renowned  as  the  best  rifle  shot  in  that  part  of 
the  state.  Mrs.  Black  was  highly  educated,  and 
taught  school  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  her 
marriage.  They  have  two  children :  Fannie,  who 
is  married  to  Wallace  Deering  and  resides  in  Mis- 
souri ;  and  Frank  O.,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
one,   who   graduated   at   the   Helena  high   school 
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when  he  was  sixteen.  He  is  a  practical  jeweler 
and  is  now  in  the  employ  of  Alfred  C.  Dormer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black  are  members  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  church.  He  is  a  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, but  not  an  active  partisan,  especially  in  local 
affairs.  They  stand  well  in  the  community,  and 
are  universally  esteemed. 


0 'DILLON  B.  WHITFORD,  M.  D.— One  of 
Montana's  distinguished  pioneer  physicians, 
who  lived  up  to  the  full  tension  of  life  on  the 
frontier  in  the  early  days  and  who  has  been  actively 
engaged  in  medical  practice  in  Butte  for  a  full 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  life  story  of  Dr.  O'Dil- 
lon  B.  Whitford  presents  many  elements  of  un- 
usual interest.  He  has  attained  distinction  in  his 
profession,  has  been  and  is  an  earnest  and  dis- 
criminating student  and  holds  a  position  of  due 
relative  precedence  among  the  medical  practitioners 
of  the  state.  "Earn  thy  reward;  the  gods  give 
naught  to  sloth,"  said  the  sage  Epicharmus,  and 
the  truth  of  the  axiom  has  been  verified  in  all  the 
ages  that  have  rolled  their  course  since  his  day. 
Dr.  Whitford,  who  has  by  ceaseless  toil  and  en- 
deavor attained  a  marked  success,  gained  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  men  and  won  recognition 
as  one  of  Montana's  pioneer  citizens,  is  a  striking 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  utterance.  He  was  born 
on  November  4,  1834,  in  Wooster,  Wayne  county, 
Ohio,  in  fact  being  the  first  child  born  in  that  town. 
He  was  the  son  of  Augustus  H.  and  Charlotte 
(Bidwell)  Whitford,  both  natives  of  Wayne  county, 
N.  Y.  The  genealogy  in  the  agnatic  line  is  of 
English  and  Scotch  and  in  the  maternal  line  Eng- 
lish, both  families  having  been  represented  in 
America  from  the  early  colonial  epoch.  The  parents 
of  the  Doctor  removed  from  the  Empire  state  to 
Wayne  county,  Ohio,  as  pioneers,  whence  they 
later  removed  to  Indiana,  locating  in  Noble  county. 
In  1856  they  started  westward,  with  the  intention 
of  establishing  their  home  in  Nebraska,  but  the 
father  died  in  Iowa,  while  they  were  on  their 
way.  His  wife  survived  him  only  three  months, 
her  grief  over  the  loss  of  her  husband  having  un- 
doubtedly been  largely  responsible  for  her  death. 
They  left  ten  children,  of  whom  six  are  living. 
Their  son  Burnett  was  in  the  Twentieth  Iowa  Regi- 
ment during  the  Civil  war  and  died  as  a  result  of 
the  hardships  he  endured  in  captivity  at  Anderson- 
ville  prison.   To  Augustus  H.  Whitford  this  tribute 


has  been  paid :  "He  was  a  thoroughly  read  man 
and  was  one  of  great  intelligence  and  power  as  a 
public  speaker,  reasoner  and  debater,  being  a  lover 
of  liberty  and  having  an  inveterate  hatred  of 
slavery.  While  in  Indiana,  indeed,  he  was  con- 
nected with  the  'underground  railroad,'  and  aided 
many  a  poor  fellow  on  his  way  to  liberty." 

O'Dillon  B.  Whitford  was  a  mere  child  at  the 
time  of  his  parents'  removal  to  Indiana,  in  whose 
public  schools  he  received  his  elementary  education. 
He  early  determined  to  prepare  himself  for  the 
medical  profession  and  matriculated  in  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Institute  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1856,  having  but  a 
few  months  before  attained  his  legal  majority. 
However,  prior  to  his  graduation,  he  had  assumed 
connubial  responsibilities,  for  on  November  26, 
1854,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  J. 
Tanner,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  in  1856,  ac- 
companied by  his  wife  and  their  infant  son,  he 
started  for  Nebraska  with  his  father's  family.  After 
the  death  of  the  father  they  continued  their  west- 
ward journey,  taking  up  lands  and  improving  and 
cultivating  them,  and  on  the  tract  in  which  Dr. 
Whitford  owned  an  interest  about  half  of  the 
present  city  of  Omaha  is  located.  In  1859  Dr. 
Whitford  pushed  farther  forward  on  the  great 
frontier  of  the  west,  crossing  the  plains  to  Pike's 
Peak,  Colo.,  in  which  locality  he  was  engaged  in 
medical  practice  and  in  mining  operations  until 
1864,  when  he  joined  the  hegira  to  the  new  gold 
fields  in  Montana,  making  the  overland  trip  via 
Fort  Laramie,  from  which  place  112  days  were 
consumed  in  completing  the  journey  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  where  he  arrived  on  July  12,  1864, 
so  that  he  has  now  been  a  resident  of  Mon- 
tana nearly  two  score  years.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Alder  gulch  the  Doctor  with  a  friend  in- 
vested $800  in  purchasing  a  claim.  The  property 
was  divided,  the  Doctor  taking  the  upper  half. 
His  friend  realized  about  $15,000  from  his  portion 
of  the  claim,  while  Dr.  Whitford  expended  an  ad- 
ditional $800  in  developing  his  half  and  realized 
practically  nothing.  In  1869  Dr.  Whitford  went 
to  the  -Cedar  creek  district,  where  about  twenty 
days  later  he  received  a  message  that  his  wife  was 
very  ill  at  Rochester,  in  Madison  county.  He  made 
the  trip  of  330  miles  thither  in  three  days,  riding 
day  and  night,  with  a  single  horse,  which  he  after- 
ward sold  for  $200.  Airs,  ^^'^^itford  was  in  a  pre- 
carious condition,  but  through  the  devoted  and 
capable  ministration  and  watchfulness  of  her  hus- 
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band  her  life  was  prolonged  until  July  4,  1870, 
whence  she  was  called  upon  to  respond  to  the  in- 
exorable summons  of  death.  She  left  three  chil- 
dren, Charles,  a  graduate  of  Bennett  Medical  Col- 
lege, of  Chicago,  who  is  now  engaged  in  the  suc- 
cessful practice  of  medicine  at  Lewiston,  Idaho; 
Rosamond  E.,  wife  of  H.  H.  Cullum,  a  millwright, 
of  Hailey,  Idaho,  and  Henrietta,  wife  of  T.  H.  Mc- 
Crimmon,  of  Butte.  On  December  3,  1872,  Dr. 
Whitford  remarried,  being  then  wedded  to  Miss 
Susan  L.  (Sweeny)  Holloway,  who  was  born  in 
Potosi,  Wis.,  the  daughter  of  John  L.  Sweeny,  one 
of  Montana's  sterling  pioneers.  Their  only  child 
was  O'Dillon  B.,  Jr.,  whose  untimely  death  oc- 
curred when  he  was  in  his  seventh  year.  He  was  a 
youth  of  remarkable  intellectual  powers  and  lovable 
character,  and  his  death  was  the  source  of  the  deep- 
est  sorrow  to  his   devoted  parents. 

For  three  years  after  his  second  marriage  Dr. 
Whitford  resided  in  the  town  of  Deer  Lodge,  after 
which  he  removed  to  Butte,  where  he  has  ever 
since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Butte  was  but  a  straggling  little  mining  town  when 
he  located  there  and  he  has  been  a  witness  of  its 
wonderful  development  into  a  modern  and  wealthy 
city  and  the  metropolis  of  a  great  state.  In  all 
these  intervening  years  Dr.  Whitford  has  retained 
a  large  and  representative  practice,  and  has  been 
the  loved  family  physician  in  the  homes  of  many 
of  the  leading  citizens,  his  ability  and  genial,  sym- 
pathetic nature  having  endeared  him  to  a  very 
large  circle  of  friends,  while  Mrs.  Whitford  pre- 
sides with  gracious  dignity  over  their  home,  where 
is  combined  unostentatious  hospitality  and  refined 
courtesy.  In  1881  Dr.  Whitford  received  an  hon- 
orary diploma  from  the  Eclectic  Medical  College 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  recognition  of  an  import- 
ant medical  discovery  he  had  made  in  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  typhoid  fever  and  pneumonia,  and 
he  also  received  a  similar  mark  of  appreciation  from 
the  Eclectic  Medical  College  at  Salem,  Ore.,  and 
numerous  papers  and  testimonials  from  other  med- 
ical institutions.  He  has  served  several  times 
as  a  member  of  the  city  board  of  health.  While  in 
Deer  Lodge  he  was  for  three  years  surgeon  to  the 
penitentiary  located  there.  He  is  a  man  of  inflexi- 
ble integrity,  having  the  courage  of  his  convictions 
and  marked  originality  and  intellectual  acumen. 
He  is  liberal  and  tolerant  in  his  views,  and  has  ever 
shown  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  touches  the  prog- 
ress and  material  prosperity  of  his  city  and  state. 
He  has  been  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Republican 


party  and  its  principles,  and  in  1882  was  elected 
mayor  of  Butte,  giving  an  able  administration  of 
municipal  affairs.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  and  in  1894  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Old  Timers'  Association  of  Silver  Bow 
county,  and  has  ever  taken  a  deep  interest  in  its 
meetings  and  in  recalling  the  scenes  and  incidents 
of  the  pioneer  days.  Ever  since  coming  to  Mon- 
tana he  has  been  interested  in  mining  to  the  extent 
of  investing  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  business. 
Recently  his  interests  in  this  line  have  become  very 
profitable,  and  he  has  disposed  of  a  portion  of  them 
for  more  than  $300,000.  He  is  now  retired  from 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  and  will  de- 
vote his  declining  years  to  travel,  accompanied  by 
his  family. 


REV.  JOSEPH  BLAERE.— Left  an  orphan  by 
the  death  of  his  mother  when  he  was  eight 
years  old  and  that  of  his  father  when  he  was  thir- 
teen, subject  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  govern- 
ment schools  and  the  self-denying  life  of  a  semi- 
narian for  a  series  of  years,  undergoing  the  severe 
strain  of  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  in  the 
classics  and  ecclesiastical  studies.  Rev.  Joseph 
Blaere,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
at  Miles  City,  Mont.,  was  well  prepared  for  the 
multiform  exactions,  deprivations  and  onerous 
duties  of  his  sacred  office.  His  life  began  in  Bel- 
gium, October  22,  1874.  His  father,  Henry  Blaere, 
was  an  inspector  in  the  government  schools — 
a  man  of  scholarship  and  refinement,  who  died 
in  1887,  following  his  beloved  wife,  Sidonie  (Cos- 
tenoble)  Blaere,  who  had  passed  away  five  years 
before.  They  were  natives  of  Belgium,  and  the 
parents  of  five  children,  Joseph  being  the  third. 
Father  Blaere  began  his  education  in  the  gov- 
ernment schools,  and,  after  due  preparation,  en- 
tered an  ecclesiastical  college  at  Courtray  in  1886. 
There  he  passed  six  years  in  studying  the  classics, 
and  then  devoted  a  year  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
at  Roulers  Semmary.  In  1893  he  entered  the 
American  College  at  Louvain,  and  after  three 
years  and  a  half  of  diligent  study  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  April  3,  1897.  On  May  20th  of  that 
year  he  sailed  for  America,  en  route  to  Montana. 
His  first  field  of  labor  here  covered  the  counties 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke  (outside  of  Helena),  Jefiferson, 
Meagher  and  Broadwater,  in  all  of  which  he 
worked  ardently  at  missions.  In  1898  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Butte  as  assistant  at  St.  Patrick's  clnirch. 
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He  remained  in  that  service  two  years,  and  was 
then  made  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  church 
at  Marysville,  being  the  first  priest  ever  stationed 
there.  In  April,  1901,  he  was  assigned  to  duty 
at  St.  Paul's  in  Anaconda,  during  the  illness  and 
consequent  absence  of  Father  Follet,  at  that  time 
the  regular  rector.  In  August,  1901,  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  pastorate  of  the  Church  of  the  Sac- 
red Heart  at  Miles  City.  Father  Blaere  has  per- 
formed his  spiritual  duties  well  and  wisely,  secur- 
ing the  affectionate  regard  of  his  own  parishion- 
ers and  the  cordial  esteem  of  others. 


GIDEON  E.  BLACKBURN,  M.  D.— The  des- 
cendant of  a  long  line  of  military  heroes, himself 
a  soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  and  bearing  the  marks  of 
its  burdens,  Dr.  Gideon  E.  Blackburn,  of  Butte,  has 
engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  production  with 
the  same  energy,  capacity  and  success  that  char- 
acterized his  gallant  military  record.  He  was  born 
on  October  22,  1839,  in  Woodford  county,  Ky.,  the 
son  of  Anderson  M.  and  Margaret  (Hoxey)  Black- 
burn, of  English  and  Scotch  ancestry,  respectively, 
v\)i0  were  among  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Virginia. 
The  Doctor's  great-grandfather  Blackburn  was  an 
officer  under  Washington  in  the  Revolution,  and 
received  many  letters  from  his  great  commander 
which  the  Doctor  cherishes  as  valuable  relics  of 
that  heroic  age.  His  grandfather  was  a  trusted  and 
valued  subordinate  of  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson  in  the 
Seminole  war,  and  was  on  intimate  terms  with  that 
great  soldier.  His  great-grandfather  Hoxey  was 
also  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution  and  made  a  record 
for  conspicuous  gallantry.  Gideon  Blackburn,  the 
Doctor's  grandfather,  who  was  born  in  Virginia, 
was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  the  founder  of 
Blackburn  College  at  Carlinville,  111. 

Dr.  Gideon  E.  Blackburn  was  f^ducated  at  Yale 
College,  and  had  nearly  completed  the  course  of 
stndv  there  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  and,  true 
to  the  traditions  of  his  ancestry,  left  college  and 
enlisted  in  the  L^nion  army,  becoming  a  member  of 
Con.pany  E,  Fourteenth  Illinois  Infantry.  He  was 
assigned  to  Gen.  Grant's  command  and  fought 
under  him  at  Shiloh,  Fort  Donelson,  Corinth,  and  in 
numerous  other  important  engagements,  in  two  of 
which  he  was  seriously  wounded.  Once  when  on 
a  foraging  expedition  he  was  captured  by  guerrillas 
and  tortured  by  them  for  a  day,  then  sentenced  to 


be  put  to  death  the  next  morning;  but  during  the 
night  he  escaped  and  made  his  way  to  the  Federal 
lines.  At  another  time  he  was  halted  by  thirty-five 
Confederates,  but  drawing  his  revolver  he  shot  two 
of  them,  and  by  a  swinging  blow  with  the  pistol 
severely  wounded  another,  then  giving  rein  to  his 
horse  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Union  forces 
although  severely  wounded  by  the  shower  of  bullets 
that  followed  him.  During  his  service  in  the  army 
he  was  promoted  five  times,  reaching  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  by  brevet,  but  toward  the  close  of 
the  war  he  became  seriously  ill  and  resigned  his 
commission.  In  addition  to  his  field  service  he  was 
particularly  useful  in  assisting  the  surgeons  in  their 
operations  and  in  caring  for  sick  and  wounded  com- 
rades, he  having  studied  medicine  previous  to  enter- 
ing the  army.  On  recovering  his  health  he  went  to 
Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  and  later  to  Camden,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  general  merchandising  until  1870,  when  he 
associated  himself  with  Dr.  W.  E.  Green,  entered 
the  Pulte  Medical  College  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
was  graduated  therefrom  in  1871,  being  the  valedic- 
torian of  his  class.  He  practiced  his  profession  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  Galveston,  Tex.,  and  Evanston, 
Wyo.,  until  1891,  when  he  located  at  Butte,  Mont., 
which  has  since  been  his  home.  Here  he  has  enjoyed 
a  large  and  representative  practice  and  grown  in  es- 
teem and  popularity  with  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. In  1892  he  opened  the  Blackburn  Homeo- 
pathic Hospital,  the  only  one  of  this  school  in  the 
state.  The  Doctor  has  been  enterprising  and  far- 
seeing  in  business  and  well  as  successful  in  his  pro- 
fession. Having  faith  in  the  future  of  Butte  he 
invested  largely  in  real  estate  and  now  enjoys  the 
fruits  of  his  good  judgment  in  the  ownership  of 
about  forty  residence  properties  which  yield  good 
revenues.  During  the  past  few  years  he  has  been 
interested  in  an  extensive  addition  to  the  city  lo- 
cated on  the  Flats,  which  seems  destined  to  become 
a  choice  residence  section.  He  also  owns  a  number 
of  developed  and  undeveloped  mines  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Butte,  among  them  the  Ophir  and  Ar- 
nold copper  mines ;  is  president  of  the  Missoula 
Orchard  and  Improvement  Company,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  a  largely  capitalized  company  of  Butte 
which  is  developing  the  Kintla  Lake  oil  fields  in 
Flathead  county.  He  is  prominent  in  Masonic  cir- 
cles and  takes  great  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
order. 

In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Democrat.  In  1871  he 
was  married,  and  has  three  children :  Daisy  Ida, 
Charles  A.  and  Flora  Emma.    His  second  marriage 
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occurred  on  January  27,  1893,  his  choice  on  this 
occasion  being  Miss  Hannah  Aiton,  a  native  of  Min- 
nesota.    They  reside  at  the  hospital. 


FRANCIS  W.  BLACKFORD,  JR.— The  import- 
ant profession  of  civil  engineering  has  in  Mon- 
tana a  worthy  representative  in  F.  W.  Blackford, 
who  is  incumbent  of  the  position  of  United  States 
deputy  mineral  surveyor  and  who  maintains  his  res- 
idence in  Butte.  He  has  been  concerned  in  much 
important  work  in  his  profession,  in  which  he  is  a 
recognized  expert.  Mr.  Blackford  was  born  near 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  December  16,  1859,  the  second 
of  the  four  children  of  Francis  W.  and  Jean  (Dun) 
Blackford.  The  former  was  born  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  whence  he  removed  to  Ohio  in  1854,  devoting 
his  attention  to  farming  and  to  merchandising.  He 
was  in  service  during  the  Civil  war,  first  organizing 
a  company  and  then  becoming  commissioner  of  en- 
rollment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  His  wife 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  whence  she  accompanied 
her  parents  to  Ohio,  where  they  were  pioneers  and 
where  she  now  resides. 

The  early  educational  training  of  Francis  W. 
Blackford,  Jr.,  was  received  in  the  public  schools 
of  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  where  he  completed  a  high 
school  course,  after  which  he  continued  his  studies 
for  a  time  in  Marysville  College,  at  Marysville. 
Tenn.,  then  joined  an  engineering  corps  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Railroad, 
and  after  an  absence  of  a  year  he  returned  to  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  and  in  1882  he  matriculated  in  the  Ohio 
State  University  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  took 
a  course  in  civil  engineering,  completing  it  in  1883. 
He  then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Union  Pacific  as 
an  engineer  in  locating  and  constructing  branch 
lines  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Utah  and  Montana,  having  the  direction  of  much 
important  work.  He  came  to  Montana  in  1887, 
and  two  years  later  he  here  engaged  in  the  private 
practice  of  his  profession,  as  a  civil  and  mining  en- 
gineer, first  in  Anaconda  and  later  in  Butte.  He 
was  city  engineer  of  Anaconda  in  1889-90  and  had 
charge  of  the  establishing  of  street  grades  and  the 
installing  of  the  sewer  system.  He  took  up  his 
permanent  residence  in  Butte  in  1890,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1 89 1  was  appointed  city  engineer  and  held  this  in- 
cumbency until  the  spring  of  1898.  In  his  tenure  of 
office  he  had  charge  of  the  extending  of  the  sewer 
system,  including  the  drainage  system,  and  also  of 


the  establishmg  of  grades  and  the  putting  in  of 
street  pavements.  In  1898  he  became  chief  en- 
gineer for  the  Butte  electric  railway,  and  here  had 
control  of  the  construction  of  the  Centreville  line, 
one  of  the  most  difficult  pieces  of  engineering  in  the 
L^nion,  and  he  also  engineered  the  Walkerville  and 
Columbia  Gardens  lines  and  others,  his  work  meet- 
ing with  approval  and  standing  in  evidence  of  his 
consummate  skill. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  1888  and  is  identified  with  the 
Montana  Society  of  Engineers,  of  which  he 
was  president  in  1900.  In  politics  Mr.  Blackford 
maintains  an  independent  attitude,  supporting  men 
and  measures  satisfactory  to  himself.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Silver  Bow  Club,  the  leading  social  or- 
ganization of  Butte  business  men.  In  his  profession 
he  is  a  hard  worker  and  has  been  retained  as  con- 
sulting engineer  by  many  important  mining  and 
other  corporations.  On  February  4,  1893,  Mr. 
Blackford  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
/Layton,  born  in  Iowa,  daughter  of  Joseph  Barton 
and  Jean  (Erwin)  Layton,  natives  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Kentucky.  Her  father  was  a  lawyer  of 
fine  ability  at  Keosauqua,  Iowa,  but  both  himself 
and  his  wife  have  done  their  life's  work  well  and 
passed  on  to  their  reward. 


ALEXANDER  H.  BLACK,  a  younger  brother  of 
J.  H.  Black,  whose  sketch  will  be  found  in  an- 
other portion  of  "The  Progressive  Men  of  Mon- 
tana," is  a  native  of  Knox  county,  Mo.,  bom  June 
5,  1856.  At  present  he  resides  on  a  large  and  valu- 
able ranch  of  994  acres,  near  Salesville,  Gallatin 
county,  which  is  one  of  the  best  improved  proper- 
ties in  the  district.  Although  the  immediate  ances- 
try of  our  subject  is  treated  in  the  sketch  devoted 
to  his  brother,  it  is  a  matter  of  note  that  the  Blacks 
were  for  many  generations  members  of  the  first 
families  of  Virginia.  The  wife  of  the  Grandfather 
Black  was  a  Miss  Letcher,  and  aunt  of  Gov.  John 
Letcher,  of  Virginia,  who  served  the  commonwealth 
with  distinction  before  the  Civil  war.  The  Letchers 
were  of  old  Virginia  stock,  people  of  superior  edu- 
cation and  high  integrity.  Many  of  the  members 
were,  in  the  early  days,  prominent  in  legal  and 
other  professional  circles.  Later  quite  a  number  of 
the  younger  generation  removed  to  Missouri.  Al- 
though the  mother  of  our  subject,  Nancy  (Porter) 
Black,  was  a  native  of  Crawford  county.  111.,  her 
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father  was  a  Pennsylvanian,  in  which  state  he  was 
prominent  for  many  years  in  business  circles.  In 
1837  Samuel  Black,  grandfather  of  our  subject, 
Alexander,  removed  from  Virginia  to  Missouri, 
bringing  with  him  his  family  and  many  slaves.  He 
settled  in  Wayne  county,  where  he  followed  the  oc- 
cupation of  general  farming  and  stockraising.  At 
that  period  the  father  of  our  subject  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  He  continued  in  the  business  of  his 
father  until  January  25,  1890,  when  he  was  called 
from  earth,  leaving  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  six 
daughters. 

Following  the  close  of  the  Civil  war  the  father  of 
Alexander  H.  Black  removed  from  Kno.x  to  Saline 
county,  Mo.,  and  it  was  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
latter  county  that  Alexander  received  a  thorough 
business  education.  Remaining  on  the  Missouri 
homestead  until  1882,  he  came  to  Montana  and  en- 
gaged in  farming.  To  his  homestead  of  560  acres, 
purchased  in  1886  from  his  brother,  John  H.  Black, 
he  has  since  added  434  acres,  practically  all  under  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  well  irrigated  and  provided 
with  every  convenience  for  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  agriculture.  It  is  located  two  miles  from  the 
Cottonwood  river,  and  of  its  principal  crops,  wheat, 
oats  and  barley,  Mr.  Black  has  harvested  as  high 
hs  12,000  bushels  annually. 

His  domestic  life  dates  from  December  24,  1885, 
when  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Blanche 
Lovely,  a  native  of  Kansas,  daughter  of  George 
Lovely,  of  Kentucky.  The  latter  came  to  Montana 
and  located  on  the  Yellowstone,  where  he  died 
April  10,  1900.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black  have  been 
born  three  children :   Lorrain,   Bessie  and   Bayard. 


WM.  T.  BOARDMAN.— The  pen  of  the  biogra- 
pher has  seldom  a  more  engaging  theme 
than  the  life  story  of  a  good  man  whose  energies 
have  been  passed  in  the  service  of  his  fellows,  and 
who  has  seen  the  fruits  of  his  labor  ripening  among 
them.  This  was  the  experience  of  William  T. 
Boardman,  of  Butte,  who  surrendered  his  trust  at 
the  behest  of  the  Great  Disposer  and  laid  down  to 
rest  on  April  16,  1901,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
manly  powers,  but  with  a  long  record  of  accomp- 
lished results.  He  was  the  son  of  William  T. 
Boardman,  a  wholesale  merchant  o^  New  York,  and 
Harriet  E.  (Harris)  Boardman,  both  of  whom  died 
in  that  city,  the  latter  in  1855  and  the  former  in 
1878.     Mr.  Boardman's  life  began  in  Brooklyn,  N. 


Y.,  on  June  27,  1848.  His  parents,  while  they  lived, 
were  devoted  to  his  welfare,  and  saw  that  no  edu- 
cational advantage  that  was  available  to  him  was 
withheld.  He  attended  the  public  schools  until  he 
finished  the  entire  course  therein,  and  then  entered 
the  State  University  near  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  for  a  full 
academic  course.  He  was  graduated  therefrom  with 
high  honors  in  1866  and  for  a  year  was  in  its 
faculty  as  assistant  instructor  in  chemistry,  the 
branch  of  physical  science  to  which  he  naturally 
inclined,  and  to  which  he  devoted  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  In  1875  he  went  to  Colorado  as  super- 
intendent of  a  mine  at  Rosita.  The  next  year  he 
came  to  Montana  and  settled  first  in  Helena,  but 
later  in  Butte.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  other  pursuits.  Then  tiring  of 
them  he  turned  his  attention  to  insurance  and 
real  estate,  in  which  he  achieved  a  notable  success. 
He  always  manifested  a  lively  and  intelligent  inter- 
est in  whatever  pertained  to  the  welfare  of  his  com- 
munity and  state,  and  was  ever  willing  to  bear  his 
share  of  the  burdens  of  responsible  citizenship. 
Impelled  by  this  spirit,  while  Butte  was  yet  in 
Deer  Lodge  county,  he  consented  to  represent  her 
people  in  the  state  legislature  for  one  term,  to  se- 
cure some  specially  desired  legislation.  He  was 
also  superintendent  of  the  Montana  exhibit  at  the 
New   Orleans    exposition. 

While  his  life  as  a  student,  business  man  and 
publicist  was  rounding  out  in  good  proportions,  the 
domestic  side  of  it  was  not  neglected.  He  was  hap- 
pily married  on  April  29,  1882,  to  Miss  Elva  Hos- 
kins,  a  native  of  Illinois,  but  then  for  some  years  a 
resident  of  Montana.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
John  A.  Hoskins,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky  in 
1825,  but  removed  to  Illinois  as  a  young  man  and 
there  became  a  prosperous  farmer,  and  dying  in 
1897.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in 
Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Illi- 
nois Volunteers,  and  saw  much  hard  service  in  the 
war,  but  escaped  without  serious  wounds  or  dis- 
ability. Mrs.  Boardman's  mother  was  Sarah  E. 
(Reeder)  Hoskins,  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  M. 
Reeder,  a  prominent  contractor,  builder,  carpenter 
and  cabinet  maker  of  Ohio,  and  Malvina  Gunn, 
daughter  of  Jehu  Gunn,  a  Virginia  planter.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Boardman  had  one  son,  Townsend  Board- 
man,  now  a  student  at  the  Butte  School  of  Mines, 
who  gives  promise  of  worthily  filling  his  father's 
place  in  public  esteem  and  mental  calibre. 

]Mr.  Boardman  was  an  enthusiastic  Freemason. 
He  saw  in  the  order  all  of  its  subtler  and  finer  beau- 
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lies  and  deeper  meanings.  It  was  to  him  truly  a 
code  of  morals  speaking  through  symbols,  wherein 
every  symbol  has  its  voice  of  wisdom  for  the  ear 
attuned  to  its  interpretation.  He  loved  the  frater- 
nity with  the  ardor  of  a  neophyte  and  the  discrim- 
inating devotion  of  a  patriarch.  In  all  its  branches, 
symbolic,  capitular,  cryptic  and  templar,  he  was 
a  bright  and  shining  light ;  and  he  had  also  made 
advancement  in  the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite.  Moreover,  he  gave  due  attention  and  effort 
to  the  interests  of  the  Eastern  Star  organization. 
His  zeal  and  his  intelligent  contributions  to  their 
counsels  soon  gave  him  a  leading  position  among 
his  brothers.  In  grand  lodge  he  rose  rapidly  and 
was  successively  junior  and  senior  grand  warden, 
and  then,  in  1890,  was  made  grand  master  of  the 
state,  an  office  which  he  administered  with  dignity 
and  with  a  wisdom  and  public  spirit  that  made  his 
name  renowned  among  the  craft.  Mrs.  Boardman, 
like  her  late  husband,  is  an  enthusiastic  devotee  of 
the  mystic  tie.  She  was  initiated  into  the  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star  in  1880;  became  worthy  matron  of 
her  lodge  in  1893;  treasurer  of  the  grand  lodge  in 
1892  and  grand  secretary  in  1894,  a  position  which 
she  has  held  ever  since.  She  dignifies  and  adorns 
every  station  which  she  occupies  in  the  order,  as 
she  does  every  department  of  domestic  and  social 
life. 


PATRICK  BOYLE,  of  the  stock  firm  of  Hemp- 
stead &  Boyle,  of  Pawell  county,  was  born  in 
County  Aleath,  Ireland,  on  February  7, 1840, the  son 
of  Cornelius  and  Ann  (Gogerty)  Boyle,  natives  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  who  emigrated  to  America  in 
1846,  locating  in  New  York  on  what  is  now  125th 
street,  Harlem,  where  they  resided  for  many  years. 
Patrick  was  about  six  years  old  at  the  time  of  the 
family's  emigration,  and  he  was  reared  in  New 
York  city,  receiving  very  limited  educational  ad- 
vantages, as  his  parents  were  poor  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  family  from 
very  early  boyhood,  by  working  in  factories,  etc. 
In  1856,  when  sixteen  years  of  age,  Air.  Boyle  jour- 
neyed to  San  Francisco,  by  the  isthmus  of  Panama, 
the  trip  occupying  twenty-seven  days.  He  was  for 
two  years  employed  in  smelters  in  San  Francisco, 
and  in  1858  he  went  to  British  Columbia,  at  the 
time  of  the  Eraser  river  gold  excitement,  in  search 
of  fortune,  but  returned  to  San  Francisco  the  same 
winter,  and  was  employed  on  Pacific  coast  steam- 
boats.    In  the  winter  of  1858-9  he  was  in  the  min- 


ing districts  on  the  Feather  river,  and  later  on  the 
Yuba  river,  while  in  the  spring  of  i860  he  located 
at  Jamestown.  In  the  following  fall  he  went  to  the 
Big-oak  Flat  country,  where  he  remained  until  the 
following  spring,  and  then  for  a  time  was  employed 
at  Aurora,  Nev.,  whence  he  proceeded  to  the  Boise 
Basin  mines  in  Idaho,  and  there  worked  during  the 
summer  of  1864,  then  after  a  trip  to  British  Colum- 
bia, he  went  to  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  where  he 
passed  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  was 
associated  with  John  and  Dick  Pierce  in  taking  a 
pack  train  of  provisions  through  to  British  Colum- 
bia, where  they  disposed  of  the  stock  to  good  ad- 
vantage. Mr.  Boyle  then  came  to  Montana,  arriv- 
ing in  Blackfoot  City  on  June  15,  this  being  at  the 
time  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Washington  gulch.  He  devoted  that  sum- 
mer to  prospecting  and  locating  claims  with  the 
Pierce  brothers,  and  in  the  fall  his  partners  went 
into  McClellan  gulch  and  located  three  claims,  one 
each  for  themselves  and  one  for  Mr.  Boyle.  One 
of  these  proved  very  rich,  from  $200  to  $500  being 
taken  out  a  day,  while  the  maximum  yield  for  one 
day  was  $1,000. 

In  the  winter  of  1866-7  ^^-  Boyle  joined  the 
stampede  of  miners  to  Leesburg,  Idaho,  where  he 
purchased  some  claims,  and  was  joined  by  his  part- 
ners in  the  spring.  This  venture  was  a  failure,  and 
all  three  gentlemen  found  their  finances  at  the  low- 
est possible  ebb.  They  afterwards  were  located  at 
Bannack  for  a  time,  from  whence  Mr.  Boyle  went 
to  Argenta,  Beaverhead  county,  later  returning  to 
Leesburg,  where  he  secured  more  mining  grounds, 
from  which  he  secured  good  returns,  thus  evening 
up  old  scores  with  that  district.  In  the  fall  of  1868 
he  returned  to  Washington  gulch,  and  mined  dur- 
ing the  winter,  while  in  the  following  summer  he 
prospected  in  the  Blackfoot  and  Bigfoot  districts 
and  on  the  Boulder  river,  locating  some  very  good 
properties  on  the  Boulder.  That  winter  he  brought 
an  adequate  water  supply  to  his  claims  and  began 
operations  in  the  spring  of  1870.  He  continued 
placer  mining  here  successfully  until  the  spring  of 
1873.  He  then  disposed  of  his  claims  and  bought 
some  mining  property  on  Elk  creek,  which  he 
worked  until  the  summer  of  1875,  when  he  was 
joined  by  John  Hempstead.  They  sold  out  in  the 
fall  and  bought  a  ranch  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  as  is 
told  in  the  sketch  01  Mr.  Hempstead's  life  elsewhere 
in  this  work,  and  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for 
a  fuller  description  of  their  operations.  They  have 
been  very  successful  in  stockraising,  and  are  num- 
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bered  among  the  representative  men  of  this  section. 
Mr.  Boyle  is  a  man  of  energy  and  business  sagacity, 
and  the  success  which  he  has  attained  is  the  result 
of  his  own  efforts,  while  his  actions  and  bearing 
have  been  such  as  to  win  respect  and  esteem.  In 
politics  he  was  an  unswerving  Republican.  On  July 
27,  1881,  Mr.  Boyle  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Annie  Peterson,  who  was  born  in  Utah,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nels  and  Christina  (Olson)  Peterson,  natives 
of  Denmark,  and  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Hempstead.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I'.oyie  have  six  children,  John,  Catherine, 
Mav,  Ethel,  James  and  Martha. 


FREDERICK  BOTTLER.— Meriting  considera- 
tion as  a  pioneer  of  Montana  whose  knowledge 
of  the  mountain  fastnesses  and  the  excellent  sport 
afforded  in  hunting  m  early  days  is  particularly  inti- 
mate, Frederick  Bottler  has  served  as  guide  and  at- 
tained an  enviable  reputation  as  such  and  as  a  might) 
hunter  on  many  expeditions.  He  is  today  one  of 
the  representative  stockgrowers  of  Park  county,  his 
well-miproved  ranch  being  located  four  miles  south 
of  Fridley,  his  postoftice  address,  while  here  ne  also 
raises  large  crops  of  hay  and  grain.  Mr.  Bottler 
is  a  native  of  Summit  county,  Ohio,  born  on  April 
10,  1843,  the  son  of  Ernst  and  Catherine  Bottler, 
natives  of  Bavaria,  Germany.  They  emigrated  to 
America  and  to  Summit  county,  Ohio,  in  1838, 
where  the  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  brick  and 
tile.  The  family  removed  to  Indiana  in  1847,  and 
thence  in  1855  to  Iowa.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernst  Bott- 
ler are  now  dead.  Their  family  consisted  of  six 
sons  and  five  daughters,  three  of  tlie  sons  being 
heroic  soldiers  of  the  Civil  war. 

Frederick  Bottler  remained  with  his  parents  until 
he  had  attained  his  majority,  receiving  instruction 
in  the  schools  of  Indiana.  On  May  15,  1865,  he 
started  for  Montana  overland  with  horses  and 
wagon,  making  the  journey  with  the  outfit  of  the 
Montana  Quartz  Mining  Company.  The}-  were 
harassed  seriously  by  Indians,  four  men  being  killed, 
but  without  further  casualties  they  reached  their  des- 
tination in  Alder  gulch  in  September,  1865.  Mr. 
Bottler  soon  proceeded  to  the  Gallatin  valley,  where 
he  followed  ranching  about  two  years  then  re- 
moved to  Yellowstone  valley,  still  continuing  in  the 
same  enterprise.  In  1872,  as  guide  and  hunter,  Mr. 
Bottler  was  connected  with  the  United  States 
geological  survey,  the  expedition  starting  from 
Bozeman,   going  up  the   Yellowstone  and  visiting 


iJie  various  lakes.  In  1873  he  accompanied  Lord 
Dunraven's  party  on  their  trip  through  the  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  his  lordship  manifesting  a 
high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Bottler's  services  and 
companionship.  For  fifteen  years  hunting  occupied 
his  time  almost  exclusively.  In  1868  he  made  a  per- 
manent location  on  his  present  ranch  and  settled 
down  to  a  pastoral  life  in  the  sheep  industry,  and 
here  in  1872  he  kept  the  first  store  and  postofifice  on 
the  Yellowstone.  His  ranch  comorises  g6o  acres, 
200  acres  under  effective  irrigation,  so  that  he  se- 
cures fine  yields  of  hay  and  grain.  He  has  now 
6,000  head  of  sheep  and  contemplates  soon  engaging 
extensively  in  the  raising  of  cattle.  Mr.  Bottler 
erected  a  fine  modern  residence  on  his  ranch  in 
1893,  one  of  the  few  buildings  erected  in  Montana 
in  that  year  of  financial  depression.  This  house  is 
supplied  with  an  individual  water  system  and  other 
conveniences. 

Mr.  Bottler  is  identified  with  the  Republican 
party  and  his  particular  eligibility  and  personal  in- 
terest led  to  his  being  retained  as  a  school  trustee 
for  a  number  of  years.  On  October  26,  1880,  Mr. 
Bottler  married  with  Miss  Josephine  Shorthill,  born 
in  Huntingdon  county.  Pa.,  the  daughter  of  David 
R.  Shorthill,  of  whom  specific  mention  is  made  on 
other  pages  of  this  work.  They  have  two  children, 
Maud,  who  was  finely  educated  at  the  IMontana 
Wesleyan  University  at  Helena,  and  Floyd.  The 
daughter  has  marked  musical  talent,  is  a  fine  pianist 
and  also  an  effective  artist  in  water  colors,  the  fam- 
ily home  showing  many  specimens  of  her  artistic 
skill. 


p  EORGE  W.  BLACKMAN.— Among  the  noble 
vJ  pioneers  who  pushed  forward  to  the  western 
borders  of  the  frontier  that  he  might  make  a 
lu  me  for  himself  and  his  family  was  George  W. 
Blackman,  who  stood  "four-square  to  every  wind 
that  blows,"  and  whose  life  was  one  of  integrity  and 
earnest  endeavor.  Such  men  merit  enduring  place 
on  the  pages  of  history,  and  none  are  more  worthy 
of  this  than  Mr.  Blackman,  who  was  long  one  of 
the  representative  citizens  of  Madison  county.  He 
was  born  on  October  23,  1839,  in  Illinois,  the  son  of 
James  H.  and  Mary  (Pardee)  Blackman.  His  par- 
ents were  pioneers  of  Illinois,  whence  they  removed 
to  Iowa,  where  they  lived  useful  lives,  died  and 
were  buried.  Here  the  father  engaged  in  farming 
and  stock  raising  and  merchandising. 

George  W.  Blackman  attended  the  public  schools 
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of  Iowa,  and  in  1857  located  in  Kansas,  where  he 
was  identified  with  agricuhure  until  1859,  when  he 
made  the  overland  journey  to  Colorado,  where  the 
gold  excitement  was  then  at  its  height.  He  re- 
mained there  a  few  years  and  returned  home  for 
a  visit  and  then,  in  1864,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
he  started  with  horse  teams  on  the  overland  journey 
to  Montana.  They  made  the  journey  from  Colorado 
in  the  same  train  with  Major  Boyce  and  Charles 
Curtis,  whose  names  are  familiar  to  old  timers.  Lo- 
cating in  Nevada  City,  Mr.  Blackman  engaged  in 
placer  raining  in  Alder  gulch,  the  great  gold  camp, 
until  1868.  when  he  came  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  village  of  Silver  Star,  where  he  continued 
mining  and  took  up  a  tract  of  land  and  engaged  in 
general  ranching.  Devoting  his  attention  to  agricul- 
ture and  stock  growing  and  also  engaging  in  mer- 
chandising, ]\Ir.  Blackman  was  actively  employed 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  27th  of 
February.  1892.  The  place  and  business  has  since 
been  in  charge  of  his  sons,  who  are  enterprising  and 
capable  young  men. 

Mr.  Blackman  always  took  an  intelligent  interest 
in  politics  and  gave  an  unwavering  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  part}-.  Fraternally  he  held  membership 
in  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  com- 
manded uniform  respect  and  esteem  and  had  the 
confidence  and  good  will  of  the  community  where 
he  made  his  home  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  Colorado,  on  April  28.  1864,  Mr.  Blackman  was 
united  in  marriage  with  I\Irs.  Augusta  (Stewart) 
Chase,  who  was  born  in  Michigan  and  who  survives 
him,  as  do  also  three  of  their  four  children  :  George 
C,  engaged  in  ranching  in  this  county  and  post- 
master at  Silver  Star  during  Cleveland's  second 
administration  ;  Addie  B.,  the  wife  of  J.  R.  Cochran, 
of  Silver  Star,  and  Charles  S.,  who  remains  on  the 
old  homestead. 


W' 


J  ILLIAM  J.  BORTHWICK  is  one  of  the  em- 
inently successful  ranch  men  of  IMadison 
county,  and  was  born  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  on  August 
21,  1870,  the  son  of  James  and  Matilda  (Marlin) 
Borthwick,  both  natives  of  Ottawa,  Canada,  where 
his  father  followed  first  blacksmithing  and  later  suc- 
cessful merchandising.  He  met  his  death. in  1896 
by  being  thrown  from  a  vehicle  while  the  team  was 
running  at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  He  was  a  brother 
of  William  Borthwick, mayor  of  Ottawa.  His  Scotch 
paternal  grandparents,  Thomas  and  Margaret  (Tem- 


pleton)  Borthwick,  natives  of  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, emigrated  to  Ottawa  wlier<»  Thomas  Borth- 
wick built  the  first  house  in  the  citv.  Later  he  fol- 
lowed fanning  about  six  miles  from  Ottawa,  and 
there  discovered  the  celebrated  Borthwick  mineral 
springs.  This  water  has  had  an  extensive  sale,  and 
been  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  Europe.  Thomas 
Borthwick  died  in  1895  aged  ninety-five  years  and 
the  business  is  being  conducted  by  William  Borth- 
wick, his  son. 

William  J.  Borthwick  received  his  education  in 
the  excellent  public  schools  of  Ottawa,  and  in  1885, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  became  an  assistant  to  his 
father  in  the  store,  but  shortly  afterwards  the  family 
removed  to  Butte,  Mont.  Here  he  was  employed 
in  a  saw  mill,  and  after  a  few  months  became  a 
clerk  for  a  short  period,  soon  associating  himself 
with  his  father  in  conducting  a  large  restaurant. 
Six  months  later  they  disposed  of  this  enterprise 
and  opened  a  blacksmith  shop,  which  for  ten  years 
was  operated  successfully.  In  1898  Mr.  Borthwick 
enlisted  in  Company  G,  First  Montana  Infantry,  and 
went  with  his  regiment  to  the  Philippines,  gallantly 
participating  in  all  the  engagements  in  which  his 
regiment  had  part.  At  the  battle  of  Caloocan, 
on  February  10,  1899,  he  was  wounded  in  the  left 
arm,  and  M'as  in  the  hospital  until  April  5,  when  he 
joined  his  regiment  at  San  Tomas,  continuing  to 
take  active  part  in  all  engagements  and  the  arduous 
service  in  which  his  regiment  participated  until 
July  3,  1899,  when  they  returned  to  Manila.  One 
week  later  his  company  was  ordered  to  Sapoty 
liridge,  where  it  did  reconnoitering  and  again  re- 
turned to  Manila.  On  September  20,  1899,  the  regi- 
ment arrived  at  San  Francisco  and  in  October  it  was 
mustered  out  of  service.  Mr.  Borthwick  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Spanish-American  War  Veterans. 

Mr.  Borthwick  then  returned  to  Butte,  and  for 
four  months  was  engaged  in  the  Lowland  Mining 
Company,  after  which  he  entered  the  grocery  bus- 
iness with  his  brother,  Thomas  G.,  which  in  July. 
1900,  they  sold  and  purchased  the  Defiance  ranch  at 
South  Boulder.  Here  they  are  profitably  engaged  in 
stock  raising,  having  a  most  eligible  location,  and 
they  are  progressive  and  enterprising.  Thomas  G. 
Borthwick,  the  younger  brother,  was  bom  on 
August  8,  1877.  He  joined  his  brother  in  Montana 
in  1886,  and  has  since  been  associated  with  him  in 
business  enterprises,  he  continued  the  grocery  busi- 
ness established  by  his  father,  and  on  his  .brother 
William's  return  from  Manila  he  associated  him 
as    a    partner   with    him    in    the   great    "Cash   333 
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Grocery"  in  Butte,  and  he  is  now  also  an  equal 
partner  with  him  in  the  ranching  enterprise  in 
Madison  county,  near  Jefferson  Island,  the  firm 
being  Borthwick  Brothers.  The  mother  and  a  sis- 
ter came  to  Montana  in  1886  with  Thomas  G.  Borth- 
wick. 


HON.  WM.  W.  MORRIS.— The  descendant  of 
two  old  Kentucky  families  of  distinguished 
ancestry,  and  long  prominent  in  the  civil,  military 
and  mercantile  history  of  that  state,  Hon.  William 
W.  Morris,  of  Pony,  Madison  county,  in  force  of 
character,  masterful  self  reliance,  breadth  of  cul- 
ture, courtesy  of  manner  and  general  good  citi- 
zenship, well  bears  out  the  suggestions  of  his 
lineage   and   typifies  the   excellence  of  his   family. 

He  was  born  in  Clay  county,  Mo.,  April  19, 
1840.  His  parents,  John  and  Emily  (Warder) 
Morris,  were  natives  of  Mason  county,  Ky.,  where 
his  two  grandfathers,  David  Morris  and  Walter 
Warder,  were  both  prominent  and  influential  men, 
the  latter  being  a  renowned  Baptist  preacher.  His 
father  married  in  Kentucky  and  removed  to  Mis- 
souri early  in  the  'thirties,  locating  on  a  farm  three 
or  four  miles  east  of  Liberty,  in  Clay  county,  and 
prospered  according  to  the  measure  of  agricultural 
success  in  those  days.  But,  with  the  ambition 
which  characterizes  the  men  of  his  type,  he  was  on 
the  lookout  for  something  better;  and  wlien  the 
gold  fever  was  started  by  the  news  from  Col.  Sut- 
ton's millrace  near  Coloma,  in  California,  he  be- 
came a  "Forty-niner,"  crossing  the  plains  as  an 
argonaut  in  an  expedition  which  occupied  three 
years  of  his  time  and  rewarded  his  quest  with 
moderate  success.  Some  years  later  he  made  an- 
other trip,  but  did  not  remain  long,  and  soon  after 
his  return  died  in  1866,  having  survived  his  wife, 
who  died  in  1855.  The  family  consisted  of  three 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons  of- 
fered up  their  lives  on  the  altar  of  their  country 
in  the  Civil  war,  one  dying  under  the  flag  of  the 
Confederacy  at  the  battle  of  Wilson's  creek  ( the 
first  one  fought  in  his  native  state),  and  the  other 
soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  from  the  effects 
of  a  cold  contracted  in  service  under  the  tla^:;  of  t!ii' 
Union. 

William  W.  Morris,  the  only  surviving  son, 
passed  his  early  days  and  secured  his  elementary 
education  near  Liberty,  in  his  native  county,  fin- 
ishing with  an  academic  course  at  William  Jewell 
College,   after  which   he   engaged   in   business    in 


Kansas  City,  remaining  and  prospering  for  about 
three  years,  from  1859  to  1862.  Then,  being  a 
pronounced  southern  sympathizer,  he  found  the  at- 
mosphere of  Kansas  City  unfavorable  to  his  busi- 
ness and  not  conducive  to  his  personal  safety. 
On  August  25,  1862,  he  left  the  place,  with  almost 
nothing  but  the  clothes  on  his  back,  and  went  to 
Santa  Fe,  X.  M.,  where,  after  a  year,  he  became  a 
traveling  salesman  for  a  St.  Louis  wholesale  drug 
house.  While  in  this  service  he  sold  a  bill  of 
goods  to  John  D.  Clayton,  who  was  contemplating 
a  removal  to  Montana.  They  talked  the  matter 
over  and  decided  to  make  the  trip  together,  coming 
overland  from  Nebraska  with  mule  teams.  Trains 
before  and  after  them  had  trouble  with  the  Indians, 
but  they  experienced  none.  They  traveled  by  way 
of  Forts  Bridger  and  Laramie  and  the  old  Cal- 
ifornia route,  arriving  in  Virginia  City  June  18, 
1864.  Here  they  remained  until  1888,  starting  first 
in  the  drug  business  by  opening  a  drug  store  in  the 
building  in  which  Jack  Gallagher,  Boone  Helm 
and  the  rest  of  the  Plummer  gang  were  hanged. 
Mr.  Morris  still  owns  the  building  and  the  beam 
from  which  the  outlaws  were  suspended  is  still  there 
and  plainly  visible.  During  these  years  ]\Ir.  ^lor- 
ris  was  always  more  or  less  interested  in  quartz 
mining,  meeting  with  varying  success.  He  had  an 
interest  in  the  Broadway  mine,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired in  the  'seventies,  and  was  very  profitable. 
He  sold  it  in  1881,  and  the  year  following  bought 
into  the  Strawberry,  Willow  creek  .and  Ned  mines, 
located  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Pony.  Since 
that  time  he  has  given  his  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  developing  mines  in  and  near  Pony, 
some  of  which  he  owns  in  equal  conjunction  with 
the  EUing  estate.  The  properties  extend  three 
miles  up  the  range,  and  include  the  Clipper  and 
Tweed  mines,  which  have  been  successfully  worked 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  and  others  in  active 
operation. 

^Ir.  ]\Iorris  has  been  very  active  and  useful  in 
the  development  of  the  commercial,  civil  and  social 
affairs  of  the  county  and  state,  and  justly  holds 
high  rank  among  the  leading  citizens  of  the  com- 
monwealth. He  was  treasurer  of  Aladison  county 
for  seven  years,  represented  the  county  in  the 
state  senate  three  terms,  has  been  school  trustee 
for  a  long  time, and  in  1900  was  one  of  the  presiden- 
tial electors  for  the  state,  and  was  deputized  by  the 
electoral  college  to  take  the  vote  to  Washington. 
He  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  fraternally  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of   Elks.     He   was   married 
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February  21,  1867,  to  Miss  Adeline  Winifred  Chew, 
a  native  of  Missouri,  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Chew,  a  Virginian,  who  removed  from  his  native 
state  when  a  young  man  and  settled  in  Missouri, 
where  he  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession  and 
in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  being  several  times  chosen 
to  the  state  legislature,  and  called  to  fill  other 
important  positions.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  have 
three  children.  Of  the  sons,  W.  C.  was  educated 
at  William  Jewell  College,  and  C.  E.  at  the  Ogden 
Military  School.  Both  are  in  business  with  their 
father,  the  latter  is  an  assayer  and  mining  engineer 
and  is  the  assayer  for  the  mines  in  which  they  are 
all  interested.  He  was  married  February  24,  1897, 
to  Miss  Nina  Aileen,  daughter  of  R.  B.  and  V.  J. 
(Jordan)  Wampler,  of  Pony,  of  whom  extended 
mention  is  made  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  The 
daughter,  Mary  Leah  Morris,  is  a  young  lady  of 
unusual  promise  and  accomplishments.  Through- 
out her  life  she  has  diligently  improved  her  oppor- 
tunities, and  has  thereby  become  a  well  informed 
and  cultivated  lady  in  scholastic  and  social  lines, 
and  has  also  acquired  great  skill  in  the  graceful  and 
dainty  handicraft  by  which  ladies  make  home  at- 
tractive. Of  all  the  children  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  they  are  worthy  followers  of  the  parents  who 
have  trained  them,  and  exemplify  in  their  lives  the 
fine  old  southern  chivalry,  as  well  as  the  enterprise, 
thrift  and  business  acumen,  for  which  their  pro- 
genitors are  so  highly  and  so  justly  esteemed. 


H^HOMAS  D.  BOYLE.— Since  our  race  is  not 
1  yet  thoroughly  harmonized  in  feeling,  exalted 
in  purpose  or  convergent  in  elTort,  and  the  robljcr, 
and  the  murderer,  and  the  petty  criminal  still  skulk 
and  prowl  among  us,  insulting  the  lone  majesty  of 
night  by  revealments  of  their  hideous  work,  render- 
ing the  presence  of  numerous  police  and  tipstaves 
necessary,  no  class  of  public  servants  is  deserving 
of  greater  consideration  than  those  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  its  police  system — the  conservators 
of  the  peace  and  guardians  of  life  and  property. 
Among  the  men  who  exhibit  in  this  department  the 
most  agreeable  conjunction  of  qualities  for  its  best 
results  is  Thomas  D.  Boyle,  justice  of  the  police 
court  in  Butte.  He  was  born  in  County  Tipperary, 
Ireland,  on  April  13,  1847,  both  his  parents,  Martin 
M.  and  Catharine  (Sause)  Boyle,  being  natives  of 
the  same  county.  WHien  he  was  a  year  old  they 
emigrated  to  America,  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania. 


There  his  father  engaged  in  mining  until  his  death. 
They  had  eleven  children.  Judge  Boyle  being  the 
tenth.  He  attended  the  district  schools  of  the 
neighborhood  until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and 
then  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Forty-eighth  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers,  and  went  into  active  ■service  in 
1863. 

His  regiment  was  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps  in  Burnside's  command,  and  his  first  battle 
was  that  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.  He  was  wounded  at 
Shady  Grove  Church  on  June  3,  1864,  and  sent  to 
the  field  hospital.  But  not  considering  the  wound 
serious  and  eager  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  fight, 
lame  as  he  was,  he  hobbled  to  the  front  and  joined 
his  regiment  in  time  to  be  deep  in  the  deluge  of 
death  at  Cold  Harbor  and  to  go  through  all  the  sub- 
sequent bloody  struggles  of  that  campaign.  For,  al- 
though wounded  again  in  August  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, he  continued  with  his  regiment  with  only  a 
week's  intermission,  and  was  in  every  campaign  to 
the  end  of  the  war,  being  mustered  out  of  the  service 
on  July  28,  1865,  as  a  private  and  next  to  the 
youngest  in  the  regiment.  He  then  returned  to 
Pennsylvania  and  engaged  for  ten  years  in  mining. 
In  1876  he  removed  to  Colorado,  stopping  first  at 
San  Juan  county  and  after  a  few  months  going  to 
Leadville.  In  1880  he  went  to  Arizona  and  mined 
and  prospected  for  a  while,  later  returning  to  Colo- 
rado, there  joining  the  stampede  to  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Idaho,  where  he  remained  until  1884.  when  he 
changed  his  base  of  operations  to  Butte,  which  has 
become  his  permanent  home.  He  was  measurably 
successful  in  his  mining,  having  owned  some  of  the 
largest  mines  in  Colorado. 

In  Butte  he  also  engaged  in  mining  with  success, 
l)ut  in  1896  he  accepted  the  position  of  city  jailer, 
which  he  held  until  1901,  when  he  was  elected 
judge  of  the  police  court  of  the  city,  and  is  now 
serving  in  that  capacity.  He  was  the  candidate  of 
the  regular  or  straight  Democracy  and  received  a 
plurality  of  462  votes  over  three  opponents.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  with  his  preparation  for 
work  by  his  varied  and  arduous  experience  and  the 
naturally  judicial  turn  of  his  mind,  he  is  administer- 
ing the  duties  of  his  office  in  a  manner  which  is 
winning  him  the  approbation  of  all  the  best  ele- 
ments of  the  community,  and  the  respect  as  well  as 
the  righteous  fear  of  all  the  worst.  Oflf  the  bench 
he  has  all  the  geniality,  ready  wit  and  other  social 
qualities  of  his  race,  and  a  great  fund  of  entertain- 
ing and  instructive  information.  Judge  Boyle  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catharine  Call,  a  native 
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of  Pennsylvania,  before  he  left  that  state.  They 
have  three  daughters,  Annie,  born  m  1872,  new- 
Mrs.  Smith :  she  has  four  children ;  Mary,  born  in 
1874.  now  Mrs.  Bert  Carr,  and  Katie,  born  in  1876, 
who  abides  with  him  and  aids  in  making  the  pa- 
rental home  a  pleasant  one.  In  religious  faith  he  is 
a  Roman  Catholic,  zealously  attentive  to  his  church 
duties.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  and  was  at  one  time  senior  vice-com- 
mander of  Lincoln  Post  No.  2,  of  Butte. 


RT.  RE\'.  L.  R.  BREWER.— That  "Righteous- 
ness exalteth  a  nation,  while  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people,"  has  the  sanction  of  Divine  authority 
and  long  centuries  of  human  experience.  If  the 
zeal  and  devotion  of  her  missionaries  and  clergy, 
the  spirit  and  vigor  of  her  church  organizations,  the 
industry  and  earnestness  of  her  congregations  and 
the  liberality  and  loyalty  of  her  individual  com- 
municants of  all  denominations,  be  any  gauge  of 
the  religious  condition  of  a  state,  Montana,  new, 
wild  and  undeveloped  as  she  is,  gives  abimdant 
proof  of  righteousness  among  her  people.  It  is 
true  that  the  graceful  spire  or  lofty  dome,  the 
vaulted  roof  or  storied  window,  the  plain  pediment 
or  polished  pillar,  indicating  the  place  of  some  sa- 
cred altar,  does  not  confront  them  at  every  turn,  as 
in  older  communities.  "The  sound  of  the  church- 
going  bell"  is  not  always  in  their  ears,  as  in  those 
denser  populations.  For  the  field  is  large  and, 
though  it  may  be  white  with  the  harvest,  the  labor- 
ers are  few  in  comparison  with  sections  long  settled 
and  civilized.  But  the  spirit  of  conquest  and  conse- 
cration is  present,  and  the  gratifying  evidences  of 
progress  are  everywhere  manifest  to  the  discerning 
eye.  Of  the  evangelizing  forces  among  her  people, 
none  is  wiser  in  counsel,  more  assiduous  in  effort, 
more  resolute  in  endurance  or  more  prolific  in  good 
results  than  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  under 
the  direction  of  Bishop  Leigh  Richmond  Brewer,  of 
Helena.  This  organization,  while  not  the  first  on 
the  ground  nor  the  most  voluminous  in  force,  has 
nevertheless  accomplished  a  work  highly  creditable 
to  the  agencies  the  church  has  been  able  to  employ, 
and  which  has  set  in  motion  widening  streams  of 
benefaction  throughout  the  commonwealth. 

The  first  Episcopal  service  within  the  limits  of 
Montana  was  held  at  Virginia  City  on  July  18, 
1867,  by  Bishop  Tuttle,  then  just  arrived  from  the 
east  as  missionary  bishop  of  ^lontana.   Utah   and 


Idaho,  assisted  by  Rev.  E.  X.  Goddard.  But  be- 
fore the  anniversary  of  this  date,  St.  Paul's  church 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,500,  and  on  ]May  24, 
1868,  it  was  first  used  for  worship.  Progress  was 
necessarily  slow,  and  many  times  those  most  inter- 
ested almost  lost  heart.  But  that  good  seed  was  sown 
and  that  much  of  it  fell  on  fruitful  ground,  can  be 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  conditions.  During  his 
first  year  Bishop  Tuttle  visited  only  two  places  in 
^Montana,  and  in  the  fourth  year  the  number  was 
but  twelve.  His  record  for  1874  gives  thirty-four 
baptisms,  thirty-one  confirmations,  116  communi- 
cants, seventeen  Sunday-school  teachers  and  141 
scholars.  Three  months  were  occupied  in  his  visi- 
tation and  services  were  held  in  twenty-eight  places. 
For  1879  the  record  shows  fifty-one  confirmations, 
368  communicants  and  487  Sunday  school  scholars. 
Four  and  a  half  months  were  consumed  in  his  visi- 
tation. This  was  his  last  report,  for  the  next  year, 
in  compliance  with  his  urgent  and  oft-repeated  ap- 
peal, ^Montana  was  set  apart  as  a  separate  mission- 
ary field.  He  chose  Utah  and  Idaho  as  his  part  of 
the  divided  jurisdiction,  and  the  Rev.  Leigh  Rich- 
mond Brewer  was  elected  missionary  bishop  of 
Montana.  He  was  consecrated  in  December  and 
reached  his  iield  of  labor  two  months  later,  in  Feb- 
ruary, i88t. 

Bishop  Brewer  was  born  at  Berkshire,  Vt.,  on 
January  20,  1839.  His  parents  were  Sykes  and 
Laura  (Crawton)  Brewer,  also  natives  of  Vermont, 
where  his  father  was  a  prosperous  farmer.  There 
were  eight  children  in  the  family,  of  whom  the 
future  bishop  was  the  fifth.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Berkshire  and  Enosburg  until  he  was 
sixteen  years  old,  then  at  Canton  Academy  prepared 
for  Hobart  College  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1863.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  school  two 
years,  acting  as  a  private  tutor  and  studying  theolo- 
gy at  the  same  time.  He  was  graduated  from  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  in  1866,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  diaconate  by  Bishop  H.  Potter  in 
the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  New  York,  on 
July  I,  1866,  and  was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  by 
Bishop  Coxe  in  Christ  church,  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  16,  1867.  He  was  the  next  six  years  in 
charge  of  Grace  church  at  Carthage,  and  then  be- 
came rector  of  Trinity  church  at  Watertown,  where 
he  remained  until  elected  missionary  bishop  of 
Montana.  There  he  was  consecrated  in  his  own 
parish  church  on  December  8,  1880,  by  Bishops 
Huntington,  Tutde,  Bissell.  B.  H.  Paddock  and 
P..  \'ictor  Morris.     In  1881  his  alma  mater,  Hobart 
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College,  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  S.  T.  D. 
Since  his  arrival  in  Montana  the  Bishop  has  resided 
in  Helena,  and  has  given  himself  wholly  to  the 
work  of  his  bishopric.  The  church  has  grown  un- 
der his  tireless  and  skillful  ministrations  with  grati- 
fying steadiness,  if  not  always  with  desired  rapidity. 
He  has  witnesssed  its  healthy  development  through 
the  primary  stages,  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and 
is  now  laboring,  as  earnestly,  as  sedulously,  as  con- 
scientiously as  ever,  to  bring  forth  the  full  corn  in 
the  ear.  He  found  four  church  edifices  and  two 
rectories,  worth  in  all  about  $23,000,  belonging  to 
the  church  when  he  came.  Besides  himself  there 
were  eight  clergymen,  reaching  eighteen  places  with 
services,  and  the  number  of  communicants  was  less 
than  400.  In  his  first  visitation  he  traveled  more 
than  4,000  miles,  only  thirty  of  them  by  rail,  held 
services  in  fifty-two  places,  and  had  forty-seven  con- 
firmations. During  the  year  he  paid  off  a  debt  of 
more  than  $2,000  on  St.  Peter's  church  at  Helena, 
consecrated  the  church  and  purchased  a  rectory. 
He  also  built  St.  John's  church  in  Butte,  at  a  cost 
of  $13,000,  and  began  work  in  a  new  field  in  Beav- 
erhead county  under  the  ministrations  of  Rev.  E.  G. 
Prout. 

Twenty  years  of  toil  always  arduous,  of  struggle 
sometimes  seemingly  hopeless,  of  disappointments 
often  keen  and  privations  ever  pressing,  have 
passed  since  then,  and  they  have  registered  a  steady 
and  substantial  growth.  The  number  of  clergymen 
besides  the  bishop  in  Montana  has  increased  to 
twenty-four,  church  buildings  to  twenty-nine,  rec- 
tories to  fourteen,  communicants  to  more  than  2,300 
and  the  value  of  the  church  property  to  more  than 
$300,000.  There  are  four  parishes  and  forty-three 
organized  missions  where  regular  services  are  held 
and  more  than  twenty  additional  places  reached  by 
occasional  ministrations.  A  bishop's  house  has 
been  purchased  and  endowments  for  the  future 
diocese,  starting  in  1883  with  an  offering  of  $12 
and  now  amounting  to  about  $20,000,  have  been 
secured.  Moreover,  a  parish  school  and  a  hospital 
have  been  put  in  active  operation  and  conducted 
with  the  best  faciHties  available  for  their  work. 
The  hospital,  St.  Peter's  in  Helena,  was  erected 
in  1887  at  a  first  cost  of  $30,000,  and,  after  thirteen 
years  of  noble  work  in  ameliorating  human  suffer- 
ing and  caring  for  the  sick,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire 
on  March  16,  1901,  thus  laying  the  church  and  the 
friends  of  humanity  under  tribute  for  an  additional 
sum  of  $5,000  for  its  restoration  to  usefulness. 
This  has  been  provided  and  the  hospital  has  been 


rebuilt.  But  both  it  and  the  parish  schools  are  yet 
totally  inadequate  to  the  demands  upon  them, 
which  grow  in  volume  as  the  population  increases. 
It  is  proposed  to  build  a  new  hospital  in  the  imme- 
diate future  to  cost  the  church  more  than  the 
old  one. 

Throughout  all  the  difficulties  of  his  situation 
Bishop  Brewer  has  preserved  the  mens  aequa  in 
arduis  which  characterizes  men  of  heroic  mold. 
Every  detail  of  the  work  in  all  the  vast  scope  of 
his  territory  has  passed  under  his  critical  review. 
To  the  schools  and  the  hospital  he  has  given  the 
closest  and  most  constant  personal  attention.  To 
his  coadjutors  in  ministerial  and  parochial  labor, 
he  has  applied  with  a  judicious  hand  stimulus 
where  zeal  was  flagging  and  restraint  where  pru- 
dence slept.  To  the  body  of  the  church  he  has 
communicated  his  own  energy,  enthusiasm  and 
cheerful  faith  in  uhimate  results.  To  the  liberal 
friends  of  the  organization  elsewhere  he  has  ap- 
pealed for  aid  with  dignity,  discretion  and  good 
returns.  And  to  men  of  all  classes,  creeds  and 
conditions  around  him  he  has  been  gracious,  help- 
ful, tolerant  and  obliging.  He  was  married  at 
Canton.  N.  Y.,  on  July  10,  1866,  to  Miss  Henrietta 
W.  Foote,  daughter  of  Henry  and  Amelia  Foote, 
of  that,  town,  and  'has  one  daughter,  Jennie  E., 
now  the  wife  of  Richard  Mead  At  water,  a  mining 
engineer  livmg  in  Australia. 


yiRGIL  F.  BLANKENBAKF.R.— The  gentle- 
V  man  to  whose  career  we  now  direct  attention 
traces  his  lineage  to  stanch  old  southern  stock  and 
he  is  today  one  of  the  representative  young  stock- 
growers  of  Choteau  county,  where  he  has  extensive 
interests  and  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  Pro- 
gressive and  ambitious,  he  has  discerned  and  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  presenting,  and  has 
won  success  worthy  the  name.  Mr.  Blankenbaker  is 
a  native  of  Missouri,  having  been  born  in  Howard 
county,  on  October  20,  1864.  His  father,  Andrew 
S.  Blankenbaker,  was  born  in  Madison  county,  Va., 
in  October,  1832.  and  was  but  three  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  removed  to  Missouri,  his  father, 
Jonas  Blankenbaker,  being  a  pioneer  of  that  state, 
where  Andrew  S.  was  reared  and  educated  and 
where  he  has  been  identified  with  agricultural  pur- 
suits from  his  youth.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Sarah  Knox,  is  a  native  of  South  Caro- 
lina, where  she  was  born  in  1842,  and  she  accom- 
panied her  parents  to  Missouri  in  her  childhood. 
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Mrgil  F.  Blankenbaker  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Howard  county,  Mo.,  and  completed  his 
education  in  the  Hooper  Institute  at  Clarksburg", 
AIo.  In  March,  1886,  he  came  to  Montana,  and  for 
about  three  years  was  employed  on  the  sheep  ranch 
of  his  cousin,  Robert  Blankenbaker,  near  Great 
Falls.  In  the  fall  of  1889  he  located  Homestead  and 
Desert  claims  on  the  Missouri  river,  near  the  present 
station  of  Big  Sandy,  on  the  Great  Nordiern,  the 
place  being  then  known  as  Coalbank  Landing. 
Here  he  now  has  a  fine  ranch  property  of  1,500 
acres,  in  addition  to  which  he  has  a  large  amount  of 
excellent  open  range  for  grazing  purposes,  and  gives 
his  entire  attention  to  the  sheep  business,  handling  a 
high  grade.  Success  has  attended  his  operations, 
which  are  constantly  increasing  in  scope.  Fie  is 
also  interested  in  the  cattle  business  with  the 
Blankenbaker  Brothers  and  with  R.  L.  Thompson  & 
Co.  The  station  of  the  Great  Northern  located  on 
his  ranch  was  named  Virgelle,  in  honor  of  himself 
and  his  wife,  from  a  combination  of  the  first  syl- 
lables of  their  first  names.  Mr.  Blankenbaker  takes 
an  active  interest  in  local  affairs,  and  is  a  stalwart 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  Howard 
county.  Mo.,  on  October  2^,  1897,  Mr.  Blankenbaker 
wedded  Miss  Ella  M.  Chancellor,  who  was  born  in 
that  county  on  December  8,  1866,  the  daughter  of 
lirown  M.  Chancellor,  a  prominent  farmer  of  that 
county  and  a  native  of  Virginia. 


JOHN  BRADY  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
stockraisers  of  Jefferson  county,  Mont.,  where 
he  resides  near  the  town  of  Finn.  He  was  born  in 
County  Cavan,  Ireland,  in  August,  1824,  the  son  of 
Philip  and  Mary  (Rouke)  Brady,  both  natives  of 
Ireland,  and  farmers.  John  Brady  remained  with 
his  parents  in  Ireland  until  he  was  twenty-one,  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  the  national  schools.  In 
1845  he  came  to  the  United  States,  landing  at  New 
Orleans  and  soon  going  into  the  northwestern  coun- 
try, first  stopping  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1861.  Great  excitement  then  existed 
in  reference  to  gold  discoveries  in  the  vicinity  of 
Denver,  Pike's  Peak  and  California  gulch,  now 
Leadville.  Mr.  Brady  made  his  way  thither  and 
remained  two  years,  mining  and  prospecting  with 
indifferent  success. 

In  1863  Mr.  Brady  came  to  Montana,  locating  at 
Alder  gulch  about  the  time  of  the  richest  discoveries 


at  that  famed  Eldorado,  and  here  he  remained  five 
years,  diversifying  his  mining  operations  by  con- 
ducting a  hotel.  In  1868  he  located  on  the  fine 
ranch  near  Finn,  in  Jefferson  county,  where  he  now 
resides,  and  here  he  has  been  very  successful.  In 
1861  Mr.  Brady  was  married  to  Miss  Ann  Gillick, 
daughter  of  Philip  and  Catherine  (Nelson)  Gillick, 
both  natives  of  Ireland.  The  father  was  a  farmer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brady  have  two  children,  Philip  and 
Sarah  Ann,  now  Mrs.  D.  D.  Twohey,  of  Anaconda. 
Mr.  Twohey  is  a  railroad  conductor,  and  also  pro- 
prietor of  a  drug  store  and  of  a  livery.  They  are 
the  parents  of  two  beautiful  3'oung  twms. 


FM.  BRICKER,  prominent  as  a  rancher,  and 
successful  as  a  business  man,  was  born  in 
Jackson  county,  Ind.,  also  the  birthplace  of  his 
mother,  on  March  22,  1845.  He  is  the  son  of  An- 
thony and  MeHnda  (Sullander)  Bricker,  the  father 
a  native  of  Ohio.  They  had  four  sons  and  six 
daughters,  and  the  family  removed  to  Iowa  in 
1850.  F.  M.  Bricker,  in  1864,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen years,  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Forty-seventh 
Iowa  Infantry,  and  served  with  his  regiment  on 
garrison  duty,  at  Helena,  Ark.,  where  he  was  hon- 
orably discharged  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
He  then  engaged  in  mining  until  1866,  and  in  that 
year  started  with  an  ox  team  for  Montana,  hav- 
ing joined  a  train  escorted  by  Col.  Black.  The 
journey  was  monotonous,  but  not  unpleasant  or 
dangerous. 

Mr.  Bricker  arrived  in  Virginia  City  on  August 
3,  1866,  and  engaged  in  mining  and  freighting,, 
continuing  so  employed  for  ten  years.  He  then 
removed  to  Madison  county,  and  took  up  govern- 
ment land  as  a  homestead  near  Jefferson  Island, 
and  began  ranching  on  rather  an  extensive 
scale.  Later  he  purchased  400  acres  of  land 
and  two  other  ranches  a  few  miles  up  South 
Boulder  river.  One  of  these  he  recently  sold  to- 
the  Borthwick  Bros.  Mr.  Bricker  usually  win- 
ters 200  head  of  cattle  and  horses.  His  properties 
are  in  fine,  eligible  locations,  supplied  with  sub- 
stantial and  modern  improvements,  and  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  business 
he  so  successfully  conducts.  He  is  highly  es- 
teemed in  his  community,  enjoying  the  confidence 
of  a  large  circle  of  business  and  personal  associ- 
ates. 
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DANIEL  BRION.— Driven  from  the  smiling 
green  valleys  and  vine-clad  hills  of  their  native 
France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
in  1685,  the  Brions,  a  Huguenot  family,  belonging 
to  that  oppressed  people  who  formed  the  most 
moral,  industrious  and  intelligent  part  of  the  French 
population,  immigrated  to  America,  and  settled 
among  the  peaceful  and  liberty-loving  Quakers  of 
Philadelphia.  From  that  time  forth  they  have  been 
among  the  pioneers  of  the  country,  always  ready  to 
brave  the  dangers  and  hardships  of  frontier  life  in 
order  that  they  might  see  the  work  of  their  hands 
growing  into  fruitfulness  and  beauty  around  them. 
George  Brion,  the  great-grandfather  of  the  subject 
of  this  review,  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  as  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  line 
which  followed  the  great  commander  of  the  Colo- 
nial armies  and  shared  his  triumph  at  Trenton  and 
on  many  other  hard-fought  fields.  He  was  a  tiller 
of  the  soil  in  times  of  peace,  and  extracted  a  good 
livelihood  from  the  ground  on  which  some  'of  the 
most  aristocratic  residences  and  most  pretentious 
business  houses  of  Philadelphia  stand  today.  His 
son,  George,  was  a  pioneer  in  Union  county  on  the 
Upper  Susquehanna,  and  his  grandson,  Jacob, 
father  of  our  subject,  was  one  in  Tioga  county,  on 
the  border  of  New  York  state.  Here  Daniel  Brion 
was  born,  January  i,  1834,  his  mother  being  Han- 
nah (Ranck)  Brion,  a  native  of  Lancaster,  Pa., 
where  her  family  had  lived  from  early  times.  The 
father  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and  then 
died  in  1896  where  he  had  spent  all  of  his  mature 
life,  among  the  picturesque  hills  of  Tioga  county. 
He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  county  and  took 
a  great  interest  in  public  affairs. 

Daniel  Brion  spent  his  school  days  in  this  county, 
finishing  his  education  at  the  academy  at  Wells- 
borough,  the  county  seat,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1853.  He  then  taught  school  for  some  years, 
clerking  in  a  store  between  the  terms,  always  in  his 
native  county.  This  he  continued  until  the  Civil 
war  was  well  under  way,  when  he  enlisted  as  a 
member  of  Company  E,  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  under  command  of  Col. 
Robert  C.  Cox.  He  was  mustered  into  service  at 
Harrisburg  as  sergeant  of  his  company,  and  then 
marched  to  Bermuda  Hundred,  where  his  regiment 
was  assigned  to  the  Eighteenth  Army  Corps, under 
Gen.  B.  F.  Butler.  After  two  months'  service  in  that 
corps  they  were  transferred  to  the  Ninth  Corps, 
under  Gen.  Parke,  and  saw  active  service  at  Fort 
AlcConihe    and    the    battle    of    Fort    Steadman,    in 


March,  1865.  They  were  also  in  the  fight  near 
Blackwater,  Va.,  and  the  terrible  general  assault 
on  the  intrenchments  before  Petersburg,  which  they 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  They  then 
followed  Lee  to  Appomattox  and  were  present  at 
the  famous  surrender  of  his  army  to  Gen.  Grant. 
Soon  after  they  were  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  at  Alexandria,  Va.  After  his  discharge 
he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing for  a  time.  He  made  a  trip  to  Montana 
to  see  the  country,  and  being  pleased  with  it  and 
its  prospects,  he  returned  home  to  close  up  his 
affairs  so  that  he  could  settle  in  the  northwest.  He 
was  detained  there  some  four  or  five  years,  however, 
and  in  the  meantime  was  appointed  census  enumer- 
ator in  1890.  In  1892  he  returned  to  Montana  and 
engaged  in  farming,  first  on  state  land  which  he 
leased. 

Mr.  Brion  was  married  January  26,  1861,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Sechrist,  a  daughter  of  Christian  Sechrist, 
who  had  come  into  Tioga  county.  Pa.,  as  a  pioneer 
from  Union  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brion  have 
nine  children,  namely:  Margaret  Jane  (now  Mrs. 
Martin  Rising),  of  Columbia  Falls,  Mont.;  Morris 
L.,  mining  at  Arnot,  Pa. ;  Daniel,  Jr.,  and  George 
O.,  mining  in  Gebo,  Mont. ;  Sarah  E.  (now  Mrs. 
Samuel  Owens),  of  Gebo;  Lucy  (now  Mrs.  Charles 
L.  Hughes),  of  Arkansas;  Alice  (now  Mrs.  James 
P.  Kent),  of  Iowa ;  and  Jacob  J.,  who  came  to 
Montana  in  April,  1891,  to  engaged  in  farming  and 
was  joined  by  his  father  and  family  the  next  year. 
In  1894  they  bought  480  acres  of  state  land  four 
miles  from  Bozeman,  on  the  Fort  Ellis  reservation, 
which  is  all  bench  land  and  produces  fine  crops  of 
spring  and  fall  wheat,  hay  and  oats.  They  usually 
have  some  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  numbers  of  fine 
horses.  In  Pennsylvania  Mr.  Brion  took  an  active 
part  in  public  affairs,  having  been  assessor,  tax-col- 
lector, school  trustee  and  director  of  the  Liberty 
Mutual  Home  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 
Since  coming  to  Montana  he  has  retired  from 
active  life  and  placed  the  management  of  his  af- 
fairs largely  in  the  hands  of  his  son,  who  is  caring 
for  the  property  and  profitably.  All  the  family 
are  highly  and  universally  respected. 


ET.  BROADWATER.— In  a  new  country  like 
our  great  northwest,  where  development  fol- 
lows fast  on  the  foot  of  discovery  and  events  crowd 
one  another  in  a  jostling  procession  which  makes 
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history  rapidly,  men  often  and  quickly  change  their 
ambitions,  their  pursuits,  their  very  natures ;  con- 
ditions surrender  to  the  law  of  sequence  between 
the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  ;  and  even  words 
vary  from  their  long  established  import  and  take 
on  new  significance  or  shades  of  meaning.  The 
term  pioneer,  for  instance,  has  for  genera- 
tions in  American  thought,  especially  in  the 
older  states  and  cities  of  the  country,  im- 
plied something  remote  in  time  as  well  as 
distance.  Here,  however,  it  is  foreshortened 
by  the  pace  at  which  we  move  qnd  loses,  in  a 
measure,  its  sense  of  age.  E.  T.  Broadwater,  of 
Havre,  the  interesting  subject  of  this  sketch,  has 
been  less  than  twenty  years  a  man,  and  yet  he  is 
properly  accounted  among  the  pioneers  of  Montana, 
the  makers  of  Choteau  county,  the  founders  of  the 
prosperous  and  promising  little  cit}-  of  Havre.  He 
was  born  at  Memphis,  Scotland  county.  Mo.,  No- 
vember 22,  1861.  His  parents  are  Thomas  and 
Martha  A.  (Smoot)  Broadwater,  both  of  whom  are 
still  living  at  the  family  homestead  in  Memphis, 
where  the  father  was  long  prominent  in  business 
but  is  now  retired.  He  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  but 
removed  to  Memphis  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
and  has  there  lived  ever  since.  He  was  an  architect 
and  builder  by  profession,  and  was  also  engaged  in 
the  stock  business,  furnishing  the  Diamond  R 
Freighting  Company  with  mules  under  contract. 
The  mother  was  born  in  Scotland  county,  Alo.. 
where  she  still  resides. 

Mr.  Broadwater  attended  the  schools  of  his  na- 
tive town  until  he  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  then 
entered  a  clothing  store  as  clerk,  remaining  five 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  same  firm.  May  15,  1881, 
he  went  to  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont.,  where  he  was 
engaged  for  ten  years  as  bookkeeper  and  cashier 
in  the  post-trader's  store  at  Broadwater,  McCulloh 
&  Co.  In  1891,  in  company  with  Simon  Pepin,  he 
inaugurated  a  general  mercantile  business  at  what 
is  now  the  city  of  Havre.  They  conducted  business 
in  a  tent  for  a  time  on  the  ground  where  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  yards  now  are,  but  do- 
nated the  ground  to  the  railway  company  on  condi- 
tion that  the  point  should  be  made  a  division  head- 
quarters;  and  this  was  the, real  start  of  the  city. 
The  firm  then  put  up  a  substantial  store  building, 
and  this  and  Mr.  Broadwater's  residence  were  the 
first  buildings  of  the  town.  The  firm  tias  won  the 
due  meed  of  its  nerve  and  enterprise.  For  ten  years 
past,  with  its  stores  at  Havre  and  Browning,  it  has 
ranked  among  the  largest  and  most  imposing  mc- 


cantile  concerns  in  the  state ;  but  its  affairs  have  not 
absorbed  all  the  energies  or  activities  of  either  of  its 
members.  Mr.  Broadwater,  like  his  partner,  Mr. 
Pepin,  is  extensively  engaged  in  stockraising.  the\ 
being  jointly  interested  in  ranches  near  Havre  con- 
sisting of  about  19,000  acres,  he  sharing  with  his 
brother  William  the  ownership  and  products  of 
another  of  about  1,000  acres  near  Pacific  Junction. 
In  politics  Mr.  Broadwater  is  a  consistent  Demo- 
crat, and  while  he  does  not  seek  ofiice,  he  is  always 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  his  party.  In 
October,  1890.  he  was  married  at  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.,  to  Miss  Sadie  Moon,  a  native  of  that  place  and 
daughter  of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Moon,  one  of  the  prom- 
inent dentists  of  the  city.  Her  brother,  Maj.  H.  G. 
Moon,  of  the  Twentieth  United  States  Infantry, 
now  recruiting  officer  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Assinniboine  several  years.  He 
was  in  active  service  in  the  Cuban  war,  and  was 
seriously  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Santiago.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Broadwater  have  two  young  children : 
Marian  and  Kathlyn.  They  are  highly  respected 
people  and  have  hosts  of  friends. 


LAFAYETTE  S.  BRIGGS.— One  of  the  influ- 
ential farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Madison 
county,  Mr.  Briggs  was  born  in  Clinton  county. 
Mich.,  on  August  24,  1846,  the  eldest  of 
the  three  children  of  Artemus  and  Sarah 
(1  yler)  Briggs,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  New  York.  The  father  went  to  Michigan 
about  1840,  becoming  a  pioneer  of  Clinton  county, 
where  he  developed  a  fine  farm.  Now  venerable 
in  years,  he  is  passing  the  evening  of  his  life  on  the 
same  place  where  he  made  his  home  more  than 
half  a  century  ago.     His  wife  died  in  1851. 

In  1852  Mr.  Briggs  entered  the  Lansing  Acad- 
emy, in  the  capital  city  of  Michigan,  and  there 
completed  a  three-years  thorough  course,  and 
this  attendance  was  supplemented  by  a  year 
of  study  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  at  Ann 
Arbor.  Mr.  Briggs  then  became  a  teacher  in 
his  native  state,  where  he  taught  successfully  for 
several  years.  He  was  for  three  years  superin- 
tendent of  schools  for  Eagle  township,  Clinton 
county,  and  his  interest  in  educational  affairs  has 
ever  been  intense.  He  was  also  identified  with 
the  farming  interests  of  Michigan  during  his  resi- 
dence there.  In  1882  Mr.  Briggs  disposed  of  his 
property  in  Michigan  and  came  to  Montana,  locat- 
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ing  on  a  tract  of  i.ooo  acres  in  Madison  county. 
This  estate  is  now  a  part  of  his  present  valuable 
ranch  property,  which  is  located  five  miles  north- 
east of  the  village  of  Ennis,  his  postoffice  ad- 
dress. He  controls  about  3,000  acres  of  land  and 
is  one  of  the  prominent  sheep  growers  of  the 
county,  running  an  average  of  10,000  head.  He 
also  raises  cattle  upon  a  moderate  scale  and  keeps 
about  seventy-five  horses.  He  secures  large  crops 
of  hay  annually.  He  uses  advanced  methods  in 
his  industrial  operations,  employs  scientific  prin- 
ciples and  labors  to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  sheep  husbandry  of  the  state  and  he  is  now 
sheep  inspector  for  Madison  county.  He  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  a  public  spirited  and  enterprising 
citizen  and  capable  business  man. 

On  the  9th  of  March,  1871,  Mr.  Briggs  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Lydia  Imes,  who  was 
born  in  Morrow  county,  Ohio,  her  parents  being 
pioneers  of  that  state,  while  three  of  her  brothers 
rendered  valiant  service  as  Union  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Briggs  have  one  son,  Arthur,  who  was  born  De- 
cember 26,  1877,  and  who  assists  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  homestead  ranch,  being  one  of  the 
prominent  and  popular  young  men  of  this  section 
of  the  state. 


WALTER  BROWN.— The  land  of  "brown 
heather  and  shaggy  wood,"  prolific  in  song 
and  romance  and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  up 
sturdy  manhood  and  noble  womanhood — bonnie 
old  Scotland — has  furnished  a  valuable  element 
in  the  complex  social  makeup  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can republic.  A  Scotsman  and  a  typical  represent- 
ative of  his  sterling  race,  Walter  Brown  has  been 
successfully  identified  with  the  industrial  and  pro- 
ductive activities  of  Montana,  and  is  well  worthy 
to  be  classed  among  the  progressive  men  of  this 
new  and  vigorous  commonwealth. 

Air.  Brown  was  born  in  picturesque  old  Lanark- 
shire, Scotland,  the  date  of  his  nativity  being  May 
30,  1856.  The  family  had  been  established  in 
that  section  for  many  generations  and  there,  in 
the  year  1821,  was  born  John  Brown,  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  There  he  passed  his 
entire  life,  devoting  his  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits  :  and  there,  in  the  fullness  of  years  and  well 
earned  honors,  he  passed  to  his  reward  in  the  year 
1900.  His  ancestors  were  prominent  in  the  history 
of  Scotland   for   several   hundred   vears,   and   the 


name  is  one  untarnished  by  shadow  of  wrong.  El- 
len Brown,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  was  born  in 
1820  at  Dumbartonshire,  Scotland,  and  her  death 
occurred  in  1899. 

Walter  Brown  was  afforded  good  educational 
advantages  in  his  boyhood,  pursuing  his  studies 
in  the  pUbhc  schools  of  Stonehouse  Lane,  Scotland, 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  this 
discipline  served  as  the  foundation  for  the  broad 
fund  of  knowledge  and  valuable  information  which 
came  to  him  in  later  years  through  personal  appli- 
cation and  active  association  with  men  and  affairs. 
He  continued  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the  home- 
stead farm  until  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-two 
years;  when,  in  1880,  he  severed  the  ties  which 
bound  him  to  home  and  native  land  and  set  forth 
to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America.  From  New  York 
he  came  westward  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where 
he  worked  at  farming  and  carpentering  until  1882. 
He  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  L^nion  Depot 
at  Minneapolis,  the  Hotel  Lafayette,  at  Lake 
Minnetonka  (destroyed  by  fire  a  few  years  ago 
and  eventually  rebuilt),  and  the  fine  building  on  the 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  fair  grounds.  In  1882 
Mr.  Brown  came  to  Montana,  making  Fort  Ben- 
ton his  destination,  and  for  a  year  he  was  em- 
ployed on  the  sheep  ranch  of  John  Patterson.  The 
following  three  years  he  was  engaged  ni  rtmning 
sheep  on  Shonkin  creek,  and  later  was  identified 
with  the  same  industry  on  the  Teton  river.  In 
1889  he  came  to  Box  Elder  and  took  up  a  claim  of 
320  acres  on  Big  Box  Elder  creek,  the  ranch 
being  located  six  miles  distant  from  the  line  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railroad.  He  has  since  made 
additions  to  his  landed  estate,  having  secured  160 
acres  on  Duck  Creek  and  320  on  Dry  Fork,  and 
is  engaged  in  raising  sheep  and  cattle  upon  an 
extensive  scale,  meeting  with  nuich  success  in  tliis 
branch  of  industry.  His  property  is  supplied  with 
adequate  irrigation  facilities  and  much  of  it  is 
available  for  cultivation.  He  devotes  about  100 
acres  to  wheat  and  oats,  securing  excellent  yields, 
while  each  year  he  harvests  enormous  crops  of  hay. 
He  has  made  excellent  improvements  upon  his 
.property  and  is  one  of  the  substantial  and  highly 
honored  ranchmen  of  the  county,  his  home  being 
located  six  miles  southeast  of  the  village  of  Box 
Elder,  his  postoffice  address. 

In  politics  Mr.  Brown  exercises  his  franchise 
in  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  -taking  a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in 
the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  but  not  seek- 
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ing-  public  office  of  any  kind.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  Benton  Lodge  No.  25,  A.  F.  &  A. 
M.,  at  Fort  Benton.  In  the  city  of  Minneapolis, 
on  May  15,  1883,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Brown  to  Miss  Ellen  Gray,  who,  like  himself, 
is  a  native  of  Scotland,  her  birth  having  occurred 
in  Renfrewshire.  Of  their  union  six  children  have 
been  born,  namely:  Belle,  John,  Nellie,  WilHam, 
Walter  and  James,  all  at  the  parental  home. 


JAMES  C.  ADAMS.— The  dramatic  story  of  the 
brave  men  and  noble  women  who  endured 
hardships  innumerable,  dangers  ever  insistent  and 
privations  now  hard  to  realize,  never  loses  its  inter- 
est. Here  lay  Montana,  a  wilderness  in  the  very 
heart  of  an  unbroken  wilderness,  with  savages  on 
every  side  and  savages  in  her  every  pass  and  val- 
ley. And  so  it  was  that  among  the  first  no  man 
ever  set  foot  here  who  was  not  in  some  sense  a 
soldier — a  veteran  soldier  who  had  mustered  and 
marched,  and  battled,  and  bivouacked,  endured 
hunger,  cold  and  heat,  and  all  that  the  bravest  and 
most  unselfish  soldier  endures.  There  is  no  story 
more  dramatic  and  interesting  than  that  of  the 
Montana  pioneer.  James  C.  Adams  is  a  pioneer 
of  1863,  and  lived  up  to  the  full  tension  of  the 
events  in  mcidents  typical  of  that  epoch.  He  is 
now  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative  mer- 
chants, farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Cascade  coun- 
ty, and  has  won  success  by  his  industry  and  well 
directed  effort,  having  large  mercantile  establish- 
ments at  Sun  River  and  Augusta.  In  the  latter 
place  his  store  buildings  were  burned  in  March, 
1901,  at  a  loss  of  nearly  $20,000,  but  were  imme- 
diately rebuilt.  He  has  since  sold  the  stock  there, 
but  still  owns  the  real  estate.  Mr.  Adams  is  a 
native  of  Morgan  county,  Ky.,  where  he  was  born 
December  11,  1846.  His  parents  were  Lot  and 
Rebecca  Adams,  born  in  the  same  state,  the"  father 
being  a  millwright  by  trade.  He  removed  with  his 
family  to  Missouri  in  1854,  locating  in  Bates  county, 
where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits until  his  death,  in  February,  1856,  his  widow, 
surviving  him  only  a  short  time,  her  death  occur- 
ring in  March  of  the  succeeding  year.  They  were 
the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  only  one 
is  living — James  C,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch.  As  James  C.  was  but  ten  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death  he  was  early  -thrown 
upon    his   own   resources.      Prior   to   this   time   his 


educational  advantages  had  been  such  as  were 
afforded  by  the  common  schools  of  Kentucky  and 
Missouri.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he  began  to 
work  on  the  farm,  receiving  $16  a  month  for  his 
services,  and  was  thus  engaged  until  1862.  The 
Civil  war  being  then  in  progress  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  First  Iowa  Cavalry,  under  Col. 
Warren,  and  was  held  for  a  period  of  six  weeks. 
In  1863  Mr.  Adams  secured  employment  in  the 
freighting  business,  driving  bull  teams  and  freight- 
ing near  the  Platte  river  and  to  the  various  min- 
ing camps.  The  Missouri  river  boats  often  stopped 
at  Fort  Carroll  and  Fort  Peck,  but  the  desired 
destination  was  Fort  Benton,  a  point  which  they 
were  unable  to  reach  at  times,  owing  to  low  water ; 
thus  Mr.  Adams  was  frequently  compelled  to  meet 
the  boats  at  points  further  down  the  river  and 
thence  transport  the  goods  and  supplies  by  means 
of  the  freighting  teams.  Food  was  plentiful  the 
greater  portion  of  the  time;  but  there  was  con- 
stant menace  from  the  Indians,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion they  stole  the  horses  of  the  freight  train 
with  which  our  subject  was  identified,  the  stam- 
pede occurring  on  Milk  river,  causing  a  lively 
skirmish  in  which  he  took  part  and  in  which  a 
number  of  the  redmen  were  incidentally  hastened 
to  the  "happy  hunting  grounds,"  while  one  of 
the  men  in  the  freighting  party  was  killed.  Mr. 
Adams'  life  at  this  time  was  full  of  danger  and 
vicissitudes,  and  he  recalls  the  fact  that  he  had 
to  keep  his  rifle  constantly  at  his  side,  as  did 
all  others  who  ventured  away  from  the  towns  or 
camps.  He  was  a  fine  shot,  and  held  prestige  as 
a  "mighty  hunter,"  taking  great  pleasure  in  hunt- 
ing expeditions.  While  in  the  freighting  business 
he  handled  ten  teams  in  each  train.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  the  roundup  of  cattle,  out  of  100  men  only 
seven  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  work  of  assem- 
bling the  stock  owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  attack  the  white  men, 
and  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  seven,  his  spirit  and 
experience  having  made  him  intrepid  and  ready 
to  take  the  risk  involved.  From  1865  to  1875  he 
was  connected  with  the  firm  of  J.  J.  Roe  &  Co., 
of  St.  Louis,  better  known  as  the  Diamond  R  Com- 
pany. In  the  spring  of  1866  he  was  promoted  to 
the  position  of  wagon  boss,  and  was  paid  $150  a 
month  for  his  services;  and  in  1868  his  salary 
was  increased  to  $200  a  month.  He  continued  to 
be  identified  with  the  freighting  business,  until  De- 
cember, 1874,  when  he  located  at  his  present  home. 
a   mile   and   a  half   east   of   Sun   River    Crossing, 
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where  he  took  up  a  homestead,  pre-emption  and 
desert  claims  to  the  amount  of  520  acres,  and  to 
this  original  tract  he  has  since  added  until  he  now 
has  a  valuable  landed  estate  of  3,000  acres,  300 
acres  being  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  Here  he 
has  been  extensively  engaged  in  stockraising,  hav- 
ing given  special  attention  to  sheep  growing  from 
1883  to  1888,  when  he  found  the  business  not 
sufficiently  profitable  to  justify  its  continuance ;  ac- 
cordingly he  disposed  of  his  stock  and  has  since 
given  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
horses  with  the  most  gratifying  returns.  Mr. 
Adams  is  a  man  of  marked  executive  force  and 
ability,  and  his  judgment  in  regard  to  the  most 
effective  methods  of  ranching  and  stockgrowing  is 
held  to  be  practically  authoritative,  while  his  genial 
personality  has  gained  for  him  a  large  circle  of 
friends  during  the  long  years  of  his  residence  in 
Montana.  For  several  years  past  he  has  success- 
fully conducted  a  general  merchandise  business  at 
Sun  River  and  in  Augusta,  and  is  also  interested  in 
a  quartz  mining  property  which  shows  excellent 
prospects.  His  postoffice  address  is  Sun  River, 
Cascade  county,  and  he  makes  his  home  on  the 
ranch,  maintaining  a  personal  supervision  of  his 
other  business  interests.  Upon  his  ranch  he  has 
a  beautiful  residence,  and  his  solid  stone  barn  is 
a  model  building  of  modern  architectural  design 
and  equipped  with  the  best  conveniences.  This 
attractive  home  is  located  only  a  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  village  of  Sun  River. 

In  politics  Mr.  Adams  is  a  stanch  supporter  of 
the  Democratic  party;  fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order  and  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows.  Perhaps  no  man  in  this  section 
has  done  more  or  better  work  in  the  development 
of  the  state,  and  none  has  a  larger  circle  of  valued 
friends.  On  the  5th  day  of  January,  1875,  Mr. 
Adams  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Evangeline 
Strong,  a  native  of  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  James 
and  Orpha  Strong,  who  came  to  Montana  in  the 
early  days  and  now  reside  at  Sun  River,  Mr. 
Strong  always  having  devoted  his  attention  to 
farming  and  stockraising.  In  politics  he  was  a 
Republican,  and  a  strong  man  in  the  community 
in  many  ways ;  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  long 
time  members  of  the  Methodist  church.  (See 
sketch  of  H.  B.  and  M.  L.  Strong.) 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  had  five  children,  namely : 
James  E.,  Richard  E.,  Elmer  C,  Thomas  F.  and 
Alma  Zay.  Mrs.  Adams  died  February  26,  1886. 
and   on   November   9,    1887,   Mr.   Adams   consum- 


mated a  second  marriage,  being  then  united  with 
Miss  Laura  B.  Morrow,  who  was  born  in  Colorado, 
the  daughter  of  Malcolm  and  Jeannette  ]\Iorrow, 
natives  of  Scotland,  whence  they  migrated  to 
Canada  and  thence  removed  to  Iowa,  where  they 
remained  several  years;  and  thereafter  residents  of 
Colorado  for  six  years.  From  there  they  came  to 
R-Iontana,  locating  in  Virginia  City,  where  the 
father  engaged  in  stockraising  until  his  death, 
which  occurred.  June  13,  1891,  his  wife  having 
passed  away  in  1880.  He  was  a  Republican  in 
politics  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Of  their  thirteen  chil- 
dren five  are  deceased — John,  Kennett,  Mary,  Ag- 
nes and  one  who  died  in  infancy.  Those  living  are 
Belle,  Malcolm,  Davis,  William,  Jeannette,  Kate, 
Laura  B.  and  Martha.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams  are 
the  parents  of  two  sons  and  two  daughters,  namely : 
James  C,  Barbara  B.,  Prudence  K.  and  Wesley  H. 


JOHN  W.  BROOK.— Among  the  pioneers  of  the 
great  west  who  can  recount  many  interesting 
tales  concerning  life  on  the  frontier  in  the  early 
days  is  Mr.  Brook,  who  has  been  a  resident  of 
Montana  since  1865.  He  was.  born  on  April  29, 
1837,  in  DeKalb  county.  111.,  the  son  of  Thomas 
and  Hannah  (Holenback)  Brook,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Maryland,  while  their  marriage  oc- 
curred in  Ohio,  to  which  state  Mr.  Brook  early 
removed,  and  thence  to  DeKalb  county  in  1832, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  until 
his  death.  The  maternal  grandparents  of  John  W. 
Brook  were  born  in  Wales,  and  emigrated  to 
America  in  an  early  day.  Thomas  Brook  was  a 
soldier  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  was  in  service  as  a 
private  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  in  Illinois.  Of  his 
nine  children  John  W.  was  the  youngest. 

John  W.  Brook,  after  such  education  as  the 
public  schools  could  give,  in  October,  1852,  left 
Illinois  for  Iowa,  and,  having  learned  the  car- 
penter trade  under  the  direction  of  his  father, 
found  employment  at  this  trade  and  also  did  some 
farming  in  Iowa.  He  remained  in  Marshall  county 
one  year,  in  Appanoose  county  two  years,  and 
next  passed  a  year  in  the  pine  woods  of  northern 
Wisconsin.  While  in  Iowa  his  work  had  been  in 
connection  with  bridge  building  on  the  Chicago, 
BurHngton  &  Quincy  Railroad,  and  to  that  state 
he  returned  from  Wisconsin,  and,  a  year  later, 
went  toMissouri, where  he  again  became  a  railroad 
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carpenter,  and  for  two  years  worked  on  the  line 
of  the  Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  Railroad.  The 
Pacific  Railroad  had  been  built  irom  Elwood, 
Kan.,  about  twelve  miles  west  and  abandoned. 
In  1861  a  locomotive  was  sent  out  this  line  to 
transport  it  across  the  Missouri  river,  and  Mr. 
Brook,  as  one  of  200  men,  assisted  in  loading  the 
engine  on  the  ferry-boat  and  also  in  unloading 
it  and  placing  it  on  the  rails  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  This  was  the  first  locomotive  west  of 
the  Missouri.  That  spring  Mr.  Brook  started  for 
Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  in  company  with  three  others, 
outfitting  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  They  stopped  at  Box 
Elder,  Utah,  where  Mr.  Brook  assisted  in  putting 
up  hay  for  the  Mossman  pony  express.  He  went 
on  to  Colorado,  arriving  in  Denver  in  July.  With 
his  companions  he  went  to  the  Blue  River  placer 
mines,  where  he  remained  until  fall  of  the  next 
year,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Illinois. 
In  the  spring  of  i8f)3  he  again  started  for  Colo- 
rado, his  equipment  consisting  of  four  four-horse 
wagons,  the  freight  being  groceries,  canned  goods, 
flour,  etc.  The  party  started  from  Fort  Scott, 
Kan.,  and  when  they  had  passed  the  Indiana  ranch 
they  were  overtaken  by  a  man  who  informed  them 
of  a  massacre  perpetrated  by  the  Indians  at  that 
ranch,  and  they  were  ordered  to  either  halt  or 
push  on  and  overtake  a  train,  so  that  they  might 
have  protection.  They  decided  to  push  forward, 
and  overtook  and  joined  a  large  train.  Just  out- 
side of  Denver  they  met  soldiers  who  had  found 
a  man  scalped  and  left  with  his  wagon,  and  learned 
that  a  woman  and  her  children  had  been  killed  on 
Plum  creek.  These  events  caused  much  excite- 
ment in  Denver,  and  an  attack  by  the  Indians 
seemed  imminent.  The  men  were  provided  with 
arms,  and  one  night  great  fear  was  caused  by  two 
drunken  Mexicans  who  built  a  fire  on  the  hills 
not  far  away  and  began  singing  loudly.  The  set- 
tlers supposed  them  to  be  Indians  making  ready 
to  attack,  but  the  danger  was  fortunately  imagin- 
ary. Mr.  Brook,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  walked  the 
long  distance  from  Montgomery,  Colo.,  to  Breck- 
enridge,  packing  his  blankets  on  his  back.  He  was 
accompanied  by  the  late  Nicholas  Kessler.  long 
one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  Helena.  In  the 
spring  of  1863.  with  three  others,  Mr.  Brook 
started  for  the  North  Star  quartz  mine,  above  the 
timber  line  in  the  mountains.  They  placed  their 
outfit  on  wagons  used  in  hauling  ore  and  started 
up  the  mountains.  After  passing  the  timber  line 
they  found  the  snow  deep  and  heavily  crusted,  and, 


as  they  continued  the  difificult  and  hazardous  climb- 
ing, one  of  the  party  slipped,  and,  sliding  down  the 
mountain  side,  only  saved  himself  from  falling 
over  a  precipice  by  catching  hold  of  a  small  fir 
tree.  They  finally  reached  the  mine  at  Silver  Lake, 
and  found  the  ore  was  taken  out  at  a  depth  of 
135  feet  and  was  frozen.  As  they  could  not  work 
in  the  mine  they  turned  their  attention  to  build- 
ing a  hoiise.  They  selected  a  site,  cut  logs  for 
two  houses,  and  began  to  throw  out  snow  to  make 
the  ground  the  foundation  of  their  structures, 
they  dug  until  they  could  no  longer  throw  the  snow 
to  the  surface,  and  then,  running  a  ten-foot  pole 
down  in  the  snow  below  without  striking  ground, 
they  abandoned  the  work.  When  spring  came 
they  found  that  their  logs  had  been  cut  off  the 
trees  twenty-five  feet  above  ground;  this  shows 
that  the  snow  must  have  been  over  twenty  feet 
deep. 

The  party  returned  to  the  Blue  river,  and  there 
found  snow  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep  over  their 
ditch.  This  ditch  was  six  miles  long  and  every 
six  feet  they  dug  holes  down  to  it  and  then  made 
a  channel  from  one  openmg  to  another  by  pushing 
holes  through,  thus  they  succeeded  in  getting 
water  from  the  creek  to  their  placer  grounds  two 
months  earlier  than  any  other  operator  in  the 
diggings.  In  going  from  the  ditch  to  their  camp 
they  would  slide  down  the  mountain  side  on  shov- 
els, traversing  the  snow  at  the  rate,  as  Mr.  Brook 
says,  of  a  "mile  a  minute,"  and  one  of  his  partners 
was  severely  injured  while  coasting  in  this  unique 
way. 

On  October  24,  1864.  Mr.  Brook  started  for 
^Montana,  but  was  caught  in  a  severe  snow  storm 
and  compelled  to  pass  the  winter  at  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.  Prior  to  leaving  Granger  for  Salt 
Lake  City  he  met  parties  coming  from  the  mines, 
and  to  one  of  them  sold  a  sack  of  flour  for  $210. 
The  same  night  he  visited  their  camp  and  was 
shown  a  sack  of  gold  dust  too  heavy  for  one  man 
to  lift,  many  private  pouches  and  one  nugget  worth 
several  hundred  dollars.  In  the  spring  of  1865 
Mr.  Brook  and  his  party  started  for  Montana,  ar- 
riving in  Nevada  City  on  the  13th  of  April  and  here 
Mr.  Brook  joined  the  stampede  to  Silver  Bow, 
where  he  engaged  in  placer  mining  and  also  had 
stock  running  on  the  hills  that  are  now  the  site  of 
Butte.  In  the  winter  of  1866  he  joined  the  Sun 
river  stampede,  but  returned  to  Silver  Bow  creek, 
and  continued  placer  mining  until  August,  1867, 
when  he  sold  out  and  went  to,  freighting  between 
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Fort  r>enton  and  Helena  and  Virginia  City.  Late 
in  the  fall  he  went  to  Utah  returning  in  Decem- 
ber with  a  stock  of  apples,  eggs  and  vegetables, 
which  he  sold  at  phenomenal  prices.  Apples  pur- 
chased for  $2.25  a  bushel  sold  for  forty-five  cents 
a  pound.  He  purchased  wheat  at  $1.00  per  bushel, 
had  it  ground,  and  sold  the  flour  for  $9.00  for 
100  pounds,  and  eggs,  bought  for  twenty-five  cents 
a  dozen,  sold  at  $1.50.  In  1869,  in  Utah,  Mr. 
Rrook  traded  old  wagons  for  live  stock,  with  a 
view  to  engaging  in  ranching.  He  returned  with 
the  cattle,  but  soon  sold  them,  and  in  1870  pur- 
chased more,  which  he  drove  through  to 
Montana,  then  taking  up  land  on  the 
Beaverhead  river,  in  Madison  county,  where 
he  now  has  two  finely  improved  ranches 
comprising  720  acres.  Here  he  has  worked 
at  diversified  farming  and  stockraising.  His  home 
ranch  is  located  eight  miles  southwest  of  Twin 
Bridges.  He  also  owns  a  fine  residence  prop- 
erty in  Twin  Bridges,  where  the  family  lives  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Mr.  Brook  also  has  some  fine 
gold  prospects  in  this  locaHty,  as  yet  undeveloped 
but  of  indubitable  value.  In  politics  he  has  been 
an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  Democracy.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  state 
orphans'  home,  at  Twin  Bridges,  having  recently 
received  an  appointment  for  a  second  term.  On 
March  12,  1884,  Mr.  Brook  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Eleanor  Brown,  born  in  Illinois. 
They  have  two  children — Thomas  B.,  born  April 
15,  1890,  and  Gladys  M.,  born  March  20,  1892. 


THOMAS  BUGGY.— One  of  the  sterling  pio- 
neers of  Montana  and  an  able  representative 
of  a  profession  which  has  important  bearing  on 
the  great  industry  which  first  gave  prestige  to 
this  section  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Buggy  merits  spe- 
cific consideration.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  having  been  born  in  County  Kilkenny  in  1845, 
the  fifth  of  the  six  children  of  John  and  Julia 
(Hickey)  Buggy,  both  of  them  born  in  Ireland, 
where  the  father  was  engaged  in  agriculture  until 
his  death  in  1870.  Thomas  Buggy,  in  the  national 
schools  of  his  native  land,  completed  an  aca- 
demic course  and  left  school  in  1861  and  was 
identified  with  farming  in  Ireland  until  1863,  when 
he  determined  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  United 
States  and  in  1864  he  came  to  Montana,  then  on 
the   frontier   of  civilization.     He   remained   for   a 


time  in  Virginia  City  and  thence  removed  to  Last 
Chance  gulch,  and  engaged  in  placer  mining  in 
Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Deer  Lodge  counties  for  a 
number  of  years.  In  1878  Mr.  Buggy  came  to 
Butte,  having  devoted  careful  study  to  assaying, 
so  as  to  make  it  a  business. 

In  Butte  he  secured  a  position  in  the  assaying 
department  of  the  Silver  Bow  mill,  the  largest  and 
oldest  establishment  of  the  sort  in  the  camp,  and 
there  he  was  employed  for  two  years,  becoming  an 
expert  assayer  through  practical  work.  In  1886 
Mr.  Buggy  established  himself  in  an  assay  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  continues,  retaining  a  large  and 
representative  clientage.  In  one  of  the  most  eli- 
gible locations  on  Main  street  in  Butte  Mr.  Buggy 
owns  a  fine  three-story  business  block,  built  of 
granite  and  Omaha  pressed  brick,  of  modern  ar- 
chitectural design  and  equipments.  He  has  been 
successful  in  his  efforts  and  holds  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  community.  He  has  never  mar- 
ried. In  politics  he  exercises  his  franchise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Democratic  party,  but  he  has  never 
sought  or  desired  public  office. 


CHARLES  BROWN,  familiarly  and  affec- 
tionately known  as  "Old  Charlie  Brown,"  was 
for  nearly  two  score  years  identified  with  Montana 
history,  being  a  pioneer  of  1861,  a  man  of  sterling 
character,  a  keen  judge  of  the  springs  of  human 
action,  charitable  in  his  judgment  of  his  fellow 
men,  and  one  whose  life  was  one  of  "ceaseless 
toil  and  endeavor."  On  the  roll  of  the  "old-timers" 
who  now  rest  from  their  labors  his  name  merits 
an  enduring  place.  The  data  regarding  his  early 
years  is  meagre,  but  he  was  born  in  Germany, 
where  he  lived  for  nineteen  years,  when  he  came 
to  America  in  company  with  Carl  Schurz,  the  dis- 
tinguished editor  and  statesman.  Remaining  for 
some  time  in  the  east,  shortly  after  the  memor- 
able gold  excitement  of  1849  i"  California  he  went 
thither  in  the  early  'fifties.  Thence  he  went  to 
Colorado,  and  in  1861  crossed  the  plains  to  Mon- 
tana, then  almost  a  terra  incognita,  on  the  out- 
most borders  of  civilization.  He  arrived  there  be- 
fore the  discovery  of  gold  in  Alder  gulch,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  work  in  its  famous  placer  mines. 
Later  he  was  one  of  the  party  which  gave  the 
suggestive  title  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  the  site  of 
the  present  capital  city  of  the  state,  and  was  among 
the  first  prospectors  in  that  gulch.     He  devoted 
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years  to  prospecting  and  mining  in  the  state  and 
was  a  good  type  of  the  sturdy  old-timers. 

Mr.  Brown  finally  returned  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
where  he  married  Mrs.  J.  Manderchien,  and  they 
afterward  removed  to  Moorhead,  Minn.,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  the  livery  business  for  six  years, 
when,  in  1876,  Mr.  Brown  returned  to  Montana 
and  became  a  wagon  boss  for  the  United  States 
government.  He  was  with  Custer's  trains,  wait- 
ing to  bring  them  up,  at  the  time  of  the  historic 
Custer  massacre.  In  1878  Mrs.  Brown  and  their 
children  joined  him  at  Miles  City,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  business  for  many  years,  there  rearing 
his  family  of  four  children.  Flora,  now  the  wife 
of  George  Ulmer,  of  Miles  City ;  Laura,  the  widow 
of  John  I.  Zook,  now  county  superintendent  of 
schools  of  Custer  county;  Emma,  who  is  engaged 
in  cattle  raising  in  Custer  county ;  Adolph,  now  in 
Valdes,  Alaska.  In  1898  Mr.  Brown  went  on  a 
prospecting  tour  to  Valdes,  Alaska,  and  there  his 
death  occurred  on  the  9th  of  October,  1900.  He 
was  survived  by  his  wife  and  the  four  children 
above  mentioned.  His  remains  were  brought  homo 
by  his  son  and  interred  October  26,  1901,  in  the 
cemetery  near  Miles  Citv. 


JAMES  BROWN.— Left  without  a  father's  care 
when  but  three  years  old,  but  from  that  time 
carefully  nurtured  by  his  devoted  mother  until 
he  was  twelve,  when  she  too  passed  away,  James 
Brown,  of  Butte,  has  exhibited  in  his  useful  life 
the  equalities  of  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness 
engendered  by  his  early  dependence  on  himself 
and  the  correct,  upright  and  progressive  manli- 
ness developed  by  his  training.  He  was  born  at 
Oroville,  Butte  county,  Cal.,  on  August  18,  1857. 
His  father,  William  Brown,  was  born  in  England 
and  came  to  America,  locating  in  San  Francisco, 
when  he  was  a  young  man.  He  died  on  board  a 
ship  bound  from  San  Francisco  to  the  West  In- 
dies in  the  year  i860.  His  wife,  Winifred  May 
(Raney)  Brown,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  died  at 
Colfax,  Cal.,  in  1877. 

Mr.  Brown  was  educated  in  the  Colfax  public 
schools  and  at  the  convent  school  in  Grass  valley, 
Cal.,  also  at  St.  Mary's  College  and  the  Pacific 
Business  College  in  San  Francisco.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  accepted  employment  in  the  general 
store  of  R.  S.  Osborn,  at  Emigrant  Gap,  Cal.,  re- 
maining twelve  years.     During  that  time  he  was 


also  engaged  in  mining  in  Nevada  county,  and  had 
a  better  knowledge  of  ores  than  any  man  in  that 
state.  In  1883  he  came  to  Butte  and  worked  in  the 
mines  for  about  five  years,  after  which  he  Was 
connected  with  the  Butte  daily  newspapers  as 
reporter,  circulator,  and  in  other  capacities  until 
1894,  when  he,  with  Gen.  Charles  S.  Warren,  J. 
G.  Courtney  and  W.  G.  Van  Eman,  together  estab- 
lished The  Basin  Times,  at  Basin,  Mont.  In 
1895  Mr.  Brown  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Van 
Eman  and  Mr.  Courtney,  and  in  1896  that  of  Mr. 
^Yarren,  and  the  same  year  he  merged  The  Times 
into  The  Butte  Times,  which  he  has  since  pub- 
lished in  Butte.  The  paper  is  independent  in  poli- 
tics, and  has  been  potential  in  many  campaigns, 
giving  its  support  to  the  cause  and  the  candidates 
that  were  best  approved  by  the  judgment  of  its 
proprietor,  without  regard  to  political  or  personal 
considerations.  Mr.  Brown  has  prospered  in  his 
business  in  every  line  of  effort,  and  owns  valuable 
real  estate  in  Butte,  consisting  of  a  number  of  resi- 
dence properties  and  the  office  in  which  his  paper 
is  published.  He  also  has  interests  in  promising 
mines  in  different  parts  of  the  west.  He  stands 
well  where  he  is  known,  having  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  people,  being  always  ready  to 
render  them  efficient  service  in  any  good  enter- 
prise. He  was  secretary  of  the  Butte  Miners' 
L'nion  and  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  of  that 
city  for  years.  He  also  aided  materially  in  or- 
ganizing the  Butte  Workingmen's  Union  in  1892-3 
and  other  labor  organizations,  being  prominently 
identified  with  labor  during  these  years.  He  was 
married  at  Boulder,  Mont.,  in  May,  1896,  to  Miss 
Anna  Virena  Page,  a  native  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
where  she  was  born.  They  have  one  child,  Dudley 
James  Murray  Brown.  In  both  his  business  ca- 
reer and  his  private  Hfe  Mr.  Brown  has  exemplified 
the  best  features  of  American  citizenship,  and  has 
justly  won  the  high  place  he  holds  in  the  regard 
and  good  opinion  of  his  fellow  men. 


I^HOMAS  BRYANT.— Born  in  Cornwall  coun- 
ty, England,  on  September  22,  1863,  and  reared 
amid  mining  interests,  going  to  work  at  mining 
early  in  his  life  himself,  and  following  both  inclina- 
tion and  necessity  in  seeking  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  all  its  bearings,  Thomas  Bryant  has  come 
honestly  by  his  expert  knowledge  of  mines  and  min- 
ing, and  his  skill  in  manipulating  mineral  products 
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and  the  men  who  bring  them  into  marketable  form. 
He  is  the  youngest  of  seven  children  of  Robert  and 
Mary  (Knight)  Bryant,  the  former  a  native  of 
Devonshire  and  the  latter  of  Cornwall.  When  he 
was  two  years  old  his  parents  removed  from  Corn- 
wall to  Wales,  and  five  years  later  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  settling  in  New  York  state,  where 
l!iey  remained  one  year  and  then  removed  to  West 
Fairlee,  Vt.  Thomas  at  nine  years  of  age  was  com- 
pelled by  the  necessities  of  the  family  to  go  to 
work,  which  he  did  at  concentrating  ores.  In  1872 
he  was  transferred  to  the  copper  regions  of  Michi- 
gan, and  there  was  allowed  to  go  to  school  until  he 
was  sixteen  years  old,  finishing  at  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Business  College  in  Detroit  where  he  was 
graduated  in  1877.  He  was  then  employed  as  a 
bookkeeper  for  a  mining  company  and  in  1878  went 
to  Leadville.  He  has  been  in  the  far  west  ever 
since.  He  passed  some  time  in  the  San  Juan 
country,  Colo.,  and  came  from  there  to  Butte  in 
1 88 1,  and  after  working  there  in  the  mines  for  fif- 
teen months,  went  to  Colorado,  for  two  years  and 
then  returned  to  Butte.  He  worked  in  the  mines 
again  for  two  years,  was  then  made  foreman  of  the 
Neptune  and  later  took  charge  of  the  Gambetta 
mine  and  the  original.  He  was  also  superintendent 
of  the  Stewart  mine  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  in 
1898  was  made  superintendent  of  all  the  Clark  min- 
eral properties  in  Butte,  embracing  the  mines 
owned  and  those  leased.  Mr.  Bryant  was  married 
in  January,  1884,  to  Miss  Ellen  Driscoll,  a  native  of 
A'lichigan.  They  have  three  sons  and  one  daughter. 
In  politics  he  is  a  firm  and  zealous  Democrat,  and 
in  1895  was  elected  alderman  from  the  Second 
ward.  He  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  council 
and  was  chosen  its  president.  In  fraternal  relations 
he  is  associated  with  Mount  Moriah  Lodge  No.  24, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  the  Order  of  Elks,  and  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Overland  Club,  of  Butte.  Mr. 
Bryant's  high  standing  in  the  co'nmunity  is  well 
deserved.  He  has  superior  technical  knowledge  of 
his  business,  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  and 
useful  citizen,  and  engaging  socia'  qualities  which 
commend  him  to  the  residents  of  the  city  without 
regard  to  class  or  party. 


DARWIN  BUTLER.— Born  and  reared  in  the 
Empire  state,  the  son  of  a  carpenter  and  mill- 
wright, with  his  childish  fancy  quickened  and  his 
patriotism  kindled  by  the  stories  of  the  deeds  and 


sufferings  of  the  Revolutionary  ancestor  who 
fought  as  a  captain  under  Washington,  contending 
for  fortune's  favors  in  a  half  dozen  different  states, 
winning  success  here  and  suffering  failure  there 
and  turning  his  hand  to  various  vocations,  the 
career  of  Darwin  Butler,  of  Avon,  presents  many 
attractive  features.  He  was  the  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Lavina  (Schermerhorn)  Butler,  of  Lexington, 
Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  was  born  December  19,  1832, 
and  where  his  parents,  after  long  and  useful  lives, 
were  laid  away  to  rest.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  remaining  at  home  until 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  when,  catching  the 
gold  fever  which  discoveries  in  California  had  made 
epidemic  throughout  the  older  states,  he  started 
for  the  distant  Eldorado  in  1854,  going  by  way  of 
Panama  and  up  the  Pacific  coast  to  San  Francisco, 
arriving  there  in  April  of  that  year.  He  gave  his 
entire  time  and  energy  to  the  work  he  had  come  to 
do — mining  for  about  eleven  years,  but  with  in- 
different success.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
crossed  the  mountains  to  Colorado,  arriving  at  Den- 
ver in  1865,  then  a  mere  hamlet.  He  remained  there 
but  a  short  time,  and  then  renewed  his  journey,  go- 
ing to  Missouri.  On  reaching  Fort  Kearney,  Neb., 
the  prospects  being  favorable,  he  remained  there 
over  winter.  In  the  spring  he  accepted  employment 
on  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  kept  him  employed  for  four  years,  although 
he  spent  a  portion  of  the  time  on  a  ranch  near 
(iratid  Island.  In  December,  1869,  he  returned  to 
San  Francisco  by  rail,  making  the  trip  in  a  week. 
He  did  not  linger  in  San  Francisco,  but  went  to 
San  Diego  with  the  hope  of  securing  employment 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  then  being  built. 
Being  disappointed  he  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
and  the  following  year  went  to  Utah,  anticipating 
work  on  a  railroad  bridge  outfit,  but  failing  to  get 
the  job  he  went  to  Corinne  and  chartered  a  four- 
horse  outfit,  and  in  company  with  seven  others 
started  for  Montana,  where  he  arrived  in  March, 
1870.  The  party  suffered  terribly  on  the  trip.  The 
weather  was  very  cold  most  of  the  way,  and  they 
sometimes  almost  despaired  of  their  lives.  In  fact, 
at  one  point  on  the  route,  they  found  a  number  of 
Chinamen  frozen  to  death.  But  the  end  of  their 
trials  and  hardships  came  at  last.  They  reached 
Deer  Lodge  on  April  3,  where  they  found  perma- 
nent shelter  and  employment.  Mr.  Butler  went  to 
work  on  a  ditch  in  process  of  construction  under 
Col.  Thornton,  near  race  track,  although  the  snow 
was  four  feet  deep.     He  worked  on  this  ditch  until 
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July  4,  1871,  when  again  he  began  prospecting, 
and  kept  at  it  until  near  the  close  of  the  year.  Not 
succeeding  to  his  satisfaction,  he  went  to  work  in  a 
saw-mill  at  Dog  Creek  gulch  for  Albert  and  Reinold 
Kleinsmith,  now  leading  merchants  of  Helena.  In 
July,  1872,  he  purchased  a  ranch  in  Little  Blackfoot 
valley,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Avon,  re- 
mained thereon  for  five  years,  and  then  rented  it 
and  went  to  Butte,  but  in  1882  he  returned  to  the 
ranch.  He  now  owns  about  500  acres  of  land 
and  makes  a  specialty  of  raising  fine  stock.  Mr. 
Butler  was  married  on  May  10,  1893,  to  Isabella 
Hartz,  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  for  twenty  years  a 
resident  of  Montana.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent 
Republican,  and  has  been  since  the  birth  of  the 
party.  He  was  one  of  its  organizers  in  California, 
and  voted  with  enthusiasm  for  its  first  presidential 
candidate.  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont. 


MARTIN  BUCKLEY.— Among  those  intimately 
identified  with  that  great  productive  industry 
which  gave  Montana  prestige  and  through  which 
her  magnificent  development  has  been  conserved — 
her  mining  enterprises — is  Martin  Buckley,  now  in 
charge  of  the  Kenwood  mine,  located  in  the  at- 
tractive suburb  of  the  capital  city  from  which  the 
mine  derives  its  title.  Mr.  Buckley  claims  the 
grand  old  Empire  state  as  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
since  he  was  born  in  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  on  March 
6,  i860,  the  third  of  the  seven  children  of  John 
and  Mary  (Russell)  Buckley,  natives  respectively  of 
Ireland  and  the  state  of  New  York.  John  Buckley 
accompanied  his  parents  to  America  about  the  year 
1820,  settling  in  the  state  of  New  York.  He  was  a 
miner  by  occupation  for  many  years  and  was  em- 
ployed as  mine  superintendent,  but  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  devoted  his  attention  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Martin  Buckley  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  state  and  early  became 
identified  with  the  mining  industry,  securing  em- 
ployment at  the  iron  mines  at  Palmer  Hill,  in  Esse.x 
county,  N.  Y.  In  187 1  he  removed  to  the  Lake 
Superior  mining  district  in  the  upper  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  where  he  remained  several  years  in  the 
copper  mines,  removing  thence  to  Leadville,  Colo., 
and  was  there  identified  with  mining  for  some  years. 
He  has  followed  mining  almost  continually  from 
his  boyhood  days.  Mr.  Buckley  was  located  in 
Utah,  then  at  Salmon  City,  Idaho,  where  he  held 
the    position    of    superintendent    of   the    Blackbird 


group  of  mines,  and  from  that  place  went  to  Butte 
in  1899,  maintaining  his  residence  in  the  Montana 
metropolis  for  a  number  of  years,  within  which 
time  he  was  superintendent,  foreman  and  shift  boss 
at  many  different  mines.  Under  his  direction  the 
first  set  of  timbers  were  installed  in  the  shaft  of 
the  Green  Mountain  mine;  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  Anaconda  Company  he  had  charge  of  a  larger 
corps  of  workmen  than  any  other  superintendent 
ever  retained  by  that  corporation.  Later  he  became 
identified  with  the  Clark  and  Heinze  interests. 
From  1893  until  1896  he  had  charge  of  the  Hope 
mine,  at  Basin,  Jefferson  county,  and  in  December. 
1900,  he  moved  to  Helena  to  assume  the  superinten- 
dency  of  the  Kenwood  mine,  with  which  he  is  now 
identified.  Mr.  Buckley  has  devoted  his  life  to 
mining,  and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  practical 
details  of  this  industry.  He  has  shown  himself  an 
able  executive  and  has  ever  had  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  those  by  whom  he  has  been  employed  and 
the  respect  of  the  men  working  under  his  direction. 
In  politics  he  is  ever  active  in  the  cause  of  the 
Democratic  party,  taking  a  deep  and  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day,  but  al- 
ways independent  in  thought  and  action.  In  1897  he 
was  elected  to  represent  Jefferson  county  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  legislature,  of  which  body  he  was 
an  active  and  valuable  working  member.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order 
of  Elks,  or  the  "best  people  on  earth,"  as  the  in- 
itials have  been  generally  interpreted  by  some  ap- 
preciative member  of  the  order,  and  while  a  resident 
of  Butte  was  a  member  of  the  Parnell  Rifles.  He 
finds  his  chief  diversion  in  athletic  sports  and  fre- 
quent excursions  with  rod  and  gun,  being  an  enthu- 
siastic sportsman  and  a  man  of  unfailing  geniality, 
his  personality  being  such  as  to  win  the  friendship 
of  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  in  a  busi- 
ness or  social  way.  In  1882,  Mr.  Buckley  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Mangan,  who  was 
born  in  Michigan,  and  of  their  sevui  children  three 
are  living,  namely :  James  H.  Buckley,  Leo  M. 
r.ucklev'and  Olive  B.  Bucklev. 


ABR.\H.\M  BUOL.— The  free  air  of  the  moun- 
tains has  always  been  considered  an  inspira- 
tion to  the  soul  of  liberty,  and  if  it  be  so  .\brahani 
iinol,  the  subject  of  this  review,  has  been  under 
that  insiiiration  during  almost  the  entire  term  of 
his  life.     He  was  Ijorii  in  Switzerland  luh'  8,  1841;, 
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the  son  of  Caspar  and  Margaret  Buol,  also  Swiss 
by  nativity,  and  the  parents  of  fourteen  children, 
of  whom  our  subject  was  the  seventh  in  order  of 
birth.  He  attended  the  public  or  national  schools 
until  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  was  then  ap- 
prenticed to  a  cabinetmaker.  In  1870  he  immi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  spent  a  year  in  Iowa, 
two  in  Chicago,  and  one  in  San  Francisco,  coming 
thence  to  Montana  in  1875  ^"<^1  locating  at  Butte 
where  he  was  employed  in  doing  carpenter  work 
for  the  mines,  and  in  this  way  spending  twelve 
years  in  the  service  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Min- 
ing Company.  He  has  been  industrious  and  thrif- 
ty ;  has  invested  his  earnings  with  excellent  judg- 
ment, owning  now  some  of  the  best  business  prop- 
erty in  Butte  and  a  handsome  residence  on  West 
Quartz  street.  In  1897  Mr.  Buol  purchased  a  fine 
ranch  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  containing  160 
acres,  now  improved  with  a  comfortable  and  com- 
modious dwelling  house,  furnished  with  all  modern 
conveniences  and  decorated  with  superior  taste. 
The  farm  contains  a  large  and  fruitful  orchard  and 
all  the  necessary  buildings  and  appliances  for  its 
complete  equipment.  Here  he  and  his  family  spend 
their  summers,  living  in  Butte  during  the  winters. 
In  politics  Mr.  Buol  is  a  Republican,  but  is  not 
an  active  partisan.  In  fraternal  relations  he  be- 
longs to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
He  was  married  at  Butte  in  1883  to  Miss  Tillic 
Wiebel,  of  Iowa.  Of  the  two  children  which  have 
blessed  their  union,  but  one.  Miss  Emma,  is  living. 
She  enlivens  their  home  with  the  sunshme  of  her 
presence  and  her  entertaining  and  cheerful  com- 
panionship, and  aids  in  making  it  attractive  to  their 
numerous  cordial  and  admiring  friends,  who  find 
it  a  center  of  refined  and  pleasing  hospitality.  Mr. 
Buol  has  been  very  successful  in  business  and  is 
a  gentleman  of  affluence  and  of  influence.  He 
is  an  ornament  to  the  community,  and  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  better  class  of  American  citizens. 


native  state,  but  was  obliged  to  leave  school  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  and  assist  his  father  with  his  duties  on 
the  farm  during  the  next  two  years.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  went  to  Florida  and  followed  the 
carpenter's  trade  for  a  year  and  a  half.  He  then 
spent  a  year  at  home  and  in  1884  went  to  Mexico 
and  later  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  being  engaged  in 
various  occupations  in  these  places  for  about  four 
years.  In  1888  he  came  to  Montana,  and  located  at 
Butte,  where  he  worked  in  the  mines  for  a  year, 
and  in  1889  took  up  a  homestead  in  Milk  river  val- 
ley fourteen  miles  from  Havre.  Some  time  after 
he  took  up  a  desert  claim  of  forty  acres,  bought 
160  on  Clear  creek,  and  the  two,  with  a  homestead 
of  160  acres  taken  up  by  his  wife,  make  a  ranch  of 
520  acres,  all  of  which  is  devoted  to  raising  high 
grade  thoroughbred  sheep  and  cattle,  and  fine  crops 
of  grain  and  hay,  he  being  very  successful  in  the 
business.  Mr.  Burns  was  married  at  Chinook, 
March  24,  1894,  to  Miss  Hattie  Luce,  a  native  of 
Iowa,  where  she  was  born  in  1863.  They  have  two 
interesting  children,  Harry  and  Russell,  and  are 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  know  them  for  their 
sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 


THOMAS  F.  BURNS.— The  subject  of  this 
sketch  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in  what  is 
now  the  beautiful,  picturesque  and  highly  improved 
Fairmount  Park,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  portion  of 
which  was  at  the  time  a  dairy  farm  belonging  to 
his  parents,  William  and  Catherine  (Whalen) 
Burns,  natives  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Burns  was 
born  May  16,  1865,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
primary  and  grammar  schools  of  Malvern,  in  his 


WILLIAM  B.  BURKET.— It  is  a  pleasure  to 
enter  record  in  this  work  concerning  young 
men  who  have  through  their  own  efforts  attained 
success  in  Hfe  and  worked  their  own  way  to  posi- 
tions of  public  trust  and  responsibility.  We  now 
turn  attention  to  the  life  history  of  the  popular 
postmaster  and  representative  citizen  of  Boze- 
man,  William  B.  Burket.  He  was  born  on  October 
12,  1866,  in  Iowa,  the  son  of  David  and  Eliza  J. 
(Gofif)  Burket,  the  former  a  native  of  Ohio,  while 
the  mother  was  born  in  Tennessee  on  August  25, 
1828.  The  father,  born  March  4,  1823,  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  Indiana,  where  he  made  his  home 
in  an  early  day,  later  removing  to  Iowa,  where  he 
passed  the  residue  of  his  Hfe.  He  died  on  Febru- 
ary 2j,  1891,  at  Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  while  on  a  visit 
to  a  son  who  resided  there,  and  was  then  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age.  His  home  at  that  time  was 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Iowa,  and  there  he  had 
been  engaged  in  farming  until  he  retired  in  1883. 
His  wife  passed  away  on  the  old  Iowa  homestead, 
at  the  age  of  about  forty-four  years,  when  her 
son  William  was  a  child  of  six  years. 

William  B.  Burket  was  reared  under  the  sturdy 
discipline  of  the  farm,  and  aided  in  the  cultivation 
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of  the  Iowa  homestead  until  he  was  eighteen.  His 
scholastic  advantages  to  this  time  had  been  only 
those  of  the  district  schools,  but  he  desired  an 
education  of  higher  order,  and  determined  to  sup- 
plement his  acquired  knowledge  as  soon  as  he 
could  do  this.  In  1884  he  came  to  Montana,  where 
his  brother  Charles  R.  had  preceded  him  and  was 
proprietor  of  the  Pipe  Stone  Hot  Springs,  in 
Jefferson  county.  After  six  months  passed  in  the 
employ  of  his  brother,  William  matriculated  in  the 
college  at  Deer  Lodge,  where  he  completed  a 
thorough  classical  course,  graduating  in  the  class 
of  1 891.  This  short  statement  gives  but  little  idea 
of  the  struggle  and  the  vicissitudes  encountered 
by  Mr.  Burket  in  obtaining  his  collegiate  course. 
He  met  the  expenses  by  his  personal  endeavor, 
and  that  his  self-denial,  assiduous  application  and 
determinate  courage  did  not  waver  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  he  did  not  graduate  until  the  end  of 
seven  years,  having  to  devote  intervals  of  time  to 
such  individual  efforts  as  would  yield  him  funds 
to  continue  his  college  work.  After  leaving  col- 
lege Mr.  Burket  engaged  in  business  in  Deer 
Lodge  in  a  general  store  and  also  conducted  the 
college  boarding  department.  He  remained  there 
until  1894,  when,  selling  out,  he  removed  to  Boze- 
man  and  opened  a  book  store,  being  the  managing 
partner  in  the  enterprise.  After  he  later  disposed 
of  his  interests  here  he  became  agent  for  Prof. 
W..  W.  Wylie's  tourist  transportation  business  in 
the  Yellowstone  National  Park.  (See  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Prof.  Wylie  on  another  page  of  this  work.) 
In  1897,  while  thus  employed,  Mr.  Burket  re- 
ceived from  President  McKinley  the  appointment 
to  the  ofifice  of  postmaster  at  Bozeman,  and  he 
has  since  been  the  incumbent  of  this  important 
position,  having  done  much  to  improve  the  ser- 
vice and  having  the  good  will  and  endorsement  of 
the  people  by  reason  of  his  efficient  administration 
and  his  unfailing  courtesy.  He  has  shown  marked 
business  and  executive  ability,  and  his  popularity 
in  Bozeman  is  unmistakable.  He  gives  unwaver- 
ing support  to  the  Republican  party,  his  first  presi- 
dential vote  having  been  cast  for  Gen.  Harrison  in 
1892,  the  first  presidential  election  after  the  ad- 
mission of  Montana  to  statehood.  While  in  col- 
lege Mr.  Burket  met  Miss  Mary  A.  Roe,  the  lady 
who  became  his  wife.  Their  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized at  Dillon,  Mont.,  on  July  22,  1891,  the 
year  of  his  graduation.  Mrs.  Burket  was  born  in 
Bannack,  the  first  territorial  capital  of  Montana, 
and  she  is  a  daughter  of  that  prominent  pioneer 


and  banker,  the  late  Isaac  Roe,  of  Bannack,  of 
whom  individual  memoir  is  entered  elsewhere  in 
this  volume.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burket  have  had  two 
children.  One  died  in  infancy,  the  survivor  being 
Alonzo  D.,  who  was  born  in  Dillon,  on  August  29, 
1893.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burket  are  zealous  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  he  is  a  deacon 
in  the  church  at  Bozeman.  They  are  prominent 
and  active  in  the  best  social  life  of  Bozeman, 
and  their  home  is  one  in  which  refined  courtesy 
is  ever  in  evidence. 


''PHOMAS  E.  BRADY,  a  prominent  attorney  of 
1  Great  Falls,  numbers  among  his  clentage  many 
of  the  largest  business  firms  in  the  state.  His  as- 
piration seems  to  be  to  rank  with  the  highest  in 
his  profession.  Perhaps  it  is  to  this  loyalty  that 
he  owes  so  much  of  the  undoubted  success  which 
he  has  achieved.  His  birthplace  is  the  parish  of 
St.  Antoine,  County  Huntingdon,  province  of 
Quebec,  where  he  was  born  on  July  31,  1857.  His 
father,  Philip  Brady,  born  in  Ireland  in  1819,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  came  to  Canada  and  located 
in  Huntington  county,  where  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Murphy,  a  native  of  Canada  and  of 
Irish  parentage.  Philip  Brady  then  settled  on  a 
farm,  annually  added  to  its  improvements  and 
there  reared  a  family  of  eleven  children,  of  whom 
Thomas  E.  was  the  seventh.  Two  of  the  number 
have  died.  On  April  11,  1892,  was  celebrated 
the  golden  wedding  of  the  honored  parents,  and 
they  are  still  living  lives  that  have  been  character- 
ized by  honest  industry  and  devotion  to  the  Cath- 
olic church. 

Reared  on  his  father's  farm  and  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  St.  Theresa  College,  Mr. 
Brady  graduated  from  the  latter  with  the  class  of 
1880.  Under  the  instruction  of  the  firm  of  Pal- 
mer, Weed  &  Smith,  of  Plattsburg,  X.  Y..  young 
Brady  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  year  of  his 
graduation.  He  was  an  industrious  as  well  as  a 
most  capable  student,  enthusiastic  in  his  love  for 
his  chosen  profession,  and  in  due  time  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  and  began  practice.  He  remained 
in  Plattsburg  until  November,  1886,  when  he  came 
to  Helena,  Mont.  He  remained  in  that  city  six 
months,  removing  to  Great  Falls  on  May  16,  1887. 
His  professional  career  has  been  one  of  continued 
success,  for  with  his  legal  abiHty  Mr.  Brady  com- 
bines rare  business  judgment,  and  his  various  in- 
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vestments  have  proved  almost  uniformly  profitable. 
Mining  and  sheepraising  have  proven  very  lucra- 
tive under  his  touch.  At  one  time  he  with  his 
associates  had  over  12,000  head  of  sheep.  His 
early  life  on  a  farm  inspired  him  with  a  keen  love 
for  horses  of  superior  breeds  and  he  has  indulged 
his  fancy  for  fine  horses  and  has  some  of  the  Bel- 
mont trotting  stock  of  which  he  may  be  justly 
proud.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Brady's  first  location  in 
Great  Falls  he  made  a  number  of  judicious  invest- 
ments in  real  estate.  This  land  has  greatly  ad- 
vanced in  value.  He  erected  the  residence  in  town 
which  he  and  his  wife  now  occupy  and  here  they  are 
surrounded  by  the  comforts  and  lu.xuries  of  life. 
In  the  year  1889  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  Mr.  Brady 
was  married  to  Miss  M.  E.  Chauvin,  daughter  of 
E.  Chauvin,  of  that  city.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, Lillian  M.,  William  T.  C.  and  C.  Lucite,  all 
born  in  Great  Falls. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brady  are  active  members  of  the 
Catholic  church.  Though  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
a  professional  politician  Mr.  Brady  is  a  pronounced 
Democrat  and  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic city  committee.  Yet  notwithstanding  his 
strong  political  convictions  he  declined  at  all  times 
nominations  tendered  him,  content  to  remain  a 
leader  m  the  legal  profession  that  he  loves  so  well. 
He  is  the  oldest  attorney  in  years  of  practice  in 
Cascade  county.  Mr.  Brady  was  associated  with 
Mr.  Freeman  in  1897-98  in  the  practice  of  law.  At 
present  he  is  the  general  solicitor  for  the  Great 
Falls  &  Canada  Railway,  the  Gait  Coal  Company 
and  other  corporations.  He  is  a  prominent  stock- 
holder and  promoter  of  the  Xeihart  Water  Com- 
pan\-,  which  owns  and  operates  the  electric  lighting- 
system  which  was  started  in  1892.  He  is  also  sec- 
retary of  the  company.  Of  this  his  brother  Wil- 
liam and  himself  obtained  the  franchise  for  the 
water  works  and  constructed  the  entire  system. 
He  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  land  and  irri- 
gating plant  at  Ashfieid,  in  A'alley  county.  It  is 
the  largest  one  in  the*  state  and  will  have  a  storage 
reservoir  covering  8,6oy  acres,  forty-three  miles  in 
circumference,  and  which  will  irrigate  26,250 
acres.  This  is  a  private  company,  composed  of 
Jacob  Switzer,  of  Helena,  David  W.  Bateman,  of 
Great  Falls,  and  Mr.  Brady.  They  also  own  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  land  upon  which  they  are 
starting  a  large  cattle  ranch.  Some  of  the  mines 
in  which  Mr.  Brady  is  at  present  interested  are  pro- 
ducers. He  has  large  interests  in  Teton  count\- 
in  the  line  of  cattle  ranches,  also  in  several  coal 
mines  in  the  state. 


ROCCO  CAMPANA.— A  native  of  the  glorious- 
little  republic  of  the  Alps,  the  land  of  Winkel- 
ried  and  William  Tell,  whose  people  draw  in  the 
spirit  of  liberty  with  the  very  air  they  breathe,  Roc- 
co  Campana,  late  of  Butte,  whose  untimely  death  at 
the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  left  a  void  in  the 
circle  of  his  acquaintances  which  will  not  soon  be 
filled,  brought  to  the  land  of  his  adoption  a  heart 
well  attuned  to  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  and  the 
genius  of  productive  labor  which  characterize  it. 
He  was  born  in  Switzerland  on  May  21,  1852,  the 
son  of  Philip  and  Johanna  Campana,  also  natives  of 
Switzerland.  His  father  was  a  skillful  tinner,  and 
a  man  of  standing,  being  mayor  of  his  town  and 
occupying  other  positions  of  authority.  Rocco  was 
graduated  at  the  public  schools  and  attended  the 
college  at  Lugano.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  came 
to  San  Francisco,  working  first  in  a  tinner's  shop, 
having  partially  learned  the  trade  with  his  father. 
Later  he  wori<ed  at  Salt  Lake  City  for  about  a 
year,  then  returned  to  San  Francisco  and  engaged 
in  business  for  himself.  Two  or  three  years  later 
he  removed  to  Reno,  Nev.,  in  1877,  and  there  con- 
ducted a  hotel.  From  Reno  he  went  in  1878  to 
Eureka  and  carried  on  a  saloon  for  four  years. 
After  this  he  was  engaged  in  various  kinds  of 
business  at  diflferent  places  until  1885,  when  he 
came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  and  opened  a  saloon.  Two 
years  later  he  sold  the  saloon  and  started  a  grocery, 
which  he  conducted  until  a  short  time  prior  to  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  February  13,  1898,  since 
which  time  it  has  been  carried  on  vigorously  and 
successfully  by  his  widow. 

Mr.  Campana  was  a  nnich  esteemed  member  of 
several  of  the  secret  fraternities.  He  belonged  to 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men  and  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen.  In  political  afifihations  he  was 
a  Republican,  took  an  active  interest  in  its  welfare. 
])ut  was  not  an  office  seeker.  He  was  married  in 
:87s  to  Miss  Pellegrina  Pescia,  a  native  of  Italy. 
They  had  twelve  children,  of  whom  Lizzie,  William 
and  Elizabeth  V.,  are  deceased,  and  Clara,  Walter 
R.,  Eugene,  Lena,  Sylvia,  Rocco,  Jr.,  Frank,  Philip 
and  Clementine  are  living.  Mrs.  Campana  has 
proven  herself  to  be  a  courageous  and  resourceful 
woman,  not  pining  over  her  bereavement  and  the 
difficulties  of  her  situation,  but  taking  firm  hold  of 
the  business  left  by  her  husband  and  the  duty  of 
raising  her  large  family  properly  and  has  put  into 
each  enough  energy,  common  sense  and  heroic  en- 
deavor to  win  marked  success  and  the  approbation 
of  her  friends  and  neighbors. 
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FELIX  CALLAXTIXE.— The  son  of  a  martial 
family,  a  native  of  Grant  county,  Incl,  where 
he  was  born  December  14,  1861,  Felix  Callan- 
tine  had  his  childhood  and  its  home  darkened  by 
the  dense  shadow  of  the  Civil  war,  wherein  his 
father  and  three  uncles  were  battling  in  defense 
of  the  Union.  His  parents  were  David  and  Mar- 
tha Ann  (Girton)  Callantine,  both  natives  of  Ohio, 
where  his  grandfather  was  also  born,  removing 
to  Grant  county,  Ind.,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and 
there  engaging  in  farming  during  the  remainder 
of  his  Hfe.  The  father  of  our  subject,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  enhsted  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  First  Indiana  Volunteers  and  served  actively 
until  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  He  was  then  taken 
sick,  but  after  a  suitable  furlough  returned  to 
his  regiment  and  took  part  in  all  its  subsequent 
engagements,  at  the  end  being  honorably  dis- 
charged. His  eldest  brother,  Henry  J.,  served 
in  the  Fortieth  Indiana,  under  Col.*  Blake,  enlist- 
ing in  1864  and  was  honorably  discharged  in  1865. 
Evan,  the  third  brother,  volunteered  and  served 
throughout  the  war,  being  in  Gen.  Burnside's  com- 
mand. William,  the  youngest  brother,  was  in 
the  Eighth  Indiana,  under  Col.  Shunk,  and  was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Winchester.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  our  subject's  father  removed  with  his 
family  to  Iowa,  where  Felix  received  his  element- 
ary education,  finishing  at  the  Pleasantville,  Iowa, 
high  school,  after  which  he  went  to  farming  and 
continued  at  the  business  until  1880,  when  he  came 
to  Montana  and  secured  employment  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  In 
1882  he  quit  the  service  of  the  railroad  and  began 
freighting  and  farming,  which  he  followed  until 
1888.  In  that  year  he  bought  another  person's 
right,  homesteaded  the  claim,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  for  his  present  extensive  ranch  of  1,640 
acres,  and  has  a  water  right  by  means  of  which  he 
irrigates  his  meadows,  gardens,  etc.,  and  with 
which  he  could  supply  the  necessary  water  to  a 
large  tract  of  country.  The  Pass  creek  runs  di- 
rectly through  his  land,  whereon  he  has  made 
many  improvements,  including  shade  trees  planted 
according  to  a  systematic  plan,  a  comfortable  resi- 
dence, good  barns  and  other  outbuildings. 

Mr.  Callantine  was  married  August  10,  1885, 
to  Miss  May  CofTman,  a  native  of  Missouri  and 
daughter  of  Flenry  CofTman,  who  came  to  Mon- 
tana with  his  family  in  1880,  locating  on  Pass 
creek.  Their  children  are  David  Henry,  Blanche 
Mav.  Felix  Earl,  Dewev  Miles  and  Dorothy  Marie. 


Mr.  Callantine  is  a  progressive,  representative 
man,  with  a  fine  home,  a  fine  ancestry,  a  fine  fam- 
ily and  an  unblemished  record  for  integrity.  He 
has  served  for  years  as  school  trustee,  and  been 
a  leading  man  in  his  neighborhood.  His  principal 
crop  on  his  farm  is  fall  wheat ;  but  he  usually  has 
from  TOO  to  300  head  of  well-bred  Durham  cattle. 


A  NGUS  CAMERON.— As  the  full  patronymic 
i\  of  our  subject  indicates,  he  comes  of  stanch 
old  Scottish  lineage,  and  possesses  those  sterling 
traits  of  character  which  have  made  the  Scottish 
race  a  prominent  factor  in  the  march  of  civilization, 
and  It  is  not  difficult  to  recall  many  of  the  deeds 
related  in  song  and  story  touching  the  clan  of 
Cameron  in  the  land  of  brown  heather  and  shaggy 
wood.  Mr.  Cameron  is  one  of  the  representative 
and  influential  ranchmen  of  Deer  Lodge  county, 
and  has  been  conspicuously  identified  with  mining 
in  different  localities  and  at  different  intervals.  He 
is  a  native  of  Stormouth,  province  of  Ontario. 
Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  the  loth  of  May, 
1836,  being  the  son  of  Hugh  and  Catherine  (Mc- 
hityre)  Cameron,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
Scotland.  The  father  came  to  Canada  when  a 
young  man,  and  there  devoted  his  attention  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1889.  His  marriage  to  Miss  Mclntyre  was  sol- 
emnized in  Canada,  where  she  still  maintains  her 
home. 

Angus  Cameron  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Canada,  whence  he  came  to  the  "states"  in  1868, 
remaining  for  a  time  in  Minnesota ;  thence  making 
the  long  journey  across  the  plains  to  Montana  in 
company  with  a  large  party  of  emigrants  who  had 
made  the  city  of  St.  Paul  their  rendezvous.  The 
trip  was  made  in  the  year  1869,  and  was  enlivened 
by  many  adventures  and  incidents  peculiar  to  such 
expeditions  in  the  pioneer  days.  Mr.  Cameron 
made  his  headquarters  in  Helena  for  some  time, 
and  at  varying  intervals  for  a  number  of  years  he 
devoted  his  attentions  to  mining  operations,  being 
well  known  as  a  successful  miner  in  various  sections 
of  the  state.  In  1888  he  began  farming  and  stock- 
raising  in  Lincoln  valley.  Deer  Lodge  county,  where 
he  now  has  a  finely  improved  and  very  arable  tract 
of  800  acres,  his  ranch  being  located  six  miles 
southwest  of  Lincoln  postoffice.  He  has  brought 
to  bear  the  most  progressive  methods  in  his  ranch- 
ing operations  and  his  efforts  have  been   attended 
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with  success.  He  is  one  of  the  most  popular  citi- 
zens of  this  section  of  the  state,  his  genial  person- 
ality and  sterling  character  having  made  him  friends 
equal  in  number  to  his  acquaintances.  He  is  un- 
married, but  at  his  ranch  home  a  most  cheery  hos- 
pitality is  extended,  and  there  is  usually  someone 
there  to  enjoy  the  same,  as  Mr.  Cameron  finds 
much  pleasure  in  entertaining  his  friends.  His 
brother,  Alexander,  is  a  neighbor  also  engaged  in 
ranching,  and  among  his  friends  bears  the  Scotch 
cognomen  of  "Sandy,"  evidencing  his  popularity 
m  the  community.  In  politics  Mr.  Cameron  sup- 
ports the  Republican  party  and  has  served  as  no- 
tary public. 


JACOB  CAROLUS.— This  successful,  progres- 
sive ranchman  and  farmer,  and  up-to-date,  wide- 
awake citizen,  is  a  native  of  Bavaria,  Germany, 
where  he  was  born  March  20,  1856,  the  son  of 
John  P.  Carolus,  and  of  an  excellent  4nother  whom 
he  lost  by  death  when  he  was  eight  years  old.  His 
father  removed  to  America  in  1864,  and  located  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  he  remained  four  years 
working  at  his  trade  of  shoemaking.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Montana,  coming  by  steamer  up  the 
Missouri  to  Fort  Benton,  and  from  there  overland 
to  Helena,  where  he  again  began  working  at  his 
trade ;  but  after  a  short  time  changed  his  residence 
to  Radersburg.  Here  he  opened  a  shop  and  did 
good  business  until  about  1880,  for  three  years  of 
the  time  being  also  postmaster  of  the  town.  In 
1880  he  determined  to  use  the  profits  of  his  business 
in  some  other  enterprise,  which  had  accumulated 
to  a  good  sum.  Accordingly  he  engaged  in  stock- 
raising,  making  his  headquarters  at  Horseshoe,  near 
Magpie,  where  he  had  a  !iay  ranch,  liarns.  corrals 
and  other  necessary  appliances  for  the  purpose.  He 
continued  in  the  cattle  business  until  1899,  otten 
having  on  his  ranch  at  one  time  more  than  500 
head.  In  that  year  he  sold  out,  and  since  then  has 
not  pursued  the  business  actively  himself,  leaving 
it  to  his  son.  He  has,  however,  been  adding  to  his 
possessions,  having  bought,  in  lyoo,  the  Aldrid 
ranch,  four  miles  from  Bozeman,  also  the  Radford 
place  in  the  same  district.  He  now  owns  320 
acres  of  upland,  on  which  the  principal  crop  is 
winter  wheat,  that  is  produced  in  great  abundance. 
Jacob  Carolus,  the  subject  of  this  narrative,  spent 
his  school  days  at  St.  Joseph,  INIo.,  and  on  leaving 
school  engaged  in  farming  until  the  spring  of  1870. 
when  he  and  liis  brother  came  to  Montana  bv  boat 


and  joined  their  father  at  Radersburg  Some  time 
after  arriving  there  he  learned  the  blacksmith's 
trade,  and  started  to  work  at  it  in  Helena,  remaining 
there  some  three  or  four  years.  In  1876  he  joined 
an  expedition  to  the  Black  Hills,  but  his  health 
began  to  fail  and  he  remained  but  four  months,  re- 
turning to  Minnesota,  where  he  resided  two  years. 
August  21,  1878,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary 
Strong,  a  native  of  New  York  state,  of  German 
parentage.  They  have  five  children :  George, 
Charles,  John  and  Rose  and  Alice,  twins.  Another 
daughter,  Barbara,  died  in  infancy.  By  a  second 
marriage  to  Miss  Marie  Specht,  of  Minnesota, 
which  occurred  February  12,  1898,  he  has  two  chil- 
dren :  Arta  Marie  and  William  H.  In  1880  Mr. 
Carolus  returned  from  Minnesota  to  Montana  and 
joined  his  father  in  the  cattle  business,  taking  up  a 
ranch  of  his  own  on  the  Flathead,  which  he  worked 
until  1894,  then  sold  it  and  located  on  the  Fort 
Ellis  reservation,  also  purchasing  state  land,  hav- 
ing now  200  acres  in  wheat.  In  addition  he  cul- 
tivates his  father's  land,  and  has  100  acres  of  that 
in  wheat. 

Mr.  Carolus  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  the  American  Yeomen.  He  is  a  man  of 
energy,  intelligence  and  progressive  methods,  has 
a  fine  property,  improved  with  first  rate  buildings 
and  equipped  with  all  the  necessary  machinery  and 
appurtenances  of  a  well  ordered  farm,  and  is  doing 
his  part  in  all  respects  to  make  it  productive  and 
profitable.  He  also  gives  due  attention  to  all  mat- 
ters aflfecting  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  is 
regarded  by  his  fellow  citizens  as  a  good,  substan- 
tial and  enterprising  man,  worthy  of  high  and  cor- 
dial esteem. 


K'  D^^■ARD  CARDWELL.— A  Canadian  by  na- 
I  tivity,  and  showing  in  his  career  the  productive 
and  progressive  traits  of  the  thrifty  people  of  his 
country,  Edward  Cardwell  has  proven  to  be  one  of 
the  useful  and  enterprising  citizens  to  whom  Mon- 
tana owes  so  much  of  her  past  progress  and  pres- 
ent prosperity.  He  was  born  near  Peterborough, 
( )nlario.  February  18,  1850,  the  son  of  William 
and  Catherine  (Wilson)  Cardwell,  natives  of  Ire- 
land, who  came  to  Canada  when  young.  There  the 
father  followed  farming  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  1897,  at  Mt.  Forrest,  Ontario,  where  the 
mother  is  still  living.  He  attended  school  at  the 
village  of  Drew,  near  Mt.  Forrest,  remaining  at 
home  assisting  on  the   farm  until  he  was  twenty 
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years  old;  and  then,  in  1871,  crossing  into  the 
L'nitcd  States,  locating  at  Lapeer,  Mich.,  where 
he  passed  one  winter  working  in  the  lumber  camps, 
after  which  he  came  to  Montana,  making  his  way 
across  the  plains  by  driving  the  loose  stock  of 
Simon  Pepin,  a  Montana  pioneer  now  living  at 
Havre.  From  his  arrival  in  Montana  in  the  spring 
of  1872  until  1874  he  worked  on  the  ranch  of  his 
uncle,  Edward  Cardwell,  at  the  mouth  of  Boulder 
river,  and  from  there  he  went  to  Alder  gulch,  and 
passed  his  summers  in  mining  and  his  winters  in 
the  cattle  busmess  for  six  years.  In  the  mean- 
time, in  1878,  he  placed  300  head  of  his  cattle  at 
Sweet  Grass,  Gallatin  county,  near  Big  Timber, 
moved  them  in  1879  to  White  Beaver,  and  in  1880 
to  Countrj'man's  Bottom,  near  Merrill,  on  the 
> Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  forty-nine  miles  from 
Billings.  Here  he  located  a  homestead,  and  has 
since  purchased  surrounding  land  until  he  now 
has  a  magnificent  ranch  of  20,000  acres  devoted 
to  raising  high  grade  sheep  and  cattle,  he  being  one 
of  the  largest  stock  producers  in  this  section  of  the 
state.  He  also  has  700  acres  four  miles  west  of 
Billings,  on  which  he  raises  hay  and  grain  for  his 
stock.  His  residence  is  in  Billings,  where  he  has 
a  pleasant  home  that  is  a  CL-nter  of  generous  hos- 
pitality. 

In  politics  Mr.  Cardwell  is  a  Republican,  and  has 
done  yeoman  service  in  behalf  of  his  party.  He 
has  not  sought  office,  but  served  as  county  com- 
missioner of  Yellowstone  county  from  1893  to 
1897.  He  was  united  in  marriage  with  Sarah 
Conolly,  a  native  of  Harrison,  Ontario,  where  the 
marriage  was  solemnized  in  1884.  They  have  two 
children  living :  Edna,  aged  fifteen,  and  Zella,  aged 
five.  Another  daughter,  Martha,  died  at  her  birth 
in   1886. 


GEORGE  W.  CARTER.— The  progressive, 
wide-awake  and  enterprising  citizen  and  ranch- 
man of  Gallatin  county  whose  name  inaugurates 
this  sketch  is  a  native  of  Sullivan  county,  Mo., 
where  he  was  born  April  20,  1858,  a  son  of  John 
C.  and  Elizabeth  (Mathews)  Carter,  the  former 
a  native  of  Clinton,  Ohio,  and  the  latter  of  On- 
tario. Canada.  His  father  as  a  young  man  re- 
moved from  his  native  state  to  Keokuk,  Iowa, 
where  he  was  married  and  remained  some  six  or 
seven  \ears,  going  from  there  to  Sullivan  county. 
Mo.,  remaining  some  years,  working  at  the  trade 
of  carriage  making  which  he  had  learned  in  Ohio. 


In  i860  he  gathered  his  family  and  effects  to- 
gether and  made  the  long  trip  across  the  plains 
to  Colorado,  locating  about  thirty-five  miles  from 
Denver.  For  ten  years  he  was  actively  and  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  farming  and  mining,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  returned  to  his  old  home  in 
Missouri.  In  1876  he  started  overland,  by  means 
of  a  mule  team,  to  Montana.  The  Indians  were 
fighting  ninety  miles  north  of  his  route  but  gave 
him  no  trouble.  He  came  direct  to  the  Gallatin 
valley,  and  located  on  a  farm  four  miles  west  of 
Bozeman,  having  first  spent  some  time  in  saw- 
milling.  He  remained  on  the  farm  four  years  and 
then  sold  out,  again  engaging  in  mining  and  pros- 
pecting, first  on  Red  Blufif  and  later  at  Butte. 
Here  he  was  very  successful  after  some  eight 
months,  striking  the  Ground  Squirrel  copper  lode, 
in  which  he  and  a  partner  had  a  half  interest  which 
they  disposed  of  for  $75,000.  He  then  went  to  Cas- 
per, Wy.,  and  spent  the  summer  searching  for  a 
mine  which  he  had  discovered  some  years  before, 
but  although  finding,  after  considerable  difficulty, 
the  cabin  he  had  previously  occupied,  he  was  un- 
able to  find  any  trace  of  the  lead.  He  is  now 
engaged  in  expert  work  for  prospectors  and  miners 
in  the  neighborhood  of  North  Yakima,  Wash., 
for  which  he  receives  a  large  salary,  being  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  on  matters  of  mining  propt 
vrty. 

George  W.  Carter,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Col- 
orado and  Missouri.  In  1878  he  started  in  busi- 
ness for  himself,  taking  a  contract  to  furnish 
charcoal  for  a  smelter  at  Glendale  in  this  state, 
hut  only  held  the  job  a  short  time  owing  to  an 
accident  which  destroyed  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes.  After  this  he  spent  four  years  in  freighting 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  with  good  profit; 
one  year  in  running  a  threshing  outfit  near  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  and  one  at  lumbering  in  Humboldt 
county,  Cal.  At  this  time  he  returned  to  Montana, 
and  engaged  in  running  a  threshing  outfit  for  the 
next  three  years,  then  sold  out  and  went  to  farm- 
ing, locating  first  on  a  ranch  of  480  acres  on  the 
west  side  of  the  West  Gallatin,  which  he  sold  in 
1896;  rented  for  a  year  and,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  leased  the  Dawes  ranch  of  320  acres  near 
Salesville,  on  which  he  is  still  living,  prosperous  in 
securing  the  rewards  of  his  skillful  labor  and  in- 
telligent husbandry  in  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley  and  hay. 

In  1888  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Todd, 
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a  native  of  Missouri,  but  descended  from  distin  ■ 
guished  old  Tennessee  stock.  They  have  one  son, 
Arnold  B.,  born  November  14,  1889.  Her  uncle, 
Jerry  Mitchell,  was  in  a  party  which  crossed  the 
plains  in  1863  to  Virginia  City,  of  which  a  tragic 
occurrence  is  related.  One  man  in  the  party  de- 
clared he  would  kill  the  first  Indian  squaw  he  saw. 
The  others  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  threat, 
but  he  carried  it  out.  Then  the  Indians  came  to 
the  train  in  force  and  demanded  his  surrender,  and 
although  his  father  and  brothers  were  in  the  train 
they  were  obliged  to  give  him  up.  The  Indians 
took  him  a  short  distance  from  the  train  and 
skinned  him  alive,  then  brought  the  quivering  body 
back  to  his  friends.  He  was  still  alive  and  lived 
long  enough  to  tell  them  that  the  skinning  about 
the  finger  nails  was  the  most  painful  part  of  the 
operation.  He  died  a  few  minutes  later  and  was 
buried  on  Rawhide  creek  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  Carter  belongs  to  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World  and  the  American  Yeomen.  He  has  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  local  afifairs  and  is  serving  at 
this  time  as  a  school  trustee.  He  is  a  very  pro- 
gressive citizen,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  all 
who  know  him.  Recently  he  has  purchased  the 
Gaskell  farm,  three  miles  west  of  Salesville,  which 
he  is  improving  for  the  purpose  of  stockraising. 
He  usually  keeps  100  head,  shorthorns  being  his 
favorites  in  cattle  and  Hambletomans  in  horses. 


DONALD  CAMPBELL,  U.  D.,  of  Butte,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  and  extensive  practitioners 
in  the  Butte  countr}-,  was  born  in  Inverness  county. 
Nova  Scotia,  on  November  i,  1862,  the  son  of 
Hugh  E.  and  Catherine  (McDonald)  Campbell,  na- 
tives of  the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Southerland, 
Scotland,  and  brought  to  Nova  Scotia  in  infancy, 
where  they  were  reared,  educated  and  married. 
The  father  is  a  farmer,  still  living  on  the  homestead. 
The  mother  died  in  February,  1894.  The  Doctor 
was  the  sixth  of  ten  children.  He  grew  to  manhood 
in  his  native  place,  working  on  the  farm  in  summer 
and  attending  the  nearby  district  schools  in  winter. 
When  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  longed  for 
something  different  from  life  on  the  farm  and  set 
out  to  find  it,  armed  only  with  his  limited  education, 
stout  heart  and  resourceful  mind.  He  went  to 
Massachusetts  and  secured  employment  in  the  hos- 
pitals for  the  insane  at  Worcester  and  Danvers. 
Being  engaged  in  this  work  for  six  vears  and  see- 


ing many  distressing  phases  of  suffering  humanity, 
he  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  relief  of  that 
suffering,  and  in  1888  entered  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 

He  was  graduated  in  1891  with  a  better  prepar- 
ation for  his  work  than  have  most  young  physicians 
because  of  his  extensive  hospital  experience.  Even 
during  his  attendance  at  the  university  he  passed 
his  vacations  working  in  the  hospitals  of  Boston. 
W'lien  the  doors  of  his  alma  mater  closed  behind 
him,  and  the  wide  world  spread  out  before  him 
with  its  multitude  of  places  wherein  to  locate  he 
made  choice  of  the  great  new  state  of  Montana 
and  purchasing  a  second-class  ticket,  which  almost 
exhausted  his  slender  means,  he  arrived  in  Butte  in 
the  spring  of  1892,  with  good  health,  good  spirits 
and  high  hopes,  but  with  no  money.  Passing  a 
creditable  examination  before  the  state  medical 
board,  he  entered  at  once  upon  active  medical  prac- 
tice. He  was  truly  educated  for  his  work.  He 
knew  how  to  do,  what  to  do  and  when  to  do,  and 
stood  ready  with  a  hearty  will  to  do  whatever  came 
his  way  in  the  line  of  duty.  The  result  was  that 
he  was  soon  established  as  one  of  the  largely  useful, 
not  to  say  indispensable,  factors  of  the  community, 
growing  into  popular  favor  and  a  fair  share  of  its 
rewards.  He  is  assiduous  in  devotion  to  his  pro- 
fessional work  in  his  rapidly  increasing  practice, 
not  only  giving  all  the  time  necessary  to  its  daily 
details,  but  expending  much  of  the  residue  in  study 
and  research. 

He  has  always  been  an  earnest  believer  in  fre- 
quent communication  among  the  members  of  any 
craft,  comparison  of  views,  relation  of  experiences 
and  interchange  of  thought.  And  therefore  he 
has  welcomed  everything  in  the  way  of  a  service- 
able organization  of  the  medical  fiaternity,  both 
local  and  general.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  American  and  Rocky  Mountain  Interstate  Med- 
ical Associations,  having  been  recording  secretary 
for  the  year  1900  in  the  latter,  and  delegate  repre- 
senting the  state  in  the  former  for  the  last  four 
years.  He  is  also  a  charter  member  of  the  Silver 
Bow  County  Medical  Association,  of  which  he  is 
the  vice-president.  During  the  last  four  years  he 
has  been  the  local  surgeon  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Medico- 
Legal  Society  of  New  York  and  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  International  Railway  Surgeons.  He  is  also 
medical  examiner  for  the  Equitable  and  the  MutuaJ 
Life  Companies  of  New  York,  and  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual.     He  is  a  member  of  the  ]\[asonic 
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fraternity  in  blue  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery, 
and  is  a  noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  belongs 
also  to  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Elks.  He  affiliates 
politically  with  the  Republican  party.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell was  married  March  15,  1893,  at  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  to  Miss  Jessie  F.  Jeffrey,  a  native  of  Nova 
Scotia,  reared  and  educated  at  Hartford,  Conn. 
They  have  an  adopted  son,  Edward  (Lyman) 
Campbell. 


JOHN  A.  CANNON.— The  annalist  with  a  spark 
of  imagination  in  his  soul  never  tires  of  re- 
counting the  story  of  the  redemption  of  America's 
primeval  wilderness  and  its  reduction  to  fruitful- 
ness  under  the  vigorous  hand  of  the  hardy  pio- 
neer. Westward,  always  westward,  moved  the  army 
of  axemen,  and  still  before  them  bowed  the  cen- 
tury-crowned monarchs  of  the  forest  and  still  re- 
ceded the  unreturning  tide  of  Red  Men.  At  first 
the  untrodden  fields  of  Ohio  were  the  far  frontier ; 
then  the  Mississippi  stopped  the  onward  course  for 
a  day.  But  now  all  lands  between  the  mighty 
oceans  have  been  laid  under  tribute  to  man's  ne- 
cessity, and  all  are  yielding  generously  at  his  com- 
mand. James  and  Mary  (Trimble)  Cannon,  the 
parents  of  John  Alexa.nder  Cannon,  were  children 
of  two  of  the  early  settlers  in  Harrison  county, 
Ohio,  and  were  born  and  reared  on  adjoining 
farms.  The  Cannons  were  emigrants  from  Mary- 
land, and  the  Trimbles  from  Pennsylvania,  being 
of  Scotch  descent.  The  farms  on  which  they  set- 
tled were  held  sacredly  in  the  families  for  genera- 
tions, there  being  only  one  transfer  of  the  Can- 
non farm  prior  to  its  coming  into  that  name  and 
none  for  a  long  time  afterward.  James  Cannon  war, 
a  farmer  all  of  his  mature  life.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  state  militia  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  war,  he  went  with  his  company  into  active 
service  in  defense  of  the  Union  ;  but  serious  illness 
brought  his  early  discharge.  Three  of  his  brothers 
served  with  credit  throughout  the  war.  He  died 
on  the  old  homestead  on  February  13,  1899,  where 
his  widow  is  still  living. 

On  this  old  homestead  J.  A.  Cannon  was  born 
and  reared.  He  first  saw  the  light  of  day  there  on 
September  2,  1853.  The  public  schools  furnished 
his  preliminary  education,  which  was  supplemented 
by  a  course  at  Franklin  College,  an  institution  of 
great  local  celebi'ity,  located  at  New  Athens  in  his 
native   county   of   Harrison.      In   April,    1877,   he 


started  for  Yreka,  Cal.,  going  by  rail  as  far  as 
Omaha,  and  there  taking  an  emigrant  train,  reach- 
ing his  destination  after  ten  days  of  monotonous 
journeying.  After  remaining  there  only  a  month, 
he  started  overland  with  cattle,  sheep  and  horses 
for  Montana,  having  a  small  interest  in  the  herd. 
He  arrived  at  Bannock  on  his  birthday,  Septem- 
ber 2,  and  remained  there  about  a  year,  caring  for 
the  stock.  When  the  Utah  Northern,  the  first 
railroad  in  Montana,  was  under  construction,  he 
moved  a  building  from  Watson,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  canyon,  to  the  present  site  of  Dillon.  This 
was  in  August,  1880,  and  his  was  the  first  house  on 
the  town  site,  and  was  put  there  before  the  railroad 
reached  the  place.  He  stayed  there  about  a  year, 
very  profitably  furnishing  meat  for  the  men  em- 
ployed on  the  railroad.  In  July,  1881,  he  removed 
to  Butte  and  began  contracting  and  building,  fre- 
quently employing  as  many  as  thirty-five  men. 
In  this  business  he  was  very  successful,  and  ac- 
cumulated a  snug  sum  of  money.  But  in  the 
winter  of  1883-4  he  joined  the  disastrous  stam- 
pede to  Couer  d'Alene.  He  got  back  to  Butte 
on  Easter  Sunday,  in  April,  1884,  having  lost  all 
his  ^^loney  but  counting  himself  fortunate  in  having 
saved  his  life.  And,  as  if  fate  were  trying  him  by 
a  series  of  misfortunes,  on  the  4th  of  July  follow- 
ing, at  the  grand  stand  on  the  race  track,  he  fell 
and  broke  one  of  his  legs,  incapacitating  him  for 
any  great  activity  or  manual  labor. 

The  next  year  he  started  a  real  estate  business 
which  he  has  since  followed  with  close  attention 
and  devotion,  and  has  been  rewarded  therefor 
with  large  returns.  Property  has  come  to  him 
apparently  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  in  reaHty 
as  the  result  of  careful  business  methods  and  judi- 
cious investments.  He  has  always  had  an  abound- 
ing faith  in  the  future  greatness  of  Butte  and  in  its 
steady  progress  toward  that  end,  and  has  recom- 
mended it  as  a  good  place  to  others.  He  made  his 
faith  good  by  putting  his  money  into  its  develop- 
ment, and  has  helped  more  people  to  homes  by 
selling  out  additions  to  the  city  than  any  other  man. 
Silver  Bow  Park,  Mayflower,  South  Park  and 
South  Park  No.  2,  are  among  the  additions  he  has 
made  to  the  area  of  the  city.  He  still  has  interests 
in  all  of  them,  and  in  the  last  he  owns  the  greater 
part.  It  is  within  two  miles  of  the  center  of  the 
city,  has  street  car  facilities  and  other  improvements 
in  progress.  He  owns  an  interest  in  2,200  lots  there, 
but  does  not  expect  to  hold  them  long,  as  the  loca- 
tion is  in  the  vicinity  of  new  mines  which  are  rapid- 
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ly  ileveloping.  His  business  covers  a  very  large 
number  of  transfers,  but  there  has  never  yet  been 
found  a  flaw  in  any  deed,  it  being  his  unvarying  rule 
to  so  conduct  his  transactions  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  complaint  or  criticism.  He  is  also  largely  inter- 
ested in  minmg  operations,  having  more  than  100 
acres  of  quartz  lands  patented  to  him  in  different 
localities. 

In  politics  Mr.  Cannon  is  an  ardent  and  active 
Republican.  He  is  always  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  his  party  and  always  giving  its  affairs 
earnest  and  intelligent  attention.  In  the  hot  fight 
for  the  location  of  the  state  capital  he  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  at  Butte  which  had  charge  of  the 
Helena  interests,  and  the  good  work  he  accomplished 
in  that  contest  can  be  inferred  from  the  result.  He 
also  consented  in  1887  and  1888  to  forego  the  ur- 
gent demands  of  his  business  in  a  measure  and 
serve  his  people  as  treasurer  of  the  city.  He  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  office  in  a  way  which 
met  the  approval  of  citizens  without  regard  to  po- 
litical or  other  affiliations.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Order  of  Elks,  and  a  thirty-second-degree  Mason, 
being  also  a  noble  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  Algeria 
temple  at  Helena.  All  the  social,  charitable,  educa- 
tional and  mercantile  interests  of  Butte  have  Mr. 
Cannon's  zealous  and  helpful  support.  His  citizen- 
ship is  of  the  kind  which  carries  a  dual  blessing. 
It  builds  and  it  adorns,  it  is  productive  and  elevat- 
ing. 


1  OHN  V.  CARROLL,  M.  D.,  of  Fort  Benton. 
J  holds  prestige  not  only  as  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  and  representative  citizens  of  Choteau 
county,  but  is  also  so  prominently  identified  with 
the  material  and  industrial  interests  of  this  section 
of  the  state.  Dr.  Carroll  is  a  native  son  of  the 
national  jnetropolis,  having  been  born  in  New 
York  city,  on  February  14,  1854,  the  son  of  James 
and  Mary  B.  (Welch)  Carroll,  natives  of  the  Emer- 
ald Isle,  whence  they  emigrated  in  1846,  and 
located  in  New  York  city,  where  they  passed  the 
residue  of  their  lives. 

John  V.  Carroll  received  his  early  education  in 
the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  his  native  city 
after  which  he  continued  his  studies  for  one  year 
in  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College,  and  later  matric- 
ulated in  Washington  and  Lee  University,  at  Lex- 
ington, Va.,  where  he  continued  his  literary  edu- 
cational work  for  one  year.  Having  determined 
to    make    the    practice    of   medicine    his    vocation 


in  life  he  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  where  he 
graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1886;  in  the 
meanwhile  attending  the  clinical  lectures  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital  for  four  years.  Thus  thoroughly  pre- 
pared for  the  practical  work  of  his  profession.  Dr. 
Carroll  entered  upon  his  professional  career  under 
conditions  not  usually  attending  the  young  prac- 
titioner. From  1879  until  1888  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  government  as  physician  and  surgeon 
at  Fort  Assinniboine ;  but  later,  on  July  18,  1888, 
he  assumed  a  position  in  the  Indian  service  at 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  reservation,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  his  profession  until  Septem- 
ber, 1894,  when  he  resigned  and  returned  to  New 
York.  There  he  completed  a  post-graduate  course 
in  New  York  University  and  University  of  Mich- 
igan. In  1895  he  returned  to  Montana  and  located 
at  Fort  Benton  and  again  entered  upon  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  is  still  en- 
gaged, being  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  thor- 
ough and  skillful  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
state  and  retaining  a  fine  and  lucrative  practice.  The 
year  in  which  he  located  at  Fort  Benton  the  Doctor 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  Stockman's  Na- 
tional Bank,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  principal 
stockholders  and  at  the  present  time  is  president  of 
the  Fort  Benton  Sheep  Company,  which  is  engaged 
in  growing  sheep  upon  a  most  extensive  scale.  The 
Doctor  is  also  individually  engaged  in  the  raising 
of  cattle,  while  his  real  estate  interests  in  the 
county  are  of  wide  scope.  He  owns  much  valuable 
realty  in  the  village  of  Chinook,  being  one  of  the 
purchasers  of  property  in  that  town  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation. 

The  Doctor  served  three  years  as  county  physi- 
cian ;  in  1899  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  office  of  county  clerk  and  in  1900  was  promi- 
nently mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  state  treasurer. 
He  gives  an  unswerving  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  has  contributed  materially  to  the 
promotion  of  its  cause  in  a  local  way ;  he  being 
prominent  in  its  councils,  not  only  in  Choteau 
county  but  also  in  the  state.  In  religion  Dr.  Car- 
roll holds  to  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  church, 
in  which  he  was  reared  and  of  which  he  is  a  com- 
municant, and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of 
St.  Clare's  Hospital,  at  Fort  Benton,  conducted 
under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the  Providence 
Sisters.  The  Doctor  is  a  man  of  fine  intellectual 
and  executive  powers,  is  a  thorough  devotee  of 
his  profession,  which  he  has  honored  by  his  able 
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and  worthy  services,  and  as  a  business  man  his 
alert  and  progressive  ideas  have  conserved  the 
success  of  every  enterprise  with  which  he  has 
identified  himself.  On  September  25,  1882,  Dr. 
Carroll  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Matilda 
Simpson,  daughter  of  Simon  and  Mary  I.  Simpson, 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  four 
children:  John  V.,  Jr.,  Charles  S.,  James  M.  and 
Grace  M. 


HON.  TIMOTHY  W.  RROSNAX  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  prominent  residents  and 
business  men  of  Great  Falls.  He  was  the  son  of 
John  and  Kate  (Neehily)  Brosnan,  and  was  born 
at  Athens,  Ohio,  on  December  13,  1854,  na- 
tives of  Ireland.  John  Brosnan  was  born  in 
the  picturesque  and  classic  Killarney,  and  in 
1852  came  to  the  United  States,  and  was  em- 
ployed on  the  Hocking  A^alley  Railroad  during  its 
construction,  and  for  many  years  thereafter  he  was 
a  pioneer  contractor  in  the  railroad  operations  of 
the  middle  west  and  in  Minnesota.  His  death  oc- 
curred March  31,  1899. 

Timothy  W.  Brosnan  was  an  only  child  and  his 
mother  died  when  he  was  four  years  old.  He  at- 
tained manhood  in  its  different  stages  in  Tennessee, 
Massachusetts  and  southern  and  eastern  states.  In 
1881  he  came  to  Leadville,  Colo.,  but  shortly  after- 
wards came  to  Helena,  and  was  at  first  employed 
on  a  ranch  in  Prickly  Pear  valley.  In  1882  he 
went  to  Chicago  and  remained  three  years,  en- 
gaged in  the  shoe  trade.  In  1885  he  removed  to 
Minneapolis,  where  he  was  in  the  same  business 
until  1889,  and  then  came  to  Great  Falls,  which 
was  just  emerging  from  the  rural  conditions  of  an 
embryotic  western  town.  Here  he  opened  a  retail 
clothing  house,  popularly  known  as  the  "Hub," 
under  the  firm  name  of  Thisted  &  Brosnan,  and 
successfully  conducted  this  profitable  enterprise 
until  his  death  on  August  13,  1897.  He  was  also 
interested  in  mining  properties  in  the  vicinity  of 
Barker,  and  he  also  owned  a  valuable  ranch  on  the 
]\Tissouri,  seven  miles  from  Great  Falls. 

Mr.  Brosnan  was  a  Populi.st,  and  on  that  ticket 
he  was  elected  to  the  Fourth  Montana  legislature 
as  senator  from  Cascade  county  in  1894.  and  he 
was  re-elected  in  1896.  Although  one  of  the 
"merchant  class,"  Mr.  Brosnan  was  always  an 
active  leader  in  labor  circles,  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  for  three  years 
he  was  master  workman  for  Minnesota.     He  was 


a  member  of  the  \\'oodmen  of  the  World  and  also 
a  devout  Catholic.  On  November  3,  1897,  Mr. 
Brosnan  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  i\Iina 
Beushleim,  of  Minnesota.  Her  parents  were 
Andrew  and  Margaret  (Trump)  Beushleim,  both 
natives  of  Germany,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1852.  They  at  first  settled  in  Iowa  but  in  1855 
removed  to  Minneapolis,  where  they  both  died. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  M.  Brosnan  had  three  children, 
Florence  E.,  Katherine  and  Gerald.  The  most  im- 
portant and  successful  portion  of  the  career  of  Mr. 
Brosnan  occurred  in  Montana.  He  came  to  the 
state  with  a  total  wealth  of  $500,  and  by  industrv, 
his  business  ability,  economy,  and  the  action  of 
those  sterling  qualities  of  manhood  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  the  highest  to  a  measure,  he  accumulated 
a  handsome  fortune.  In  his  home  city  of  Great 
Falls  Mr.  Brosnan  possessed  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  the  community,  and  in  the  municipal 
welfare  of  that  city  he  ever  took  the  liveliest 
interest. 


pOL.  OLIVER  P.  CHISHOLM,  an  honored 
V,'  citizen  of  Bozeman,  Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  is 
a  native  of  Wisconsin,  having  been  born  in  Hazel 
Green,  Grant  county,  on  September  18,  1843.  His 
father,  Robert  B.  Chisholm,  was  born  in  Delaware 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  during  his  entire  business  life 
was  prominently  identified  with  mining  operations, 
having  been  one  of  the  first  to  engage  in  the 
mining  of  lead  in  Wisconsin,  where  he  had  re- 
moved in  1838.  In  1852  he  drove  a  wagon  from 
Wisconsin  to  Minnesota,  locating  on  a  tract  of 
government  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town 
of  Oronoco,  Olmstead  county,  and  within  one  and 
a  half  miles  from  his  place  he  discovered  the  first 
gold  ever  brought  to  light  in  Minnesota.  In  1863 
he  purchased  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Hgin,  111., 
removing  thereto,  but  eventually  selling  the  land 
as  the  site  for  the  state  insane  asylum.  Prior  to 
this,  in  1850,  Robert  B.  Chisholm  crossed  the 
jilains  from  Benton,  Wis.,  to  California,  and  at  Salt 
Lake  City  he  met  Brigham  Young,  and  remained 
in  the  city  of  Latter-day  Saints  until  early  in  185 1, 
when  he  continued  his  journey  to  the  Golden  state, 
returning  to  his  home  the  same  fall.  Again,  in 
i86o  or  in  1861,  did  he  make  the  trip  to  California, 
returning  home  in  1863,  and  then  removing  with 
his  family  to  Winona,  Minn.,  where  our  subject 
and  his  brother,  William  W.,  learned  the  printer's 
trade,  the  former  in  the  office  of  the  old  Winona 
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Republican,  and  the  latter  in  the  Argus  office.  In 
1864  the  family  established  themselves  in  a  per- 
manent home  in  Elgin,  III,  which  the  father  soon 
k'ft  for  the  purpose  of  making  another  trip  to  the 
west.  On  this  expedition  he  located  the  celebrated 
Emma  mine,  known  to  mining  men  of  all  coun- 
tries. His  identification  with  mining  thus  caused 
Robert  B.  Chisholm  to  frequently  pass  back  and 
forth  between  his  home  and  the  scenes  of  his  min- 
ing operations.  In  the  centennial  year  he  located, 
and  became  the  principal  owner  of  the  Centennial 
Eureka  mine  in  Utah,  which  was  placed  in  charge 
of  his  son,  \\  illiam  W.,  now  president  of  the  Bank 
of  Commerce,  Salt  Lake  City.  William  W.  Chis- 
holm really  discovered  the  body  of  ore  which  made 
the  Emma  mine  famous,  since  he,  in  company  with 
a  Swede  minehelper,  was  engaged  m  drilling  in  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  when  the  drill  had  passed 
through  to  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  it  suddenly 
passed  through  and  out  of  sight.  This  unexpected 
result  led  to  the  breaking  away  of  the  rock  for  the 
purpose  of  investigation,  and  they  thus  discovered 
the  vast  body  of  ore,  from  which  the  first  silver  ore 
was  sent  to  Swansea,  England,  resulting  in  the 
sale  of  the  mine  by  our  subject's  father  for  over 
$350,000.  Later  the  property  was  purchased  by  an 
English  syndicate,  paying  therefor  several  million 
dollars,  this  transaction  leading  to  much  litigation. 
The  other  great  mine,  the  Centennial  Eureka,  paid 
$2,956,000  in  dividends  before  it  was  sold,  and  at 
the  present  time  negotiations  are  in  progress  for 
the  sale  of  the  property  in  England  for  a  considera- 
tion of  $5,000,000.  It  may  be  said  without  reserva- 
tion that  Robert  B.  Chisholm  and  his  two  sons, 
William  W.  and  Oliver  P.,  have  owned  and  devel- 
oped mines  from  Mexico  to  the  Cape  Nome  dis- 
trict in  i\laska,  where  the  brothers  now  have  valu- 
able claims.  Not  long  ago  Col.  O.  P.  Chisholm 
was  in  British  Columbia,  and  there  encountered 
a  man  who  had  gone  into  Canada  from  California 
in  company  with  his  father,  Robert  II.  Chisholm, 
in  1865.  One  of  his  latest  mining  enterprises  is 
an  investment  in  a  great  deposit  of  corundum  and 
aluminum  on  .the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  He 
and  Charles  A.  Towne,  of  Minnesota,  are  associ- 
ated together  with  others  in  the  Minnesota  Abras- 
ive Company,  owning  this  property.  Mr.  Chisholm 
has  photographs  showing  the  immense  ore  beds  in 
sight.  One  of  them  is  1,100  feet  wide,  one  mile 
long  and  several  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  150,000,000  tons  of  ore 
above    the    surface    of    the    ground.      This    de- 


posit contains  twenty-four  per  cent,  metallic  alum- 
inum. It  is  without  question  the  greatest  deposit 
of  mineral  in  the  world. 

The  mother  of  Col.  Chisholm  died  at  the  home 
in  Elgin,  Ills.,  April  26,  1878,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
nine  years,  and  after  the  loss  of  his  cherished  and 
devoted  companion  the  father  disposed  of  the 
fine  home  and  removed  to  California,  purchasing  a 
valuable  place  at  Oakland,  which  continued  to  be 
his  home  until  his  death,  June  30,  1891,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine  years,  his  remains  being  taken  back 
to  Elgin,  III.,  where  they  were  laid  to. rest  beside 
those  of  the  wife  and  mother,  who  had  been  to 
him  a  devoted  companion  and  true  helpmeet.  The 
maiden  name  of  the  mother  of  Col.  Chisholm  was 
Sarah  Van  Valkenburg,  a  native  of  Canada,  being 
one  of  thirteen  children.  Her  brothers  were  men 
of  herculean  proportions,  all  above  six  feet  in 
height,  and  were  considered  veritable  giants,  so 
great  was  their  strength.  To  Robert  B.  and  Sarah 
(Van  Valkenburg)  Chisholm  seven  children  were 
born,  and  of  the  number  only  two  are  deceased. 
Tracing  the  genealogy  of  our  subject,  we  find  that 
his  grandparents  in  the  agnatic  Hne  were  William 
and  Frances  O.  (Cowan)  Chisholm,  natives  of  New 
York,  whence  they  eventually  removed  to  Canada, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  To  mark 
their  last  resting  place,  their  only  son,  Robert  B., 
erected  to  their  memory  an  elaborate  granite  and 
marble  monument  at  a  cost  of -over  $25,000,  being 
one  of  the  finest  monuments  in  the  entire  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  The  great-grandfather  of  the 
Colonel  was  Kenneth  Chisholm,  who  came  from 
Scotland  to  New  York,  where  he  passed  the  resi- 
due of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  in  Delaware 
county.  He  was  reputed  to  be  a  legal  heir  to  the 
great  Chisholm  estates  in  Scotland,  the  same 
amounting  to  millions  :  but  being  amply  successful 
in  his  business  he  seemingly  never  cared  to  urge 
his  claim  to  a  share  in  the  Scottish  estates.  His 
descendants  have  also  been  equally  fortunate  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  have  not  cared  to 
seek  the  favors  of  inheritance,  great  though  they 
might  prove.  The  will  of  Kenneth  Chisholm,  bear- 
ing date  of  December  6,  1791,  gave  to  his  son  Wil- 
liam, the  grandfather  of  our  subject,  one-half  his 
estate,  the  Colonel- having  a  copy  of  this  interesting 
and  aged  document.  Records  extant  also  show  that 
Kenneth  Chisholm  had  a  fortune  in  gold  and  silver 
plate,  the  same  having  been  burned  and  lost  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812.  Kenneth  Chisholm  married 
a  daughter  of  Lord  Frazier,  and  thus  were  com- 
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bined  two  of  the  great  estates  of  two  notable  fam- 
ilies in  Scotland. 

The  maternal  grandparents  of  Col.  Chisholm 
were  Cornelius  and  (Davis)  Van  Valkenburg,  the 
name  being  ancient  and  historic,  while  its  represent- 
atives in  the  various  generations  have  been  not- 
able for  longevity.  The  maternal  grandmother 
of  our  subject  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 
She  had  two  sisters  who  attained  the  ages  of  103 
and  105  respectively,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the 
Davis  family  were  likewise  long  lived. 

From  the  foregoing  paragraphs  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Col.  Oliver  P.  Chisholm  received  his 
educational  discipline  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns  where  the  family  were  at  different  times 
located,  his  advantages  being  those  afforded  by  the 
public  schools.  The  Colonel  relates  that  his  first 
mining  experience  came  to  him  at  the  early  age 
of  six  years,  when  he  went  "picking  mineral"  in 
Wisconsin — this  term  implying  that  the  youngsters 
would  visit  the  old  dumps,  particularly  after  a 
rain,  and  there  pick  up  mineral,  which  they  would 
carry  to  the  smelter  and  receive  a  few  pennies  for 
their  pains.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  while  a 
resident  of  Elgin,  III,  Col.  Chisholm  enlisted  for 
service  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  personally  or- 
ganizing a  company.  As  the  original  captain,  Ed- 
ward C.  Lovell,  was  superintendent  of  schools  and 
could  not  give  his  attention  to  the  duty,  the  Colonel 
absolutely  affected  .the  organization  of  Company 
C,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  Illinois  Volun- 
teer Infantry,  with  which  he  went  to  the  front  as  sec- 
ond lieutenant.  Because  of  the  absence  of  both 
the  captain  and  first  lieutenant,  our  subject  was  in 
actual  command  of  the  company  during  the  entire 
period  of  service,  drawing  pay  as  commander,  and 
when  mustered  out,  September,  1865,  it  devolved 
upon  him  to  make  the  final  settlement  with  the 
government  in  behalf  of  his  company.  He  was  the 
youngest  commanding  officer  in  the  regiment  at 
the  time  of  his  enlistment  and  discharge.  Return- 
ing to  the  parental  roof,  he  resumed  work  at  the 
printer's  trade  in  Elgin  and  Chicago,  111.,  after 
which  he  was  a  traveling  salesman  for  one  year 
in  the  line  of  farming  machinery. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  1870,  Col.  Chisholm  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Bishop,  who 
was  born  in  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  Dardanus 
and  Saphronia  J.  (Steele)  Bishop.  Her  maternal 
grandfather  was  Capt.  Jonathan  Steele,  an  officer 
in  the  war  of  1812,  who  resided  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain.    Col.  and  Mrs.  Chisholm  became 


the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  three  are 
deceased :  Charles  B.  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  Chicago ;  Robert  B.  is  studying  music  and 
taking  a  business  and  commercial  course  of  study 
in  the  same  city ;  Oliver  P.,  Jr.,  is  a  student  in  the 
College  of  Mechanics  and  Arts,  at  Bozeman ;  and 
Sarah  Alice  is  at  the  parental  home.  After  their 
marriage  Col.  and  Mrs.  Chisholm  removed  to  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  entered  the  law  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Michigan.  He  left  the 
college  before  graduation  on  account  of  private 
business  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Emma  mine 
in  New  York  city.  January  7,  1876,  he  passed 
examination  before  the  supreme  court  of  IlHnois 
and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  all  courts  in  the 
state.  In  August,  1871,  he  visited  their  celebrated 
Emma  mine,  in  Utah,  and  found  that  one  of  their 
foremen  was  the  late  Marcus  Daly,  then  employed 
at  a  salary  of  $5.00  per  day.  To-day  his  name  is 
known  the  world  over,  and  his  career  shows  how 
great  may  be  the  transitions  in  individual  life  with- 
in a  comparatively  short  period  of  time.  Here 
was  a  man  laboring  under  ground  at  a  nominal 
salary,  and  within  thirty  years,  at  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century,  he  passed  away,  known  to 
the  world  as  a  multi-millionaire. 

In  1884  Col.  Chisholm  settled  in  Bozeman,  where 
he  had  been  sent,  under  appointment  by  President 
Arthur,  as  register  of  the  United  States  land 
office,  and  here  he  has  continued  to  reside,  being 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  honored 
citizens  of  the  state.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  state  legislature  of  Illinois  at  the  general 
election  which  placed  Gen.  Garfield  in  the  presi- 
dential chair.  The  Colonel  gave  his  support  to  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican  party  up 
to  1896,  having  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
President  Lincoln,  then  nominated  for  a  second 
term ;  but  in  the  year  mentioned  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  free-silver  wing  of  tlie  partx,  givin- 
his  support  to  William  J.  Bryan,  following  the 
same  course  in  the  election  of  1900.  Frater- 
nally the  Colonel  is  identified  with  and  holds 
membership  in  William  English  Post  No.  10, 
G.  A.  R.,  at  Bozeman,  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  a  post  in  Elgin,  111.,  prior  to  removing 
to  Montana.  While  residing  in  the  east  he 
was  also  identified  with  the  Masonic  fraternity  and 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Republican  state  convention  of 
Montana  when  the  split  in  the  party  occurred  on 
the  free  silver  issue.     Mrs.  Chrisholm  is  a  memljcr 
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of  the  Congregational  church,  and  the  family  hold 
a  prominent  position  in  the  social  circles  of  their 
home  city. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  may  thus  be  seen  to 
have  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  mining  developments  of  the  great  west.  He  is 
known  not  only  as  one  of  the  representative  and 
progressive  men  of  the  state,  but  his  wide  business 
relations  make  him  a  conspicuous  and  familiar 
figure  in  commercial  centers  throughout  the  coun- 


pHARLES  CHARLTON.— The  honored  subject 
V.'  of  this  review  acquired  prominence  in  connec- 
tion with  the  agricultural  and  stockgrowing  in- 
dustries of  Madison  county,  where  he  maintained 
his  home  since  1864  until  his  death,  October  27, 
1 901. 

Mr.  Charlton  was  born  in  Swardeston  parish, 
county  of  Essex,  England,  on  March  23,  181 7,  and 
accompanied  his  parents  on  their  imigration  to  the 
United  States  when  he  was  a  boy.  His  father, 
Thomas  Charlton,  settled  in  Genesee  county,  N.  Y., 
where  he  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  Our  subject  received  his  early 
educational  training  in  his  native  town  in  England, 
and  after  coming  to  America  he  not  only  gave  his 
attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  but  learned  the 
butchering  business,  to  which  he  devoted  his  atten- 
tion for  a  number  of  years  prior  to  coming  to  Mon- 
tana. In  1859  he  started  for  Pike's  Peak,  Colo., 
where  he  remained  until  1863,  when  he  made  the 
overland  trip  to  Montana  and  located  in  Bevin's 
gulch,  Madison  county,  where  he  engaged  in  the 
butchering  business,  supplying  meat  to  the  various 
camps.  He  conducted  business  both  at  Virginia 
City  and  Bannack.  In  1864  he  took  up  a  tract  of 
land  in  the  Beaverhead  valley,  and  there  he  main- 
tained his  home  for  many  years,  his  well  improved 
ranch  being  located  sixteen  miles  north  of  Dillon. 
From  the  early  days  he  was  more  or  less  identified 
with  mining  operations,  and  was  successful  in  some 
of  his  ventures. 

Mr.  Charlton  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Susan  Pritchard,  who  was  born  at  sea  while  her 
parents  were  enroute  from  England  to  the  United 
States.  During  all  the  years  when  Mr.  Charlton 
was  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  western  frontier 
his  wife  and  children  remained  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  order  that  the  latter  might  have  proper  educa- 
tional facilities.     Mrs.  Charlton  died  in  the  beauti- 


ful "Forest  City"  of  Ohio  in  1890,  leaving  three 
children — Jennie  I.,  who  is  the  wife  of  Benjamin 
Piegon,  of  Twin  Bridges,  Mont.;  Thomas  J.,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  and  Anna  S.,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Oliver  Pfoutz,  one  of  the  successful  ranch  men 
of  Madison  county.  Mrs.  Pfoutz  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  she  receved  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools,  after  which  she  de- 
voted special  attention  to  the  study  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  under  the  best  of  instructors, 
pursuing  her  studies  under  Prof.  Stuart  and  devel- 
oping marked  technique  and  grace  of  mterpreta- 
tion.  Her  services  as  a  vocaHst  were  in  demand  in 
leading  choirs  of  Cleveland  and  in  concert  work.  On 
March  12,  1873,  she  was  united  in  marriage  to  Dr. 
John  J.  Galentin,  of  Cleveland,  whose  death  occur- 
red in  1881.  Their  one  child,  Gertrude,  who  was 
born  May  30,  1877,  is  the  wife  of  Fred  C.  Isitt,  who 
is  in  business  at  Dawson  City,  Klondike.  After  the 
death  of  Dr.  Galentin  his  widow  determined  to  come 
to  Montana  and  join  her  father.and  in  the  spring  of 
1882  she  purchased  the  first  railroad  ticket  ever  sold 
for  passage  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  Dillon,  Mont., 
paying  $118  for  the  same.  She  has  since  made  her 
home  in  Madison  county,  and  here,  on  October  23, 
1899,  was  solemnized  her  marriage  to  Oliver  J. 
Pfoutz,  who  was  born  in  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  June  i, 
1863,  and  who  has  been  engaged  in  ranching  in 
Madison  county  since  1896,  the  year  of  his  arrival 
in  the  state.  After  receiving  a  thorough  common 
school  education  he  learned  the  carpenter's  trade, 
and  then  went  to  Aberdeen,  Kan.,  where  he  followed 
that  vocation  for  four  years.  In  1889  he  went  to 
Louisiana,  where  he  was  employed  as  a  stationary 
engineer  until  1892,  and  thereafter  devoted  his 
attention  to  rice  culture  until  the  time  of  his  re- 
moval to  Montana,  in  the  year  previously  noted. 


MALCOLM  CLARK.— The  history  of  Montana, 
full  as  it  is  of  stories  of  daring,  danger,  high- 
souled  manhood,  strenuous  life  and  tragical  death, 
will  hardly  present  to  the  pen  of  the  biographer  the 
story  of  a  character  more  lofty  and  courageous,  a 
life  more  useful  or  a  death  more  sad  and  dramatic 
than  that  of  JMalcolm  Clark.  He  was  the  oldest 
child  of  his  parents  and  their  only  son,  born  July 
22,  1817,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Tnd.,  at  which  po.t  his 
father,  Lieut.  Nathan  Clark,  Fifth  United  States 
Infantry,  was  then  stationed.  When  two  years  old 
his  father  was  ordered  to  Fort  Snelling,  a  post  in 
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the  unbroken  wilderness,  the  home  of  the  family  for 
eight  years.  Malcolm  grew  to  be  a  handsome, 
bright-eyed  boy,  brave  and  venturesome,  high-toned 
and  manly  beyond  his  years,  and  soon  began  to  de- 
velop a  passionate  taste  for  riding  and  hunting.  In 
all  his  wild  life  as  boy  and  man  he  never  knew  fear, 
and  seemed  incapable  of  doing  a  mean  or  dishon- 
orable act.  Airs.  Malcolm  and  her  children  were 
sent  to  Cincinnati  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  its  excel- 
lent schools,  and  there  Malcolm  attended  a  classical 
school  taught  by  Alexander  Kinmont,  a  Scotchman 
of  wide  celebrity  as  an  educator  of  boys.  While  at 
this  school  he  developed  forensic  talent,  and  was 
considered  the  best  speaker  in  the  academy.  All 
through  life  his  gift  of  eloquence  gave  him  power 
over  those  with  whom  he  mingled.  At  seventeen 
he  was  entered  as  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  where, 
owing  to  his  early  military  associations  and  train- 
ing, he  soon  took  high  rank  as  a  capable,  well- 
drilled  soldier,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
company.  In  this  position  he  acquitted  himself  in 
such  a  way  as  to  win  the  approval  of  his  superior 
officers  and  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  cadets.  Be- 
ing dismissed  from  the  academy  for  thrashing  a 
cowardly  cadet  whom  he  had  challenged  to  a  duel 
for  a  gross  insult,  and  who  instead  of  accepting  the 
challenge,  took  it  to  the  commandant,  he  started 
for  Texas  to  aid  in  her  struggle  for  independence. 
On  the  voyage  from  New  Orleans  to  Galveston 
the  captain  of  the  ship  refused  to  keep  his  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  furnishing  ice  and  other  nec- 
essaries for  his  passengers,  thereby  making  their 
situation  almost  unendurable.  After  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  bring  the  captain  to  reason,  young  Clark 
took  command  of  the  ship,  placed  the  captain  heavily 
ironed,  in  close  confinement,  and  ran  the  ship  to 
Galveston.  There  he  released  his  prisoner  and 
went  immediately  to  Gen.  Sam  Houston's  quarters 
to  give  himself  up  for  mutiny  upon  the  high  seas. 
Tlie  old  veteran  considered  his  action  justifiable, 
and  dismissed  him  with  high  compliments  on  his 
courageous  behavior,  and  the  populace  bore  him  on 
their  shoulders  in  triumph  to  his  hotel.  He  soon 
received  a  commission  in  the  Texan  army,  served 
faithfully  until  the  troubles  were  over  and  then 
returned  to  the  home  of  his  widowed  mother  in 
Cincinnati.  Not  finding  in  that  city  business  to  his 
taste  he  obtained  through  his  father's  lifelong 
friend,  Capt.  John  Culbertson,  an  appointment  with 
the  American  Fur  Company,  and  went  to  one  of 
their  stations  on  the  upper  Missouri.  At  this  time 
he  was  just  twenty-four  years  old.     At  the  time  of 


his  death  he  was  fifty-two.  So  that  more  than  half 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  Indian  country. 

"The  story  of  his  life  in  the  far  west  is  well 
known.  How  he  traded  successfully  among  the 
Indians,  in  all  cases  studying  their  best  interests ; 
how  he  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  and  pow- 
erful chief;  how  he  identified  himself  with  them  by 
marrying  among  them ;  how  his  deeds  of  daring, 
his  many  miraculous  escapes,  his  rare  prowess  and 
skill  and  his  wonderful  personal  intluence  over 
them,  he  obtained  the  dignity  of  a  'medicine  man,' 
in  whom  they  professed  implicit  taith  and  confi- 
dence ;  and  how,  when  the  eager,  grasping  whites 
encroached  upon  their  territory,  seeing  before  them 
the  fate  that  had  befallen  all  other  tribes  among 
whom  the  white  men  had  settled,  they  feared  that 
this  man  whose  hair  had  whitened  among  them 
would,  in  the  coming  struggle  for  mastery,  take 
part  with  his  own  people  against  them,  and  made  a 
foul  conspiracy  against  his  life,  treacherously  still- 
ing the  heart  that  had  beat  with  kindness  and  affec- 
tion for  them — are  facts  well  known  in  his  beloved 
Montana  and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here. 
Above  all  his  errors  and  mistakes  rises  the  memory 
of  his  unswerving  integrity ;  his  fidelity  to  his 
friends ;  his  high  sense  of  honor  between  man  and 
man ;  his  almost  womanly  tenderness  toward  those 
whom  he  loved ;  his  rare  culture  and  refinement ;  his 
affable,  genial  and  courteous  manners  ;  his  hospital- 
ity and  large-heartedness — all  entitling  him  richly 
to 

'Bear  without  abuse,  the  grand  old  name  of  gen- 
tleman.' " 


WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  CLARK.— Pass- 
ing nearly  all  his  years  in  Montana,  Mr. 
Clark  was  born  in  the  then  small  mining  camp  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  on  December  i6,  1862.  His  father, 
George  H.  Clark,  a  native  of  Ohio,  came  to  Colo- 
rado in  i860,  the  gold  excitement  then  being  at  its 
height.  A  carpenter  and  builder,  he  worked  in 
Colorado  until  1864,  when  he  located  at  Virginia 
City,  Mont.,  and  continued  his  trade  in  this  state 
until  his  death  in  1883.  I"  1862  he  married  Miss 
Catherine  E.  Daly,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
they  had  two  children,  William  A.  and  Ella  E.,  who 
died  when  sixteen.  The  mother  is  now  residing 
in  Virginia  City.  William  A.  Clark  was  but  two 
years  old  when  his  parents  took  up  their  residence 
in  Montana.  He  attained  manhood  in  the  frontier 
period  and  is  a  thorough  Montanian.     The  first 
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school  established  in  the  stale  was  in  Virginia  City, 
and  Mr.  Clark  was  one  of  its  students  until  1881, 
^^'hen  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor.  Here  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1887,  though  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  Michigan  in  1886.  After 
graduation  ]\Ir.  Clark  returned  to  Montana,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  territory  the  same 
year  and  in  1893  'i^  was  admitted  to  the  Federal 
courts.  He  established  himself  in  practice  in  Vir- 
ginia City  in  1887  and  has  gained  popularity  in  his 
profession  and  retains  a  large  and  representative 
clientage,  being  acknowledged  an  able  advocate 
and  a  safe  and  conservative  counsel.  His  practice 
is  general  in  character,  but  he  prefers  the  handling 
of  civil  cases  and  never  presents  a  cause  to  court 
or  jury  without  careful  preparation.  He  is  retained 
as  attorney  for  many  of  the  large  corporations  of 
Madison  county  and  conducts  their  legal  affairs 
with  ability.  Fie  is  also  attorney  for  the  Filing 
estate,  one  of  the  largest  properties  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Clark  is  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  an  able  exponent  of  its  doctrines. 
In  1888  he  was  elected  county  attorney  of  Madison 
county,  and  by  consecutive  re-election  held  the  of- 
fice until  January,  1895.  He  was  city  attorney  of 
A'irginia  City  from  1891  until  1900.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1896,  Mr.  Clark  was  the  candidate  of  his  party 
for  representative,  was  elected  by  a  gratifying  ma- 
jority and  was  an  active  and  valuable  member 
of  the  lower  house.  In  1898  he  was  elected  to  rep- 
resent Madison  county  in  the  state  senate,  and  in 
this,  dignified  body  he  made  an  enviable  record. 
Mr.  Clark  accomplishes  a  large  amount  of  labor  in 
a  short  time.  His  power  of  application  and  his 
rapid  handling  of  manifold  details  are  rarely  to  be 
met  with,  even  in  the  greatest  masters  of  finance. 
He  is  president  of  the  Red  Lodge  Bank,  at  Red 
Lodge,  vice-president  of  the  Filing  State  Bank,  of 
Virginia  City,  and  a  director  in  the  L'nion  Bank 
&  Trust  Company,  of  Helena.  Mr.  Clark  is  a 
prominent  Freemason,  belongs  to  Montana  Lodge 
No.  2,  in  Virginia  City,  has  taken  thirty-two 
degrees  in  Scottish  Rite  Masonry,  and  is  a  noble  of 
the  Algeria  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 


VICTOR  E.  CLINF.— There  are  inherent  qual- 
ities in  some  men  that  insure  success  in  almost 
any  undertaking,  and  this  genius  of  adaptability  has 
been  well  demonstrated  in  the  career  of  the  hon- 
ored Montana  pioneer  whose  name  heads  this  re- 


view. A  master  of  expedients,  in  his  long  and  in- 
timate association  with  the  history  of  Montana 
he  has  not  failed  to  make  the  most  of  opportunities 
presented,  and  is  today  one  of  the  representative 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Gallatin  county,  the 
scene  of  his  well-directed  efforts  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Cline  is  a  native  of  the  beautiful  Peninsula 
state  of  Michigan.  He  was  born  on  a  farm  in 
Branch  county,  November  12,  1840,  one  of  the 
eight  children  of  Ephraim  and  Mary  (Sheek)  Cline, 
the  former  a  native  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and  the 
latter  of  Ohio.  Their  marriage  was  solemnized 
June  3,  1834.  The  father  of  our  subject  passed 
away  March  2,  1872,  his  widow  surviving  until 
April  22,  1876,  when  she.  too,  was  summoned  to 
"that  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourne  no 
traveler  returns."  They  were  of  sterling  worth  and 
signally  true  in  all  relations  of  life  and  command- 
ed the  esteem  of  those  who  knew  them.  Fphraim 
Cline  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Michigan,  having 
joined  an  uncle  there  in  1832,  his  father  having 
died  in  1828.  Mr.  Qine  eventually  became  a  repre- 
sentative and  influential  farmer  of  St.  Joseph  coun- 
ty, owning  a  fine  farm  of  320  acres,  located  near  the 
village  of  Nottawa.  Mr.  Cline  was  reared  under  the 
sturdy  and  invigorating  discipline  of  the  farm,  and 
his  educational  advantages  were  such  as  pertained 
to  the  district  schools  of  the  vicinity.  He  contin- 
ued his  studies  in  what  was  known  as  the  State 
Academy,  one  of  the  early  educational  institutions 
of  Michigan,  located  in  the  village  of  Colon,  which 
lies  between  two  beautiful  little  lakes.  On  leaving 
school  he  returned  to  the  homestead  farm  and  as- 
sisted in  the  work  pertaining  thereto  until  1864.  On 
April  15,  of  that  year,  Mr.  Cline  bade  adieu  to 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  started  for  the 
territory  of  Idaho,  of  which  Montana  was  then 
a  part.  He  set  forth  in  company  with  eig-ht  others, 
their  equipment  consisting  of  three  wagons  and 
horse  teams.  After  leaving  Omaha  they  were  join- 
ed by  others  at  the  lower  Platte  bridge,  and  the 
typical  overland  train  was  duly  organized,  an 
experienced  mountaineer  and  plainsman,  named 
Hulbert,  being  chosen  as  captain,  while  a  French- 
man who  was  familiar  with  the  overland  routes 
was  appointed  as  guide.  The  long  and  weary 
journey  across  the  plains  was  made  by  way  of 
the  Bozeman  cutoff,  the  party  having  met  Mr. 
Bozeman  at  the  place  where  the  organization  was 
effected  and  learning  through  him  of  the  new  route 
which  he  had  thus  established.  They  started  in  ad- 
vance of  Bozeman's  party,  and  thdr  train  was  thus 
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the  first  to  traverse  the  new  route.  On  arriving  at 
the  Big  Horn  the  party  were  delaj-ed  a  few  daj's  on 
account  of  high  water,  and  they  awaited  the  ar- 
rival of  Bozeman  and  his  party,  found  a  fording 
place  and  continued  their  journey  to  the  Yellow- 
stone river,  where  the  two  companies  separated. 
j\lr.  Cline  arrived  in  Virginia  City  in  August  and 
there  conducted  a  general  merchandise  business 
for  about  two  months,  when  his  stock  was  prac- 
tically exhausted.  He  then  started  with  a  few 
wagons  for  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  secured  a 
stock  of  provisions,  returning  to  Virginia  City, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  I2th  of  December  and 
there  passed  the  winter.  On  March  7,  1865,  he 
started  for  Last  Chance  gulch,  the  site  of  the  present 
capital  city  of  Montana,  and  there  passed  the 
summer,  being  incapacitated  for  business  by  reason 
of  a  severe  attack  of  mountain  fever.  In  the  spring 
he  came  to  the  Gallatin  valley,  turning  his  attention 
to  farming,  with  occasional  placer  mining  on  Crow 
creek.  Taking  up  a  tract  of  land  on  Cherry  creek, 
he  remained  during  the  ensuing  winter  and  con- 
tinued in  agricultural  pursuits  for  a  period  of 
two  years,  but  finally  disposed  of  his  ranch  and 
again  moved  to  Gallatin  valley,  taking  up  a  home- 
stead claim,  the  same  being  a  portion  of  his  present 
fine  ranch  property,  eligibly  located  three  miles 
west  of  the  city  of  Bozeman,  county  seat  of  Gal- 
latin county.  Mr.  Cline's  brother,  Benjamin  F., 
had  also  taken  up  an  adjoining  homestead  claim, 
eventually  purchased  by  our  subject ;  also  taking 
up  desert  land  to  an  extent  that  increased  his  hold- 
ing to  480  acres,  the  entire  tract  being  supplied 
with  adequate  irrigation  and  all  available  for  culti- 
vation. He  raises  large  quantities  of  oats,  wheat, 
barley  and  hay.  He  also  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  the  raising  of  high  grade  cattle  and 
horses,  keeping  an  average  herd  of  about  100 
head  of  shorthorn  cattle  and  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Clydesdale  and  Norman  types  of 
horses.  For  a  period  of  four  years  he  conducted 
an  extensive  dairy  business,  finally  abandoning  the 
same  in  order  to  give  the  regular  farm  work  his 
undivided  attention.  Discriminating  and  progres- 
sive in  his  methods,  he  has  gained  high  standing 
as  a  business  man  and  representative  citizen  of 
Gallatin  county,  where  he  is  well  known  and 
where  he  commands  uniform  confidence  and  es- 
teem by  reason  of  his  straightforward  course  and 
inflexible  integrity  of  purpose.  His  ranch  has  the 
best  of  pennanent  improvements,  and  is  managed 
willi  marked  business  abilitv. 


In  the  matter  of  politics  Mr.  Cline  supports  the 
Republican  party  and  its  principles,  and  takes  a 
public  spirited  interest  in  all  measures  and  enter- 
prises which  make  for  the  advancement  and  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  county  and  state  of  which 
he  is  a  pioneer.  He  has  rendered  efficient  service 
as  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees,  being 
the  present  clerk  of  that  body.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  while  Mrs.  Cline  holds  membership  in 
the  order's  auxihary  organization,  the  Daughters  of 
Rebekah.  He  is  also  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Pioneer  Society  of  the  county,  having  been  vice- 
president  of  the  same  in  1900.  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  he  was  one  of  the  early  prospectors  in 
what  is  now  the  Yellowstone  National  Park;  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Montana  and  its  history, 
and  one  of  the  stanchest  admirers  of  the  great 
commonwealth  with  which  he  became  identified 
when  it  was  the  frontier  of  civilization. 

October  23,  1884,  Mr.  Cline  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Carrie  Webster,  who  was  born  in 
Iowa,  the  daughter  of  Alden  Webster,  who  came 
to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1884,  taking  up  his 
residence  in  Bozeman.  Mrs.  Cline  is  a  woman  of 
gentle  refinement  and  marked  accomplishments. 
She  is  an  artist  of  ability,  as  is  shown  in  the  at- 
tractive paintings  that  greatly  adorn  their  beautiful 
home,  which  is  a  center  of  gracious  hospitality. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cline  are  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren :  Eva,  Victor  and  Mildred. 


JAMES  R.  COCHRAN.— Among  those  who 
have  made  their  own  way  in  the  world  from 
early  childhood,  who  have  surmounted  innumerable 
obstacles,  and  ever  had  a  deep  respect  for  the  dig- 
nity of  honest  toil  and  endeavor  and  been  unflag- 
ging in  industry  is  Mr.  Cochran.  His  success  is 
not  of  gigantic  or  sensational  character,  but  it  shows 
integrity  of  purpose  and  true  manhood.  He  is 
known  and  is  honored  as  an  able  and  enterprising 
business  man  of  Silver  Star.  James  Roland  Coch- 
ran was  born  on  January  4.  1869,  in  Delaware, 
Tnd.,  the  son  of  John  J.  and  Rachel  (Brammer) 
Cochran,  both  of  whom  were  likewise  born  in  Indi- 
ana. Of  their  five  children,  Mr.  Cochran  was  the 
fourth.  The  father  was  a  farmer,  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  died  when  James  R.  was  a  mere  child. 

Deprived   of   their   fostering   care   he   was   early 
compelled  to  depend  upon  his  own  resources,  and 
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his  education  in  schools  was  very  limited.  He  be- 
gan working  on  a  farm  when  eleven,  and  when  four- 
teen went  to  Labette  county,  Kan.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed at  farm  work  for  one  year,  then  went  to 
Kansas  City,  and  worked  on  a  farm  in  Missouri  for 
eighteen  months,  and  in  1886  he  set  forth  for  Mon- 
tana, arriving  in  Butte  on  the  24th  of  July,  in  a  city 
of  strangers  and  with  his  means  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble point.  Relying  upon  his  own  powers,  Mr.  Coch- 
ran soon  found  a  position  on  a  ranch,  assisting  in 
haying.  He  continued  on  the  ranch  a  year  and  se- 
cured a  position  with  the  Colorado  Smelting  Com- 
pany, working  on  the  Hume.  In  the  spring  of  1889  ^''^ 
went  to  the  Judith  Basin  with  a  team,  but  soon  re- 
moved to  Townsend,  where  he  opened  a  photograph 
gallery,  and  thereafter  traveled  about  the  state  as  a 
traveling  photographer.  He  returned  to  Butte,  and 
after  a  time  showed  that  he  is  a  man  of  expedients, 
for  he  engaged  in  carpenter  work.  In  this  occupa- 
tion he  lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye,  which  was  pene- 
trated by  a  flying  nail. 

This  injury  incapacitated  him  from  September 
until  the  following  spring,  when  he  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  soft  drinks,  disposing  of  the  busi- 
ness, however,  at  the  end  of  one  month.  He  then 
came  to  Silver  Star,  his  cash  capital  being  fifty 
cents  at  the  time  of  his  arrival.  He  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  a  stage  driver,  later  was  engaged  in  mining, 
and  finally  became  a  clerk  in  the  general  store  which 
he  now  owns,  which  he  purchased  after  one  year's 
clerkship.  He  controls  a  good  trade  and  is  popular. 
In  politics  Mr.  Cochran  is  an  ardent  Republican 
and  in  1894  he  was  appointed  postmaster  at  Silver 
Star,  and  is  still  in  office.  Fraternaiiy  he  belongs  to 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men,  the  Benevolent  Protect- 
ive Order  of  Elks  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  On  December  6,  1894,  Mr.  Cochran 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Addie  B.  Blackman, 
who  was  born  in  Silver  Star,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  George  W.  Blackman,  of  whom  a  memoir  ap- 
pears on  another  page  of  this  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cochran  have  one  child.  Hazel,  born  on  August  24, 
1896. 


A  SA  CORN  FORTH.— One  of  the  men  who 
i\  came  to  Montana  in  the  early  pioneer  epoch 
and  who  has  ever  since  been  identified  with  her  his- 
tory, .\sa  Cornforth  is  now  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing at  Rochester,  Madi.son  county,  and  enjoys  the 
confidence   and    esteem    of    a    wide    acquaintance 


throughout  the  state.  He  was  born  at  Waterville, 
Me.,  on  April  9,  1830,  the  fourth  of  the  five  children 
of  Robinson  Cornforth  and  wife,  both  natives  of 
Maine.  The  paternal  grandparents  of  Mr.  Corn- 
forth emigrated  from  England,  and  Robinson  Corn- 
forth was  the  first  of  the  family  born  in  America. 
He  was  for  many  years  a  merchant,  and  his  death 
as  well  as  his  birth  occurred  in  Maine.  His  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Young,  died  when  Asa 
was  a  child,  and  of  her  five  children  three  are  now 
living. 

Asa  Cornforth  attended  the  district  school  win- 
ters and  the  rest  of  the  time  assisted  in  the  work  of 
the  parental  farm.  When  fourteen  years  old  he  ac- 
companied his  father  on  his  removal  to  Penobscot 
county,  and  remained  on  the  farm  in  that  locality 
until  he  had  attamed  his  legal  majority,  when  he 
became  the  owner  of  a  shingle  mill  and  continued 
operations  in  the  lumbering  line  until  1862,  when  he 
made  the  long  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast,  by  way 
of  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  located  in  California 
until  the  spring  of  1864,  which  year  stands  as  the 
date  of  his  advent  in  Montana.  He  located  at  Ban- 
nack,  and  engaged  in  placer  mining.  His  positive 
nature  and  love  of  justice  soon  caused  him  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  memorable  vigilance  com- 
mittee, which  meted  out  summary  justice  to  the 
odious  malefactors  whose  actions  constitute  practi- 
cally the  only  blot  on  the  fair  escutcheon  of  Mon- 
tana. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  Mr.  Cornforth  removed  to 
Silver  Bow  county,  located  a  placer  claim  in  Ger- 
man gulch,  on  which  he  worked  for  a  short  time, 
and  then  took  up  his  abode  in  Blackford  City. 
Here  he  continued  placer  mining  with  good  success, 
and  was  associated  with  three  other  miners  in  the 
construction  of  the  bedrock  ditch  in  Snowshoe 
gulch.  Selling  his  claims  he  passed  the  winter  of 
1863-6  in  Helena,  working  in  the  placer  mines.  In 
the  spring  he  joined  the  stampede  to  Sun  river,  re- 
turning to  the  Dearborn  river  shortly  afterward 
and  was  there  compelled  to  stay  five  days  on  ac- 
count of  severe  snow  storms.  Upon  again  reaching 
Helena  Mr.  Cornforth  resumed  placer  mining  until 
May,  when  he  worked  at  the  head  of  Nelson  gulch, 
until  fall,  then  sold  his  claim  and  took  up  carpenter- 
ing, and  worked  on  a  quartz  mill.  Later  at  Union- 
ville  he  got  out  timber  for  the  miners,  who  used  the 
material  in  the  construction  of  flumes  and  cabins. 
In  1869  he  engaged  in  freighting  between  Helena 
and  Fort  Benton  and  continued  at  this  employment 
until  1871,  passing  the  winter  in  Boulder  and  com- 
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ing  to  Jefferson  valley,  JMadison  county,  in  the 
spring  of  1872.  Here  he  located  on  a  ranch  near 
Iron  Rod  and  followed  ranching  and  stockraising 
until  1888,  when  he  removed  to  the  village  of  Deer 
Lodge,  where  he  resided  for  three  years.  He  next 
conducted  a  meat  market  in  Sheridan  for  two  )ears, 
and  then,  in  November,  1891,  he  opened  his  present 
general  merchandise  store  in  Rochester,  where  he 
has  since  continued  to  reside  and  trade. 

He  has  a  large  and  representative  patronage,  and 
carries  a  well-selected  stock.  In  politics  Mr.  Corn- 
forth  has  ever  been  a  supporter  of  Republican 
principles,  and  was  formerly  an  active  member  of 
the  Masonic  fraternity.  He  has  nevei*  been  an 
aspirant  for  political  preferment.  He  has,  how- 
ever, maintained  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
village,  county  and  state,  and  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  has  been  a  school  trustee.  Mr.  Cornforth  has 
been  twice  married.  In  1852  he  was  united  with 
Miss  Mary  Trask,  a  native  of  Maine.  She  died  in 
1854,  leaving  two  children — Mary  E.,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Henry  Geyer,  now  living  in  South  America, 
and  William  A.,  who  resides  near  Iron  Rod,  Mont. 
In  1856  Mr.  Cornforth  married  Miss  Louisa 
Spaulding,  also  born  in  Maine.  Of  their  .two  chil- 
dren, Cynthia  is  deceased  and  Alma  is  the  wife  of 
j.  E.  Dickey,  of  Rochester,  Madison  county. 


pHARLES  W.  COOK.— In  a  really  distinctive 
^  sense  there  are  few  men  in  Montana  to  whom  a 
is  more  appropriate  to  render  a  tribute  in  a  work 
of  this  nature  than  to  Mr.  Cook,  and  his  associate 
David  E.  Folsom,  since  to  them  attaches  the  di? 
tinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  make  a  definite 
exploration  of  the  upper  Yellowstone  river,  thus 
leading  to  government  ownership  of  that  mystic 
wonderland  of  the  world,  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  whose  natural  marvels  have  excited  th^ 
fervent  admiration  of  thousands  of  people  from  this 
and  other  lands.  On  other  pages  of  this  work  will 
))e  found  a  personal  sketch  concerning  Mr.  Folsom, 
and  so  intimately  associated  were  the  two  gentle- 
nun  in  this  great  work  of  revelation  that  one  can 
nut  but  suggest  in  the  perusal  of  either  sketch 
recourse  he  forthwith  had  to  a  reading  of  the  other, 
though  a  detailed  description  of  their  expedition 
is  naturally  laid  outside  the  province  of  a  publi- 
cation of  this  character.  To  them  must  due  credit 
h(  given,  however,  in  every  work  touching  the 
history   of   the   state   of   Montana   and   that   of   the 


National  Park.  Mr.  Cook  is  a  native  of  the  old 
Pine  Tree  state,  having  been  born  in  Waldo  county, 
Ale.,  February  24,  1839,  the  son  of  Daniel  and 
Elizabeth  T.  (Hussey)  Cook,  natives  of  Alaine, 
where  they  passed  their  entire  lives,  the  former 
having  been  a  carpenter  and  builder  by  vocation 
and  also  conducted  a  farm.  The  paternal  grand- 
fatlier  married  a  Miss  Pope,  likewise  a  native  of 
Maine  and  representative  of  fine  old  Colonial 
stock.  The  original  ancestors  in  both  lines  came 
from  England,  and  both  families  were  represented 
in  the  war  of  1812. 

Charles  W.  Cook  received  his  early  education  in 
the  schools  of  'Kennebec,, Me.,  and  later  continued 
his  studies  in  the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  where 
he  chanced  to  see  Col.  Fisk's  report  in  regard  to 
Montana,  which  induced  him  to  start  for  the  far 
western  frontier.  On  reaching  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  he 
took  a  steamer,  going  as  far  as  Omaha.  From  that 
point  he  proceeded  overland  to  Denver,  Colo., 
and  thence  drove  a  band  of  125  Cherokee 
cattle  through  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.  There 
being  only  eight  in  the  party,  the  danger 
from  Indian  attack  was  particularly  great.  They 
had  six  wagons  and  had  made  their  way  as  far 
as  Green  river,  near  Fort  r>ridger  in  Wyoming, 
where  they  were  stopped  by  a  large  band  of  Chey- 
enne and  Sioux  Indians,  who  finally  held  a  council 
and  decided  that  if  the  party  would  give  them  an 
ox  they  would  allow  them  to  proceed  on  their  way. 
Mr.  Cook  accepted  the  terms  of  this  proposition 
with  utmost  alacrity  and  promptly  presented  the 
red  men  with  the  desired  steer.  No  serious  trouble 
was  encountered  thereafter,  and  they  arrived  in 
Mrginia  City  on  September  22,  1864.  having  been 
nearly  four  months  in  making  the  trip  from  Denver. 
He  remained  in  Virginia  City  until  March,  1865. 
when  he  went  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  the  site  of 
the  present  beautiful  little  capital  city  of  the  state, 
but  a  month  later  he  went  into  Confederate  gulch, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  placer  minins;-  until  1870. 
also  being  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  ditcn 
company  which  supplied  water  to  the  placer  mines. 
In  the  year  last  mentioned  Mr.  Cook  was  appointed 
receiver  of  the  Gallatin  mill,  and  held  the  position 
for  one  year.  He  then  went  to  California  and 
thence  to  CVegon  from  whence  he  drove  a  band  of 
sheep  through  to  Montana,  arriving  in  Octol)er. 
1871,  the  third  band  to  be  brought  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  present  state.  In  1869  was  made 
the  Folsom-Cook  exploration  of  the  upper  Yellow- 
stone, the  third  member  of  the  intrepid  and  ventur- 
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some  little  party  being  William  Peterson,  now  of 
Idaho.  This  expedition  led  to  a  later  and  more 
extended  one,  a  member  of  which  was  Nathaniel 
P.  Langford,  the  first  collector  of  internal  revenue 
in  the  territory  of  Montana.  Of  the  first  expedi- 
tion Mr.  Langford  has  written  as  follows: 

"Nature  seemingly  delights  in  surrounding  her 
grandeur  and  magnificence  with  difficulty  and 
danger.  Her  wonders  are  hidden  away  from  the 
busy  haunts  of  man,  are  discovered  at  long  intervals 
of  time  and  only  attain  notoriety  by  constant  war- 
fare with  incredulity  and  unbelief.  The  wonders 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  were  first 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Montana 
by  David  E.  Folsom  and  Charles  W.  Cook.  Mr. 
Folsom  had  often  heard  vague  and  uncertain 
rumors  of  the  strange  phenomena  to  be  seen  near 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yellowstone  and  Fire  Hole 
rivers.  He-  was  told  by  occasional  trappers  that 
the  Indians,  taking  counsel  of  their  superstitious 
fears,  believed  that  region  to  be  the  abode  of  evil 
spirits,  and  in  their  nomadic  journeyings  they  care- 
fully avoided  all  near  approach  to  it.  This  story 
so  wrought  upon  his  curiosity  that  in   September, 

1869,  he  and  Mr.  Cook  made  a  partial  exploration 
of  the  region  to  solve  their  doubts.  Bewildered 
and  astounded  by  the  marvels  they  beheld,  they 
were,  on  their  return,  unwilHng  to  risk  their  repu- 
tations by  a  full  recital  concerning  them  to  a  small 
company  whom  their  friends  had  assembled  to  hear 
the  account  of  their  explorations.  Mr.  Folsom, 
however,  published  a  careful  account  of  his  expedi- 
tion  in   the   Chicago   Western    Monthly    for   July, 

1870,  and  this,  with  such  information  as  could  be 
gleaned  from  him,  led  to  the  organization  of  the 
Washburn  exploring  expedition,  of  which  I  was  a 
member." 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  Messrs.  Cook,  Folsom  and 
Peterson  were  absent  thirty-six  days,  a  period  so 
much  longer  than  had  been  originally  contemplated 
that  their  friends  were  considering  the  project  of 
organizing  a  searching  party,  thinking  they  might 
have  been  overtaken  by  disaster.  Thus  for  all  time 
will  be  ascribed  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  hardy 
explorers  whose  was  the  privilege  to  first  inaugu- 
rate the  investigations  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  our  great  national  park,  in  which  the  entire 
country  must  take  perpetual  pride. 

Returning  in  October  from  this  notable  expedi- 
tion, Mr.  Cook  passed  the  winter  in  Gallatin  valley, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1872  he  located  on  his  present 
fine    ranch   property,   which    is    situated    ten   miles 


west  of  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Meagher  county, 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Townsend  road;  He  here 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep  for 
some  twelve  years,  when  he  disposed  of  the  same 
and  engaged  in  the  cattle  business.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  three  years  he  resumed  the  sheep-raising 
enterprise,  which  now  constitutes  his  chief  branch 
of  industry,  and  has  had  as  high  as  15,000  head. 
His  ranch  is  a  valuable  one,  comprising  10,000 
acres,  equipped  with  good  improvements,  including 
a  fine  residence,  large  barns  and  other  necessary 
outbuildings,  while  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
land  is  available  for  cultivation.  He  is  thoroughly 
progressive  in  his  methods  and  commands  the  un- 
qualified esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Republi- 
can, party,  and  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  as 
county  commissioner  and  in  other  offices  of  a  minor 
nature.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Masonic  order,  in  which  he  has  passed  the  capitular 
degrees.  On  the  6th  of  June,  1880,  Air.  Cook  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Abbie  W.  Kennicott, 
who  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  daugh- 
ter of  James  M.  and  Abigail  (Wells)  Kennicott, 
natives  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  respect- 
ively. John  B.  Wells,  an  uncle  of  Mrs.  Cook,  was 
the  author  of  the  original  work  entitled  "Every 
Man  His  Own  Lawyer."  Her  eldest  sister  has  a 
letter  written  by  James  Wells,  her  grandfather, 
to  his  father,  on  Septeriiber  5,  1776,  and  penned 
while  he  was  in  camp  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  both  the  Kennicott  and  Wells 
families  being  of  stanch  old  Colonial  stock  in  New 
England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cook  are  the  parents  of 
three  children:  Mary  Elizabeth,  Alice  Josephine 
and  Donald  Hunter. 


THOMAS  L.  COLBERN.— Descended  from  a 
sterUng  ancestry  which  came  originally  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Colbern  is  one 
of  the  most  representative  and  enterprising  ranch- 
men of  the  Gallatin  valley.  He  unites  in  his  im- 
mediate parentage  two  old  families  of  the  South, 
his  grandfathers  being  natives  respectively  of 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  who  settled  in 
Missouri  in  the  early  days  of  its  history. 

In  Macon  county.  Mo.,  Mr.  Colbern's  life  began 
in  the  month  of  September,  1873.  His  parents, 
Leonard  P.  and  Catherine  (Lydia)  Colbern,  were 
both   Missourians  by  birth,   and  were  engaged  in 
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farming.  In  1874  they  removed  with  their  family 
to  Oregon,  making  the  trip  overland,  escaping 
trouble  from  the  Indians,  although  at  the  time 
some  of  the  tribes  were  on  the  warpath  and  were 
engaged  in  combats  with  the  troops  along  the 
line.  The  train  to  which  the  Colberns  were  at- 
tached, by  advice  of  the  soldiers,  took  the  Bitter 
Water  route,  and  arrived  in  the  Gallatin  valley  in 
safety.  After  a  residence  of  six  years  in  Oregon, 
they  came  to  Montana,  traveling  again  by  teams 
overland.  Soon  after  their  arrival  they  bought 
the  ranch  which  they  now  occupy,  located  about 
two  miles  south  of  Salesville,  containing  560  acres, 
in  addition  to  which  Mr.  Colbern  has  a  one-half 
interest  in  some  720  acres  more,  which  adjoins 
the  homestead.  Practically  all  of  the  land  is  under 
irrigation,  and  is  fruitful  in  large  annual  yields  of 
wheat,  oats  and  barley. 

Mr.  Colbern,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  re- 
view, was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Mon- 
tana, being  only  seven  years  old  when  the  family 
arrived  in  the  state.  His  older  brother,  Charles  A., 
has  a  valuable  stock  ranch  on  Spanish  creek,  but 
he  has  remained  on  the  homestead,  and  now  has 
charge  of  it,  his  father  having  died  there  August 
26,  1897,  after  a  life  of  usefulness. 

Mr.  Colbern  was  married  January  15,  1895,  to 
Miss  Etta  M.  Henderson,  a  native  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  and  daughter  of  S.  J.  V.  Henderson,  of  Indi- 
ana. They  have  had  two  children,  namely :  Thomas 
H.,  now  deceased,  and  Leonard  J.  In  politics  he  is 
a  Democrat,  and  in  fraternal  circles  is  identified 
with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He 
is  in  all  respects  a  good,  serviceable  and  highly 
esteemed  citizen,  a  progressive  and  far-seeing 
business  man,  and  a  general  favorite  socially.  His 
ranch  is  well  located,  highly  improved,  very  pro- 
ductive, and  has  a  high  market  value. 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  COLLINS,  ex-state 
treasurer,  first  came  to  the  territory  of  Mon- 
tana in  1864,  and  has  since  become  widely  known 
and  closely  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  is  a  native  of  County  Cork, 
Ireland;  born  April  25,  1844,  of  ancient  Irish  an- 
cestry. He  is  a  son  of  John  and  Julia  (Holland) 
Collins,  to  whom  were  born  two  sons,  Timothy 
and  Jeremiah,  now  residents  of  Helena.  In  1852 
the  family  came  to  the  United  States  and  settled 
at  Wabash,  Ind.     Here  the  father  engaged  in  rail- 


roading, which  he  continued  until  his  death  in 
1863,  surviving  his  wife  for  some  years.  Young 
Collins  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  ' 
of  Wabash,  graduating  from  its  high  school  in 
1859,  and  later  in  that  neighborhood  he  taught 
school  for  four  years.  In  1864,  Mr.  Collins  made 
the  long  journey  to  Montana  across  the  plains 
with  oxen.  There  were  twenty  men  and  twelve 
wagons  in  the  party.  The  Indians  were  then  quite 
hostile  and  their  train  was  several  times  attacked. 
They  were  repulsed  on  each  occasion,  but  so  per- 
sistent were  their  assaults  and  so  troublesome  did 
they  become  that  the  course  of  the  train  was  de- 
flected and  it  went  to  Denver,  Colo.  Mr.  Collins 
was  prospecting  for  two  months,  but  in  the  fall  he 
came  through  to  Bannack  and  from  there  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  Mont.  Here  he  commenced  a  miner's 
life  with  moderate  success.  Finally,  after  examin- 
ing and  working  in  a  number  of  pther  placer 
mines,  he  came  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  and  worked 
for  the  scarcely  living  wages  of  $6  per  day.  Sub- 
sequently he  went  to  Confederate  gulch,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  discover  rich  leads  in  the  up- 
per district,  where  he  took  up  several  claims  and 
secured  considerable  gold.  This  was  one  of  the 
richest  mining  districts  in  Montana,  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  in  gold  having  been  taken  out  within 
a  radius  of  half  a  mile. 

Here  Mr.  Collins  engaged  in  mining  develop- 
ments, and  with  others  put  in  a  flume  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  gulch.  By  this  proving  a  failure,  he 
lost  much  that  he  had  acquired.  About  this  time 
he  had  his  first  experience  in  Montana  politics. 
In  1869  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the 
territorial  legislature,  and  in  1872  he  was  elected 
to  the  council  and  then  re-elected.  During  the 
three  years  in  which  he  had  thus  served  his  pioneer 
constituency,  he  had  demonstrated  that  he  was  a 
man  on  whom  they  could  rely  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places.  He  had  won  the  confidence  of  the 
rough  but  honest  miners ;  and  so,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1872,  he  soon  found  himself 
in  possession  of  a  lucrative  practice.  Following 
this  he  was  elected  clerk  of  Meagher  county  for 
four  successive  terms.  He  was  chosen  probate 
judge  in  1876,  and  continued  in  this  office  until 
1880,  still  holding  his  legal  practice.  Resigning 
the  probate  judgeship  in  1880,  with  Aaron  and  L. 
H.  Hirshfield  and  Charles  E.  Duer,  he  organized 
the  Bank  of  North  Montana  at  Fort  Benton,  and 
in  1889  this  was  made  a  national  bank.  While  a 
resident  of  Fort  Benton   Mr.    Collins  was   elected 
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til  the  legislative  council,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
tirst  constitutional  convention  of  1884.  A  roster 
of  the  conventions  of  1884  and  1889  would  show 
a  long  list  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of 
^fontana's  history,  and  by  no  means  the  least  of 
these  would  be  Timothy  E.  Collins.  In  the 
founding  of  the  prosperous  city  of  Great  Falls  Mr. 
Collins  was  a  ])rominent  factor.  In  company  with 
Mr.  Wall  he  erected  the  first  building  on  Center 
avenue  and  also  the  first  brick  block  of  the  city. 
From  the  first  he  has  been  closely  identified  with 
its  commercial  prosperity,  since  1887  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  place  and  is  a  heavy  holder  of  real 
estate  in  that  vicinity.  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Great  Falls  was  organized  by  Mr.  Collins, 
Col.  C.  A.  Broadwater,  L.  G.  Phelps,  A.  E.  Dicker- 
man,  C.  M.  Webster  and  others.  Col.  Broadwater, 
the  first  president,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Collins, 
who  held  the  position  from  1887  to  1893,  and  he 
is  now  interested  in  the  bank.  He  is  also  vice- 
president  of  the  Great  Falls  &  Canada  Railroad ; 
and  vice-president  of  the  Gait  Coal  Company,  of 
Great  Falls. 

While  in  the  territorial  legislature  he  was  one  of 
the  factors  in  organizing  Cascade  county,  of  which 
Great  Falls  is  the  county  seat.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  great  opposition  that  the  measure 
was  passed,  but  the  ability  and  sagacity  of  Mr. 
Collins  and  other  friends  of  the  bill  overcame  all 
opposition  and  the  organization  was  perfected. 
While  serving  in  the  two  constitutional  conven- 
tions Mr.  Collins  was  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  finance,  on  revenue  and  taxation,  and  in  the 
deliberations  of  these  bodies  he  was  active,  ener- 
getic and  efificient.  His  long  experience  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  territory  afforded  him  opi)ortunities 
to  give  wise  council  to  other  members,  and  to  see 
many  of  its  wisest  provisions  embodied  in  the 
most  admirable  constitution  which  was  adopted. 
Politically  the  affiliations  of  Mr.  Collins  are  with 
the  Democratic  party,'  and  in  1892  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  governor  and  was  defeated  bv  a  very 
small  plurality. 

In  1874  he  was  married  to  Miss  Lovina  A.  Hig- 
gins,  daughter  of  Jonas  Higgins,  a  prosperous 
pioneer  merchant  of  Diamond  City,  and  one  of  the 
locators  of  White  Sulphur  Springs.  She  is  a  native 
of  Wisconsin,  and  came  to  Montana  in  1873.  They 
have  four  children:  Mabel  H.,  Lottie  H.,  Walter 
E,  and  Timoth}-  E..  Jr.  The  artistic  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collins  is  on  a  commanding  and 
eligible  site  on  the  west  side,  overlooking  the  city 


and  its  beautiful  environments.  l'"raternally  Mr. 
Collins  is  a  Mason  and  an  Elk.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  state  treasurer  and  served  in  this  responsi- 
ble position  with  credit  to  the  financial  interests 
involved.  He  was  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Neihart  up  to  1894,  and  of  the  bank  of 
Sand  Coulee  up  to  1897.  He  has  continued  his 
mining  interests  in  the  state  and  owns  and  is  de- 
\-eloping  mines  at  Neihart  and  Barker.  In  past 
years  Mr.  Collins  has  been  largely  interested  in 
stock,  especially  sheep.  He  was  among  the  first 
to  engage  in  the  sheep  industry  in  the  territory. 
He  amply  demonstrated  Montana's  possibilities 
in  this  direction  and  for  a  number  of  years  con- 
nected with  the  Severance  Sheep  Companv,  own- 
ing large  flocks  of  sheep.  From  1892  until  1896 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  board  of  education. 
During  his  long  residence  in  Montana  Mr.  Collins 
has  won  hosts  of  friends,  by  whom  he  is  highly 
esteemed  for  his  manly  qualities,  superior  business 
judgment,  kindliness  of  disposition  and  high  in- 
tegrity of  character. 


JOHN  R.  COMFORT.— A  son  of  the  old  Key- 
stone state  and  born  in  Lanesboro,  Susquehanna 
county,  on  April  2,  1844.  John  R.  Comfort  has  been 
a  resident  of  Montana  from  early  pioneer  days.  His 
father,  James  Comfort,  was  born  in  the  same  county, 
whither  his  parents  emigrated  from  Orange  county, 
X.  Y..  his  father  having  served  in  the  war  of  1812. 
James  Comfort  devoted  his  life  to  farming  and  lum- 
bering, and  was  a  devout  Methodist.  He  married 
Mary  A.  AIcKune,  born  in  the  same  county,  and  of 
their  thirteen  children  John  R.  was  the  eighth.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
his  youth  assisted  his  father  in  his  farming  and 
lumbering  operations.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  in  the  fall  of  1862,  he  enlisted  for  service  in 
the  Civil  war  as  a  private  in  Company  B,  One  Hun- 
dred Thirty-seventh  New  York  \'olunteer  In- 
fantry, which  was  with  the  .\rmy  of  the  Potomac 
until  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  when  it  went  to 
reinforce  Rosecrans  at  Chattanooga,  and  later  ac- 
companied Gen.  Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea. 
Mr.  Comfort  was  with  his  regiment  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  and  was  mustered  out  June  18.  1865,  as 
first  sergeant. 

Mr.  Comfort,  again  a  civilian,  returned  to  Penn- 
svlvania,  and  turned  his  attention  to  farming  and 
hnnbering  and   also  became  an   expert  blacksmith. 
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In  1879  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  at  Twin 
Bridges,  Madison  county,  where  he  has  since  made 
his  home.  At  that  time  there  was  there  one  store, 
a  saloon,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  hotel,  and  three  fami- 
lies. Mr.  Comfort  has  conducted  blacksmithing 
since  his  arrival  in  Montana  with  most  gratifying 
success,  and,  like  Tubal  Cain,  he  has  dignified  the 
trade.  In  ]ioIiiic',-.  he  has  been  an  unflagging  Re- 
publican, and  has  been  called  upon  to  serve  in 
various  offices.  He  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
the  fall  of  1888,  the  last  territorial  assembly  of 
.Montana,  and  he  has  served  a  number  of  terms  as 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  state  orphans'  home  in  Twin  Bridges 
at  the  time  of  its  establishment,  is  now  serving  his 
third  term  in  that  office,  and  is  the  secretary  of  the 
board.  He  and  his  wife  are  members  of  the  Metho- 
dist  Episcopal   church. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Comfort  is  identified  with  West- 
gate  Lodge  No.  27,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  Twin  Bridges, 
of  which  he  was  master  for  twelve  years,  and  also 
with  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  keeps  vital  inter- 
est in  his  old  comrades  in  arms,  and  is  now  com- 
mander of  Custer  Post  No.  5,  G.  A.  R.  He  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Good  Templars,  and  was  grand 
chief  templar  of  Montana  in  1888.  On  September 
25.  1866.  in  Pennsylvania,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Comfort  and  Miss  Frances  May  Wat- 
rous,  the  daughter  of  John  B.  Watrous,  a  native  of 
Connecticut.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Comfort  have  had  five 
children,  of  whom  three  are  living,  Lynn,  now  post- 
master of  Twin  Bridges;  Ada  Katherine,  the  wife 
of  J.  M.  Nye,  a  successful  stockgrower  of  Centen- 
nial Valley,  Mont.,  and  Phoebe  A.,  wife  of  L.  J. 
Williams,  of  Dillon. 


JOHN  CONLEY.— Born  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
May  20,  1854,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  vicinity  of  that  characteristic  Ameri- 
can city,  working  through  half  a  dozen  different 
states,  farming  quietly  in  the  east  and  middle  west, 
rafting  on  the  great  Father  of  Waters,  fighting 
desperately  under  Custer  and  Crooks  and  Miles 
against  the  Indians,  dealing  officially,  as  sheriff 
and  deputy  sheriff,  with  the  lawless  elements  of 
several  counties,  and  having  many  thrilling  ad- 
ventures and  hair-breadth  escapes  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  the  hfe  story  of  John  Conley  would 
furnish    food    for   a   recital   as   exciting  and   ap- 


parently as   overdrawn   as   any   of   Nick   Carter's 
detective  stories. 

His  father,  Patrick  Conley,  and  his  mother, 
Mary  (McGann)  Conley,  were  natives  of  Ireland, 
who,  like  so  many  of  the  natives  of  that  unfortun- 
ate land,  came  to  America  to  enjoy  greater  free- 
dom and  opportunity.  The  father  was  a  farmer 
in  the  old  country,  but  after  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States  became  a  cattle  merchant,  buying 
the  cattle  and  selling  them  to  butchers  in  and 
around  Baltimore,  where  he  was  located,  and  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  which  he  died  in  1869.  John 
was  the  third  of  seven  children,  of  whom  five  are 
still  living.  He  quit  school  in  1871,  and  worked 
on  a  farm  near  his  home  for  one  year.  The  next 
year  he  tried  his  hand  at  farming  in  Wisconsin, 
and  the  next  at  rafting  on  the  Mississippi  river. 
In  1873  he  went  back  east  as  far  as  Pennsylvania, 
and  remained  a  year,  returning  west  the  next  and 
locating  in  Iowa,  where  he  worked  as  fireman  on 
a  locomotive  for  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
Railroad  Company  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In 
January,  1876,  he  removed  to  Cheyenne,  and  there 
went  to  work  for  the  L'nited  States  government, 
working  in  pack  train  with  Gen.  Crook's  com- 
mand, with  which  he  reached  the  Custer  battle 
field.  He  was  soon  after  transferred  to  Gen. 
Miles"  command  and  placed  in  charge  of  pack 
train  No.  78,  which  he  continued  to  run  until  1882. 
He  saw  very  active  service  in  the  Lame  Deer  fight 
with  the  Nez  Perces  in  1877 — again  against  the 
Bannacks  in  1878 — and  still  another  time  in  the 
running  fight  against  Sitting  Bull,  in  1879.  In  the 
summer  of  1880  he  was  with  the  Northern  Pacific 
surveyors  with  soldiers  m  charge  of  a  pack  train 
in  the  Bad  Lands.  New  Year's  morning  he  was 
with  Maj.  Elges  when  he  captured  the  Sioux 
tribe  of  Indians.  The  thermometer  that  morning 
was  60  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  suffering  from 
cold  was  intense.  This  expedition  started  De- 
cember 4,  1880,  and  did  not  return  until  the  follow- 
ing March.  In  1882  he  was  serving  the  public  as 
deputy  sheriff  in  Miles  City.  The  next  .year  he 
worked  at  Livingston  in  the  same  capacity,  and 
the  next  in  Dawson  county.  In  the  spring  of  1885 
he  was  employed  at  the  smelting  works  in  Ana- 
conda, and  continued  there  until  1892,  when  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  guards  at  the  state 
penitentiary  at  Deer  Lodge.  In  1893  and  1894  he 
was  deputy  sheriff  of  Deer  Lodge  county,  and 
again  in  1895  and  1896.  The  next  two  years  he 
was  elected  constable  in  that  county,  and  in  the 
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fall  of  1898  was  elected  sheriff  of  the  count}-,  an 
<ififice  to  which  he  was  re-elected  in  1900,  this  time 
on  the  Independent  Democratic  ticket,  the  only 
sheriff  in  the  state  elected  on  that  ticket.  In 
politics  he  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  has 
never  been  defeated  for  an  office  which  he  sought. 
Mr.  Conley  is  much  esteemed  for  his  social 
qualities  as  well  as  for  his  sterling  manhood  and 
faithful  discharge  of  every  duty.  He  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  Elks  in  which  he  takes  great 
interest.  He  has  been  married  twice.  His  first 
wife  was  a  Miss  Hardman,  who  died  in  1891, 
leaving  two  children  surviving  her.  His  second 
marriage  was  to  Miss  Isabel  McDonald,  of  Min- 
neapolis, and  was  solemnized  at  Deer  Lodge 
May  20,  1893. 


HON.  J.  M.  CONROW,  who  represents  Park 
county  in  the  senate  chamber  of  the  Montana 
legislature,  is  one  of  the  prominent  business  men 
and  leading  stockraisers  of  the  state.  He  was  born 
in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  on  October  21,  1845,  the  son 
of  Mark  and  Kizzia  (Hilliard)  Conrow,  also  na- 
tives of  Burlington.  The  maternal  grandfather, 
Samuel  Hilliard,  was  a  captain  of  militia  and  took 
active  part  in  the  war  of  1812.  For  several  genera- 
tions the  Hilliard  lamily  were  residents  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  emigrant  ancestors  coming  from  Wales. 
The  paternal  grandfather,  John  Conrow,  was  born 
in  Xew  Jersey,  and  his  ancestors  came  from  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Mark  Conrow  was  a  carpenter 
and  builder  during  all  the  years  of  his  life's  activity 
and  continued  this  labor  in  New  Jersey  until  his 
death. 

J.  M.  Conrow  received  his  primary  education  in 
the  schools  of  Burlington  county.  He  was  a  patri- 
otic youth,  and  school  could  not  keep  him  from  serv- 
ing his  country.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen  he  en- 
listed in  Company  I,  Twenty-third  New  Jersey  In- 
fantry, and  he  was  mustered  into  the  service  at 
_  Mount  Holly.  The  company  was  sent  to  Virginia 
and  incorporated  with  the  First  Brigade  of  the  his- 
toric Sixth  Army  Corps,  Gen.  Sedgwick  command- 
ing. With  his  regiment  he  took  part  in  the  battles  of 
Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  and  then  the 
re2:iment  was  mustered  out.  In  1864  Mr.  Conrow 
again  enlisted,  this  time  in  Company  C,  New  Jersey 
Cavalry,  under  Col.  Janeway.  He  participated  in  all 
the  heavy  engagements  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
from  Petersburg  to  Appomattox,  and  he  was  on  the 


line  of  battle  when  Gen.  Lee  surrendered  to  Gen. 
(jrant.  After  this  the  regiment  went  to  Washington, 
where  Mr.  Conrow  was  honorably  discharged  on 
June  7,  1865.  He  had  done  gallant  service  for  his 
country  and  been  spared  for  future  usefulness.  He 
passed  the  next  winter  at  his  home  in  New  Jersey, 
and  in  April,  1866,  started  for  Montana,  going  by 
ox  team  from  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  The  journey  was 
not  perilous,  although  there  was  ever  an  anxiety 
concerning  the  possible  aggressions  of  the  Indians, 
who  were  by  no  means  friendly. 

On  August  10,  1866,  Mr.  Conrow  arrived  at  Vir- 
ginia City,  Mont.,  and  two  months  later  he  jour- 
neyed to  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  San  Pique  valley, 
Utah,  where  he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1867, 
ihen  driving  a  herd  of  cattle  to  Virginia  City.  En- 
gaging in  placer  mining  until  the  spring  of  1868,  he 
removed  to  Radersburg,  then  in  Jefferson  county. 
Here  he  passed  two  summers,  wintering  at  Last 
Chance  gulch.  In  the  spring  of  1870  Mr.  Conrow 
removed  to  North  Boulder,  where  for  eighteen 
months  he  was  ranching  for  other  parties,  and  there 
he  engaged  in  the  business  for  himself,  and  quite 
profitably  too,  until  the  fall  of  1874.  Thereafter  he 
went  to  the  Gallatin  valley  and  directed  his  attention 
to  general  farming,  selling  out  in  1877  and  remov- 
ing to  the  Yellowstone  valley,  his  present  home. 
He  at  first  took  up  a  homestead,  and  he  has  added 
to  this  until  his  ranch  now  contains  1,200  acres  of 
fine  pasturage.  He  has  also  extensively  engaged 
in  dairying,  and  owns  a  large  number  of  Holstein 
cows.  In  the  stock  industry  he  is  largely  inter- 
ested, usually  wintering  500  head  of  cattle.  Mr. 
Conrow's  ranch  is  supplied  with  commodious  build- 
ings, and  is  well-equipped  in  every  respect.  On 
March  29,  1874,  Mr.  Conrow  was  married  to  J\Iiss 
Frances  Gasskill,  a  native  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  born 
on  August  18,  1856.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Frank- 
lyn  Gasskill,  a  native  of  that  state.  Their  eleven 
children  are:  Mark,  Samuel  B.,  in  charge  of  the 
ranch ;  Charles  Price  Blakely,  Phineas,  Roscoe,  John 
J.  R.,  Joseph,  David  B.,  Frank,  Helena  and  Frances. 

Mark  Conrow  received  his  early  education  at 
Livingston,  and  continued  this  with  a  thorough 
course  at  that  excellent  institution,  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  at  Minneapolis,  and  he  was  graduated 
from  the  law  department  in  1900,  synchronously 
being  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Minnesota.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Montana  he  was  admitted  to  practice  and 
has  established  himself  in  a  representative  legal 
practice  at  Kalispell.  He  is  highly  respected  and 
gives  promise  of  becoming  one  of  the  legal  lights  of 
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the  commonwealth.  In  1892  J.  M.  Conrow  was 
elected  sheriff  of  Park  county,  as  a  Democrat,  and 
in  1898  an  appreciative  constituency  sent  him  to  the 
state  legislature,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished memhers.  The  fact  that  he  was  in  1900 
elected  as  state  senator  from  a  county  strongly 
opposed  to  him  politically,  strengthens  the  statement 
just  made.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Freemasons  and 
the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  He  has 
ever  taken  an  active  part  in  educational  matters,  and 
for  many  years  has  been  a  school  trustee.  The 
story  of  Mr.  Conrow's  life  is  the  history  of  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  intelligent  men  in  the 
state. 


HUBERT  COTY.— The  scion  of  an  old  and  well 
established  family  of  Canada,  with  an  estate 
of  considerable  value,  entailed  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  remained  on  it  and  thus  be  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  as  it  has  been,  with 
a  widely  known  and  honorable  name  attached  to  it, 
Hubert  Coty,  the  subject  of  this  narrative,  cheer- 
fully surrendered  his  right  to  all  interest  in  the  pat- 
rimony for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  mak- 
ing his  own  way  in  the  world ;  and  although  practi- 
cally penniless  at  the  time,  left  home  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  and  sought  employment  on  a  farm  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  himself  until  he  could  do  bet- 
ter. He  was  bom  on  the  homestead  near  ]\lon- 
treal,  June  14,  1842,  one  of  the  seven  children  of 
Gabriel  Coty,  and,  having  lost  his  mother  when  he 
was  six  years  old,  did  not  get  much  of  the  attention 
boys  of  his  age  required,  and  received  no  schooling 
worthy  the  name,  except  what  he  got  from  the 
severe  school  of  experience.  In  1877  ^^^  l^ft  his  na- 
tive land  and  went  to  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and  tried 
working  in  a  cotton  factory  there  for  two  years, 
but  finding  the  work  ruinous  to  his  health,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  up  the  job  and  seek  more  favorable 
if  not  more  remunerative  employment  elsewhere. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  married  and  had  a  family 
of  children  growing  up  around  him.  The  hour  was 
dark  and  unpromising,  but  he  was  a  man  of  forti- 
tude and  his  family  shared  his  spirit.  Amid  the 
gloom  which  surrounded  him,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
the  great  northwest  calling  for  volunteers  in  her 
army  of  industrial  progress,  and  with  a  faith  in 
himself  which  seemed  almost  audacity,  he  deter- 
mined to  answer  the  call,  although  he  had  scarcely 
the  means  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip 


to  the  new  field  of  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  provision 
for  the  family  he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him. 
In  1879  '''^  started  for  [Montana,  traveling  by  rail  to 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  thence  by  an  emigrant  wagon 
train  to  Helena,  arriving  in  May,  after  being  four- 
teen days  on  the  plains.  He  soon  found  work  in 
the  Prickly  Pear  valley,  farming  and  burning  coal, 
and  after  two  years  of  industry  and  thrift  he  was 
able  to  send  for  his  family.  They  joined  him  in  the 
fall  of  1881.  He  then  rented  a  ranch,  opened  a 
boarding  house,  and  worked  to  such  good  purpose 
with  the  assistance  of  his  wife  and  the  older  chil- 
dren that  in  two  years  he  was  able  to  locate  on  a 
part  of  his  present  home,  the  only  habitation  being  a 
small  cabin,  in  which  they  huddled  as  best  they 
could,  with  no  great  comfort,  but  with  light  hearts 
and  high  hopes.  The  mountain  air  and  outdoor 
life  had  brought  back  strength  and  suppleness  to  his 
muscles  and  a  good  fresh  color  to  his  cheeks;  so 
that  surrounded  by  his  family,  who  were  ready  to 
aid  in  any  work  there  might  be  to  do,  with  health 
in  his  body  and  courage  in  his  heart,  he  felt  able  to 
challenge  Fate  herself  into  the  lists  and  meet  her  on 
almost  equal  terms.  He  now  owns  more  than 
1,000  acres  of  excellent  land,  as  good  as  any  in  the 
state ;  has  it  well  improved  with  a  comfortable  and 
commodious  residence  and  all  necessary  outbuild- 
ings, and  brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  by 
assiduous  attention  to  its  needs  and  skillful  farm- 
ing. Along  with  his  general  agricultural  products, 
he  raises  numbers  of  fine  cattle  and  horses  which 
have  a  high  reputation  in  the  market  and  are  much 
sought  after.  He  is  a  self-made  man  essentially, 
and  one  of  the  most  substantial  and  prosperous  in 
the  county.  He  is  a  model  of  thrift  and  wisdom  in 
agriculture,  and  his  farm  is  a  silent  but  most  effect- 
ive preacher  of  the  benefit  of  forecast,  calculation, 
thorough  knowledge  and  faithful  application. 

Mr.  Coty  was  married  January  6,  1868,  to  Mrs. 
Huphrosine  Arnold,  nee  Sanciar,  also  a  native  of 
Canada,  where  she  was  born  September  22,  1829,  a 
daughter  of  George  Sanciar.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren :  Alice,  now  the  wife  of  Albert  McGowan ; 
Hector,  Henry,  Lewis  and  Albertus,  who  married " 
Ethel  Scott.  Mrs.  Coty  was  the  widow  of  Joseph 
Arnold,  a  native  of  Canada  and  a  farmer  by  occupa- 
tion. By  that  marriage  she  became  the  mother  of 
three  children :  Valieria,  deceased,  became  the  wife 
of  Dennis  Lendri ;  Victoria  married  Frank  Mareeus, 
and  Ellen  is  the  wife  of  Felix  Herbert.  Mr.  Coty 
and  his  family  are  devoted  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.     The  sons  are  all  grown,  but,  contrary  to 
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the  usual  rule,  are  still  at  home,  contributing  their 
best  efforts  to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  family,  the 
improvements  of  the  property  and  the  comfort  of 
their  parents  and  one  another.  All  of  them  are 
superior  marksmen,  one  in  particular  being  a  great 
hunter.  In  politics  both  father  and  sons  are  inde- 
pendent, but  lean  to  the  Democratic  faith.  No 
family  in  their  vicinity  stands  higher  or  enjoys  a 
more  general  respect  and  esteem  among  the  people 
where  thev  are  known. 


REV.  A.  R.  COOPMAN.— "Rehgious  enthusi- 
asm," says  Bancroft,  "colonized  New  Eng- 
land, and  religious  enthusiasm  founded  Montreal, 
made  a  conquest  of  the  wilderness  on  the  upper 
lakes,  and  explored  the  Mississippi.  Puritanism 
gave  New  England  its  worship  and  its  schools ; 
the  Roman  church  created  for  Canada  its  altars, 
its  hospitals  and  its  seminaries." 

The  story  of  that  "conquest  of  the  wilderness 
un  the  upper  lakes  and  exploration  of  the  Missis- 
sippi" is  an  oft-told  tale.  It  sparkles  in  Bancroft's 
brilliant  pages,  is  the  very  theme  of  Parkman's 
luminous  narratives,  and  runs  like  a  thread  of 
gold  through  the  works  of  other  chroniclers.  And 
yet  it  grows  not  stale  or  threadbare.  It  strikes 
the  fancy  of  each  new  writer  with  as  much  force 
and  kindles  his  imagination  with  as  much  fervor, 
as  if  he  were  the  first  to  touch  it  with  his  pen. 
And  in  truth  it  is  a  wonderful  story.  From  the 
eventful  morning  when,  in  the  persons  of  Joliet 
and  the  meek  Marquett,  France  and  Christianity 
first  stood  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to 
this  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century,  when  what 
was  to  them  a  boundless  wilderness  given  up  to 
the  buffalo  and  the  savage,  is  the  home  of  a  civi- 
lized, prosperous  and  happy  people,  and  alive  with 
the  hum  of  their  mighty  industries,  every  period 
is  replete  with  thrilling  and  dramatic  interest. 
And  the  achievement  is  in  its  inception  wholly, 
and  in  its  accomplishment  largely,  the  work  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Nor  is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  the  new  regions  which  the  faith  and 
zeal  of  her  missionaries,  triumphing  over  the  most 
appalling  obstacles  that  man  and  nature  could  pre- 
sent, combined  with  science  and  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, laid  open  in  the  heart  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent, are  still  a  part  of  her  vast  dominion ;  and 
that  she  is  caring  for  them  with  the  same  assidu- 
ous fidelity  that   she   exhibited  in  wTesting  them 


from  savage  wildness.  She  is  supplying  her 
altars  with  priests  as  devout,  as  zealous,  as  reso- 
lute, as  were  her  missionaries  in  the  early  day, 
although  their  functions  are  not  so  arduous  and 
do  not  require  so  much  sacrifice  of  personal  com- 
fort. On  the  long  list  of  her  faithful  servants  of 
this  era,  few  are  worthy  of  higher  or  more  general 
commendation  than  the  Rev.  .\.  R.  Coopman, 
pastor  of  St.  Peter's  Roman  Catholic  church  at 
Anaconda,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  this  work,  and  made 
especial  preparation  for  its  requirements.  He  was 
born  in  Belgium  April  21.  1863,  the  third  of  the 
five  sons  and  one  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Theresa 
(Delbar)  Coopman,  natives  of  Flanders.  The 
father  was  a  well  educated  man,  in  good  circum- 
stances for  his  location,  owning  his  own  home 
and  filling  it  with  an  atmosphere  of  culture  and 
refinement.  He  finished  his  earthly  labors  some 
years  ago  and  was  laid  to  rest.  The  mother  still 
lives  in  Belgium. 

Father  Coopman  had  superior  educational  ad- 
vantages. After  careful  preparation  in  excellent 
private  schools,  he  pursued  a  full  academic  course 
of  instruction  at  St.  Louis  College,  in  Menin,  near 
the  French  border,  followmg  this  with  a  course 
at  Roulers  Seminary  as  a  preparation  for  the 
university.  He  was  graduated  from  Roulers  with 
high  honors  in  1885,  and  at  once  entered  the 
American  College  at  Louvain  with  the  intention 
of  fitting  himself  specially  for  the  work  of  the 
priesthood  in  the  remote  western  American  states, 
and  bent  all  his  efforts  to  this  end  during  the  three 
years  of  his  stay  at  this  college.  In  August,  1888, 
after  being  ordained,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  land 
of  his  birth  and  started  for  faraway  Montana, 
where  he  arrived  September  13,  following.  He 
spent  the  first  year  at  Helena,  living  in  the 
episcopal  residence  and  giving  his  attention  to  the 
outside  parishes  of  the  diocese,  preaching  regu- 
larly at  Bozeman,  Livingston,  Great  Falls,  and 
other  places.  It  was  a  busy  year  and  brought 
him  business  cares  as  well  as  religious  duties.  The 
diocese  was  greatly  in  need  of  church  buildings, 
parochial  residences,  cemeteries  and  other  proper- 
ties, and  without  sufficient  means  to  secure  them. 
His  most  important  tangible  achievement  during 
the  year  was  laying  the  foundation  for  the  present 
fine  church  at  Great  Falls.  In  1889  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Bozeman,  where  he  remained  a  year  and 
a  half,  finishing  a  house  for  the  priest  which  had 
been  begun   there,   and   securing  a   cemetery  for 
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the  parish.  He  also  buih  a  church  edifice  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs.  The  next  year  he  spent  six 
months  at  Miles  City,  with  Park,  Yellowstone, 
Custer  and  Dawson  counties  in  his  parish.  From 
there  he  was  sent  to  Livingston,  where  a  portion 
of  the  foundation  for  a  church  had  been  built.  He 
completed  the  church  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  all  of 
which  he  collected  and  paid  out,  and  also  built  a 
priest's  house.  During  the  same  time  he  built  a 
church  at  Red  Lodge  in  Carbon  county,  and  paid 
ofif  a  large  debt  on  one  at  BiUings.  In  January, 
1899,  he  was  put  in  charge  of  St.  Peter's  church 
at  Anaconda,  which  at  that  time  was  unfinished 
and  had  a  debt  of  over  $4,000.  He  has  paid  the 
debt,  finished  the  church  and  procured  for  it  the 
finest  bell  in  the  state.  The  congregation  of  St. 
Peter's  is  increasing  rapidly  in  numbers,  maintain- 
ing constantly  a  high  degree  of  enthusiasm,  pro- 
viding liberally  for  needed  charities,  reaching  out 
eagerly  for  additional  improvements — in  short, 
giving  every  evidence  of  a  vigorous,  vigilant, 
healthy  and  loyal  vitality.  The  indomitable  spirit 
of  the  pastor  has  been  communicated  to  the 
church.  In  August,  1901,  he  was  transferred  to 
St.  Paul's  church  in  Anaconda. 

This  sketch  is  occupied  mainly  with  the  busi- 
ness side  of  Father  Coopman's  work.  It  should 
record  also  that  his  spiritual  ministrations  have 
been  active,  helpful  and  fruitful,  just  as  his  build- 
ing and  financial  achievements  have  oeen  numer- 
ous and  substantial ;  and  that  while  his  construc- 
tive genius  is  remarkable,  his  scholastic  and  ec- 
clesiastical attainments  are  no  less  so.  He  is 
obliged  to  use  four  languages  in  his  church  work 
at  Anaconda,  and  he  speaks  them  all  fluently. 

In  1897-8  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  Europe, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  visited  Rome  and  had 
while  there  the  great  favor  of  a  special  audience 
with  the  Holy  Father. 

Father  Coopman's  labors  are  highly  appreciated 
by  their  beneficiaries  and  by  the  authorities  of 
the  church.  He  is  greatly  beloved  by  his  own 
flock,  and  by  his  liberality  of  opinion,  courtesy 
of  manner  and  genial  disposition  Mas  endeared 
himself  to  ah  classes  in  Anaconda  without  regard 
to  sect  or  creed. 


WILLIAM  E.  CLOWES.— Among  the  pro- 
gressive business  men  of  Montana  who  have 
been  essentially  the  architects  of  their  own  for- 
tunes,  this   well   known  citizen  of   Butte   may  be 


given  a  postition  of  prominence  and  it  is  but  fit- 
ting that  he  be  given  representation  in  this  work, 
whose  province  is  defined  most  clearly  in  its  title, 
"Progressive  Men  of  Montana."  William  Edward 
Clowes  is  a  native  of  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  where  he  was  born  on  March  27, 
1852,  the  only  child  of  Edward  and  Caroline  (Hum- 
phreys) Clowes,  natives  of  Canada,  where  the 
father  died  in  the  year  1871.  He  was  a  man  of 
fine  intellectuality  and  devoted  his  life  to  the 
legal  profession,  in  which  he  attained  high  prestige 
and  a  position  of  prominence.  His  widow  now 
makes  her  home  with  her  son,  the  subject  of  this 
review.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  Theodore 
Van  Wyck  Clowes,  who  was  born  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  of  sturdy  and  distinguished  Holland 
ancestry.  In  his  youth  he  removed  to  Canada, 
where  he  turned  his  attention  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  life. 
The  early  educational  privileges  afforded  Will- 
liam  E.  Clowes  were  somewhat  limited,  but  in  the 
private  schools  of  his  native  province  he  laid  the 
foundations  for  that  broad  and  exact  fund  of 
knowledge  which  has  since  come  to  him  through 
wide  reading,  personal  application  and  active  as- 
sociation with  men  and"  affairs.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  years  he  entered  upon  an  apprenticeship 
at  the  carpenter's  trade,  devoting  three  years  to 
this  work  and  becoming  a  skillful  artisan.  He 
then  removed  to  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  his  trade  for  several  years, 
and  then  made  his  way  westward  by  degrees,  work- 
ing as  a  journeyman  in  various  localities.  He  was 
for  some  time  in  North  Dakota,  and  thence  he  came 
to  Montana  in  1884,  locating  in  Butte,  where  he 
found  his  services  as  a  carpenter  in  ready  de- 
mand, finally  engaging  in  contracting  and  build- 
ing on  his  own  account  and  constantly  expanding 
the  scope  of  his  operations,  which  have  been  at- 
tended with  most  gratifying  success  and  through 
which  he  has  gained  a  competence.  He  has  in- 
vested in  real  estate  and  made  improvements  upon 
the  same,  building  houses  and  placing  the  prop- 
erty on  the  market.  At  the  present  time  he  is 
the  owner  of  twenty  houses,  while  he  is  ever  alert 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  afforded  for 
the  acquirement  of  eHgible  properties  and  add- 
ing to  their  value  by  improvements  of  the  char- 
acter noted.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  en- 
terprising and  substantial  citizens  of  Montana's 
metropolis  and  as  a  business  man  of  distinct 
sagacity    and    executive    abiHty,    having    materi- 
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ally  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  city, 
in  whose  advancement  he  maintains  a  public  spir- 
ited interest. 

In  politics  Mr.  Clowes  exercises  his  franchise 
in  support  of  the  Republican  party ;  socially  he  af- 
filiates with  the  National  Union  and  the  Fraternal 
Union.  The  year  1883  witnessed  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Clowes  to  Miss  Cora  G.  Miles,  who  was 
born  in  Canada,  as  were  also  her  parents,  Thomas, 
O.  and  Nancy  (Perley)  Miles,  the  former  being 
a  successful  farmer.  Mrs.  Clowes  was  summoned 
into  eternal  rest  on  April  9,  1891,  leaving  three 
children :  Mabel,  Theodorus  and  Edna,  the  two 
daughters  being  at  the  attractive  home  in  Butte, 
while  the  son  is  pursuing  a  course  of  study  in  the 
law  department  of  that  celebrated  institution,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 


THOMAS  F.  COURTNEY.— In  the  death  of 
Senator  Thomas  F.  Courtney,  on  March  4, 
1901,  the  state  of  Montana  sustained  the  loss  of 
a  public-spirited  citizen  and  a  man  of  sterling  in- 
tegrity of  character ;  one  who  had  impressed  him- 
self upon  the  public  life  of  the  commonwealth  and 
had  brought  to  bear  a  strong  individuality,  a  fine 
mental  equipment  and  a  signal  honesty  of  purpose 
in  the  various  positions  of  trust  to  which  he  had 
been  called.  Mr.  Courtney  was  a  native  of  the 
old  Keystone  state,  having  been  born  in  the  city 
of  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on  April  4,  1856,  being  the 
eighth  in  order  of  birth  of  the  nine  children  of 
Dennis  and  Margaret  (Griffin)  Courtney,  of  Irish 
lineage.  Dennis  Courtney  was  born  in  the  Emer- 
ald Isle,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated,  being 
a  member  of  a  representative  family  and  having 
excellent  advantages  in  his  youth.  He  was  un- 
fortunate in  his  financial  afifairs  in  Ireland,  and 
lost  practically  his  entire  patrimony  prior  to  his 
immigration  to  America  m  1849.  He  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  identified  with  min- 
ing until  his  death.  His  wife  likewise  was  born  in 
Ireland,  coming  of  a  prominent  and  well-to-do 
family.     She  also  died  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  was 
Thomas  F.  Courtney  indebted  for  his  early  edu- 
cational privileges,  and  there  laid  the  foundation 
for  that  broad  fund  of  knowledge  which  he  subse- 
quently gained  in  the  practical  affairs  of  Hfe.  He 
possessed  alertness  of  mentality,  and  his  powers 
of    absorption    and    assimilation    enabled    him    to 


profit  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  case  of  the 
average  individual.  His  initiation  into  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  life  was  with  the  mining  industry  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained  until  1880  when 
he  came  to  Montana,  located  in  Helena  and  was 
'engaged  in  mining  for  a  brief  interval  and  then 
removed  to  Butte,  where  he  was  identified  with 
mining  interests  until  1883.  He  then  estabHshed 
himself  in  the  grocery  business  and  continued  in 
the  same  until  the  time  of  his  death,  building  up  a 
successful  trade  and  gaining  a  distinct  local 
popularity.  Mr.  Courtney  had  a  strong  noiu  on 
the  hearts,  as  well  as  the  confidence,  of  the  labor- 
ing classes,  and  he  ever  showed  the  deepest  ap- 
preciation for  the  dignity  of  honest  toil  and  an 
abiding  sympathy  for  those  who  contributed  in  any 
capacity  to  the  industrial  activities  of  the  state 
and  the  nation.  Naught  of  assumption  or  osten- 
tation characterized  his  course  at  any  time  or  in 
any  position;  and  as  a  true-hearted,  broad-gauged 
man  he  well  merited  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
uniformly  held  in  private  ana  in  public  life.  Not 
only  did  Senator  Courtney  manifest  the  courage 
of  his  convictions,  but  he  was  able  to  defend  them 
and  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  within  him. 
Early  becoming  a  supporter  of  the  Democratic 
party,  his  study  of  its  principles  and  of  the  ques- 
tions and  issues  of  the  day  resulted  in  his  un- 
bending allegiance  to  the  cause,  from  which  he 
was  never  deflected.  It  was  but  a  natural  se- 
quence that  such  a  man  should  come  forward  in 
connection  with  public  affairs  in  the  community 
in  which  he  lived;  and  thus,  in  1888,  we  find  Mr. 
Courtney  a  candidate  from  Silver  Bow  county  for 
representative  in  the  territorial  legislature,  then 
on  the  eve  of  securing  the  dignity  of  statehood. 
He  was  defeated  but  not  destined  to  pass  from 
public  view,  since  we  find  him  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1889,  by  which  was 
framed  the  present  constitution  of  the  state ;  and 
was  also  a  member  of  nearly  every  state  con- 
vention of  his  party  thereafter  until  death  closed 
his  labors.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
convention  of  Silver  Bow  county  in  the  first 
county  campaign  after  the  admission  of  Montana 
to  statehood,  and  was  nominated  for  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature.  His  election  was  among 
those  contingent  upon  the  count  of  the  ballot  in 
precinct  34,  and  through  this  he  failed  to  secure 
his  seat.  Higher  political  honors  were  to  his  por- 
tion, however,  for  in  1898  he  was  elected  to  the 
state  senate  by  an  overwhelming  plurality  for  the 
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full  term  of  four  years,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
complete.  Of  his  services  in  the  senate  the  records 
of  that  body  indicate  the  able  part  he  took  in  its 
deliberations  and  work,  and  his  labors  have  be- 
come an  integral  jjortion  of  the  history  of  the 
state  in  whose  progress  and  material  prosperity 
he  ever  took  so  deep  an  interest.  He  introduced 
and  championed  many  important  bills,  and  the 
spirit  of  his  every  action  was  1)orn  of  his  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  state.  He  in- 
troduced the  oill  which  grants  to  veterans  of  the 
nation's  wars  the  privilege  of  peddling  in  the  state 
without  license,  pushing  this  bill  through  to  en- 
actment, and  in  many  other  ways  showing  his  deep 
concern  in  the  cause  of  those  dependent  upon  their 
own  efiforts  in  the  struggle  of  life.  On  the  last 
day  in  which  he  occupied  his  seat  in  the  senate 
Mr.  Courtney  made  an  eloquent  and  convincing 
speech  in  regard  to  the  retail  liquor  law,  and 
recited  with  effectiveness  Jeremiah  M.  Vinton's 
beautiful  poem,  "If  I  Should  Die  To-night,"  the 
same  making  a  profound  impression,  which  was 
intensified  among  the  individual  members  and. 
others  who  heard  the  effort  when,  only  a  day  or 
two  later,  his  eyes  were  closed  in  the  tranquil 
sleep  which  knows  no  waking.  Senator  Courtney 
never  married,  nor  held  membership  in  secret 
organizations.  His  religious  faith  was  that  of  the 
Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was  reared.  Senator 
Courtney,  after  only  a  few  days'  illness,  succumbed 
to  an  attack  of  pneumonia  on  March  4.  1901,  his 
death  occurring  in  St.  John's  hospital  in  the  capital 
city,  just  prior  to  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
legislature  in  which  he  had  served  with  signal 
fidelity  and  ability.  On  the  occasion  of  his  death 
the  Montana  Daily  Record,  of  Helena,  spoke  of 
him  as  follows :  "Courtney  had  been  a  universal 
favorite.  He  was  a  man  of  positive  views,  but 
one  whose  position  was  never  misunderstood.  He 
had  many  warm  friends,  and  those  who  opposed 
him  politically  admired  his  methods.  He  was 
open  and  above-board ;  a  man  to  be  implicitly 
trusted  anywhere."  He  was  an  earnest  supporter 
of  Hon.  H.  L.  Frank,  of  Butte,  in  the  memorable 
senatorial  contest  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  Hon.  Paris  Gibson  to  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  March,  1901,  and  Mr.  Frank,  as  his 
long-time  friend  and  admirer,  paid  the  following 
spontaneous  tribute  to  the  man  :  "He  was  honest, 
and  loyal,  and  true-hearted.  Xo  one  can  say  too 
much  for  him.  The  world  is  jDOorer  that  he  is 
gone."    ^Ir.  Courtney  entered  into  eternal  rest  on 


Monday,  and  his  funeral  occurred  from  St.  Pat- 
rick's church,  in  Butte,  on  the  following  Friday, 
being  attended  by  a  large  majority  of  his  con- 
freres in  the  senate  and  the  house  of  represent- 
atives, and  by  a  large  assembly  of  devoted  friends 
who  could  not  but  feel  a  sense  of  personal  be- 
reavement. His  remains  were  interred  in  the 
Catholic  cemetery  in  the  city  where  he  had  so  long 
maintained  his  home,  and  where  none  knew  him 
but  to  honor  and  admire.  What  more  need  be 
said  in  regard  to  the  life  and  labors  of  Thomas 
F.  Courtney?  He  was  a  good  man  and  true;  and 
now  he  "rests  from  his  labors,"  and  the  sting  of 
death  is  robbed  of  all  virulence.  He  left  three 
brothers  and  two  sisters  to  mourn  his  untimely 
death. 


ANDRE'W  J.  COWAN.— Residing  in  Montana 
for  nearly  thirty  years  and  numbered  among 
the  progressive  farmers  and  stock-growers  of  Park 
county,  his  position  as  a  citizen  and  his  ability  in 
business  will  entitle  Andrew  J.  Cowan  to  represen- 
tation here.  He  was  born  in  Somerset,  Pulaski 
county,  Ky.,  on  May  i.  1855,  the  son  of  John  D. 
and  Nancy  (Newell)  Cowan,  both  born  in  Ken- 
tucky and  the  parents  of  five  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters, the  father  being  a  farmer.  The  grandfather 
was  John  Cowan,  who  belonged  to  an  old  Virginia 
family. 

Andrew  J.  Cowan,  after  an  education  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  town,  in  T872  started  for 
Montana  with  a  carload  of  horses,  disembarking 
them  at  Corinne,  Utah,  whence  he  drove  them  to 
the  Gallatin  valley  in  Montana,  vv^here  he  delivered 
them  to  his  uncle,  Louis  P.  Cowan,  who  had  located 
there  in  1866.  He  remained  here  about  eighteen 
months  and  passed  a  winter  in  hunting  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone river,  after  which  he  worked  one  year  for 
his  uncle  and  then  engaged  in  freighting  for  one 
season.  His  uncle  died  in  1875.  and  Mr.  Cowan 
took  control  of  his  interests  in  the  Gallatin  valley, 
purchasing  a  band  of  horses  and  engaging  in  rais- 
ing this  line  of  stock.  Three  years  later  he  pur- 
chased the  Cockrell  tollbridge  across  the  Gallatin 
river  and  the  store  and  hotel  connected  therewith 
and  conducted  the  triune  enterprise  until  1882  when 
he  engaged  in  farming  and  cattle  raising  on  the  Gal- 
latin river,  selling  everything  in  the  fall,  and  then 
passed  a  year  in  Arizona,  again  returned  to  the 
Gallatin  valley  where  he  purchased  a  farm  and 
there  continued   in    fanning  and   stockraising  until 
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1898  when  he  sold  his  cattle  and  entered  into  part- 
nership with  his  brother  in  the  sheep  business,  this 
association  continuing  until  1900,  when  Mr.  Cowan 
disposed  of  his  interests  in  ranch  and  business  and 
came  to  the  Shields  river  district  of  Park  county, 
and  purchased  the  J.  H.  Martin  ranch  of  4,000 
acres,  where  he  is  now  extensively  engaged  in  sheep 
raising,  having  about  5,000  head  and  conducting 
operations  with  ability. 

Mr.  Cowan  gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  served  for  a  number  of  years  as  school 
trustee;  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  United 
Workmen.  On  January  26,  1882,  Mr.  Cowan  mar- 
ried Miss  Laura  McCreary,  born  in  Kansas,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  J.  and  Angelina  (Rea)  Mc- 
Creary, both  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  their  off- 
spring being  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  Both 
the  paternal  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  of 
Mr.  Cowan  were  Pennsylvanians  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowan  have  four  children, 
Jefferson,  a  student  in  the  State  University  at  Boze- 
man ;  Minnie,  attending  Bozeman  high  school ;  Rea 
and  Lora.  Walter  Cowan,  a  brother  of  Andrew  J., 
was  born  in  Somerset,  Ky.,  in  1852,  and  was  there 
reared  and  educated.  He  came  to  Montana  in  1876 
and  located  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  where  he  still  re- 
sides, an  active  farmer  and  stock  grower.  In  1891 
he  married  Miss  Fannie  McCreary,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  J.  Cowan,  and  they  have  four  children, 
Harrv,  Edwin,  Mattie  and  Helen. 


DAVID  COWAN.— As  one  of  the  extensive 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Choteau  county 
and  as  a  representative  and  progressive  business 
man  of  the  thriving  village  of  Box  Elder,  Mr. 
Cowan  is  well  worthy  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  in  the  community  as  a  man  among  men. 
Mr.  Cowan  is  a  native  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
having  been  born  in  county  Norfolk,  province  of 
(Ontario,  on  February  5,  1850.  His  father,  Wil- 
liam Cowan,  of  stanch  old  Scotch  lineage,  was 
born  in  the  same  county  in  1826,  and  there  de- 
voted his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  but  is  now  retired  from  active 
business,  maintaining  his  home  near  Langton,  full 
of  years  and  esteemed  as  one  of  the  sterling  pio- 
neers of  the  dominion.  In  his  declining  years 
he  is  not  denied  the  companionship  of  his  cherished 
and  devoted  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Pris- 
cilla  Fink,  and  who  was  born  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  beautiful  city  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  in  1827. 


David  Cowan  had  such  educational  advantages 
as  were  afforded  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
county,  and  continued  his  studies  until  attaining 
the  age  of  eighteen  years,  after  which  he  assisted 
in  the  cultivation  and  management  of  the  old 
homestead  farm  until  he  was  thirty  years  of  age, 
ever  according  his  parents  the  deepest  filial  solici- 
tude. In  1880  Mr.  Cowan  removed  to  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  agricultural 
implement  business  for  a  period  of  about  six 
years.  In  1886  he  removed  to  Battleford,  North- 
west Territory,  where  he  conducted  a  general 
merchandise  store  until  1888,  when  he  came  to 
Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont.,  where  he  remained  for 
a  year  and  then  took  up  homestead  and  desert 
claims  in  Choteau  county,  on  Box  Elder  creek 
and  adjoining  the  present  town  of  Box  Elder. 
His  original  ranch  comprised  410  acres,  but  as 
prosperity  has  attended  his  efforts  and  with  in- 
creasing appreciation  of  the  great  advantages  af- 
forded for  personal  advancement  through  indus- 
trial enterprise,  he  has  added  to  his  holdings,  and 
in  addition  to  the  original  ranch  now  owns  another 
fine  farm  of  2,500  acres  on  Big  Sandy  and  Sage 
creeks.  Mr.  Cowan  is  largely  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  his  success  is  the 
result  of  close  application  and  choice  selection  of 
grades  of  stock.  His  ranch  property  is  supplied 
with  an  effective  system  of  irrigation,  the  water 
being  suppHed  from  a  reservoir  covering  a  tract 
of  200  acres  and  deriving  water  from  Big  Sandy 
and  Sage  creeks.  Thus  he  has  not  only  excellent 
grazing  land,  but  a  large  tract  is  also  rendered 
available  for  cultivation  and  from  which  he  se- 
cures fine  yields  of  hay  and  grain.  He  has  made 
the  best  of  improvements  on  his  property,  and  his 
energy  and  enterprise  have  placed  him  among 
the  leading  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  northern 
Montana.  In  the  village  of  Box  Elder  Mr.  Cowan 
conducts  an  extensive  general  merchandise  busi- 
ness, having  a  large  and  well  equipped  establish- 
ment which  derives  its  support  from  an  extended 
territory  tributary  to  the  village.  In  this  business 
he  is  associated  with  his  son,  William,  the  enter- 
prise being  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  D. 
Cowan  &  Son,  the  same  dating  its  inception  back 
to  1889,  so  that  it  figures  as  one  of  the  pioneer 
business  institutions  of  the  covnity.  In  the  store 
is  located  the  postoffice  of  the  town. 

In  politics  Mr.  Cowan  gives  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  in  whose  cause  he  takes  a  lively 
interest,   though   not   an    active   partisan   nor   an 
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aspirant  for  official  preferment.  In  Norfolk 
county,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  November  27,  1872, 
Mr.  Cowan  wedded  Miss  Jane  McKim,  who  was 
born  in  the  same  county  in  1848,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  representative  families  of  that  section.  Of 
this  union  five  children  have  been  born,  namely: 
William,  who  is  a  capable  young  business  man 
and  is  associated  with  his  father  as  a  member  of 
the  mercantile  firm  of  D.  Cowan  &  Co. ;  Minnie 
h  the  wife  of  Albert  Thompson,  who  is  engaged 
in  the  livery  business  at  Glasgow,  Valley  county, 
Mont. ;  and  Grace,  who  is  at  the  parental  home ; 
two  are  deceased.  The  family  are  prominently 
identified  with  the  social  life  of  the  community 
and  their  friends  are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
county. 


EDMUND  A.  GRAIN,  M.  D.— Among  the  able 
and  popular  representatives  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Missoula  is  Dr.  Grain,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  physicians  examined  for  admission  to 
practice  in  the  new  state.  He  has  been  a  close 
and  zealous  student,  has  achieved  success  as  the 
result  of  his  own  efforts  and  well  merits  the  pres- 
tige which  he  has  gained  as  a  physician  and  as  a 
man  among  men.  Edmund  Augustus  Grain  was 
born  at  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio,  on  February  23, 
1853.  His  father,  Orville  S.  Grain,  is  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania  and  a  representative  of  that  sterling 
stock  called  Pennsylvania  Dutch.  He  was  taken 
to  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio  by  his  parents 
when  a  mere  child,  and  was  reared  with  and  was  a 
lifelong  family  friend  of  Gen.  James  A.  Garfield. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  hardware  business  at 
Auburn  and  other  Ohio  towns,  and  was  later  with 
D.  H.  Row  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  in  the  same  line 
of  enterprise.  He  is  now  living  in  retirement  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 
His  father,  John  Grain,  was  likewise  a  native  of 
the  old  Keystone  state,  and  he  died  at  Chester- 
field, 111.,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-three,  the 
family  being  notable  for  longevity.  The  mother 
of  Dr.  Grain  bore  the  maiden  name  of  Hulda  A. 
Wood,  and  she  was  born  near  Tiffin,  Ohio,  her 
death  occurring  in  May,  1900,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years,  her  maternal  grandfather  hav- 
ing been  ninety-foyr  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
his  demise. 

Dr.  Grain,  while  still  a  mere  lad,  entered  the 
commercial  department  of  Hiram  College  at 
Hiram,  Ohio,  of  which  President  Garfield  was  at 


the  time  principal,  and  was  graduated  therefrom 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  He  had  determined 
to  prepare  himself  for  the  medical  profession, 
but  was  compelled  to  depend  upon  his  own  re- 
sources, defraying  his  expenses  by  teaching 
schools  at  various  places  in  Ohio,  steadily  prose- 
cuting his  technical  studies  as  opportunity  pre- 
sented, first  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  R. 
W.  Walters,  of  Chagrin  Falls,  while  later  he  at- 
tended lectures  at  the  Homeopathetic  Hospital 
Medical  College,  of  Cleveland,  part  of  one  session. 
He  then  decided  that  it  was  expedient  to  change 
from  the  homeopathic  to  the  regular  school  of 
practice,  and  he  continued  his  medical  studies 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  W.  Hawley,  of 
Wakeman,  Huron  county,  Ohio,  engaging  in  peda- 
gogic work  during  the  greater  portion  of  this  time. 
He  eventually  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  Wooster  University  at 
Cleveland,  and,  through  this  means  and  his  pri- 
vate study  and  investigation,  eventually  fortified 
himself  amply  for  the  work  of  his  chosen  profes- 
sion, and  in  recognition  of  his  ability  as  a  writer 
on  medical  topics  Dr.  Grain  has  received  an  hon- 
orary certificate,  appointing  him  a  member  of  the 
stafT  of  physicians  and  surgeons  at  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  in  Niles,  Mich.  The  Doctor  began 
active  medical  practice  at  Butler,  Branch  county, 
Mich.,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  when 
he  located  in  Antigo,  Wis.,  where  he  was  located 
for  three  and  one-half  years  and  then  came  to 
Montana,  establishing  himself  in  Missoula  on 
November  16,  1888.  As  has  been  previously 
stated,  he  was  one  of  the  first  physicians  to  be 
examined  and  to  secure  a  certificate  entitling  him 
to  practice  in  Montana  after  her  admission  to 
statehood,  passing  the  examination  with  a  grade 
of  ninety-six.  He  has  been  very  successful  in 
Missoula  practice  and  controls  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative business,  while  his  personal  popularity  is 
of  unmistakable  and  unequivocal  character. 

Doctor  Crain  has  ever  manifested  a  lively  inter- 
est in  political  affairs,  and  until  the  past  year  has 
been  prominently  concerned  in  Montana  politics, 
having  been  a  delegate  to  every  state  Republican 
convention.  He  was  coroner  of  Missoula  county 
in  1894.  He  has  always  labored  zealously  for  the 
promotion  of  the  RepubHcan  cause,  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  political  field  has  been  significant. 
He  is  at  present  giving  most  of  his  attention  to 
surgical  diseases  of  women  and  abdominal  sur- 
srerv.     Doctor  Crain  has  been  twice  married,  his 
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first  union  having  been  consummated  in  1872, 
when  he  wedded  Miss  Myra  Hadden,  a  native  of 
Lake  county,  Ohio,  two  children  being  born  of 
this  union :  Grace  E.,  who  resides  in  Butte,  and 
l-rederick  O.,  a  clerk  and  law  student  in  the  office 
of  Teller  &  Dorsey,  a  prominent  law  firm  of  Den- 
ver. In  1897  Dr.  Grain  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Mrs.  S.  Mary  Deane,  nee  Glark,  who  has  one  son 
by  her  previous  marriage :  Harry  h-dmund  Deane. 


Q  AMUEL  X.  GOW.W.— .\  native  of  Kentucky, 
v_)  born  December  i,  1841,  in  Pulaski  county, 
where  his  family  had  flourished  for  generations, 
Samuel  N.  Cowan,  of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  has  been 
life  and  studied  men  in  various  places  and  under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances.  His  parents  were 
James  D.  (always  known  to  his  friends  as  "Daisy") 
and  Nancy  (Newell)  Cowan,  who  were  both  of  the 
same  nativity  as  himself.  His  father,  who  was 
bom  in  1810,  lived  in  Kentucky,  engaged  in  farm- 
ing until  1882  when  he  came  to  Montana,  where  he 
lived  retired  from  active  business  until  his  death  on 
January  2t„  1890.  In  his  native  state  he  was  a  man 
of  consequence  with  high  social  connections  and 
political  influence.  He  had  a  potential  voice  in  lo- 
cal affairs,  and  served  as  sheriff  of  his  county.  He 
and  his  wife  were  the  parents  of  five  sons  and  twi? 
daughters.  Of  the  seven  children  Samuel  was  the 
first  born.  He  received  preparatory  training  in  the 
public  schools,  and  just  as  he  was  about  to  take  a 
full  classical  course  of  instruction  the  Civil  war 
broke  out  and  he  enHsted  in  Capt.  Roberts'  com- 
pany of  the  Confederate  army,  afterward  Company 
H,  Sixth  Kentucky  Cavalry,  in  Gen.  John  H.  Mor- 
gan's command.  He  was  taken  prisoner  on  July  20, 
1863,  in  the  great  Ohio  raid  made  by  this  command, 
and  was  held  in  captivity  until  June  12.  1865,  cover- 
ing in  his  imprisonment  all  the  territory  between 
Lake  Erie  and  the  Savannah  river.  After  his  dis- 
charge he  returned  to  Kentucky  and  located  at  Mill 
Springs,  Wayne  county,  where  he  taught  school  for 
a  time ;  then  got  married  and  engaged  in  farming 
and  .stockraising.  In  1882  he  came  with  his  family 
to  Montana  and  located  in  Gallatin  valley,  where  he 
renewed  his  tarming  and  stockraising  operations. 
In  the  fall  of  1896  he  was  elected  county  assessor  of 
(jallatin  county,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  January,  1897,  and  has  since  made  his  home 
in  Bozeman. 

In  politics  he  is  a  stanch  Democrat  and  takes  an 


active  interest  in  the  party's  success.  In  Kentucky, 
on  December  11,  1866,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Lizzie  Lanier,  of  that  state,  daughter  of 
Lloyd  A.  and  Amanda  (Brown)  Lanier,  the  former 
a  native  of  Alabama  who  removed  to  Kentucky 
when  he  was  a  young  man  and  there  engaged  in 
business  as  a  farmer  and  wholesale  merchant.  His 
wife  was  a  native  of  Wayne  county,  Ky.  Their 
family  consisted  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters,  of 
whom  Mrs.  Cowan  was  the  second  in  order  of  birth. 
She  was  educated  at  Huntsville  College,  Alabama, 
and  Nazareth  College,  Kentucky.  The  children  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowan  are :  Addie  L.,  now  Mrs.  John 
Murphy,  of  Bozeman ;  Lulu  Lee,  now  Mrs.  Frank 
Nelson,  of  Bozeman,  and  William  F.,  Luke  Allen 
and  Julian  Lanier,  all  at  home.  In  war  Mr.  Cowan 
followed  his  convictions  at  the  risk  of  his  life;  and 
in  peace  he  has  been  serviceable  to  his  community 
and  state  at  the  cost  of  his  personal  comfort  and 
interests  on  more  than  one  occasion.  He  is  a  man 
of  firm  convictions  and  resolute  courage  in  main- 
taining them. 


RM.  CRALLE,  county  surveyor  of  Jefferson 
county,  and  deputy  United  States  mineral  sur- 
veyor, is  one  of  the  prominent  residents  of  Boulder. 
He  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  December  11, 
1846,  the  son  of  R.  K.  and  Elizabeth  (Morris) 
Cralle.  The  father  was  a  talented  lawyer  and  at 
one  time  private  secretary  for  the  eminent  John  C. 
Calhoun.  The  mother  also  descended  from  distin- 
guished ancestry,  and  was  a  daughter  of  Judge 
Morris,  of  Hanover,  Va.  R.  M.  Cralle  remained  in 
the  cultured  parental  home,  recei^'ing  there  and  in 
the  subscription  schools  a  thorough  preparation  for 
the  classical  studies  of  Hampton-Sidney  College, 
which  he  entered  in  i860,  not  long  to  enjoy  its  ad- 
vantages, however,  for  patriotism  overcame  the  de- 
sire to  early  complete  his  education,  and,  in  1861, 
on  the  call  for  state  troops,  he  enlisted  in  the  first 
company  organized  in  his  state,  the  Henrico  Light 
Dragoons.  He  served  through  the  war,  and  was 
mustered  out  in  1865,  at  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Lee 
at  Appomattox. 

Mr.  Cralle  then  remained  one  year  at  the 
old  home  with  his  mother,  his  father  having 
died  in  1864,  and  was  engaged  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
in  which  vocation  he  continued  until  1870. 
He  was  then  attached  to  the  United  States 
engineers'    department    for    the    improvement    of 
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the  Tennessee  river  until  1876,  when  he  moved  to 
Kentucky  and  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Covington, 
Flemingsburg  &  Pond  Gap  Railroad.  In  1877  he 
went  to  Colorado,  and  took  part  in  the  surveys  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  through  Colorado  and 
Utah.  He  was  next  resident  engineer  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific,  his  field  of  operations  lying  between 
Terry's  Landing  and  Billings.  In  1882  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  track  building  and  bridges  on 
the  Northern  Pacific,  and  in  1884  he  went  to  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  mines.  Idaho,  and  engaged  in  mining 
and  the  grocery  business  in  Thompson  Falls,  Mont. 
In  1886  Mr.  Cralle  came  to  Boulder  and  assumed 
charge  of  the  Helena  &  Boulder  Valley  Railroad  as 
engineer.  This  position  he  resigned  in  1888,  and 
took  up  his  residence  in  Boulder.  He  was  ap- 
pointed county  surveyor  of  Jefiferson  county  in 
iSi;8,  and  in  1900  was  elected  to  succeed  himself. 
This  position  he  now  fills  with  superior  ability  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Thompson  Falls,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  he  has  been  deputy  United  States 
mineral  surveyor.  During  a  year  in  1895  and  1896 
lie  had  charge  of  building  the  flume  and  mill  at  the 
Ouigley  mine  in  Granite  county. .  On  April  2,  1883, 
Mr.  Cralle  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  Wall,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  John  and  Elizabeth  (  Dudley )  Wall,  of 
Kentucky.  Mrs.  Wall  was  the  daughter  of  James 
W'aU,  of  Kentucky.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cralle  have 
been  born  three  children,  Richard  M.,  Elizabeth 
Wall  and  an  infant  deceased.  For  a  number  of  years 
Mr.  Wall  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen.  Mr  Cralle  has  been  success- 
ful in  official  and  social  relations,  and  is  an  example 
of  the  best  elements  of  American  citi.^enship,  while 
his  home  is  a  center  of  attraction  to  numerous 
friends. 


ALVIN  A.  GROSSMAN.— The  vitality  which  so 
unmistakably  marks  the  west  springs  from  the 
infusion  of  young  blood  into  its  industrial,  political 
and  social  life,  and  the  young  man  is  a  distinctive 
factor  in  nearly  every  community.  This  is  notably 
true  in  the  virile  young  state  of  Montana,  and  in 
this  publication,  whose  province  is  consideration  of 
the  progressive  men  of  the  state  and  its  founders 
and  builders,  will  be  found  mention  of  many  young 
men  who  are  conspicuously  identified  with  its  in- 
<lustrial.  political  and  official  afifairs.  Alvin  A. 
Grossman  classifies  under  this  category,  as  he  is  in- 
cumbent of  the  office  of  auditor  of    Silver    Bow 


county,  and  is  administering  the  duties  of  the  posi- 
tion with  ability  and  discrimination.  He  was  born 
on  March  30,  1862,  in  Keokuk  county,  Iowa,  the 
youngest  of  the  four  children  of  Joel  and  Cynthia 
(Marsh)  Grossman,  both  of  whom  were  born, 
reared  and  educated  in  the  Empire  state,  and 
whence  the  father  removed  to  Iowa  in  1849,  becom- 
ing one  of  its  pioneers,  and  developing  and  culti- 
vating a  farm.  He  was  prominent  in  public  af- 
fairs as  a  Republican.  For  thirty-seven  years  he 
served  there  as  county  surveyor.  He  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  the  early  'eighties,  and  here  he  resided  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  Butte  on  February  21, 
1 90 1.  His  active  business  life  was  devoted  to 
farming  and  civil  engineering,  and  he  served  at  one 
time  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of 
Silver  Bow  county.  His  wife  died  in  Iowa  on 
April   I,   1862. 

Alvin  A.  Grossman  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Iowa,  supplementing  this  tuition  by  a 
course  of  study  in  the  high  school  at  Sigourney,  the 
capital  of  Keokuk  county,  where  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1882.  Soon  after  this  he  accom- 
panied his  father  to  Montana,  and  soon  afterward 
became  identified  with  the  great  minmg  enterprises 
in  Butte,  with  which  he  was  connected  for  nine 
years,  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  grocery  business' 
for  eight  years.  During  this  time  he  formed  a  wide 
acquaintanceship  and  gained  a  distinctive  personal 
popularity,  which  had  bearing  on  the  support  ac- 
corded him  at  the  polls  when  he  was  chosen  auditor 
of  the  most  populous  county  in  the  state.  In  No- 
vember, 1900,  Mr.  Grossman's  name  appeared  in 
connection  with  the  candidacy  for  this  office.  His 
political  belief  is  Republican,  but  at  this  election 
elements  of  expediency  and  policy  swept  away  par- 
tisan lines,  and  Mr.  Grossman's  endorsement  of  the 
eight-hour  movement  as  a  Republican  candidate 
procured  his  nomination  on  a  Fusion  ticket,  and  he 
received  a  majority  of  364  over  two  other  candi- 
dates for  the  office.  He  is  giving  a  most  satisfactory 
administration,  he  being  thorough  and  discriminat- 
ing and  having  marked  executive  ability.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ikitte  Clerks'  Protective  Union  and 
the  United  Artisans,  and  his  religious  predilections 
are  in  favor  of  Christian  Science,  of  which  he  has 
made  a  careful  study.  On  November  26.  1891,  Mr. 
Grossman  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Eva  L. 
Denny,  who  was  born  in  Des  jMoines,  Iowa,  the 
daughter  of  Francis  and  Priscilla  Denny,  a  promi- 
nent farmer  and  contractor  of  Iowa.  They  have 
three  children,  Clyde  Edgar.  Eva  L.  and  .Mvin  L. 
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WM.  L.  CROWLEY.— While  the  general  use  of 
the  typewriter  in  the  rush  and  hurry  of  our 
business  life,  has  in  a  large  measure  depoetized  pen- 
manship and  thrust  it  from  its  once  proud  place  as 
"queen  of  the  arts,"  there  is  always  something  pecu- 
liarly attractive  about  the  beautiful  accomplishment 
and  it  can  always  find  a  ready  market.  William  L 
Crowley,  of  Butte,  was  highly  favored  by  nature 
with  the  agreeable  conjunction  of  faculties — the 
power  toconceivecorrect  ideals  and  the  skill  to  pro- 
duce them — so  necessary  to  superiority  in  this 
species  of  handiwork.  But  the  gift,  although  he 
has  turned  it  to  good  account  for  revenue  on  oc- 
casions, is  only  one  of  the  ornamental  features  of  a 
mind  which  has  strength  for  the  sterner  claims  of 
business  in  abundance.  He  was  born  at  Towanda, 
Bradford  county.  Pa.,  on  May  i,  1865,  the  si.xth 
child  of  Peter  and  Ellen  (Keif)  Crowley,  natives 
of  Ireland,  who  came  to  America  in  early  life.  The 
father  first  located  in  New  York,  and  later  settled 
in  Bradford  county,  where  he  married  and  followed 
farming  until  he  died  in  1879,  his  wife  surviving 
him  but  four  years. 

Air.  Crowley  attended  the  public  schools  at  Rome, 
Pa.,  until  he  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old, 
then  entered  Susquehanna  College  at  Towanda,  and 
after  pursuing  for  a  time  the  prescribed  course  of 
study,  was  engaged  as  teacher  of  penmanship  in  the 
institution,  occupying  this  position  for  two  years. 
He  then  worked  on  the  home  farm  until  1884,  when 
he  concluded  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  far  west  and 
made  his  way  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  there  was  em- 
ployed as  a  bookkeeper  and  clerk  until  he  was  ready 
to  go  into  business  for  himself,  which  he  did  a  few 
months  later  by  opening  a  commission  house.  But 
as  the  business  was  not  to  his  taste  he  (|uit  it  at  the 
end  of  a  year  and  went  to  Ogden,  Utah.,  where  he 
was  two  years  in  the  service  of  the  California  Pow- 
der Company,  then  after  a  short  stay  in  .Sacramento 
he  was  engaged  in  contracting  and  building  at  Red- 
ding, Cal.  About  1887  he  removed  to  Butte,  and 
while  he  was  awaiting  business  opportunities  he 
conducted  a  confectionery  store.  In  1888  Mr. 
Crowley  began  the  successful  career  in  mining 
wherein  he  has  acquired  large  mining  interests  in 
Montana,  and  also  in  Arizona  adjoining  the  United 
Verda  property  of  United  States  Senator  Clark.  He 
is  also  interested  very  largely  in  oil  properties  in 
Wyoming.  In  i8gi,  having  put  his  mining  and  oil 
interests  in  such  shape  that  they  did  not  require  all 
of  his  personal  presence,  he  again  began  operations 
as  a  confectioner  on  North  Main  street    and    has 


ever  since  been  engaged  in  it,  supplying  to  a  grow- 
ing and  appreciative  body  of  patrons  the  beautiful 
and  toothsome  creations  of  his  art,  which  not  only 
tickle  the  palate,  but  contribute  to  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  artistic  taste  of  the  community.  In 
political  relations,  Mr.  Crowley  is  a  Republican  of 
unyielding  convictions  and  of  zealous  activity  in  be- 
half of  his  party,  but  he  does  not  allow  political  af- 
fairs to  interfere  in  any  way  with  his  business  or 
with   his   personal    friendships. 


JOHN  H.  CURTIS,  of  the  firm  of  Curtis  & 
J  Majors,  was  born  in  the  village  of  Tyrone, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
on  October  26,  1839.  At  the  age  of  ten  years  he, 
with  parents,  came  to  America  and  settled  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  attended  the  Christian  Broth- 
ers' College  for  many  years.  Before  leaving  school 
young  Curtis  was  oflfered  by  Bishop  Kendrick,  of 
St.  Louis,  the  opportunity  to  study  for  the  priest- 
hood, which  he  declined,  preferring  a  business  life. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  was  compelled  to 
make  his  own  living,  and  secured  a  place  in  a  store 
at  $8.00  per  month,  working  hard  all  day.  His  edu- 
cation being  limited  he  felt  the  necessity  of  a  good 
business  course  and  secured  a  scholarship  in  Jones' 
Commercial  College  at  St.  Louis,  attending  the 
night  sessions  until  he  graduated.  x'\fter  that  it  was 
comparatively  easy  for  Mr.  Curtis  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  almost  any  kind  of  business.  Young 
Curtis  is  the  third  of  five  children.  In  i860  he  be- 
gan the  study  of  law,  and  after  completing  a  course 
he  was  denied  admission  to  the  bar  for  his  refusal, 
after  examination,  to  take  the  iron-clad  oath  of 
allegiance,  believing  as  he  did  and  sympathizing 
with  the  cause  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  then 
being  a  member  of  the  Missouri  Cadets,  a  school 
organization,  and  in  which  he  had  been  well  drilled. 
On  May  10,  1861,  he  was  captured  at  Camp  Jack- 
son and  paroled  under  oath  not  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  United  States  government.  But  believ- 
ing there  was  no  United  States  he  gave  his  aid  to 
the  south  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1866  the 
Montana  fever  seized  him  and  he  took  passage  on 
the  steamer  Waverly  and  landed  at  Fort  Benton  in 
May,  1866.  Coming  to  Helena  with  but  $5.00  in 
his  pocket,  he  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  grocery  house 
and  worked  six  months  for  his  board  until  a  va- 
cancy occurred,  and  finally  succeeded  to  the  position 
of  bookkeeper  at  a  salary  of  $250  per  month  and 
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board.  He  remained  with  the  house  until  his  sav- 
ings enabled  him  to  engage  in  the  business  for  him- 
self in  the  fall  of  1868.  By  close  application  to 
business  he  was  very  successful,  and  increased  his 
facilities  to  meet  the  growing  demand.  In  1873  he 
visited  his  old  Missouri  home  and  there  captured 
Miss  Mattie  Fant,  of  Fulton,  one  of  the  faire.=t 
daughters  of  Calloway  county.  They  are  the  par- 
ents of  four  children:  William  H.,  George  D.. 
Sophie  M.  and  John  H.,  Jr.  Willie  and  Sophie 
died  in  early  life,  while  George  D.  and  John  H.  are 
able  assistants  to  their  parents.  In  1878  :\Ir.  Curtis 
retired  from  business  in  Helena,  and  with  his  family 
visited  Old  Mexico,  owing  to  his  wife's  declining 
health.  ( )n  her  recovery  he  returned  to  Montana 
and  settled  in  Butte  in  1880,  where  he  engaged  in 
real  estate  and  insurance  with  Green  Majors,  a  son 
of  the  well-known  Alexander  Majors,  long  engaged 
as  a  freighter  for  the  government.  In  the  early 
days  Mr.  Curtis  had  several  encounters  with  the 
road  agents  and  Indians,  but  always  managed  to 
protect  himself.  His  success  in  the  city  of  Butte, 
where  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  twen- 
ty-one years,  is  an  assured  fact,  and  he  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  numerous  friends  and  a  large  patron- 
age. He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  help  build  the  Catholic  church  at 
Helena,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Fle  is  a  sound 
Democrat,  and  an  active  worker  for  any  enterprise 
that  promises  well  for  the  prosperity  of  the  city. 

The  Standard  of  April,  igoi,  says:  "Hon.  John 
H.  Curtis,  who  is  being  urged  by  the  business  men 
of  this  city  to  be  a  candidate  for  mayor, is  one  of  the 
citv's  oldest  residents  and  is  the  city's  heaviest  tax- 
payer, and  has  put  up  a  greater  number  of  blocks 
in  the  city  than  any  other  citizen.  If  elected  he 
would  make  a  splendid  and  adnii'-ablc  administra- 
tion." 


WOLCOTT  CURTIS.— It  is  eminently  consis- 
tent that  in  this  work  be  entered  a  memoir  of 
this  honored  representative  of  one  of  the  pioneer 
families  of  Gallatin  county,  for  here  he  lived  and  la- 
bored to  goodly  ends.  By  industry  and  good  man- 
a^gement  he  accumulated  a  fine  property  in  Galla- 
tin county,  and  thus  not  only  left  his  family  well 
provided  for  in  a  temporal  way,  but  also  that  best  of 
all  heritages,  an  unblemished  name.  Wolcott  Curtis 
was  born  in  Ruthland  county.  At.,  on  September  21, 
1838,  a  son  of  Joseph  W.  and  Abigail  (Hayward) 
Curtis,  natives  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. 


His  father  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Wisconsin, 
whither  he  removed  in  1848  and  where  he  was  a 
farmer  until  1863,  when  he  once  more  turned  his 
face  westward  and  in  coming  to  Montana  gained 
title  also  as  a  pioneer  of  this  now  great  and 
prosperous  commonwealth.  He  made  the  jour- 
ney across  the  plains  with  his  three  sons, 
Wolcott,  Robert  C,  and  William  W.,  the  last 
mentioned  having  an  individual  sketch  on  an- 
other page.  The  tedious  and  perilous  journey 
hither  was  made  with  horse  teams,  and,  though 
parties  preceding  and  following  had  serious  trouble 
with  Indians,  the  train  of  which  ^Ir.  Curtis  and  his 
sons  were  members  escaped  molestation.  The  father 
and  three  sons  were  among  the  first  to  make  perma- 
nent settlement  in  Gallatin  county,  and  here  the 
father  was  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising 
for  three  years,  when  he  returned  to  Wisconsin, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Wolcott  Curtis  took  up  a  tract  of  land  in  the 
Gallatin  valley,  now  a  portion  of  the  present  fine 
homestead,  located  about  one  mile  west  of  Central 
Park  and  three  miles  from  Manhattan,  which  is 
the  postofifice  address.  The  ranch  now  comprises 
480  acres,  all  practically  under  irrigation  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  eligibly  located  and  valuable  places 
in  this  beautiful  valley.  Mr.  Curtis  made  the  best 
of  improvements  on  the  ranch,  including  an  at- 
tractive residence,  and  here  devoted  his  attention 
to  farming  and  stockgrowing  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  December  10,  1886,  since  which  time 
his  widow  has  maintained  her  home  here  and  con- 
tinued the  enterprise  inaugurated  by  her  husband. 
The  place  is  devoted  principally  to  the  raising  of 
hay  and  oats,  of  which  large  yields  are  secured.  Mr. 
Curtis  was  a  man  of  noble  characteristics,  was 
thoroughly  pulilic  spirited  and  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  as  one  of  the  prominent  representative  citi- 
zens. His  political  belief  was  that  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  in  his  religious  faith  he  was  a 
Methodist.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  his  wife's 
lirother,  Ralph  L.  Palmer,  was  a  valiant  soldier 
in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war,  having 
enlisted  on  the  first  call  for  volunteers  for  three 
months'  service,  and  thereafter  re-enlisting  for  three 
years.  He  was  first  a  member  of  the  Third  Wis- 
consin Regiment,  and  during  his  second  term  was 
a  member  of  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  from  which 
he  received  his  honoralile  discharge  as  second 
lieutenant. 

Mr.  Curtis  returned  to  Wisconsin  in  1869,  and 
there,  <in  .\ugust  31   of  tliat  year,  was  solemnized 
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his  marriage  to  Miss  Carrie  A.  Palmer,  who  was 
born  near  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the  daughter  of  John  W. 
and  Henrietta  (Boies)  Palmer,  natives  of  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York,  the  latter  being  a  sis- 
ter of  ex-Governor  Boies,  of  Iowa.  The  paternal 
grandparents  of  Mrs.  Curtis  were  Warren  and 
Rose  (King)  Palmer,  natives  of  England,  whence 
they  early  came  to  America,  the  former  first  en- 
gaging in  farming  in  New  Hampshire  and  later 
in  New  York,  in  which  state  both  passed  the  resi- 
due of  their  lives.  John  W.  Palmer  removed  with 
his  family  to  Wisconsin  in  1850,  and  was  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  that  state,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  until  his  death.  After  their  marriage 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  made  their  residence  on  the 
present  homestead,  which  is  hallowed  by  the  as- 
sociations and  companionship  of  years.  Here  Mrs. 
Curtis  still  maintains  her  home  and  is  held  in 
deep  affection  and  esteem  by  her  wide  circle  of 
friends.  Of  their  children  we  enter  brief  record: 
Jessie  A.  is  the  wife  of  Herbert  Baker,  of  Man- 
tan,  this  county;  Paul  W.  is  a  resident  of  Dillon; 
Lillian  E.  is  the  wife  of  Williard  Halbert,  of  Fer- 
gus county;  Bishop  Tuttle,  named  in  honor  of  the 
pioneer  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  Montana,  is  deceased;  J.  W.  has  the  manage- 
ment of  the  homestead  ranch ;  Sadie  M.  is  at  the 
old  home:  while  Wolcott,  Jr.,  is  deceased. 


pHARLES  J.  CUTLER.— As  the  American  re- 
V^  public  stands  to-day  pre-eminent  among  the 
nations  of  the  globe  in  its  capacity  for  conducting 
affairs  of  great  breadth  and  scope,  so  does  the 
magnificent  enterprise  of  the  New  York  Life  In- 
surance Company  stand  as  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  The  char- 
acter and  extent  of  this  undertaking  is  to  be  com- 
prehended only  by  the  noting  of  its  extraordinary 
business,  successful  management,  accumulated  as- 
sets and  large  surplus.  Charles  J.  Cutler  is  gen- 
eral agent  for  this  great  insurance  company,  in 
which  connection  he  has  built  up  a  large  and  prof- 
itable business.  He  maintains  Ms  headquarters 
in  Butte,  and  is  known  as  an  able  executive  and 
a  progressive  business  man,  while  he  has  made 
a  reputation  not  confined  to  state  boundaries  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  of  underwriters. 

Mr.  Cutler  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Mass.,  on  Au- 
gust 15,1861, the  son  of  Nathan  and  Margaret  (Mc- 


Ginnis)  Cutler,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
in  Scotland  and  the  latter  in  Massachusetts,  where 
their  marriage  was  solemnized.  The  father  fol- 
lowed a  seafaring  life,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  navy, 
and  was  thus  engaged  when  occurred  his  death, 
in  1865.  Thus  deprived  of  a  father's  care  while 
a  mere  infant,  Mr.  Cutler  was  reared  under  the 
solicitious  direction  of  his  mother  until  nine  years 
of  age,  when  his  mother  died.  He  was  then  re- 
moved to  Bay  City,  Mich.,  while  he  was  still  a  child 
and  was  reared  by  another  branch  of  the  Cutler 
family  on  the  father's  side  until  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  when,  after  a  common  school 
education,  he  was  for  two  years  employed  on  a 
farm,  then  engaged  in  selling  goods  in  the  farming 
districts  of  Michigan  a  number  of  years;  finally 
extending  his  operations  into  other  states  and 
far-oft"  sections  of  the  Union.  In  1881  Mr.  Cutler 
went  to  Colorado,  and  was  engaged  for  a  time  in 
prospecting  in  that  state,  as  well  as  in  Idaho  and 
Montana. 

Mr.  Cutler  became  identified  with  the  insurance 
business  in  1884  with  the  firm  of  Mantle  &  War- 
ren, of  Butte,  and  he  has  devoted  much  study 
and  thought  to  this  profession,  carefully  consid- 
ering the  various  plans  and  methods  involved  and 
becoming  an  authority  on  life  insurance.  From 
1890  until  1892  he  was  located  in  Chicago,  in 
the  employ  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Com- 
pany, and  in  1893  he  again  located  in  Butte,  as 
the  representative  of  the  New  York  Life,  for 
which  company  he  is  now  general  agent.  Mr. 
Cutler  is  interested  in  several  promising  mining 
ventures  in  the  state,  and  in  his  political  allegiance 
he  supports  the  Republican  party,  while  frater- 
nally he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  be- 
ing a  member  of  Butte  Lodge  No.  22,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  Deer  Lodge  Chapter  No.  3,  R.  A.  M. ; 
Montana  Commandery  No.  3,  K.  T.,  and  Algeria 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  He  was  formerly 
a  member  of  Company  G  of  the  Montana  Na- 
tional Guards.  Mr.  Cutler  holds  the  honor  of 
being  vice-president  of  the  largest  life  insurance 
club  in  the  world,  the  "$200,000  Club  of  New 
York,"  which  title  and  honor  was  won  by  his 
having  written  the  largest  personal  business  for 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  in  the 
year  ending  July  i,  190T,  of  any  man  west  of  the 
middle  states.  On  June  5,  1894,  Mr.  Cutler  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Madiline  Chatelle, 
who  was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  a  represent- 
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ative  of  one  of  the  prominent  old  French  families 
of  the  Dominion,  and  they  have  two  children, 
Rhea  Madeline,  born  April  r,  1895,  and  Margaret, 
born  June  9,  1899. 


WILLIAM  W.  CURTIS.— Although  born  in 
the  far  distant  Green  Mountain  state,  Mr. 
Curtis  has  been  identified  with  the  interests  of  Mon- 
tana since  his  early  manhood  and  the  pioneer  epoch 
and  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  those  sturdy 
qualities  which  characterized  the  majority  of  those 
who  solidly  laid  the  foundations  of  the  present 
prosperity  of  this  great  state,  of  which  he  may 
be  classed  as  one  of  the  founders  and  builders. 
The  family  has  been  one  of  prominence  in  Galla- 
tin county,  and  on  other  pages  of  this  work  will  be 
found  mention  of  his  brother,  the  late  Wolcott 
Curtis,  one  of  the  honored  pioneers  and  prominent 
citizens  of  the  county,  where  his  death  occurred. 
Mr.  Curtis  was  born  in  Mendon,  Rutland  county, 
Vt.,  on  March  23,  1841,  the  son  of  Joseph  W.  and 
Abigail  (Hayward)  Curtis,  the  former  born  in 
Rutland  county,  while  the  latter  was  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  both  being  representatives  of  old 
New  England  stock.  The  father  of  Mr.  Curtis 
was  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Vermont  until  1848, 
when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Wisconsin, 
where  he  was  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers.  There 
his  wife  died,  and  in  1863,  in  company  with  his 
three  sons,  he  started  with  horse  teams  on  the 
long  and  then  dangerous  journey  across  the  plains 
to  Montana.  The  company  had  no  serious  en- 
counters with  the  Indians,  though  they  met  sev- 
eral war  parties  and  were  only  one  day's  journey 
in  the  rear  of  an  emigrant  train  which  was  at- 
tacked with  disastrous  results.  The  father  and 
sons  came  directly  to  Gallatin  county,  being  the 
first  to  make  permanent  settlement  in  the  Hamilton 
district,  and  here  they  turned  their  attention  to  farm- 
ing and  stockraising,  both  of  which  lines  of  indus- 
trial activity  were  then  in  embryonic  state  in  Mon- 
tana. Three  years  later  the  father  returned  to  Wis- 
consin, where  he  passed  the  residue  of  his  days,  his 
death  occurring  in  1885.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
individuality  and  utmost  probity,  and  his  name  is 
worthy  of  being  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  Mon- 
tana's honored  pioneers.  William  W.  Curtis  made 
the  trip  east  with  his  father  and  after  a  short 
visit  in  Wisconsin  returned  to  Montana  and  took 
up  a  homestead  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  an  integral 


portion  of  his  present  fine  ranch  property,  which 
comprises  840  acres  and  is  located  four  miles  north- 
west of  Manhattan,  which  is  his  postoffice  address. 
In  this  favored  section  of  the  state  he  has  one  of 
the  favored  places,  the  land  requiring  little  irri- 
gation and  producing  large  crops  of  hay,  while 
he  has  also  engaged  extensively  in  the  raising  of 
highgrade  cattle,  his  average  herd  rumbering  about 
500.  The  permanent  improvements  include  a  sub- 
stantial and  commodious  residence  and  barns,  with 
other  suitable  outbuildings,  and  by  his  progressive 
methods  Mr.  Curtis  has  gained  a  due  measure 
of  success  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  this  county.  In  politics  he 
accords  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  and 
during  his  long  residence  in  Montana  he  has 
shown  an  abiding  interest  in  all  measures  and 
projects  bearing  upon  the  material  and  social  prog- 
ress of  the  county  and  state,  and  is  essentially  pub- 
lic spirited  in  his  attitude.  On  November  22,  1882, 
Mr.  Curtis  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  Miss  Annie 
B.  Cole,  bom  in  Carroll  county,  Mo.,  the  daughter 
of  Alfred  Cole,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  came  to 
Montana  in  1880,  remaining  here  for  a  few  years, 
after  which  he  made  a  trip  to  Indian  Territory, 
eventually  returning  to  Montana,  where  his  death 
occurred  in  1897.  The  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Cur- 
tis' mother  was  Mary  Freeman.  She  was  born  in 
Pennsylvania  and  is  now  residing  in  Park  county, 
]\Iont.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  have  an  interesting 
family  of  four  daughters  and  two  sons,  Irene, 
Queen,  Laura  C,  Ouida,  Thomas  and  Ernest  C. 


FRANCIS  E.  CURTIS,  late  of  Butte,  who 
ended  a  useful  and  productive  life  in  that  city 
on  October  23,  1900,  was  born  at  DeRuyter,  N. 
Y.,  on  January  25,  1833.  While  he  was  yet  an 
infant,  the  family  removed  to  Fayetteville,  in 
Onondaga  county,  and  there  he  received  his  edu- 
ation  in  the  public  schools  and  academy.  He 
learned  the  trade  of  carriage  making,  and,  in 
1855,  having  served  his  full  apprenticeship,  started 
for  the  west,  stopping  first  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
and  going  from  there  to  Chicago,  where  he  worked 
at  his  trade  for  one  dollar  per  day.  From  Chicago 
he  went  to  St.  Paul  and  worked  on  a  contract  mak- 
ing cutters  and  light  sleighs  until  he  had  $200 
in  the  hands  of  the  firm  for  which  he  was  work- 
ing. Then  the  firm  failed  and  he  lost  his  sav- 
ings after  which  he  started  with  a  party  for  Pern- 
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bina  on  the  Red  river  of  tlie  North,  where  he  re- 
mained for  two  years  and  then  returned  to  St. 
Paul.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  joined  an  outfit 
of  ox  teams,  with  seventy-two  men  and  a  boy  in 
the  party,  and  made  the  trip  overland  from  St. 
Paul  to  Montana,  hiring  halfbreed  Indians  to 
guide  them  across  the  country  by  Devil's  lake 
and  through  northern  Montana  to  Warm  Springs 
in  Deer  Lodge  valley,  where  the  party  disbanded 
and  went  to  their  several  destinations.  This  was 
actually  the  first  train  to  cjoss  the  country  by  the 
northern  route,  although  the  Capt.  Fiske  train, 
which  was  about  a  month  behind  them  and  fol- 
Imved  their  trail  most  of  the  way,  escorted  by 
United  States  soldiers,  has  always  claimed  to  be 
the  first. 

At  the  separation  in  Deer  Lodge  valley,  Mr. 
Curtis  and  a  small  party,  among  whom  was  Philip 
Lovell,  now  a  resident  of  Beaverhead  county, 
went  to  what  is  now  Bannack  City,  then  in  eastern 
Idaho,  and  located.  This  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  1862,  after  which  time  Mr.  Curtis 
resided  continuously  in  Montana  until  he  died. 
In  1866  he  engaged  in  the  stock  business  on  Beav- 
erhead, and  in  1870  changed  his  operations  in  this 
line  to  Jefferson  valley.  In  1883  he  removed  to 
Butte  and  engaged  in  the  grocery  business,  con- 
tinuing that  and  his  stock  and  ranching  enter- 
prises until  his  lamented  and  untimely  death.  At 
Bannack,  on  October  8,  1864,  Mr.  Curtis  was 
married  to  Miss  Emma  Whitcomb,  better  known 
as  Emma  Zoller.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.  George  G.  Smith,  the  first  ordained  Pres- 
byterian minister  of  Montana. 

Mrs.  Curtis  was  the  daughter  of  Vitruvous  and 
Mary  Ann  (Terfery)  Whitcomb,  natives  of  Eng- 
land, where  she  also  was  born.  Her  mother  died 
while  she  was  yet  a  child,  and  soon  after,  in  1845, 
her  father  emigrated  to  America,  locatmg  at  Brook- 
1)11.  where  he  continued  the  fur  business  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged  in  England,  and  also  con- 
ducted a  profitable  crockery  business  until  1863, 
when  he  enlisted  as  a  member  of  a  New  York  regi- 
ment, playing  the  snare  drum  in  the  regimental 
band  during  the  greater  part  of  his  service  in  the 
Civil  war.  After  the  war  he  returned  to  Brooklyn 
and  engaged  in  thecofTee  business.  During  the  later 
}ears  of  his  life  he  was  employed  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Charles  George,  in  a  manufactory.  The 
mother  of  Mrs.  Curtis  having  died  in  England 
soon  after  her  arrival  in  America  she  was  adopted 
bv  Henrv  Zoller,  with  whose  familv  she  lived  until 


her  marriage.  She  is  a  lady  of  energy  and  public 
spirit,  conducting  her  business  affairs  with  indus- 
try and  success,  and  in  addition  taking  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star 
and  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars, 
and  in  the  latter  she  has  served  as  vice-grand 
templar  of  the  state.  In  1896,  four  years  before 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  suffered  a  serious 
bereavement  in  the  death  by  typhoid  fever  of 
her  youngest  daughter,  Bertie  May  Curtis,  a  very 
attractive  young  lady  of  great  popularity.  This 
leaves  only  three  of  her  nine  children  surviving  to 
comfort  her  declining  years. 


JOHN  W.  DALE.— One  of  the  leading  educa- 
tors of  Montana,  active  and  serviceable  in  sev- 
eral of  her  public  schools  as  principal  and  force- 
ful in  her  school  councils  as  an  enlightening  and 
stimulating  factor,  John  W.  Dale,  principal  of 
the  Garfield  school  in  Butte,  brought  to  the  dis- 
charge of  his  important  and  delicate  duties  the 
fruits  of  a  long  and  exhaustive  course  of  prepara- 
tion and  the  power  of  a  well  ripened  judgment. 
He  was  born  at  Toronto,  Ontario,  October  14, 
1855.  the  son  of  Matthew  and  Mary  (Dodsworth) 
Dale,  the  former  a  native  of  Toronto  and  the  lat- 
ter of  York,  England.  They  are  now  living  re- 
tired at  Toronto  after  a  successful  career  at  farm- 
ing. Mr.  Dale  received  a  thorough  education,  at- 
tending the  public  schools  of  Toronto,  which  he 
followed  with  a  full  course  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment of  Collingwood  Collegiate  Institute,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1877.  The  next  year 
he  was  graduated  from  the  New  Market  Model 
School,  and  in  1881  from  the  Teachers'  Normal 
School  of  Toronto.  Thereafter,  until  1886,  he 
was  a  teacher  in  the  Ontario  public  schools.  He 
then  removed  to  Pontiac,  Mich.,  and  later  to  Leon- 
ard. Mich.,  where  he  served  as  principal  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  for  seven  years.  In  1893  he  came  to 
Montana  and,  settling  at  Forsyth,  was  principal 
of  the  schools  for  eight  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  removed  to  Elkhorn  and  there  held  the 
same  position  for  a  year,  and  after  that  held  it  for 
two  years  at  Boulder.  In  1897  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Butte  and  became  principal  of  the 
Meaderville  school,  but  two  months  later  was 
made  principal  of  the  Garfield  school,  a  position 
he  has  since  continuously  filled  with  credit  to  him- 
self and  satisfaction  to  the  patrons  of  the  school. 
In  politics  Mr.  Dale  is  a  Republican  and  takes 
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an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  party. 
Fraternally  he  belongs  to  Pontiac  Tent  No.  47, 
K.  O.  T.  M.  He  has  also  been  closely  and 
potentially  connected  with  the  labor  organiza- 
tions of  the  city  and  state,  and  was  president  of 
the  Workingmen's  Union  five  consecutive  terms, 
the  oldest  labor  organization  in  the  city,  and  from 
it  is  formed  the  Trades  Assembly.  Mr.  Dale  is 
secretary  of  the  Silver  Bow  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
a  delegate  from  the  Workingmen's  Union  to  the 
State  Central  Council.  He  was  married  at  Ham- 
ilton, Ontario,  in  1882,  to  Miss  Mary  Ashbury, 
a  native  of  that  city,  where  she  was  born  in  1862. 
For  twelve  years  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
of  Michigan  and  Montana.  They  have  two  chil- 
dren: Harry,  aged  eighteen,  and  Lily,  aged  six- 
teen. 


"11MLLL\M  H.  DAVEY.— Recognized  as  an 
VV  able  and  discriminating  executive  and  as  one 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  Butte,  it  is  certainly 
incumbent  that  specific  mention  should  be  made  of 
Mr.  Davey.  He  was  born  in  Louisville,  St.  Law- 
rence county,  N.  Y.,  on  August  i,  1862,  the  only 
child  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  (Gilmore)  Davey. 
Thomas  Davey,  likewise  a  New  Yorker,  descended 
from  ancestors  resident  of  the  state  for  over  a 
century.  An  active  man  of  afifairs,  he  followed 
various  vocations  and  was  successively  a  hotel 
keeper,  a  merchant  and  a  farmer.  Both  Thomas 
and  Elizabeth  Davey  died  in  New  York,  where 
she  was  also  born  and  where  her  father  located 
shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

William  H.  Davey,  after  receiving  a  good  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools,  engaged  in  teaching. 
He  started  westward  in  1881,  and  passed  two  years 
in  the  Michigan  lumbering  districts,  then  went 
to  Wisconsin,  locatmg  at  Washburn  in  the  con- 
fectionery and  restaurant  business,  continuing  in 
this  employment  in  that  state  until  1889,  when  he 
went  to  the  Pacific  coast,  locatmg  at  Spokane  for 
a  time  and  coming  to  Butte  in  1890.  Here  he 
established  a  restaurant  business  in  which  he  has 
continued,  having  now  one  of  the  most  attractive 
resorts  in  the  city,  catering  to  a  representative  pat- 
ronage, the  enterprise  having  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  city.  Mr.  Davey  enjoys 
a  distinctive  personal  popularity,  palpable  evidence 
of  this  was  given  at  his  election  as  mayor,  when 
he  received  the  support  of  the  citizens  almost  ir- 
respective of  political  affiliations.     He  is  a  stanch 


Democrat,  and  in  1896-7  he  represented  the  Sixth 
ward  of  Butte  on  the  board  of  aldermen,  and  has 
ever  shown  interest  in  the  progress  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  city.  At  the  municipal  election 
in  1 90 1  he  was  chosen  mayor  by  a  signally  flat- 
tering majority,  carrying  every  ward.  This  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  annals  of  Butte, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Seventh,  nor- 
mally one  of  the  strongest  Republican  wards  in 
the  city,  favored  him  with  a  majority  of  over  100. 
Mr.  Davey  has  already,  shown  himself  a  most 
capable  executive,  handling  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment with  much  discretion  and  in  a  way  to  insure 
the  best  interests  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Davey  has  given  thought  and  care  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  of  the  city  and  to  insur- 
ing cleanliness  in  all  sections,  thus  increas- 
ing the  attractiveness  of  Butte  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence. The  anti-expectoration  ordinance  met  with 
his  hearty  endorsement  and  approval,  and  under  his 
regime  the  city  hall  is  being  remodeled  and  im- 
proved, the  offices  being  now  located  on  the  ground 
floor,  while  the  headquarters  of  the  fire  depart- 
ment are  elsewhere  established,  the  change  in- 
creasing the  efficiency  of  the  latter  and  its  facilities 
for  proper  service.  A  strong  effort  is  being  made 
to  refund  the  public  debt  of  the  city  and  to  place 
its  financial  affairs  upon  a  cash  basis  with  lower 
rate  of  interest.  The  course  of  the  mayor  shows 
him  to  possess  marked  executive  force  and  keen 
business  acumen,  and  his  evident  intention  is  to 
place  the  municipal  affairs  upon  a  strictly  business 
basis,  insuring  progress  in  every  legitimate  way 
but  discouraging  lavish  and  indiscriminate  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  funds.  Fraternally  Mayor 
Davey  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Masonic 
order,  in  which  he  has  advanced  to  the  thirty-sec- 
ond degree  of  the  Scottish  Rite.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Algeria  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine 
and  holds  membership  in  the  Independent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Benevolent  Protective 
Order  of  Elks.  On  November  13,  1893,  Mr.  Davey 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sophia  Kogler, 
who  was  born  in  Germany,  whence  she  accom- 
panied her  parents  to  the  United  States  in  her  ear- 
ly infancy. 


p  EORGE  W.  DANA,  proprietor  of  one  of  the 
V I  most  extensive  dairies  near  Deer  Lodge,  Pow- 
ell county,  was  born  at  New  South  Wales,  Austra- 
lia, March  8,  i860,  a  son  of  Loren  and  Jane  (Sulli- 
\'an)  Dana,  the  former  a  native  of  New  York  and 
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the  latter  of  Australia.  Loren  Dana  was  among 
those  who  went  to  California  in  1849,  at  the  time  of 
the  first  discovery  of  gold,  and  later  sailed  for  Aus- 
tralia, where  he  successfully  continued  mining  op- 
erations. On  his  return  to  the  United  States  in 
1863,  he  came  to  Montana;  passed  the  winter  of 
1863  in  Gallatin  valley,  going  thence  to  Idaho, 
British  Columbia  and  California.  In  1882  he  re- 
turned to  this  state  and  settled  on  a  ranch  in  Little 
Blackfoot  valley,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
his  death,  January  13,  1888.  His  first  wife,  mother 
of  our  subject,  died  in  California  in  1886. 

At  the  age  of  three  years  George  W.  Dana 
was  brought  to  the  United  States  by  his  mother, 
his  father  having  preceded  them.  He  was  reared 
and  educated  in  Shasta  county,  Cal.,  and,  his 
father  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  it  was 
unnecessary  for  him  to  be  naturalized.  In  1882, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  located  on  a  ranch  in  Little  Blackfoot 
valley.  Deer  Lodge  county,  seven  miles  below 
Avon.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Montana  legis- 
lature the  county  was  divided,  and  the  property 
is  now  in  Powell  county.  It  comprises  1,240  acres, 
on  which  is  a  fine  residence  and  all  conveniences 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  lucrative  business  he 
now  controls.  Beginning  with  but  eleven  cows, 
he  now  nas  twenty-nine  fine  Holsteins  and  Jer- 
seys, and  one  of  the  latest  improved  cream  sep- 
arators finds  a  place  in  his  dairy.  Mr.  Dana 
finds  a  good  market  at  Deer  Lodge  for  his  prod- 
uct, which  amounts  to  more  than  5,000  pounds  of 
butter  per  year,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cream.  He  has  recently  completed  a  new  barn, 
the  interior  of  which  is  very  systematically  ar- 
ranged, and  erected  an  elegant  residence.  One 
hundred  acres  of  land  of  the  ranch  is  thoroughly 
ditched,  sixty  acres  of  which  is  devoted  to  hay, 
of  which  he  annually  cuts  112  tons. 

Mr.  Dana  was  married  May  6,  1882,  to  Miss 
Glaphry  C.  Morris,  a  native  of  Jefferson  county, 
Iowa,  and  a  daughter  of  George  and  Sarah  (Rob- 
inson) Morris,  both  of  Kentucky.  In  early  days 
they  removed  to  Iowa,  where  Mr.  Morris  died. 
His  widow  and  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Dana  is  now 
residing  in  California.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana 
have  been  born  eight  children :  Clara  J.,  is  de- 
ceased:  the  living  are  Lewis  E..  Charles  O.,  Paul 
R.,  George  W.,  Loren  L.,  Ruth  G.  and  Edwin  M. 
Mr.  Dana  and  his  family  are  members  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  are  highly  es- 
teemed in  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 


TC.  DAVIDSON.— Farmer,  soldier,  emigrant 
across  the  plains,  miner,  ranchman,  politician, 
capitalist — the  career  of  T.  C.  Davidson,  of  Ana- 
conda, illustrates  forcibly,  as  do  thousands  of 
others,  the  possibilities  which  lie  before  American 
farmers'  sons  if  they  have  but  the  thrift  and  energy 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  His  life  opened  with- 
out unusual  incident  or  promise  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  1843,  in  Scioto  county,  Ohio.  His  father 
was  Joseph  Davidson,  also  a  native  of  Ohio,  but 
the  son  of  a  Pennsylvania  farmer  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, who  had  "gone  west"  into  Madison  county, 
Ohio,  when  a  young  man.  His  mother  was  Lu- 
cinda  Bond,  who  was  born  and  raised  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  Va.,  but  came  to  Ohio  when  a  young  lady 
to  visit  an  uncle,  and  while  there  met  her  fate 
and  married.     She  was  of  Revolutionary  stock. 

Of  their  six  children  Mr.  Davidson  was  the 
second.  He  had  the  usual  experience  of  country 
l)oys  in  that  day,  working  on  the  farm  in  the  sum- 
mer and  attending  the  district  school  in  the  win- 
ter until  he  grew  up.  Just  at  the  dawn  of  his 
manhood,  when  hope  was  beckoning  him  to  a 
career  of  usefulness  and  profit  in  the  productive 
walks  of  life,  the  cloud  of  civil  war  descended  on 
our  unhappy  country,  and  he  answered  the  call 
to  duty  by  enlisting,  in  1862,  in  the  Eighty-fifth 
Ohio  Regiment  of  thirty-day  volunteers.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  he  re-enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Independent 
Cavalry  Regiment  of  Ohio,  in  which  he  served  one 
year,  and  was  then  transferred  to  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-third  Ohio,  raised  for  100  days 
service.  While  in  the  cavalry  he  was  in  active 
service  in  Kentucky  following  Morgan  after  his 
famous  raid,  and  while  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-third  he  was  engaged  in  front 
of  Petersburg  during  the  awful  struggle 
known  as  the  "Seven  Days'  Fight."  He 
was  mustered  out  of  service  in  October,  1865, 
and  returned  to  his  Ohio  home.  A  year  later  he 
removed  to  southwestern  Missouri,  and  engaged 
in  farming.  After  remaining  there  thirteen  years 
and  carrying  on  his  business  with  substantial  and 
gratifying  success,  failing  health  impelled  him  to 
seek  a  change  in  climate  and  occupation.  For  the 
same  reason,  the  improvement  of  his  health,  in- 
stead of  traveling  by  rail  he  came  to  Montana 
overland  in  a  train  of  eight  wagons,  of  which 
two  with  mule  teams  were  his.  He  arrived  at 
Butte  in  July,  1879,  and  at  once  went  to  freight- 
ing and  hauling  ore.  After  one  year  of  this  vig- 
orous occupation  in  and  around  Butte,  he  changed 
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the  base  of  his  operations  to  Deer  Lodge  county. 
He  located  near  Anaconda  and  started  in  business 
as  a  cattle  dealer.  He  next  turned  his  attention 
to  gardening,  and  in  1882  raised  a  good  crop  of 
potatoes  where  the  main  street  of  Anaconda  now  is. 
Soon  after  he  purchased  a  ranch  east  of  the  town, 
and  after  conducting  it  successfully  for  a  period  of 
twelve  years,  he  sold  it  to  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Company,  and  moved  into  the  city  of  Anaconda 
to  live.  Here  he  took  an  active  interest  in  munic- 
ipal affairs,  and  served  the  community  for  two 
terms  as  a  member  of  the  city  council.  Then 
broadening  the  sweep  of  his  public  usefulness, 
he  consented  to  stand  for  the  office  of  county  com- 
missioner, was  elected  by  a  good  vote,  and  is  now 
(1901)  in  the  midst  of  his  term,  administering  the 
office  without  fear  or  favor,  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  good  of  the  whole  people  whose  interests 
he  has  in  charge. 

Mr.  Davidson  cherishes  the  recollections  of  his 
army  service,  and  the  relations  growing  out  of  it, 
with  cordial  and  tender  regard.  He  has  a  never 
failing  interest  in  the  great  post-bellum  organiza- 
tion of  veterans,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  has  given  it  his  time,  attention  and  best  efforts 
whenever  necessary  for  its  benefit.  He  has  been 
commander  of  the  local  post  in  Anaconda  a  num- 
ber of  times,  and  in  1898  was  department  com- 
mander for  the  entire  state.  In  church  affiliations 
he  is  a  Methodist.  In  the  councils  of  the  church 
he  has  been  a  trustee  and  an  active  worker  for 
many  years.  His  domestic  life  has  been  happy 
and  fruitful.  He  was  married  in  the  fall  of  i86g 
to  Miss  Margaret  Whitely,  of  Missouri,  the 
daughter  of  an  Ohio  family  which  had  settled  in 
the  further  western  state  in  1868.  She  has  shared 
his  joys  and  sorrows,  borne  her  portions  of  the 
burdens  of  their  life  and  taken  her  portion  of  its 
comforts.  They  have  ten  children.  The  oldest 
son,  Clarence  AI.,  is  a  lawyer  in  active  practice  in 
Butte.  He  was  graduated  from  the  law  depart- 
ment of  Ann  Arbor  University  in  the  class  of  1899. 
Two  daughters  are  married,  and  Roy  and  another 
son  are  in  the  mining  business. 

Mr.  Davidson  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  has  no 
idea  of  retiring  from  business  and  cutting  short 
his  active  usefulness.  He  is  interested,  with  others, 
in  placer  mining  in  French  gulch,  where  he  has 
a  dredge  boat  vigorously  at  work.  He  also  has 
some  quartz  mines  which  are  silver  properties, 
and  are  just  now  (1901)  idle.  In  the  city  of  Ana- 
conda he  has  extensive  holdings  of  business  and 


residence  properties,  notably  the  Davidson  block, 
50x140  feet  in  dimensions,  comer  of  Park  avenue 
and  Cherry  streets.  In  all  the  relations  of  life 
he  has  so  borne  himself  as  to  win  and  hold  the 
good  will  and  sincere  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 


ARTHUR  DAVIS,  clerk  of  the  district  court, 
of  Park  county,  Mont.,  is  an  enterprising  and 
highly  esteemed  citizen  of  Livingston.  He  was 
born  at  Sauk  Center,  j\Iinn.,  on  November  29,  1871, 
the  son  of  A.  C.  and  Sarah  (Mary)  Davis,  natives 
of  New  Hampshire,  who  had  emigrated  to  Minne- 
sota, and  conducted  farming  in  Stearns  county, 
near  Sauk  Center,  until  1878,  when  their  son  Ar- 
thur was  seven  years  of  age,  then  removing  to  the 
territory  of  Dakota,  several  years  before  its  divi- 
sion. They  located  at  Bismarck,  where  they  re- 
mained five  years,  the  father  engaged  in  general 
farming.  In  1883  they  came  to  Montana,  set- 
tling at  Livingston,  where  A.  C.  Davis  still  has 
his  home.  The  elementary  education  of  Arthur 
Davis  was  acquired  in  the  Dakota  schools  and 
those  of  Livingston,  his  present  residence.  This 
education  was  greatly  reinforced  by  attendance  at 
the  college  in  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  from  which  he  was 
duly  graduated.  His  first  business  activity  was 
that  of  bookkeeper,  and  next  that  of  a  clerk  in 
a  mercantile  house,  where  he  remained  seven  years 
and  acquired  much  valuable  experience.  At  the 
termination  of  this  clerkship  he  was,  in  the  fall 
of  1900,  elected  clerk  of  the  district  court,  which 
position  he  still  holds,  and  in  which  he  has  given 
unqualified  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Davis  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Mollie  Stevenson,  of  Ohio,  a  daughter  of  John 
Stevenson.  They  have  one  child,  Virgil  S.  Mr. 
Davis  is  a  member  of  and  also  one  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  local  branch  of  the  Woodmen  of  the 
World,  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees.  Politically  he  affiliates  with  the 
Republican  party,  and  takes  an  active  interest  in 
all  the  various  campaigns.  In  connection  with 
his  brother,  A.  A.  Davis,  he  is  heavily  engaged  in 
ranching  and  stockraising,  and  the  successful  en- 
terprise has  been  conducted  as  a  firm  since  1894. 
In  that  year  they  took  up  desert  land,  later  pur- 
chasing 640  acres  from  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic, and  still  another  half  section,  making  in 
all  960  acres,  located  ten  miles  northwest  of 
Livingston.      The   brothers    usually   winter    from 
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one  to  two  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The 
partnership  existing  between  the  two  Davis  broth- 
ers is  a  most  harmonious  one,  A.  A.  Davis  being 
the  manager  of  the  ranch.  A.  A.  Davis 
married  with  Mary  Craig,  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, who  came  to  Montana  with  her  parents. 
Her  father,  Thomas  Craig,  made  the  family  home 
ten  miles  west  of  Livingston,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  ranching  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


GEORGE  H.  DECKER.— This  genial,  cuhi- 
vated  gentleman,  hustling  business  man  and 
generally  esteemed  citizen  of  Butte,  was  born  at 
Chicago,  111.,  on  November  3,  1858.  His  parents 
were  Gerard  J.  and  Helena  (D'Orpinghaus) 
Decker,  the  former  a  native  of  Saxony,  Germany, 
where  he  was  born  in  1817,  and  the  latter  of  Aus- 
tria, a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  the 
Hapsburg.  They  came  to  America  early  in  the 
'fifties  and  settled  at  Chicago,  where  the  father 
died  in  1898  and  the  mother  in  1899. 

Mr.  Decker  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools,  after  which  he  pursued 
a  three-years  course  of  instruction  in  a  Jesuit 
college,  "Stella  Matutiua"  at  Vorallberg,  Tyrol, 
Switzerland.  On  his  return  to  Chicago  after  the 
great  fire  in  1870  he  entered  the  wholesale  gro- 
cery establishment  of  Sibley,  Dudley  &  Co.,  as 
a  clerk,  and  remained  with  the  firm  twelve  years, 
rising  by  rapid  promotion  to  the  position  of 
manager  of  the  business.  After  their  failure  in 
1883,  he  followed  his  adopted  vocation  of  expert 
accountant.  While  residing  in  Chicago  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  late  Marcus  Daly,  and 
at  his  solicitation  came  to  Butte,  Mont.,  in  1886. 
where  he  has  since  been  connected  with  the 
Washoe  Copper  Company.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Royal  League,  holding  membership  in  the 
organization  at  Chicago.  In  1878  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Sierra  Nevada  Streator, 
a  member  of  the  well-known  Streator  family  of 
Illinois,  prominent  in  public  affairs,  both  state 
and  national,  for  generations.  Her  father,  Allen 
D.  Streator,  was  a  noted  surgeon  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  Civil  war,  and  died  at  Pilot  Knob, 
Mo.,  while  on  duty  there  in  1863.  He  was  a 
native  of  Allegany  county,  N.  Y.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Decker  have  a  pleasant  home  where  they  dis- 
pense an  agreeable  hospitality  to  their  hosts  of 
friends. 


AUGUST  DESSEL. — In  an  enumeration  of 
those  men  who  have  been  identified  with  the 
pioneer  history  of  Montana,  familiar  with  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  life  on  the  frontier,  it  is 
fitting  that  reference  be  made  to  August  Dessel, 
who  has  done  his  share  in  the  founding  of  a  great 
state.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Choteau  county, 
his  valuable  ranch  property  being  contiguous  to 
the  town  site  of  the  thriving  little  city  of  Havre, 
which  was  laid  out  on  a  portion  of  his  original 
claim.  Mr.  Dessel  is  a  native  of  St.  Juda,  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  where  he  was  born 
on  August  28,  1848,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mattie 
Dessel,  both  natives  of  Canada,  where  they 
passed  their  lives.  The  father  was  born  in 
Vienna  in  181 1,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1891. 
His  wife,  who  was  born  about  1809,  passed  away 
in  1874.  August  Dessel  was  reared  on  the  old 
homestead  farm  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  and 
his  educational  advantages  in  his  youth  were 
notable  only  by  their  absence.  When  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  went  to  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and  was 
employed  in  a  woolen  mill  and  a  paper  factory 
for  two  years.  In  1868  he  came  west  in  search  of 
fortune,  passed  one  year  in  the  Sweetwater  mines 
in  Wyoming,  after  which  he  came  to  Helena, 
Mont.,  and  was  engaged  in  freighting  and  mining 
for  about  five  years.  He  passed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  1876  prospecting  in  the  Black  Hills. 

Mr.  Dessel  returned  to  Montana  in  March, 
1877,  making  Miles  City  his  headquarters  and 
for  four  years  he  devoted  his  attention  to  pros- 
pecting and  to  serving  as  scout  and  guide,  he 
being  familiar  with  the  country  to  an  extent 
equalled  by  but  few  even  of  the  old-timers.  The 
following  two  years  Mr.  Dessel  was  engaged  in 
mining  in  Alder  gulch,  in  the  Little  Rockies,  and 
in  1883  he  went  to  Gold  Butte,  in  the  Sweetgrass 
hills,  where  he  was  very  successful  in  placer  min- 
ing. With  the  modest  fortune  which  he  had  ac- 
cumulated, Mr.  Dessel  came  to  Choteau  county 
in  1888  and  took  up  a  ranch  on  Bull  Hook  creek, 
securing  a  squatter's  claim  in  which  was  included 
the  land  on  which  the  city  of  Havre  is  located. 
About  the  time  the  government  survey  was  made 
the  Havre  Townsite  Company  was  organized 
which  secured  forty  acres  of  Mr.  Dessel's  claim 
as  the  site  for  the  town.  He  retained  the  re- 
mainder of  his  claim  for  a  homestead,  and  here 
he  has  since  been  engaged  in  raising  horses  and 
in  horticulture,  finding  a  ready  market  for  his 
garden  products.     He  has  erected  an  attractive 
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residence  just  outside  the  limits  of  the  city  and 
has  platted  five  acres  in  town  lots,  as  an  addition 
to  the  village.  This  property  is  now  on  the  market 
and  will  soon  become  a  part  of  the  town.  In 
politics  Mr.  Dessel  gives  an  unqualified  allegiance 
to  the  Republican  party  and  he  has  been  active 
in  the  promotion  of  its  cause,  ever  maintaining 
a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  welfare 
of  his  county  and  the  state  of  which  he  is  an  hon- 
ored pioneer.  At  Fort  Assinniboine,  on  May 
22.  1892,  Mr.  Dessel  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Alice  Geiting,  who  was  born  near  Chicago, 
111.,  in  1849. 


FIELDING  L.  GRAVES.— More  than  thirty 
years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Graves  became 
identified  with  the  varied  interests  of  the  old  city 
of  Bannack,  the  original  capital  of  Montana,  and 
during  that  period  he  has  been  known  as  one  of  its 
most  reliable  and  enterprising  business  men.  Time 
has  but  brightened  his  reputation  in  business  cir- 
cles and  among  the  representative  men  of  the  city 
has  given  him  marked  prestige.  His  interest  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  public  welfare  has  made 
him  a  most  valued  citizen,  and  not  to  know  him  is 
to  argue  one's  self  unknown  in  Beaverhead  county. 
The  history  of  the  county,  therefore,  would  be  in- 
complete without  the  record  of  his  life,  for  his 
name  is  engraved  high  on  the  roll  of  those  whose 
efiforts,  energy  and  directing  power  have  advanced 
the  intellectual  and  material  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. Mr.  Graves  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  the  vicinity  of  Lexington,  Fay- 
ette county,  on  July  19,  1833,  being  the  second 
in  a  family  of  seven  children.  His  father,  George 
W.  Graves,  was  born  in  the  same  state,  and  was 
there  reared  and  educated,  devoting  his  life  to 
agricultural  pursuits  and  becoming  a  man  of  prom- 
inence in  the  community.  He  was  a  stalwart 
Democrat,  and  served  as  judge  of  the  county  court. 
His  religious  faith  was  that  of  the  Baptist  church. 
His  father,  John  Graves,  removed  to  Kentucky 
from  Virginia,  where  the  family  was  established 
in  colonial  days.  He  was  an  active  participant  in 
the  war  of  181 2.  The  mother  of  Fielding  L.  bore 
break  of  the  Civil  war.  His  sympathies  were  nat- 
urall\-  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  south,  and,  in 
having  been  Robinson.  She  was  the  sister  of 
James  F.  Robinson,  the  war  governor  of  Kentucky. 
The  Daugherty  family  came  from  Ireland  to  Amer- 
ica at  an  early  epoch  in  our  national  history. 


Fielding  L.  Graves  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  county,  and 
thereafter  entered  Georgetown  College,  at  George- 
town, Scott  county,  Ky.,  where  he  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1853,  after  which  he  assisted  in  the 
conducting  of  the  homestead  farm  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  war.  His  sympathies  were  na- 
turally enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  south,  and,  in 
1861,  he  volunteered  for  service  in  Gen.  Price's 
army,  with  whom  he  served  in  Missouri.  Mr. 
Graves  was  taken  prisoner  in  1863,  was  held  cap- 
tive in  St.  Louis  for  several  months  and  then  pa- 
roled. In  1865  he  left  Lexington,  Mo.,  and  started 
for  Montana.  Reaching  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
he  worked  his  way  through  by  driving  a  mule 
team,  there  being  fifty  men  in  the  party.  W. 
H.  Childs,  who  later  became  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Bannack,  was  a  partner  of  our  sub- 
ject in  making  this  journey.  They  started  from 
Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  ist  of  March  and  ar- 
rived in  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  June  22,  1865.  Soon 
afterward  Mr.  Graves  removed  to  Helena,  where 
he  entered  the  employ  of  John  T.  Murphy,  still  a 
representative  citizen  of  the  capital  city,  with  whom 
he  remained  until  1869.  He  removed  to  Ban- 
nack in  June  and  established  himself  in  the  general 
merchandise  business,  in  which  he  has  continued 
to  the  present  time,  being  distinctively  one  of  the 
pioneer  merchants  of  the  state.  He  was  also  iden- 
tified with  placer  mining  in  this  section,  and  in 
connection  with  his  store  he  purchased  gold  dust 
and  transacted  a  banking  business,  having  the 
necessary  equipment  and  facilities  characteristic 
of  the  time  and  place.  His  present  mercantile 
business,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
the  city,  is  carried  on  in  the  oldest  building  in 
Bannack,  the  same  having  been  utilized  as  a  danc- 
ing hall  in  the  pioneer  days  and  is  now  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  frontier  mining  town.  Mr.  Graves 
is  financially  interested  in  the  Gold  Dredging  Com- 
pany, at  Bannack ;  is  president  of  the  State  Bank 
of  Dillon,  and  formerly  owned  valuable  ranch  prop- 
erties in  this  section  of  the  state,  but  disposed  of 
his  interests  in  this  line  some  few  years  ago.  In 
politics  Mr.  Graves  has  ever  been  arrayed  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Democracy  and  been  an  active  sup- 
porter of  the  party  cause.  In  1871  he  was  first 
elected  treasurer  of  Beaverhead  county,  and  his 
consecutive  tenure  of  office  extended  over  a  period 
of  eight  years.  He  has  ever  shown  a  deep  inter- 
est in  all  that  conserves  the  advancement  of  the 
state,    and    has    withheld   his    influence    and    sup- 
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port  from  no  measure  or  movement  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  projected  for  the  public  good.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  conven- 
tion in  1889,  in  whose  work  and  deliDerations  he 
took  an  active  part.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  Bannack  Lodge  No.  16,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of 
which  he  is  past  master.  For  almost  a  third  of  a 
century  Mr.  Graves  has  been  identified  with  the 
business  activities  of  Bannack,  and  has  been  a 
prime  factor  in  the  promotion  of  those  enterprises 
that  have  been  the  means  of  building  up  the  town 
and  advancing  its  prosperity.  His  business  meth- 
ods have  ever  conformed  to  the  strictest  ethics  of 
commercial  life,  and  he  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem  by  all  classes,  being  stanch  in  his  friend- 
ships and  just  and  charitable  in  his  judgment  of  his 
fellow  men. 

On  February  18,  1877,  Mr.  Graves  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Leotie  Ney,  who  was  born  in 
Wyoming,  the  daughter  of  A.- J.  Ney,  one  of  the 
sturdy  pioneers  of  the  northwest.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graves  are  the  parents  of  two  sons  and  three 
daughters:  Georgia,  born  March  31,  1878,  is  the 
wife  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Ryburne,  of  Bannack;  Field- 
ing L.,  Jr.,  born  March  3,  1880,  is  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  store ;  Edith,  born  February 
22,  1882,  is  attending  school  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
and  Harry  C.,  born  in  1886,  and  Lelah,  born  in 
1890,  are  students  in  the  public  schools  of  Bannack. 


DR.  C.  DENBOW,  one  of  the  most  successful 
professional  nurses  in  the  northwest,  re- 
sides at  Boulder.  He  was  born  in  Knox  county, 
III,  on  October  13,  185 1,  the  son  of  William  and 
EHzabeth  (Tate)  Denbow.  The  father  was  a 
successful  physician  and  surgeon.  In  1853  the 
family  removed  to  Iowa,  where  the  children  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  the  public  schools,  and  in 
1869  the  son  entered  the  Lutheran  College,  Iowa, 
attending  it  for  two  years  and  then  studied  medi- 
cine with  his  father,  and  later  practiced  his  pro- 
fession in  Iowa.  In  1880  he  came  to  Montana, 
and  settled  at  Jefferson  City,  continuing  medi- 
cal practice  in  that  city  and  in  Elkhorn  until  1887, 
when  he  removed  to  Wickes,  Jefferson  county, 
and  retired  from  the  duties  of  a  physician  to 
serve  successfully  as  a  professional  nurse.  In 
January,  1901,  he  changed  his  residence  to  Boul- 
der, where  he  now  resides. 

On  June  14,  1872,  Dr.  Denbow  was  married  to 


Miss  Ella  Scott,  daughter  of  J.  W.  and  NeUie 
(Wescott)  Scott.  Mr.  Scott  was  a  cabinetmaker 
of  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  In  1886  Mr.  Denbow 
wedded  with  his  present  wife.  Miss  Jennie  Vir- 
ginia Lapierre,  daughter  of  William  Lapierre. 
Dr.  Denbow  was  at  one  time  constable  of  Jeffer- 
son City,  and  also  coroner  for  Jefferson  county. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  school  board  for  many 
years  and  was  county  commissioner  of  Marshall 
county,  Iowa,  in  1874.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member 
of  the  United  Workmen,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Odd 
Fellows  (lodge  and  encampment),  and  holds 
membership  in  the  Freemasons  at  Boulder.  Dr. 
Denbow  numbers  many  warm  personal  friends 
in  his  home  town,  and  they  are  also  numerously 
scattered  in  the  state. 


JONATHAN  DAVIS.— One  of  the  prosperous 
and  progressive  farmers  and  stockgrowers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Potomac,  Missoula  county,  the 
genial  nature  and  straightforward  business  meth- 
ods of  Mr.  Davis  have  won  him  a  large  circle 
of  friends  in  this  section  of  the  state.  He  was 
born  on  August  27,  1854,  in  the  city  of  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Humphrey) 
Davis.  The  former  was  born  in  Wales,  whence  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1848,  stopping  for 
a  short  period  in  Milwaukee  and  thence  removing 
to  his  present  home,  six  miles  east  of  Waukesha, 
being  one  of  the  pioneers.  He  has  here  been  a 
farmer  for  more  than  half  a  century,  honored  as 
one  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  county.  His  wife, 
who  was  likewise  born  in  Wales,  died  at  the  old 
home  in  Wisconsin,  in  1890. 

Jonathan  Davis  secured  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state, 
and  after  attaining  maturity  he  went  to  Chicago, 
and  engaged  in  the  livery  business  about  a  year, 
and  then  turned  his  face  westward,  first  stopping 
in  South  Dakota  for  a  short  period,  then  coming 
to  Helena,  Mont.,  from  which  city  he  proceeded 
to  the  Wickes  tunnel  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  where  he  secured  a  contract  on  the  tun- 
nel. In  1888  he  came  to  Missoula  county  and 
located  on  Camas  prairie,  four  miles  west  of 
Potomac,  where  he  now  has  a  well  improved  and 
valuable  ranch  of  160  acres,  devoted  to  farming 
and  the  raising  of  cattle,  in  both  of  which  de- 
partments of  industry  Mr.  Davis  has  been  very 
successful,    being    wide-awake    and    enterprising 
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and  recognized  as  a  representative  ranchman.  He 
gives  his  poHtical  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  he  is  now  a  member  of  the  board  of 
school  trustees  of  his  district.  He  maintains  a 
Hvely  interest  in  the  progress  and  material  pros- 
perity of  his  county,  and  is  ever  ready  to  lend 
co-operation  to  any  worthy  cause.  At  Missoula, 
on  May  29,  1894,  Mr.  Davis  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Clara  McDonald,  who  was  born  in 
Illinois,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren :  Hazel,  Ethel  and  Pearl. 


BENJAMIN  F.  DODGE.— There  are  many 
elements  of  interest  entering  into  the  life 
record  of  this  prosperous  and  influential  stock- 
grower  of  Madison  county.  He  traces  his  Hneage 
to  old  colonial  stock.  He  gave  his  country  a 
soldier's  service  during  the  Civil  war,  and  he  was 
also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana.  Mr.  Dodge 
was  born  in  Burnham,  Waldo  county,  Me.,  on 
February  16,  1836.  His  father,  Israel  W.  Dodge, 
was  born  in  the  same  town,  the  son  of  Nicholas 
Dodge,  a  native  of  Vermont,  whose  father  emi- 
grated from  England  with  two  brothers,  he 
settling  in  Vermont,  one  brother  in  New  York 
and  one  in  Ohio.  During  the  Revolution 
Nicholas  Dodge  was  superintendent  of  black- 
smithing  in  Gen.  Washington's  division  of  the 
Continental  army  and  was  frequently  sent  out  on 
scouting  duty  during  his  service.  Israel  W. 
Dodge,  who  was  a  farmer,  married  Miss  Martha 
McAllister,  a  native  of  Montville,  Me.,  and  the 
daughter  of  Archibald  McAlhster,  whose  father 
came  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Benjamin  F.  Dodge  had  the  invigorating 
discipline  of  the  Maine  farm,  and  the  schooling  of 
her  schools,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  secured 
employment  in  the  sawmills  at  Oldtown  until  he 
attained  his  legal  majority,  when  he  removed  to 
Ohio,  a  town  in  Bureau  county.  111.,  where  he  was 
a  farmer  until  1866,  excepting  the  time  he  served 
in  the  Civil  war,  two  of  his  brotners  also  partici- 
pating in  that  great  conflict.  In  1864  Mr.  Dodge 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  Fifty-third  Illinois  In- 
fantry, with  which  he  proceeded  to  the  front,  par- 
ticipating, among  other  historic  engagements,  in- 
the  battle  of  Nashville,  in  which  he  was  stationed 
on  the  outside  breastworks.  He  then  went  with 
his  regiment  to  Morehead  City,  N.  C,  and  thence 
to  Newberne,  where,  after  a  month,  he  started  for 


Kingstown,  N.  C,  having  been  transferred  to  the 
Twenty-third  Massachusetts  under  Col.  Raymond, 
there  taking  part  in  an  engagement  in  the  Gum 
swamps  near  Kingston,  where  they  encountered 
Gen.  Johnston's  army,  30,000  strong,  while  the 
Union  forces  numbered  only  8,000  men.  The 
unequal  conflict  waged  in  favor  of  the  Confeder- 
ates until  Gen.  Schofield  arrived  with  15,000  men, 
turning  the  tide  of  battle  and  effectually  routing 
the  rebels.  His  regiment  now  marched  to 
Kingston  and  thence  started  for  and  captured 
Goldsborough,  Gen.  Sherman  arriving  about 
three  weeks  later.  Two  weeks  after  this  the  com- 
bined forces  started  for  Raleigh,  but,  hearing  of 
the  surrender  of  Johnston,  they  went  to  Richmond 
and  on  to  Washington,  D.  C,  participating  in  the 
grand  review,  and  thence  going  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  they  were  mustered  out  and,  on  July  27, 
1865,  Mr.  Dodge  received  his  honorable  discharge 
in  Chicago,  111. 

In  1866  Mr.  Dodge  came  to  Montana  with  mule 
teams,  by  the  Bozeman  cutofif,  arriving  in  Helena 
on  the  4th  of  July.  He  engaged  in  prospecting 
and  mining  until  September  with  meagre  success 
and  then  went  to  Highlands,  in  the  Red  Mountain 
district,  where  he  tarried  until  the  fall  of  1870.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Dodge  took  up  land  at  South 
Boulder  and  engaged  in  farming  and  stock 
raising,  in  which  he  has  successfully  continued, 
having  a  valuable  property,  his  ranch  comprising 
160  acres,  the  most  of  which  can  be  effectively 
cultivated,  while  he  has  excellent  grazing  facilities. 
Mr.  Dodge  supports  the  Republican  party,  but 
has  never  sought  office,  though  his  interest  in 
education  led  to  his  election  as  school  trustee,  as 
which  he  served  several  years.  His  efforts  have 
been  well  directed  and  he  has  gained  public  con- 
fidence and  respect. 

On  April  16,  1861,  Mr.  Dodge  wedded  Miss 
Abigail  Winslow,  born  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  a 
daughter  of  Rufus  Winslow,  a  Pennsylvanian, 
who  removed  to  Illinois  and  engaged  in  farming 
until  his  death.  The  family  has  numbered  six 
children:  Sarah,  deceased;  Walter,  a  rancher  in 
Summit  valley;  Charles,  Frederick,  Warren  and 
Albert. 


JAMES  DAVIDSON.— In  the  life  story  of  this 
prominent  citizen  of  Butte  the  pioneer  days  of 
Montana  and  the  early  mining  experiences  of  her 
people  are  vividly  recalled ;  and  names  of  places 
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that  have  passed  into  history  as  among  the  most 
remarkable  mining  camps  in  the  northwest  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  tales  told  of  his  wanderings. 
He  was  born  in  Roxborough,  Canada,  November 
II,  1844,  the  son  of  Donald  and  Jeannette  (Spraul) 
Davidson,  natives  of  Scotland,  where  the  former 
was  born  in  1806  and  the  latter  in  1810.  The  father 
immigrated  to  Canada  when  he  was  twenty-one, 
and  locating  in  County  Stormont,  Ontario,  en- 
gaged in  farming.  A  short  time  after  he  was 
elected  township  clerk  and  treasurer,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  office  for  twenty-eight  consec- 
utive years.  He  died  in  1877  '"  Roxborough, 
Ontario,  where  his  widow  iS  still  living.  Mr. 
Davidson  was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of 
Roxborough,  and  worked  on  the  home  farm 
until  he  reached  his  legal  majority.  On  April 
3,  1865,  he  went  west  and  arrived  at  Virginia 
City,  Mont.,  the  following  June.  After  visiting 
the  present  sites  of  Butte  and  Deer  Lodge,  he 
went  to  Washington  gulch  and  mined  until  fall, 
then  removed  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  where  he 
mined  during  1866-7.  I"  the  spring  of  1868  he 
changed  his  base  of  operations  to  Henderson 
gulch  and  remained  there  for  a  year  engaged  in 
mining.  He  then  opened  a  store  at  that  place  and 
conducted  it  until  1871,  when  he  sold  out  and 
bought  the  Fisher  &  French  store  at  Pioneer, 
which  he  carried  on  until  1876,  removing  the 
spring  of  that  year  to  Butte,  which  has  since  been 
his  home.  He  has  been  uniformly  successful 
in  mining  and  mining  speculations,  having  pro- 
ductive properties  at  Butte  and  at  Basin  in  Jef- 
ferson county.  In  addition  to  his  mining  enter- 
prises he  has  for  years  made  judicious  investments 
in  real  estate,  thus  becoming  owner  of  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  property  in  the  city  of  Butte. 
In  politics  Mr.  Davidson  is  a  Republican,  and 
has  been  active  in  all  state,  county  and  city  cam- 
paigns since  coming  to  Montana.  He  belongs 
to  the  Masonic  lodge  at  Deer  Lodge.  He  was 
married  in  Roxborough,  Canada,  on  March  5,  1874, 
to  Miss  Mary  A.  Mclntyre,  who  was  born  in  On- 
tario in  1852.  Their  living  children  are  Donald 
W.  and  J.  Maud.  Those  deceased  are  James 
Arthur,  Mary  Alice  and  Frank  Monroe. 


RE\'.  PETER  DESIERE.— In  giving  even  a 
cursory  review  of  the  history  of  the  west, 
one  must  recognize  the  powerful  and  beneficent 
influence    which    the    Catholic    church    has    here 


wielded.  Montana  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  and 
honor  to  the  early  emissaries  of  the  church  who 
planted  the  seed  which  has  found  fruition  in 
maximum  good.  Not  less  have  the  devoted  workers 
of  that  great  church  been  a  power  for  good  in 
the  latter-day  continuation  of  the  work  inaugur- 
ated so  many  years  ago,  when  tne  Father  could 
minister  only  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  Indians. 
Father  DeSiere,  the  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's  parish, 
in  Butte,  has  been  a  devoted  and  successful  re- 
ligious worker  in  Montana  for  the  past  fourteen 
years,  and  in  the  various  parishes  to  which  he 
has  been  assigned  he  has  labored  mcessantly  and 
with  marked  self-abnegation  for  the  upHfting  of 
his  fellowmen,  both  spiritually  and  in  temporal 
affairs.  He  is  a  native  of  Belgium,  as  is  also  the 
bishop  of  this  diocese,  born  on  April  7,  1843.  His 
parents  were  Peter  and  Mary  (Vienne)  DeSiere, 
both  natives  of  Belgium.  Peter  DeSiere  was  a 
merchant  and  a  man  of  influence  in  his  com- 
munity. Of  his  eight  children  Rev.  Peter  DeSiere 
was  the  secono,  and  one  of  two  to  enter  the 
Catholic  priesthood. 

Rev.  Peter  DeSiere  received  his  collegiate 
education  in  the  college  at  Furnes,  West  Flan- 
ders. He  was  a  student  in  this  institution  for  six 
years  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in  1862.  He 
then  matriculated  at  the  theological  seminary  in 
the  old  Catholic  city  of  Bruges,  where  he  passed 
one  year  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and  three 
years  in  his  theological  course,  and  was  there 
graduated  in  1867.  He  thereafter  served  as  a 
professor  at  Dixmude  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
doing  efficient  work  and  arranging  an  excellent 
curriculum  for  the  study  of  languages  and  mathe- 
matics, his  original  and  practical  ideas  receiving 
the  endorsement  of  the  faculty  and  proving  of 
benefit  to  the  students.  Father  DeSiere  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  in  1867  by  Bishop  Faict, 
and  giving  up  pedagogic  work  he  was  installed  as 
assistant  pastor  of  a  church  at  Roulers,  where  he 
remained  four  years,  after  which  he  was  for  an 
equal  length  of  tune  in  charge  of  a  parish  in  the 
west  end,  where  he  remained  until  he  immi- 
grated to  America.  One  notable  work  which  he 
effected  while  residing  in  Roulers  was  that  of  the 
direction  and  the  establishment  upon  a  permanent 
basis  of  a  home  for  working  girls.  In  1887  Father 
DeSiere  came  to  the  United  States  and  to  Mon- 
tana. He  located  in  Deer  Lodge,  and  while 
there  held  no  regular  charge,  but  for  fourteen 
months  ministered  to  various  parishes  in  the  state. 
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during  this  time  devoting  careful  attention  to 
learning  the  English  language.  In  June,  1888, 
Father  DeSiere  was  appointed  assistant  priest  at 
St.  Patrick's  church,  Butte.  He  retained  this 
incumbency  four  months  and  was  assigned  to  the 
pastorate  of  St.  Paul's  church,  Anaconda.  In 
this  important  field  he  labored  for  five  years  and 
was  eminently  successful,  bringing  the  parish  af- 
fairs into  flourishing  condition.  He  gave  incep- 
tion to  his  work  there  by  holding  the  services 
of  the  church  in  a  skating  rink ;  later  he  utilized 
the  opera  house  and  finally,  through  his  zealous 
labors,  a  church  edifice  was  erected.  He  origin- 
ally planned  a  small  building,  but  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  city  would  largely  increase  in 
population  and  importance  he  abandoned  this 
plan  and  arranged  for  and  completed  the  erection 
of  a  more  pretentious  edifice.  In  addition  to  the 
church  a  residence  for  the  priest  was  also  built. 
The  indebtedness  of  the  parish  was  entirely  dis- 
charged within  eighteen  months  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  buildings.  The  energy  and  exec- 
utive ability  of  Father  DeSiere  was  in  marked 
evidence  during  this  work.  In  1893  Father  De- 
Siere was  assigned  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Pat- 
rick's church  and  he  found  that  here  was  another 
opportunity  for  definite  labor  in  advancing  the 
temporal  welfare  of  the  church,  as  well  as  minis- 
tering to  its  spiritual  needs.  The  parish  was 
encumbered  by  an  indebtedness  of  $45,000,  largely 
incurred  in  the  erection  of  the  parish  school 
buildings.  Within  three  years  this  indebtedness 
was  entirely  paid,  his  energetic  labors  to  this  end 
receiving  hearty  co-operation  from  his  people. 
In  other  lines  the  parish  had  become  impaired. 
Under  Father  DeSiere's  strong  guidance  St. 
Patrick's  is  now  one  of  the  leadmg  parishes  of 
Montana  and  its  affairs  are  in  the  best  condition. 
During  the  incumbency  of  Father  DeSiere  the 
capacity  of  the  church  edifice,  and  the  attendance 
also,  has  been  fully  doubled.  An  attractive 
parochial  residence  has  also  been  erected.  The 
parochial  school  is  now  the  largest  in  the  Pacific 
northwest,  the  number  of  its  pupils  having  in- 
creased from  300  to  700,  and  in  this  branch  of  the 
parish  work  $3,500  has  been  expended  in  im- 
provements. Father  DeSiere  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  children,  is  held  in  deep  affection  by 
his  parishioners,  and  his  genial  personality  and 
broad  tolerance  have  gained  him  the  respect  of 
all  classes,  irrespective  of  religious  affiliations. 
He  is  a  man  of  fine  scholarship,  and  his  influence 


in  all  departments  of  church  work  is  notable.  In 
1900  Father  DeSiere  visited  Europe,  and  while  in 
Rome  was  granted  a  special  audience  with  the 
venerable  head  of  the  church,  Pope  Leo,  one  of 
the  grandest  characters  of  the  age. 


OZRO  P.  DAVIS.— Left  an  orphan  by  the  death 
of  his  father  before  he  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity,  and  with  the  care  of  the  family  laid 
heavily  on  his  young  shoulders,  Ozro  P.  Davis, 
now  a  prominent  rancher  and  cattle  dealer  of  near 
Salesville,  Gallatin  county,  met  his  responsibil- 
ities with  manly  courage,  and  through  his  very 
difficulties  developed  a  force  of  character,  a 
breadth  of  view  and  a  readiness  for  emergencies 
which  have  served  him  well  and  made  possible  the 
creditable  career  he  now  enjoys.  His  father  was 
Oliver  Davis,  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  removed  in 
his  young  manhood  to  Miami  county,  Ind.,  where 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  September 
23,  1865.  His  mother  was  Maria  (Gaffres)  Davis, 
descended  from  a  New  York  family  long  resident 
in  that  state.  His  father's  father  was  James 
Davis,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio,  who  later 
removed  to  Indiana  and  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life  there.  His  mother's  father  was  also  a  Davis, 
Joseph  J.,  a  gentleman  of  consequence  and  promi- 
nence in  his  locality.  The  father  of  our  subject 
was  a  plasterer  by  trade,  and  followed  that  business 
until  a  few  years  before  he  died,  when  he  be- 
came a  farmer.  After  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  Indiana,  the  mother  removed  with  the  family  to 
Montana,  going  by  rail  to  Corinne,  Utah,  and 
from  there  overland  by  wagons  to  Bozeman, 
where  they  arrived  June  17,  1872.  They  remained 
in  Bozeman  but  a  few  months,  then  located  on 
the  East  Gallatin  river  for  one  season,  moving 
the  next  season  to  the  West  Gallatin  river,  where 
they  remained  until  1890,  when  they  bought  the 
present  home  of  160  acres,  situated  about  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  Salesville.  It  is  a  fine  ranch, 
all  under  irrigation,  and  productive  of  large  crops 
of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  which  never  fail.  From 
1889  to  1892  Mr.  Davis  was  in  Wyoming,  en- 
gaged in  the  cattle  business  and  attending  a  large 
practice  as  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Since  his  re- 
turn he  has  resided  continuously  on  his  ranch, 
dealing  considerably  in  cattle  but  never  keeping 
many  on  hand.  He  is  a  shrewd  and  progressive 
])usiness  man,  with  a  keen  eye  for  opportunities 
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and  a  ready  responsiveness  when  they  come.  He 
is  earnestly  interested  in  whatever  pertains  to  the 
good  of  the  community,  and  bears  his  share  of 
the  burden  of  public  enterprises  of  every  kind) 
He  is  a  thirty-second-degree  Mason  and  full  of  a 
proper  enthusiasm  for  the  order.  His  mother  has 
retired  from  active  life  to  a  pleasant  home  in 
Bozeman,  where  she  dispenses  a  modest  hospi- 
tality, seasoned  with  interesting  narratives  of  her 
varied  experiences  and  adventures. 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  DIXON.— Few  states  of 
equal  age  in  the  galaxy  which  constitutes  the 
great  American  republic  can  claim  more  honor 
and  prestige  for  their  bench  and  bar  than  Mon- 
tana, for  hither  have  been  attracted  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  legal  mmds  and  jurists  and  legists 
who  would  honor  any  commonwealth  or  any 
nation.  Among  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
bar  of  Missoula  county  is  Hon.  Joseph  M.  Dixon, 
and  it  is  but  compatible  with  the  province  of  this 
work  that  he  be  here  accorded  recognition.  Mr. 
Dixon  was  born  at  Snow  Camp,  Alamance 
county,  N.  C,  on  July  31,  1861.  His  parents, 
Hugh  \\'.  and  Flora  A.  (Murchison)  Dixon,  were 
likewise  natives  of  the  same  southern  common- 
wealth, the  former  being  of  Quaker  ancestry,  the 
original  American  representatives  of  the  name 
having  come  from  England  with  William  Penn. 
The  paternal  grandfather,  Joseph  Dixon,  was  born 
in  North  CaroHna,  where  he  established  an  ex- 
tensive iron  foundry,  which  became  the  property 
of  his  son,  the  father  of  Joseph  M.  The  maternal 
ancestral  line  traces  back  to  Scottisn  origin,  the 
name  being  prominent  among  the  sturdy  highland 
clans  of  fair  Albion.  The  family  was  established 
in  America  as  early  as  1750.  During  the  Civil 
war,  Hugh  W.  Dixon,  who  is  a  stanch  Republican 
in  politics,  although  a  Union  man,  was  compelled 
to  manufacture  arms  for  the  Confederate  army, 
his  foundry  being  utilized  for  this  purpose.  He  is 
still  living  at  a  venerable  age,  while  his  devoted 
wife  ceased  her  earthly  activities  in  1900.  They 
became  the  parents  of  one  son  and  three 
daughters. 

Joseph  M.  Dixon  received  his  preliminary  edu- 
cational training  in  the  common  schools,  after 
which  he  entered  the  college  maintained  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  the  good  Quaker  city  of 
Richmond,  Ind.,  where  he  pursued  his  studies  for 
some  time  and  then  matriculated  in  Guilford  Col- 
lege, in  his  native   state,  where  he   graduated  in 


the  class  of  1889.  In  1891  Mr.  Dixon  came  to 
Missoula,  Mont.,  and  entered  the  law  office  of 
Woody  &  Webster,  with  whom  he  continued  his 
reading  of  the  law  until  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  of  the  state  m  1892,  upon  examination  before 
the  supreme  court.  He  then  formed  a  profes- 
sional association  with  I.  G.  Denny  in  Missoula, 
and  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  law,  his 
novitiate  bemg  of  short  duration,  since  he  soon 
proved  his  capacity  as  an  able  attorney  and  safe 
and  conservative  counselor,  being  thoroughly  well 
read  in  the  literature  of  the  law,  having  a  strong 
grasp  upon  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  prov- 
ing an  able  advocate  before  judge  or  jury.  He 
served  as  deputy  county  attorney  in  1893-4,  and 
at  the  fall  election  in  1894  was  chosen  county 
attorney,  retaining  this  important  office  until 
January,  1897,  when  he  resumed  the  individual 
practice  of  his  profession,  his  partnership  having 
been  dissolved  on  his  election  as  county  attorney. 
In  the  fall  of  1900  he  was  one  of  the  Republican 
candidates  for  representative  of  Missoula  county 
in  the  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  and 
his  election  was  secured  by  a  satisfactory  ma- 
jority. In  the  legislature  he  was  assigned  to 
membership  on  several  important  committees, 
among  them  being  the  judiciary  committee  and 
those  on  education,  insurance  and  irrigation. 
His  services  in  this  capacity  have  shown  his  ex- 
cellent judgment  and  zealous  interest  in  pro- 
moting the  best  interests  of  the  state.  In  politics 
Mr.  Dixon  has  been  unswerving  in  his  allegiance 
to  the  Republican  party,  whose  cause  he  has  ef- 
fectively advocated  on  the  stump  in  various  cam- 
paigns in  the  state,  and  he  has  served  ably  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  central  committee 
of  his  county.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  the  Benevolent  Protective 
Order  of  Elks,  enjoying  a  marked  popularity  in 
all  the  relations  of  life.  On  March  12,  1896,  Mr. 
Dixon  wedded  Miss  Carrie  Worden,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Frank  Worden,  of  whom  specific  mention 
is  made  on  other  pages  of  this  work,  and  they  are 
the  parents  of  two  interesting  daughters :  Vir- 
ginia and  Florence. 


COL.  P.  R.  DOLMAN  was  born  near  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  in  1833.  While  yet  a  boy  he  re- 
moved to  Missouri  and  located  in  Chariton 
county.  '  Here  he  was  educated  and  admitted  to 
the  bar  as  an  attorney,  and  here  also  he  held  the 
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office  of  city  clerk  of  Brunswick.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  he  organized  a  Union  company, 
notwithstanding  this  was  the  county  of  Gen. 
Sterling  Price,  the  celebrated  Confederate  com- 
mander. After  several  minor  engagements,  Capt. 
Dolman  found  himself  in  command  at  the  left  of 
Prentiss'  division  at  the  battle  of  Shiloh,  all  other 
general  officers  being  disabled,  and  was  in  the 
position  known  as  the  "Hornet's  Nest"  nearly  all 
dav.  It  was  directly  in  front  of  this  that  Gen. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  the  Confederate  com- 
mander, was  killed  and  most  of  the  Confederate 
losses  were  incurred.  Towards  evening  Capt. 
Dolman  was  captured  with  the  remainder  of  Pren- 
tiss' command,  and  passed  six  months  in  southern 
prisons,  among  them  Libby.  After  being  ex- 
changed he  was  made  provost  marshal  at 
chewalla,  Tenn.,  and  continued  to  act  as  such 
until  he  joined  Sherman's  movement  against  At- 
lanta, and  during  the  most  of  its  operations  was 
in  command  of  the  Eighteenth  Missouri.  He  par- 
ticipated in  all  the  battles  of  the  march,  notably 
the  desperate  struggle  before  Atlanta  on  July  22, 
1864,  when  he  had  a  large  part  m  the  stand  which 
checked  Hood's  advance.  After  the  capture  of 
Atlanta  this  valiant  soldier,  who  had  risen  by 
merit  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  was  assigned  to  a 
command  in  Missouri  and  served  there  during 
the  rest  of  the  war.  In  1881  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  since  that  time  has  been  engaged  chiefly 
in  mining  operations,  and  has  served  for  a  number 
of  years  as  president  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  During  his  residence  in 
A'lissouri  between  the  close  of  the  war  and  his 
removal  to  iviontana,  he  was  prominent  in  busi- 
ness and  political  circles,  being  a  member  of  tile 
state  legislature  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
mining  operations  have  been  conducted  princi- 
pally in  the  vicinity  of  Butte  and  in  the  Snake 
river  country,  Idaho.  In  the  latter  he  has  ex- 
tensive placer  claims,  and  in  and  around  Butte, 
in  addition  to  his  mining  enterprises,  he  is  largely 
interested  in  real  estate.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  First  state  legislature  of  Montana  in  1889.  and 
has  been  a  member  of  the  city  council  of  Butte 
and  has  taken  an  active  part  in  public  affairs  on 
the  Republican  side  in  party  politics.  In  fraternal 
relations  he  is  connected  with  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  in  which  he  was  the  first  com- 
mander for  the  department  of  Montana,  and  with 
the  Masonic  fraternity  in  which  he  holds  a  con- 
spicuous place.     He  is  also  prominent  and  much 


esteemed  in  social  circles  in  Butte.  His  wife,  nee 
Helen  Carroll,  was  born  at  Louisiana,  Mo.,  in 
1861,  and  was  married  to  Col.  Dolman  in  Pike 
county  in  that  state  in  1873.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Carroll,  a  promi- 
nent politician  and  public  man  in  Missouri.  In 
Montana  Mrs.  Dolman  was  prominent  for  many 
years  in  philanthropic  work.  Along  with  other 
services  of  the  kind  she  was  a  leader  in  the  long 
continued  preliminary  arrangements  for  estab- 
lishing the  great  public  library  at  Butte.  She 
died  in  that  city  in  1895,  and  in  1901  Col.  Dolman 
was  married  to  her  cousin,  Miss  Effie  Carroll,  of 
Louisiana,  Mo. 

Of  the  three  children  by  the  first  marriage, 
Carroll  Dolman  was  the  oldest,  and  was  born  in 
Pike  county,  Mo.,  March  i,  1875.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  Butte  high  school  in  1892  and 
from  the  Phillips  Exeter  (N.  H.)  Academy  in  1895. 
He  then  entered  Harvard  College,  taking  second- 
year  honors  the  next  year  and  was  graduated 
therefrom  cum  laude  in  1898.  The  next  year  he 
was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Mon- 
tana and  has  ever  since  been  active  in  professional 
work  in  Butte.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Delta 
LTpsilon  fraternity  and  is  secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity Club  of  Montana.  He  is  highly  esteemed 
in  social  and  professional  circles,  and  has  a  useful 
influence  in  public  affairs.  The  second  child, 
Martha  Dolman,  several  years  younger  than  her 
brother,  received  a  thorough  education  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  the  woman's  annex  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege. The  youngest  son,  Thomas  Bryson  Dol- 
man, is  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  preparing  to  enter 
Harvard. 


GEORGE  A.  DOUGLAS  has  won  success  on 
his  valuable  and  finely  equipped  ranch  in 
Jefferson  county  near  Boulder.  He  was  born  in 
Franklin  county,  N.  Y.,  March  7,  1831,  the  son 
of  Augustus  and  Sophia  (Sylvester),  Douglas, 
and  the  father  was  a  farmer.  On  the  homestead 
farm,  and  receiving  instruction  in  the  public 
schools,  George  A.  Douglas  passed  his  boyhood 
youth  and  in  1854.  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he 
removed  to  Madison,  Wis.  There  he  at  first  en- 
gaged as  a  fireman  on  the  Milwaukee  &  Mississ- 
ippi Railroad  and  within  a  year  he  removed  to 
Nebraska,  where  he  was  employed  at  carpenter 
work  and  then  he  interested  himself  in  farming. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  he  was  not  far 
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enough  west  to  reap  the  benefits  available  to  an 
enterprising  young  man,  and  in  1864  he  made  the 
journey  to  Montana.  Contrary  to  the  course  of 
the  vast  majority  of  the  pilgrims  of  that  day  Mr. 
Douglas  engaged  in  farming  and  as  all  kinds  of 
produce  were  bringmg  high  prices,  he  did  well  and 
later  located  near  the  Little  Boulder  stage  sta- 
tion, and  engaged  in  stockraising  and  general 
farming. 

In  1 861  Mr.  Douglas  was  married  to  Aliss 
Calista  Allen,  daughter  of  James  F.  Allen.  They 
have  seven  living  children  and  have  buried  two. 
The  survivors  are :  Mary  E.,  now  Mrs.  Frank 
Cook,  of  Como;  Clara  M.,  now  Mrs.  Temple 
Grady,  of  Hamilton;  Elma  A.,  now  at  Galop, 
Mont.;  Arthur  W.,  telegrapher  on  the  Great 
Northern,  now  in  Iowa;  George  A.,  Jr.,  now  min- 
ing at  RepubHc,  Wash.;  john  F.  and  Pearl.  For 
a  number  of  years  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  a  school 
trustee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  are  veterans  in 
temperance  work  and  are  probably  the  oldest 
Good  Templars  residing  in  Montana.  They  have 
been  very  active  workers  in  this  order,  having 
filled  nearly  all  the  offices  in  their  lodges  and  been 
sent  several  times  as  representatives  to  the  grand 
lodge.  For  two  years  Mr.  Douglas  was  grand 
chief  templar.  They  are  now  affiliated  with  Star 
Lodge  No.  I.  In  the  community  in  which  they 
reside  they  are  highly  esteemed,  and  the  hospital- 
ity of  their  house  is  as  wide  and  free  as  the  un- 
bounded western  plains.  In  1892  Mr.  Douglas 
and  his  two  sons  cast  their  first  presidential  votes 
in  Montana  for  Benjamin  Harrison,  the  territory 
having  been  admitted  as  a  state  in  1889. 


DENNIS  DRISCOLL,  one  of  the  leading  mer- 
chants of  Basin,  Jefferson  county,  Mont., 
was  born  in  County  Cork,  Ireland,  in  April,  1839. 
He  is  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Mary  Driscoll,  the 
father  being  a  prosperous  farmer  in  County 
Cork.  Dennis  remained  at  home,  assisting  his 
father  on  the  farm  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  received  a  good  education  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1854  he  came  from  Ireland  to  the 
L'nited  States  and  located  at  first  in  Newark,  N. 
J.,  where  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  at  work 
in  a  malleable  iron  foundry.  In  1861  he  went 
to  San  Francisco,  and  he  was  employed  in  mining 
in  California  until  1863,  when  he  came  to  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  and  continued  in  the  occupation  of 


a  miner  until  1866,  in  which  year  he  came  to 
Montana,  locating  in  Silver  Bow  county,  near 
Butte.  For  awhile  he  continued  placer  mining, 
but  in  1876  he  returned  to  New  York,  where  for 
some  time  he  was  in  the  grocery  business.  In 
1877  he  came  back  to  Montana,  settling  at 
Walkerville,  Silver  Bow  county,  where  he  again 
went  into  trade. 

Mr.  Driscoll  opened  the  first  store  in  Walker- 
ville and  in  1885  started  a  store  in  Basin  and  in 
1898  he  removed  to  that  place  to  give  this  business 
his  personal  attention,  having  previously  dis- 
posed of  the  store  at  Walkerville,  and  he  is 
firmly  established  as  one  of  the  enterprising,  suc- 
cessful and  highly  respected  citizens.  In  1877 
Mr.  Driscoll  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  TaafT, 
daughter  of  John  TaafT,  a  florist  of  Newark,  N. 
J.  Their  children  are :  Anna,  Ellen,  Mamie, 
Margaret,  Dennis,  Jr.,  and  John.  Mr.  Driscoll 
is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  and  was  for  four  years  treasurer  of 
the  lodge  in  Walkerville.  Financially  and  so- 
cially he  has  been  successful  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Montana,  and  he  is  a  popular  member  of 
Basin's  highest  circles  of  society. 


FRANK  J.  DUNBAR.— In  the  early  days  when 
Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  stood  as  the  destination  of 
the  throng  of  goldseeking  emigrants  coming  to  the 
great  west,  Mr.  Dunbar  was  attracted  thither  and, 
like  many  others  who  there  met  with  disappoint- 
ment or  thence  started  forth  in  search  of  further 
adventure,  he  came  from  Colorado  to  Montana  at 
a  period  which  entitled  him  to  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  its  pioneers.  Here  he  made  a  per- 
manent location,  and  is  now  one  of  the  honored 
citizens  and  successful  stock  growers  of  Gallatin 
county.  He  has  been  identified  with  the  industrial 
life  of  Montana  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury and  his  success  has  been  worthily  achieved. 
Frank  J.  Dunbar  was  born  in  Bricksville,  Cuya- 
hoga county,  Ohio,  on  April  24,  1837,  the  son  of 
John  and  Lucy  (Bliss)  Dunbar,  both  natives  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  representatives  of  old  New 
England  families.  The  father  was  among  the 
pioneer  farmers  and  stockraisers  of  Cuyahoga 
county,  Ohio,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  in 
the  early  'thirties.  In  1856  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  Wisconsin  for  a  few  years,  then  returned 
to  Ohio,  where  he  and  his  estimable  wife  both 
died. 
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Frank  J.  Dunbar  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  county  and  there 
made  his  home  until  1855,  when  he  went  to  Beloit, 
Wis.,  where  in  his  three-years  stay  he  learned  the 
trade  of  plastering.  He  then  removed  to  Mon- 
ana  county,  Iowa,  and  resided  until  i860,  when 
he  traveled  to  Pike's  Peak.  He  was  there  en- 
gaged in  mining  with  fair  success  until  1862,  when 
he  went  to  Denver,  and  outfitted  for  the  trip  to 
Montana.  He  came  with  ox  teams  and  was  ac- 
companied by  his  brother,  Thomas  M.,  who  was 
his  companion  on  the  trip  to  Pike's  Peak.  They 
had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians,  but  parties  pre- 
ceding and  following  theirs  were  not  so  fortunate. 
They  arrived  at  Bannack  in  August,  1862,  and 
there  tarried  until  November,  when  they  removed 
to  the  then  supposed  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Missouri  river  and  founded  the  old  city 
of  Gallatin,  erecting  the  first  house  in  that  locality. 
Shortly  afterward  Mr.  Dunbar  moved  across  the 
river  to  his  present  location,  and  here  was  as- 
sociated with  his  brother  in  cattle  raising  until 
the  early  'seventies,  when,  by  his  brother's  re- 
moval to  CaHfornia,  the  partnership  was  dissolved. 
T.  M.  Dunbar  thereafter  made  several  trips  back 
and  forth,  and  now  makes  his  home  at  Platts- 
mouth,  Neb.,  Frank  having  retained  the  ranch 
property  in  Gallatin  county,  where  he  now  owns 
about  1,000  acres. 

In  later  years  Mr.  Dunbar  has  made  a  specialty 
of  raising  high  grade  shorthorn  cattle,  having 
had  on  his  place  as  many  as  500  head  at  one 
time.  He  is  now  giving  more  attention  to  the 
raising  of  fine  sheep  and  will  operate  extensively 
in  this  line.  He  has  been  very  successful  and  has 
one  of  the  valuable  ranch  properties  of  the  state. 
His  residence  and  yards  for  the  stock  are  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  and  thus  much  protection  is  af- 
forded the  cattle  and  sheep  during  the  winters. 
Mr.  Dunbar  puts  up  hay  for  winter  feeding,  but 
for  fourteen  years  the  stock  did  not  require  arti- 
ficial assistance,  securing  sufficient  provender  from 
the  natural  range  grass.  The  Gallatin  river  tra- 
verses the  ranch,  adding  materially  to  its  value. 
Mr.  Dunbar  gives  an  unwavering  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  he  creditably  served  one 
term  in  the  important  position  of  county  com- 
missioner. On  February  25,  1867,  Mr.  Dunbar 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Campbell, 
who,  born  in  Illinois,  was  the  daughter  of  James 
B.  Campbell,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Campbell  came  from  Missouri  to  Montana  in  1863, 


arriving  here  in  the  fall  and  locating  in  Virginia 
City.  Later  he  resided  in  old  Gallatin  City,  thence 
moved  across  the  Gallatin  river  to  a  ranch  where 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dunbar  have  six  children,  Fannie,  the  wife  of  H. 
H.  Everson,  of  Bozeman  ;  Florence,  who  is  at  the 
parental  home :  Mary,  the  wife  of  William  D. 
Alexander,  of  Gallatin ;  and  Herbert,  Frank  and 
Honier,  young  men  of  worth  and  ability. 


LAWRENCE  DUGGAN.— As  a  member  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  Butte  and  as  one  of 
the  wide-awake  young  business  men  of  Montana's 
metropolis,  Lawrence  Duggan  should  have  due 
recognition.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  Calu- 
met, Houghton  county,  Mich.,  in  the  "upper  pen- 
insula," on  January  8,  1875,  the  son  of  Patrick 
and  Johanna  (Burke)  Duggan,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  the  Emerald  Isle  of  old  Irish  stock. 
Patrick  Duggan  accompanied  his  parents  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Michigan  about  1820,  and 
here  he  has  since  resided,  retaining  a  notable  men- 
tal and  physical  vigor  at  the  truly  patriarchal  age 
of  ninety  years.  His  brother  was  prominently 
identified  with  the  Fenian  uprising  in  Ireland, 
and  his  wife,  who  is  now  living  in  Michigan,  be- 
longs to  the  eminent  family  of  Burkes  so  re- 
nowned for  their  patriotism. 

Lawrence  Duggan  was  the  eighth  of  nine  chil- 
dren, of  whom  seven  are  yet  living.  After  at- 
tending the  public  schools  of  Calumet  he  com- 
pleted a  two-years  course  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Ypsilanti.  After  leaving  school  he  went 
to  Chicago  to  take  up  the  study  of  medicine, 
but  this  plan  was  abandoned  for  the  undertak- 
ing business.  Wishing  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  most  modern  and  scientific  methods,  he  com- 
pleted a  thorough  course  in  embalming,  under 
Professors  Sullivan  and  Reinard  of  the  United 
States  School  of  Embalming  and  the  Chicago 
School  of  Embalming  and  had  private  instruction 
from  Prof.  Honschue,  receiving  a  diploma  in  1894. 
Later  he  took  a  special  course  under  Lieut.  Hen- 
nessy,  United  States  army,  who  had  charge  of  mili- 
tary embalming  in  Manila.  Mr.  Duggan  came 
to  Butte  in  1894,  soon  after  receiving  his  diploma 
as  a  scientific  embalmer,  and  was  retained  by 
the  Montana  Undertaking  Company  for  eight 
months,  when  the  company  sold  their  business 
and   Mr.   Duggan   opened   the   undertaking  busi- 
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iiess  for  himself  in  September,  1895,  his  finely 
equipped  establishment  being  located  at  No.  322 
North  Main  street. 

Ever  a  friend  of  the  laboring  man,  Mr.  Dug- 
gan  gives  his  political  support  to  the  Labor  party, 
taking  an  active  interest  in  its  cause,  and  in  the 
municipal  election  of  1901  he  was  elected  on 
the  Labor  ticket  to  represent  the  First  ward  in 
the  board  of  aldermen.  This  is  normally  a  strong- 
Democratic  ward,  and  the  fact  that  he  received  a 
majority  of  319  votes  indicated  his  great  personal 
popularity  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  fire  and  water  commit- 
tee, chairman  of  the  library  committee  and  also 
of  the  important  committee  on  ways  and  means. 
He  has  deep  interest  in  the  city  library,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  library  committee  he  is  giving 
his  personal  efforts  to  make  the  institution  one 
of  the  best  in  the  west.  The  armory  is  to  be  util- 
ized as  a  reading  room,  a  new  heating  plant  is 
to  be  installed  and  a  number  of  books  is  to  be 
largely  augmented,  and  these  and  other  improve- 
ments will  have  been  effected  by  the  time  this 
work  is  published.  Mr.  Duggan  was  formerly  an 
active  and  popular  member  of  Company  G,  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Michigan,  and  fraternally  he  is 
prominently  identified  with  the  Benevolent  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiberni- 
ans, the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  the  United  Moderns,  the  Catho- 
lic Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Working  Men's  Un- 
ion, of  which  last  he  held  the  office  of  master  in 
1896.  He  has  filled  various  official  positions  in 
other  of  the  organizations  mentioned,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1901,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
He  is  very  fond  of  athletic  sports,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic devotee  of  the  "national  game,"  and 
played  second  base  in  the  college  club  at  Ypsi- 
lanti  for  two  years. 


T  OHN  F.  DULLEA.— Recognized  as  one  of  the 
J  prominent  business  men  of  Madison  county, 
where  he  is  an  important  factor  in  the  field  of 
politics,  Mr.  Dullea  comes  of  good  old  Irish  stock, 
and  is  himself  a  native  of  St.  Lawrence  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  on  December  15,  1850, 
the  son  of  John  and  Katherine  (O'Donovan)  Dul- 
lea, who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Emerald  Isle  in  1847,  taking  up  their  residence 


in  St.  Lawrence  county,  where  the  father  devoted 
the  residue  of  his  life  to  farming.  Bartholomew 
O'Donovan,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Dul- 
lea, was  a  farmer  and  a  manufacturer  of  linen 
in  Ireland,  having  a  well  equipped  manufacturing 
plant.  John  Dullea,  the  father,  was  a  collector  for 
Daniel  O'Connell,  the  Irish  patriot,  in  Ireland, 
and  his  wife  was  of  the  O'Donovan-Rossa  family. 
John  F.  Dullea,  the  fifth  of  the  nine  children  of  his 
parents,  continued  his  studies  in  the  public  schools 
of  St.  Lawrence  county  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  when,  in  1866,  he  left  school,  and,  after  de- 
voting a  little  time  to  farm  work,  went  to  New 
York  city,  learned  the  carpenter  trade,  and  worked 
on  the  Rockaway  Beach  hotel,  one  of  the  largest 
caravansaries  in  the  Union.  In  1880  he  left  New 
York  for  the  west.  Coming  to  Virginia  City, 
Mont.,  he  was  engaged  in  placer  mining  for  six 
months,  after  which  he  devoted  an  equal  time 
to  conducting  the  Half-way  House,  a  hotel  located 
eighteen  miles  south  of  Butte  mountain.  On 
March  8,  1881,  he  located  in  Silver  Star,  Madison 
county,  and  engaged  in  the  hotel  and  livery  busi- 
ness until  1897.  He  also  opened  a  general  store 
here  in  1891,  and  conducted  this  until  January, 
1899,  when  he  erected  a  fine  business  block,  a  sub- 
stantial brick  structure,  24x75  feet  in  size  and  two 
stories  in  height,  at  Twin  Bridges,  and  here  he 
has  since  conducted  a  very  profitable  'general 
merchandising.  Mr.  Dullea's  realty  and  business 
interests  are  of  extended  scope,  since  he  owns 
the  hotel  and  stables,  a  store  building  and  stock 
of  goods,  and  a  residence  property  at  Silver  Star, 
together  with  his  holdings  at  Twin  Bridges  and  a 
fine  ranch  in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  Star.  The 
hotel  is  rented  and  the  store  at  Silver  Star  is 
in  charge  of  his  son.  The  ranch  is  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  hay  and  cattle,  for  which  is  found  a 
ready  sale  in  the  local  market.  He  has  also  been 
interested  in  many  mining  properties  and  is  known 
as  a  broad-gauged  and  public-spirited  citizen,  of 
sterling  character  and  genial  personality. 

Mr.  Dullea  has  ever  rendered  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  he  has  been  an  active 
worker  in  the  local  political  field,  and  the  recog- 
nized leader  of  his  party  in  this  section  of  the 
state.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Twin 
Bridges  Lodge  No.  17,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  in  which 
he  has  "passed  the  chairs."  His  religious  faith 
is  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was 
reared.  On  October  22.  1875.  was  soleninizt'd 
the  marriage  of  Mr.   Dullea  to  Miss  Mary  Hal- 
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lahan,  who  was  likewise  born  in  St.  Lawrence 
county,  N.  Y.  Her  parents  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land in  the  same  year  as  did  those  of  Mr.  Dullea, 
the  two  families  locating  on  farms  about  a  mile 
apart.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dullea  have  four  children 
— Katherine,  born  November  8,  1876;  John  R., 
October  22,  1878;  Nellie  J.,  September  23,  1880; 
and  Clarence,  February  25,  1891.  Katherine  com- 
pleted her  education  in  St.  Mary's  Academy,  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  she  passed  two  years,  taking 
the  academic  and  commercial  courses  as  well  as 
devoting  attention  to  the  study  of  the  piano  and 
violin.  She  now  assists  her  father  in  his  busi- 
ness. John  R.,  who  received  his  preliminary  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Silver  Star;  sup- 
plemented this  by  a  commercial  course  in  All 
Hallows  College,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he 
passed  two  years,  and  where  he  also  followed 
the  same  musical  studies  as  his  sister.  He  is 
now  in  charge  of  his  father's  store  at  Silver  Star, 
and  is  a  capable  business  man. 


B  SCOTT  DUNCAN.— In  the  blood  of  B.  Scott 
Duncan,  of  Gallop,  Mont.,  the  gallantry  of 
Kentucky  and  of  South  Carolina  commingle; 
while  he  is  essentially  a  man  of  peace  him- 
self, he  has  the  stern,  enduring  and  self-reHant 
traits  of  character  which  are  indigenous  to  the 
two  states,  and  which  were  emphasized  in  the 
career  of  his  father,  Theodore  Duncan,  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  and  are  still  prominent  in  the  make- 
up of  his  mother,  born  Henrietta  Johnson,  of 
South  Carolina,  who  is  yet  hving  in  Missouri  after 
a  long  struggle  with  adversity  in  various  ways. 
Mr.  Duncan  is  a  native  of  Clay  county.  Mo., 
where  he  was  born  April  16,  1856.  His  grand- 
father was  a  prominent  participant  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  and  his  son,  the  father  of  our  subject, 
removed  as  a  child  to  Missouri,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1849,  an<i  then  joined  in  the  eager 
rush  to  California,  making  the  trip  by  the  isth- 
mus route.  He  was  successful  in  his  search  for 
the  yellow  metal,  and  only  remained  on  the  Paci- 
fic slope  a  year,  returning  to  Missouri  and  set- 
tling down  to  quiet  hfe  on  a  farm,  where  he  en- 
gaged extensively  in  buying  and  shipping  stock 
in  addition  to  his  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1861, 
when  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  hearkening  to 
the  trumpet  call  for  troops  from  his  section  of  our 
distracted  land,  he  raised  a  company  at  Smith- 
ville  and  Libertv,  Mo.,  for  service  in  the  Confed- 


erate army,  and  as  their  captain  led  them  to  the 
field.  In  June  of  that  year  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  the  same  day  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Blue  Mills. 

Mr.  Duncan,  our  subject,  spent  his  school  days 
in  Missouri,  and  remained  on  the  homestead  until 
1863,  when  that  having  been  practically  destroyed 
and  rendered  uninhabitable,  his  mother  removed 
the  family  to  a  farm  belonging  to  her  brother  in 
Piatt  county,  about  five  miles  from  her  own  home. 
Here  she  lived  until  1872,  when  her  son  Scott, 
having  rented  a  place  not  far  distant,  they  all 
moved  to  it  and  spent  the  next  ten  years  there, 
the  farming  operations  being  conducted  by  him. 
In  1882,  having  placed  his  mother  and  sister  in  a 
comfortable  home  in  Smithville,  Mo.,  he  started 
for  Butte,  Mont.,  where  he  arrived  without  inci- 
dent worthy  of  note;  but  after  spending  a  few 
days  there  he  removed  to  Deer  Lodge  valley  and 
engaged  in  ranching  for  a  year.  He  then  took 
a  trip  through  the  Judith  Basin  looking  for  a 
location,  and  rented  in  various  places  until  1888, 
when  he  homesteaded  and  pre-empted  his  present 
location  on  the  West  Flathead,  about  fourteen  miles 
northeast  of  Belgrade,  where  he  now  has  a  ranch 
of  800  acres,  a  part  of  which  is  under  good  irri- 
gation and  yields  excellent  crops  of  fall  wheat. 

Mr.  Duncan  was  married  May  2,  1889,  to  Miss 
Delia  S.  Parsons,  of  Gallatin  valley,  a  daughter 
of  Wm.  B.  Parsons,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Mary  (Street)  Parsons,  a  sister  of  Thornton 
A.  Street,  of  Belgrade,  of  whom  more  extended 
mention  is  made  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  have  four  children:  Ray 
Theodore,  born  September  15,  1891  ;  Hazel  Lu- 
cille, April  30,  1894;  Henrietta,  born  February 
23,  1897,  and  Scotta  Marie,  July  10,  1900.  Mr. 
Duncan  is  progressive  and  highly  respected.  He 
has  a  fine  ranch  which  contains,  with  other  im- 
provements, a  very  promising  young  orchard,  just 
coming  into  fruitfulness.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen,  one  of  the 
influential  forces  in  the  school  board,  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  commanding  position  in  the  regard  of 
his  fellow  citizens. 


ASA  L.  DUNCAN.— Back  to  that  cradle  of 
much  of  our  national  history,  the  Old  Do- 
minion state,  must  we  revert  in  tracing  the  lineage 
of  this  able  and  representative  member  of  the 
bar  of  Missoula  county.     In  the  agnatic  Hne  his 
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ancestry  tfaces  to  Scottish  origin,  the  Duncans 
liaving  figured  conspicuously  in  the  history  of 
bonnie  Scotland.  Mr.  Duncan  was  born  at  Hale- 
ford,  Franklin  county,  Va.,  on  September  lo,  1861, 
his  parents  being  William  E.  and  Sarah  E.  (Hol- 
land) Duncan,  both  natives  of  Virginia.  For  many 
years  the  father  was  a  prominent  factor  in  the 
educational  field,  receiving  his  education  in  Col- 
umbian University  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
thereafter  establishing  an  academy  at  Duncan 
Ford,  where  he  still  maintains  his  home,  although 
retired  from  active  labors  by  advanced  age.  His 
ancestors  located  in  Virginia  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  which  members  of  the  family  were  active 
participants.  Prof.  William  E.  and  Sarah  E.  Dun- 
can were  parents  of  seven  children,  Asa  L.  being 
the  only  son  living  and  the  only  representative  of 
the  family  in   Montana. 

Asa  L.  Duncan  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Virginia,  eventually  being  graduated  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  class  of  1883  in  the  Virginia  Military 
Institute  at  Lexington,  and  remaining  there  until 
1885  as  instructor  in  mihtary  tactics  and  French 
and  mathematics.  Determining  to  adopt  the  legal 
profession  he  entered  the  law  department  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  Va., 
where  he  was  graduated  m  1886  and  the  same 
year  was  admitted  to  the  Virginia  bar.  Mr.  Dun- 
can entered  upon  the  work  of  his  profession  at 
Danville,  Va.,  later  going  to  Rocky  Mount,  Frank- 
lin county,  where  he  remamed  until  1891,  when  he 
entered  the  University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottes- 
ville, and  completed  a  post-graduate  course  in 
law.  In  1892  Mr.  Duncan  came  to  Montana, 
locating  at  Missoula,  where  he  associated  him- 
self in  legal  practice  with  Charles  M.  Crutchfield 
for  one  and  one-half  years. 

The  inherent  loyalty  of  Mr.  Duncan  was  quick- 
ened into  responsive  action  when  it  became  evi- 
dent that  there  must  be  a  conflict  of  arms  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  resuh  being 
that  on  May  11,  1898,  he  enHsted  as  captain  of 
Company  L,  First  Montana  Volunteers,  and  was 
in  service  until  October,  1899,  when  the  regiment 
was  mustered  out  at  the  Presidio,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  The  First  Montana  was  sent  lo  Manila, 
and  with  it  Capt.  Duncan  participated  m  thirteen 
different  engagements  with  the  insurgent  forces, 
and  was  promoted  to  be  major  of  his  regiment 
on  July  17,  1899,  at  Cavite,  and  as  major  he  was 
mustered  out. 

After  valiant  service  in  his  country's  cause  Maj. 


Duncan  returned  to  Missoula,  and  resumed  his 
interrupted  legal  work.  He  has  gained  a  client- 
age of  hign  order,  and  is  concerned  in  much  of 
the  important  litigation  of  Missoula  county.  He 
has  a  thoroughly  legal  mind,  is  well  read  in  the 
literature  of  the  law,  and  is  conscientious  in  the 
handling  of  interests  placed  in  his  hands.  He 
was  elected  county  attorney  in  1896,  resigning 
this  office  to  enter  the  military  service.  Mr.  Dun- 
can is  also  mterested  quite  largely  in  real  estate 
in  the  county,  controlling  some  valuable  prop- 
erties. In  politics  he  is  a  pronounced  Democrat 
and  for  his  party  he  has  stumped  the  county  of 
Missoula  in  various  campaigns.  Fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order. 

On  July  16,  1900,  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Mr.  Dun- 
can was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Gertrude  M. 
Hathaway,  who  was  born  at  Frederickton,  N.  B., 
and  they  enjoy  a  marked  popularity  in  the  leading 
social  circles  of  the  county. 


ELMER  P.  DUNCAN,  D.  D.  S.— Dentistry  is 
both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  those  who 
would  attain  success  and  prominence  in  the  pro- 
fession must  have  careful  preliminary  discipline 
in  a  technical  way  and  thereafter  exercise  a  nicety 
of  judgment  which  is  demanded  in  few  other  vo- 
cations. Dr.  Dungan  stands  among  the  able  rep- 
resentatives of  this  important  profession  in  Mon- 
tana. Elmer  Preston  Dungan  was  born  on  De- 
cember 2,  1858,  in  Indiana,  the  son  of  Josiah  and 
Elizabeth  (Ba)'les)  Dungan,  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio.  Josiah  Dungan  was  a  cabinet- 
maker who  took  up  his  residence  in  Indiana  about 
1857,  and  engaged  in  farming.  About  i860  he 
removed  to  Ohio,  but  eventually  returned  to  the 
Hoosier  state,  where  his  death  occurred  in  1879. 
He  was  of  Scotch-Irish  hneage,  extant  records 
showing  that  his  ancestors  were  Scotchmen  who 
settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  mother  of 
Dr.  Dungan  was  of  English  ancestry,  and  her 
death  occurred  when  he  was  less  than  three  years 
of  age.  After  attending  the  public  schools  of 
Ohio  and  eventually  the  normal  school  at  Leba- 
non, where  he  completed  the  scientific  course,  in 
1879  Dr.  Dungan  removed  to  California,  and  dur- 
ing 1879  and  1880  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  dentistry  in  the  University  of  California 
for  some  time,  and  later  he  entered  an  office  there, 
thoroughly  fortifying  himself  for -the  work  of  his 
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profession.  He  began  the  active  practice  of  den 
tistry  at  Susanville,  Cal.,  and  thereafter  was  lo- 
cated  six  months  in  Oregon,  at   Lake   View. 

Dr.  Dungan  then  returned  to  California,  where 
he  remained  a  few  months  and  then,  in  1888,  came 
to  Montana,  establishing  himself  as  a  dentist  at 
Dillon,  where  he  was  located  for  twelve  years,  re- 
taining a  representative  support.  On  July  i,  1900, 
he  came  to  Missoula,  where  he  opened  an  office, 
and  here  he  has  gained  marked  precedence,  by 
his  high  professional  talent  and  his  pleasing  per- 
sonality. He  has  built  up  an  excellent  practice, 
having  well  equipped  offices  and  standing  thor- 
oughly abreast  in  his  knowledge  and  practical 
application  of  the  improved  methods  brought  to 
bear  in  this  important  branch  of  surgery  and 
mechanics.  Fraternally  Dr.  Dungan  is  identified 
with  the  time-honored  order  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  retaining  membership  in  Dillon  Lodge 
No.  30.  In  the  city  of  Butte,  Mont.,  on  April  16, 
1 891,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Dungan 
and  Miss  Florence  E.  Brown,  who  was  born  in 
the  state  of  New  York.  Their  two  children  are 
named  Gladvs  Elizabeth  and  Harold  Preston. 


J.\AIES  DUNCAX.— Among  the  successful 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Madison  county 
is  INIr.  Duncan,  a  worthy  representative  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  families  of  the  state,  where  he  has 
passed  the  major  portion  of  his  life,  as  he  came 
to  the  western  frontier  in  company  with  his  par- 
ents when  a  lad  of  fifteen  years.  He  is  of  old 
Scottish  lineage,  and  a  native  of  the  land  of  "brown 
heather  and  shaggy  wood,"  having  been  born  near 
Glasgow,  on  January  20,  1849.  ^^^  father,  Hugh 
Duncan,  came  with  his  family  to  America  about 
1856,  locating  in  Maryland,  where  he  resided  until 
i860,  when  he  located  in  Kansas,  where  was  the 
family  home  until  1864,  though  during  this  time 
Mr.  Duncan  passed  three  summers  in  Colorado. 
He  brought  his  family  across  the  plains  to  Mon- 
tana on  the  Bridger  route,  arriving  in  Virginia 
City  on  the  21st  of  July.  He  at  once  engaged  in 
placer  mining  in  Alder  gulch,  and  continued  in 
the  quest  of  gold  for  several  years.  He  was  then 
ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneer  clergymen  of 
his  denomination  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  section. 
He  held  services  in  Butto  and  other  towns  and  was 


a  presiding  elder  for  one  term.  He  preached  the 
first  sermon  in  the  town  of  Sheridan.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  ministerial  work  he  owned  a  good 
ranch  on  Ruby  creek,  and  there  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stockraising.  He  died  in  the  Ruby  val- 
ley liome  in  1887,  in  the  fullness  of  years,  revered 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was  a  prominent 
F'reemason,  and  was  grand  master  of  the  grand 
lodge  of  Montana  in  1883-4.  He  was  survived 
by  his  wife,  formerly  Christina  Young,  who  like- 
wise was  born  in  Scotland^  and  died  in  Montana 
in  1895.  Of  their  twelve  children  four  are 
living,  James  Duncan  being  the  second  in  order 
of  birth. 

James  Duncan  received  his  early  education  in 
the  schools  of  Kansas,  and  after  coming  to  Mon- 
tana he  attended  school  in  Junction  for  one-half 
day.  The  teacher  had  looked  too  often  "on  the 
wine  when  it  was  red,"  and  left  his  school  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Duncan  while  he  went  out  in  search 
of  more  exhilaratmg  occupation,  and  thus  the 
young  man's  scholastic  training  ended.  Mr.  Dun- 
can was  identified  with  placer  mining  for  twenty 
years,  and  he  also  did  something  in  quartz  mining. 
In  1872  he  located  on  his  present  ranch,  three  and 
one-half  miles  southwest  of  Sheridan,  his  post- 
office  town,  and  here  he  has  400  acres  of  arable 
land,  and  raises  hay  and  grain  and  cattle  and 
horses  of  high  grade,  giving  special  attention  to 
Norman  horses.  Mr.  Duncan  is  strongly  ar- 
rayed in  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  he  never  held  office,  save  in  connec- 
tion with  educational  afifairs.  He  is  ever  alive  to 
the  best  interests  of  his  county  and  state,  and  is 
recognized  as  a  progressive  and  public-spirited 
citizen.  He  affiliates  with  Sheridan  Lodge  No.  20, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  of  which  he  is  a  past  master  and 
an  enthusiastic  member.  On  November  i,  1871, 
Mr.  Duncan  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Jeannette  Gemmell,  who  was  born  in  Utah,  the 
daughter  of  James  Gemmell,  and  of  this  union 
ten  children  have  been  born,  Christina,  Hugh,  de- 
ceased, Charles  Ruby,  .\ndrew,  Thomas.  James, 
Hazel,   Orlin   and   George. 


REV.  HUGH  DUNCAN.— A  native  of  bonnie 
old  Scotland  and  inheriting  the  characteristics 
of  the  sterling  Scottish  race.  Rev.  Hugh  Duncan 
was  born  in  Glasgow,  on  June  28,  1824,  the  son, 
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of  Rev.  Janies  Duncan,  a  clergyman  of  the*  Pres- 
byterian church.  Hugh  Duncan  worked  in  the 
mines  of  Scotland,  from  early  youth  until  his  emi- 
gration to  America.  After  a  day  of  hard  worl< 
in  the  mines  he  would  con  his  lessons  by  the  light 
of  a  candle,  reading  good  literature,  and  studying 
ever  with  a  definite  end  in  view.  In  the  light  of 
his  accomplishments  in  later  years'  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  "the  boy  was  father  to  the  man,"  for 
the  same  independence  in  thought  and  action 
and  the  same  perseverance  characterized  his  life, 
and,  as  Tennyson  has  well  said,  "Self-reverence, 
self-knowledge,  self-control — these  three  lead  life 
to  sovereign  power."  In  1852  Mr.  Duncan  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  and  secured  work  in 
the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  remained 
until  1857,  then  removed  to  Kansas,  where  he 
made  his  home  during  the  exciting  epoch  just 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  In 
1864  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Montana  and 
located  a  claim  on  German  Bar,  in  Alder 
gulch,  and  followed  mining  in  that  section  un- 
til 1869.  However,  during  this  period  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  higher  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  him.  He  was  associated  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  labored  in 
mines  during  the  week  and  preached  each  Sun- 
day. As  he  was  the  only  clergyman  in  Alder 
gulch  he  was  called  upon  to  conduct  all  funeral 
ceremonies,  and  he  organized  the  first  Sunday 
school  in  the  territory. 

In  1869  he  located  on  a  farm  of  160  acres  in  the 
Ruby  valley,  Madison  county,  where  he  engaged  in 
farming  and  stockraising  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred on  September  16,  1887,  in  the  fullness  of 
years  and  well  earned  honors.  He  was  uncompro- 
mising in  his  support  of  the  principles  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  Freema- 
sons in  the  state.  He  became  a  member  of  that  fra- 
ternity while  in  Scotland,  and  was  one  of  the  nine 
Masons  who  organized  the  grand  lodge  of  the 
territory  of  Montana,  at  Virginia  City,  in  1866. 
He  was  grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  in  1883-4 
and  ever  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  time-honored 
fraternity.  He  was  also  a  Good  Templar.  In 
1846,  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Duncan  married  with  Miss 
Christina  _  Young,  daughter  of  a  Scotch  miner. 
They  had  nine  children,  five  of  whom  were  born 
in  Scotland,  two  in  Kansas  and  two  in  Alder 
gulch,  Mont.  Those  now  surviving  are  James, 
Thomas,  Sarah  E.,  wife  of  James  Galusha,  and 
Flora. 


AMOS  EASTMAN.— Classed  with  the  sterling 
pioneers  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
progress  of  this  section  of  the  Union,  and  one 
who  has  resided  here  for  thirty-six  years,  Mr. 
Eastman  has  shown  himself  ever  alive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  state  and  has  served  honorably  in 
positions  of  marked  public  trust  and  responsibility. 
He  comes  of  the  best  New  England  stock,  his 
ancestry  tracing  back  to  Colonial  days.  He  was 
born  in  New  Hampshire,  on  July  21,  1841,  the 
fourth  in  a  family  of  six  children,  of  whom  three 
survive.  His  parents,  Thomas  J.  and  Emeline 
(Wood)  Eastman,  were  natives  respectively  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  During  his  active 
life  the  father  conducted  one  of  the  rugged  hill- 
side farms  of  New  England,  and  both  he  and 
his  wife  passed  their  lives  in  their  native  state. 
The  discipline  of  the  old  homestead  farm  caused 
Mr.  Eastman  to  wax  strong  in  physical  vigor, 
in  independence  of  spirit  and  in  self-reHance.  He 
worked  on  the  farm  in  the  summer  months,  and 
in  winter  trudged  his  way  to  the  little  school 
house  of  the  district. 

In  1863  Mr.  Eastman  started  westward,  and  en- 
gaged in  farm  work  for  a  few  months  in  Michigan. 
On  December  20,  1863,  he  set  forth  on  the  jour- 
ney which  was  to  entitle  him  to  be  numbered  as 
a  pioneer  of  Montana.  Leaving  Omaha  in  the 
spring  of  1864  with  a  mule  train,  he  earned  his 
passage  by  driving  a  team.  He  passed  the  follow- 
ing winter  in  the  Cache  valley  of  Utah,  and  in  the 
spring  completed  his  journey,  arriving  in  Nev- 
ada City,  Mont.,  on  May  14,  1865.  He  at  once 
turned  his  attention  to  ranching,  and  with  this 
industry  he  has  ever  since  been  connected.  In 
1869  he  took  up  land  near  the  present  village  of 
Twin  Bridges,  where  he  conducted  operations 
until  1885,  when  he  sold  the  place  and  bought 
his  present  fine  ranch  property,  which  comprises 
520  acres  and  is  located  four  miles  south  of  Twin 
Bridges,  his  postofifice  address.  The  place  is  well 
improved,  and  a  large  portion  is  under  effective 
cultivation,  large  yields  of  hay  being  secured.  He 
also  devotes  attention  to  horticulture,  producing 
fine  garden  products.  He  also  raises  horses  and 
fine  Hereford  cattle.  His  long  experience  and 
progressive  methods  make  him  a  representative 
ranchman  of  the  county,  and  he  is  one  of  its  most 
highly  honored  pioneer  citizens. 

The  political  allegiance  of  Mr.  Eastman  is  given 
to  the  Democratic  party  and  he  has  ever  been 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  his  faith.    In  1881  he  was 
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a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  territorial  leg- 
islature and  an  active  working  member.  This 
legislature  segregated  the  county  of  Silver  Bow 
from  Deer  Lodge.  Mr.  Eastman,  however,  op- 
posed the  erection  of  the  new  county.  In  1889 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  county  commissioners 
of  Madison  county  and  served  in  that  important 
office  four  years,  and  was  honored  by  being  chosen 
chairman  of  the  board.  Fraternally  Mr.  Eastman 
is  identified  with  the  order  of  Freemasons,  as 
a  member  of  Westgate  Lodge  No.  27,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  at  Twin  Bridges,  of  which  he  is  past 
master,  and  of  Montana  Chapter  No.  i,  R.  A. 
M.,  at  Virginia  City.  On  November  23,  1879, 
Mr.  Eastman  was  married  with  Miss  Maria  Chris- 
tiansofi,  who  was  born  in  Denmark.  Their  onlv 
child,  Lillian,  died  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 


political  office.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  as  a  member  of  Boulder 
Lodge  No.  19,  at  Boulder,  and  also  with  White- 
hall Lodge  No.  44,  A.  O.  U.  W.,  at  Whitehall. 


THOMAS  J.  EASTRIDGE.— Among  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  great  ranching  industry 
in  Montana  is  Thomas  Jefferson  Eastridge,  whose 
well  improved  and  finely  equipped  homestead  is 
located  three  miles  south  of  the  Twin  Bridges, 
Madison  county.  Mr.  Eastridge  is  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri, from  which  Montana  has  gained  many  of 
her  best  citizens.  He  was  born  in  Atchison  coun- 
ty, on  March  17,  1855,  the  fifth  of  the  eleven 
children  of  Madison  and  Sarah  (York)  Eastridge. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  one  of 
the  early  settlers  in  Missouri,  where  his  death 
occurred,  as  did  also  that  of  his  devoted  wife, 
who  was  born  in  Illinois. 

Thomas  J.  Eastridge  early  began  to  work  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm  and  had  such  educational 
advantages  as  were  afforded  in  the  public  schools. 
After  leaving  school  he  followed  agriculture  in  his 
native  state  until  1883,  when  he  decided  to  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  vigorous  young  territory  of  Mon- 
tana. Mr.  Eastridge  came  at  once  to  Madison 
county,  and  soon  afterward  purchased  his  present 
ranch,  which  comprises  160  acres,  and  which  he 
has  brought  to  high  cultivation,  and  he  secures 
large  yields  of  hay.  He  also  devotes  attention 
to  the  raising  of  grain  and  horses  and  cattle.  He 
has  a  comfortable  residence,  and,  in  addition  to 
his  ranching  business,  he  is  the  owner  of  very 
promising  mining  interests  in  Georgia  gulch.  Mr. 
Eastridge  is  an  unwavering  advocate  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party,  though  he  has 
never  been  an  active  worker  nor  an  aspirant  for 


EVAX  R.  EDDIXGTOX.— A  native  of  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  February  2,  1834,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  narrative  has  chased  "Dame  Fortune's 
winning  smile"  through  many  localities  in  many 
lines  of  activity,  and  has  succeeded  in  getting  a 
goodly  share  of  her  favors.  He  is  the  son  of 
Wilson  and  Hannah  Eddington,  of  Welch  ances- 
try, who  settled  in  Ohio  in  1806,  where  both  of  our 
subject's  parents  were  born.  They  removed  to 
Indiana  in  the  fall  of  1850,  located  in  Delaware 
county,  and  engaged  in  farming  during  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives,  achieving  a  fair  degree  of 
success.  The  mother  was  a  member  of  the  Ger- 
man Baptist  church,  which  the  father  also  at- 
tended. He  held  allegiance  to  the  Democratic 
party  in  politics,  and  gave  a  due  share  of  his 
'time  and  energy  to  the  advancement  of  every 
good  enterprise  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 
They  had  eleven  children,  of  whom  eight  are 
still  living,  namely:  Phoebe,  Evan  R.,  Thomas, 
Amanda,  Frank,  Minerva,  Clara  and  Margaret. 
The  mother  died  in  August,  1894,  and  the  father 
in  September,  1899,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two. 

Mr.  Eddington  received  only  such  limited  edu- 
cation as  a  few  weeks  attendance  each  winter  at 
the  country  schools  of  his  neighborhood  could 
furnish,  being  obliged  to  aid  his  father  in  clear- 
ing the  timber  and  other  work  on  the  larm,  re- 
mainmg  at  home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  In  i860  he  left  home  and  made  his  way  to 
Pike's  Peak,  then  the  object  of  great  attention 
everywhere  on  account  of  its  gold  boom.  He 
made  the  trip  overland,  spending  two  months 
in  the  jaunt.  On  arriving  at  Hamilton  he  -met 
some  former  friends  from  Indiana,  and  in  com- 
pany with  Wm.  Gregory  and  Wm.  Carls  began 
mining  in  the  placer  grounds  at  Houser  gulch.  He 
devoted  the  summer  to  this  enterprise  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  good  returns  from  his  labor. 
He  wintered  in  i\ew  Mexico,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1861  was  in  the  stampede  to  San  Juan  river.  He 
followed  mining  at  the  head  of  this  river,  but  did 
not  meet  with  much  success.  The  camp  ran  out 
of  provisions  and  the  company  was  obliged  to 
pawn  the  wagons  for  fifty  pounds  of  flour,  after 
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which  they  made  pack  saddles  and  used  the  cattle 
to  transport  their  outfit  to  the  Rio  del  Norte, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  they  camped  on  July  4. 
Near  this  point  they  found  a  beaver  dam  which 
contained  many  fish,  and  of  these  they  made  a 
feast.  They  traveled  160  miles,  and  returned  to 
Colorado.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  summers  of 
1861-2  Mr.  Eddington  was '  engaged  in  mining, 
but  with  very  moderate  success;  so  in  the  fall 
of  1862  he  removed  to  Denver,  and  went  to  mining 
at  Dry  creek.  In  the  spring  of  1863  he  came  to 
Montana  and,  locating  at  Alder  gulch,  devoted 
his  entire  time  from  1863  to  1876  to  mining  and 
prospecting  with  varying  success.  From  1876  to 
1882  he  gave  his  attention  to  prospecting  for 
quartz,  and  in  this  effort  was  quite  success- 
ful. In  the  spring  of  1883  he  located  his 
present  ranch,  a  homestead  claim  comprising  160 
acres,  and  since  then  has  given  his  attention  to 
ranching  and  raising  horses  and  cattle.  Of  his 
ranch  120  acres  are  fit  for  cultivation,  and  has 
been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness. 
The  ranch  is  located  thirty  miles  northwest  of 
Helena,  and  is  well  improved  with  good  buildings 
and  other  necessary  appHances.  In  pohtics  Mr. 
Eddington  is  a  Republican,  but  is  not  an  active 
party  worker,  finding  plenty  of  congenial  employ- 
ment on  his  ranch.  He  is  well  esteemed  through- 
out the  countv  and  wherever  he  is  known. 


JOHN  C.  ELDER.— We  now  have  the  privilege 
of  entering  brief  record  concerning  the  career 
of  one  of  the  progressive  and  representative  young 
business  men  of  Choteau  county,  Mr.  Elder  being 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  also  general  manager 
of  the  Harlem  Mercantile  Company,  whose  well 
appointed  establishment  is  located  m  the  thriv- 
ing little  village  of  Harlem.  Mr.  Elder  was  born 
in  the  township  of  Wingham,  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  on  October  8,  1874.  His  father,  John 
Elder,  was  born  in  Quebec,  in  1839,  ^"d  there  fol- 
lowed the  miller's  trade  for  many  years,  but  is 
now  living  retired  in  Wingham.  His  wife,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Jane  Clark,  was  born 
at  Battersea  on  Lake  Ontario,  near  the  beautiful 
city  of  Kingston,  in  1853,  and  she  died  in  1896, 
at   Eveleth,  Minn. 

To  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town  is  John 
C.  Elder  indebted  for  his  early  education,  and  he 
was   graduated   from   the   Wingham   high   school 


with  the  class  of  1890.  He  thereafter  complet'id 
a  thorough  business  course  in  the  Central  Business 
College,  at  Stratford,  Ontario,  and  was  there  grad- 
uated in  1892.  Mr.  Elder  then  served  two  years' 
apprenticeship  as  a  pharmacist  in  a  drug  store  at 
Wingham.  In  July,  1893,  he  went  to  West  Super- 
ior, Wis.,  where  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Express  Company  for  one  year,  after 
which  he  was  station  agent  at  different  points 
along  the  Hne  of  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern 
Railroad,  being  thus  engaged  for  five  years,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1897  he  came  to  Harlem,  Mont., 
as  agent  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  retaining 
this  incumbency  three  months,  and  then  being  iden- 
tified with  the  ranching  industry  for  a  short  inter- 
val in  this  vicinity. 

In  1898  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Harlem 
Mercantile  Company,  and  after  a  clerkship  of 
about  eighteen  months'  duration  he  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  the  business,  of  which  he  has 
since  been  manager  and  to  whose  interests  he 
has  given  his  best  energies,  with  a  resultant 
success  which  is  unmistakable.  He  is  straightfor- 
ward in  his  methods,  alert  and  enterprising  in  his 
attitude,  and  has  a  genial  personality  which  has 
gained  to  him  the  friendship  and  confidence  of  the 
public.  In  politics  Mr.  Elder  pins  his  faith  to  the 
Democratic  party,  taking  a  lively  interest  in  public 
affairs  of  a  local  nature,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  county  convention  of  his  party  at  Havre,  in  the 
fall  of  1900.  He  is  one  of  the  trustees  of  school 
district  No.  12.  Fraternally  Mr.  Elder  is  identi- 
fied with  the  lodge  of  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Eve- 
leth, Minn.,  the  organization  of  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks  at  Great  Falls,  and  the  lodge 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  at  Har- 
lem. In  the  village  of  Chinook,  Choteau  county, 
on  Christmas  day,  1899,  Mr.  Elder  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Lenore  Sipple,  who  was  born 
at  Winterset,  Iowa,  in  1875,  the  daughter  of  Frank 
Sipple,  now  deceased.  To  them  two  sons  have 
been  born,  John  J.,  the  date  of  whose  birth  was 
November  4,  1900,  and  Kenneth  F.,  born  October 
30,    1901. 


LILBURN  C.  EDWARDS.— A  representative 
of  prominent  old  families  of  Virginia,  where 
the  original  American  ancestors  in  both  the  agnatic 
and  maternal  lines  located  long  before  the  Revo- 
lution, Lilburn  C.  Edwards  was  born  in  Carroll 
countv,  Va.,  on  lulv  12,  1866,  the  fifth  of  the  nine 
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children  of  Jefferson  and  Elizabeth  (Bird)  Ed- 
wards. Jefferson  Edwards  was  of  English  and  his 
wife  of  Scotch  extraction.  John  Edwards,  the 
grandfather  of  L.  C.  Edwards,  was  a  soldier  in  the 
war  of  1 812,  and  his  father  was  a  valiant  soldier  in 
the  American  Revolution.  Jefferson  Edwards  and 
wife  now  reside  on  the  old  homestead  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

]\Ir.  Edwards  resided  in  Virginia  tfntil  he  was 
eighteen  years  old,  and  he  was  educated  in  its 
public  schools.  Then  his  ambition  led  him  to 
the  new  west,  and  in  1884  he  became  a  resident 
of  Montana,  first  locating  in  Virginia  City,  and 
then  devoting  four  years  to  ranch  work,  after 
which  he  was  for  a  year  identified  with  mining 
at  Virginia  City  and  Sheridan.  In  1896  he  en- 
gaged in  the  hotel  and  livery  business  in  Sheri- 
dan, and  has  since  continued  successfully  in  these 
lines  of  enterprise.  He  also  gives  special  atten- 
tion to  buying  and  selling  horses.  He  has  pur- 
chased large  numbers  of  horses  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  has  given  satisfaction  in  his  selection 
of  the  animals.  Mr.  Edwards  is  progressive  in  his 
methods,  straightforward  in  all  his  dealings  and 
enjoys  marked  popularity  in  the  county  and  vil- 
lage where  he  makes  his  home.  He  owns  valu- 
able realty  in  Sheridan  and  is  also  interested  in 
neighboring  placer  mines. 

A  stanch  supporter  of  the  Republican  party, 
Mr.  Edwards  has  been  an  active  local  worker  in 
the  cause,  and  in  1899-1900  served  as  a  member 
of  the  village  council  of  Sheridan.  Fraternally  he 
is  a  popular  member  of  Sheridan  Lodge  No.  20, 

A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Ora  Plata  Lodge  No.  390, 

B.  P.  O.  E.,  at  Virginia  City.  On  April  3,  1890, 
Mr.  Edwards  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Carrie  Ellison,  born  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  the 
daughter  of  William  Ellison,  who  is  residing  near 
New  Castle,  Neb.  Mr.  Edwards  has  one  son. 
Fay,  born  April  11,  1897. 


EDWIN  B.  LAMME.— The  subject  of  this  re- 
view was  born  in  De  Kalb  county.  Mo.,  May 
15.  1857,  and  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  lives  and  whom 
he  has  served  in  many  civil  capacities.  He  is  a 
son  of  Achilles  and  Elizabeth  Jane  (Oliver)  Lamme^ 
the  former  a  native  of  Warren  county.  Mo.,  where 
he  was  born  July  15,  1822,  and  the  latter  of  Bates- 
ville,  Albemarle  county,  Va.,  where  her  life  began 


November  28,  1828.  The  great-grandfather  of 
our  subject,  Robert  Lamme,  was  a  native  of  Bour- 
bon county,  Ky.,  of  French  descent.  His  eldest 
son,  William  T.,  was  also  born  in  Bourbon  county, 
but  removed  to  Warren  county,  Mo.,  in  1803.  He 
was  first  lieutenant  in  Nathan  Boon's  company  of 
rangers,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  war  of 
1 81 2.  He  married  Frances  Callaway,  daughter 
of  Flanders  Callaway,  and  granddaughter  of  Dan- 
iel Boone,  by  whom  he  had  ten  children.  Achilles 
Lamme,  father  of  our  subject,  was  the  ninth  child 
of  Wm.  T.  and  Frances  Lamme.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession  at  the  St.  Louis 
Medical  College;  but  about  the  time  of  his  grad- 
ation gold  was  discovered  in  California,  and  in 
1849,  instead  of  entering  on  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  he  made  his  way  to  the  land  of  promise 
by  way  of  New  York  and  the  Isthmus.  Return- 
ing to  Missouri,  he  was  united  in  marriage  October 
18,  1852,  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Jane  Oliver  Har- 
lowe,  daughter  of  William  Nicholas  and  Mary  L. 
(Bates)  Oliver.  After  his  marriage  he  located  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  engaged  in  his  profession  and 
merchandising  until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  he 
started  with  his  family  for  Montana,  taking  a  stock 
of  goods  and  embarking  on  the  steamer  E.  O. 
Stanard.  The  boat  was  wrecked  a  few  miles  above 
Omaha,  and  he  lost  his  entire  stock  of  goods. 
The  passengers  were  transferred  first  to  the 
steamer  Hattie  May,  and  soon  after,  as  the  water 
was  low,  to  the  Deer  Lodge.  This  brought  them 
to  Cow  Island,  from  which  place  they  came  by 
teams  to  Gallatin  valley.  Dr.  Lamme  purchasing 
a  farm  twelve  miles  north  of  Bozeman.  His  part- 
ner, L.  M.  Howell,  returned  to  St.  Louis,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1866  returned  to  Montana,  bringing 
a  stock  of  goods.  They  built  a  store  house  on  the 
farm  and  opened  for  business,  which  was  con- 
tinued until  1869.  Dr.  Lamme  then  bought  Mr. 
Howell's  interest  and  moved  the  buildings  and 
merchandise  to  Bozeman,  where  he  became  asso- 
ciated with  John  S.  Mendenhall.  While  thus  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  he  did  not  wish  to  prac- 
tice medicine,  and  would  not  accept  a  fee  for  his 
services ;  but  there  being  no  other  physician  in 
the  valley  he  attended  the  sick  from  motives  of 
humanity  and  his  well  known  kindness  of  heart, 
frequently  driving  thirty  or  forty  miles  on  a  trip. 
He  continued  merchandising  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  December  22,  1888.  In  politics  Dr. 
Lamme  was  a  lifelong  Democrat,  but  eschewed 
public  office.     He  was  obliged,  however,  to  serve 
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his  people  in  several  positions  of  trust,  being  a 
member  of  the  territorial  legislature  one  term,  a 
member  of  the  first  city  council  of  Bozeman,  an'l 
held  other  offices  from  time  to  time.  He  was  a 
high  toned  gentleman  of  culture,  and  his  friends 
were  numerous  and  in  evidence.  His  death  was 
looked  upon  as  a  general  calamity,  and  he  was  uni- 
versally mourned  throughout  the  valley.  His  wid- 
ow is  still  living  in  Bozeman.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  five  children,  all  of  whom  are  living,  namely : 
Florence,  the  wife  of  \\m.  B.  McAdow :  Edwin 
B. ;  Lora,  wife  of  Francis  K.  Armstrong;  Frances 
and  Georgia. 

Edwin  B.  Lamme,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  educated  in  the  pubHc  schools  of  Boze- 
man, supplementing  their  instruction  with  a  com- 
mercial course  in  San  Francisco.  After  leaving 
school  he  was  associated  in  business  with  his  father 
until  1882,  after  which  he  became  connected  with 
the  Raleigh-Lamme  Company  and  the  Gallatin 
Valley  Mercantile  Company,  remaining  with  them 
until  1895,  but  continued  the  business  in  his  own 
name  until  1901.  He  became  a  stockholder  in 
the  Bozeman  Milling  Company  in  1895,  and  soon 
after  was  elected  secretary  and  general  manager, 
a  position  which  he  still  occupies.  In  politics 
Mr.  Lamme  is  a  stanch  Democrat,  and  has  been 
the  choice  of  his  party  for  several  positions  of 
importance  and  responsibility.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  from  1886 
to  1890;  a  member  of  the  city  council  from  1898 
to  1900;  a  member  of  the  Bozeman  school  board 
for  seven  years;  and  in  February,  1901,  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gov.  Toole  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  located 
at  Bozeman.  Mr.  Lamme  was  married  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1880,  to  Miss  Susie  L.  Welch,  a  native 
of  Huron  county,  Ohio,  and  daughter  of  William 
and  Harriet  (Booge)  Welch,  the  former  a  native 
of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  the  latter  of  Pittsford,  Vt. 
They  now  reside  in  Bozeman,  Mr.  Welch  having 
come  to  Montana  in  1864,  locating  one  of  the  first 
claims  in  Alder  gulch.  His  wife  and  daughter  fol- 
lowed him  in  1 87 1,  and  they  all  removed  to  Gal- 
latin valley  in  1879.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lamme  are 
the  parents  of  two  children:  Maurice  Allison, 
born  in  Bozeman,  September  5,  1881,  and  Clinton 
Edwin,  born  December  20,  1883.  They  and  their 
mother  are  members  of  the  Episcopal  church  of 
Bozeman.  Mr.  Lamme  is  a  member  of  Pythagoras 
Lodge  No.  2,  K.  of  P.,  and  of  Bozeman  Lodge 
No.  463,  B.  P.  O.  E. 


THOMAS  B.  ELLIS.— While  geographically 
we  shall  always  have  a  frontier,  the  term  in  its 
old  application  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  for  the  old  or- 
der of  things  has  given  place  to  the  new,  and  where 
once  the  Indian  roamed  the  plains  and  tented 
by  the  side  of  the  mountain  streams ;  where  later 
the  typical  cowboy  rode  the  open  range,  and  where 
life  was  free  and  primitive,  now  all  is  changed,  and 
progress  and  advancement  and  development  are 
on  every  hand.  Many  of  the  old-timers  sometimes 
sigh  for  the  days  that  are  gone  and  for  the  scenes 
which  marked  life  on  the  veritable  frontier,  but 
they  cannot  but  view  with  satisfaction  the  transi- 
tion which  they  have  witnessed  and  to  so  large 
an  extent  have  brought  about.  Among  the  hon- 
ored pioneers  of  Montana,  whose  memory  recalls 
many  stirring  incidents  and  personal  experiences 
of  the  early  days,  is  Mr.  Ellis,  now  one  of  the 
prominent  sheepgrowers  of  the  state,  his  fine 
ranch  property  being  located  in  Broadwater  county 
at  the  veritable  head  of  the  great  Missouri  river. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  born  in  Platte  county.  Mo.,  on 
March  24,  1842,  the  son  of  Benedict  and  Edith 
(Vaughn)  Ellis,  natives  of  Missouri  and  Ken- 
tucky. His  paternal  grandfather  was  Jonathan 
Ellis,  born  in  Wales,  whence  he  emigrated  to 
America  and  located  in  Clay  county,  Mo.,  where  he 
was  extensively  engaged  in  farming  until  his  death, 
accumulating  a  valuable  property  and  becoming 
one  of  the  influential  men  of  the  state.  Benedict 
ElHs  died  about  the  time  his  son  Thomas  was  born, 
and  the  latter  was  reared  and  educated  in  his  na- 
tive state  until  his  twenty-first  birthday,  when  he 
entered  the  employ  of  John  T.  Murphy,  now  one 
of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of  Montana's  capital 
city,  and  represented  by  a  portrait  and  sketch  in  this 
work,  and  engaged  in  freighting  for  the  Overland 
Stage  Company  for  nine  months.  He  then  returned 
to  Missouri,  passed  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1864  set  forth  for  Salt  Lake  City  with  a  freight- 
ing outfit  owned  by  Mr.  Murphy.  The  train  reached 
the  Mormon  city  without  interference  of  the  In- 
dians, and  there  Mr.  Ellis  took  charge  of  two 
of  Mr.  Murphy's  freighting  teams,  with  which  he 
came  through  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  arriving 
about  the  ist  of  July.  He  then  engaged  in  freight- 
ing between  Salt  Lake  City  and  Virginia  City,  until 
fall,  passing  the  winter  forty  miles  south  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  In  the  spring  he  drove  a  team  through 
to  Alder  gulch,  and  engaged  in  mining  in  the  Sum- 
mit district,  securing  claim  41  above  discovery, 
this  being  the  highest  claim  above  that  showed 
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pay.  He  met  with  moderate  success  in  this  ven- 
ture and  then  fruitlessly  expended  his  money  in 
prospecting  further  up  the  gulch. 

In  1866  Mr.  Ellis  engaged  with  Hall  &  South- 
mayd,  who  had  put  in  the  first  bed  rock  flume 
in  Alder  gulch,  and  he  was  in  their  employ  until 
July  of  that  year,  when  he  came  to  Bozeman, 
Gallatin  county,  and  entered  the  employ  of  Coover 
&  McAdow,  with  whom  he  remained  for  three 
years,  milling  and  freighting.  He  next  engaged 
in  ranching,  two  and  one-half  miles  south  of  Boze- 
man, where  he  had  a  ranch  of  240  acres  and  suc- 
cessfully continued  operations  until  1884,  when 
he  sold  this  property  and  engaged  in  the  mercan- 
tile business  in  Bozeman  for  three  years,  when  he 
disposed  of  his  goods,  retaining  the  real  estate. 
The  next  year  was  passed  in  Castle,  Meagher 
county,  where  Mr.  Ellis  was  a  partner  in  the  Cas- 
tle Mercantile  Company.  He  then  sold  his  in- 
terest and  returned  to  Bozeman,  where  he  repur- 
chased his  former  business,  which  he  conducted  for 
eighteen  months,  and  then  located  on  his  present 
ranch  property  at  Three  Forks,  known  as  the  "old 
Gallaher  place,"  and  on  this  property  is  found  the 
absolute  source  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  ranch 
is  thus  exceptionally  well  watered,  while  the  loca- 
tion is  most  picturesque  and  attractive,  the  river 
flowing  only  a  short  distance  from  the  family 
residence.  The  ranch  comprises  about  600  acres, 
is  improved  with  excellent  buildings,  corrals,  etc., 
and  is  devoted  principally  to  the  raising  of  fine 
sheep.  Mr.  Ellis  has  as  a  capable  and  progressive 
associate  his  stepson,  W.  D.  Alexander,  who  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  Dunbar,  the  daughter  of  Frank 
J.  Dunbar,  one  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  this 
county,  who  is  individually  mentioned  in  this  work. 
It  may  here  be  stated  that  in  1867  a  number 
of  men  herding  on  Shields  river  were  attacked  by 
Indians,  four  being  killed,  while  the  savages 
carried  off  a  few  horses  and  the  camp  out- 
fit. The  four  herders  who  escaped  brought  the 
report  next  day,  and  a  company  of  soldiers  from 
Fort  Ellis  and  about  thirty  citizens,  including 
Mr.  Ellis,  went  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy.  They 
found  two  of  the  murdered  men  and  gave  them 
proper  burial.  While  the  party  were  eating  lunch- 
eon they  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
battle  continued  intermittently  all  day,  one  Indian 
being  killed  and  the  horse  of  another.  A  man 
riding  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Ellis  was  wearing  a  fur 
cap,  and  a  ball  from  the  rifle  of  one  of  the  Indians 
clipped  a  piece  of  fur  from  the  cap  and  deposited 


it  on  Mr.  Ellis's  saddle.  He  laughed  and  re- 
marked, "They  are  getting  pretty  close."  The 
Indians  were  finally  driven  away  and  none  of  the 
white  men  were  injured  to  any  appreciable  extent. 
Mr.  Ellis  is  one  of  the  most  energetic  and  pro- 
gressive of  men  and  lends  his  influence  and  aid 
to  all  worthy  enterprises  and  projects.  His  polit- 
ical allegiance  is  given  to  the  Democratic  party, 
and  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  local  lodge 
of  Knights  of  Pythias,  No.  2,  at  Bozeman.  In 
1880  Mr.  Ellis  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Ada 
B.  Alexander,  the  widow  of  S.  Alexander.  She 
was  born  in  Missouri,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Adow. 


JB.  EMERSON,  agent  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railway  at  Basin,  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising and  highly  esteemed  citizens  of  that 
town.  He  was  born  in  Maine,  on  November 
2,  1844,  the  son  of  Moses  and  Mary  M.  (Sweet- 
ser)  Emerson,  both  natives  of  the  same  state. 
The  father  was  the  superintendent  of  the  Fair- 
banks Scale  Company's  works,  and  died  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  The  mother  was 
a  daughter  of  Asa  Sweetser,  a  soldier  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Young  Emerson  remained  at  home,  work- 
ing at  various  employments  and  attending  the 
pubhc  schools  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age. 
In  1858  he  entered  the  famous  seminary  at  Kents 
Hill,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  the  class 
of  1 861.  He  then,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  engaged 
in  the  drug  business  in  Harvard  Square,  in  clas- 
sic old  Cambridge,  Mass.,  with  A.  S.  Wiley.  In 
1862  he  left  Cambridge  and  removed  to  Chicago. 
There  he  was  employed  in  the  drug  house  of  J. 
Parsons  &  Company,  until  1866. 

In  1866  also  he  came  to  Montana,  settling  at 
Virginia  City,  then  Alder  gulch.  He  remained 
there  until  he  went  down  the  Yellowstone  and 
Missouri  rivers  to  Omaha  with  a  fleet  of  mack- 
inaws.  Fifty  miles  below  Miles  City  the  fleet 
was  attacked  by  500  Indians,  and  one  of  the  whites 
was  kdled  and  Mr.  Emerson  was  wounded.  The 
party  killed  nineteen  Indians,  and  wounded  thirty- 
five,  according  to  the  report  given  by  a  halfbreed 
government  scout,  who  conveyed  the  news  of  the 
fight  to  Fori  Berthold.  Mr.  Emerson  then  re- 
turned to  Chicago,  and  was  again  associated  with 
J.  Parsons  &  Co.  in  the  drug  business  for  two 
years. 

In  1869  he  went  back  to  Maine  and  conducted 
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a  drug  business  for  himself  at  Oakland  until  1882. 
In  that  year  he  returned  to  Montana,  locating  at 
Park  City,  where  he  engaged  in  ranching  and, 
in  connection  with  this  business  he  also,  in  1890, 
became  agent  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway. 
Subsequently  he  removed  to  Superior,-  Wis.,  as 
bill  clerk  and  operator,  and  for  two  years  was  re- 
lief agent.  In  1894  he  came  to  Basin,  Jefiferson 
county,  still  as  agent  for  the  Northern  Pacific, 
and  has  remained  there  faithfully  discharging  the 
duties  of  that  office  ever  since.  In  1873  Mr.  Emer- 
son was  married  to  Miss  Ella  Boardman  at  Oak- 
land, Me.  Their  son,  Ralph  Waldo,  is  assistant 
cashier  in  the  First  National  Bank,  of  Oakland, 
Me.  He  is  a  very  estimable  young  man,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances. Fraternally  Mr.  Emerson  is  a  member 
of  Lodge  No.  t,J,  Messalonkees,  of  Oakland,  Me., 
in  which  order  he  has  taken  the  third  degree. 


ABNER  G.  ENGLAND.— Honored  and  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  and  standing 
not  only  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana,  but 
as  one  of  the  first  who  began  the  search  for  gold 
in  California,  whither  he  made  his  way  a  number 
of  years  before  the  argonauts  of  1849  ^^^  begun 
to  extend  their  search  for  the  precious  metal  into 
the  far  northwest,  Mr.  England  is  truly  a  pioneer 
of  pioneers,  and  his  experiences  in  the  early  days 
were  varied  and  interesting.  He  is  one  of  the  self- 
'made  men  of  the  state,  and  worthy  of  definite  con- 
sideration in  a  compilation  of  this  nature.  He 
was  born  in  Lawrence  county.  111.,  on  November 
I,  1830,  the  son  of  Joel  W.  and  Jane  (Seeds)  Eng- 
land, the  former  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
latter  of  New  York.  The  paternal  grandfather 
vas  Thomas  England,  who  likewise  was  born  in 
the  Keystone  state,  whence  he  early  removed  to 
Illmois,  becoming  a  pioneer  of  that  now  populous 
commonwealth.  He  located  in  Lawrence  county, 
and  was  identified  with  agriculture  until  his  death 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  He  had  seven  sons  and 
six  daughters  who  attained  maturity  and  estab- 
lished homes  of  their  own,  but  all  are  now  de- 
ceased. Joel  W.  England  was  also  a  farmer,  and, 
after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  the  mother  of  Ab- 
ner  G.,  of  this  review,  he  consummated  a  second 
union  in  Georgia,  eventually  returning  to  Illinois 
and  thence  removing  to  Howell  county,  Mo., 
where  he  died  in  1888,  aged  eighty-four.     Of  the 


first  marriage  five  children  were  born,  and  all  are 
now  deceased  except  Abner  G.  and  Samuel  N., 
who  is  a  resident  of  Illinois.  Of  the  second  mar- 
riage four  daughters  still  survive. 

Abner  G.  England  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Illinois,  and  in  1853  started  on  the  long 
and  then  adventurous  overland  journey  to  Cali- 
fornia, with  an  ox  team,  being  one  of  quite  a  large 
train  of  emigrants,  who  proceeded  from  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  up  the  Platte  river  to  Denver,  or  Cherry 
creek,  the  place  then  having  no  settlers.  The 
party  comprised  twenty-six  men  and  six  teams, 
and  they  arrived  at  Placerville,  Cal.,  on  August  6, 
1853,  their  only  trouble  with  the  Indians  being 
thai  the  redskins  stole  three  of  their  horses,  which 
they  eventually  recovered.  In  California  they 
sold  their  teams  and  Mr.  England  went  to  Marys- 
ville,  and  conducted  a  livery  stable  for  wages  for 
two  years.  In  1855  he  began  mining,  and  devoted 
his  attention  to  this  in  Uba  county  until  1858, 
when  he  made  a  trip  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  soon 
returning  to  California,  where  he  remained  until 
1861,  when  he  went  to  Boise  City,  Idaho,  thence 
to  Portland,  Ore.,  and  up  the  Columbia  river,  re- 
turning over  the  same  route.  In  July,  1864,  he 
came  to  Montana,  making  his  first  stop  at  the 
ranch  of  a  Mr.  Bills,  four  miles  below  the  present 
home  of  Mr.  England,  who  entered  the  employ  of 
Mr.  Bills,  his  first  work  being  the  cradling  of  six- 
teen acres  of  wheat.  The  next  year  he  leased  the 
farm  of  Mr.  Bills,  and  cleared  $4,000  the  first  year. 
In  the  meantime  he  had  taken  up  a  pre-emption 
claim  of  160  acres,  a  portion  of  his  present  farm, 
and  to  this  he  has  added  until  he  has  a  valuable 
estate  of  540  acres,  and  those  familiar  with  this 
section  of  the  state  will  realize  the  worth  of  the 
demesne,  which  is  located  three  miles  west  of 
Missoula.  On  this  model  ranch  Mr.  England  has 
erected  a  commodious  brick  residence  of  modern 
design  and  equipment,  while  the  various  outbuild- 
ings and  other  improvements  will  compare  favora- 
bly with  the  farms  of  the  long-settled  east. 

In  addition  to  his  extensive  orchards,  of  which 
he  has  more  than  1,000  fruit  trees,  which  yield  ex- 
cellent returns,  Mr.  England  devotes  particular 
attention  to  small  fruits.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
the  success  which  he  has  attained  by  industrious 
and  well-directed  effort,  while  he  has  gained  pub- 
lic respect  and  confidence  by  his  inflexible  integ- 
rity. Mr.  England  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Missoula,  and  is  now 
its  vice-president.     While  he  has  never  taken  an 
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active  part  in  politics  nor  sought  public  office,  he 
has  not  failed  to  heed  the  duties  of  citizenship  and 
supports  the  Republican  party  and  its  principles, 
while  fraternally  he  holds  membership  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned also  that  during  the  troubles  with  the  Nez 
Perce  Indians,  when  Chief  Joseph  made  his  mem- 
orable flight  across  Montana,  Mr.  England  served 
as  a  member  of  the  home  guard,  all  settlers  being 
on  the  alert  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  the 
dusky  warriors.  On  March  ii,  1873,  Mr.  Eng- 
land wedded  Miss  Alary  Cousins,  who  was  born  in 
Illinois,  her  father,  Edward  G.  Cousins,  having 
been  a  prosperous  farmer  of  Crawford  county,  that 
state.  Two  children  have  been  born  to  them, 
Ella  M.  and  Orville  G.,  the  latter  being  now  book- 
keeper in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Missoula. 


REV.  W.  T.  EUSTER,  one  of  the  efficient  and' 
conscientious  workers  in  the  Montana  pas- 
torate of  the  Methodist  Epispocal  church,  is  the 
son  of  Christian  and  Anna  (Kursteiner)  Euster, 
both  natives  of  Switzerland.  The  father,  a  gen- 
tleman of  culture  and  refinement,  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1841,  and  settled  in  New 
Jersey.  During  the  Civd  war  he  served  patri- 
otically two  years  in  the  Forty-first  New  York 
Cavalry.  Anna  Kursteiner,  to  whom  Christian 
Euster  was  married  in  New  York,  was  one  of 
the  Swiss  National  Association  of  Singers,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  with  the  association. 
She  possessed  rare  musical  powers. 

Rev.  W.  T.  Euster  was  born  in  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
in  i860,  and  was  early  a  thoughtful  and  earnest 
student  in  the  public  schools  of  Hoboken  and  in 
the  Lutheran  church.  He  studied  stenography 
and  the  commercial  branches  and  law,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  years  he  was  principal  of  a 
shorthand  institution  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  was 
professor  of  German  and  French  for  two  years  in 
the  Spokane  University,  from  which  institution  he 
received  the  degrees  of  B.  C.  S.  and  M.  A.  In 
1889  he  attended  a  theological  school,  took  the  re- 
quired examination  of  the  conference  and  entered 
the  ministerial  service  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church.  He  was  first  sent  to  Colfax,  Wash.,  as 
pastor  in  1891.  His  earnest  labors  freed  the 
church  from  debt  and  after  two  years'  efficient 
work,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Union  Park  and  Jef- 
ferson   Street    church,    Spokane.     Here    he    re- 


mained three  years,  maintaining  the  same  record 
of  efficiency.  In  1894  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Na- 
tional Park.  In  1896  he  came  to  Montana,  being 
located  at  Anaconda.  There  he  built  a  new 
church  and  parsonage,  furnished  it,  and  the  benev- 
olences of  the  church  were  increased  from  $205  to 
$690  the  first  year,  and  in  the  second  to  $1,470, 
while  during  the  third  year  they  rose  to  $2,405, 
and  within  three  years  the  membership  of  the 
church  received  an  addition  of  502.  In  1899  Rev. 
Euster  was  transferred  to  Great  Falls.  Over  200 
members  were  added  to  the  church  during  his  pas- 
torate and  the  benevolences  largely  increased,  and 
a  new  church  edifice  was  nicely  placed  under  con- 
struction. 

In  1900  Rev.  Euster  made  a  tour  of  six  months 
to  the  Holy  Land  for  needed  rest  and  for  an  inter- 
val of  object  lesson  studying.  During  this  journey 
he  visited  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy, 
the  Paris  exposition,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  coming 
back  through  the  southern  route.  Three  months  of 
his  time  in  1895  was  devoted  to  evangelistic  work, 
having  held  eight  series  of  very  successful  meet- 
ings. In  1888  Rev.  Euster  was  married  in  Iowa, 
to  Miss  Bertha  Teran,  a  native  of  Germany.  She 
came  to  the  United  States  when  she  was  eight 
years  old.  They  have  four  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Rev.  Euster  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Montana  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen  and  the  Independent  Order 
of  Good  Templars,  holding  office  in  all  these 
orders. 


SISTER  EMILDA.— A  Sister  of  Charity  has 
no  nation.  Wherever  men  suffer,  or  are  in  need 
of  physical,  mental  or  spiritual  help,  there  is  her 
country.  The  story  of  her  fife  is  not  concerned 
with  the  time  or  place  of  her  birth,  the  length  of 
her  service  or  the  measure  of  personal  sacrifice 
involved.  Results  make  up  the  only  gauge  of  its 
ordinary  valuation,  although,  in  the  eye  of  a  true 
discernment,  no  jot  or  tittle  of  its  merit  can  be 
lost  or  overlooked;  the  world's  unthinking  judg- 
ment is  passed  almost  wholly  upon  visible  and 
tangible  evidence.  Tried  even  by  this  severe 
standard,  the  services  of  Sister  Emilda,  principal 
of  St.  Vincent's  Academy  at  Helena,  are  entitled 
to  a  high  regard.     Her  first  appearance  as  a  teach- 
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er  in  the  far  west  was  at  St.  Alary 's  School  at 
Leadville,  Colo.,  where  there  were  over  600  pupils. 
She  remained  there  thirteen  years  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  Butte  in  1896.  In  the  school  at  that 
place  she  taught  in  all  grades  of  both  the  primary 
and  high  school  departments,  and,  by  fidelity  to 
duty  and  capacity  for  work,  arose  to  the  principal- 
ship,  to  which  she  attained  in  1899.  The  school 
is  a  very  large  one,  having  750  pupils  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  duties  are  arduous  and  exacting ;  for 
the  standard  is  high,  and  the  course  of  instruction, 
both  in  scope  and  methods,  progressive,  exhaust- 
ive and  eminently  serviceable,  preparmg  its  grad- 
uates for  entrance  to  any  college,  and  embracing, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  such  in- 
stitutions, the  best  instruction  attainable  in  music, 
painting  and  other  branches  of  art.  Sixteen 
teachers  are  employed,  and  all  are  kept  busily  oc- 
cupied. The  excellence  of  and  practical  utility  of 
the  school  as  an  educational  force  is  attested  by 
the  amount  of  useful  service  its  beneficiaries  and 
graduates  are  rendering  in  various  lines  of  useful 
labor.  Many  of  them  are  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  of  Butte  and  other  places,  and  business 
circles  cheerfully  acknowledge  their  indebtedness 
to  it  for  well-prepared  and  helpful  clerks,  sales- 
men and  bookkeepers.  It  is  one  of  those  benefi- 
cent institutions  which  dispense  their  blessings  so 
freely  and  so  unostentatiously  that  their  true  value 
is  never  fully  realized  until  some  calamity  sweeps 
them  away  or  stops  for  a  time  their  fruitful  activ- 
ity. The  hi^h  standing  of  this  school  owes  much 
of  its  value  to  the  intellectual  force  of  the  cultured 
Sister  Emilda.  Her  pre-eminent  qualities  as  an 
organizer  and  head  of  such  an  educational  institu- 
tion caused  her  transfer  in  September,  lyoi,  to  St. 
^'incent's  Academy  in  Helena,  where  she  is  now 
laborine  willi  trood  results. 


OWExN  C.  E\'.\XS,  M.  D.— The  homeopathic 
school  of  medicine  has  few  practitioners  more 
entitled  to  esteem  or  more  esteemed,  for  skill  and 
learning  in  professional  matters,  for  courtesy  and 
afifability  socially,  for  intelli2:ent  and  active  interest 
in  current  events,  and  for  general  acceptability  in 
all  the  elements  of  good  citizenship  than  Dr.  Owen 
C.  Evans,  of  Anaconda.  His  native  town  is  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  came  into  being  December  4, 
1869.  His  father,  Owen  Evans,  was  also  a  native 
of  New  York  state,  where  he  was  educated  in  the 


public  schools  and  at  Whitestown  Seminary,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  after  a  full  course  of  in- 
struction. He  came  to  Montana  with  his  family 
in  1883,  and  until  a  recent  date  was  engaged  in 
merchandising  in  Helena,  but  has  retired  from 
active  business.  The  mother  was  Emily  J. 
(Church)  Evans,  also  born  in  the  Empire  state, 
a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Emily  (Makepeace)  Church, 
whose  father  was  Charles  Plumb,  a  gallant  soldier 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  Doctor  is  the  oldest  of  five  children.  He 
began  his  elementary  scholastic  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Helena,  and  finished  it  at  a  higher 
institution  at  Cazenovia,  New  York,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1888.  He  entered  Chicago 
Homeopathic  Medical  College  two  years  later,  and 
after  a  full  three-years  fourse,  was  graduated  with 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  March  24,  1893.  During  the 
pursuit  of  his  professional  studies,  he  had  a  high 
rank  in  his  classes,  and  was  considered  a  leader 
among  the  students.  He  was  president  of  the 
Quiz  Society,  and  also  of  his  class  at  the  time  of 
its  graduation.  Upon  leaving  college,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  resident  physicians  of  the  Bap- 
tist Hospital,  and  remained  in  the  institution 
fifteen  months,  gaining  valuable  pathological  and 
practical  knowledge  in  all  departments  of  his  pro- 
fession. He  returned  to  Montana  in  1894  and  lo- 
cated at  Elliston.  In  a  short  time  he  had  at- 
tracted such  attention  in  his  practice  that  h"e  was 
appointed  surgeon  at  Ontario  mine  in  Deer  Lodge 
county,  for  the  Summit  Wood  Company,  and  also 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company.  In 
1896  he  located  at  Anaconda,  where  he  has  been 
practicing  ever  since,  growing  in  popular  esteem 
and  enlarging  his  hold  on  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  the  community,  and  rising  in  the  opinion 
of  his  professional  brethren.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  state  medical  board  for  a  term  of 
seven  years. 

In  politics  the  Doctor  is  a  Republican,  and  has 
always  in  mind  the  best  interests  of  his  party.  At 
the  same  time,  he  does  not  allow  political  consider- 
ations to  enter  into  his  professional  relations  in  any 
way,  or  interfere  with  his  private  friendships,  of 
which  he  has  a  large  number.  Sporting  life  of 
an  innocent  character  has  many  attractions  for  him. 
He  is  fond  of  good  base  ball  playing  and  fine 
horses,  but  is  not  carried  away  b}-  them  from  the 
more  serious  concerns  of  life.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  and  at  pres- 
ent (1901)  is  the  city  physician  for  Anaconda. 
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I  OHX  G.  E\'AXS,  of  lUitte,  .jik-  of  the  k-ad- 
J  ing  mercantile  factors  in  the  makeup  of 
the  city,  was  born  in  Wales  on  December 
23,  1852.  His  parents  were  David  and  Mar- 
garet (GrifKths)  Evans,  both  belonging  to  old 
Welsh  families.  The  father  was  a  grocer, 
and  his  son  John,  the  tenth  of  eleven  chil- 
dren, also  followed  the  same  business  after  leaving 
the  national  schools  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  until 
May,  1875,  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  com- 
ing at  once  to  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  worked  in 
the  grocery  business  of  Walker  Brothers  for 
seven  years.  Removing  to  Butte  he  worked  in 
the  same  line  for  Broughton,  of  Walkerville,  for 
a  few  months,  and  after  this  was  engaged  in  the 
forwarding  business  for  a  year,  when  he  removed 
to  Anaconda  and  opened  a  general  store  for  David 
Cohen.  There  were  no  houses  in  the  town,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  eat  in  a  restaurant  kept  in  a 
tent.  He  did  not  find  either  the  work  or  the  place 
congenial,  and  after  six  months  he  returned  to 
Butte  and  took  charge  of  a  stationery  store  for 
Robert  Grix,  in  whose  service  he  remained  six 
years.  On  the  first  day  of  February,  1890,  he  was 
appointed  postmaster  of  Butte  by  President  Har- 
rison, and  held  the  office  until  April  i,  1894.  After 
giving  up  this  office  he  started  the  large  stationery 
business  which  he  now  conducts,  in  both  wholesale 
and  retail  departments.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive stationery  stores  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  and  has  maintained  a  steady  and  healthy 
growth  from  the  beginning,  both  in  its  volume  and 
the  character  of  its  patrons,  who  find  in  the  estab- 
lishment a  complete  and  up-to-date  enterprise. 

In  addition  to  his  stationery  business  Mr.  Evans 
owns  considerable  real  estate  and  has  mining 
properties  of  value.  All  that  he  has  accumulated 
is  the  result  of  his  own  thrift  and  industry  and  his 
superior  business  qualifications  and  he  is  entitled 
to  full  credit  as  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune. 
He  was  married  on  Christmas  day,  1885,  to  Miss 
Gussie  Carty,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia.  They  have 
three  children,  Fulton,  born  in  1886;  Vivian,  born 
in  January,  1890,  and  Roscoe,  born  in-  November, 
1891.  In  politics  Mr.  Evans  is  an  ardent  Repub- 
lican, but  not  a  narrow  partisan.  He  is  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  his  party,  but  concedes  to  all  oth- 
ers the  same  right  of  thought  and  action  which  he 
claims  for  himself.  He  is  a  member  of  three  fra- 
ternal orders,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Im- 
proved Order  of  Red  Men  and  the  National  Union. 
He  has  the  rank  of  past  supreme  representative  in 


the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  of  past  sachem  in  the 
Red  Men.  Among  all  classes  of  the  people  where 
he  is  known  he  is  well  esteemed,  and  is  highly  com- 
mended for  good  business  characteristics,  engag- 
ing social  qualities,  and  generosity  in  public  enter- 
prises and  private  charities.  His  religious  affilia- 
tions are  with  the  Baptist  church,  and  his  chief 
recreation  is  found  in  his  home  and  with  his  family. 


I^HOMAS  M.  EVERETT.— Choteau  county  has 
its  due  complement  of  young  and  progressive 
business  men,  and  among  the  representative  stock- 
growers  and  public  spirited  citizens  is  Mr. 
Everett,  whose  home  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  thriving  little  village  of  Harlem,  He  was 
born  at  Princeton,  Mercer  county.  Mo.,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  1865.  His  father,  Hosea  B.  Everett, 
was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1832,  and  was  there  reared 
and  educated.  As  a  young  man  he  removed  to 
Missouri,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  agri- 
culture until  1881,  when  he  removed  to  Kansas, 
there  continuing  in  the  same  vocation  until  1896, 
when  he  came  to  Montana,  where  he  has  since  lived 
retired  from  active  labors,  making  his  home  with 
his  children  in  the  vicinity  of  Harlem,  and  re- 
ceiving from  them  a  true  filial  .solicitude,  as  does 
also  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Jane 
Butcher  and  who  was  born  in  Illinois  in  1836. 

Thomas  M.  Everett  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
fourteen  }'ears,  and  later  completed  the  sophomore 
course  in  Baker  University  at  Baldwin  City,  Kan., 
in  the  public  schools  of  which  state  he  had  fitted 
for  college.  After  leaving  the  university  Mr. 
Everett  came  west,  passing  the  fall  and  winter  of 
1886  in  California,  whence  he  came  to  Helena, 
Mont.,  in  the  following  spring.  He  there  engaged 
in  contracting  and  building  for  two  years,  and  in 
the  fall  of  1888  he  returned  east,  where  he  passed 
the  winter  at  his  old  home.  Upon  returning  to 
Montana,  in  the  spring  of  1889,  he  located  at 
Harlem,  Choteau  county,  the  town  having  not  yet 
an  existence,  and  here  he  took  up  a  homestead 
claim  of  160  acres,  lying  contiguous  to  the  village. 
Later  lie  secured  two  other  tracts  of  160  acres 
each  on  Milk  river,  two  miles  east  of  his  home- 
stead, and  here  he  has  since  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  raising  of  horses,  and  also  securing 
good  returns  from  the  agricultural  resources  of 
his   estate,   iinich   of  the   land   being   available   for 
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cultivation,  but  largely  given  to  the  raising  of 
hay,  of  which  he  secures  enonnous  yields.  In 
politics  Mr.  Everett  has  been  identified  with  the 
Republican  party  from  the  time  of  attaining  his 
legal  majority,  and  he  has  been  prominently  con- 
cerned in  public  affairs  in  Choteau  county.  For 
twelve  years  he  was  incumbent  of  the  office  of 
United  States  commissioner,  appointed  in  1889, 
he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace  from  1892  until 
1900,  and  since  then  has  had  the  distinction  of 
being  chairman  of  the  Republican  county  central 
committee,  and  a  potent  factor  in  advancing  the 
party  cause  in  this  section  of  the  state.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  Independent  Lodge,  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  in  his  home  town  of 
Harlem. 

Mr.  Everett  has  been  twice  married.  In  1892,  in 
the  capital  city  of  the  state,  he  was  joined  in 
matrimony  to  Miss  lanthe  English,  who  met  her 
death  as  the  result  of  a  pitiable  accident,  being 
killed  by  a  Great  Northern  Railroad  train  near 
Harlem  in  1895.  She  was  born  in  Missouri  in 
1862,  the  daughter  of  Harvey  English,  one  of 
Montana's  sterling  pioneers  and  a  prominent  citizen 
of  Helena  for  many  years,  having  long  held  the  of- 
fice of  police  magistrate  in  that  city,  wnere  his 
death  occurred  in  1887.  His  daughter  lanthe  was 
reared  and  educated  in  Helena,  having  been  a 
mere  child  at  the  time  of  the  family's  removal  to 
Montana.  The  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Everett 
was  consummated  on  May  5,  1897,  at  Harlem, 
when  he  was  united  to  Miss  Addie  Hemphill,  born 
in  Osceola,  Iowa,  in  1863,  and  reared  and  educated 
at  Rock  Springs,  Wis.,  where  her  parents  located 
during  her  early  childhood.  She  came  to  IMontana 
in  1892.  Mr.  Everett  has  one  of  the  finest  homes 
in  northern  Montana,  which  h&  erected  himself  in 
1 90 1  at  a  cost  of  $4,000.  It  is  a  favorite  resort 
for  their  manv  friends. 


THOMAS  J.  FARRELL.— For  Thomas  Joseph 
Farrell,  of  Missoula,  Hfe  has  been  full  of  work 
and  varied  experiences,  from  the  time  when  as  an 
orphan  boy  he  left  his  native  land  and  with  his 
grandmother  dared  the  dangers  of  a  thousand 
leagues  of  raging  sea  to  seek  a  home  and  fortune 
in  a  new  country.  He  landed  at  New  York,  and 
in  a  short  time  went  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  at- 
tended school  intermittently  for  a  few  years,  then 
worked  for  a  month  in  St.  Louis  with  an  uncle, 
after  which  he  passed  some  time  at  Earl,  111.,  then. 


at  the  age  of  thirteen,  went  agam  to  St.  Louis  for  a 
year,  when  he  went  south  to  live  with  an  uncle  who 
was  an  overseer  of  a  large  plantatioh  at  Trinity, 
La.,  with  whom  he  lived  until  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  war,  when,  in  1861,  he  returned  to  St. 
Louis.  In  May,  1864,  Mr.  Farrell  crossed  the 
plains  to  Sah  Lake  City,  where  he  wintered.  In 
the  spring  he  started  fbr  Montana,  but  meeting 
some  prospectors,  he  returned  with  them  to  Utah, 
and  there  remained  until  the  next  spring,  when  he 
again  started  for  Montana,  reaching  Virginia  Citv 
on  April  14,  1865,  and  there  kept  a  hotel,  and  in- 
vested $20,000  in  silver  mines  in  the  Potosi  valley, 
and  to  him,  as  to  so  many,  the  great  slump  in  the 
silver  market  was  disastrous. 

Mr.  Farrell  had  before  this  been  dealing  in 
horses  on  a  large  scale,  putting  out  the  first  drove 
of  mares  ever  turned  on  a  range  in  Montana.  He 
has  also  been  extensively  engaged  in  sheep  and 
cattleraising,  owning  at  one  time  the  Farrellton 
ranch  of  4,000  acres,  which  he  sold  in  1900.  At 
times  while  he  was  dealing  in  live  stock,  Mr.  Far- 
rell had  contracts  to  supply  the  United  States 
government  with  animals,  and  the  inspectors  were 
in  the  habit  of  coming  to  his  ranch  to  make  their 
purchases,  a  course  they  never  took  in  any  other 
case.  After  disposing  of  his  ranch  in  1900,  he  re- 
moved to  Missoula  to  secure  good  school  facilities 
for  his  two  boys,  but  is  uncertain  about  his  remain- 
ing there  after  their  schooling  is  finished,  for  he 
has  property  and  valuable  interests  in  a  number  of 
places.  He  owns  the  Madison  House  and  other 
real  estate  in  Virginia  City,  and  has  a  large  livery 
and  sale  stable  in  Dickinson,  N.  D.  Mr.  Farrell 
was  married  in  1876  to  Miss  Margaret  Brennan, 
also  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  America 
when  she  was  young.  They  have  three  children, 
Bessie  J.,  a  graduate  of  the  state  normal  school 
and  now  teaching  in  Missoula,  and  George  T.  and 
Thomas  Joseph,  who  are  students  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity at  Missoula.  Their  father  is  a  member  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  including  the 
degree  of  honor. 

Mr.  Farrell  has  been  a  very  useful  citizen,  al- 
ways taking  his  place  in  the  public  service  at  the 
behest  of  his  fellows  and  in  every  capacity  render- 
ing them  a  good  return  for  their  confidence.  He 
was  with  the  Virginia  City  company  of  volunteers 
in  the  Nez  Perces  war  at  Camas  creek,  as  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  company,  while  later  he  was  active 
in  organizing  the  National  Guard  of  Montana,  and 
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was  first  lieutenant  of  Company  D,  afterward  being 
elected  captain,  and  receiving  his  commission  as 
such  from  Governor  Leslie.  Mr.  Farrell  has  al- 
ways been  an  active  and  zealous  Democrat,  and 
has  rendered  excellent  service  to  his  party.  He 
was  elected  sheriff  of  Madison  county  in  1873  and 
has  been  school  trustee,  alderman  of  Virginia  City, 
member  of  the  state  stock  commission,  and  com- 
missioner appointed  to  lay  out  the  first  road  from 
Madison  county  to  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  which  he  did  in  1873.  He  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  county  central  committee  of  his  party 
and  a  member  of  the  state  central  committee  a 
number  of  times,  and  has  aided  in  organizing  and 
winning  many  a  victory  for  the  cause  he  espoused. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has  shown  himself 
an  upright,  straightforward,  manly  man,  winning 
the  esteem  of  new  acquaintances,  and  never  losing 
that  of  old  ones.  The  history  of  the  state  shows 
no  cleaner  record  or  more  creditable  career  than 
his.  ■ 


HENRY  J.  FAUST.— Among  the  thrifty,  en- 
terprising and  honest  German-American  citi- 
zens of  Powell  county,  JMont.,  the  subject  of  the 
following  article,  whose  name  forms  its  caption,  is 
eminent.  He  is  a  merchant  and  general  business 
man  of  Ovando,  and  was  born  in  Minnesota  in 
1867.  Although  still  a  young  man  he  has  achieved 
commendable  success  in  various  enterprises.  He 
is  the  son  of  Elias  P.  and  Catherine  (Johnston) 
Faust.  The  father  was  born  in  Germany,  came 
to  the  United  States  at  an  early  period  and  went 
direct  to  Minnesota.  He  thus  became  one  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  St.  Croix  river  country,  and 
was  by  occupation  a  farmer.  Subsequently  he 
became  a  well-to-do  and  influential  citizen  of 
Chisago  county,  of  which  he  was  assessor  for 
fifteen  successive  years,  indicative  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  friends  and  neighbors.  He 
also  held  a  number  of  other  offices  in  the  town  of 
Chisago  Lake.  Politically  he  was  a  Republican, 
prominent  and  influential  in  all  party  affairs.  He 
died  at  Chisago  Lake  in  1884.  The  mother  of  our 
subject  was  also  born  in  Germany  and  is  living 
a  retired  life  in  the  village  of  Lindstrom,  Minn. 
In  1887,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  young  Faust  left  the 
old  homestead  in  Minnesota  and  struck  out  for 
himself.  He  had  gained  a  practical  knowledge 
of  mercantile  business  in  a  store  in  his  native 
county,  and  thus  equipped,  came  to  Montana  and 


located  at  Phillipsburg,  where  for  a  short  period 
he  officiated  as  clerk  in  a  general  store.  From 
Phillipsburg,  he  went  to  Drummond,  where  he 
turned  his  attention  to  the  railroad  business  and 
became  check  clerk  at  the  Northern  Pacific  station. 
He  then  thoroughly  learned  the  railway  station 
business  and  later  was  promoted  to  be  relief  agent. 
Following  this  Mr.  Faust  returned  to  Minnesota  to 
enjoy  a  visit  of  six  months  with  his  people,  but  in 
1892  returned  to  Montana  and  entered  into  part- 
nership with  Mr.  C.  A.  Jakways,  under  the  name  of 
Jakways  &  Faust.  This  is  a  most  flourishing  en- 
terprise, doing  a  mercantile  business  of  $30,000  a 
year.  They  freight  their  goods  from  Drummond, 
the  nearest  railroad  point,  forty  miles  distant.  They 
are  also  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  and  have 
a  ranch  in  the  Cottonwood  valley,  ten  miles  north- 
west of  Ovando,  where  they  now  have  a  fine 
property  of  2,000  acres.  In  all  these  numerous  and 
profitable  lines  Mr.  Faust  is  an  equal  partner.  In 
addition  to  his  general  business  Mr.  Faust  has 
been  postmaster  at  Ovando  since  November  i. 
1898.  and  held  a  commission  as  notary  for  Powell 
county. 

Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason,  a  member  of  Zion 
Lodge  No.  55,  at  Taylor's  Falls,  Minn.  Mr. 
Faust's  wife  was  ]\Iiss  Cora  A.  Young,  a  native  of 
Montana,  having  been  born  at  McClelland  gulch. 
Deer  Lodge  county,  Mont.,  in  1877,  a  daughter  of 
J.  L.  Young,  a  prominent  stockman  of  Ovando. 
Mr.  Faust  is  a  quiet,  yet  earnest  and  forceful  man, 
of  excellent  business  judgment  and  is  popular 
among  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances. 


THOMAS  FAIRBAIRN  is  a  descendant  of  a 
sturdy  old  Scotch  family  and  exhibits  the  ad- 
mirable traits  which  have  carried  that  race  to  the 
front  in  every  enterprise  in  which  they  have  en- 
gaged. Moreover;  he  is  well  fitted  by  experience 
for  the  sheep  industry,  having  been  engaged  in  it 
from  childhood.  He  was  born  July  15,  1870,  in 
Roxboroughshire,  Scotland,  the  son  of  William 
and  Maggie  (Godfrey)  Fairbairn,  all  of  the  same  na- 
tivity. Mr.  Fairbairn  passed  his  boyhood  and  youth 
in  his  native  place  and  was  well  educated.  After 
leaving  school  he  gave  a  few  years  to  the  business 
of  learning  the  sheep  industry,  working  as  a  shep- 
herd, and  the  experience  thus  acquired  has  been 
of  inestimable  benefit  to  him.  In  1892  he  started 
for   America   and,    locating   at    Calgarry,    Canad-i. 
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passed  a  year  there  in  the  employ  of  a  sheep  outfit. 
He  then  came  to  Montana  and  engaged  in  the 
same  vocation  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  Robert  G.  Shiel,  and 
buying  a  band  of  sheep  began  feeding  in  Fergus 
county.  They  had  1,400  head  doing  well,  but 
three  months  later  the  entire  flock  froze  to  death 
in  a  blizzard.  The  partnership  was  then  dissolved 
and  Mr.  Fairbairn  again  went  to  work  for  others ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  year  he  made  a  visit  to  his  old 
home  in  Scotland  and  remained  eighteen  months. 
When  he  returned  to  Montana  he  went  to  work  in 
the  sheep  industry  for  George  Perrie  on  Swim- 
ming Women  creek.  He  remained  in  his  employ 
two  years,  then,  in  partnership  with  John  Mane, 
bought  sheep  and  again  went  into  business.  They 
are  still  together  and  have  under  lease  7,000  acres 
adjoining  the  town  site  of  Harlowton  and  fronting 
four  miles  on  the  Musselshell,  from  which  they 
have  abundance  of  water.  The  ranch  also  has  the 
best  natural  protection.  They  winter  from  8,000 
to  10,000  sheep,  Merino  crossed  with  Cotswold  be- 
ing favorites.  They  have  also  under  lease  1,280 
acres  under  irrigation,  on  which  they  raise  large 
crops  of  alfalfa,  hay  and  other  farm  products.  Mr. 
Fairbairn  is  a  Freemason  and  a  member  of  the 
Montana  Sheep  Growers'  Association.  He  is  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best-posted  and  most  pro- 
gressive sheep  men  in  the  state,  and  grows  in 
strength  and  breadth  from  year  to  year,  for  he  is 
a  close  and  observing  student,  and  a  man  of 
superior  natural  ability. 


GEORGE  F.  FERRIS.— This  gentleman  was 
born  at  Galesburg,  111.,  May  23,  1866.  His 
father  is  Frederick  H.  Ferris,  educated  at  Knox 
College,  and  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war,  a  Presby- 
terian in  church  affiliation  and  a  Republican  in 
politics ;  he  is  now  engaged  in  ranching  and  in- 
surance. He  married  Elizabeth  Sherman,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Levi  Sherman,  of  New  York  state,  and  his 
family  consists  of  thirteen  children,  of  whom 
George  is  the  oldest. 

George  F.  Ferris  was  educated  in  elementary 
and  grammar  schools  and  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  been  raised  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad,  so  completely  has  his  life,-  since 
leaving  school,  been  given  to  railroading,  and  for 
the  most  part  in  the  service  of  that  road.  He  came 
to  Montana  in  1898,  and  has  won  and  sustains  the 


reputation  of  being  one  of  the  brightest  railroad 
men  in  the  state.  In  every  department  of  the  busi- 
ness which  comes  under  his  supervision  he  is  au 
fait — familiar  with  all  details,  and  ready  at  a  glance 
to  see  and  seize  the  strong  point  of  the  situation. 

On  June  18,  1889,  Mr.  Ferris  was  married  to 
Miss  Carrie  Allbaugh,  a  daughter  of  William 
Allbaugh,  the  nuptials  being  solemnized  at  Gales- 
burg, 111.  They  have  three  children,  Grace,  aged 
eleven  years  ;  Frank,  ten,  and  Martha,  three.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferris  descend  from  Revolutionary 
stock,  that  won  distinction  in  that  great  struggle 
on  many  a  hard-fought  battle  field.  The  Ferris 
family  attains  venerable  ages  as  a  rule,  and  is  noted 
for  remarkable  inventive  genius,  an  ancle  of  George 
being  the  inventor  of  the  great  Ferris  wheel,  so 
prominent  a  feature  of  the  Columbian  Exposition 
at  Chicago  in  1893.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferris 
possess  social  qualities  which  make  their  pleasant 
home  a  popular  center  and  greatly  endear  them  to 
their  constantly  expanding  circle  of  friends. 


OAMUEL  L.  FIELDER.— Arriving  in  Mon- 
vJ  tana  in  1885  with  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of 
worldly  wealth,  the  subject  of  this  review  has,  by 
a  few  years  of  industry,  economy  and  good  man- 
agement, established  himself  in  a  fine  home,  with 
all  the  comforts  of  life  about  him  and  a  compe- 
tence which  almost  insures  him  against  the  reach 
of  ill  fortune.  He  was  born  December  14,  1852, 
in  Pike  county.  Mo.,  the  son  of  Samuel  C.  and 
Elizabeth  (Henderson)  Fielder,  the  former  a  na- 
tive of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  of  North  Carolina. 
The  father  settled  in  Missouri  when  a  young  man 
and  remained  there  until  his  death  in  1887,  en- 
gaged in  farming.  Two  sons  and  eight  daughters 
survive  him. 

Mr.  Fielder,  our  immediate  subject,  spent  his 
school  days  in  Missouri,  and  remained  on  the 
homestead  until  April,  1885.  In  that  year  he  came 
to  Montana  and  locating  at  Bozeman,  engaged  in 
farming  on  his  own  account,  leasing  a  small  parcel 
of  land  for  the  purpose.  Three  years  later  he  pur- 
chased of  George  Thompson  160  acres,  with  some 
slight  improvements  thereon,  located  three  miles 
and  a  half  north  of  Bozeman.  To  this  he  has 
added  eighty  acres  by  subsequent  purchase.  Part 
of  the  land  is  under  irrigation,  and  brought  to  a 
high  state  of  fruitfulness  by  his  industry  and  skill. 
The    land    is    near    the    mountains,    and    is    well 
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adapted  to  fall  wheat,  of  which  it  produces  good 
crops.  He  has  recently  erected  a  fine,  large  and 
convenient  residence,  which  is  elegantly  furnished 
and  made  attractive  by  many  evidences  of  taste 
and  refinement  on  the  part  of  its  occupants.  His 
farm  is  also  improved  with  superior  and  well  ar- 
ranged barns,  sheds  and  other  necessary  outbuild- 
ings, and  provided  with  the  latest  and  best  appur- 
tenances for  the  work  to  be  done  on  it.  Every- 
thing about  the  place  suggests,  even  to  the  casual 
observer,  that  it  is  owned  and  conducted  by  a  pro- 
gressive, wide  awake,  up-to-date  farmer,  and  man 
of  superior  intelligence  and  thrift.  Mr.  Fielder 
calls  to  mind  the  first  New  Year's  dinner  he  en- 
joyed in  Montana.  It  was  in  a  Httle  cabin  about 
five  miles  above  Red  Bluff,  with  a  man  named 
Snow,  an  appropriate  name,  snow  being  plentiful 
and  the  temperature  fifteen  degrees  below  zero  on 
that  day. 

Mr.' Fielder  was  married  February  5,  1880,  to 
Miss  ]\Iarietta  Kincaid,  a  native  of  Marion  county. 
Mo.,  born  December  29,  1859,  and  daughter  of 
Had.  Kintaid,  a  wealthy  farmer  and  stockraiser 
of  that  county,  who  still  resides  there.  The 
mother  passed  away  in  June,  1886.  Mrs.  Fielder  is 
a  helpmeet  for  her  husband  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  entering  with  spirit  into  all  his  plans  and  giv- 
ing him  active  aid  in  carrying  them  out,  both  by 
her  counsel  and  her  more  energetic  personal  as- 
sistance. They  are  highly  respected  and  cordially 
esteemed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaint- 


GEORGE  W.  FLANDERS.— As  long  as  history 
endures  will  the  Americans  acknowledge  their 
indebtedness  to  the  heroes  who,  between  1861  and 
1865,  fought  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union  and 
the  honors  of  the  starry  banner.  Among  those 
who  wore  the  blue  and  rendered  valiant  and  pa- 
triotic service  during  the  Civil  war  is  Mr.  Flanders, 
who  is  one  of  the  representative  business  men  of 
Bozeman  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana, 
where  he  has  lived  and  labored  to  worthy  ends. 
The  ranks  of  those  who  served  in  the  Civil  war  are 
fast  being  decimated  by  time,  and  the  observer  can 
not  fail  to  see  the  evidences  of  a^^e  in  the  surviving 
veterans — the  silvering  hair,  the  enfeebled  steps — 
and  the  younger  generation  can  scarce  fail  to  be 
moved  by  the  spectacle  and  to  bow  in  honor  to 
those  who  served  their  country  and  perpetuated  its 
intesrritv.      The    militarv    record    of   Mr.    Flanders 


is  one  which  will  ever  stand  to  his  honor.  He 
was  born  in  Orange  county,  Vt.,  on  February  22, 
1840,  the  son  of  Blaisdell  and  Mary  (Newcombe) 
Flanders,  natives  of  Vermont,  where  the  former 
passed  his  life,  passing  away  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  while  his  widow  lived  to  attain  the  extreme 
age  of  eighty-eight  years,  her  death  occurring  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  September  11,  1899,  at  the 
home  of  one  of  her  daughters.  Of  their  six  chil- 
dren only  two  are  living.  The  father  devoted  his 
life  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  both  lather  and 
mother  were  people  of  sterling  character. 

George  W.  Flanders  was  reared  on  the  old  Ver- 
mont farm  and  in  the  district  schools  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  education  and  broad  fund  of  in- 
formation he  has  gained  by  intimate  association 
with  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  Learning  the 
carpenter  trade,  he  worked  at  it  until  the  dark 
cloud  of  civil  war  rose  on  the  national  horizon  and 
made  ready  response  to  the  higher  duty  which 
faced  the  sturdy  yeomen  of  the  country.  In  his 
eighteenth  year  he  joined  the  Bradford  Guards  of 
the  Vermont  state  militia,  which  were  called  out 
upon  the  first  call  for  troops  to  aid  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Rebellion,  and  in  May,  1861,  Mr. 
Flanders  was  mustered  into  the  United  States 
service  in  Company  D,  First  Vermont  Regiment, 
under  Capt.  D.  K.  Andrews,  for  three  months,  thus 
being  one  of  the  very  first  soldiers  to  go  to  the 
front.  In  almost  the  first  battle,  that  of  Big  Bethel, 
he  was  among  the  first  to  be  wounded,  where  he 
received  a  bullet  in  the  left  shoulder,  and  the  ball 
has  never  been  extracted.  Upon  his  recovery  from 
this  wound,  on  October  15,  1861,  he  re-enlisted  in 
Company  B,  Sixth  Vermont  Infantry,  for  three 
years. 

At  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania  Mr.  Flanders  was 
shot  through  the  top  of  the  lungs  and  lay  on  the 
battlefield  all  night.  The  next  day  he  was  carried 
off  the  field  to  the  improvised  hospital  by  George 
Woods,  and  to  this  fraternal  and  noble  act  he 
undoubtedly  owes  his  life.  The  two  comrades 
never  saw  each  other  again  until  in  1895  at  the 
national  encampment  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  in  St.  Paul.  A  stranger  approached  Mr. 
Flanders,  who  wore  a  Montana  badge,  and  en- 
quired for  the  Montana  headquarters,  stating  that 
he  wished  if  possible  to  find  an  old  soldier  named 
George  W.  Flanders.  Mr.  Flanders  answered : 
"Well,  I'm  the  man."  His  interrogator  could  not 
be  convinced  that  such  was  the  case,  but  when  Mr. 
Flanders  inciuired  his  name  and  asked  if  he  recalled 
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carrying  him  off  the  battlefield,  the  questioner  went 
no  farther,  and  the  result  of  the  identification  may 
well  be  imagined.  After  receiving  the  wound  in  the 
lungs  Mr.  Flanders  escaped  farther  injuries,  though 
he  had  many  close  calls  during  his  term  of  service. 
He  was  not  ill  after  recovering  from  this  wound, 
being  able  to  report  for  duty  each  day.  He  took 
part  in  every  battle  and  every  skirmish  in  which  his 
regiment  was  engaged  except  during  the  time  he 
was  incapacitated  by  the  injuries  mentioned.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  three-years  term  he  was  at 
Fredericksburg,  Va.,  and  there  he  re-enlisted  for 
"three  3'ears  or  until  the  close  of  the  war,"  this 
being  his  third  distinctive  mark  of  loyalt}-  to  his 
country.  He  was  promoted  to  second  lieutenant 
and  then  to  first,  then  transferred  to  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps  and  given  command  of  a  division 
ambulance  corps,  which  position  he  retained  until 
peace  was  declared,  and  was  present  at  the  sur- 
render of  Lee,  after  which  he  received  his  honor- 
able discharge,  at  Montpelier,  Vt.  No  truer  patriot 
or  more  valiant  soldier  ever  imperiled  his  life  in 
the  cause  of  his  country. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  A'ermont  and  early  in 
i866,  Mr.  Flanders  started  forth  on  a  tour  of  the 
great  west,  m  search  for  a  place  in  which  to  settle 
and  establish  himself  in  life.  He  made  the  long- 
trip  across  the  plains  and  arrived  in  Helena,  Mont., 
about  July  10,  of  the  same  year.  He  became  suf- 
ficiently impressed  with  that  place,  then  a  flourish- 
ing mining  camp,  to  decide  to  there  "drive  his  home 
stake."  Here  he  worked  at  his  trade  and  also  pros- 
pected and  mined,  as  did  practically  the  entire 
population,  and  here  he  continued  his  residence 
until  1870,  when  he  closed  his  business  interests 
and  went  to  Bozeman,  Gallatin  county,  where  he 
has  made  his  home  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
has  been  conspicuously  identified  with  its  business 
and  industrial  interests,  retaining  the  confidence 
and  high  esteem  of  the  community  in  the  latter 
days  of  progress  and  prosperity,  even  as  he  did 
when  development  had  scarce  commenced.  At 
Rozeman  he  worked  at  his  trade  about  six  months, 
then  built  and  operated  a  shingle  mill  and  later  a 
sawmill,  being  very  successful  in  these  from  the 
start.  Still  later  he  erected  a  larger  mill  on  Middle 
creek,  about  nine  miles  southeast  of  Bozeman,  and 
equipped  it  with  improved  n.acninery.  For 
fifteen  years  he  was  associated  with  a  partner  in 
the  operation  of  the  mill,  and  then  they  sold  out. 
Within  a  year,  however.  Mr.  Flanders  re-purchased 
the  property,  and  in  1892  opened  a  large  lumber 


yard  in  Bozeman,  and  he  has  ever  since  continued 
the  two  enterprises,  now  having  a  manager  for  his 
city  yards  and  personally  supervising  the  mill. 

Twice  since  becoming  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Montana  has  Mr.  Flanders  visited  his  old  Green 
T'.Tountain  home,  and  there,  on  February  24,  1886, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Parks, 
born  in  that  state  on  June  8,  1858,  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Mary  (Bacon)  Parks,  the  former  bdng 
born  on  July  4,  1820.  and  the  latter  on  July  i, 
1 81 9.  They  are  representatives  of  old  New  Eng- 
land families.  The  parents  came  to  Montana  in 
1887  to  pass  their  declining  days  with  their  daugh- 
ter, who  has  ever  accorded  them  the  deepest  filial 
solicitude.  Here  the  mother  died  on  November  20, 
1899,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years;  while  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Flanders  still  abides  in  her  home  (August, 
1 901),  now  having  attained  the  venerable  age  of 
eighty-one.  He  ran  away  from  home  wben  a  small 
boy  and  adopted  a  seafaring  life,  being  taken  on 
board  a  man  of  war,  and  continuing  in  the  naval 
service  until  he  had  attained  his  legal  majority. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flanders  have  three  children  :  Clara 
M.,  Laura  M.  and  George  W.,  Jr.  The  family 
home  in  Bozeman  is  a  spacious  and  attractive 
modern  residence,  which  was  erected  in  1889. 
Here  is  dispensed  a  gracious  hospitality  to  the  many 
friends,  and  no  family  in  the  community  has  more. 
Mr.  Flanders  keeps  constant  his  interest  in  his  old 
comrades,  retaining  membership  in  William  Eng- 
lish Post  No.  10,  G.  A.  R.,  of  Bozeman,  and  it 
may  be  stated  that  when  in  the  army  he  cast  his 
first  presidential  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  then 
a  candidate  for  a  second  term.  By  locating  in 
j\Iontana  he  was  denied  the  privilege  of  voting  for 
another  presidential  candidate  until  Montana  was 
admitted  to  statehood,  and  he  then,  in  1896,  sup- 
ported William  McKinley,  while  he  has  steadily 
in  state  and  local  politics  been  a  stanch  Republican. 


RICHARD  FINLEY.— Coming  to  the  United 
States  as  a  child  and  to  Montana  when  a 
youth,  Mr.  Finley  is  one  of  the  enterprising  and 
successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Madison 
county,  where  he  has  maintained  his  home  for  long 
years.  He  was  born  in  County  Kilkenny,  Ireland, 
on  November  20,  1844,  the  eldest  of  the  eight  chil- 
dren born  to  John  and  Catherine  (Cody)  Finley, 
emigrants  to  the  United  States  about  185 1,  where 
thev  located  first  in  Virginia,  and  made  their  home 
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until  1856.  They  then  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
where  the  father  was  a  farmer  until  his  death  in 
1888.    His  widow  resides  in  Wisconsin. 

Richard  Finley  early  became  inured  to  the  work 
of  the  farm,  receiving  a  public  school  education, 
and  followed  this  occupation  until  1862,  when  he 
crossed  the  plains  to  Colorado  and  engaged  in 
quartz  mining  at  Central  City  until  1864,  which 
stands  as  the  year  of  his  coming  to  Montana.  He 
arrived  in  Virginia  City  on  the  15th  of  July.  He 
secured,  and  at  once  began  operations,  on  placer 
claims  in  Alder  gulch.  He  was  in  Virginia  City  in 
the  days  when  the  vigilance  committees  took  the 
responsibihty  of  ridding  the  country  of  its  cut- 
throats and  outlaws,  and  witnessed  the  hanging  of 
Brady  and  Dolan .  and  also  the  placing  of  fifty 
lashes  upon  the  bared  back  of  one  Kelly,  who  was 
accused  of  being  an  accomplice  of  Brady  and  who 
was  sent  out  of  the  camp  after  this  punishment. 
Mr.  Finley's  health  became  impaired,  and  he  dis- 
posed of  his  mining  claims,  and  in  1878  came  to 
the  Ruby  valley  and  took  up  his  present  ranch,  one 
mile  north  of  Laurin,  his  postoffice  town.  He  has 
■  170  acres  of  fertile  land,  has  made  the  best  of  im- 
provements on  his  place  and  here  devotes  his  at- 
tention to  the  raising  of  hay  and  grain  and  cattle, 
so  directing  his  efforts  as  to  have  gained  marked 
success.  In  politics  he  supports  the  Democratic 
party  and  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic 
church,  while  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees.  On  October  26,  1872, 
Mr.  Finley  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Margaret  Cummings,  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  the 
daughter  of  John  and  Delia  (Kenny)  Cummings. 


TOHN  FLAHERTY.— One  of  the  successful 
J  stockgrowers  of  Jefferson  county,  where  his 
postoffice  address  is  Cold  Springs,  John  Flaherty 
has  been  a  resident  of  the  northwest  since  the  early 
pioneer  days,  when  life  on  the  frontier  had  not  lost 
its  exciting  characteristics.  He  was  born  in 
County  Donegal,  Ireland,  on  November  10,  1846, 
one  of  the  five  children  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Stewart)  Flaherty,  representatives  of  fine  old  Irish 
stock,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1851,  locating 
in  VanBurensburg,  Montgomery  county,  111., 
where  the  father  followed  his  trade  of  shoemaking 
imtil  his  death.  John  Flaherty  passed  his  youth  in 
Illinois,  securing  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.     In  1865  he  started  for  the  west,  coming 


to  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  he  engaged  in 
teaming  through  the  summer,  returning  to  his 
home  in  the  fall,  where  he  remained  during  the 
winter  ol  1865,  his  father  passing  away  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  He  then  started  again  for  the 
west,  having  Montana  in  mind  as  his  destination. 

Me  came  by  way  of  Salt  Lake  City  with  an  o.x 
team,  had  no  trouble  with  Indians  and  arrived  in 
Virginia  City  on  October  22,  1866.  He  remained 
there  until  January  10,  1867,  when  he  joined  the 
stampede  to  the  Salmon  river  district  in  Idaho, 
going  by  Bannack  and  reaching  his  destination  on 
February  11.  He  was  delayed  ten  days  by  storms, 
and  then  started  for  the  diggings  at  Leesburg, 
Lemhi  county,  where  he  worked  in  the  mines  until 
August  15,  when  he  started  for  Montana,  coming 
by  Salmon  City,  the  north  fork  of  the  Salmon  river 
and  the  headquarters  of  the  Big  Hole  river,  where, 
in  company  with  fourteen  others,  he  worked  at 
placer  mining  in  Homestake  gulch.  His  efforts 
were  attended  with  fair  success  and  he  remained 
about  two  months,  and  then  started  for  Virginia 
City.  The  first  day  the  party  camped  on  the 
ground  where  Gen.  Gibbons  fought  the  Nez 
Perces.  There  they  separated,  and  Mr.  Flaherty 
started  for  Highland  gulch,  coming  down  the  Big 
Hole  river  by  French  gulch,  thence  by  the  Mill 
creek  wagon  road,  south  of  Anaconda  and  by  Sil- 
ver Bow  creek  to  Highland,  whence  he  made  his 
way  to  Virginia  City,  where  he  arrived  Octo- 
ber 24,  1867.  He  went  to  work  a  few  miles  above 
that  city  in  the  Ore  Cash  mine,  and  two  months 
later  returned  to  Virginia  City,  after  which  he  was 
employed  about  fourteen  months  on  Cardwell's 
ranch  at  the  mouth  of  North  Boulder  creek. 
There  he  joined  his  brother,  who  had  been  in  this 
section  from  1864.  This  was  their  first  meeting 
here  and  both  worked  on  this  ranch  until  1868. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  Mr.  Flaherty  purchased 
the  Cottonwood  ranch  on  North  Boulder  creek, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming  and 
general  stockraising,  successful  in  his  efforts  and 
wintering  about  500  head  of  cattle  and  100  horses. 
He  is  thoroughly  progressive,  using  discriminaton 
in  his  methods,  and  holds  and  retains  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  friends.  In  politics  Mr. 
Flaherty  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party.  He 
has  served  eighteen  years  as  road  supervisor,  and 
he  has  been  on  the  board  of  school  trustees  of  his 
county  for  even  a  longer  period.  In-  November, 
1872,  Mr.  Flaherty  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  A.   Murray,  who  was  born  in  Andrew 
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county,  Mo.,  the  daughter  of  Robert  B.  and  Re- 
becca (Yates)  Murray,  natives  of  Kentucky  and 
Virginia.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flaherty  have  had  eight 
children,  all  of  whom  are  living  save  one  daughter. 
They  are :  Edward  B.,  John  T.,  Ida  May  (de- 
ceased), William  A.,  Charles  D.,  Richard  M., 
George  F.  and  James  S.  Flaherty. 


O  A]\1L'EL  H.  FORNEY.— Existing  ancient  rec- 
O  ords  designate  a  long  and  conspicuous  identi- 
fication of  the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Forney  with  the 
annals  of  the  American  history.  His  great-grand- 
father, in  agnatic  line,  was  John  Forne\'.  who 
emigrated  from  France  to  America  in  early 
colonial  days,  taking  up  land  in  Pennsylvania  and 
paying  William  Penn  one  dollar  for  executing  the 
deed.  The  maternal  ancestors  likewise  located  in 
Pennsylvania  in  Penn's  time,  and  became  members 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Although  the  Quakers 
always  insist  on  peace  and  discourage  warfare,  yet 
John  Forney  did  yeoman  service  as  a  soldier  in  the 
Continental  army  of  the  Revolution.  From  him 
the  descent  traces  through  his  son  Jacob  Forney, 
born  in  Berks  county,  Pa.,  and  married  Sarah 
Kane  of  the  same  county.  They  were  parents  of 
Jacob  K.  Forney,  the  father  of  Samuel  H.  Jacob 
K.  Forney  married  Elizabeth  McNeil,  also  born  in 
Berks  county,  and  of  their  five  sons  and  four 
daughters,  Samuel  H.  was  the  fourth  in  order  of 
birth. 

Samuel  H.  Forney  was  two  years  old  when  his 
parents  removed  to  Jackson  county.  Iowa,  in  1857, 
and  there  he  attended  school  and,  as  he  v,'ii:;i-(l 
strong  in  years  and  physique,  contributed  cheerful- 
ly more  and  more  to  the  work  of  the  parental  farm- 
stead. In  1878  he  made  an  expedition  to  the  Black 
Hills,  where  he  remained  a  short  time,  after  which 
he  came  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  and  assisted  in  build- 
ing Fort  Keogh  and  engaged  in  freighting  the  en- 
suingwinter.  He  then  located  in  Fort  Buford,  where 
he  secured  an  outfit  and  went  to  Choteau  conni\ 
and  assisted  in  building  Fort  Assinnaboine,  after 
which  he  continued  freighting  until  1881,  when  he 
secured  a  ranch  on  Pine  creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Yellowstone,  later  disposing  of  this  property  and 
purchasing  his  present  ranch,  located  nine  miles 
east  of  Fridley,  his  postofifice  address.  To  his 
original  purchase  he  has  added  until  he  now  has 
2,600  acres,  and  also  utilizes  a  section  of  land 
which  he  leases. 


Here  he  is  engaged  in  the  raising  of  a  fine  grade 
of  horses  and  cattle,  usually  having  from  100  to 
150  head  of  cattle  and  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
horses.  In  cattle  he  gives  special  attention  to 
the  breeding  of  shorthorns,  while  in  horses  his 
favorite  breed  is  imported  Clydesdale,  of  which  he 
has  one  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Forney  is  a  man  of  mentality  and  marked  force  of 
character,  and  is  impressing  himself  upon  the  in- 
dustrial Hfe  of  Park  county,  being  held  in  high 
esteem  and  occupying  an  influential  position. 
Politically  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  Master  Alason  and  a 
member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  On 
January  3,  1891,  Mr.  Forney  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Mrs.  Carrie  Chase,  born  in  Tioga  county, 
Pa.,  the  daughter  of  Edwin  and  Mary  E.  (Palmer) 
Robbins,  natives  of  New  York,  the  Robbins  fami- 
ly being  of  good  old  English  stock,  while  the 
Palmers  trace  their  ancestry  to  the  Pilgrims,  Wil- 
iam  Palmer  being  one  of  the  historic  passengers 
on  the  Mayflower  in  1620.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Forney 
have  four  children,  Claude,  Bessie,  Alforetta  and 
Inez. 


MJ.  FITZPATRICK.— Commonly  called  the 
father  of  Anaconda,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was 
one  of  the  first  and  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
and  fruitful  promoters  of  the  enterprising  and  at- 
tractive little  city.  For  nearly  twenty  years  he  has 
added  to  its  growth  and  prosperity  by  his  far- 
seeing  and  accurate  business  capacity.  He  was 
born  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  July  18,  1848,  and  was 
thoroughly  educated  in  the  excellent  public  schools 
of  that  city.  Looking  westward  in  his  aspirations 
he  left  home  in  1869,  and,  going  to  Iowa,  passed 
two  years  there  teaching  school  in  Clinton  county, 
after  which  he  went  to  Colorado  and  there  taught 
for  some  time,  and  afterward  in  Wyoming. 
Reaching  Montana  in  1880  he  put  in  two  years 
teaching  in  Warm  Springs  valley,  where  he  also 
took  up  and  improved  a  ranch.  When  Anaconda 
was  started  in  1883,  he  was  one  of  the  first  busi- 
ness men  on  the  ground,  and  has  since  been  active 
and  vigorous  in  pushing  its  development  and  prog- 
ress. '  For  a  year  he  clerked  in  a  store,  and  in 
1884  opened  the  Anaconda  Real  Estate  and  In- 
surance Agency,  which  for  nearly  twenty  years 
has  been  one  of  the  leading  business  enterprises  of 
the  city.  In  addition  to  his  business  contributions 
to  the  enlargement  and  aggrandizement  of  the  city, 
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he  has  served  its  people  in  several  important  public 
offices.  He  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  six  years, 
from  1884  to  1890;  was  a  city  councilman  from  the 
Third  ward,  from  1892  to  1898;  and  has  been 
president  of  the  school  board  since  1900.  In  fra- 
ternal relations  he  is  also  prominent,  being  a  charter 
member  of  the  Elks,  Knights  of  Pythias  and  United 
Workmen  of  Anaconda,  and  has  given  to  their 
interests  the  energetic  service  that  characterizes  his 
work  in  every  public  enterprise.  In  Clinton 
county,  Iowa,  in  1870,  he  married  Miss  Sophia 
Heller,  who  was  born  in  Scott  county,  Iowa,  in 
1857,  and  they  have  two  children:  Cornelia  K., 
now  the  wife  of  G.  S.  E.  Wisner,  the  city  clerk 
of  Anaconda  and  cashier  in  the  real  estate  office 
of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and  Jesse  S.,  who  is  married 
and  living  in  Anaconda.  They  are  well  esteemed 
in  social  circles  and  dispense  at  the  pleasant  Fitz- 
'patfick  home   a   genial  and   graceful  hospitality. 


T  AMES  E.  FOX. — Tracing  his  lineage  through 
^1  many  generations  of  stanch  Irish  stock,  and 
himself  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  though  he  has 
passed  practically  his  entire  life  in  America,  Mr. 
Fox  is  a  successful  ranchman  and  representative 
citizen  of  Choteau  county,  who  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  laboring 
man  and  in  political  affairs,  -and  is  known  and  hon- 
ored for  his  inflexible  integrity.  He  was  born  in 
County  Kildare,  Ireland,  on  August  17,  1843,  the 
son  of  John  J.  and  Rosa  (Hughes)  Fox,  both  na- 
tives of  Ireland,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica about  1849.  For  many  years  John  J.  Fox  was 
a  machinist  in  various  cities  of  the  eastern  and 
middle  states,  finally  locating  in  Chicago,  where  he 
conducted  a  grocery  business  for  several  years 
prior  to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1876.  His 
widow  still  resides  in  that  city,  which  has  been  her 
home  for  many  years  and  where  she  was  living  at 
the  time  of  the  great  fire  of  1871. 

James  E.  Fox  received  his  educational  training 
in  parochial  schools  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and 
Rock  Island,  111.  He  began  the  active  work  of 
life  in  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  establishment 
at  Rock  Island,  where  he  was  employed  for  sev- 
eral years.  In  1863  the  family  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, and  here  Mr.  Fox  had  a  position  in  a  whole- 
sale dry  goods  house  for  eighteen  months,  after 
which  he  held  a  clerkship  in  his  father's  grocery. 
In  1865  he  returned  to  Ireland,  from  whose  shores 


he  had  departed  when  a  mere  child.  While  in 
Dublin  Mr.  Fox  was  held  as  a  guest  of  Queen 
Victoria  for  four  months,  being  suspected  of  hav- 
ing a  hand  in  the  Fenian  movement  then  in  prog- 
ress. After  passing  about  two  years  in  Ireland 
and  England  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Chicago, 
and  in  1868  went  south  to  Crawfordsville,  Miss., 
where  he  was  for  a  time  concerned  in  the  raising  of 
cotton.  In  1869  he  located  at  Memphis,  Tenn., 
where  for  thirteen  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
dry  goods  house  of  Lowenstein  Bros.,  and  he  then 
entered  into  partnership  with  a  member  of  that 
firm  and  conducted  a  coal  business  in  that  city  for 
a  year,  and  later  was  for  two  years  there  engaged 
in  the  furnishing-goods  trade. 

In  1881  Mr.  Fox  located  in  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
where  he  was  for  four  years  a  partner  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  D.  C.  Lowenstein  &  Co.  In  the 
spring  of  1886  he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  and  held 
a  clerkship  in  the  IXL  bazaar  until  1889,  when  he 
removed  to  Harlem,  Choteau  county,  and  located 
his  present  ranch,  which  is  most  eligibly  situated 
on  the  Milk  river,  and  in  1890  he  went  to  Great 
Falls  and  there  held  a  position  in  the  clothing 
house  of  Thisted,  Brosnan  &  Co.,  for  three  years, 
while  for  the  next  three  years,  as  salesman  and 
buyer,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  dry-goods  depart- 
ment of  the  Anaconda  Company's  store  at  Belt. 
Then  was  on  his  ranch  for  a  time  and  was  thereaf- 
ter employed  for  seven  months  in  the  mercantile 
establishment  of  L.  Whitney  &  Co.,  at  Carbonado. 
In  1899  he  took  up  his  permanent  location  on  his 
ranch,  which  he  has  brought  under  excellent  im- 
provement and  now  which  comprises  400  acres  of 
exceptionally  arable  land  and  is  devoted  to  the  rais- 
ing of  hay  and  grain.  The  operations  of  his  ranch 
now  engage  his  entire  time  and  attention,  and 
from  it  he  secures  excellent  returns.  Mr.  Fox  has 
led  a  life  of  consecutive  industry,  his  career  has 
been  varied  in  character  and  his  success  has  been 
achieved  by  worthy  means. 

Mr.  Fox  takes  an  independent  stand  in  politics, 
and,  through  occupying  responsible  positions,  has 
had  considerable  influence  in  political  affairs. 
While  a  resident  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  local  lodges  of  the  Knights  of  Innisfail, 
the  United  Order  of  Workingmen,  the  Knights  of 
the  Red  Branch  and  the  Knights  of  Honor.  He 
was  president  of  the  central  committee  of  the 
Greenback  party  of  Shelby  county,  Tenn.,  and  sec- 
retary of  the  party  organization  of  his  ward  in  the 
city  of  Memphis.    After  coming  to  Montana  he  as- 
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sisted  in  the  organization  of  the  Clerks'  Union 
at  Great  Falls  and  was  elected  its  first  president  in 
1894.  The  following  year  he  represented  the 
union  in  its  successful  overtures  to  secure  mem- 
bership in  the  Trades  Council  of  Cascade  county, 
of  which  he  was  chosen  vice-president,  serving  one 
term,  and  thereafter  being  elected  and  re-elected 
president.  At  Helena,  in  1895,  he  was  prominent- 
ly concerned  in  the  organization  of  the  Trade  and 
Labor  Council  of  the  state,  being  president  of  the 
preliminary  organization.  He  has  ever  had  the 
cause  of  the  laboring  man  closely  at  heart,  as  is 
evident  from  even  the  data  entered  in  this  connec- 
tion, and  he  has  been  an  active  and  potent  worker 
in  the  cause.  In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  in  the  summer 
of  1875,  Mr.  Fox  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Minnie  Cunningham,  who  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  four  children, 
Ella,  Minnie,  James  E.,  Jr.,  and  Susie. 


ALONZO  H.  FOSTER.— In  reviewing  the  char- 
acteristic scenes  and  incidents  of  Hfe  on  the 
frontier,  Mr.  Foster  may  well  figure  as  an  effective 
source  of  information,  for  his  pioneer  experiences 
were  many  and  varied,  while  he  has  marked  power 
as  a  conversationalist.  He  has  been  postmaster  of 
Boulder,  Jefiferson  county,  since  1897,  enjoys  a 
distinctive  popularity  in  the  county,  and  is  known 
as  an  able  business  man  and  honored  as  a  sterling 
pioneer,  having  come  to  Montana  when  a  young 
man.  He  was  born  in  McKean  county,  Pa.,  on 
September  27,  1835,  the  son  of  Daniel  and  Asha 
(Smith)  Foster,  natives  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  and  the 
state  of  New  York.  The  paternal  American  an- 
cestors in  the  agnatic  line  were  three  brothers,  who 
came  from  England  on  the  second  voyage  of  the 
Mayflower,  and  a  genealogical  record  was  kept 
from  the  early  days  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  it 
was  lost  through  the  death  of  a  cousin,  and  no 
trace  of  it  has  as  yet  been  found.  Daniel  Foster 
removed  from  New  Jersey  to  Pennsylvania  to  look 
after  certain  of  his  father's  interests  in  large  tracts 
of  land  in  the  west  part  of  the  state.  There  was 
celebrated  his  marriage  and  there  was  the  family 
home  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  parents'  lives. 
They  resided  in  Ohio  two  years,  for  an  equal  time 
in  Indiana,  after  which  they  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  lived  in  Clarion  and  Jefiferson  counties 
the  residue  of  their  days,  honored  and  esteemed  by 
all  who  knew  them.     The  father  followed  carpen- 


ter and  millwright  work  during  the  most  of  his 
active  life. 

Alonzo  H.  Foster  received  a  public  school  edu- 
cation, and  in  1854,  being  then  nearly  nineteen,  he 
bought  his  time  of  his  father,  this  action  being 
taken  voluntarily,  as  their  relations  were  most 
cordial,  and  agreed  to  pay  $250,  to  be  paid  by 
clearing  twelve  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land. 
Mr.  Foster  showed  his  executive  ability  by  em- 
ploying others  to  do  the  work  while  he  found  re- 
munerative employment  elsewhere  to  enable  him 
to  fully  pay  Jiis  father  within  one  year.  The  next 
year  Mr.  Foster  attended  school,  working  nights 
and  mornings  for  his  board.  For  the  ensuing 
three  years  he  taught  winters  and  in  the  sum- 
mer continued  his  studies  in  an  academy,  until 
he  was  granted  a  "professional"  certificate,  this 
being  the  highest  grade  then  issued  to  teachers 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  then  removed  to  Pana,  111., 
where  he  was  in  pedagogic  work  for  five  months 
in  the  winter  of  1859-60.  In  the  spring  he  started 
for  Colorado,  following  an  ox  team  the  entire 
distance  and  arriving  at  South  Clear  creek,  where 
he  engaged  in  mining  until  February,  1863,  when 
he  went  to  Denver,  and  joined  four  others  in 
outfitting  for  the  trip  to  Montana.  They  left 
Denver  on  the  21st  of  February  with  one  mule 
team,  coming  by  Fort  Bridger  and  via  Soda  Springs 
to  the  Snake  river.  In  the  party,  which  was 
greatly  augmented  en  route,  were  William  Ows- 
ley, Dr.  W.  L.  Steele,  James  Vivian  and  William 
Roe.  Aside  from  exciting  experiences  while  raft- 
ing and  crossing  streams,  and  on  hunting  and 
fishing  trips  indulged  in,  the  trip  was  uneventful. 

They  arrived  at  Bannack  on  April  23,  1863, 
and  Mr.  Foster  soon  betook  himself  to  the  famous 
camp  of  Alder  gulch,  and  that  vicinity  was  his 
stamping  ground  for  nearly  a  decade.  Upon  his 
arrival  he  purchased  an  interest  in  a  mine,  worked 
it  a  tew  months  with  fair  success  and  sold  it  in  No- 
vember at  a  profit.  He  then  returned  east  and  the 
next  spring  again  started  for  Montana.  On  this 
trip  the  party  usually  kept  ahead  of  the  Indians, 
but  one  day  as  they  passed  a  point  of  interest 
an  altercation  between  an  Indian  and  a  white 
man  precipitated  definite  trouble,  and  the  Indians 
forthwith  went  on  the  war  path.  They  congre- 
gated in  numbers  where  the  trouble  occurred  and 
the  following  day  hostiHties  were  instituted  in  a 
most  decided  way,  and  emigrants  and  freighters 
from  one  to  two  days  behind  Mr.  Foster's  train 
were  slaughtered  indiscriminately,  the  fighting  be- 
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ginning  at  Morrow's  trading  place.  Mr.  Foster's 
horse  was  stolen,  presumably  by  an  Indian,  and 
he .  was  unable  to  recover  it,  although  he  made 
vigorous  search.  Mr.  Foster  was  then  engaged 
in  the  livery  business  at  Virginia  City  tor  eight 
years.  While  living  there,  but  absent  from 
home,  the  Vigilantes  organized  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cummunity,  and  on  his  return  he  was 
made  a  member  of  the  local  vigilance  commit- 
tee. One  morning  when  starting  from  his  lodg- 
ing place  he  was  confronted  by  the  not  unusual 
sight  of  two  men  hanging  from  fence  poles,  thus 
expiating  their  crimes  and  serving  as  examples 
to  other  malefactors.  Heroic  measures  were  nec- 
essary then,  and  by  no  other  means  could  Mon- 
tana have  been  cleared  of  the  banditti  that  in- 
fested the  territory. 

Disposing  of  his  livery  business,  Mr.  Foster 
too  merchandise  on  the  road,  selling  it  from  a 
wagon,  also  taking  orders  for  other  supplies.  He 
operated  between  Virginia  City  and  Glendale  and 
vicinity  successfully  in  this  enterprise  for  three 
years,  when  he  located  in  Glendale  and  operated 
a  stage  line  between  Glendale  and  Melrose  in 
Silver  Bow  county.  He  removed  to  Boulder  in 
1884  and  with  this  place  as  headquarters  ran  a 
stage  line  from  Wickes  to  Elkhom  and  later 
freighted  to  Elkhorn,  continuing  this  enterprise 
successfully  until  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  when 
he  turned  his  attention  once  more  to  mining, 
operating  two  iron  mines,  the  Monarch  and  Mon- 
tana Centra:l,  four  miles  above  Elkhorn,  of  which 
he  was  manager  and  an  owner.  He  was  thus 
successfully  engaged  for  two  years,  .and  in  1900 
the  mine  was  sold  to  the  American  SmeUing  & 
Refining  Company  for  $15,000. 

Mr.  Foster  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  has  been  active  in  promoting 
its  local  interests.  In  the  early  'eighties  he  served 
as  county  commissioner  of  Jefiferson  county,  and 
in  1897  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Boulder, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  since  served  with  sig- 
nal efficiency.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
United  Workmen,  and  the  auxiliary,  the  De- 
gree of  Honor.  On  October  23,  1878,  Mr.  Foster 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Beard, 
born  in  Nebraska,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Re- 
becca (Miller)  Beard,  natives  of  Illinois  and  Ken- 
tucky, the  father  being  among  the  pioneers  of 
Montana,  whither  he  came  with  his  family  in 
the  early  'sixties.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  have  had 
three  children,  Frank  and  Emma,  who  are  de- 
ceased, and  Alonzo  H. 


REV.  LAWRENCE  BENEDICT  B.  PALLA- 
DINO,  S.  J.— Not  to  a  work  of  this  nature 
is  the  privilege  of  entering  more  incidental  rec- 
ord concerning  the  great  and  all  pervading  influ- 
ence which  the  Catholic  church  has  exerted  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  great  north- 
west from  that  early  epoch  when  the  sun  kissed 
a  thousand  hills  and  valleys  as  yet  untrod  by  the 
feet  of  white  men  and  when  only  the  beasts  of  the 
field  disputed  dominion  with  the  stalwart  Indian 
brave,  and  yet  from  no  compilation  which  touches 
the  generic  history  of  this  section  of  the  Union 
can  there  be  eliminated  frequent  and  appreciative 
reference  to  those  noble  emissaries  of  the  gracious 
mother  church  who  have  here  lived  and  labored 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  furtherance  of  the 
Master's  cause.  From  the  earliest  period  until  the 
present  time,  when  the  majestic  twentieth  century 
swings  into  the  cycle  of  the  ages,  there  have  been 
found  within  the  borders  of  the  present  state 
of  Montana  priests  of  the  church  who  have  lived 
lives  of  high  consecration  and  utmost  usefulness, 
"rejoicing  in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation,  continu- 
ing instant  in  prayer,  distributing  to  the  necessity 
of  saints,  given  to  hospitality,"'  and  with  the  utmost 
self-abnegation  giving  themselves  and  their  lives 
to  the  work  which  stands  for  the  only  ultimate 
good  in  human  life  and  accomplishment.  The 
work  of  the  early  missionaries  among  the  Indians 
was  such  as  to  merit  a  volume  in  record,  for  theirs 
it  was  to  "condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,"  "in 
weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watching  often,  in 
hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and  nakedness,"  ever 
holding  to  their  mark  of  their  high  calling  as 
servants  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Divine  Master. 
Thus  in  this  compilation  will  be  found  many  refer- 
ences to  the  Catholic  church  and  its  zealous  work- 
ers in  Montana,  and  among  the  members  of  the 
priesthood  in  the  diocese  at  the  present  time  there 
is  unmistakably  none  who  has  given  more  thought 
and  study  to  the  lives  and  labors  of  the  early 
missionaries  among  the  Indians,  more  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  character  and  needs  of  these 
wards  of  the  government  in  later  years,  and  who 
is  more  of  an  authority  in  Indian  history  in  the 
northwest  than  Father  Palladino,  whose  minis- 
trations in  ^Montana  have  already  been  protracted. 
over  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  and  who 
is  now  in  pastoral  charge  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
church  and  parish  at  ]\Iissoula.  It  is  our  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  here  enter  a  brief  record  con- 
cerning his  life  and  labors. 

Father  Palladino  is  a  native  of  Tilicto,  a  small 
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village  in  the  Apennines  some  thirty  miles  from 
the  beautiful  and  historic  old  city  of  Genoa,  Italy, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  15th  of  August,  1837, 
being  the  son  of  Julius  and  Magdalene  (Ricci) 
Palladino,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  central 
Italy,  where  they  passed  their  entire  lives,  the 
former  having  been  engaged  in  mercantile  pur- 
suits. They  became  the  parents  of  four  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  two  of  the  sons  entered 
the  priesthood,  while  two  of  the  daughters  con- 
secrated their  lives  also  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  becoming  members,  one  of  a  visitation  or- 
der at  Chambery,  Savoy;  the  other  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Dorothea.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  is 
the  only  representative  of  his  family  in  America. 
Father  Palladino  received  his  early  educational 
discipline  in  his  native  land  and  thereafter  still 
further  continued  his  studies  in  France.  He 
completed  his  theological  course  in  Monaco, 
and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  at  Nice, 
in  May,  1863.  He  had  become  identified  with 
the  Society  of  Jesus  when  seventeen  years 
of  age,  joining  the  order  in  1855,  at  Massa, 
Duchy  of  Modena,  Italy.  Immediately  after  his 
ordination  Father  Palladino  came  to  America, 
and  his  first  location  was  in  California,  where 
he  became  vice-president  of  Santa  Clara  College, 
in  the  city  of  the  same  name.  Later  he  was  in- 
cumbent of  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Saint 
Ignatius  College,  at  San  Francisco.  He  contin- 
ued his  labors  in  California  until  1867,  when  he 
came  to  western  Montana,  which  was  then  under 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
Oregon,  and  was  here  assigned  to  the  church 
mission  on  the  Jacko  Indian  reservation,  where 
he  remained  until  1873,  laboring  with  unwavering 
zeal  and  devotion  for  the  betterment  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Indians  and  for  their  spiritual  and 
temporal  welfare.  Under  his  administration  the 
mission  was  greatly  improved  in  its  material  equip- 
ment and  its  system.  He  instituted  the  boys' 
boarding  school  and  other  noteworthy  improve- 
ments and  spared  no  effort  or  self-denial  in  fur- 
thering the  interests  of  those  to  whom  he  min- 
istered. In  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
church  in  Montana  Father  Palladino  has  played  an 
important  part,  and  as  one  of  the  pioneer  priests 
of  the  diocese  his  name  is  held  in  high  honor  by 
all  classes  of  citizens,  the  writer  of  this  article 
having  listened  to  the  most  kindly  and  appreci- 
ative endorsements  of  the  man,  the  priest  and 
his  work  from  many  sources.     In  1873  he  came 


to  Flelena  in  charge  of  the  work  of  a  parish  whose 
organization  was  scarcely  more  than  nominal, 
and  here  he  found  ample  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  his  marked  executive  ability  as  well  as  his 
functions  as  a  priest.  During  his  regime  the 
church  edifice,  which  is  now  the  cathedral  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  in  the  capital  city,  was  erected, 
while  all  branches  of  church  work  felt  his  in- 
vigorating influence.  He  remained  in  charge  of 
the  Helena  parish  until  1883,  when  the  diocese 
of  Helena  was  formed  and  Bishop  Brondel  was 
installed  over  it.  Father  Palladino  was  then  re- 
called to  and  given  charge  of  St.  Ignatius  mission 
and  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  church  and  parish  in 
Missoula,  where  he  has  since  been  located,  with 
the  exception  of  about  four  years,  as  will  be  duly 
noted.  In  1867  he  purchased  the  property  in 
Missoula  where  the  academy  and  hospital  now 
stand,  and  this  parish  -shows  on  every  hand  the 
result  of  his  devoted  and  untiring  efiforts,  while  he 
holds  the  affection  of  his  flock  and  the  highest 
esteem  of  the  entire  community.  In  1894  Father 
Palladino  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Gonzaga 
College,  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  this  incumbency 
he  retained  for  two  years,  after  which  he  went 
to  Seattle,  where  he  was  assistant  priest  of  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  for  one 
and  one-half  years,  while  his  duties  also  demanded 
his  visiting  many  other  sections  of  Washington 
in  a  missionary  capacity.  In  1899  he  returned  to 
the  diocese  of  Helena  and  was  again  assigned 
to  the  parish  in  Missoula,  where  he  was  welcomed 
with  unalloyed  affection  and  enthusiasm  by  his 
people,  and  here  he  has  since  maintained  his  field 
of  labor. 

Father  Palladino  is  a  close  and  analytical  stu- 
dent and  a  man  of  high  intellectual  atttainments. 
As  a  writer  and  speaker  he  is  vigorous  and  force- 
ful, his  diction  being  elegant  and  refined  and  his 
logic  close  and  accurate.  His  personality  is  genial 
and  unaffected,  and  he  wins  the  good  will  and 
friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact, at  once  impressing  one  with  his  earnestness 
of  purpose  and  unreserved  sympathy  with  his 
fellow  men  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  his  sympathy 
and  tolerance  springing  from  an  unfailing  source. 

Father  Palladino  has  made  a  peculiarly  careful 
study  of  the  early  history  of  the  northwest,  of 
Indian  character  and  its  springs  of  thought  and 
action,  and  no  man  in  the  Union  is  better  qual- 
ified to  write  accurately  and  entertainingly  in  re- 
gard to  Indian  history,  in  connection  with  which 
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he  is  a  recognized  authority.  In  1894  he  pub- 
lished a  signally  valuable  work  entitled  "Indian 
and  White  in  the  Northwest,"  which  none  can 
peruse  without  unfailing  interest  and  appreciation, 
while  it  will  ever  stand  as  a  classic  in  the  line 
and  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  his- 
tory. In  1900  Father  Palladino  issued  another 
work,  a  small  volume,  entitled  "May  Blossoms," 
a  series  of  beautifully  expressed  sentiments  derived 
from  Bible  suggestion  and  representing  the  labor 
of  a  score  of  years.  Of  radically  different  order 
from  the  work  previously  mentioned,  it  breathes 
of  beautiful  spirituality  and  exalted  thought,  and 
touches  the  appreciative  reader  with  the  gracious 
softness  of  a  benediction.  It  has  received  most 
favorable  comments  from  both  the  rehgious  and 
secular  press  of  the  country.  In  the  midst  of  his 
"ceaseless  toil  and  endeavor"  Father  Palladino 
finds  time  to  contribute  occasional  articles  of  note 
to  religious  publications,  and  his  life  is  one  pro- 
lific in  good  works  and  kindly  deeds. 


LOUIS  L.  FOWLER.— The  German  element  of 
our  national  commonwealth  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  in  furthering  the  substantial 
and  normal  development  and  advancement  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Fowler  is  one  of  the  prosperous 
farmers  of  Madison  county  who  has  attained  suc- 
cess by  energy,  industry  and  excellent  judgment. 
Mr.  Fowler  was  born  in  1857  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
being  the  youngest  of  the  three  children  of  John 
and  Elizabeth  (Miller)  Fowler,  both  of  whom 
were  Germans.  John  Fowler  emigrated  to  America 
about  1840  and  located  in  Maryland,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Louis  L.  Fowler  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Maryland,  secured  a  good  English  education,  and 
learned  the  carpenter  trade,  to  which  he  devoted 
his  attention  for  some  time  in  his  native  state. 
In  early  manhood  he  came  to  Nevada,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years,  and  then  on  to  Montana, 
which  state  has  since  been  his  home  and  where 
success  has  attended  his  timely  and  '>ffective  efforts. 
Mr.  Fowler  did  valiant  service  as  a  soldier  while 
a  member  of  Company  I,  First  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
in  the  memorable  Nez  Perces  war,  under  Gen. 
Howard,  and  received  an  honorable  discharge  on 
termination  of  his  service.  Upon  locating  in  Mad- 
ison county  Mr.  Fowler  turned  his  attention  to 
ranch   work,   and   in    1881    he   secured   a   tract   of 


government  land,  which  is  a  portion  of  his  present 
fine  ranch  property,  located  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  his  postoffice  town,  Cameron.  He  now  con- 
trols 3,000  acres  of  land,  raises  excellent  crops  of 
hay  and  grain  and  also  raises  highgrade  horses 
and  cattle.  He  was  never  married.  In  politics 
Mr.  Fowler  exercises  his  franchise  in  support  of 
the  Democratic  party,  while  fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Odd  Fellows  aad  the  Knights  of 
the  Maccabees. 


WILLIAM  P.  FOX.— Among  the  alert  and 
popular  young  business  men  of  the  little  city 
of  Sheridan,  Madison  county,  is  William  P.  Fox, 
who  was  born  on  July  10,  i860,  in  New  York  city, 
the  eldest  of  the  eight  children  of  Peter  and  Louise 
(Bethausen)  Fox.  The  father,  a  merchant  tailor, 
later  removed  to  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  where  he  now 
resides.  He  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York 
and  his  wife  in  Cologne,  Prussia.  William  was  ten 
years  old  when  his  parents  removed  to  Wisconsin, 
where,  in  Milwaukee,  in  1873,  he  found  employ- 
ment in  a  mercantile  establishment  for  six  years, 
when  he  took  a  position  in  a  large  department 
store  in  the  same  city,  having  charge  of  the  woolens 
and  being  the  buyer  for  his  department.  In  1880 
he  went  to  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and,  with  the  mer- 
cantile house  of  A.  Dickson  &  Co.,  had  general 
charge  of  all  goods  received.  In  1883  he  engaged 
with  the  great  house  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  in 
Chicago,  and  later  entered  the  employ  of  Alms  & 
Doepke,  at  Cincinnati,  where  he  had  charge  of 
the  shawl  department  for  one  year,  and  returned 
to  Indianapolis  and  entered  the  employ  of  A.  Dick- 
son &  Co. 

After  two  years  he  made  a  radical  change  of  oc- 
cupation, going  to  a  Texas  sheep  ranch  owned  by 
his  brother.  Later  he  was  employed  in  a  dry  goods 
establishment  at  El  Paso  for  one  summer,  and  then 
was  thirty  months  in  the  cloak  department  of  San- 
ger Bros.,  at  Dallas.  In  1889  Mr.  Fox  went  to  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  entered  the  employ  of  Mann- 
heimer  &  Co.  In  the  fall  of  1889  he  took  charge 
of  a  store  in  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  for  one  year,  and 
was  recalled  to  Wisconsin  by  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  1890  Mr.  Fox  came  to  Helena,  Mont., 
and  was  in  business  one  year  for  himself,  then  was 
employed  in  leading  establishments  in  Butte  and 
Phillipsburg.  In  1893  he  returned  to  Chicago,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1894  engaged  as  a  traveling  sales- 
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man  of  dry  goods,  shoes,  etc.  On  December  22, 
1894,  he  opened  a  general  store  at  Sheridan  and 
here  he  has  since  conducted  a  very  satisfactory 
business.  He  is  a  close  and  discriminating  buyer, 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  business  and  his 
establishment  is  a  popular  one.  He  also  has  min- 
ing interests  in  Bear  gulch.  In  politics  Mr.  Fox 
gives  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  and  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 


GEORGE  B.  FRANKS,  a  leading  and  enter- 
prising merchant  of  Whitehall,  Jefferson  coun- 
t\',  was  born  in  Fayette  county.  Pa.,  on  INIay  25, 
1857.  His  parents  were  Phineas  and  Nancy  (But- 
termore)  Franks,  both  natives  of  the  above  men- 
tioned county.  Phineas  Franks  died  on  October 
28,  1901,  from  injuries  received  in  an  accident, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years.  His  paternal 
and  maternal  grandfathers  were  John  Franks  and 
George  Buttermore,  and  each  was  a  native  of  Fay- 
ette county,  Pa.  There  were  eleven  sons  and  five 
daughters,  thirteen  of  whom  are  living.  The  an- 
cestors of  George  B.  Franks,  on  both  the  pa- 
ternal and  maternal  sides,  took  an  active  part  in 
the  Revolution,  on  the  side  of  the  colonies,  and  be- 
fore and  after  the  war  they  were  farmers,  their 
property  being  not  far  from  Connellsville,  Pa. 

In  1859  Phineas  Franks  removed  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  located  in  Wayne  county,  Ohio,  and 
after  seven  years  of  farming  there  he  located  in 
Noble  county,  Ind.,  until  1872,  and  then  went  to 
Marion  county,  Iowa,  for  a  short  time,  thence 
going  to  Missouri  and  settling  in  Vernon  county, 
where  was  the  family  home  until  the  death  of  the 
mother,  on  January  4,  1873.  She  left  two  sons 
and  one  daughter. 

During  the  serious  depression  of  that  period 
it  appeared  to  Mr.  Franks  that  the  west  offered 
better  inducements  to  a  young  man  than  did  the 
east,  so  in  1873  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  tem- 
porarily at  Bozeman.  He  had  come  to  Corinne 
by  railroad,  and  on  to  Bozeman  with  a  freight 
outfit,  arriving  March  7,  1873.  Here  he  profitably 
engaged  in  freighting  and  cattle  driving  between 
Corinne  and  Bozeman  and  Fort  McLeod,  which  he 
continued  twelve  years.  He  then  took  up  a  ranch 
on  the  North  Boulder  river,  near  that  of  the  Hon. 
Edward  Cardwell,  and  engaged  quite  extensively 


in  the  cattle  business  for  six  years,  when  he  sold 
out  and  purchased  the  ranch  on  the  South  Boulder 
river  where  he  now  resides,  and  on  which  he 
winters  about  200  head  of  cattle. 

Mr.  Franks  engaged  in  the  meat  bubincss  in 
1892,  having  a  commodious  store  in  Whitehall, 
c.Tiducting  this  for  three  years.  He  then  sold  it 
to  Tinsley  Brothers,  and  gave  his  undivided  at- 
tention to  the  ranch  until  May  i,  1900,  when  he 
bought  back  the  meat  business.  Since  thenjie  has 
done  an  extensive  business  in  butchering  and  the 
establishment  is  well  equipped  with  every  neces- 
sary facility  for  the  enterprise.  On  July  2,  1888, 
Mr.  Franks  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Ada 
Randall,  who  was  born  near  Sheridan,  Mont.,  on 
January  28,  1870,  and  is  a  daughter  of  O.  E. 
Randall,  of  South  Boulder.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, Gladys,  Isa  and  Jean.  For  a  number  of 
years  Mr.  Franks  has  served  as  school  trustee 
and  for  two  terms  he  was  registration  agent.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  a  member  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
His  financial  and  social  success  is  due  to  his  strong 
personal  traits  of  character  and  superior  business 
ability.  In  the  community  in  which  he  resides  he 
is  highly  esteemed  and  he  numbers  many  friends, 
even  beyond  the  borders  of  the  state. 


Tl  "ILLIAM  H.  FRANCIS.— Recognized  as  one 
VV  of  the  successful  and  progressive  stockraisers 
of  Park  county,  where  he  has  a  valuable  ranch 
of  480  acres,  Mr.  Francis  is  a  native  of  Carroll 
county.  Mo.,  born  on  February  20,  1846,  son 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Cole)  Francis,  the  for- 
mer a  native  of  Edgar  county,  111.,  and  the  latter 
of  Carroll  county,  Mo.  James  Francis  early  moved 
to  Missouri,  and  thence  joined  the  argonauts  who 
made  their  way  across  the  plains  to  California  in 
the  gold  excitement  of  1849.  He  engaged  in  mm- 
ing  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  with  sufficient 
success  to  prompt  him  to  locate  permanently  in 
that  state  and  he  returned  to  Missouri  for  his 
family,  but  died  a  short  time  after  his  arrival,  the 
inexorable  summons  frustrating  the  ambitious 
plans  he  had  formulated.  The  fa^nily  consisted  of 
one  son  and  one  daughter,  and  the  mother  survived 
until  1856. 

William  H.  Francis  was  identified  with  agricul- 
tural pursuits  in  Missouri  until  1879,  when  he 
came  to  Montana,  and  locating  in  the  Gallatin 
valley,  operated  a  ranch  for  four  years,  after  which 
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he  removed  to  Shields  river  valley,  and  secured 
a  homestead  claim  of  i6o  acres,  about  seven  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  To  this  he  has  added 
320  acres  of  railroad  land,  which  he  purchased, 
and  here  he  has  since  resided,  devoting  his  atten- 
tion principally  to  stockraising  and  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  Angus  and  Hereford  cattle,  of  which 
he  always  has  a  fine  grade.  He  has  done  much 
to  improve  the  livestock  interests  through  his  dis- 
criminating and  progressive  methods,  and  usually 
winters  about  150  head  of  cattle,  and  his  efforts 
have  been  attended  with  gratifying  success.  Though 
never  an  aspirant  for  public  office,  Mr.  Francis  has 
for  the  past  fourteen  years  held  the  office  of  school 
trustee  in  his  county,  maintaining  a  lively  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education.  Politically  he  gives  his 
support  to  the  Democratic  party,  while  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  American  Yeomen.  On 
December  15,  1866,  Mr.  Francis  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Freeman,  born  in  Mis- 
souri, the  daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Freeman, 
natives  of  Ohio.  The  family  circle  has  contained 
six  children,  Charles,  Thomas  and  Oscar,  all  suc- 
cessful ranchers  in  the  Shields  river  valley ;  David, 
who  remained  at  the  paternal  home ;  Mary,  the 
wife  of  Guy  Hunter,  of  Cottonwood,  in  the  same 
valley,  and  Ethel,  who  is  at  home  with  her  parents. 


WA,  FREDERICKS.— Born  in  Hastings 
county,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  in  1830, 
and  dying  at  Willow  creek,  Gallatin  county,  Mont., 
in  September,  1879,  in  the  half  century  of  his  life, 
Wellington  A.  Fredericks,  saw  men  and  events 
in  many  places  and  took  his  pan  in  productive 
labor  in  various  capacities,  always  doing  well.  His 
parents  were  John  and  Johanna  Fredericks,  natives 
of  Ontario,  but  moved  to  Wisconsin  and  located 
within  the  present  limits  of  the  city  of  Madison, 
of  which  they  were  the  first  settlers  and  founders. 
The  father  there  secured  a  tract  of  land  and  built 
a  flouring  mill.  He  then  laid  out  the  residue  in 
town  lots  and  gave  them  away  to  persons  who 
agreed  to  build  homes  and  live  on  them.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  present  capital  city  of 
Wisconsin.  Later  being  sued  for  damage  done 
to  the  city  by  the  water  of  his  mill  dam  backing 
up  and  injuring  certain  property,  he  tore  down 
the  mill  and  left  the  city,  and  having  secured  a 
large  tract  of  land  twenty  miles  distant,  again 
erected  mills  and  gave  away  lots,  thereby  founding 


the  present  town  of  Belleville,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  his  native  place  in  Canada.  Here  lie 
remained  until  he  died.  Mr.  Fredericks  spent  his 
school  days  at  his  home,  remaining  with  the  family 
until  1849,  when  he  caught  the  "gold  fever,"  then 
raging  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  traveled  over- 
land to  California.  On  the  way  he  was  laid  up 
with  fever  in  Humboldt  valley,  and  the  outfit  were 
obliged  to  leave  him  behind.  They  left  with  him, 
however,  a  supply  of  provisions,  and  in  two  or 
three  weeks  he  was  able  to  follow  and  overtake 
them.  He  spent  ten  years  in  CaHfornia  and  Ne- 
vada, where  he  built  sixteen  mills,  and  also  built 
the  dance  hall  on  the  single  stump  of  a  great  red- 
wood tree.  In  all  his  ventures  he  was  successful 
and  prosperous.  He  had  an  interest  in  a  quartz 
claim,  however,  which  he  traded  on  good  pros- 
pects for  town  lots  in  San  Francisco.  But  his  title 
being  defective  he  lost  $10,000  in  investments  in 
addition  to  the  time  and  money  spent  in  litigation 
with  a  view  to  securing  his  rights.  On  his  re- 
turn trip  in  1859  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Gilbert,  of  Belleville,  Canada,  a 
daughter  of  Caleb  and  Sarah  (Ross)  Gilbert, 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Samuel  Gilbert,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  town.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Freder- 
icks had  two  children  who  died  in  infancy,  and 
another  who  died  later.  One  son,  Hiram  Don,  is 
living  and  aids  his  mother  in  conducting  the 
farm.  After  marrying  they  located  at  Belle- 
ville, Wis.,  where  he  took  charge  of  his  father's 
flouring  mill,  saw  mill  and  woolen  mills,  remaining 
until  April,  1864,  when  he  moved  overland  by 
mule  and  ox  trains  to  Fort  Ellis,  where  he  built 
a  sawmill  and  equipped  it  with  machinery  which 
he  had  brought  with  him.  He  sold  this  soon  after- 
ward and  built  another  on  Dog  creek  in  Deer 
Lodge  county,  which  was  also  sold,  Walker 
Brothers,  of  Helena,  being  the  purchasers.  He 
formed  a  partnership  with  John  Grant  in  the  same 
business,  which  he  continued  about  a  year.  In  1866 
he  made  a  trip  east  and  bought  a  large  quantity 
of  machinery  which  he  sent  up  the  river  to  Fort 
Benton,  and  with  A.  J.  Davis  erected  a  grist  mill 
at  old  Gallatin  City,  which  they  were  operating 
when  Mrs.  Fredericks  arrived  at  that  village  by 
stage,  she  having  remained  at  her  home  in  Canada. 
They  remained  at  Gallatin  City  until  1872,  then 
removed  to  Helena,  where  they  spent  one  year. 
From  there  they  went  to  Willow  creek,  where  Mrs. 
Fredericks  and  A.  J.  Davis  as  partners  built  and 
put  into  operation  a  grist  mill.     Mrs.    Fredericks 
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superintended  the  construction  of  the  mill  and 
managed  her  part  of  the  business  after  it  was 
finished.  But  she  and  Mr.  Davis  did  not  agree 
in  the  matter  and  had  several  lawsuits  over  their 
differences;  and  finally  in  1875  she  brought  an 
action  to  have  the  business  wound  up.  The  case 
was  in  the  courts  until  1884,  and  she  then  got  a 
decree  which  enabled  her  to  sell  out.  In  the  mean- 
time Mr.  Fredericks  died  in  1879.  In  1882  Mrs. 
Fredericks  bought  the  ranch  on  which  she  now 
lives  with  a  son,  and  together  they  have  some  1,300 
acres,  about  600  of  it  being  in  the  homestead,  which 
is  all  under  irrigation  and  produces  fine  crops  of 
hay  and  alfalfa,  and  supports  liberally  their  large 
herds  of  cattle  which  frequently  number  400  head. 
It  is  a  very  desirable  place,  is  well  improved  and 
is  in  capable  hands  for  its  full  development,  Mrs. 
Fredericks  being  a  shrewd,  clever  and  very  ener- 
getic business  woman.  Her  husband  was  a  su- 
perior man,  and  when  he  died  she  took  up  the  work 
and  has  pushed  it  forward  with  great  energy  ever 
since. 


p  HARLES  D.  FRENCH  was  born  in  Virginia 
V,'  City,  Mont,  on  May  28,  1871,  being  the  son 
of  Oliver  D.  and  Anna  (Dow)  French.  In  1890 
he  became  a  resident  of  Butte  and  in  1892  and  '03 
he  was  deputy  county  clerk  of  Silver  Bow  county, 
and  the  next  two  years  he  passed  in  the  law  office 
of  C.  R.  Leonard,  following  his  service  there  with 
three  years  in  the  office  of  the  Montana  Ore  Pur- 
chasing Company.  In  1895  he  was  assistant  chief 
clerk  of  the  state  house  of  representatives  and 
in  1899  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  United 
States  internal  revenue  collector,  which  he  still 
holds,  administering  the  affairs  of  the  office  with 
general  satisfaction  to  its  patrons  and  the  govern- 
ment. In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Republican  and 
has  always  since  he  attained  manhood  taken  an  act- 
ive part  in  the  management  and  campaigns  of  his 
party,  having  frequently  served  as  secretary  of 
its  city  and  county  committees. 


O  TEPHEN  J.  GAINAN.— No  state  in  the  Union 
w '  can  boast  of  a  more  heroic  band  of  pioneers 
than  this  vigorous  and  prosperous  young  com- 
monwealth. Mr.  Gainan  is  not  only  numbered 
in  this  brave  company,  but  he  has  also  followed 
the   stars   and   stripes   on   many   a   southern   bat- 


tlefield. He  was  born  in  Susquehanna  county. 
Pa.,  on  December  15,  1834,  and  is  of  stanch 
old  Celtic  stock.  His  father,  James  Gainan,  was 
born  in  County  Limerick,  Ireland.  When  a  young 
man  he  emigrated  to  America,  locating  in  Penn- 
sylvania, where  he  was  engaged  in  farming  until 
his  death,  and  there  died  also  his  devoted  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Catherine  Burke,  and 
who  was  likewise  born  in  Ireland.  They  had 
seven  children,  of  whom  six  are  living,  Mr.  Gai- 
nan being  the  fourth  of  them  in  order  of  birth. 
Stephen  J.  Gainan  was  reared  on  the  farm,  and 
his  education  was  given  in  the  public  schools. 
He  remained  at  his  father's  home  until  he  was 
twenty  years  old,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
stone  cutter.  In  1858  he  removed  to  Chicago, 
111.,  and  work'ed  at  his  trade  for  four  months 
in  the  then  embryo  city.  From  Chicago  he  went 
to  Iowa  and  there  worked  at  his  trade.  Mr.  Gai- 
nan enlisted  in  Company  A,  Fifteenth  Iowa  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  in  1864,  and  soon  proceeded  to 
the  front.  He  was  in  Sherman's  march  through 
Georgia  to  the  sea,  participating  in  many  spirited 
engagements  and  remaining  in  active  service  until 
victory  crowned  the  Union  arms.  He  was  mus- 
tered out  in  June,  1865,  at  Davenport,  Iowa, 
and  remained  in  Iowa  until  May,  1866,  when  he 
set  forth  for  Montana,  then  a  portion  of  Idaho. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  "Pilgrim  outfit,"  which 
came  with  teams  and  mules  and  horses  and  he 
stood  guard  often  on  the  long  weary  trip,  which 
was  made  by  way  of  the  Bozeman  cutoff,  and  the 
party  was  ferried  across  the  Yellowstone  river  by 
Capt.  Bozeman  himself.  Mr.  Gainan  immediately 
secured  employment  at  his  trade  on  his  arrival  at 
Helena  and  received  $7.00  a  day  for  his  services 
in  laying  stone.  He  remained  in  Helena  only  a 
short  time,  then  went  to  Virginia  City  and  be- 
gan to  work,  "stripping"  for  placer  mines  in  Alder 
gulch,  the  great  mining  camp.  He  later  helped 
to  build  the  first  stone  quartz  mill  built  in  Mon- 
tana, and  then  erected  a  stone  warehouse  for 
Tootle,  Leach  &  Co.,  and  the  building  is  still 
standing.  He  then  built  a  stone  mill  at  Summit 
and  later  erected  one  in  Spring  gulch.  The  follow- 
ing winter  Mr.  Gainan  was  employed  in  the  mine, 
and  in  April,  1867,  he  joined  the  stampede  to  the 
Salmon  river  country,  in  Idaho.  He  purchased 
a  wagon  and  two  yoke  of  oxen,  transported  a 
party  of  miners  to  the  new  diggings,  and  then 
returned  to  Mrginia  City  and  as  a  stone  layer 
helped   in  the   erection   of  the   Masonic  building. 
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Later  he  was  employed  on  other  substantial  build- 
ings, including  a  fireproof  warehouse  for  John 
Creighton,  a  pioneer  business  man  of  Montana 
and  now  an  influential  citizen  of  Omaha.  He 
also  worked  on  the  government  arsenal  at  Vir- 
ginia City,  and  in  the  winter  cut  wood  in  the 
forests  of  this  locahty.  The  highest  wages  he 
received  at  his  trade  in  Montana  was  $8.00  per 
day  and  board.  In  the  spring  of  1869  Mr.  Gainan 
purchased  placer  mines  in  Brown's  gulch,  and  has 
worked  in  them  for  more  than  a  cjuarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  still  retains  their  ownership.  In  1875  he 
purchased  a  ranch  of  160  acres,  nine  miles  west 
of  Virginia  City,  and  here  he  resides  and  is  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  raising  of  hay  and  live 
stock.  Mr.  Gainan  has  ever  been  a  stalwart  Re- 
publican, while  fraternally  he  holds  membership 
in  Frank  Blair  Post  No.  6,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Virginia 
City.  On  January  13,  1863,  Mr.  Gainan  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Aliss  Ellen  McKernen,  who  was 
born  in  Ireland  and  accompanied  him  to  Alon- 
tana.  She  died  June  4,  1899,  ^f^er  a  life  of  noble 
womanhood,  leaving  many  friends  to  mourn  her 
departure.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gainan  had  four  sons 
and  two  daughters,  Edward  J.,  Stephen  J.,  Eliza- 
beth, Joseph,  deceased,  Luella,  Leo  and  Fay. 


JAMES  H.  GALLOP.— I'ostmaster,  justice  of 
the  peace,  school  clerk  and  general  leading  man 
in  the  community,  James  H.  Gallop,  of  Gallop, 
the  town  being  named  in  his  honor,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  of  the  best  known  and  most 
esteemed  citizens  of  the  county.  He  was  born 
February  10,  1834,  at  Scii)io,  Cayuga  county, 
N.  Y.,  a  son  of  Jonah  and  Hannah  (P'rye)  Gal- 
lop, natives  of  England. 

His  father  and  two  uncles  came  to  the  United 
States  in  September,  1833,  and  located  in  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  but  in  1840  removed  to  Michigan, 
settling  in  Ionia  county,  where  the  father  re- 
mained until  his  death  in  October,  1850.  He 
spent  his  life  in  farming,  and  at  his  death  left 
a  family  of  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  Mr. 
Gallop,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  sketch,  spent 
his  school  days  in  Michigan,  remaining  on  the 
homestead  until  1852,  his  mother  dying  there 
on  Christmas  day  of  that  year.  He  then  began 
working  at  the  carpenter's  trade,  which  he  had 
previously  learned.  He  worked  at  it  in  various 
parts  of  Michigan,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  engaged 


principally  in  bridge  building.  On  February  25, 
1862,  he  started  for  Montana  by  way  of  New 
York  and  the  Isthmus  to  San  Francisco,  and 
from  there  to  Portland,  Ore.,  then  up  the  Colum- 
bia river  to  Fort  Wallula,  from  which  point  he 
crossed  the  country  to  Walla  Walla  and  there, 
in  partnership  with  Arad  Chidester,  bought  a  pack 
pony  and  started  for  Florence.  They  got  as  far 
as  Mountain  house,  and  from  there  were  obliged 
to  pack  seventeen  miles  on  their  backs.  After 
conveying  his  own  goods  in  this  way,  he  engaged 
in  packing  for  other  people,  and  in  a  little  while 
was  making  $40  a  day  at  the  business.  After 
he  had  accumulated  several  hundred  dollars  he 
started  prospecting  in  and  around  Florence,  and 
joined  the  Buffalo  Hump  stampede.  Before  he 
returned  from  this  e.xpedition  he  passed  through 
the  Ross  Hole  country,  the  Big  Hole  country, 
to  the  Bitter  Root  and  down  the  river  to  Fort 
Owen.  There  he  bought  some  provisions,  flour 
at  $1.25  and  tobacco  at  $2.50  a  pound,  and  then 
proceeded  down  the  river  to  Susan  Fork  trail, 
going  over  the  locality  where  Magruder  and  party 
were  murdered,  and  finally  reaching  Elk  City.  He 
returned  to  Florence  July  3,  1862,  spending  the 
summer  butchering  at  that  place.  In  October 
he  was  held  up  and  shot  through  the  shoulder  by 
a  road  agent  named  Peter  Riggs,  the  ball  being 
easily  felt  at  this  time.  Later  Riggs  was  hanged 
at  Boise  City,  and  confessed  that  he  was  the  as- 
sailant of  Mr.  Gallop,  who  was  supposed  at  the 
time  to  be  carrying  a  large  sum  of  money,  but  he 
had  put  it  into  a  pack  saddle,  and  the  assault  oc- 
curred while  he  was  looking  for  his  pony.  That 
winter,  being  unable  to  work  on  account  of  his 
wound,  he  spent  the  time  with  friends  in  Oregon, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1862  went  to  Clearwater,  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  engaged  in  mining 
during  the  summer.  In  the  fall  he  worked  on  a  big 
ditch,  and  again  spent  the  winter  in  Oregon.  The 
next  summer  he  again  mined  on  the  Clearwater, 
and  in  the  fall  started  to  Oregon,  but  when  he 
got  about  fifty  miles  from  the  camp  he  bought 
nine  head  of  milch  cows  and  a  dairy  outfit.  In 
l^artnership  with  John  T.  Silverwood  and  A.  B. 
Chidester  the  purchase  of  the  Montana  house, 
si.K  miles  from  the  Clearwater  bridge,  was  ef- 
fected, which  they  conducted  during  the  winter 
with  good  profits.  In  the  spring  Mr.  Gallop  sold 
his  interest  in  the  property  for  $1,200  and  went 
into  the  cattle  business  for  Brown  Odle.  He  put 
in  the  winter  at  Lewiston,  making  one  trip  to  the 
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mountains  for  stage  horses,  and  experienced  great 
hardship  on  the  journey.  In  March  he  bought 
forty-five  head  of  cattle,  mostly  cows,  and  brought 
them  to  Magpie,  Mont.,  where  he  located  and 
remained  until  1876,  having  pre-empted  160  acres 
of  land,  and  engaged  in  stockraising.  During  the 
ten  years  of  his  stay  in  that  neighborhood  he 
was  buying  and  selling  produce  an;l  merchan- 
dise, having  in  the  summer  of  1S67  sold  200 
pounds  of  butter  to  Maj.  William  Uavcnport 
for  $500.  In  1872  he  opened  a  store  at  Gallatin, 
but  not  having  experience  in  that  line  the  venture 
was  not  a  success,  and  in  1873  he  sold  out  to  old 
Gov.  Harris. 

'Sir.  Gallop  was  married  July  6,  1873,  to  Mrs. 
Rachel  C.  Hutchinson,  a  native  of  Michigan  and 
daughter  of  Nathan  Chidester,  of  New  York,  who 
removed  west  about  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Gal- 
lop's father  and  settled  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
By  her  first  marriage  Mrs.  Gallop  had  one  son, 
Frank  N.  Hutchinson,  who  was  born  at  Con- 
verse, Mich.,  July  i,  1866.  He  was  a  successful 
stockman,  and  very  much  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  especially  by  his  step-father,  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  business.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  great  promise,  and  his  untimely 
death  on  January  7,  1901,  was  universally  deplored. 
In  1876,  having  his  cattle  at  Magpie  and  look- 
ing up  a  location  for  a  permanent  residence,  he 
selected  his  present  ranch,  twenty  miles  north 
from  Belgrade  and  twenty-six  northwest  of  Boze- 
man,  the  district  and  postoihce  being  named  Gal- 
lop in  his  honor.  In  April,  1876,  he  removed  to 
the  ranch,  homesteading  160  acres,  taking  up  a 
desert  claim  of  200,  and  purchasing  a  half  section 
of  railroad  land,  having  now  720  acres  in  one 
body  and  320  four  miles  west  and  one  mile  south, 
still  retaining  his  pre-emption  at  Magpie.  On  this 
land  stockraising  and  farming  has  been  his  prin- 
cipal business.  He  has  frequently  raised  as  much 
as  10,000  bushels  of  grain  and  abundant  crops 
of  hay.  In  the  matter  of  cattle  the  Durham  is 
his  favorite  breed,  and  of  these  he  has  often  had 
1,000  head,  among  them  some  of  the  finest  thor- 
oughbreds to  be  found.  He  also  breeds  fine 
Norman  horses,  paying  more  attention  to  quality 
than  numbers. 

Mr.  Gallop  has  been  postmaster  of  the  town  for 
more  than  fourteen  years.  His  public  services  are 
nuich  appreciated  by  the  people,  and  they  in- 
sist upon  his  continuing  them  indefinitely,  or  as 
long  as  he  will.     Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 


the  Knights  of  Pythias.  He  is  a  heavy  stockholder 
in  the  Bozeman  Milhng  Company,  and  is  connected 
with  many  other  industrial  enterprises.  At  pres- 
ent he  is  residing  at  Bozeman,  having  leased  his 
ranches.  An  incident  in  his  life  which  illustrates 
the  dangers  to  which  the  early  settlers  were  sub- 
jected, is  worth  recordmg.  In  July,  1869,  he 
was  summoned  to  court  at  Bozeman,  and  the  high 
water  in  the  rivers  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
make  his  way  across  the  mountains  to  Magpie.  In 
the  Nixon  basin  he  was  attacked  by  seven  Indians, 
and  one  of  their  bullets  grazed  his  horse's  hip, 
making  a  flesh  wound.  His  shot  in  return  killed 
one  of  their  horses.  They  chased  him  fourteen 
miles,  and  he  finally  got  away  by  swimming  the 
Missouri  river.  Again,  while  living  at  Magpie 
with  Mr.  Adelbert  Hutchinson,  they  were  attacked 
on  the  night  of  April  3,  1868,  by  fourteen  Indians, 
who  tried  to  get  their  horses,  locked  in  the  barn. 
The  next  morning  they  shot  at  a  Mr.  Davis,  the  ball 
cutting  ofif  his  hat  band.  The  stock  was  saved  ex- 
cept one  mule,  killed  by  the  redskms. 


HARRY  A.  GALLWAY.— The  accomplished 
and  agreeable  subject  of  this  brief  biograph- 
ical notice,  was  born  at  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  in  1866. 
His  father  was  Daniel  Gallway,  an  Irishman  who 
emigrated  to  America  about  1842  and  died  in 
Nevada  after  a  successful  business  career.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ellen  Hickey, 
was  also  of  Irish  birth.  Mr.  Gallway  was  the 
oldest  of  five  children.  He  received  a  limited 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Nevada,  and 
then  learned  telegraphy,  which  he  followed  as 
an  occupation  for  two  years.  He  then  engaged 
in  stock  brokerage  and  bookkeeping  for  a  time, 
and  in  1892  located  at  Butte,  going  at  once  into 
the  mines  as  a  practical  laborer  to  get  knowledge 
of  the  business  through  personal  experience.  Af- 
ter working  a  sufficient  time  to  do  this,  he  be- 
came a  bookkeeper  for  Patrick  Mullens,  going 
to  Delmar,  Nev.,  in  1896,  and  taking  charge  of 
the  company's  office.  Later  he  returned  to  Butte 
and  went  to  work  for  the  Anaconda  company. 

In  May,  1899,  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Parrott  properties  in  Butte,  numbering 
some  sixteen  claims.  He  has  mining  interests  of 
his  own  in  Flathead  county  and  is  concerned 
in  other  enterprises  of  value.  In.  fraternal  rela- 
tions he  is  conspicuously  identified  with  the  order 
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of  Elks,  and  in  1900  was  elected  exalted  ruler  of 
his  lodge.  During  his  residence  in  Virginia  City, 
Nev.,  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Emmet  Guards, 
part  of  the  time  being  first  heutenant.  In  Mon- 
tana he  has  taken  an  active  and  influential  part  in 
politics  on  the  Democratic  side.  He  was  elected 
to  the  state  house  of  representatives  in  1898, 
and  in  the  session  which  followed  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  privileges  and  elections,  and 
also  of  the  one  on  public  buildings  and  one  other. 
He  was  one  of  the  thirteen  Democratic  members 
who  refused  to  vote  for  Hon.  William  A.  Clark  for 
United  States  senator.  In  Nevada  also  he  was 
active  in  politics  and  was  deputy  clerk  of  Storey 
county  for  two  years.  Mr.  Gallway  was  married 
in  1890  to  Miss  Georgia  Brophy,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia. She  presides  over  his  pleasant  home  and 
assists  in  dispensing  its  graceful  hospitality. 


and  shovel  in  the  numerous  rich  placer  strikes  of 
the  earlier  days,  it  is  quite  evident  that  he  has 
found  profit  in  the  less  exciting  avocations  of  a 
ranchman  and  at  the  same  time  escaped  many  of 
tlie  hardships  and  dangers  of  that  early  period. 


JOHN  GAMMON.— One  mile  south  of  Ovando, 
Powell  county,  Mont.,  is  the  handsome  and 
profitable  ranch  of  Mr.  John  Gammon.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  Blackfoot 
valley,  and  represents  the  accumulation  of  patience 
and  industry,  notable  characteristics  of  its  owner. 
He  was  born  in  Monmouthshire,  England,  in  1853, 
a  son  of  Richard  and  Elizabeth  (Davies)  Gammon. 
The  father  was  a  native  of  England,  a  coal  miner 
by  occupation,  and  died  in  1867.  Elizabeth  Gam- 
mon, the  mother,  was  born  in  Wales,  and  passed 
from  earth  in  1870.  In  1882,  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-nine years,  John  Gammon  came  from  Eng- 
land to  the  United  States  and,  having  arrived 
at  New  York,  pushed  on  directly  westward  for 
Montana.  On  his  arrival  here  he  immediately 
went  to  work  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
— on  the  Mullen  tunnel — and  in  this  employment 
he  continued  for  about  fifteen  months.  Follow- 
ing that  he  went  to  Deer  Lodge  county  and  lo- 
cated in  the  Ovando  valley,  now  in  Powell  county. 
He  has  since  continued  to  reside  in  this  community 
and  has  done  well  financially  and  socially. 

Mr.  Gammon  married  Miss  Amelia  Kiesling, 
a  native  of  Germany,  but  raised  and  educated  in 
the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Gammon  has  one 
of  the  best  ranches  in  the  section  of  the  country 
in  which  he  resides.  It  embraces  160  acres  and  is 
devoted  to  a  general  stock  business.  Although 
Mr.  Gammon  was  not  one  of  the  foremost  of 
Montana  pioneers,  having  never  delved  with  pick 


THE  G.\RDEX  CITY  BREWING  COM- 
PANY.— Among  the  enterprises  which  have 
contributed  to  the  industrial  precedence  of  the 
city  of  Missoula,  that  conducted  by  the  company 
whose  name  initiates  this  sketch  must  be  accorded 
a  prominent  place.  It  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated in  December,  1899,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$75,000,  and  with  this  personnel  of  its  official 
corps :  P.  H.  Gerber,  president ;  H.  L.  Shepard, 
secretary,  and  H.  L.  Redle,  treasurer,  these  exec- 
utive officers  constituting  the  board  of  directors. 
The  nucleus  of  the  finely  equipped  plant  of  the 
company  was  erected  in  1897,  by  Lang  &  Martin, 
but  the  original  plant  was  very  modest  as  com- 
pared with  the  present  institution,  as  extensive 
additions  and  improvements  have  been  made,  fully 
doubling  its  output  capacity  and  making  possible 
the  production  of  a  superior  article.  Messrs. 
Lang  &  Martin  conducted  the  enterprise  until 
the  organization  of  the  present  company,  which 
purchased  the  plant  and  has  continued  operations 
upon  a  greatly  enlarged  scale.  The  greatest  care 
is  taken  in  the  brewage  of  the  beer  of  this  brewery, 
none  but  the  best  material  being  employed  in  any 
of  the  various  processes  of  manufacture,  while 
ever  detail  is  under  effective  and  thoroughly  skilled 
supervision.  The  present  output  of  the  brewery 
now  reaches  an  annual  aggregate  of  12,000  bar- 
rels, and  the  products  find  a  ready  and  ever  cum- 
ulative market  in  Montana  and  Idaho,  the  excel- 
lent quality  of  the  product  and  the  correct  busi- 
ness methods  of  the  company  insuring  a  steady 
expansion  of  the  volume  of  trade  controlled. 

Paul  H.  Gerber,  the  president  of  the  company, 
is  a  native  of  Saxony,  Germany,  where  he  was 
born  in  1869,  receiving  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages in  his  youth  and  coming  to  the  United 
States  in  1884.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
details  of  the  brewing  business,  and  was  for  three 
years  employed  by  the  Anaconda  Brewing  Com- 
pany, at  Anaconda,  Mont.,  where  he  located  in 
1893.  In  that  connection  his  duties  pertained  to 
executive  and  office  work  and  represented  the 
outside  interests  of  the  concern.    From  Anaconda 
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he  came  to  Missoula,  where  he  was  for  some  time 
associated  in  business  with  Joseph  Steiger,  later 
entering  into  his  present  business  connection.  He 
is  a  progressive  and  capable  young  business  man, 
and  the  present  enterprise  is  sure  to  have  its  in- 
terests advanced  through  his  executive  ability. 
The  other  officials  of  the  company  are  prominent 
business  men  of  Missoula,  Carl  Greenwood  being 
also  one  of  the  interested  principals.  Fraternally 
Mr.  Gerber  is  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  in  which  he  is  distinctively 
popular,  as  he  is  in  the  business  and  social  circles 
of  the  citv. 


T  OHN  E.  GHARRETT.— A  work  of  this  nature 
J  exercises  its  maximum  function  when  it  enters 
memoir  to  one  who  lived  as  honorable  and  useful 
a  Hfe  as  did  Mr.  Gharrett,  for  many  years  one  of 
'he  leading  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Missoula 
county  and  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  During  the  war  of  the  Rebellion 
he  defended  the  old  flag  on  many  a  southern  bat- 
tlefield, and  he  was  ever  known  and  honored  for 
his  fidehty  of  purpose,  his  lofty  principles  and  his 
strict  adherence  to  the  ethics  which  govern  all 
human  existence.  Such  qualities  won  him  exalted 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  fellowmen  and  his  career 
was  unshadowed,  being  ever  as  an  open  scroll, 
challenging  the  closest  scrutiny. 

Mr.  Gharrett  was  born  in  the  village  of  Scipio, 
Jennings  county,  Ind.,  on  May  27,  1837,  the  son 
of  Henry  and  Nancy  Gharrett,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  I'ennsylvania,  who,  removing  to  Indiana  in 
an  early  day,  became  pioneers  of  that  state.  They 
were  the  parents  of  three  sons,  and  John  E.  of  this 
memoir  is  the  only  one  of  the  number  who  has 
passed  from  earth.  His  father  died  iri  Indiana 
when  John  was  two  years  old  and  his  mother  soon 
remarried,  removing  to  Illinois  when  he  was  eight 
years  old.  He  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources 
for  a  living  and  education  at  about  twelve  years 
of  age.  He  worked  in  the  summer  seasons  at  farm- 
ing and  such  occupations  as  were  at  hand,  and 
studied  hard  in  the  district  schools  during  the  win- 
ter seasons.  As  he  grew  older  he  became  ambitious 
for  a  better  education  than  he  could  thus  acquire 
and  by  hard  work  and  diligent  application  he  ob- 
tained a  fair  collegiate  education.  It  was  very  diffi- 
cult in  those  days  for  a  poor  boy  to  accompHsh  this, 
by  a  truly  strenuous  life,  working  through  va- 
cations and  boarding  himself,  also  denying  him- 


.'^clf  all  luxuries  and  many  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  fact  everything  he  wanted  but  books,  his 
steady  courage  and  persistency  accompHshed  his 
object.  He  then  commenced  agricultural  opera- 
tions on  a  farm  in  Stark  county,  111.,  and  also  con- 
ducted merchandising  there  for  some  years. 

In  1861  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  One  Hun- 
dred and  Twelfth  Illinois  Infantry,  and  with  his 
regiment  he  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  and  numerous  other  notable  battles  and 
engagements,  holding  the  rank  of  first  sergeant. 
He  resigned  in  1864,  to  become  first  lieutenant  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  Colored  Heavy  Artillery, 
with  which  he  served  until  he  was  transferred  to 
his  old  regiment,  with  which  he  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  receiving  his  honorable  dis- 
charge in  the  latter  part  of  1865.  He  returned 
to  Illinois  and  later  removed  to  Guthrie  county, 
Iowa,  where  he  was  in  trade  in  the  grocery  and 
implement  business  until  1880,  when  he  went  to 
Colorado,  whence  in  1881  he  came  to  Montana 
and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  southwest 
of  the  city  of  Missoula,  and  devoted  his  attention 
to  agriculture  and  stockraising  until  his  death 
on  September  5,  1897.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
business  ability,  and  his  operations  were  attended 
with  gratifying  success.  His  landed  estate  at 
the  time  of  his  demise  comprised  960  acres  of 
fertile  and  well  improved  land,  and  the  property 
is  now  managed  by  his  two  sons.  Mr.  Gharrett 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
in  Montana,  and  at  one  time  president  of  the  or- 
ganization. Fraternally  he  was  identified  with  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  United  Workmen,  while  in  politics  he  was 
originally  a  Republican,  but  eventually  joined  the 
Populist  organization,  ever  having  the  courage  of 
independent  convictions  and  arriving  at  conclu- 
.sions  through  careful  thought  and  reasoning. 

Mr.  Gharrett  was  united  in  marriage  in  Illinois 
on  April  4,  i860,  to  Miss  Harriet  Holgate,  who 
was  born  in  that  state,  the  daughter  of  James  and 
Sylvina  Holgate,  pioneers  of  that  section,  where 
the  former  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  farming 
and  also  held  the  office  of  county  judge  for  a  num- 
ber of  terms.  Mrs.  Gharrett  survives  her  hus- 
band, as  do  their  two  sons,  Scott  and  Shirley,  who 
are  natives  of  Iowa  and  Illinois  and  who  are  young 
men  of  marked  business  ability.  Mr.  Gharrett  was 
well  known  to  the  people  of  Missoula  county,  and 
will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him 
and  had  cognizance  of  his  sterling  character. 
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DELPHIS  J.  GIARD.— Canada  has  contributed 
many  noble  specimens  of  manhood  and  many 
leading  business  and  professional  men  to  the  cit- 
izenship of  the  United  States.  A  notable  example 
is  found  in  the  person  of  Delphis  J.  Giard,  of  Butte, 
who,  although  born  at  Montreal  March  2,  1872, 
is  really  to  be  classed  as  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  for  his  parents,  F.  X.  and  Virginia  (Goy- 
ette)  Giard,  came  to  Montana  in  1864  and  set- 
tled at  Deer  Lodge,  being  among  the  active  pio- 
neers who  blazed  the  way  and  set  the  pace  for  the 
onward  march  of  civilization  in  this  region.  He 
was  a  blacksmith  and  followed  his  trade  for  many 
years  at  Deer  Lodge,  Virginia  City,  Helena  and 
other  places  in  the  state.  He  died  September  iS, 
1901,  at  Montreal,  where  his  widow  is  still  livin;^. 

Delphis  J.  Giard,  their  son,  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  at  Butte,  attending  them  un- 
til fourteen  years  old.  He  then  took  a  four-years 
course  at  the  Montreal  Business  College,  of  Mont- 
real, being  graduated  in  1886.  That  year  he  be- 
gan his  successful  business  career  by  purchasing 
the  interest  of  A.  J.  Marchand  in  the  grocery 
establishment  of  A.  J.  Marchand  &  Co.,  on  East 
Park  street.  This  was  an  old  and  well  known 
house  in  which  his  brother,  F.  X.  Giard,  had  been 
a  partner  for  years.  Since  D.  J.'s  connection 
with  it  the  firm  has  been  known  as  Giard  Bros. 
In  1899  D.  J.  was  appointed  administrator  of 
the  estate  of  S.  E.  Hirbour,  deceased,  which  rep- 
resented property  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million 
dollars,  he  having  been  Mr.  Hirbour's  business 
manager  and  representative  for  three  years  pre- 
vious to  his  death.  As  representative  of  this  es- 
tate, he  erected  in  1901-2  on  the  corner  of  Main 
street  and  Broadway,  the  highest  building  in  Mon- 
tana, a  magnificent  eight-story  business  block 
costing  about  $110,000. 

In  politics  Mr.  Giard  is  a  Republican  and  is 
always  active  in  behalf  of  his  party,  although  he 
has  declined  to  accept  any  office  except  that  of 
school  trustee,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1898 
and  again  in  1900.  He  is,  however,  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leading  Republican  workers  in  Sil- 
ver Bow  county.  He  belongs  to  Butte  Lodge  of 
Elks,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Maccabees.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  at  Butte.  He  was  married  at 
Butte  in  1895,  to  Miss  Bertha  Langlois,  who  was 
born  in  1876,  near  Montreal.  They  have  two 
children :  Reuben,  aged  five ;  and  Laura,  aged 
three. 


CHARLES  E.  GILBERT.— Entitled  to  espe- 
cial consideration  as  a  pioneer  of  Montana, 
where  he  has  attained  success  in  the  industrial  ac- 
tivities which  have  brought  about  its  wonderful 
development,  is  Charles  E.  Gilbert,  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Missoula 
county,  where  he  has  a  fine  ranch  on  the  beautiful 
Camas  prairie.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1854,  the  son  of  Louis  and  Lydia  (Prin- 
dle)  Gilbert,  the  former  of  English  and  the  latter 
of  German  lineage.  Louis  Gilbert  was  born  in 
Ohio,  and  thence  removed  to  Pennsylvania  early 
in  the  'forties,  becoming  a  farmer.  At  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  war  he  enlisted  in  the  Federal  army, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1862  was  compelled  to  return 
to  his  home  by  reason  of  wounds  received  in 
battle.  Mrs.  Lydia  Prindle  Gilbert  died  when  her 
son  Charles  was  a  lad,  so  that  he  was  doubly  or- 
phaned ere  he  had  attained  the  age  of  ten  years. 

Charles  E.  Gilbert  received  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  to 
which  latter  state  he  came  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
accompanying  the  family  of  a  physician  who 
had  taken  an  interest  in  him  and  with  whom 
he  made  his  home  for  about  four  years.  In  1870 
he  started  in  life  on  his  own  responsibility,  lo- 
cating in  Henry  county.  111.,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  then  joined  a  party  that  traveled 
with  team  to  Iowa,  Dakota  and  northern  Ne- 
braska, where  Mr.  Gilbert  retained  his  residence 
for  four  years,  after  which  he  was  for  two  years 
identified  with  steamboating  on  the  Missouri,  on 
boats  plying  between  Yankton  and  the  head  of 
navigation.  In  the  spring  of  1878  he  located  at 
Miles  City,  Mont.,  where  he  secured  the  contract 
to  supply  all  the  hay  required  by  the  United 
States  army  post  at  Fort  McKeogh.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1879  he  located  on  a  ranch  twelve  miles 
from  Miles  City,  near  Powder  river,  and  there 
maintained  his  home  for  three  years,  within  which 
time  he  learned  to  be  an  excellent  cook.  He 
disposed  of  his  ranch  and  took  charge  of  the 
boarding  car  service  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  be- 
tween Mandan,  N.  D.,  and  the  point  where  the 
last  spike  was  driven'  in  Montana. 

After  the  completion  of  the  line  Mr.  Gilbert 
engaged  in  the  restaurant  business  at  Garrison, 
Deer  Lodge  county,  later  conducted  a  boarding 
house  at  Rock  creek  in  Hell  Gate  canyon,  while 
in  1886  he  located  on  a  ranch  near  Lo  Lo,  in  the 
Bitter   Root   valley   for  two  years,  and   in    1888 
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he  secured  his  present  ranch  on  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  Camas  prairie  in  Missoula  county,  where 
he  has  now  one  of  the  finest  places.  His  ranch 
comprises  400  acres,  and  lies  one  and  one-half 
miles  east  of  Potomac,  which  is  his  postoffice  ad- 
dress. Here  gratifying  success  has  attended  his 
discriminating  and  well  directed  efforts.  He  has 
made  the  best  of  improvements  upon  his  ranch,  de- 
voting attention  to  general  farming  and  stock- 
growing,  and  making  a  specialty  of  supplying 
butter,  eggs  and  other  farm  produce  to  the  mining 
camps  in  the  vicinity. 

JMr.  Gilbert  has  shown  marked  business  ability, 
and  has  ever  been  animated  by  that  integrity 
which  has  gained  to  him  the  confidence  and  re- 
gard of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  thrown  in 
■contact.  In  politics  Mr.  Gilbert  supports  the 
Democratic  party,  and  he  maintains  a  lively  in- 
terest in  educational  matters  and  all  other  causes 
which  conserve  the  well-being  of  the  community. 
In  1884  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert to  Miss  Rachel  Morris,  concerning  whose 
genealogy  detailed  information  is  given  in  the 
sketch  of  her  brother,  H.  W.  Morris,  elsewhere 
in  this  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  have  seven 
children:  Henry  A.,  William  C.,  Nelhe  M.,  Frank- 
lin B.,  Bessie  E.,  Hattie  R.  and  Cora  J.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert has  achieved  success  in  life  as  the  result  of 
his  own  efforts  and  by  worthy  means,  and  he  has 
been  earnest,  upright  and  indefatigable,  and  has 
merited  the  esteem  which  is  accorded  him. 


HENRY  B.  HOFFMAN.— For  more  than  three 
decades  has  the  subject  of  this  sketch  been  a 
resident  of  Montana  and  closely  identified  with  her 
industrial  activities.  Like  all  the  early  pioneers, 
he  views  with  much  gratification  the  rapid  strides 
the  state  is  making,  holding  a  prestige  that  might 
well  be  envied  by  many  of  the  older  common- 
wealths of  the  Union.  He  is  one  of  the  represent- 
ative citizens  and  successful  fanners  and  stock- 
growers  of  Deer  Lodge,  Powell  county,  and,  with 
other  pioneers,  his  name  will  pass  into  history. 
Mr.  Hoftman  is  a  native  of  Clark  county,  Ohio, 
where  he  was  born  April  30,  1837,  being  the  son  of 
\^alentine  and  Elizabeth  (Seibert)  Hoffman,  na- 
tives of  Virginia,  whence  they  removed  to  Ohio, 
being  numbered  among  the  early  settlers  of  Clark 
cciunly.  The  father  devoted  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing and  blacksmithing,  and  continued  his  residence 


in  Clark  county  until  his  death.     His  wife  died  in 
Lincoln,  III,  while  there  on  a  visit. 

Henry  B.  Hoffman,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  reared  on  the  old  homestead  farm  in  the  Buck- 
eye state,  receiving  a  common  school  education. 
He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  and  he  remained  on  the  homestead 
until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  he  removed  to  Stark  county,  111., 
where  he  rented  land  and  engaged  in  farming  un- 
til March,  1859,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  at 
Pike's  Peak  led  him  to  join  the  rush  of  gold-seek- 
ers to  that  section  of  country,  to  which  the  name  of 
Colorado  had  not  then  been  applied.  He  started 
out  with  ox  team  and  wagon,  crossing  the  Mis- 
souri at  Plattsmouth,  and  thence  proceeding  with 
a  company  which  had  been  gradually  augmented 
until  ntty  wagons  were  in  the  train.  When  near 
Kearney,  Neb.,  they  met  a  returning  train  from 
Pike's  Peak,  and  the  reports  received  were  so  dis- 
couraging that  all  but  five  wagons  turned  back. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  pushed  forward,  deter- 
mined to  make  California  his  destination  instead 
of  Pike's  Peak.  There  were  four  in  his  party,  and 
they  arrived  in  Honey  Lake  valley,  Cal.,  August 
13,  1859.  There  they  disposed  of  their  team  and 
wagon,  and  the  four  men  separated,  Mr.  Hoffman 
going  to  Plumas  county  and  engaging  in  placer 
mining  on  the  east  branch  of  Feather  river.  His 
success  was  indifferent,  but  he  continued  to  be 
identified  with  mining  operations  in  California 
until  1863,  coming  thence  to  the  Boise  Basin  min- 
ing district,  in  Idaho,  and  engaged  in  mining  until 
1866,  when  he  went  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  and 
remained  about  two  years,  working  on  the  Ophir 
toll  road  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  In 
December,  1868,  he  started  for  Montana,  arriving 
in  Deer  Lodge  on  the  7th  of  the  following  Janu- 
ary. The  following  spring  he  began  placer  mining 
in  Spring  and  Rocker  gulches,  in  sight  of  his  pres- 
ent ranch,  being  associated  with  Berthier  Grove, 
with  whom  he  continued  to  be  in  partnership  for 
a  number  of  years  in  mining,  logging,  teaming  and 
other  enterprises,  and  the  alliance  was  not  severed 
until  1880.  Mr.  Grove  was  one  of  Montana's  early 
pioneers,  and  is  well  remembered  by  many  of  the 
old-timers.  In  1870  Mr.  Hoffman  purchased  the 
Fred  Burr  claim  of  160  acres,  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  little  cabin  which  Mr.  Burr  had 
erected.  The  following  year  he  erected  a  com- 
modious and  attractive  dwelling,  the  same  being 
the  family  home  at  the  present  time.     He  still  pre- 
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serves  the  little  cabin  as  a  reminiscence  of  its 
builder,  who  was  the  first  sheriff  of  Deer  Lodge 
county.  To  the  original  homestead  Mr.  Hoffman 
has  since  added  until  he  now  has  a  fine  ranch  of 
320  acres,  devoted  to  farming  and  the  raising  of 
stock,  in  which  he  has  been  successful  through 
sound  judgment  and  progressive  methods.  In 
politics  he  is  one  of  the  wheel-horses  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  served  for  three  years  as 
county  commissioner  of  Deer  Lodge  county,  hav- 
ing been  elected  in  1895.  In  the  fall  of  1900  he 
was  re-elected  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  but  at  the 
ensuing  session  of  the  state  legislature  Powell 
county  was  created  from  a  portion  of  Deer  Lodge, 
and  Mr.  Hoffman  did  not  assume  the  duties  of 
office. 

In  Stark  county.  III,  in  1871,  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hoffman  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
E.  Wilson,  born  in  Indiana,  the  daughter  of  Jacob 
and  Elizabeth  (Morris)  Wdson,  natives  of  Ten- 
nessee. They  removed  from  Indiana  to  IlHnois, 
where  Mrs.  Hoffman  was  reared  and  educated. 
Our  subject  and  his  estimable  wife  are  the  parents 
of  one  daughter.  Pearl. 


OOLOjNION  p.  HEREX.— Among  the  leading 
vJ  stockgrowers  of  Park  county  whose  labors 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  advancement  and 
welfare  of  the  communit)-,  is  Solomon  P.  Heren. 
His  life  has  been  busw  useful,  furnishing  an 
example  of  honorable  effort,  steadfast  purpose  and 
fidelity  to  principle.  He  was  born  in  Highland 
county,  Ohio,  on  April  6,  1842.  His  father,  Robert 
Heren,  belonged  to  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of 
that  county,  where  he  likewise  was  born.  He  niT-- 
ried  Henrietta  Denny,  also  born  in  Ohio,  and  they 
had  six  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Solomon 
was  the  tenth.  In  1847  Robert  Heren  removed 
with  his  family  to  Andrew  county,  Missouri,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming  until  his  death,  in  the 
spring  of  1872. 

Solomon  P.  Heren  received  his  educational 
training  in  Missouri,  and  his  first  business  re- 
sponsibility was  that  of  clerk  in  a  mercantile  es- 
tablishment. Lender  a  call  from  the  governor  of 
;\Iis.souri,  in  i86r,  he  enlisted  in  the  state  militia, 
was  commissioned  lieutenant  and  was  in  active 
service  for  nearly  three  years,  having  almost  daily 
skirmishes  with  "bushwhackers."  In  Januar\. 
1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Forty-third  Mis- 
souri  Infantry,  and  served  as  sergeant  under  Col. 


Harding,  receiving  his  honorable  discharge  at  St. 
Louis  in  July,  1865,  having  been  mustered  out  in 
Mississippi,  where  his  regiment  was  in  service. 
After  the  coming  of  peace  ]\Ir.  Heren  for  a  time 
engaged  in  merchandising  in  Missouri,  later  con- 
ducting farming  and  stockraising  until  1872, 
when  he  started  for  Montana,  commg  by  rail  to 
Ogden,  Utah,  and  thence  driving  a  team  overland 
to  the  North  Boulder  river,  where  he  followed 
dairying  until  1878,  when  he  located  on  the 
Shields  river  and  engaged  in  stockraising.  In  1882 
he  took  up  a  claim  of  land  in  Park  county,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  subse- 
quently adding  to  its  area  by  purchase  until  he 
now  has  in  his  home  place  800  acres.  In  1897, 
with  his  sons,  Claud  L.  and  Mark  A.,  Mr.  Heren 
purchased  from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
five  sections  of  excellent  grazing  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Glendive,  Dawson  county.  To  this  place  they 
removed  their  herds  of  cattle  and  winter  from  five 
to  eight  hundred  head.  Mark  A.  Heren  has  charge 
of  this  ranch,  Claud  L.  having  located  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Heren  now  keeps  only  a  small  atnount  of 
horses  and  cattle  on  the  homestead  ranch.  In  their 
stockgrowing  Mr.  Heren  and  his  sons  give  prefer- 
ence to  shorthorns. 

On  July  4,  1867,  Mr.  Heren  wedded  with  Miss 
Maria  L.  Myers,  born  in  Andrew  county,  ]\Io., 
and  of  distinguished  ancestry.  Her  parents  were 
Ephraim  and  Nancy  (Williams)  Myers,  natives 
of  Indiana  and  Virginia.  Their  family  circle  em- 
braced five  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  original 
American  ancestors  of  the  Myers  family  came  from 
Germany  nearly  200  years  ago.  Robert  Myers,, 
grandfather  of  Mrs.  Heren,  was  born  in  Maryland. 
and  married  Mrs.  Katurah  Paul,  whose  first  hus- 
band was  killed  while  a  Continental  soldier  of  the 
Revolution.  Mrs.  Heren  is  a  woman  of  gracious 
refinenient,  and  the  home  is  one  of  truly  Montana 
hospitality.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heren  have  ten  chil- 
dren :  Rolla  Preston,  now  chief  inspector  of  live 
stock  for  IVIontana  at  Chicago,  111.,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Northwestern  Business  Institute:  Claude  L., 
assistant  inspector  under  his  brother  in  Chicago. 
educated  at  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Frank  K.  has  the 
management  of  the  home  ranch:  Mark  A.,  in 
charge  of  the  Glendive  ranch:  Aland,  wife  of  M. 
W.  Bacon,  of  Butte,  finished  her  education  at  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio;  Solomon  E.,  attending  college  at  Grand 
Island,  Neb. ;  Nancy  Anna,  Edith,  Ashley  and 
Dorothy  are  at  the  parental  home.  The  family  oc- 
cupies a  prominent  position  in  social  circles. 
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JAMES  W.  GEIGER,  treasurer  of  Sweet  Grass 
county,  is  a  young  man  of  signal  ability  and 
is  lield  in  high  esteem  in  his  home  county  and  town 
by  reason  of  his  sterling  characteristics  and  gen- 
ial personality.  Mr.  Geiger  comes  of  stanch  old 
German  lineage,  his  great-grandfather  having  set- 
tled in  America  in  the  early  days,  and  located  in 
one  of  the  northeastern  states.  His  son  David, 
grandfather  of  our  subject,  was  numbered  among 
the  pioneers  of  Lancaster,  Ohio,  where  was  born 
Samuel  M.  Geiger,  father  of  James  W.  Samuel 
A'l.  Geiger  married  Miss  Delilah  Reddington,  who 
was  born  in  Indiana,  and  they  became  the  parents 
of  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  1856  the  father 
removed  from  Ohio  to  Adams  county.  Iowa,  and 
there  our  subject  was  born  March  4,  1871.  His 
father  was  there  engaged  in  farming  until  1861, 
when  the  thundering  of  rebel  guns  against  the  ram- 
parts of  old  Fort  Sumter  aroused  his  patriotism 
and  loyalty.  He  enlisted  in  Company  F,  Twentieth 
Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  the  front  and  remained  in  active  service  until 
the  close  of  the  war,  when  he  received  an  honor- 
able discharge.  John  W.  Geiger  passed  his  youth 
in  his  native  state  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools,  completing  a  course  of  study  in  the  high 
school  at  Marion.  In  1891,  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  in  Big 
Timber,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Big 
Timber  National  Bank,  remaining  with  that  institu- 
tion until  January,  1898,  when  he  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  deputy  recorder  of  Sweet 
Grass  county,  having  been  appointed  thereto  the 
preceding  December.  This  position  Mr.  Geiger 
retained  until  November,  1900,  when  he  was  elected 
county  treasurer.  He  has  administered  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  the  county  with  much  ability.  In 
politics  Mr.  Geiger  gives  his  support  to  the  Repub- 
lican party;  fraternally  he  holds  membership  in 
the  local  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which 
he  holds  the  office  of  chancellor  commander.  On 
October  4,  1894,  Mr.  Geiger  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Jennie  Conklin,  daughter  of  Aaron 
Conklin,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  which  beautiful 
City  of  the  Straits  she  was  born.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Geiger  have  one  son,  Master  Harold,  who  was  born 
November  29,  1896. 


U  TILLIAM  ALLEN  HENSLEY.— The  son  of 
VV  Louis  H.  Hensley,  a  Methodist  minister 
who  removed  to  Kentucky  from  Mrginia  when  a 
young  man  and  was  there  married  to  Miss  Clarissa 


Powell  and  became  the  father  of  nine  children,  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  our  subject,  William 
Allen  Hensley,  the  sixth  of  the  nine,  started  in  life 
with  very  brilliant  financial  prospects.  He  did, 
however,  secure  a  good  education,  attending  the 
public  schools  regularly,  and  afterward  graduated 
from  Williamstown  College  in  1854  when  he  was 
nineteen  years  old.  He  was  born  near  George- 
town, Scott  county,  Ky.,  April  30,  1835.  On  lay- 
ing aside  his  text  books  Mr.  Hensley  began 
teaching  school  near  his  home ;  but  after  spending 
two  years  at  the  business  he  removed  to  Missouri 
and  there  engaged  in  merchandising  with  an  uncle. 
After  a  time  he  again  went  to  teaching,  and  be- 
came principal  of  the  high  school  at  Richmond, 
Ray  county,  Mo.,  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  he  went  into  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
state  and  was  successfully  engaged  in  the  stock 
commission  business  with  Martin  J.  Clark  until 
1862.  On  account  of  the  Civil  war  he  sold  his  in- 
terests and  came  to  Montana,  making  the  trip 
across  the  plains  and  having  a  number  of  skir- 
mishes with  the  Indians  on  the  way,  but  escaping 
serious  consequences.  He  was  captain  of  the 
train,  and  landed  it  safely  in  Alder  gulch  in  the  fall 
of  1862.  Mr.  Hensley  first  began  business  as  a 
grocer  in  Virginia  City,  but  after  a  few  months 
sold  out  and  engaged  in  placer  mining  in  Alder 
gulch.  From  there  he  went  to  Diamond  City  and 
followed  the  same  business  at  that  point ;  later  at 
French  gulch,  and  landed  finally  at  German  gulch 
in  1865,  and  there  continued  mining  for  four  years. 
In  1869  he  sold  out  and  bought  a  large  stock 
ranch  in  Deer  Lodge  valley,  and  gave  his  attention 
to  the  stock  business  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred January  2,  1893.  While  conducting  the 
stock  farm  he  also  made  investments  in  real  estate 
in  Butte  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  state.  He 
managed  all  his  business  with  skill  and  diligence, 
giving  close  attention  to  all  its  details,  and  was 
\-ery  prosperous. 

In  political  relations  Mr.  Hensley  was  a  Demo- 
crat, and  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  success 
of  his  party.  He  was  married  in  Missouri  No- 
vember 10,  1868,  to  Miss  Luvina  J.  Hancock,  of 
that  state,  and  they  traveled  through  the  southern 
states  until  the  spring  of  1869,  when  they  came  to 
Alontana.  Both  were  members  of  the  Methodist 
church.  They  have  seven  children  living,  namely : 
Stephen  Kavanaugh,  William  Caples,  Claude  Mar- 
vin, Thomas  Hubert,  Oleta  Edmonia.  now  Mrs. 
William  Maxey,  of  Bozeman  :  Edwin  Emmett.  and 
Rossie  Evelyn ;  another  son.  George  Emory,  is  de- 
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ceased.  The  parents  of  Mrs.  Hensley  were 
Stephen  K.  and  Ivy  (Roberts)  Hancock,  the 
former  a  native  of  Tennessee,  and  the  latter  of 
Kentucky.  They  removed  to  Missouri  in  their 
early  married  Hfe,  where  the  father  followed  farm- 
ing and  stockraising  until  his  death  in  1891.  They 
had  nine  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  Hensley  was  the 
sixth. 


DANIEL  J.  HENNESSY.— However  much 
there  may  be  in  circumstances  or  training  in 
the  making  of  a  man's  career,  no  thoughtful  man 
would  seek  to  set  bounds  to  their  sway ;  the  germ 
of  the  spreading  oak  is  in  the  acorn  from  which 
It  springs.  These  truisms  may  well  be  applied  to 
Daniel  J.  Hennessy  of  Butte,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive, successful  and  enterprising  merchants  of 
the  entire  northwest.  Mr.  Hennessy  was  born  in 
September,  1854,  at  Frederickton,  New  Brunswick, 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  began  his  educa- 
tion at  a  collegiate  school  in  that  province.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  left  school  and  determined 
to  begin  the  battle  of  life  for  himself,  which  he  did 
by  accepting  employment  in  a  grocery  store  for 
a  time  and  then  in  a  dry  goods  store,  which  was 
more  to  his  taste  and  in  which  he  remained  until 
the  western  fever  became  epidemic  throughout  the 
land,  and  attacked  him  as  it  did  thousands  of 
others.  In  1879  he  came  to  Montana,  arriving  at 
Helena  in  April  and  remained  a  month,  after 
which  he  visited  Butte,  where  he  secured  a  position 
of  importance  and  responsibility  with  E.  L.  Bon- 
ner &  Co.,  and  soon  demonstrated  his  capacity 
and  business  tact.  In  the  fall  of  1866  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy began  business  for  himself  by  organizing  the 
firm  of  D.  J.  Hennessy  &  Co.,  and  starting  an 
establishment  on  Main  street,  above  Broadway, 
moving  soon  after  to  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Granite.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  entirely  suc- 
cessful, the  business  expanding  with  such  rapidity 
and  regularity  that  in  less  than  three  years  an  en- 
largement of  its  scope  and  rearrangement  of  its 
status  was  required.  In  the  summer  of  1889  the 
firm  was  incorporated  with  a  paid-up  capital  stock 
of  $250,000  under  the  title  of  the  D.  J.  Hennessy 
Mercantile  Company,  and  thus  with  enlarged 
facilities  this  new  company  started  out  with  every 
indication  of  prosperity.  But  alas  for  human 
hopes!  On  Sunday,  September  29,  1889,  a  dis- 
astrous fire  which  started  at  the  corner  of  Granite 


and  Utah  streets  in  a  few  minutes  consumed  in 
its  ravenous  holocaust  his  entire  building  and 
stock  of  goods,  valued  at  more  than  $125,000.  He 
was  able,  however,  to  save  his  books,  and  they 
were  in  such  excellent  shape  that  the  full  insurance 
he  carried  was  promptly  paid  by  every  company 
concerned  without  hesitation  or  quibble.  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  he  had  erected  and  completely 
stocked  a  fine  new  building  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  and  presented  to  his  patrons  a  collection  of 
commodities  which  for  extent,  richness,  variety, 
quality  and  comprehensiveness,  surpassed  any 
shown  in  the  state.  His  pluck  and  enterprise 
brought  due  reward  in  a  business  triumph  which 
is  one  of  the  notable  mercantile  achievements  of 
the  section  and  the  time,  proving  him  to  be  in  fact 
as  he  is  in  name,  the  Merchant  Prince  of  Montana 
and  the  northwest. 

In  November  of  that  year  he  was  elected  as  a 
Democrat  to  the  first  state  senate  of  Montana, 
and  in  the  distribution  of  terms  he  drew  the  short 
one.  The  next  year  he  was  re-elected  for  a  full 
term  of  four  years,  and  gave  his  constituents  good 
service  for  half  the  term,  being  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  mines  and  mining,  and  a  member  of 
the  finance  and  other  important  committees  in  the 
body.  After  serving  his  party  faithfully  for  a  year 
or  more  he  resigned  his  official  position,  and  has 
since  devoted  his  attention  exclusively  to  his 
enormous  business,  which  is  enough  to  occupy  the 
mind  and  reward  the  industry  of  any  man.  The 
corporation  over  which  he  presides,  and  of  which 
he  is  the  direct  personal  manager,  completed  a 
handsome  new  six-story  building  in  October,  1898, 
retaining  for  storage  purposes  four  stories  and  the 
basement.  The  building  is  88x200  feet,  and 
houses  one  of  the  most  elaborate,  systematic, 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory  department  stores 
in  the  western  states.  Its  stock  is  valued  at  half 
a  million  dollars.  The  company  has  a  branch 
store  at  Centreville  and  another  large  department 
store  at  Anaconda.  Of  all  this  gigantic  business, 
with  its  wide  and  varied  ramifications,  Mr.  Hen- 
nessy is  the  presiding  genius,  the  real  inspiration 
and  vital  breath ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  con- 
ducts it  all  and  the  uniform  success  which  attends 
his  efforts  are  proofs,  strong  and  impressive,  of  his 
wonderful  endowment  for  mercantile  affairs.  He 
is,  moreover,  as  highly  esteemed  in  private  life  for 
his  numerous  manly  virtues  and  social  attractions 
as  he  is  in  commercial  circles  for  his  superior  qual- 
ifications in  the  domain  of  business. 
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pHARLES  S.  HEFFERLIN.  — In  connection 
y-/  with  the  upbuilding  and  progress  of  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  Livingston,  there  is  no  man  more  promi- 
nent and  who  has  contributed  in  greater  measure 
than  Mr.  Hefiferlin.  He  was  born  on  February 
5,  1856,  in  Leavenworth  county,  Kan.,  the  son  of 
Martin  and  Louise  Ann  (Humphrey)  Hefiferlin, 
the  former  born  in  Loraine,  France,  now  Ger- 
many, and  the  latter  in  Ohio.  Martin  Hefiferlin, 
on  his  emigration,  located  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
whence  he  removed  to  Weston,  Mo.,  and  thence  to 
Wyandotte,  Kan.,  practically  a  suburb  of  Kansas 
City,  and  here  he  was  a  merchant  until  his  death. 
His  widow  passed  away  at  Livingston,  Mont.,  in 
March,  1901.  Of  their  six  sons  and  one  daughter, 
Charles  was  the  third  son.  He  came  to  Montana 
in  1882,  and  the  remainder  of  the  family  later  lo- 
cated also  in  Livingston. 

Charles  S.  Hefiferlin  passed  his  boyhood  days  in 
Wyandotte,  Kan.,  where  he  graduated  in  the  high 
school  with  the  class  of  1872.  He  then  for  three 
years  held  a  responsible  position  in  the  local  post- 
ofifice,  and  then  was  for  three  years  more  the  chief 
clerk  in  the  Wyandotte  ofifice  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railroad,  after  which  he  was  promoted  to  a  posi- 
tion at  Ellis,  Kan.,  where  he  continued  three  years, 
and  then  held  a  similar  position  in  Denver,  Colo., 
for  an  ecjual  time,  his  efificient  services  having  in- 
sured these  consecutive  promotions.  He  next  be- 
came cashier  in  the  freight  office  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  at  Billings,  Mont.,  where  he  lo- 
cated in  the  summer  of  1882,  and  was  later  agent  of 
the  road  at  Custer.  In  1883  he  came  to  Livingston 
in  a  similar  capacity,  holding  the  ofifice  for  five 
years,  and  manifesting  a  lively  interest  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  town,  in  whose  future  prominence 
he  had  such  confidence  that  he  made  liberal  invest- 
ments in  local  reaUy.  In  the  fall  of  1888  Mr.  Hef- 
ferlin  opened  the  Merchants'  Bank,  as  owner  and 
cashier,  which  is  one  of  the  solid  and  popular 
banking  institutions  of  the  state. 

In  1884  Mr.  Hefiferlin  erected  the  Hefiferlin 
Block,  one  of  the  city's  finest  business  buildings, 
and  in  1892  he  erected  the  opera  house,  which  is  of 
modern  design  and  equipments  and  has  not  lacked 
for  appreciation  from  the  local  public.  His  enter- 
prise in  forwarding  the  substantial  upbuilding  of 
the  city  has  had  still  farther  ramifications,  since 
he  has,  at  different  times,  erected  twelve  stores  on 
Main  street,  while  in  1898  he  built  and  equipped 
the  Livingston  flour  mills,  fitted  with  the  most 
modern  appliances  and  contributing  in  marked  de- 


gree to  the  industrial  activities  of  Livingston.  He 
is  honored  as  one  of  the  representative  men  of  the 
city  and  his  popularity  is  due  to  his  well  directed 
efiforts  and  upright  life.  In  politics  he  gives  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  party,  and  for  the  past 
four  years  he  has  been  a  valued  member  of  the 
city  council,  while  he  has  rendered  efficient  service 
on  the  board  of  education  for  eight  years.  On 
August  13,  1887,  Mr.  Hefferlin  married  with  Miss 
Florence  M.  Holliday,  born  in  Winterset,  Iowa, 
the  daughter  of  Samuel  L.  Holliday,  of  whom  spe- 
cific mention  is  made  on  another  page  of  this  work, 
and  this  union  has  produced  two  children,  Charles 
Holliday  and  Marie. 


pHARLES  R.  HENDERSON.— Among  the 
V->  popular  and  progressive  young  farmers  and 
stockgrowers  of  Choteau  county  is  numbered  Mr. 
Henderson,  who  has  attained  success  in  the  pro- 
ductive industries  of  the  state.  He  is  a  native  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  Scottish  origin. 
He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Frontenac  on  March 
2,  1867,  the  son  of  William  Henderson,  who  was 
also  born  in  the  same  county,  where  he  made  his 
home  for  the  greater  portion  of  h's  life.  In  1886 
he  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  the  district  of  the 
Bear  Paw  mountains  in  Choteau  county,  and  was 
here  engaged  in  stockraising  for  about  two  years, 
later  turning  his  attention  to  freighting  in  various 
sections  of  the  Rock  mountain  region.  He  died  in 
Flathead  county  in  1890.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Lovina  Clixby,  was  likewise  born  in 
Frontenac  county,  Canada,  and  she  died  in  the  city 
of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  in  1892. 

Charles  R.  Henderson  received  educational  dis- 
cipline in  the  public  schools  of  Leeds  county, 
Ontario,  Canada,  where  he  remained  until  1882, 
when  he  made  his  way  into  the  northwest  territory, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  teaming  until  1885,  when 
he  crossed  the  international  boundary  into  North 
Dakota,  and  was  employed  in  that  state  for  two 
years,  coming  to  Choteau  county,  Mont.,  on  Janu- 
ary 17,  1887.  Within  the  following  3'ear  he  took 
up  a  tract  of  land  at  the  head  of  Peoples  creek, 
disposing  of  this  in  1890  and  removing  to  the  town 
of  Egan,  Flathead  county,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  the  hotel  business  for  one  year.  For  several 
years  thereafter  Mr.  Henderson  was  engaged  in 
stockraising  on  Black  coulee  on  the  southeast  side 
of  the   Bear  Paw  mountains,   and   in    1895  he  lo- 
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cated  on  his  present  ranch,  which  is  eligibly  situ- 
ated on  Birch  creek,  near  the  little  postoffice  village 
of  Warrick;  Here  he  has  made  good  improvements 
and  is  being  duly  prospered,  giving  his  attention 
to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  also  having  a  portion 
of  his  ranch  under  efifective  cultivation.  He  here 
owns  320  acres  of  land,  and  is  known  as  one  of 
the  enterprising  and  public-spirited  young  men  of 
his  section.  He  is  unwavering  in  his  support  of 
the  Republican  party,  in  whose  cause  he  has  been 
an  active  worker.  From  1895  unti'  1897.  inclusive, 
Mr.  Henderson  was  incumbent  of  the  office  of 
deputy  surveyor  of  Choteau  count}-. 


HENRY  BRUNDY.— While  too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  praise  of  the  settled  populations 
whose  enterprise,  energy  and  thrift  build  up  new 
cities,  communities  and  state  in  the  wilderness,  full 
faith  and  credit  must  be  given  to  the  pioneer 
pathfinders  who  go  ahead  and  blaze  the  way.  They 
are  the  advance  guard — the  scouts,  so  to  speak 
— of  civilization.  They  are  men  of  courage,  of 
resources,  of  good  physique,  of  good  sense,  and  of 
a  sublime  audacity  of  faith.  To  this  class  belongs 
the  now  venerable  and  highly  esteemed  Henry 
Brundy,  of  near  Butte,  who  has  borne  his  full 
share  of  the  labor  and  service  in  the  cause  of  de- 
veloping the  great  northwest,  and  wears  on  his 
person  many  marks  of  the  burden. 

Air.  Brundy  was  born  February  22,  1826,  near 
St.  Charles,  Mo.,  a  son  of  John  H.  and  Mary 
(Stoub)  Brundy,  natives  of  Germany,  who  came 
to  the  United  States  early  in  the  century,  where 
the  father  established  a  large  coopering  business. 
Both  died  at  East  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  century.  Our  subject  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  and  the  Catholic  parochial 
school  at  St.  Charles,  and  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Alton,  111.,  and  about  four  years  later  to  Ed- 
wardsville,  111.,  and  there  worked  with  his  father  at 
coopering.  In  1843  they  removed  to  East  St. 
Louis,  started  the  same  business  and  conducted  it 
on  an  extensive  scale  until  they  were  washed  out 
by  the  Mississippi  flood  of  1844.  He  then  went 
down  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  and  for  two 
years  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  journeyman,  mak- 
ing barrels  for  the  government,  as  it  was  during 
the  time  of  the  Mexican  war  and  there  was  great 
demand  for  such  articles ;  but  in  1846  he  returned 
to  East  St.  Louis,  and  joined  his  father  who  had 
again   started  the   business   there.      He   remained 


with  his  father  about  a  year,  and  then  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business  with  his  brother-in-law 
for  two  years,  but  being  burned  out,  he  went  to 
Peru,  111.,  and  opened  a  grocery  store,  continuing 
in  the  business  until  the  gold  excitement  of  1848 
set  the  whole  country  wild  and  even  ruffled  the 
financial  and  business  waters  of  foreign  lands. 
He  joined  the  argonauts  of  1849  '^y  g^^^ting  to- 
gether an  outfit  and  becoming  a  part  of  the  Dixon 
train  of  forty-two  wagons,  being  the  second  train 
leaving  St.  Joseph.  They  h&d  many  contests  with 
the  Indians  and  some  narrow  escapes  from  serious 
disaster,  but  reaching  the  land  of  gold  in  July, 
Mr.  Brundy  at  once  went  to  work  at  placer  min- 
ing, at  which  he  made  considerable  money.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  his  stay  in  California  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  on  Weaver  creek 
near  Hangtown.  He  then  sold  out  his  business 
and  returned  to  his  former  home  at  East  St. 
Louis.  There  he  started  a  hotel  and  livery  busi- 
ness which  proved  to  be  so  profitable  that  he  de- 
termined to  erect  a  hotel  of  his  own,  and  did  so  at 
a  cost  of  $140,000.  This  he  conducted  for  two 
years,  and  in  i860  leased  it  and  joined  the  Pike's 
Peak  stampede.  About  two  years  later,  however, 
the  hotel  burned,  with  little  insurance.  When  he 
reached  the  Peak  he  began  operations  in  mining 
and  also  in  a  mercantile  enterprise,  both  of  which 
he  continued  for  two  years,  when  he  again  returned 
to  his  old  home.  In  the  spring  of  1862  he  came 
up  the  Missouri  on  the  first  boat  that  ever  came 
as  far  as  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  bought  horses,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Bitter  Root  valley,  went  down  to 
Hell  Gate  canyon,  on  to  Gold  creek,  then  down 
to  Missoula,  across  the  river  and  up  to  old  Fort 
Owens,  where  they  stopped  for  awhile.  From 
there  he  made  his  way  by  easy  stages  to  within 
about  eight  miles  of  Hamilton,  thence  to  Pioneer 
gulch,  where  he  remained  until  early  winter,  and 
finally  to  Bannack,  where  he  went  to  mining,  and 
built  the  first  house  in  the  town— the  house  in 
which  the  First  territorial  legislature  of  Montana 
held  its  sessions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Vigil- 
antes, and  one  of  the  leaders  who  took  part  in 
ridding  the  country  of  the  notorious  Plummer 
and  his  outlaw  associates.  While  at  Bannack  he 
discovered  some  rich  quartz  mines,  and  return- 
ing to  St.  Louis  he  brought  up  the  first  quartz 
mill,  consisting  of  a  crusher  and  steam  engine, 
and  the  first  steam  sawmill  ever  brought  into 
the  territory.  With  these  he  was  enabled  to  carry 
on  a  very  profitable  business  along  two  lines — 
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quartz  mining  and  lumbering.  He  furnished  by 
means  of  his  sawmill  the  lumber  used  in  all  the 
early  houses  built  in  Virginia  City,  and  started 
the  enduring  industry  of  quartz  mining,  where  it 
had  been  previously  unknown,  with  the  eight- 
stamp  quartz  mill  that  is  still  in  operation  at 
Burlington.  Mr.  Brundy  also  furnished  the  lum- 
ber for  the  first  houses  in  Butte,  all  frame  build- 
ings in  those  days,  his  lumber  yard  being  where 
Gans  &  Klein's  store  now  stands  on  Main  street, 
and  in  charge  of  Dr.  Ford,  who  was  Butte's  first 
postmaster.  He  continued  in  the  lumber  business 
until  about  seven  years  ago,  and  since  then  has 
resided  near  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  that  leads 
to  Columbia  gardens,  being  still  engaged  in  min- 
ing. He  has  been  eminently  successful  in  all  his 
business  ventures,  but  the  reason  is  plain  and 
obvious.  Nature  endowed  him  with  a  clear  vision, 
a  positive  character,  a  defiant  courage  and  ex- 
cellent judgment,  and  he  has  not  folded  his  talents 
in  a  napkin,  but  used  them  with  skill  and  diligence. 
In  the  wide  range  of  his  movements  and  activities, 
he  has,  of  course,  been  exposed  to  many  dangers 
and  perils  from  fire  and  flood,  from  storm  and 
cold,  from  wild  beasts  and  savage  men;  and  he 
bears  on  his  body  many  scars  of  his  encounters 
with  them  all. 

Mr.  Brundy  was  married  in  1884  to  Miss  Sarah 
Carver,  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  daughter  of  James 
and  Amelia  ,  (Carter)  Carver,  also  Virginians  by 
birth.  She  was  the  third  of  their  six  children. 
In  politics  Mr.  Brundy  is  a  Democrat,  and  has 
always  taken  an  active  part  in  public  afifairs,  not- 
withstanding the  numerous  and  exacting  business 
cares  which  have  occupied  his  mind  through  life. 
While  in  East  St.  Louis  he  was  captain  of  a 
military  company,  and  wherever  he  has  lived  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  of  positive  con- 
victions and  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his 
community.  In  this  spirit,  and  as  a  matter  of 
business  thrift  as  well,  he  has  extensive  holdings 
and  dealings  in  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Butte, 
notably  in  the  Park  City  addition.  Notwithstand- 
ing, and  perhaps  in  consequence  of,  his  very  active 
and,  it  might  be  said,  rugged,  outdoor  life,  Mr. 
Brundy  is  still  hale  and  vigorous,  although  the 
snows  of  seventy-five  winters  have  whitened  his 
hair,  but  the  recollections  of  three-quarters  of  a 
century  enrich  his  mind  and  enliven  his  entertain- 
ing conversation.  He  has  borne  the  heat  and  bur- 
den of  the  day,  and  is  now  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  milder  glories  of  its  evening,  serene  in  the 


consciousness  of  having  spent  an  upright  life  and 
contributed  his  due  portion  to  the  welfare  of  his 
kind ;  and  secure,  also,  in  the  high  respect  and 
cordial  regard  of  all  who  have  the  pleasure  and  the 
benefit  of  an  acquaintance  with  him. 


pEORGE  HENEAULT.  —  From  his  native 
VJ  home  in  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  was  born 
on  July  4,  1837,  to  that  of  his  present  activity  and 
usefulness  at  the  Columbia  Gardens  at  Butte, 
Mont.,  George  Heneault  has  come  through  a 
varied  and  serviceable  experience  which  prepared 
him  well  for  the  duties  of  life  in  almost  any  field. 
His  parents  were  Sylvis  and  Olive  Heneault,  also 
natives  of  Montreal,  from  whence  they  removed  to 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  later  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where 
the  father  is  now  living  at  the  age  of  ninety-two 
years.  Mr.  Heneault  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  removing  with  his  par- 
ents to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  in  1861,  and  the  next  year 
going  to  Omaha,  Neb.,  where  he  was  employed  in 
the  construction  department  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad  until  1866.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  he 
came  to  Montana,  and,  locating  at  Alder  gulch, 
year  there  in  mining.  In  1868  he  was  mining  and 
freighting  at  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  in  1869  was  min- 
ing on  Cedar  creek,  Missoula  county,  Mont.  In 
1872  he  went  t'o  the  Crow's  Nest  in  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  county  and  buih  a  store  and  remained 
there  two  years  mining  and  merchandising.  From 
1874  to  1877  he  carried  the  mail  from  Missoula  to 
Forest  City,  and  from  1877  to  1882  conducted  a 
restaurant  and  hotel  at  Missoula.  From  1882  to 
1884  he  had  the  contract  for  carrying  the  mail 
from  Missoula  to  Cedar  Creek  and  from  Missoula 
to  Horse  Plains.  In  1884  he  removed  to  Butte, 
where  he  has  since  been  interested  in  mines  and 
mining,  having  some  promising  claims  in  the 
Highland  district,  in  1899  he  was  made  deputy 
sheriff  and  stationed  at  the  Columbia  Gardens  in 
the  suburbs  of  Butte,  and  since  then  has  had 
charge  of  that  institution.  He  is  a  Republican  in 
politics ;  in  fraternal  relations  a  Freemason,  hold- 
ing membership  in  the  lodge  at  Missoula.  He 
was  married  at  Missoula  in  1881  to  Miss  Ora  Lee 
Reno,  who  was  born  in  that  city  in  1857,  and  died 
there  in  1884,  leaving  one  child,  George  A. 
Heneault.  Mr.  Heneault  in  business  and  in  pri- 
vate life  has  so  demeaned  himself  as  to  win  and 
hold  the  regard  and  esteem  of  his  fellowmen  and 
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the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  who  know  him. 
He  is  a  faithful  officer,  and  has  been  an  energetic 
and  conscientious  worker  in  whatever  line  of  in- 
dustry that  has  engaged  his  attention,  exhibiting 
the  best  traits  of  good  and  useful  citizenship. 


LUCIAN  VV.  HEATH.— A  resident  for  thirteen 
years  among  the  people  of  Montana,  Lucian 
Wells  Heath,  of  the  real  estate  and  insurance  firm 
of  Piatt  &  Heath,  doing  business  in  the  Pittsburg 
Block,  may  properly  be  regarded  as  a  representa- 
tive citizen.  He  was  born  at  Jafifrey,  Cheshire 
county,  N.  H.,  October  21,  1867.  In  his  ancestry 
the  blood  of  the  Scotch  Highlander  is  mingled 
with  that  of  English  origin.  The  family  of  his 
father,  Eleazer  Heath,  were  of  the  latter  and  that 
of  his  mother,  Mary  M.  Gilmore,  were  of  the 
former.  Our  subject's  parents,  however,  were  na- 
tives of  New  Hampshire,  where  they  spent  their 
lives;  the  mother  there  passing  away  February  i, 
1899,  and  the  father  still  a  resident  of  the  state, 
although  retired  from  the  active  pursuits  of  life, 
and  enjoying  in  its  calm  and  mellow  evening,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four,  the  fruits  of  his  long  and 
successful  labors. 

Mr.  Heath  was  reared  atnong  the  granite  hills 
of  his  native  state,  began  his  education  in  its  ex- 
cellent public  schools,  passing  to  the  high  schools 
at  Andover  and  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  and  rounding 
it  out  by  a  special  course  at  Cannon's  Commercial 
College,  Lawrence,  Mass.  On  leaving  school  he 
determined  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  great  west, 
coming  to  Montana  and  locating  at  Helena,  July 
6,  1888.  The  first  year  was  practically  one  of  ob- 
servation, prospecting  for  a  business  agreeable  to 
his  tastes  and  suited  to  his  faculties.  Having  de- 
termined that  real  estate  presented  proper  oppor- 
tunity, he  began  business  in  that  line  with  vigor 
and  a  manifest  determination  to  succeed.  In  1891 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  George  H.  Piatt  in 
the  real  estate  and  insurance  business,  which  has 
been  agreeable,  profitable  and  lasting,  it  being  now 
in  full  activity,  with  a  larger  and  more  remunera- 
tive patronage  than  ever  before.  The  firm  repre- 
sents eleven  insurance  companies  and  has  more 
than  300  tenants  in  properties  it  has  to  rent.  It 
conducts  the  leading  business  of  the  kind  in  the 
county,  and  is  continually  increasing  its  clientage. 

While  Mr.  Heath  has  given  to  his  business  all 
necessary  attention,  permitting  nothing  to  inter- 
fere with  its  demands,  he  has  found  time  to  take 


an  active  and  useful  interest  in  public  affairs  and 
contribute  his  share  of  efifort  and  wisdom  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community  in  general.  In  the 
spring  of  1901  he  was  elected  alderman  from  the 
Fifth  ward  to  the  city  council.  In  that  Dody  he  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  streets  and  alleys, 
and  as  such  lets  no  demand  for  improvement  or 
claim  for  redress  of  a  grievance  go  by  without  the 
most  thorough  investigation  and  intelligent  action. 
He  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Helena 
Improvement  Society,  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Helena  Business  Men's  Association.  These 
positions  give  further  scope  to  the  energies  of  his 
progressive  spirit,  and  aid  him  in  rendering 
additional  service  to  the  people  of  the  city  and 
vicinity.  Mr.  Heath  was  married  September, 
189s,  to  Miss  Mary  Johnson,  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  a  daughter  of  George  and  Emma  (Collis) 
Johnson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heath  have  one  son — 
Howard  Wells  Heath,  who  is  five  years  old.  They 
are  members  of  the  Congregational  church,  of 
which  Mr.  Heath  has  long  been  a  trustee. 


JOSEPH  HIRSHBERG.— One  of  the  early 
J  pioneers  of  Montana,  and  prominent  and  emi- 
nently successful  in  several  lines  of  mercantile  and 
industrial  activity,  Mr.  Hirshberg  has  borne  his 
full  share  of  the  burdens  and  privations  of  frontier 
life,  and  has  achieved  a  large  measure  of  business 
distinction  and  prosperity.  He  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Posen,  Germany,  January  28,  1847. 
His  parents  were  also  natives  of  Germany,  and 
died  in  that  country;  his  father  was  a  prosperous 
merchant.  There  were  six  children  in  the  family, 
Joseph  being  the  first  born.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  land  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  when  he  came  to  America,  landing  in 
New  York,  where  he  remained  only  a  short  time. 
He  went  to  California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  in  April,  1863,  locating  at  La  Porte, 
Sierra  county,  and  was  employed  as  a  clerk  and 
salesman  in  a  dry  goods  store.  After  a  few 
months  he  began  traveling  through  the  country, 
selling  dry  goods,  his  main  object  being  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  language  and  ways  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  1864,  in  company  with  a  friend,  he  started 
with  a  team  for  Salt  Lake  City,  taking  a  stock  of 
dry  goods,  which  they  sold  along  the  way.  His 
intention  was  to  engage  in  busmess  in  the  Salt 
Lake  countrv,  which  thev  reached  after  months  of 
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hardship  and  danger,  passing  through  the  deserts 
of  Nevada,  and  also  through  Virginia  City,  Austin 
and  other  places  in  that  state.  In  the  winter  of 
'1864  he  opened  a  general  store  at  Smithfield, 
Cache  valley,  Utah,  and  conducted  it  for  a  year, 
but  with  indifferent  success,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  disposed  of  it  to  a  Mormon  institute  doing 
business  there.  In  1866  he  joined  the  Salmon 
river  stampede,  landing  at  Salmon  City  in  the 
spring  with  a  train  of  Utah  produce  and  staple 
groceries,  for  which,  however,  he  found  no  profit- 
able market,  as  numbers  of  the  people  had  no 
money.  He  disposed  of  his  stock  at  a  considera- 
ble loss,  purchased  with  what  capital  he  had  left 
five  six-mule  teams  for  freighting  purposes,  and 
opened  connection  between  Montana  and  Salt 
Lake  City.  Not  liking  the  business  he  disposed  of 
his  teams  at  good  profit  in  1867,  and  opened  a  gen- 
eral store  at  Lincoln  gulch,  Mont.,  in  partnership 
with  Louie  Caro.  They  continued  this  enterprise 
with  success  until  the  Coeur  d'Alene  stampede  oc- 
curred, in  1870,  when  they  removed  their  goods  to 
Cedar  creek,  Missoula  county,  and  there  started 
a  store.  Remaining  until  1874  they  sold  out  and 
Mr.  Hirshberg  came  to  Helena,  and  was  employed 
a  short  time  as  a  clerk  and  bookkeeper  in  a  dry 
goods  store.  In  1875  he  went  to  Flathead  Lake 
and  engaged  in  the  cattle  and  a  mercantile  busi- 
ness, which  he  continued  until  1878,  winning  suc- 
cess although  seriously  handicapped  by  the  low 
prices  of  cattle  and  the  hard  winters  on  the  ranges. 
Not  finding  Flathead  a  good  cattle  country  he  dis- 
posed of  his  mercantile  business  and  took  his  cat- 
tle and  a  lot  of  horses  across  the  mountains  into 
Canada,  arriving  there  at  the  time  the  Dominion 
government  was  making  a  treaty  with  the  Black- 
feet  Indians.  He  sold  his  horses  to  the  Indians 
and  his  cattle  to  the  settlers.  He  returned  to  Hel- 
ena in  1878,  and  the  same  year  took  a  trip  to  New 
York  city,  and  while  there  met  and  married  ]Miss 
Eva  Davis,  his  present  wife,  who  was  born  in 
Posen,  Germany,  April  i,  1857,  which  was  also  his 
birthplace,  with  whom  he  was  united  on  January 
5,  1879.  During  this  trip  he  also  formed  a  part- 
nership with  A.  Nathan,  now  a  prominent  mer- 
chant at  Great  Falls,  and  together  they  purchased 
a  large  stock  of  goods,  which  they  shipped  by  rail 
to  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  and  from  there  by  steamer  up 
the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton,  where  he  arrived 
in  May,  1879,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  busi- 
ness partner.  They  opened  a  store  on  Front 
street  in  Fort  Benton,  and  continued  operations 


until  1887,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved  I)y 
mutual  consent,  and  Mr.  Nathan  went  into  liusi- 
ness  in  Butte,  Mr.  Hirshberg  remaining  at  Fort 
Benton  until  1889.  During  this  period  he  pur- 
chased of  Burd  &  Armstrong  a  general  store  at 
Choteau,  now  the  county  seat  of  Teton  county, 
and  after  1889  closed  out  his  business  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton and  removed  the  remnant  of  merchandise  to 
Choteau,  dividing  his  attention  there  between  his 
mercantile  interests  and  the  sheep  business,  be- 
ing unusually  successful  in  both  ventures.  His 
brother  Julius  joined  him  in  the  store  in  1889,  ^t"' 
taking  full  charge  of  it  in  1890,  gave  Mr.  Hirsh- 
berg a  better  opportunity  to  devote  his  attention 
to  the  stock  business.  In  1894  they  opened  an 
additional  store  at  Dupuyer,  Teton  county,  in 
which  their  cousin,  Carl  Harris,  also  joined  them 
and  took  the  active  management  of  the  enterprise 
upon  himself.  In  1890  Mr.  Hirshberg  engaged  in 
extensive  sheepraising  and  woolgrowing,  on  what 
was  known  as  the  Belknap  Indian  reservation  in 
the  Bear  Paw  mountains.  The  government  hav- 
ing opened  this  territory  for  settlement  he  has 
purchased,  entered  and  leased  considerable  of  it, 
and  is  running  a  large  number  of  Rambouillet 
Merino  sheep  on  the  range.  In  1890  Mr.  Hirsh- 
berg bought  and  removed  to  his  present  beautiful 
home  on  Madison  avenue,  Helena,  his  principal 
reason  being  to  secure  good  educational  ad- 
vantages for  his  four  sons :  Edward,  born  at  Fort 
Benton,  April  10,  1880;  Sidney,  born  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton, June  12,  1881  ;  Mortimer,  born  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton, June  27,  1883;  and  Frank,  born  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton, April  I,   1889. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hirshberg  is  a  Republican,  but 
has  never  been  an  active  partisan.  Fraternally  he 
belongs  to  King  Solomon's  Masonic  Lodge, of  Hel- 
ena ;  and  in  religious  affiliation  is  connected  with 
Temple  Emanu-El,  of  which  his  wife  is  also  a  mem- 
ber. He  is  still  in  vigorous  health  and  has  no  idea 
of  retiring  from  business  for  years  to  come.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  contemplating  an  enlargement 
of  his  enterprise  by  establishing  a  banking  house 
at  Choteau,  in  which  he  will  be  joined  by  his 
brother  Julius.  In  fact,  with  the  activity  of  mind, 
the  fertihty  of  resources,  the  fine  executive  ability, 
the  accurate  grasp  of  multitudinous  details  and  the 
restless  energy  of  spirit  which  have  made  him  a 
merchant  prince  and  given  him  such  a  command- 
ing position  throughout  the  business  world,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  be  idle  or  even  par- 
tially occupied,  he  being  one  of  the  creative  agen- 
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cies  who  must  see  their  productions  growing  and 
thriving  around  them,  and  must  be  doing  some- 
thing to  develop  or  improve  the  sphere  in  which 
they  Hve.  And  as  he  has  been  successful  and  en- 
terprising in  business,  so  are  he,  his  excellent  wife 
and  his  cultivated  sons  popular  and  potential  in 
social  life,  and  influential  for  good  in  every  industry 
which  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
and  the  elevation  of  their  fellows.  His  life  exam- 
ple is  a  force  that  can  not  die ;  but  in  its  actual,  tan- 
gible achievements,  will  endure  in  ever  expanding 
usefulness  when  he  shall  ha\e  ijassed  away. 


JAMES  HIGGINS.— Enlisted  in  ^h^  various  de- 
partments of  the  great  mining  industrj'  in 
Butte  is  an  army  of  workmen,  and  among  those 
placed  in  position  of  distinctive  trust  and  respon- 
sibility is  Mr.  Higgins,  superintendent  of  the  Bell 
mine,  who  directs  the  labors  of  a  large  corps  of  em- 
ployes. He  was  born  in  Worcestershire,  England, 
on  November  lo,  1856,  the  youngest  of  the  four 
children  of  James  and  Bridget  (Grififin)  Higgins, 
both  of  whom  were  born  in  Ireland,  whence  the 
father  removed  to  England  in  1848,  being  an  iron- 
worker. James  Higgins  attended  the  parochial 
schools  in  his  native  country  until  he  was  thirteen. 
when  he  obtained  employment  in  a  carpet  factory- 
for  a  time  and  then  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
about  one  year  at  the  brick  mason's  trade. 

In  1872  Mr.  Higgins  came  to  America,  locating 
in  Boston  until  1874,  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
worked  for  a  time  as  a  longshoreman  md  was 
later  a  patrolman  on  the  police  force  until  tlie 
centennial  year.  In  the  fall  of  1876  he  came  to 
Colorado  and  soon  went  to  the  Little  Cottonwood 
mining  district  in  Utah,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
mining,  and  thereafter  at  Silver  Reef,  in  southern 
Utah.  He  eventually  returned  to  his  former  lo- 
cation and  thence  came  to  Montana  in  1878, 
locating  at  Glendale,  Beaverhead  county,  being 
employed  in  the  old  Alice  mine  for  six  months, 
then  going  to  Wickes,  he  was  in  the  Alta  mine 
for  six  months  also.  From  there  he  came  to  Butte 
and  entered  the  employ  of  the  late  Marcus  Daly, 
and  was  identified  with  the  first  work  done  in  devel- 
ijping  the  Anaconda  mine.  He  later  was  connected 
with  the  Bell  mine,  of  which  he  became  foreman  in 
1890,  his  services  being  so  efficient  that  in  1894  he 
was  made  superintendent  in  which  position  he  has 


since  served,  being  recognized  as  an  able  executive 
and  one  particularly  fitted  for  the  office.  Mr. 
Higgins  has  himself  made  a  number  of  investments 
in  mining  properties,  owning  promising  claims  in 
I'lathead  and  Jeflferson  counties.  In  political  ad- 
herency  he  supports  the  Democratic  party,  and 
fraternally  he  belongs  to  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of 
the  Catholic  church,  under  whose  discipline  he 
received  his  early  educational  training. 

Mr.  Higgins  has  been  twice  married,  first  in 
July,  1876,  to  Miss  Kate  Durkin,  who  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  who  died  in  1883,  leaving  one  son, 
James  E.  On  January  6,  1892,  Mr.  Higgins  was 
again  married,  the  bride  being  Miss  Mary  Sullivan, 
born  in  Michigan,  the  daughter  of  Jeremiah  Sul- 
livan, one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana.  ^Ir.  Hig- 
gins' only  child,  James  E.,  is  a  young  man  of  dis- 
tinctive talent.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
June  17.  1877.  He  has  been  finely  educated,  first 
in  the  public  and  parochial  schools,  and  All  Hal- 
lows College,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  taking  also  a 
year's  course  in  St.  Mary's  College,  at  St.  Mary's, 
■Kansas.  In  1898  he  matriculated  in  the  department 
of  mining  engineering  at  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city,  where  he  will  graduate  as  a  member  of 
the  class  of  1902,  after  which  he  will  become 
actively  identified  with  the  management  of  work 
in  the  smelter  and  mines.  He  had  studied  survey- 
ing and  minor  mechanical  engineering  before 
entering  Columbia,  so  that  he  was  well  equipped 
for  continuing  his  technical  studies. 


WILLIAM  C.  HICKEY.— For  many  genera- 
tions the  ancestors  of  Mr.  Hickey  lived  in 
Ireland  and  contributed  to  its  advancement  and 
improvement.  His  parents,  Thomas  and  Kather- 
ine  Hickey,  emigrated  therefrom  in  1828,  settling 
in  New  York  state,  where  our  subject  was  born 
October  i,  1846.  The  father  was  a  prosperous 
farmer,  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  a  communicant 
of  the  Catholic  church.  They  were  the  parents  of 
eight  children,  of  whom  six  are  living,  namely: 
William  C,  Thomas,  Edward,  Michael.  Margaret 
and  Johanna.  The  father  died  in  1875,  and  tlie 
mother  in  1894. 

Mr.  Hickey's  educational  advantages  were  con- 
fined to  what  he  could  obtain  from  irregular  at- 
tendance at  the  district  school  in  his  neighborhood 
at  such  times  as  he  could  escape  the  exactions  of 
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necessary  toil.  He  assisted  his  parents  in  the 
arduous  requirements  of  rearing  the  famil}-  until 
1865,  wheii  he  came  west  as  far  as  Wisconsin, 
but  returned  to  the  east  after  a  brief  stay.  In  1868 
he  came  to  Montana  and  located  at  I'.utte,  where 
he  devoted  his  time  to  placer  mining-  until  1870, 
but  has  since  confined  his  operations  to  quartz 
mining.  Mr.  Hickey's  success  in  mining  has  been 
very  gratifying  to  him  and  his  friends,  and  he  has 
pursued  the  calling  with  a  singleness  of  purpose  and 
a  determined  perseverance  that  would  have  won 
Success  in  almost  any  line.  He  has  also  been 
largely  interested  in  real  estate  operations  that  have 
also  proved  successful,  seeming  to  have  that  rare 
combination  of  excellent  judgment  and  prompt 
action  which  make  a  good  business  man. 

On  July  16,  1876,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Matilda  White,  a  native  of  England.  They 
were  the  parents  of  three  children  ;  Nellie,  Frances 
and  Myrtle.  Mrs.  Hickey  died  September  28,  1884, 
after  eight  years  of  happy  wedded  life,  and  on 
August  22,  1888,  Mr.  Hickey  contracted  a  second 
marriage,  his  choice  being  Miss  Agnes  Moran,  a 
native  of  Montana  and  daughter  of  Patrick  and 
Katharine  Moran,  natives  of  Ireland,  who  came  to 
America  in  their  early  married  life,  locating  first  at 
Cincinnati  but  removing  to  Montana  in  1863.  The 
father  was  engaged  in  freighting  and  also  con- 
ducted a  hotel  on  the  road  to  Bozeman  and  Gallatin. 
In  both  occupations  he  was  fairly  successful.  Both 
parents  were  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
both  have  passed  into  eternal  life — the  father  in 
1888  and  the  mother  in  1896.  Mr.  Hickey,  by  his 
second  marriage,  is  the  father  of  six  children : 
William.  Edward,  Irene,  Benetia,  Flora  and  Zella. 
The  parents  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 
They  find  Montana  an  agreeable  place  to  live  in, 
and  are  as  well  esteemed  throughout  their  large 
circle  of  friends  and  the  community  in  general,  as 
they  have  been  successful  in  business  and  useful  to 
their  city  and  county. 


ANDREW  JACKSON  HUNTER,  M.  D.— This 
excellent  physician,  influential  citizen,  esteemed 
public  official  and  enterprising  business  man,  whose 
useful  life  closed  at  Bozeman  April  19,  189.4.  at  the 
age  of  seventv-eight,  was  born  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  YdL.,  March  18.  1816,  the  son  of  John 
Himter,  who  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1818.  His 
wife,    the    Doctor's    mother,    was    Sarah    Price,    a 


first  cousin  of  Gen.  Price,  conspicuous  on  the 
Confederate  side  in  the  Civil  war.  They  owned 
large  tracts  of  land  in  the  Horseshoe  bend  of  the 
Ohio  river  on  the  Kentucky  side,  and  John  Hunter 
died  there  early  in  the  'forties.  The  Doctor  was 
the  youngest  of  sixteen  children,  and  after  pre- 
liminary training  in  the  public  schools,  entered  the 
office  of  Dr.  Rogers,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he 
remained  four  or  five  years  and  then  took  a 
thorough  professional  course  at  a  good  medical  col- 
lege. After  completing  this  he  went  to  Louisiana  ' 
and  passed  five  years  in  the  prai-tice  of  his  pro- 
fession. About  1850  he  was  engaged  as  compan\- 
physician  by  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  having 
moved  into  Illinois  prior  to  that  time.  He  remained 
in  the  employ  of  this  company  until  1857.  He 
then  removed  to  Missouri  and  opened  an  office  in 
Warsaw,  where  he  remained  a  year,  but  returned 
to  Illinois  and  settled  at  Georgetown,  where  he 
built  up  a  very  large  practice.  In  1861  he  went 
back  to  Missouri  and  lived  in  the  town  of  Mexico 
until  1864.  when  he  started  for  Montana  by  way  of 
Nebraska  City,  going  up  the  North  Platte  and 
Wind  rivers  and  down  the  Rosebud  to  the  Yel- 
lowstone, then  up  the  Yellowstone  to  what  is  now 
known  as  Hunter's  Hot  Springs,  which  he  dis- 
covered in  July,  and  which  was  named  in  his  honor. 
At  that  time  the  country  was  so  thickly  peopled 
with  Indians  that  he  deemed  it  unsafe  to  remain  in 
that  neighborhood  and  removed  to  Bozeman  and 
soon  after  to  Virginia  City.  After  a  few  months 
he  changed  his  base  of  operations  to  Helena,  where 
he  remained  nearly  two  years.  During  all  this  time 
he  had  been  practicing  medicine,  but  in  1866,  being 
persuaded  by  the  gold  excitement  then  prevailing, 
he  went  to  Diamond  City,  and  there,  in  connection 
with  his  professional  labors,  he  engaged  in  mining. 
While  residing  there  he  was  appointed  probate 
judge  of  Meagher  county  by  Gov.  Smith,  and  in 
1869,  upon  removing  to  Bozeman.  he  was  appointed 
to  the  same  position  in  Gallatin  county  and  filled 
it  until  1871.  .\t  that  time  he  resigned  and  re- 
moved to  Hunter's  Hot  Springs,  but,  until  1873. 
was  imable  to  remain  there  during  the  summer 
seasons  on  account  of  the  Indians.  In  that  year 
he  removed  his  family  to  the  .Springs  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  until  1884.  when  he  sold  his 
interests,  returned  to  Bozeman  and  there  lived  re- 
tired until  his  death,  April  19,  1894. 

In  politics  Dr.  Hunter  was  an  ardent  Democrat, 
and  although  he  never  sought  or  desired  official 
station  he  was  obliged  by  circumstances  to  accept 
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appointments  from  time  to  time.  He  was  govern- 
ment pliysician  at  Fort  Ellis  in  1872,  and  in  1876 
occupied  the  same  position  for  the  Crow  agency  at 
Rosebud.  In  religious  affiliation  he  was  a  devoted 
member  of  the  Christian  church  at  liozeman.  In 
October,  1858,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Susan  Murray,  a  daughter  of  John  Murray, 
of  Ohio,  who  was  a  millwright  and  cabinetmaker, 
and  removed  to  Missouri  in  1844,  where  he  worked 
at  his  trade  and  also  engaged  in  farmmg.  He  was 
the  first  county  treasurer  of  Richland  county,  Ohio, 
was  a  colonel  in  the  state  militia,  and  a  prominent 
thirty-second-degrcc  -Mason.  He  died  in  Missouri 
in  1848,  leaving  a  family  of  six  sons  and  six 
daughters,  of  whom  Mrs.  Hunter  was  the  seventh 
in  order  of  birth.  Her  mother  was  Elizabeth  Urie, 
daughter  of  Solomon  Urie,  a  native  of  Scotland 
who  came  to  America  before  the  Revolutionary 
war.  He  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  later  re- 
moved to  Ohio  early  in  its  history,  and  was  killed 
there  by  the  Indians  in  colonial  times.  Airs. 
Hunter's  grandfather,  Patrick  Murray,  was  born 
in  Scotland  in  1747.  He  came  to  America  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  fought  in  that  war  as  a  Pennsyl- 
vania soldier  and  afterward  removed  to  Ohio, 
where  he  died  in  1846  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine 
years  and  nine  months.  His  wife,  Mary  (Beattie) 
Murray,  who  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1757,  died 
the  same  year  as  her  husband,  aged  eighty-nine. 

Dr.  and  ?\Irs.  Hunter  had  six  children:  Mary 
Lee,  now  Mrs.  G.  C.  Doane ;  Davis  Beauregard, 
a  resident  of  Seattle ;  Lizzie  Longstreet,  now  Mrs. 
Frank  W.  Rich,  of  Spokane:  Stonewall  Jackson,- 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Yellowstone  river  at  the 
age  of  eleven,  in  1874;  Sallie  Price,  now  Mrs.  H. 
A.  Janes,  of  Lewistown,  Idaho ;  and  Emma  Sidley 
Johnston,  who  died  at  the  age  of  four  years. 

Among  the  honored  names  of  Montana's  pro- 
gressive citizens  that  of  Dr.  Hunter  will  always  be 
revered.  He  was  a  representative  man,  and  his  con- 
tributions to  the  advancement  of  the  state  were  sub- 
stantial and  of  great  ^■aluc. 


ARTHUR  HUGILL,  one  of  the  pioneer  miners 
and  now  a  prosperous  stockman,  resides  on 
his  valuable  ranch  near  Gold  creek,  Powell  count/. 
He  was  born  in  Toronto,  Canada,  July  22,  18.^4. 
a  son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Brown)  Hugill,  na- 
tives of  Yorkshire,  England,  where  they  were 
reared,  educated  and  married.     Thex-  came  to  Can- 


ada early  in  the  year  1834,  the  father  engagin.;; 
in  farming  at  Woodstock,  near  Toronto,  for  many 
years. 

Arthur  Hugill,  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children, 
was  reared  on  the  Canadian  homestead,  but  received 
limited  educational  advantages.  Until  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  he  worked  on  the  farm. 
and  in  1863  went  to  California  via  New  York  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  trip  to  San  Fran- 
cisco occupied  nearly  a  month,  and  he  remained 
a  year  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city  employed  on 
ranches  and  such  other  work  as  he  could  find  to  do. 
During  the  spring  of  1864  he  went  to  Idaho,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  mining  in  "Warren's  Diggings," 
coming  to  Montana  in  the  fall  of  1865.  At  that 
period  there  was  considerable  minmg  excitement 
at  Beartown,  Deer  Lodge  county,  now  a  part  of 
Granite  county,  and  for  the  following  three  years 
Mr.  Hugill  mined  and  prospected  in  that  vicinity, 
but  with  indifferent  success.  In  the  spring  of  1868 
he  removed  to  Pioneer,  where  he  was  emplo3'ed 
as  foreman  of  the  Rock  Creek  Ditch  Company  for 
a  number  of  years.  Subsequently,  while  in  the 
service  of  Messrs.  Clark  &  Rogers,  he  went  into 
the  Butte  district  to  prospect,  and  while  there  he 
took  out  the  first  ore  that  was  assayed  from  the 
Original  mine.  During  the  fall  of  1886  Mr.  Hugill 
purchased  420  acres  of  land  in  "Hell  Gate"  valley, 
two  miles  below  Gold  creek  station,  Powell  county, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1887  located  on  the  same. 
Since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  two  years 
when  he  was  engaged  in  mining  in  Washington 
and  American  gulches,  he  has  resided  there.  The 
ranch  is  the  oldest  property  of  this  description  hi 
the  valley,  having  been  originally  owned  by  Nich- 
olas Connolly.  Mr.  Hugill  is  principally  engaged 
in  stockraising.  paying  particular  attention  to  cat- 
tle. 

On  January  2y.  1885,  our  subject  was  married 
to  Mrs.  Anna  (Secrest)  Brady,  a  native  of  Iowa 
City,  Iowa,  daughter  of  Robert  M.  and  Rachel 
(Epperson)  Secrest.  the  former  a  native  of  Tennes- 
see and  the  latter  of  Kentucky,  who  were  unite  i 
in  marriage  at  New  Castle,  Ind.,  where  Mr.  Se- 
crest was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business.  La- 
ter they  removed  to  Iowa,  where  they  died.  Mr. 
Secrest  organized  the  first  Masonic  lodge  ever  in- 
stituted in  that  state,  and  was  a  very  enthusiastic 
worker  in  Masonic  circles.  He  died  two  years 
after  the  close  of  the  war.  Mr.  Hugill,  while  b; 
no  means  an  active  partisan,  is,  politically,  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Republican  party. 
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JD.  HUFFINE.— The  third  generation  of 
American  citizenship  and  loyal,  productive  ser- 
vice to  the  county,  the  state  and  the  nation,  on  the 
part  of  a  family  which  has  always  borne  an  honor- 
able place  in  the  affairs  of  the  country  where 
it  happened  to  be  domiciled,  is  represented  by 
J.  D.  Huffine,  of  near  Bozeman,  a  prosperous, 
progressive  and  representative  farmer,  whose  thrift 
and  success  is  apparent  in  the  condition  of  his 
property  and  is  based  on  qualities  of  inherent 
strength  and  capacity,  not  on  external  help  or 
particularly  favorable  circumstances.  He  was  born 
in  east  Tennessee,  June  30,  1849,  3-  son  of  Daniel 
and  Sarah  (Moore)  Hufifine,  natives  of  Tennes- 
see, the  latter  being  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
of  local  prominence  and  substantial  prosperity. 
The  paternal  grandfather,  Daniel  Huffine,  emi- 
grated from  Germany  to  America  with  his  family, 
and  settled  in  east  Tennessee  when  it  was  a  jiart 
of  the  western  border  of  civilization  in  this  coun- 
try. He  was  a  planter  of  extensive  operations, 
and  when  he  died  his  son  Daniel,  father  of  the 
subject  of  this  review,  succeeded  to  the  home- 
stead and  its  duties,  carrying  on  the  plantation 
successfully  throughout  the  residue  of  his  busy  life. 
He  was  married  three  times  and  was  the  father 
of  eighteen  children. 

Mr.  Hufifine  spent  his  early  days  in  his  native 
state,  was  educated  at  good  private  schools,  and 
remained  at  home  until  1869,  when  he  moved 
westward  to  Kansas,  locating  at  Fort  Scott,  where 
he  remained  three  years,  engaged  in  farming. 
He  then  concluded  to  take  another  flight  toward 
the  setting  sun,  and  started  for  Montana,  travel- 
ing by  rail  to  Corinne,  Utah,  thence  by  stage  to 
Madison  river  where  he  engaged  in  mining,  thence 
to  Gallatin  valley,  in  1873,  and  homesteaded  on 
his  present  location,  later  purchasing  an  addi- 
tional I  Co  acres  of  state  land  which  he  after- 
ward sold,  retaining  his  homestead.  This  he  has 
improved  and  reduced  to  great  fertility,  and  by 
close  and  intelligent  application  of  advanced  meth- 
ods of  farming,  made  it  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable homes  in  the  valley. 

Mr.  Huffine  was  married  in  1871  to  Miss  Isa- 
bel McHugh,  a  native  of  Missouri,  daughter  of 
Griffin  McHugh,  an  emigrant  from  Ohio  to  Mis- 
souri who,  with  his  family,  accompanied  Mr.  Huf- 
l;ne  to  Montana,  locating  in  the  Gallatin  valley, 
and  afterward  removing  to  Lewistown  in  Fergus 
county.  The  children  born  to  this  union  are : 
Marshall,  a  merchant  at  Lewistown,  who  enlisted 


in  Company  I,  Montana  Volunteers,  commanded 
by  Col.  Kessler,  for  service  in  the  Philippines, 
and  who  participated  in  every  engagement  his 
regiment  was  in,  never  losing  a  day  by  sickness 
or  other  calamity;  Charles,  located  m  Bozeman; 
Annie,  now  Mrs.  Ferguson,  wife  of  a  successful 
farmer  of  the  valley;  Roe,  clerking  in  a  store  in 
Bozeman;  Floyd,  John,  Jesse  and  Ethel,  still  at 
home ;  and  William  and  Ottie  and  two  infants  who 
are  deceased. 

The  homestead  on  which  Mr.  Huffine  lives  is 
in  all  essentials  the  product  of  his  own  skill, 
good  taste  and  industry.  The  grounds  which  sur- 
round the  comfortable  residence  are  well  laid 
out  and  beautifully  shaded  with  shapely  trees 
planted  by  the  owner  when  he  took  up  the  claim. 
It  was  all  a  virgin  wild  when  he  took  hold  of  it; 
now  it  smiles  with  its  prolific  harvests  of  golden 
grain,  fragrant  hay  and  blooming  flowers,  made 
vigorous  by  its  silvery  veins  of  sparkling  water, 
and  enlivened  by  its  herds  of  contented  cattle 
browsing  on  hillside  and  meadow. 


n^HOMAS  F.  HICKEY,  of  Butte,  is  a  brother 
1  of  Michael  A.  Hickey,  a  sketch  of  whom  ap- 
pears on  another  page  of  this  work.  He  was  born 
at  St.  Lawrence,  N.  Y.,  on  December  12,  1844,  the 
eighth  child  of  Thomas  and  Catherine  (Curran) 
Hickey,  who  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  New  York 
prior  to  their  marriage.  The  father  was  a  well- 
to-do  farmer  of  frugal  habits  and  a  high  sense  of 
duty,  and  the  mother  a  woman  of  superior  domes- 
tic and  social  qualities.  Thomas  began  his  scho- 
lastic training  in  the  public  schools,  finishing  it  at 
Fort  Covington  Academy,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1863.  After  leaving  school  he  followed  lumber- 
ing in  the  Michigan  woods  for  two  years.  He  then 
returned  to  New  York  and  remained  until  1880 
engaged  in  farming.  In  1880  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  first  at  Butte,  but  soon  removing  to 
Helena  and  working  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  at 
quartz  mining  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he 
located  and  sold  the  Empire  mine.  He  returned 
to  Butte  in  1882,  and  after  a  few  months  went  back 
to  New  York  and  passed  half  a  year  with  his 
mother,  whom  he  brought  back  with  him  to  Butte, 
where  she  remained  until  her  death  in  1896.  Here 
Mr.  Hickey  has  resided  ever  since,  working  at 
mining,  carpentering  and  other  occupations  and 
dealing  to  some  extent  in  real  estate.     He  was  at 
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one  time  largely  interested  in  the  Lizzie  Lode  mine, 
but  sold  his  interest  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hickey  was  married  on  January  i,  1884,  to 
Julia  Finnegan,  who  was  born  in  Maine  in  i860, 
the  daughter  of  Patrick  Finnegan,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  Maine  and  there  became 
a  prosperous  farmer.  She  died  in  1900,  leaving 
four  surviving  children.  Seven  children  were  the 
fruit  of  their  union :  Julia,  Frederick,  Lillian, 
Arthur,  Albert,  Marie  and  .\nibrose,  of  whom  only 
Lillian,  Arthur,  .-\lbert  and  Marie  are  living.  Mr. 
Hickey  is  a  devout  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  regular  in  its  attendance  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  therein.  In  fraternal  re- 
lations he  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  taking  great  interest  in  its  meet- 
ings and  making  valuable  contributions  of  service 
to  its  advancement.  Politically  he  is  a  Democrat, 
and  while  not  a  party  worker  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
the  organization  feels  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and 
his  help  in  material  ways.  He  stands  well  in  his 
community  and  has  the  good  opinion  of  all  who 
have  dealings  or  acquaintance  with  liim. 


0\'.\.\"DO  HUYT.— A  residence  of  thirty-six 
}ears  in  the  territory  and  state  of  Montana  is 
certainly  sufficient  to  entitle  one  to  the  designa- 
tion of  "pioneer,"  and  such  is  the  distinction  that 
is  justly  accorded  the  gentleman  whose  name  forms 
the  caption  of  this  biographical  sketch.  When  to 
that  fact  is  added  the  naming  of  his  home  town 
in  his  honor,  the  distinction  becomes  a  dual  one 
and  is  doubly  appreciated. 

Ovando  Hoyt,  Ovando,  Powell  county,  is  one 
of  the  prominent  merchants  and  stockmen  of  Mon- 
tana. He  was  born  near  the  old  historic  town 
of  Deerfield,  Franklin  county,  Mass.,  in  1844,  the 
son  of  Azor  and  Minerva  (DeWolf)  Hoyt.  Azor 
Hoyt,  our  subject's  father,  was  also  a  Massachu- 
setts Yankee  of  good  old  Puritan  stock,  and  a 
miller  by  trade,  and  until  he  was  fifty- four  years 
old  he  continued  to  reside  in  that  state.  He  then 
removed  to  Houston  county,  Minn.,  where  he 
lived  for  twenty-one  years,  removing  thence  to 
Iowa,  where  he  died  nine  years  later.  The  widow 
and  mother  of  our  subject  was  also  born  at  Deer- 
field,  Mass.,  and  survived  her  husband  several 
years.  She  joined  her  son  in  Montana,  passing 
to  the  great  beyond  in  1893.  On  gaining  his 
majority    (  )\-an(lo    Hoyt,    who    up    to    that   period 


had  continued  to  reside  with  his  parents,  gal- 
lantly struck  out  for  Montana  and,  surrounded  by 
the  innumerable  dangers  and  vicissitudes  of  such 
a  trip  at  that  early  day,  followed  a  six-mule  team 
across  the  plains.  His  first  objective  point  was 
Salt  Lake  City.  From  there  he  journeyed  on 
to  the  Big  Hole  basin,  arriving  in  Montana  during 
the  early  part  of  1865.  Here  he  at  once  engaged 
in  mining,  freighting,  merchandismg  and  other 
lines  of  business  more  or  less  lucrative  and  peculiar, 
to  life  in  those  days  in  the  great  and  compara- 
tively unknown  west.  Mr.  Hoyt  recalls  to-day 
many  exciting  scenes  and  incidents  of  those  pio- 
neer times ;  Indian  scares  and  actual  massacres ; 
fabulous  gold  strikes  ;  road  agent  tragedies  ;  lynch- 
ing parties  and  other  experiences  of  early  life 
in  the  wild  west.  For  fifteen  years  he  resided  in 
the  Bitter  Root  valley,  where,  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  time,  he  ran  a  saw  mill.  In  1882  he 
fir.st  came  to  what  is  now  Ovando,  Powell  count}-, 
where  he  has  since  continued  to  reside,  enjoy- 
ing life  and  the  certain  prosperity  that  follows 
energy  and  industry.  For  eight  years  he  con- 
ducted a  large  stock  ranch  and  is  still  largely 
identified  with  that  industry.  For  sixteen  years 
he  was  the  postmaster  of  Ovando,  so  called  in 
honor  of  his  initial  name.  While  serving  his  first 
year  in  that  capacity  he  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  munificent  salary  of  $2.25.  In  1890  Mr. 
Hoyt  established  a  general  merchandise  store 
which  he  has  since  very  successfully  conducted, 
having  at  present  a  large  trade  and  a  productive 
country  to  draw  from.  He  has  never  married. 
Politically  Mr.  Hoyt  is  a  stanch  Republican,  tak- 
ing an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  his  party 
and  exerting  a  wide  and  extended  influence.  He 
has  been  clerk  of  the  local  school  board  and  is 
a  most  popular  man,  not  only  within  the  limits  of 
the  town  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  much  of 
his  attention,  but  throughout  the  new  county 
of   Powell. 


V\J  ILLIAM  B.  HUNDLEY,  JR.— A  native  of 
VV  Illinois,  where  he  Was  born  March  8,  1862, 
the  son  of  John  A.  and  Clara  Hundley,  the  for- 
mer a  Kentuckian  and  the  latter  a  Missourian  by 
nativity,  and  compelled,  for  the  n'o^t  part,  to  make 
his  own  way  in  the  world  from  his  early  years, 
Mr.  Hundley  has  developed,  through  the  experience 
he  has  had  in  the  various  pursuits  he  has  followed, 
a   readiness   and   resourcefulness   in   character   and 
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mental  activity  that  have  often  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  His  father  is  a  farmer  who  has  succeeded 
in  making  the  business  profitable.  In  1901  he  came 
to  Montana  and  located  in  the  Bitter  Root  valley. 
Both  he  and  his  wife  are  Methodists  and  he  is 
a  stanch  Democrat.  They  were  the  parents  of  five 
children,  one  of  whom  is  deceased.  Those  living 
are  Mac,  William  B.,  Meckie  and  Kirkwood. 

William  B.  Hundley,  Jr.,  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  neighborhood  until  he  was  sixteen 
years  old,  and  then  taught  school  at  Vermilion, 
S.  D.,  for  three  years.  In  1881  he  entered  the 
office  of  the  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railroad  at 
Vermilion  for  six  months,  and  then  transferred 
his  activities  to  the  office  of  the  Montana  Central 
at  Craig,  Mont.,  where  he  served  as  station  agent 
for  seven  years,  after  which  he  took  charge  of 
the  office  at  Boulder  which  he  still  conducts.  Mr. 
Hundley  has  become  interested  in  ranching  and 
stockraising  two  miles  and  a  half  southeast  of 
Boulder,  and  in  this  line  also  he  has  been  quite 
successful.  He  recently,  however,  disposed  of  both 
ranch  and  cattle.  Fraternally  Mr.  Hundley  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  in  politics 
is  a  firm  and  zealous  Democrat.  He  was  married 
on  April  10,  1890,  to  Miss  Lottie  M.  Moore,  a 
native  of  Montana,  and  daughter  of  William  and 
Hattie  Moore,  the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky  and 
the  latter  of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Hundley's  parents  came 
to  Montana  in  their  early  days  and  settled  in  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  where  they  were  successful!)- 
engaged  in  farming  until  their  deaths.  They  had 
five  children,  of  whom  three,  Lottie  M.,  Effie  and 
Wilbur,  are  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hundley  have 
had  five  children,  of  whom  Le  Roy,  W.  B.,  Clara  and 
Marguerite  are  living  and  adding  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  home  by  their  cheerful  and  entertaining;- 
presence.  Mrs.  Hundley  is  a  member  of  the  ?^Ieth- 
odist  church. 


HH.  HOUGHTON,  postmaster  of  Whitehall, 
Jefferson  county,  and  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent citizens  of  that  village,  was  bom  in  Bolton, 
Mass.,  on  August  26,  1840.  He  is  the  son  of 
Cephas  and  Mary  T.  (Danforth)  Houghton,  the 
former  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  the  lat- 
ter of  Vermont.  Cephas  Houghton  was  a  wheel- 
wright, and  followed  this  trade  in  his  early  life, 
but  later  engaged  in  farming  until  his  death. 
He   was   twice   married,   and   left   five   sons   and 


one  daughter.  At  Bolton  H.  H.  Houghton  en- 
joyed excellent  educational  advantages  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  graduating  from  the  celebrated  high 
school  founded  by  Joseph  Houghton.  He  then 
removed  to  Boston,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the 
employment  of  W.  W.  Ewing,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained two  years,  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Ewing. 
He  then  became  a  clerk  at  Stoneham,  Mass.,  for  one 
of  the  customers  of  Mr.  Ewing,  with  whom  he 
remained  there  three  years,  then  engaging  with 
a  shoe  manufacturing  company  at  Hudson,  and 
later  he  was  in  Boston. 

On  April  16,  1866,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  years, 
Mr.  Houghton  started  for  Montana.  St.  Louis  was 
then  the  western  terminus  of  railroad  travel  and 
from  that  city  he  took  passage  for  Fort  Benton 
on  a  steamboat,  the  trip  taken  up  the  Missouri  oc- 
cupying sixty-eight  days.  Aside  from  the  monot- 
ony and  the  length  of  the  journey  the  tour  was 
pleasant.  Going  to  Whitetail  Deer  creek,  Mr. 
Houghton  found  employment  on  a  milk  ranch, 
where  he  remained  some  time,  later  becoming  a 
partner  with  Horace  G.  Root  in  cattleraising.  His 
interests  he  sold  in  1880,  to  Mr.  Root.  He  then 
purchased  the  Winslow  ranch,  on  which  he  has 
since  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and  horses  and 
in  dairying.  Before  making  his  home  on  this 
ranch  he  resided  several  winters  in  Whitehall, 
for  the  purpose  to  give  school  facilities  to  his 
children,  and  in  1892  he  there  built  a  handsome 
residence,  to  which  he  removed  his  family,  con- 
tinuing also  to  occupy  the  ranch  homestead. 

Mr.  Houghton  was  united  in  marriage  in  1863 
to  Miss  Lydia  Andrews,  daughter  of  Amos  and 
Hannah  Andrews.  The  fruit  of  the  union  is  six 
children :  Albert  L.,  deceased ;  Ivan  S.,  now  man- 
ager of  the  ranch ;  Shirley  D.,  now  an  employe 
of  the  McKay-Carmichael  Company ;  Frank  E., 
with  the  Jefferson  Valley  Trading  Company; 
Henry  R.,  assistant  postmaster,  and  Annie  R., 
Mrs.  E.  R.  McCall,  of  Whitehall.  Mr.  Hough- 
ton was  appointed  postmaster  in  1898  and  for  many 
years  he  has  been  a  school  trustee,  while  in  poli- 
tics he  is  a  Republican.  All  of  the  family  are 
deeply  and  actively  interested  in  temperance  work 
in  a  broad  and  Hberal  minded  spirit.  The  success 
achieved  by  Mr.  Houghton  in  this  new  common- 
wealth is  due  to  superior  business  ability  and  a 
strong,  masterful  domination  of  circumstances  sub- 
ject to  his  sway.  He  is  widely  and  favorably  known  • 
and  highly  esteemed,  while  the  family  stands  in 
the  front  rank  of  social  distinction. 
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HOUSE  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD.— The 
establishment  of  a  branch  home  of  the  well 
known  and  noble  Sisterhood  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
at  Helena  was  a  great  boon  not  only  to  the  city  but 
to  the  state  at  large.  The  sisters  of  this  order 
devote  their  lives  to  the  noble  work  of  reclaiming 
and  uplifting  unfortunate  and  fallen  women  and 
leading  them  back  to  a  life  of  virtue.  At  the  in- 
vitation of  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Brondel  this  community 
was  established  in  Helena  on  February  5,  1889. 
Quarters  were  secured  by  the  purchase  of  grounds 
and  a  brick  residence  at  the  corner  of  Ninth  ave- 
nue and  Holback  street,  where  the  sisters  were 
installed  on  their  arrival  in  the  city.  The  premises 
soon  became  too  small,  and  already  their  capacity 
has  several  times  been  extended.  The  first  com- 
munity was  composed  of  six  sisters,  with  the  Rev. 
Mother  Margaret  at  the  head.  Now  it  numbers 
nine  sisters,  with  the  Rev.  Mother  Rose  of  Lima 
as  superior.  Thirty  girls  are  now  under  their 
care,  and  since  its  establishment  the  insti- 
tution has  received  more  than  200  inmates,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  have  been  returned  to 
their  parents  or  guardians.  Children  are  placed  in 
this  institution  without  publicity,  and,  when  the 
parents  are  unable  to  provide,  free  of  charge,  but 
are  supposed  to  assist  in  the  general  housework, 
cooking,  plain  sewing,  fancy  work  or  in  the  well 
equipped  steam  laundry.  Those  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  and  older  girls  who  have  little  educa- 
tion receive  each  day  a  few  hours  instruction. 
Lessons  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are 
given  to  the  deserving  ones  who  evince  a  talent 
for  music.  The  people  of  Helena  have  shown  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  great  good  being  done 
by  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and  it  is 
hoped  that  soon  larger  accommodations  and  bet- 
ter facilities  will  open  a  more  extended  field  for 
their  self-sacrificing  labors. 

The  mother  superior  of  the  house.  Sister  Mary 
of  St.  Rose  Hughes,  is  a  native  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  where  she  was  born  in  1861  of  Irish  parents 
who  emigrated  to  Canada  in  their  early  life.  Her 
father  died  on  the  island  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and 
her  mother  removed  to  Minnesota  with  her  sons, 
who  were  secular  priests,  and  died  there  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight.  The  Mother  Superior's  early  life  was 
passed  at  the  academy  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Congre- 
gation de  Notre  Dame,  Montreal.  After  complet- 
ing her  studies  in  1885  she  joined  her  brother  at 
Waseca,  Minn.,  and  the  next  year  she  entered  the 
novitiate  with  the  Sisters  of  the  Good   Shepherd 


at  St.  Paul,  and  after  passing  two  years  there  was 
sent  to  found  a  house  of  the  order  at  Seattle. 
Eight  years  were  devoted  to  the  work  there  and 
the  results  were  most  satisfactory.  In  1898  she 
was  made  superior  of  the  Helena  house  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  by  appointment  from  France,  the 
home  of  the  head  of  the  order.  Her  work  is 
progressing  finely  and  her  usefulness  is  great. 


LEONIDAS  R.  HOSS,  private  secretary  of 
Gov.  Toole,  shows  in  his  character  much  of  the 
Spartan  courage,  endurance  and  generalship 
which  the  name  suggests.  He  was  born  at  Mont- 
gomery City,  Mo.,  June  12,  1865,  the  son  of  Na- 
thaniel K.  .and  Caroline  N.  (Dryden)  Hoss.  The 
father  was  a  native  of  Tennessee,  followed  farming 
and  merchandising  as  an  occupation,  and  died  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  war.  The  mother  was  born 
in  Missouri,  and  when  left  by  the  early  death  of 
her  husband  with  a  young  family  to  rear  and  pro- 
vide for,  she  did  not  waste  time  pining  over  her 
hard  lot,  but  with  the  high  courage  and  resolute  de- 
cision of  a  true  American  woman  at  once  set  about 
performing  the  sacred  duty  thus  unexpectedly 
thrust  upon  her.  For  a  full  quarter  of  a  century 
thereafter  she  patiently  endured  the  drudgery  and 
nerve-wasting  exactions  of  a  public  school  teacher's 
life  in  order  that  she  might  have  the  means  where- 
with to  feed  and  clothe  and  educate  her  ofif spring. 
Of  these  there  were  eight,  three  of  whom  died  in 
infancy.  Leonidas  Hoss,  the  seventh  child,  at 
tended  the  public  schools  at  Clarksville,  Pike  county, 
until  the  family  moved  to  Louisiana,  in  the  same 
county,  and  there  attended  school  until  he  was 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old.  At  that  age  he  went 
to  work  at  any  respectable  occupation  he  could  get. 
For  several  months  he  served  as  advertising  agent 
for  Messrs.  Worthington  &  Co.,  proprietors  of 
several  general  stores  in  Missouri.  But  desiring 
some  settled  occupation  or  reliance  through  life, 
and  realizing  that  a  good  trade  is  an  estate  out  of 
which  the  most  confiding  cannot  be  swindled,  he 
entered  upon  an  apprenticeship  at  the  trade  of  print- 
ing under  Capt.  James  C.  Jamison,  proprietor  of 
the  Louisiana  Press.  From  that  paper  he  went 
into  the  employ  of  his  brother,  A.  D.  Hoss,  who 
was  associated  with  O.  A.  Parsons,  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  Louisiana  Journal.  Its  ofifice  was  burnt 
out  during  his  engagement  there,  and  while  the  firm 
was   refitting  and  preparing  to  resume  operations 
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he  worked  in  a  grocery  store,  returning  to  the  office 
and  his  trade  as  soon  as  work  upon  the  paper 
was  begun.  Soon  afterward  his  mother,  hav- 
ing secured  a  school  at  Marshall,  Mo.,  removed  to 
that  town  with  the  family,  where  he  followed  in  a 
little  while  and  accepted  employment  on  the  Saline 
County  Democrat.  After  working  on  that  paper 
as  a  compositor  for  nearly  a  year,  he  removed 
with  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  to 
Montana  in  1883,  locating  at  Deer  Lodge,  where 
his  mother  taught  school  and  his  brother  had  a 
position  as  foreman  in  the  office  of  the  New  North- 
west, a  bright  and  influential  paper  published  by 
Capt.  J.  H.  Mills.  Mr.  Hoss  did  not  immediately 
get  work  at  his  trade,  but  followed  other  occupa- 
tions for  about  a  year  and  then  went  to  Helena 
and  took  a  position  in  the  job  printing  rooms  of 
George  Boos,  who  some  time  later  started  the 
Helena  Daily  Journal.  Mr.  Hoss,  however,  did 
not  remain  long  in  Helena,  but  returned  to  Deer 
Lodge,  and  from  there  went  to  Butte  to  work  on 
the  Inter-Mountain,  remaining  with  that  paper 
until  Hon.  Lee  Mantle  came  into  possession  of  the 
Anaconda  Review,  when  he  took  charge  and  con- 
ducted it  until  sold  to  L.  O.  Leonard,  with  whom 
he  remained  two  years  as  foreman  of  the  mechanical 
department.  This  was  during  the  early  history  of 
Anaconda.  About  this  time  he  and  his  brother, 
N.  Y.  Hoss,  went  to  Stevensville  and  established 
the  Stevensville  Tribune.  He  remained  there  two 
or  three  years,  then  sold  his  interest  to  his  brother 
and  went  back  to  work  on  the  North  West.  Soon 
after  his  brother  sold  out,  and  together  they  went 
to  Deer  Lodge  and  established  the  Silver  State, 
which  is  now  conducted  by  his  brother.  A.  D.  Hoss. 
From  Deer  Lodge  he  went  to  Philipsburg  and 
founded  the  Citizens  Call.  This  was  in  Marcn, 
1893,  J"st  at  the  time  of  the  great  financial  panic, 
but  the  paper  prospered  from  the  beginning  and 
was  continuously  issued  under  Mr.  Hoss's  per- 
sonal editorship  and  mapagement  until  January, 
1901,  when  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  state 
board  of  examiners.  Later,  when  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Randolph  Thompson  made  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  private  secretary  to  the  governor,  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  is  still  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  that  position  at  this  writing 
(1901). 

In  politics  Mr.  Hoss  has  always  been  a  firm  and 
active  Democrat,  taking  earnest  and  vigorous  inter- 
est in  the  counsels  and  work  of  the  party,  and  con- 
tributing zealously  to  the  success  of  its  campaigns. 


He  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen,  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters, 
the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Degree  of  Honor 
and  the  Wood  Craft.  He  was  married  August 
zy,  1890,  to  Miss  Georgia  A.  Kelley,  daughter  of 
the  late  R.  S.  and  Mary  L.  Kelley,  of  Deer  Lodge. 
Her  father  was  United  States  marshal  for  Mon- 
tana during  President  Cleveland's  first  adminis- 
tration, and  was  a  gentleman  highly  esteemed 
throughout  his  whole  section.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hoss 
have  four  children,  namely :  Qwynne  Agnew,  Fred- 
erick F.,  Robert  D.  and  Mary  L.,  who  add  much 
to  the  pleasure  of  their  parents  and  the  attractive- 
ness of  their  home.  Mr.  Hoss  is  yet  a  young  man, 
and  the  general  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  to- 
gether with  the  excellent  business  and  attractive 
social  qualities  which  he  possesses,  indicate  for  him 
a  career  of  great  usefulness  and  credit. 


T  OHN  J.  HOLMES  was  born  in  Sweden  on 
J  December  ly,  1838,  the  son  of  Ohrn  and  Lotta 
(Haggland)  Holmes,  both  of  whom  passed  their 
lives  in  their  native  land,  the  father  filling  the 
distinguished  position  of  chamberlain  to  King 
Oscar  in  Stockholm.  In  that  beautiful  capital  John 
J.  Holmes  passed  his  early  youth,  though  his  edu- 
cation was  principally  attained  in  the  excellent 
public  schools  of  his  native  town  of  Esterbee. 
In  Stockholm  he  was  employed  in  a  dry-goods 
establishment  as  a  clerk,  later  becoming  a  mem- 
ber of  the  police  force.  He  then  was  in  the  mar- 
itime service  for  a  number  of  years,  visiting  the 
principal  ports  of  China,  Japan  and  other  for- 
eign countries,  and  finally  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  In  the  latter  city  he  disembarked 
and  abandoned  the  sea. 

He  remained  in  the  Golden  Gate  city  from 
1864  to  1866  engaged  in  butchering,  and  there- 
after conducted  raining  in  California  until  1868, 
with  varying  success.  In  1868  also  he  came  to 
Bannack,  Mont.  He  made  the  trip  of  1,500  miles 
on  horseback,  one  of  a  party  of  six.  In  Deep 
Spring  valley,  Nev.,  they  were  surrounded  by 
Indians,  who  kept  with  the  party  until  night, 
when  they  made  an  attack,  which  was  success- 
fully repulsed.  From  Bannack  Mr.  Holmes  soon 
removed  to  Jefiferson  county,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  placer  mining  about  six  months,  after 
which  he  was  for  a  year  in  Deer  Lodge  county; 
then  he   followed  the  concentrating  business  for 
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a  number  of  years  in  Jefferson  county,  and  com- 
menced operations  in  quartz  mining,  in  which  he 
still  continues.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  the 
Gray  Eagle  mine,  in  1887,  and  in  its  operation 
he  was  associated  with  Henry  Dahlman,  the  part- 
nership being  dissolved  by  the  latter's  death  in 
1899.  The  working  of  this  mine  has  since  con- 
tinued, and  it  is  called  a  particularly  good  prop- 
erty. ]\Ir.  Holmes  also  holds  a  number  of  prom- 
ising prospects  in  the  Comet  mining  district,  not 
yet  sufficiently  developed  to  determine  the  ab- 
solute values.  He  is  also  engaged  in  stockraising, 
associated  with  Thomas  A.  Berkin,  his  brother- 
in-law.  Their  ranch  is  on  Smith  river,  thirty  miles 
below  White  Sulphur  Springs,  where  they  keep 
from  300  to  500  head  of  cattle,  and  have  been 
very  successful.  Mr.  Holmes  has  a  pleasant  home 
in  Boulder. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  united  in  marriage  on  April 
12,  1898,  to  Mrs.  Hattie  A.  Sregam,  who  was 
born  in  Washington,  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  George 
and  Sarah  L.  (Harris)  Stafford,  natives  of  Ohio 
and  Virginia.  The  paternal  grandfather  was  Ralph 
Stafford,  of  Tennessee,  who  married  Sarah  Car- 
son, of  that  state,  and  the  maternal  grandfather 
was  Averell  Harris,  of  Washington  county,  Ohio, 
who  married  Laura  Ann  Terrill,of  Litchfield,  Conn. 
Mr.  Harris  removed  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  1847. 
Mrs.  Holmes  has  one  son  by  her  first  marriage, 
Maurice  D.,  and  by  her  union  with  Mr.  Holmes 
is  the  mother  of  one  daughter,  Lotta  L.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Holmes  gives  his  support  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  and  in  its  gift  he  has  served  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  men- 
tality and  sterling  integrity,  and  is  highly  esteemed. 


A  J.  HOLLOWAY,  clerk  of  the  district  court  of 
Jefferson  county,  is  a  resident  of  Boulder,  and 
a  gentleman  highly  esteemed  throughout  a  wide 
circle  of  acquaintances.  He  was  born  in  Kirks- 
ville,  Mo.,  on  July  18,  1865,  a  son  of  Silas  N.  an! 
Charlotte  (Allread)  Holloway.  The  father  was  a 
farmer  and  merchant  and  the  paternal  grandparent. 
John  A.  Holloway,  was  also  a  farmer.  A.  J.  Hollo- 
way  attended  the  public  schools,  and  proving  an  apt 
student  he  entered  the  academy  at  Hurdland,  Mo., 
where  he  completed  the  sophomore  course  in 
June,  1884.  He  then,  when  only  nineteen,  began 
teaching,  and  followed  this  profession  in  district 
schools  until   1887,  when  he  accepted  a  position 


in  the  freight  office  of  the  Q.  O.  &  K.  C.  Rail- 
road, where  he  remained  until  1888,  in  which 
year  he  engaged  in  newspaper  publishing.  For 
nearly  two  years  he  ably  and  successfully  con- 
ducted the  Hurdland  Gazette,  and  in  1889  leased 
the  plant  to  a  tenant  and  removed  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  completed  a  business  course  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  located  at  Lexington, 
and  in  1890  he  returned  to  Missouri. 

Mr.  Holloway  remained  but  a  few  months  in 
Missouri,  coming  to  Miles  City,  Mont.,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1890.  Impressed  with  the  freedom  and 
congeniality  of  the  western  atmosphere,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  stage  driving  would  prove 
an  enjoyable,  if  not  a  lucrative  occupation,  and  en- 
tered this  employment,  his  route  being  from  Pump- 
kin creek  to  the  Wyoming  line,  and  he  carried  the 
United  States  mails  from  Powder  river  to  Ekalaka, 
Mont.  Subsequently  he  diversified  his  occupa- 
tion by  removing  to  Miles  City  and  entering  the 
employ  of  Michael  Kircher,  in  the  dairy  business. 
He  remained  in  that  service  until  September  i, 

1891,  and  then   taught  the   district   school  until 

1892,  passing  the  holidays  with  Mr.  Kircher  on 
the  dairy  farm.  The  next  winter  he  taught  the 
same  school,  and  continued  to  teach  it  until  the 
opening  of  the  Montana  Reform  School  in  1893, 
of  which  he  was  the  first  teacher.  Not  being 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  school 
was  conducted  he  resigned  the  position  after  two 
months,  returned  to  Mr.  Kircher's  and  during 
the  fall  of  1895  and  the  succeeding  winter  he 
again  taught  school  in  that  vicinity.  In  1895  Mr. 
Holloway  was  elected  principal  of  the  public  school 
at  Belgrade,  Gallatin  county,  where  he  success- 
fully taught  until  1896,  passing  his  summer  va- 
cations at  the  summer  normal  school  at  Boze- 
man.  In  the  fall  of  1896  he  was  elected  principal 
of  the  Whitehall  school,  remainmg  in  its  charge 
until  January,  1899. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  he  assumed  the 
duties  of  clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Jefferson 
county,  being  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  resignation  of  H.  G.  Rickards,  who  had 
been  elected  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  Mon- 
tana. In  November,  1900,  Mr.  Holloway  was 
elected  his  own  successor  and  is  now  filling  the 
position  with  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  full  sat- 
isfaction of  the  bench  and  bar  of  that  judicial  dis- 
trict. He  is  at  present  also  president  of  the  high 
school  board  by  appointment  from  the  county  su- 
perintendent. On  September  20,  1896,  Mr.  Holloway 
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was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Effie  Henderson, 
of  Bozeman,  Mont.,  daughter  of  A.  G.  and  Clara 
C.  (Hughes)  Henderson.  Mr.  Henderson  is  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  lumbering  and  operates  a 
planing  mill.  Three  children  have  brightened  the 
attractive  home,  Jesse  Leigh,  Charlotte  Clare  and 
Lillian  Hortense.  Fraternally  Mr.  Holloway  is  a 
member  of  Golden  Rule  Lodge  No.  4,  K.  of  P., 
Whitehall  K.  O.  T.  M.  No.  16,  Whitehall,  of 
which  he  was  record  and  financial  keeper  for 
two  years,  and  of  M.  W.  of  A.,  Camp  Clark 
No.  6480,  Boulder.  Mr.  Holloway  is  fitted  by 
education  and  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart 
to  win  his  way  to  fortune,  as  he  has  already 
successfully  won  the  confidence  of  the  people. 


MICHAEL  A.  HICKEY.— in  writing  the  rec- 
ord of  this  intrepid  soldier,  hardy  pioneer 
and  vigilant  miner  one  scarcely  knows  whether  to 
give  precedence  to  his  deeds  of  valor  in  war, 
or  the  achievements  of  his  industry  in  peace.  He 
was  born  on  March  11,  1836,  in  St.  Lawrence 
county,  N.  Y.,  the  fourth  of  nine  children  of 
Thomas  and  Catharine  (Curran)  Hickey,  natives 
of  Ireland,  who  sought  the  freedom  and  enlarged 
opportunities  of  the  United  States  early  in  life. 
The  father,  an  industrious  and  frugal  farmer, 
made  his  way  in  the  world  by  his  own  energies 
without  the  aid  of  luck  or  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances and  the  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Michael  Curran,  a  name  famous  in  Irish  history. 
She  met  the  requirements  of  her  domestic  life 
with  a  proper  spirit  of  diligence,  economy  and 
thrift  and  with  an  exalted  ideal  in  the  training 
of  her  children. 

Michael  A.  Hickey  attended  the  public  schools 
during  his  childhood  and  youth,  and  attained  man- 
hood's estate  like  many  other  farmer  lads  who 
were  accustomed  to  hard  work  and  strict  econ- 
omy. Captivated  by  the  ardor  of  the  war  fever 
all  around  him  and  "burning  to  wear  a  uniform, 
hear  drums  and  see  a  battle,"  he  enlisted  on  Sep- 
tember 15,  1861,  in  Company  K,  Sixtieth  New 
YorT<  Infantry,  and  was  in  active  service  through- 
out the  war,  and  engaged  in  many  of  its  most 
sanguinary  battles,  among  them  Second  Bull's 
Run,  Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellorsville, 
Catlett  Station,  Gettysburg,  Chattanooga,  Hatch- 
er's Run,  Lookout  Mountain,  Missionary  Ridge 
and  the  various  engagements  of  Sherman  in  his 


march  to  the  sea.  He  was  mustered  out  of  ser- 
vice at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  July,  1865,  with  an 
honorable  discharge.  He  was  wounded  four  times, 
but  none  of  the  wounds  was  particularly  serious. 
He  carried  one  bullet,  however,  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  then  while  shaving  one  morn- 
ing in  1898  he  discovered  it  at  the  top  of  his 
left  shoulder,  whereupon  he  cut  it  out  with  his 
razor.  After  the  war  he  returned  home  and  shortly 
after  started  west  for  Montana,  his  future  home. 
He  came  by  rail  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  in 
April,  1866,  there  took  an  emigrant  train  of  ox 
wagons  across  the  plains.  The  party  had  con- 
siderable trouble  with  hostile  Indians  and  sev- 
eral of  their  men  were  killed  before  they  arrived  at 
Virginia  City  on  September  15,  1866.  Mr.  Hickey 
stayed  a  short  time  at  Alder  gulch,  and  then  lo- 
cated in  Butte,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged 
in  mining.  He  has  discovered  and  located  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  mines,  and  he  and  his  brother, 
Edward  Hickey,  were  the  locators  of  the  Ana- 
conda, Mountain  View  and  St.  Lawrence  mines, 
also  of  several  others  of  great  importance.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic, is  a  Democrat  in  politics  and  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic in  religion. 


EDWARD  HICKEY,  who  has  attained  great 
prominence  in  mining  circles  of  the  state, 
is  now  one  of  the  active  and  influential  citi- 
zens of  Butte.  He  came  to  Montana  during 
the  Civil  war,  a  young  man,  and  has  since  been 
closely  identified  with  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. He  was  born  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  N. 
Y.,  on  October  12,  1841,  the  sixth  of  nine  chil- 
dren. His  father,  Thomas  Hickey,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  born  in  1809,  came  to  the  United  States 
while  a  boy  and  throughout  his  life  was  engaged 
in  farming.  He  died  in  1867.  His  mother,  Cath- 
erine (Curran)  Hickey,  was  also  a  native  of  Ire- 
land and  emigrated  to  this  country  when  a  lit- 
tle girl.  Edward  Hickey  received  a  limited  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools,  but  he  made  the 
most  of  every  opportunity  and  added  to  the  few 
advantages  offered  to  him  in  this  direction  by 
home  study.  Before  attaining  his  majority  he 
removed  to  Wisconsin  and  worked  in  the  pineries 
until  1867,  when  he  came  to  Virginia  City,  Mont., 
and  thence  to  Silver  Bow,  near  Butte,  where  for 
many   years   he   was    actively   engaged   in   placer 
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mining.  It  was  in  1875  that  he  first  directed  his 
attention  to  quartz  mining,  and  he  has  since  suc- 
cessfully pursued  that  business  in  Butte  and  its 
vicinity. 

Mr.  Hickey  located  and  sold  the  famous  St. 
Lawrence  mine,  one  of  the  most  valuable  prop- 
erties in  the  state.  Among  the  other  mines  in 
which  he  has  been  interested  heavily  are  the  Nip- 
per, Lizzie  and  Diamond.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  locators  of  the  Anaconda  mine,  which  he 
subsequently  turned  over  to  his  brother,  Michael. 
In  nearly  all  of  these  enterprises  his  success  has 
been  pronounced,  and  his  general  knowledge  of 
mining  is  most  comprehensive  and  accurate.  In 
1883  Mr.  Hickey  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret 
Murphy,  of  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  Matthew 
iNIurphy,  of  the  same  state,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  railway  business.  Six  children  have  been  born 
to  them,  of  whom  three,  Elizabeth,  Mabel  and 
Thomas,  are  dead.  The  living  are  Edward,  Ella 
and  William.  Although  he  has  never  aspired  to 
political  office,  ]Mr.  Hickey  is  keenly  interested 
in  the  successive  campaigns,  viewing  the  issues 
from  a  Democratic  standpoint.  During  the  In- 
dian outbreak  of  1877  he  joined  the  expedition 
against  Chief  Joseph,  and  served '  gallantly  until 
the  close  of  the  trouble.  Fraternally  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and 
in  religious  faith  adheres  to  the  Cathnlic  church. 


Tl'M.  HAYES. — The  contributions  of  old  Ire- 
VV  land  to  the  progress  and  development  of  Amer- 
ica are  numerous  and  various.  They  have  been  felt 
and  their  good  efifects  seen  in  every  walk  ot  life  and 
every  form  of  human  endeavor,  on  the  battlefield, 
in  the  forum,  in  high  seats  of  justice  and  in  all 
branches  of  productive  labor.  Among  the  num- 
ber few  have  met  the  responsibilities  of  their  re- 
spective stations  in  a  manner  more  masterly  or 
with  more  general  commendation  than  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Police  Magistrate  William  Hayes, 
of  Missoula.  He  is  a  native  of  Limavady,  London- 
derry, Ireland,  born  on  September  6,  1863.  His 
parents  are  John  and  Elizabeth  (Moore)  Hayes, 
of  the  same  nativity,  the  father  being  a  prosperous 
merchant  in  the  old  country.  The  paternal  grand- 
parents were  John  and  Lavina  Hayes,  the  former 
of  whom  was  a  farmer ;  and  the  maternal  forebears 
were  William  and  Susannah  (Holmes)  Moore,  the 
Moores  also  following  the  vocations  of  the  patri- 
archs. 


Justice  Hayes  is  the  only  son  of  the  family, 
but  he  has  one  sister,  Susan  Holmes  Hayes,  who 
is  living  on  the  old  homestead  with  her  parents. 
He  attended  the  government  schools  of  his  native 
place,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age, 
in  1879,  came  to  the  United  States,  locating  first 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  a  year  later  coming  west 
as  far  as  Iowa,  where  he  was  engaged  in  farming 
two  years.  In  1882  he  removed  to  iNIinneapolis, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis  Railway,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  con- 
ductor in  this  service,  continuing  in  that  capaci:y 
until  the  winter  of  1884.  Then  removing  to  Du- 
luth  he  ran  a  train  for  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  <  )niaha  Railroad  for  three  years.  In  April,  1887, 
he  came  to  Montana  and  accepted  employment 
witli  the  Xorthern  Pacific  as  foreman  of  a  bridge 
crew.  The  following  November  he  removed  tj 
Garrison  and  remained  until  the  next  February. 
He  then  took  charge  of  a  train  as  conductor  until 
1889.  At  that  time  he  entered  the  service  of  a  lum- 
ber company  and  continued  in  it  for  five  years. 
He  then  again  engaged  in  railroading  until  No- 
vember 20,  1897,  when  he  was  badly  injured  in  a 
wreck,  and  obliged  to  retire  permanently  from  the 
service.  He  was  laid  up,  but  recovering  from 
his  injuries  in  thirteen  months,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1898  he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  an  office 
he  is  still  filling  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lawabiding 
elements  of  the  community,  he  having  been  desig- 
nated police  magistrate  also,  and  winning  golden 
opinions  by  the  manner  in  which  he  administers 
the  office. 

Justice  Hayes  is  a  man  of  wide  and  varied  ex- 
perience, quick  and  keen  of  perception,  unrelenting 
in  the  performance  of  duty,  yet  with  breadth  of 
view  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  subserve  the  ends 
of  justice  without  oppression,  and  secure  the  best 
results  by  a  judicious  exercise  of  clemency.  He 
is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  fraternally  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters'  the 
organization  of  railway  conductors  and  the  Brother- 
hood of  Railway  Trainmen.  He  was  married  at 
Missoula  on  November  10,  1889,  to  Miss  Eliza 
Kendall,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Sarah  (McGowan) 
Kendall,  whose  ancestors,  both  paternal  and  ma- 
ternal, were  Scotch-Irish.  The  Justice  and  Mrs. 
Hayes  have  two  children,  Sarah,  born  May  13, 
1891,  and  Margaret  Elizabeth,  born  July  4,  1901. 
In  addition  to  his  public  school  training  Justice 
Hayes  pursued  a  scholastic  course  of  study  at  a  na- 
tional academy  in  his  native  land,  from  which  he 
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was  graduated  with  honors.  After  his  arrival  in 
Philadelphia  he  passed  an  examination  for  a 
teacher's  license,  but  never  engaged  in  teaching. 
He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  progressive  and  en- 
terprising citizens  of  Missoula,  and  has  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  people. 


j  OHN  R.  HATHHORN.— This  prosperous  stock- 
J  grower  of  Paradise  valley,  Park  county,  has  been 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana  for  more  than  thrc^ " 
decades.  He  was  an  active  participant  in  the 
greatest  internecine  war  which  history  records; 
ever  true  to  his  convictions,  he  has  so  ordered 
his  life  that  he  retains  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  his  fellows.  Mr.  Hathhorn  was  born  at  Bur- 
lington, Iowa,  on  October  22,  1841,  the  son  of 
George  W.  and  Mary  Ann  (Ripley)  Hathhorn, 
both  natives  of  Clarke  county,  Va.  His  paternal 
grandfather  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812, 
dying  from  wounds  received  in  that  conflict.  His 
maternal  grandfather,  John  A.  Ripley,  a  Virginian, 
also  removed  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  in  1838,  and 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that  section,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life.  George  W.  Hath- 
horn also  removed  to  Burlington  in  1836,  and  was 
engaged  in  agriculture  until  1853,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Southwestern  Missouri,  where  he  operated 
a  farm  until  his  death,  in  1866.  He  ahd  his  wife 
had  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 

John  R.  Hathliorn  assisted  in  the  farm  work  and 
attended  school  until  he  was  twenty,  when,  in  July, 
1861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Missouri  Mounted 
Infantry,  Confederate  service.  Col.  Gordon  com- 
manding, and  saw  his  first  fight  at  Poole's  prairie, 
near  the  southwest  corner  of  Missouri,  and  thence 
moved  to  Wilson  creek,  and  had  an  engagement 
with  Gen.  Lyon's  forces.  Mr.  Hathhorn  was  then 
transferred  to  the  cavalry  and  his  next  engage- 
ment was  at  Morristown,  with  Gen.  Lane,  and  was 
in  successive  engagements  at  Butler,  Bates  county 
(which  was  burned),  in  the  "salt  raid,''  then  en- 
gaging with  Col.  Henderson's  command  at  Ne- 
osho, and  next  moving  to  Altonia,  where  they  at- 
tacked a  fortified  barn,  owned  by  Col.  Richie. 
Withdrawing  from  this  point  they  came  into  con- 
flict with  Col.  Warren,  at  Pleasant  Gap,  followed 
him  to  Butler,  from  which  place  they  drove  him, 
and  then  participated  in  the  action  at  Lone  Jac-:, 
one  of  the  most  stubbornly  contested  battles  of 
the   war,   both    sides   being   composed   mainly   of 


Missourians.  The  Union  troops  had  two  pieces 
of  artillery,  for  which  Col.  Foster  had  given  Gen. 
Blunt  $4,000  as  security  for  their  safe  return.  The 
guns  were  captured  by  the  Confederates  and  Col. 
Foster  put  forth  every  effort  to  recapture  tlieni 
without  success.  He  was  also  in  the  engagement 
at  Newtonia,  Mo.,  Col.  Shelby  being  in  command; 
at  Cain  hill  and  at  Prairie  grove.  Then  the  com- 
mand retreated  southward  along  the  Arkansas 
river  to  Louisbiirg,  Dallas  county,  l-'rom  tlurc 
1,500  men  under  Col.  Shelby  made  a  raid  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state,  meeting  their  first  oppo- 
sition at  Ozark,  Christian  county,  and  the  next  an 
all  day's  fight  at  Springfield,  on  January  15,  1863, 
the  Confederates  taking  two  forts,  failing  to  cap- 
ture the  third,  retired  with  large  quantities  of  sup- 
plies, ammunition,  etc.  Proceeding  to  Marshfield, 
thence  by  forced  march  to  Hartsville,  they  took 
part  in  the  sanguinary  battle  at  that  place,  the 
Federals  finally  retreating.  The  command  was  also 
in  the  engagements  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Caster  river, 
and  also  at  Chalk  bluffs,  on  the  St.  Francis  river, 
losing  700  horses  while  crossing  the  river.  From 
Black  river.  Ark.,  the  command  went  to  Helena, 
Ark.,  where  they  had  an  engagement.  Mr.  Hath- 
horn was  here  taken  ill  and  was  unfit  for  duty  for 
several  months. 

On  recovering  and  receiving  his  discharge  he 
started  for  Denver,  Col.,  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
Mr.  Hathhorn  eight  months  later  started  for 
Montana  with  ox  teams,  which  at  North  Platte 
river  he  exchanged  for  mules  and  continued  his 
trip  to  Virginia  City,  where  he  arrived  on  July  3, 
1865.  The  Indians  were  a  menace  during  the  en- 
tire trip,  and  many  fell  victims  to  the  wily  savages. 
From  Virginia  City  Mr.  Hathhorn  removed  to 
Helena  and  purchased  a  ranch.  For  a  time  he  en- 
gaged in  teaming,  but  in  the  spring  of  1867  mined 
in  Trinity  gulch  with  fair  success.  He  was  then  four 
years  at  Thompson  gulch,  thereafter  following  min- 
ing operations  on  Duck  creek,  McCuen  bar,  on  the 
Missouri  river,  and  then  in  White  gulch. 

In  April,  1877,  Mr.  Hathhorn  came  to  Paradise 
valley,  in  Park  county,  where  he  engaged  in  in- 
stalling hydraulic  plants  for  placer  mining.  In  the 
fall  he  took  up  a  claim  In  the  valley,  a  portion  of 
his  present  ranch.  He  now  has  a  well  improved 
ranch  of  440  acres,  and  is  successfully  engaged  in 
stockraising,  usually  wintering  about  200  head  of 
cattle,  mostly  shorthorns.  In  politics  he  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat, but  never  an  aspirant  for  ofiSce.  He  is  well 
known  and  is  honored  as  one  of  Montana's  worthy 
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pioneers.  On  March  7,  1872,  Mr.  Hathhorn  mar- 
ried Miss  Nannie  E.  Lilly,  born  in  Cooper  counly, 
Mo.,  the  daughter  of  Judge  J.  P.  and  Laminda 
(Allison  Lilly.  They  have  five  children:  Frederick 
Hosea,  who  is  married  and  an  attorney  at  Billings. 
Mont. ;  Charles  Clifford,  deceased ;  Harry  Homer, 
Montana  Lilly  and  Evaline  May,  who  are  at  the 
parental  home. 


WILLIAM  S.  HASKELL  was  born  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  March  24, 
1824,  a  son  of  Sewell  and  Mary  (Moe)  Haskell, 
the  former  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
latter  of  Canada.  They  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1848,  locating  in  Dodge  county,  Wis.  The 
father  was  a  millwright  by  trade,  and  worked  at 
the  craft  with  profitable  results.  He  was  a  Uni- 
versalist  in  religious  belief  and  the  mother  was 
a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church.  The  father 
was  also  prominent  in  Masonry,  having  taken 
the  thirty-three  degrees  of  the  order.  In  politics 
he  was  a  stanch  Republican.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  five  children,  of  whom  only  two,  Mary 
and  William  S.,  are  Hving.  Both  parents  are  de- 
ceased. 

Mr.  Haskell  received  a  limited  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  district,  remain- 
ing with  his  parents  until  he  was  sixteen  years 
of  age.  He  then  learned  the  trade  of  a  carpenter, 
working  at  it  until  after  his  removal  to  Wisconsin, 
where  he  also  conducted  successful  operations  in 
the  business  of  quarrying  and  dealing  in  lime 
stone,  having  the  only  business  of  the  kind  in  his 
neighborhood.  In  addition  to  these  enterprises 
he  dealt  in  real  estate  and  operated  as  a  con- 
tractor. In  1858  he  removed  to  Kansas,  and  there 
continued  the  same  lines  of  industry  he  had  fol- 
lowed successfully  in  Wisconsin.  There  he  also 
did  some  work  in  the  ordnance  department  of 
the  United  States  army.  In  1864  he  crossed  the 
plains  with  a  wagon  train  to  Montana,  the  third 
train  over  the  trail  by  way  of  Fort  Kearney. 
There  were  sixty-four  wagons  in  the  train,  and 
six  months  were  consumed  in  the  journey.  Mr. 
Haskell  located  first  at  Virginia  City,  but  after 
a  short  stay  removed  to  Beven's  gulch.  Not  meet- 
ing with  much  success  at  that  point  he  went 
to  Emigrant  gulch,  on  the  Yellowstone,  but  with 
no  better  results,  and  soon  removed  to  Helena, 
arriving   there   July   4,    1865.      He   purchased   a 


claim  below  what  is  now  Capitol  hill,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  good  share  of  the  precious 
metal,  working  it  until  1867.  He  then  opened 
a  store  at  Trinity  gulch,  but  the  venture  not  prov- 
ing profitable,  he  returned  to  Helena,  locating 
on  his  present  home  and  devoting  his  time  to 
quartz  mining  with  good  returns.  His  mine  is 
in  Ten  Mile  gulch,  and  is  a  good  one. 

Our  subject  is  an  ardent  Republican  in  politics, 
and  has  held  official  station  as  a  clerk  and  gauger 
in  the  revenue  service  of  the  government.  He 
v/as  married  July  25,  1854,  to  Miss  Mary  J.  Smith, 
a  native  of  Chenango  county,  N.  Y.,  and  daughter 
of  Richard  P.  and  Eliza  (Justice)  Smith,  also  New 
Yorkers  by  nativity.  Her  father  followed  the 
business  of  a  tanner  for  a  time,  but  later  en- 
gaged in  farming  with  gratifying  success.  Polit- 
ically he  was  a  stanch  Republican ;  in  religious 
faith  he  and  his  wife  were  members  of  the  Con- 
gregational church.  They  were  the  parents  of 
twelve  children,  of  whom  eight  are  living,  namely : 
Mary  J.,  Norman  P.,  Marcia,  Phoebe,  Byron, 
Frank,  Ira  and  Kittle.  Nelson  G.  died  November 
20,  1881.  They  are  recognized  as  good  and  use- 
ful citizens  of  their  community,  and  have  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all  classes  of  their  neigh- 
bors and  the  people  generally. 


PATRICK  HAYES.— Among  those  who  have 
achieved  noteworthy  success  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  and  stockgrowing  industry 
in  the  state  is  Mr.  Hayes,  one  of  the  representative 
ranch  men  of  Missoula  county,  where  he  owns 
a  fine  property  on  Camas  prairie,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  little  village  of  Potomac,  which 
is  his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Hayes  comes  of 
fine  Irish  stock,  and  is  a  native  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, Canada,  born  on  February  26,  1854,  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Sarah  (Doyle)  Hayes,  na- 
tives of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Thomas  Hayes  was 
born  in  1810,  and  emigrated  to  Canada  in  1826, 
locating  at  New  Mills,  where  he  is  now  living 
at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years.  During  his  active 
life  he  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  and  lum- 
bering. His  devoted  wife,  who  has  been  his  help- 
meet all  the  long  years  of  their  married  life,  is 
now  eighty-two  years  of  age. 

Patrick  Hayes  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  province  and  assisted  his  father  in 
farming  and  lumbering  until  he  had  attained  his 
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legal  majority,  when  he  started  for  the  far  west, 
eventually  locating  in  Washington,  where  he  re- 
mained eight  years,  when,  in  1882,  he  came  to 
Montana,  where  he  has  since  made  his  home. 
He  was  for  five  years  in  the  employ  of  Ham- 
mond &  Eddy,  general  contractors,  but  on  April 
I,  1887,  he  located  on  his  present  ranch  in  the 
Blackfoot  valley,  where  he  now  has  a  valuable 
place  of  600  acres,  the  major  portion  of  which  is 
arable  and  produces  excellent  crops  of  grain,  hay, 
etc.,  while  he  also  gives  careful  attention  to  the 
raising  of  live  stock  of  superior  grade,  being  rec- 
ognized as  a  most  progressive  and  successful 
ranchman. 

In  1893  Mr.  Hayes  erected  an  attractive  and 
commodious  residence  directly  opposite  the  Po- 
tomac postoffice,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  homes 
in  this  locality,  being  of  modern  architectural 
design  and  having  excellent  conveniences.  Other 
improvements  about  the  ranch  give  evidence  of 
the  scrupulous  care  of  the  enterprising  owner. 
In  politics  Mr.  Hayes  is  a  zealous  supporter  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  he  is  ever  ready  to 
lend  co-operation  to  any  cause  whose  object  is 
the  advancing  of  the  interests  of  the  county 
and  state.  On  December  19,  1894,  was  solem- 
nized the  marriage  of  Mr.  Hayes  and  Miss  Nellie 
Morris,  a  sister  of  H.  William  Morris,  of  whom 
individual  mention  is  made  on  other  pages  of  this 
work,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  data  con- 
cerning the  ancestry  of  Mrs.  Hayes.  One  son 
and  one  daughter,  Henry  F.  and  Florence,  com- 
plete the  present  circle  of  the  Hayes  family. 


FAYETTE  HARRINGTON.— The  states  of 
the  great  northwest  have  been  and  are  the 
center  of  the  most  marked  progress  and  devel- 
opment in  America,  and  the  transformation  of  this 
region  seems  magical.  Mr.  Harrington,  cashier 
of  the  Silver  Bow  National  Bank,  of  Butte,  has  by 
his  own  efforts  and  abilities  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  a  new  region, 
and  by  his  industry,  perseverance  and  capacity 
for  affairs  of  breadth  and  importance  has  worked 
his  way  to  a  position  of  prominence  and  influence. 
He  came  to  this  state  when  it  was  the  frontier, 
in  all  that  term  implies,  and  was  one  of  its 
pioneers. 

Fayette  Harrington  was  born  at  Quincy,   111., 
on  January  7,  1843,  the  son  of  Harry  M.  and  Julia 


A.  (Keith)  Harrington,  the  latter  dying  shortly 
after  his  birth.  His  education  was  acquired  in  the 
public  schools  and  the  high  school  at  Aurora, 
where  he  was  graduated,  after  which  he  found 
employment  in  various  places  in  Illinois  until  1857, 
when  he  made  his  way  to  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  going 
by  stage  from  Watertown,  it  being  prior  to  the 
building  of  the  railroad  through  that  section. 
Later  Mr.  Harrington  removed  to  Sparta,  se- 
curing employment  there  in  a  clerical  capacity, 
later  becoming  deputy  postmaster  and  next  book- 
keeper in  the  Bank  of  Sparta.  These  successive 
advancements  stand  in  evidence  of  his  earnest 
application  and  fidelity  in  his  youth.  On  May 
9,  1864,  Mr.  Harrington  started  for  Montana, 
coming  with  an  emigrant  train  across  the  plains 
from  Omaha  and  walking  the  greater  part  of  the 
way.  He  arrived  in  Alder  gulch,  then  a  thriving 
placer  mining  camp,  on  the  9th  of  September, 
just  four  months  from  the  time  of  starting.  He 
secured  work  in  the  mines  and  resided  in  Alder 
gulch  for  a  number  of  years.  Later  he  became 
interested  in  the  cattle  industry  for  a  few  years, 
and  in  1870  he  purchased  the  Virginia  City  Water 
Works  and  in  1873  the  boot  and  shoe  business 
of  David  H.  Weston,  and  conducted  this  and  a 
store  at  Bozeman  for  seven  years.  He  was  one  of 
the  organizers  in  1880,  of  the  banking  house  of 
Raymond,  Harrington  &  Co.,  at  Virginia  City, 
and  was  connected  with  this  for  a  full  decade. 
The  firm  afterward  became  Hall,  Harrington  & 
Co.,  and  later  Hall  &  Bennett. 

In  1889  Mr.  Harrington  removed  to  Butte, 
where,  in  May,  1890,  he  was  one  of  the  organizers, 
original  stockholders  and  directors  of  the  Silver 
Bow  National  Bank.  He  was  elected  cashier  upon 
the  completion  of  the  organization  and  has  since 
been  incumbent  of  this  office,  proving  a  careful 
and  duly  conservative  executive.  The  high  repu- 
tation which  the  bank  has  ever  enjoyed  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  his  well  directed  efforts  and 
the  hold  he  has  upon  public  confidence  and  esteem. 
The  bank  is  capitalized  for  $100,000  and  on  June 
30,  1901,  its  loans  and  discounts  were  $275,000 
and  its  individual  deposits  $440,000.  Mr.  Harring- 
ton has  ever  been  an  active  worker  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  In  Madison  county  he  was  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  county  central  com- 
mittee, and  represented  that  county  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  First  state  legislature,  serving  through 
two  sessions  and  on  a  number  of  important  com- 
mittees.   Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Order 
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of  Elks,  and  socially  is  identified  with  the  Over- 
land and  Silver  Bow  Clubs  of  Butte.  The  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Harrington  to  Miss  Helen  M.  Bower 
was  solemnized  in  1869.  She  was  born  in  Michi- 
gan, the  daughter  of  James  G.  Bower,  a  resi- 
dent of  Montana  for  a  number  of  years,  and  a' 
prominent  business  man  in  Alder  gulch.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harrington  have  one  son,  Glenn  B.,  born 
in  1876. 


W^M.  H.  HART.— Born  at  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
on  December  4,  1850,  and  removing  with 
his  family  when  he  was  ten  years  old  to  Ellen- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated, 
William  H.  Hart,  of  Butte,  may  be  said  to  have 
grown  up  in  the  midst  of  a  region  of  surpassing 
natural  beauty  and  historic  interest.  His  early 
fancies  were  kindled  and  his  imagination  quick- 
ened by  the  inspiring  scenes  and  suggestions  of 
the  Green  mountains  and  the  Adirondacks  and 
the  stirring  events  of  Lake  Champlain  and  Ticon- 
deroga.  With  these  stimulating  themes  and  as- 
sociations fining  his  young  soul  with  ardor  it 
is  no  wonder  that  when  he  attained  manhood  the 
wild,  adventurous  life  of  the  new  northwest  wore 
for  him  a  winning  smile.  His  primary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Albans  was  contin- 
ued in  those  of  Ellenburg,  where  he  lived  with  the 
family  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  He 
then  attended  the  high  school  for  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  that  time  moving  to  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  where  he  was  a  workman  in  a  cotton  mill 
for  four  years  and  then  foreman  for  five  more. 
In  1882  he  left  the  well  trodden  fields  of  New 
England  enterprise  for  the  larger  hopes  and  am- 
pler opportunities  of  the  undeveloped  west.  He 
made  his  way  to  Colorado,  and  accepting,  with 
characteristic  energy,  whatever  occupation  was  at 
hand,  he  made  good  wages  as  a  carpenter  and 
later  as  a  cook  for  the  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  three  or  four  years. 

In  July,  1886,  Mr.  Hart  transferred  his  hopes 
and  capacities  to  Butte,  and  there  worked  as  a 
hotel  cook  for  a  year.  Then,  knowing  the  ground 
on  which  he  was  standing  and  his  ability  to  hold 
his  own  against  all  comers,  he  rented  the  Key- 
stone hotel  on  Front  street  and  began  business 
as  its  proprietor.  He  conducted  this  until  1897,, 
when  he  opened  the  Arlington  in  South  Butte, 
which  he  is  still  operating.  During  his  residence 
in   Butte,   besides   his  connection  with  hotels,  he 


has  been  a  wholesale  butcher  and  in  various 
other  kinds  of  business  he  has  prospered.  He 
also  has  extensive  farming  interests  in  New  York, 
and  property  of  value  elsewhere.  He  has  a  warm 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community  which  he 
shows  by  active  support  of  every  enterprise  which 
appears  to  him  worthy  and  useful.  In  New 
Hampshire  he  was  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the 
state  national  guard  and  for  two  years  was  a 
second  lieutenant  of  his  company  at  Manchester. 
In  Butte  he  is  a  member  of  Enterprise  Lodge 
of  Odd  Fellows,  which  he  has  served  as  treas- 
urer for  several  terms.  In  politics  he  is  a  Demo- 
crat of  strong  conviction,  giving  earnest  and  sub- 
stantial support  to  the  policies  and  candidates  of 
his  party,  but  not  offensive  in  his  partisanship, 
being  always  and  to  everybody  the  courteous, 
obliging    gentleman    that    nature    fashioned    him. 


ENOCH  L.  W.  HASH.— It  is  gratifying  in 
this  compilation  to  accord  recognition  of 
those  who  are  prominently  identified  with  the 
great  material  industries  of  the  state,  and  in  this 
connection  the  subject  of  this  review  is  to  be 
noted  as  one  of  the  progressive  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Cascade  county,  his  ranch  being  lo- 
cated seven  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of  Evans. 
Mr.  Hash  is  a  native  son  of  the  Old  Dominion, 
having  been  born  in  Grayson  county,  Va.,  on  Jan- 
uary 8,  1863,  the  son  of  Thomas  B.  and  EveHne 
Hash,  who  were  likewise  born  in  Virginia,  where 
the  father  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
owning  a  plantation.  Just  prior  to  the  war  of 
the  Rebellion  he  successfully  operated  a  tannery 
until  the  ravages  of  war  crippled  the  industries 
of  the  south.  The  paternal  grandparents  of  our 
subject  were  John  and  Sarah  Hash,  the  former 
being  a  successful  planter  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  maternal  grandparents  were  Andrew  and 
Emeline  Richardson,  natives  of  Virginia,  where 
Mr.  Richardson  was  engaged  in  farming  and  black- 
smithing.  Thomas  B.  and  Eveline  Hash  were 
devoted  members  of  the  Methodist  church,  while 
in  politics  his  father  supported  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  fraternal 
order  of  Foresters  of  America. 

Enoch  L.  W.  Hash,  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  sketch,  left  Virginia  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
in  1868,  and  went  to  live  with  his  uncle,  Enoch 
Osborn,  of  Gridley,  111.,  where  he  secured  his  edu- 
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cational  training  in  the  public  schools  and  as- 
sisted in  the  work  of  the  farm  until  1879,  when 
he  went  west  to  Trinidad,  Colo.,  where  he  pros- 
pected and  mined  until  1890,  his  efforts  being  at- 
tended with  Hmited  success.  In  the  year  men- 
tioned he  came  to  Evans,  Mont.,  where  he  took 
up  his  present  homestead  claim  of  160  acres,  of 
which  he  has  placed  120  under  effective  culti- 
vation, raising  large  crops  of  hay  and  also  doing 
a  successful  business  in  the  raising  of  live  stock. 
In  politics  Mr.  Hash  gives  his  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party,  keeping  well  informed  in  regard 
to  public  affairs,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees-. 


T  OSEPH  HOTCHKISS  HARPER  is  a  member 
J  of  the  ninth  generation  from  James  Harper,  born 
in  County  Derin,  Ireland,  who  was  married  to 
Jeanette  Lewis,  and  who  removed  with  his  family 
in  October,  1720,  to  Coscoe  Bay,  near  Boston, 
as  the  old  record  reads;  he  is  also  of  the  ninth 
generation  from  Samuel  Hotchkiss  who,  in  1642, 
married  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  some  time  there- 
after settled  in  the  province  of  New  England. 

Oscar  F.  Harper  and  Lydia  Hotchkiss  were  mar- 
ried January  25,  1844,  and  their  eldest  child  was 
born  July  5,  1845,  'i^  the  township  of  Harpersfield, 
Delaware  county,  N.  Y.,  a  tract  of  land  five  by  ten 
miles  in  extent  which  was  patented  to  John  Harper, 
a  great-great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  by  King  James  of  England.  This  Col.  John, 
as  he  was  called,  with  his  brother  Joseph,  settled 
upon  the  grant  in  the  year  1771.  Both  rendered 
service  in  the  Continental  army  during  the  Revol'i- 
tion,  and  both  were  active  participants  in  the  chronic 
Indian  wars  that  immediately  preceded  that  event. 

In  the  year  1850  Mr.  O.  F.  Harper  moved  with  his 
family  to  Beltsville,  Md.,  and  was  a  successful  con- 
tractor in  and  around  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington  until,  in  the  year  i860,  he  was  the 
possessor  of  a  fair  property,  all  of  which  was,  how- 
ever, dissipated  in  a  few  short  weeks  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  In  that  year  a 
valuable  tobacco  plantation  in  Buckingham  county, 
near  Appomattox  courthouse,  Va.,  was  confiscated 
by  proclamation  of  Jefferson  Davis,  while  other 
reverses  followed  so  thick  and  fast  that  early  in 
the  year  1861  the  eldest  son  was  sent  back  to  his 
native  town  on  money  advanced  by  relatives 
for  that  purpose,  other  members  of  the  family  fol- 
lowing later,  and  the  father  arriving  last,  not  only 


without  resource  of  any  kind,  but  finding  himself 
when  again  with  friends,  under  many  obligations 
to  them  for  an  advance  of  funds  that  had  enabled 
him  to  make  this  move. 

The  education  of  the  family  was,  however,  in 
no  wise  neglected,  as  the  children  were  kept  in 
school,  and  in  1862  the  eldest  son  was  entered  for 
an  engineering  course  in  the  Franklin  Engineering 
School,  leaving  it  in  the  summer  of  1864  to  enlist 
in  Company  A,  Forty-Sixth  New  York  \'olunteers, 
there  serving.until  the  close  of  the  war,  returning  to 
his  class  in  1865  and  graduating  July  4,  1866,  on 
the  day  preceding  his  majority. 

On  finishing  this  course  Mr.  Harper  entered  im- 
mediately upon  the  practice  of  his  profession,  first 
as  assistant  at  Binghamton  in  the  office  of  I.  G. 
Perry  &  Co.,  architects  of  the  New  York  Inebriate 
Asylum,  and  later  opening  an  office  of  his  own  at 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  in  connection  with  his  father's 
work  at  that  point.  In  1868  he,  in  company  with 
A.  J.  Bennett,  a  former  classmate  and  now  a  resi- 
dent of  Virginia  City,  drifted  west  with  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  working  along  that  line  from  La- 
rarhie  west  until  the  road  was  completed ;  thence  to 
White  Pine,  Nev.,  during  the  intense  excitement 
that  attended  the  development  of  the  Eber  Hart 
mine  on  Treasure  hill,  returning  to  Montana  in  the 
summer  following  and  setling  on  a  farm  in  Jeffer- 
son valley,  some  eight  miles  above  Gallatin  City. 

In  1873  Mr.  Harper  assumed  charge  of  all  me- 
chanical work  at  the  Madisonian  mine,  at  that  time 
being  operated  by  F.  R.  Merk,  near  the  town  of 
Sterling,  and  in  the  following  year  was  engaged 
under  Noah  Armstrong,  then  operating  at  Glen- 
dale  and  Hecla  in  Beaverhead  county,  and  there 
erected  and  assisted  in  starting  the  first  practical 
lead  smelter  and  concentrator  to  work  the  ores  from 
the  various  mines  of  the  Hecla  Consolidated  Alining 
Company.  He  moved  to  Butte  in  1878  and  shortly 
after  formed  a  co-partnership  with  Thomas  T. 
Baker,  under  the  firm  name  of  Baker  &  Harper, 
civil  and  mining  engineers,  which  continued 
until  the  summer  of  1895,  when  Mr.  M.  L.  Mac- 
donald  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Baker  and  the 
business  still  is  continued  under  the  firm  name  of 
Harper  &  Macdonald.  From  1882  to  1890  Mr. 
Harper  was  city  engineer  of  the  city  of  Butte,  and 
during  that  period  rendered  much  exacting  service. 
The  grades  of  the  city  are  not  what  they  might  have 
been  had  all  of  her  people  anticipated  its  present 
proportions,  but  the  favorable  features  that  they 
now  present  are  in  a  large  measure  due  to  Mr. 
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Harper's  individual  effort  along  that  line.  In  the 
year  1882  he  arranged  to  give  a  large  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  service  of  the  Anaconda  Copper 
Mining  Company,  and  in  the  two  years  following, 
under  the  management  of  Marcus  Daly,  laid  out 
the  town  of  Anaconda  and  the  first  smelting  and 
concentrating  plant  erected  at  that  point. 

In  addition  to  his  general  practice  he  has  from 
time  to  time  given  personal  attention  to  engineering 
enterprises  of  considerable  importance,  am.ong  which 
are  the  design  and  construction  of  the  first  seven 
miles  of  Butte's  sewer  system  in  the  years  1889  and 
1890;  the  construction  of  the  Parrot  canal  in  Jef- 
ferson valley  in  1895  and  1896;  and  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Big  Hole  dam  for  the  Montana 
Power  Transmission  Company,  near  Divide,  Mont., 
in  the  winter  of  1898  and  1899. 

On  February  10,  1885,  Mr.  Harper  was  mar- 
ried to  Helen  Carson  Pierce,  a  lady  whose  geneal- 
ogy is  co-extensive  with  his  own,  and  leads  back 
to  the  shadow  of  Plymouth  Rock  and  within  hail- 
ing distance  of  the  Mayflower,  as  she  is  of  the 
ninth  generation  in  New  England,  being  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  M.  Pierce,  son  of  David,  of  Josiah, 
of  Josiah,  of  Samuel,  of  Samuel,  of  Thomas,  of 
Thomas,  born  in  England  in  1583  or  1584,  and  who 
came  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  to  this  country  in  1633 
or  1634  and  settled  in  Charlestown,  Mass.  Mrs. 
Harper  was  born  in  Mexico,  Mo.,  Noverrtber  30, 
1861,  bereft  by  the  death  of  her  father  January 
7,  1 87 1,  was  educated  in  St.  Loui'.-  and  graduated 
in  the  high  school  of  that  city  in  1877.  She  re- 
moved with  her  mother  to  Butte  in  the  fall  of  1878 
and  immediately  after  began  teaching  in  the 
public  schools  of  that  city.  She  is  an  energetic  and 
capable  woman,  has  always  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  charitable,  Christian  and  social  work  of  the 
community  in  which  she  has  resided,  and  is  most 
highly  esteemed  by  those  who  know  her  best.  In 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harper  we  find  a  couple  who  have 
watched  the  town  of  their  adoption  grow  from  a 
straggling  mining  camp  to  a  city  with  its  splendid 
proportions ;  who  have  seen  a  territory  transformed 
from  a  magnificent  buffalo  range  and  Indian  hunt- 
ing ground  into  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  state, 
with  a  wealth  in  her  mineral,  agricultural  and 
grazing  resources  that  is  not  at  this  time  counted. 
During  the  years  of  this  transformation  they  have 
performed  a  fair  share  of  pioneer  work,  but  they 
are  each  carrying  these  years  well,  and  are  yet  taking 
a  lively  interest  in  all  aflfairs  of  life,  and  evince 
a  pardonable  pride  as  witnesses  to  the  building  of 
so  fair  a  commonwealth. 


PETER  HARDING.— The  fair  Emerald  Isle  has 
sent  many  recruits  to  America,  and,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  national  history,  this  element  has 
been  a  valuable  one  in  our  social  fabric.  In  Mon- 
tana one  of  the  worthy  representatives  of  the  Irish 
race  is  Peter  Harding,  one  of  the  successful  farmers 
and  stockgrowers  of  Madison  county,  where  he  has 
lived  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He 
was  born  on  July  24,  185 1,  in  County  Cork,  Ireland, 
the  ninth  of  the  eleven  children  of  James  and  Kate 
(Kenealy)  Harding,  both  of  whom  passed  their 
entire  lives  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  where  the  father 
was  a  farmer.  Peter  continued  to  be  identified 
with  agricultural  pursuits  in  Ireland  until  he  had  at- 
tained his  majority,  when  he  determined  to  seek 
his  fortunes  in  America,  where  he  felt  that  superior 
opportunities  for  individual  accomplishments  were 
offered.  Thus,  in  1872,  he  set  sail  for  the  United 
States,  and  the  same  year  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating first  in  Virginia  City  and  becoming  con- 
cerned in  placer  mining.  He  became  the  owner  of 
several  claims,  and  continued  to  Be  a  miner  with 
fair  success  for  a  full  decade. 

In  1886  Mr.  Harding  closed  his  mining  opera- 
tions and  located  on  his  present  ranch,  which  com- 
prises 320  acres  and  is  situated  five  miles  north 
of  Puller  Springs,  which  is  his  postoffice  address. 
He  has  made  good  improvements  and  has  been 
discriminating  in  his  management  of  his  business 
affairs,  being  known  as  one  of  the  enterprising 
ranchers  of  this  section  of  the  state.  He  devotes 
his  special  attention  to  raising  of  cattle  and  hay. 
He  is  a  man  of  unflagging  industry  and  has  always 
worked  with  a  determination  in  view;  and  has 
:nade  for  himself  a  place  in  the  world.  He  has 
never  married.  In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to 
the  Democratic  party. 


WM.  HANKINSON.— The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  who  illustrates  in  his  mental  at- 
tributes and  character  many  elements  of  the  high- 
est type  of  American  citizenship,  is  a  native  of 
Lancashire,  England,  where  he  was  born  March 
7,  1835.  His  parents  were  James  and  Ann 
(Whitch)  Hankinson,  of  Cheshire,  where  their  fam- 
ilies had  lived  for  many  generations  and  had  long 
borne  a  prominent  part  in  the  local  affairs  of  the 
county.  His  grandfather  Whitch  was  a  captain  in 
Wellington's  army  and  displayed  great  valor  on 
the  fateful  field  of  Waterloo.  The  trunk  which 
was  a  part  of  his  field  and  camp  equippage  at  the 
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time,  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hankinson 
and  is  highly  prized  by  him  as  a  souvenir  of  the 
great  battle.  His  grandfather  died  in  the  army 
from  illness  incurred  in  active  service. 

Mr.  Hankinson's  father  removed  from  Chester 
to  Lancashire  county  after  his  marriage  and  set- 
tled six  miles  from  Manchester,  where  he  pursued 
with  varying  fortunes  the  quiet  and  peaceful  oc- 
cupation of  a  farmer  until  he  died.  His  son  Wil- 
liam remained  with  the  family  until  after  the 
death  of  both  parents,  which  occurred  before  he 
was  twenty  years  old ;  and  then  taking  two  younger 
sisters  in  charge  he  started  on  a  saiHng  vessel 
on  the  long  journey  from  his  native  land,  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  to  New  York  and  proceeding 
from  there  by  rail  to  Pittsburg,  then  down  the 
Ohio  and  up  the  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  to 
Atchison,  Kan.,  which  at  that  time  consisted  of 
one  store  and  two  dwellings.  From  there  they 
continued  their  journey  by  wagon  train,  consum- 
ing twelve  weeks  between  that  point  and  their 
destination.  Salt  Lake  City,  which  they  reached 
without  unusual  mishap. 

Mr.  Hankinson  remained  at  Salt  Lake  City  un- 
til 1871,  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising. 
In  that  year  he  sold  out  and  came  to  Montana, 
being  conveyed  by  his  own  teams  and  bringing 
with  him  fifty  head  of  cattle  and  other  Hve  stock. 
He  located  at  once  upon  the  ranch  which  he  at 
present  occupies,  at  the  junction  of  Willow  creek 
and  Jefferson  river.  Here  he  has  600  acres  in 
his  homestead,  all  of  which  is  practically  under 
irrigation,  and  raises  on  it  abundant  crops  of  hay 
and  large  herds  of  cattle  of  superior  breed.  For 
these  he  has  also  about  800  acres  of  pasture  land. 
Being  a  progressive  and  thrifty  man,  it  follows 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  has  his  farm  well 
improved  with  the  necessary  barns  and  other  build- 
ings, and  has  a  delightful  home,  well  furnished, 
completely  equipped  for  comfort  and  beautifully 
shaded.  In  addition  to  the  usual  products  of 
his  section  of  the  state  he  has  been  very  success- 
ful, after  much  intelligent  experimenting  and  many 
failures,  in  making  his  land  yield  the  usual  or- 
chard and  small  fruits  grown  elsewhere,  but  not 
abundant  in  his  neighborhood,  such  as  apples 
of  various  kinds,  prunes,  grapes,  cherries,  plums, 
and  several  varieties  of  berries.  In  this  line  he 
was  the  pioneer  in  Gallatin  county,  and  the  benefit 
of  his  example  is  amply  established  by  the  number 
of  his  successful  imitators.  He  also  is  an  extensive 
producer  of  poultry,  canary  birds  and  flowers. 


On  June  28,  1856,  Mr.  Hankinson  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  Phillips,  a  native  of  Wales  and 
daughter  of  Edward  Phillips,  of  that  country,  who 
emigrated  from  there  and  settled  in  Utah,  but 
died  soon  after  his  arrival.  They  have  nine  chil- 
dren living,  namely :  Edward,  located  at  Thomp- 
son's Falls;  Wm.  H.,  at  Sixteen-mile;  James,  at 
Three  Forks ;  Elizabeth  Ann,  now  Mrs.  George 
C.  Cook,  of  Willow  creek ;  Joseph,  Hiram,  Sarah 
Ellen,  Albert  George,  Charles  Robert  (deceased), 
Francis  Thomas,  Mary  Harriet  (deceased)  and 
George  Alfred  (deceased).  The  members  of  the 
family  stand  well  in  their  several  communities, 
and  are  highly  esteemed  wherever  they  are  known. 


JOHN  G.  HAMMER,  prominent  accountant, 
merchant  and  manufacturer,  of  Butte,  was  born 
in  Germany  in  1850.  His  lather,  Frederick  Ham- 
mer, a  well-to-do  farmer  and  skillful  veterinary 
surgeon  of  the  Fatherland,  died  there  some  years 
ago.  The  mother  of  Mr.  Hammer  is  still  living 
there.  They  had  nine  children,  of  whom  John  G. 
was  the  second.  He  began  his  education  in  the 
public  schools  of  Germany,  and  entered  college 
there  in  1864.  Four  years  later  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  was  employed  at  bookkeeping  and 
assaying  in  the  eastern  states.  One  year  later  he 
came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Helena,  where  he 
remained  nine  years,  engaging  principally  in  as- 
saying and  in  mining  engineering.  He  next  engaged 
in  merchandising  at  Glendale  for  a  year  and  then 
removed  to  Butte  to  take  a  position  as  book- 
keeper, in  which  for  five  years  he  conducted  the 
financial  department  of  the  extensive  business  of 
John  Caplice  &  Co.  In  1888  he  started  the  manu- 
facture of  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  tiles,  and  has 
perhaps  the  most  complete  plant  for  the  purpose 
in  the  northwest.  It  employs  more  than  sixty  hands, 
and  is  equipped  with  the  best  machinery  known  to 
the  business.  He  produces  all  kinds  of  building 
brick,  tiling,  sewer  pipes,  fire  brick,  assayer's  sup- 
plies, coke  ovens  and  all  other  fire  clay  products.  Mr. 
Hammer  was  married  in  1878  to  Miss  Julia  Lanthe- 
aume,  a  native  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  who  came  to 
Montana  with  her  parents  in  1864  at  the  age  of 
four.  They  have  five  children — Alberta  A.,  who 
is  married  and  living  in  Butte ;  Florence,  Bessie, 
Fred  and  Harry,  all  still  at  home.  In  politics 
Mr.  Hammer  is  a  Republican,  but  he  has  never 
sought  or  desired  office,  and  takes  no  active  part 
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in  party  management.  He  is  an  active  member 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers, 
and  a  member  and  past  master  of  Mount  Moriah 
Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  has  taken  all  the  de- 
grees of  the  order  up  to  and  including  the  thirty- 
second.  Mrs.  Hammer  is  a  zealous  and  prominent 
member  of  the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammer  have  a  host  of  friends. 


WILLIAM  R.  HAMILTON.— Among  the 
worthy  citizens  of  Missoula  county  who  have 
served  with  ability  and  signal  fidelity  in  offices 
of  public  trust  and  responsibility  and  who  have 
also  been  prominently  identified  with  its  industrial 
activities,  is  Mr.  Hamilton,  one  of  the  representa- 
tive farmers  and  stockgrowers  in  the  Rattlesnake 
valley,  where  he  has  a  valuable  and  well  improved 
ranch,  only  one  mile  northeast  of  Missoula,  which 
is  his  postofifice  address.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  na- 
tive of  JMissouri,  born  in  Putnam  county,  on  March 
24,  1856,  the  son  of  James  and  Sarah  (Black)  Ham- 
ilton, both  of  whom  were  born  in  Kentucky. 
The  father  removed  to  Missouri  in  1840,  taking  up 
government  land  in  Putnam  county,  where  he  has 
continued  farming  and  has  now  attained  a  vener- 
able age.  His  cherished  wife  entered  into  eternal 
rest  in  1870.  They  were  the  parents  of  four  sons 
and  four  daughters,  William  R.  being  the  only 
one  to  locate  in  Montana. 

William  R.  Hamilton  was  reared  on  the  old 
homestead  farm  in  Jilissouri,  with  the  educational 
advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  the  place  and 
period.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  located 
ill  southern  Minnesota,  where  he  followed  farm- 
ing for  three  years,  after  which  he  located  in  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  and  engaged  in  the  stock  business  for 
one  year.  He  then  decided  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
Montana,  and  in  T878  he  located  in  Beaverhead 
county  and  served  as  a  mining  engineer  for  three 
years  for  the  Hecla  Consolidated  Mining  Com- 
pany. In  1882  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  Horse 
Plains,  Missoula  county,  and  in  the  fall  of  1886 
went  to  Thompson,  where  for  six  years  he  was 
incumbent  of  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace, 
being  then  a  resident  of  Thompson  Falls.  There- 
after he  served  for  three  years  as  United  States 
circuit  court  commissioner,  and  in  1894  he  was 
elected  county  auditor,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
two  years,  then  he  was  elected  county  assessor, 
holding  this  office  also  for  two  years. 


In  his  various  positions  of  public  trust  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  given  a  most  efficient  administra- 
tion and  gained  the  endorsement  of  the  people 
of  the  county,  irrespective  of  political  affiliations, 
while  he  has  acquired  a  very  extended  acquaint- 
anceship in  the  county,  where  he  is  held  in  high 
esteem.  After  completing  his  temi  as  assessor 
Mr.  Hamilton  purchased  his  present  ranch,  which 
he  has  placed  under  effective  cultivation  and  where 
he  also  raises  live  stock,  though  not  extensively. 
In  1880  Mr..  Hamilton  married  with  Miss  Laura 
Brant,  a  native  of  Iowa,  and  the  daughter  of  Will- 
iam and  Josephine  Brant,  who  became  pioneers 
of  Bannack,  Mont.,  in  1866.  The  father  is  now 
deceased  and  the  mother  makes  her  home  in  Ana- 
conda. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  are  the  parents 
of  five  children,  Isabelle,  Laura  M.,  Ray  W.,  Roy 
F".  and  Idella.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  been  a  lifelong 
Republican  and  an  active  worker  in  the  party  cause. 


PATRICK  J.  HAMILTON.— Born  in  the 
Emerald  Isle  on  August  9,  1831,  a  native 
of  "glorious  old  Dubhn-town, '  Patrick  J.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Butte,  has  seen  many  ups  and  downs  of 
life.  He  descends  from  old  Irish  families,  his 
father,  Edward  Hamilton,  being  born  in  County 
Wicklow,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Ann  (Lynan) 
Hamilton,  in  Dublin.  The  father  was  an  exporter 
of  cattle  to  England.  Patrick,  the  fourth  of  their 
five  children,  was  educated  in  Dublin,  but,  having 
a  turn  for  business,  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  joined 
an  uncle  in  the  exporting  line,  and,  two  years 
later,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  took  charge 
of  the  family  interests  with  such  vigor  and  shrewd- 
ness that  in  two  years  he  doubled  the  capital.  Re- 
verses came,  through  no  fault  of  his,  and  before 
he  was  twenty  he  had  lost  all  the  accumulations 
and  emigrated  to  America  with  no  capital  but 
his  capabilities,  his  willingness  for  duty  and 
his  indomitable  resolution. 

Arriving  at  New  Orleans  without  money,  he 
began  his  new  life  by  ditching  in  the  swamps, 
where  he  contracted  fever,  and  but  for  kind  Sis- 
ters of  Charity  he  would  have  died.  After  he 
had  fully  recovered,  he  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and 
then  entered  the  employ  of  the  North  Missouri  Rail- 
road. He  soon  determined  to  go  to  the  headwaters 
of  the  Missouri,  and  was  at  Lecompton  and  Law- 
rence. Kan.,  and  at  Omaha,  where  he  met 
Jud.ge    Clancy    and    worked    in    his    brickyard    at 
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$30  per  month.  He  received  his  pay  for  the  first 
month,  but  the  Judge  said  he  had  no  money  for 
the  second,  but  would  give  a  corner  lot  or  two 
inside  ones  for  a  month's  work,  predicting  that  in 
five  years  they  would  be  worth  $5,000  a  lot.  He 
also  told  Mr.  Hamilton  to  take  up  360  acres  of 
land  near  by,  saying  that  the  state  capital  would 
be  located  there,  and  that  a  transcontmental  rail- 
road would  pass  that  point  and  the  land  would 
soon  be  worth  $10,000.  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  not 
following  his  advice,  lost  one  of  the  finest  chances 
of  his  life.  After  this  he  worked  on  the  Blackbird 
Omaha  Indian  reservation  and  within  eighteen 
months  returned  to  Omaha  and  saw  the  truth  of  the 
prophecy  of  the  Judge.  He  worked  the  next 
eight  months  across  the  river  from  the  site  of 
Sioux  City,  and  then  took  up  320  acres  of  land 
near  the  new  town  of  Decatur.  Before  the  land 
was  surveyed  he  sold  his  right  to  160  acres  for 
$1,500,  but  through  treachery  he  lost  the  land. 
He  then  worked  in  Iowa  at  ditching,  making  $10 
a  day.  As  the  scrip  with  which  he  was  paid  was 
worth  only  half  its  face  value,  he  took  iCo  acres 
of  swamp  land  for  it,  and  also  bought  two  lots 
in  Onawa  and  nine  lots  in  Decatur,  Neb.  In  1861 
while  crossing  the  plains  to  Denver,  he  met  his 
old  friend  Judge  Clancy,  who  said:  "I  have  an- 
other fortune  for  you.  I  will  give  you  a  block  in 
Aurora  and  you  can  get  work  here.  You  had 
better  not  go  to  the  mines."  Aurora  was  across 
the  river  from  Denver  and  the  Judge  said  it  would 
become  "as  large  as  Omaha  in  ten  years."  But 
Mr.  Hamilton  again  refused  his  advice  and  lost 
another  fortune.  Denver  and  Aurora  consolidated 
and  became  all  the  Judge  had  claimed. 

Mr.  Hamilton  then  was  employed  by  Lyons 
C.  Pullman  in  the  mines  of  California  gulch,  now 
Leadville,  and  in  July,  1862,  he  left  Denver  with 
eight  wagons  and  twenty-three  men  tor  Florence, 
Idaho.  The  commandant  stopped  them  at  Fort 
Halleck,  saying  that  they  could  not  proceed  as 
the  Indians  were  very  hostile.  When  asked  to 
show  his  authority  for  stopping  them  he  answered 
that  he  had  none,  but  if  they  went  on  they  would 
certainly  be  massacred.  They  hired  a  half-breed 
as  a  guide  and  went  on,  often  traveling  in  the 
night  and  lying  concealed  through  the  day.  At 
Salt  Lake  City  they  had  heated  arguments  with 
the  Mormons  who  "allowed"  that  the  south  would 
win.  They  told  Gov.  Harding  of  this,  and  he  put 
his  finger  to  his  mouth  and  said :  "Hush !  you 
will  be  fortunate  if  you  get  away  with  your  lives !" 


The}-  also  met  Brigham  Voung,  who  asked  them 
where  they  were  going,  and  when  they  replied 
"North,  in  search  of  gold,"  he  treated  them  very 
courteously.  At  Ogden  they  found  forty  large 
wagons  preparing  to  go  to  the  new  northern  dig- 
gings. They  were  owned  by  a  Mormon  firm,  and 
here  Gen.  Connor's  command  passed  them  en 
route  from  California  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Joining 
the  train,  which  now  had  forty-eight  wagons,  they 
started  north.  Of  the  company  were  Col.  Mc- 
Clain,  afterward  Montana's  first  delegate  in  con- 
gress. Judge  Bissell,  Dr.  Six,  Dr.  Woodruff  and 
L.  M.  Lott.  Every  day  something  got  wrong 
with  the  wagons.  After  traveling  a  week,  twenty- 
three  men  and  eight  wagons  went  ahead  and 
made  a  track  for  the  others.  Sometimes  they  trav- 
eled by  day,  sometimes  by  night,  frequently  they 
did  not  make  a  fire.  There  were  no  bridges,  and 
they  crossed  the  rivers  as  best  they  could.  When 
this  advance  was  camping  within  twenty  miles 
of  Bannack  the  sentinel  gave  an  alarm  of  "In- 
dians !"  They  could  not  make  a  good  corral  with 
eight  wagons,  so  they  put  out  their  fires  and,  when 
James  Kennedy  went  out  after  the  Indians,  the 
rest  followed  to  save  him.  They  captured  four 
Indians  and  their  horses  and  held  them  as  hos- 
tages to  be  shot  if  attacked.  No  attack  was 
made  and  in  the  morning  twelve  votes  were  for 
freeing  them  and  eleven  for  shooting  them.  The 
majority  ruled,  and  they  gave  the  savages  a  break- 
fast and  released  them.  At  their  camp  within 
four  miles  of  Bannack  they  concluded  to  have 
a  jollification,  and  tapped  one  of  the  barrels  of 
whiskey  they  had  as  freight.  They  drew  this  into 
a  pail  and  dipped  it  out  with  tin  cups.  At  Ban- 
nack they  found  the  people  in  great  fear  of  the 
Indians,  expecting  their  camp  to  be  wiped  out  at 
any  moment. 

Bannack  was  the  "toughest"  mining  camp  ever 
known.  A  Cahfornian  named  Cleveland  came 
there  in  1863  and  the  next  day  Henry  Plummer 
killed  him,  and  nothing  was  done  or  said  about  it. 
The  Bannack  Indians  camped  about  five  miles  be- 
low, and  one  day  Old  Snag,  the  chief,  who  had 
saved  many  a  white  man's  life,  came  with  two 
other  Indians,  to  the  camp.  The  gamblers  and 
toughs  began  to  fire  at  them  and  in  the  affray 
one  white  man  was  shot.  The  lawless  element 
ruled  the  town  until  the  miners  rose  and  said : 
"We  will  run  the  camp."  Then  Plummer,  Ike 
Moore  and  others  left  hastily.  But  the  miners 
organized    a    company,    captured    the    desperadoes. 
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among  whom  were  Plummer  and  Moore,  gave 
them  a  trial  and  banished  them.  Mr.  Hamilton 
followed  mining  at  Bannack  and  obtained  con- 
siderable gold.  Alder  gulch  was  discovered  on 
May  23,  1863,  by  Barney  Hughes  (Irish),  and 
Henry  Rodgers,  William  Sweeney  (Irish  Can- 
adians), Tom  Coover  (Pennsylvania  Dutch)  and 
Henry  Edgar  and  William  Fairweather  (Scotch 
Canadians).  Four  days  later  Mr.  Hamilton  se- 
cured claims  in  nearly  all  the  districts,  but  was 
taken  ill  and  when  he  recovered  all  had  been 
"jumped."  He  took  a  contract  for  stripping 
ground,  and  made  $120  a  week  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1864,  employing  twelve  to  fifteen  men 
part  of  the  time.  In  December  he  went  to  Last 
Chance  gulch  and  there  again  met  his  old  friend 
Judge  Clancy,  who  gave  him  a  certificate  of  a 
claim.  During  the  summer  of  1865  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  prospecting  in  all  directions.  In  the 
fall  he  went  to  work  for  Speigel  &  Hawes 
at  Confederate  gulch  on  a  big  ditch  to  bring 
water  to  the  Montana  bar,  and  he  and  his  part- 
ners made  $14  a  day  each.  They  then  made  a 
rich  discovery  in  Greenhorn  gulch,  his  partner 
sold  his  interest,  reserving  the  right  for  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton to  choose  claim  No.  i  above  or  claim  No. 
I  below  the  discovery.  He  took  the  first,  which 
proved  of  no  account,  while  the  other  was  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  camp,  over  $150,000  being 
taken  out.  Mr.  Hamilton  traded  his  interests  for 
a  claim  on  the  second  rim  of  Montana  bar,  where 
he  and  his  partners  averaged  $500  a  day  for  six 
weeks.  Then  they  purchased  adjoining  claims, 
but  did  not  find  thirty  cents  of  gold.  Jack  Thomp- 
son had  a  claim  in  Montana  gulch  and  hauled  the 
dirt  with  oxen  to  the  water  and  took  out  from 
$1,200  to  $1,500  a  day  in  1865  and  1866,  but  he 
afterwards  died  a  pauper  at  Philipsburg.  Then 
Mr.  Hamilton  prospected  in  all  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory, then  bought  an  interest  in  a  claim  2,000  feet 
long  and  1,000  feet  wide  on  Silver  creek,  which 
he  worked  seven  years,  averaging  in  gold  $10  a 
day  to  the  man.  In  1872  he  sold  out  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  on  his  own  land  on  the  creek. 
In  1873  he  went  to  Ireland,  engaged  in  shipping 
beef  cattle  to  England  and  "went  broke."  In 
1875  he  returned  to  Montana,  and,  on  his  way 
to  Helena,  met  his  old  friend  Joe  Supranaunt  (with 
whom  he  had  crossed  the  plains  in  1862)  at  Mc- 
Kenzie's  ranch.  Negros  had  "struck  it  rich"  in 
a  gulch  on  Moose  creek  and,  at  Joe's  request, 
Mr.  Hamihon  and  others  located  claims  and  water 


rights  there.  After  working  all  the  season,  run- 
ning up  a  drain  ditch,  and  working  across  the 
gulch  from  rim  to  rim,  it  proved  worthless  for 
mining  and  they  abandoned  it,  but  later  the  water 
right  sold  for  $25,000.  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to 
Butte  in  October,  1875,  when  there  were  only 
three  men  working  in  the  mines  for  wages,  aside 
from  William  Park's  copper  mine,  the  Parrot. 
He  built  the  first  log  house  on  Broadway  west  of 
Main  street,  and  was  an  active  builder  of  the 
town.  The  times  were  fearfully  hard  and  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  work.  He  followed 
mining  in  Park  canyon,  Horse  canyon  and  west  of 
the  town,  he  dug  wells  and  cellars,  and  turned  his 
hand  to  anything  he  could  get  to  do.  He  later 
built  a  fine  house  on  Broadway  and  had  five 
houses  where  his  magnificent  building,  the  Ham- 
ilton, stands.  This  valuable  three-story  edifice 
he  built  in  1892.  He  has  much  other  property  and 
has  been  liberal  in  giving  grounds  for  streets, 
alleys  and  other  public  purposes.  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  independent  in  politics,  following  the  lead  of 
no  man ;  in  religion  he  is  a  Catholic,  active  in  the 
service  of  the  church.  He  and  Father  Poland  did 
the  first  work  on  the  Catholic  church  in  Butte, 
the  first  church  edifice  of  the  city,  and  Father 
Poland  was  the  first  man  to  serve  mass  in  Mon- 
tana, outside  of  the  missions. 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  HALL.— Born  on  February 
22,  1837,  in  County  Waterford,  Ireland,  ap- 
parently to  a  destiny  of  obscurity  and  toil,  his 
father  being  a  hard  working  miner  with  little  op- 
portunity to  advance  or  to  do  more  for  his  family 
than  provide  the  daily  necessaries  of  life,  Capt. 
William  Hall,  by  his  own  industry,  capacity  and 
mental  force,  achieved  success  and  won  distinction. 
His  father  was  William  Hall,  a  native  of  England, 
and  his  mother,  Margaret  Bateman,  of  Irish  birth, 
who  emigrated  to  America  as  a  Mormon  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  When  he  was  six  years  of 
age  Capt.  Hall's  parents  removed  to  Kirkchud- 
bright,  Scotland,  where  he  secured  the  precious 
boon  of  eighteen  months  schooling,  which  he  after- 
wards supplemented  by  a  few  brief  sessions  of  night 
school.  He  was  obliged  even  in  childhood  to  help 
support  the  family,  and  at  eight  years  of  age  was  put 
to  work  in  the  leadmines  of  Black-Craig  and  Cairns- 
more,  and  passed  the  next  five  years  of  his  young 
life  underground.     He  went  ther    with  his  father 
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to  Wales,  and  worked  six  years  in  the  iron  mines, 
and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1859,  setthng 
first  in  Dover,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  employed  in 
iron  mines  for  a  year.  He  next  went  to  Lake 
Superior,  and  soon  became  foreman  of  the  Kewe- 
naw  mine.  A  year  later  he  went  to  the  Ducktown 
copper  mines  in  Tennessee,  and  then  to  the  Can- 
ton copper  mines  in  Georgia.  When  the  Civil  war 
broke  out  he  returned  to  Michigan  and  remained 
there  until  1873,  then  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City 
and  was  superintendent  of  mines  and  mining  in- 
terests for  the  Walker  Brothers.  In  1880  they  sent 
him  to  Walkersville,  near  Butte,  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  Alice  Gold  and  Silver  Mining  Company. 
In  1894  he  resigned  this  position  and  took  charge 
of  the  Washoe  mines  for  the  Anaconda  Mining- 
Company.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Spokane, 
Wash.,  where  he  was  offered  and  accepted  the 
superintendency  of  the  Le  Roi  mines  at  Rossland, 
B.  C.  Here  on  January  5,  1898,  he  fell  down  a 
600-foot  shaft  and  was  instantly  killed,  ending  a 
life  of  great  usefulness  and  leaving  to  mourn  a 
very  large  circle  of  friends  and  acquaintances. 

Capt.  Hall  was  always  active  in  politics  and 
deeply  interested  in  public  affairs.  He  was  the  first 
mayor  of  Walkerville,  and  while  residing  there 
was  elected  county  commissioner  for  a  term  of 
six  years.  He  was  also  on  the  Republican  ticket 
as  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector  in  1892. 
While  in  charge  of  the  Alice  mine  he  gave  much 
time  to  the  development  and  proper  use  of  the  Alice 
library  and  reading  room,  and  did  all  in  his  power 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  men  under  him. 
He  was  much  interested  in  all  matters  connected 
with  mines  and  mining,  and  frequently  wrote  ar- 
ticles for  the  newspapers  and  magazines  on  the 
subject.  Masonry  also  had  a  winning  voice  for 
him,  and  he  embraced  every  department  of  the  or- 
der up  to  and  including  the  thirty-second  degree. 
His  wife  was  Miss  Sarah  N.  Grose,  a  native  of 
Wales,  brought  to  America  in  infancy  by  her  par- 
ents, who  first  settled  in  Canada,  and  afterwards  in 
Michigan.  They  have  five  children  living,  Samson 
W.,  now  engaged  in  mining,  William,  in  business  at 
Spokane,  Pearl,  wife  of  F.  G.  Mattheson,  of  Spo- 
kane, and  Rose,  wife  of  J.A.  Heilbronner,  of  Butte. 


EDGAR  MOORE  HALL  is  the  descendant  of 
a  patriotic  Revolutionary  family,  both  his  great- 
grandfather and  his  great-great-grandfather  on  his 
father's  side  having  served  seven  years  in  Washing- 


ton's army  and  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  \'alley 
Forge,  and  his  great-grandfathers  on  both  father's 
and  mother's  side  also  fought  for  their  country 
in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  born  January  5,  1871, 
the  son  of  Joseph  E.  Hall,  formerly  of  Holmes 
county,  Ohio,  and  Nannie  Moore,  of  Missouri.  In 
i860  his  father,  impelled  by  the  love  of  adventure 
and  sturdy  bravery  which  characterized  the  early 
settlers  of  the  west,  made  a  tour  of  observation 
through  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  spending  his 
time  in  prospecting.  In  1864  he  organized  a  party 
of  eight,  seven  besides  himself,  and  removed  by 
ox  teams  to  Montana,  locating  first  at  Mrginia  City. 
On  the  wa>'  the  party  was  held  up  by  Spotted 
Horse  and  his  band  of  hostile  Indians,  and  com- 
pelled to  purchase  freedom  by  giving  the  chief  one 
of  the  oxen.  After  remaining  a  short  time  at 
A'irginia  City  Mr.  Hall  removed  to  Last  Chance 
and  a  little  later  to  Diamond  City,  where  the  subject 
of  this  sketch  was  born.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
derived  from  the  fact  that  its  first  four  cabins 
were  so  located  that  in  walking  from  one  to  the 
others  a  path  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  diamond. 
In  1874  Mr.  Joseph  Hall  met  with  a  serious  ac- 
cident in  a  cave-in  which  broke  one  of  his  hips. 
As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  get  around  the  family 
took  a  trip  to  Carroll,  on  the  Missouri  river,  meet- 
ing only  two  white  men  on  the  way  between  that 
point  and  Sulphur  Springs.  They  then  went  on  to 
Ohio.  Mr.  Hall  and  a  partner  named  Hawkins 
located  the  mines  at  Copperopolis  and  took  out 
some  copper  ore,  which  was  sent  on  pack  mules 
to  the  Missouri  river  and  shipped  to  Swansea, 
Wales,  for  treatment.  This  was  in  1866.  >lr. 
Hall  retained  an  interest  in  the  property  until  1900, 
when  he  sold  it  for  $1,800.  He  remained  in  Ohio 
until  his  health  was  restored  and  he  had  recovered 
the  full  use  of  his  limb,  and  then  with  his  family  re- 
moved to  Colorado  and  later  to  Texas;  finally  re- 
turning to  Montana  in  1878,  and  lived  on  the  north 
fork  of  the  Musselshell  until  1886,  engaged  \a 
ranching.  He  then  took  up  his  residence  at  While 
Sulphur  Springs,  where  he  lived  ten  years,  conduct- 
ing a  half  way  house  between  White  Sulphur 
Springs  and  Ubet,  and  then  removed  to  Big  Timber, 
w  here  he  still  lives. 

Mr.  Edgar  Moore  Hall  received  his  academic 
education  in  the  public  schools  in  Musselshell  ami 
at  the  high  school  at  White  Sulphur  Springs.  In 
1890-92  he  attended  the  law  school  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  from  which  he  was  graduated  June 
29,    1893,   with   the   degree   of   B.   L.      He   at   once 
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entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Lewiston,  Fergus  county,  having  office  room  with 
Mr.  O.  Morrison,  a  prominent  attorney  of  that 
town.  He  subsequently  practiced  at  White  Sul- 
phur Springs  and  at  Neihart,  where  he  was  de- 
feated for  county  attorney  in  1894  011  tlie  Republi- 
can ticket.  In  the  spring  of  1895  he  removed  to 
Big  Timber  and  continued  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  The  next  year  he  was  the  choice  of 
his  party  for  the  office  of  county  attorney.  During 
1897  and  1898  he  filled  the  office  of  deputy  county 
clerk,  and  in  the  fall  of  1898  was  elected  county 
attorney  on  the  Republican  ticket,  a  position  to 
which  he  was  re-elected  in  1900. 

Both  in  public  and  in  private  life  Mr.  Hall  has 
made  a  record  which  is  very  creditable  to  him. 
He  is  highly  respected  by  his  fellow  citizens,  among 
whom  he  is  very  popular,  having  the  regard  of  all 
classes  without  limitation  on  account  of  political 
affiliations.  In  his  profession  he  is  at  the  same  time 
progressive  and  conservative — a  close  student  of 
the  law  and  a  conscientious  and  brilliant  practi- 
tioner. He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
in  which  he  has  served  as  junior  warden  of  his 
lodge  and  is  now  serving  as  master,  and  also  be- 
longs to  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks. 
Socially  he  is  a  genial  and  cultivated  gentleman 
whose  company  is  much  sought  and  much  enjoyed 
bv  his  friends. 


JOSEPH  GUSSENHOVEN.  — The  son  of 
J  Walter  and  Mary  (Doormolen)  Gussenhoven, 
natives  of  Arnheim,  on  the  Rhine,  a  Holland  city 
rich  in  picturesque  surroundings,  commercial  and 
manufacturing  industries,  educational  and  intel- 
lectual development,  and  suggestive  historical  in- 
terest, where  they  were  born  about  1831,  Joseph 
Gussenhoven  had  his  early  imagination  kindled  and 
his  childish  fancies  fed  with  stories  of  the  old 
world's  beauties  and  wonders,  and  hints  of  what 
was  to  be  seen  in  our  own  land  outside  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  interior  home  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis., 
where  his  life  began  May  10,  1869.  His  parents 
emigrated  from  Holland  in  1855  and  settled  at 
Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  where  his  father  followed  the 
vocation  of  a  school  teacher  for  some  years  and 
then  became  a  civil  engineer  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  continuing  at  that  occupation  until 
1872.  From  that  time  to  1879  he  was  engaged  in 
ranching  and  stockraising  near  Laramie,  Wyo.  In 
1879  he  returned  to  his  native  city  of  Arnheim,  ac- 


companied by  his  family.  He  and  his  wife  are  still 
residing  there,  he  being  employed  as  the  agent  of 
a  number  of  steamship  companies. 

His  son,  Joseph,  attended  the  public  schools  at 
Laramie  until  he  was  ten  years  old.  In  1881  he 
went  to  Holland  where  he  continued  his  education, 
spending  three  years  and  a  half  at  the  superior 
schools  of  Almalloo.  Prior  to  this  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  sheep  business  in  Wyoming,  and  then 
coming  to  New  York  city  and  engaged  for  a  year 
in  the  express  and  commission  business,  but  not 
being  satisfied  with  his  educational  training  he 
returned  to  Holland  and  spent  three  years  more 
at  high  institutions  of  learning  in  Arnheim.  In 
1889  he  returned  to  America,  located  in  the  north- 
west and  accepted  a  position  as  bookkeeper  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Minot,  N.  D.,  which  he 
continued  to  fill  until  1891.  In  the  spring  of  that 
year  he  removed  to  Havre,  Mont.,  and  worked  a 
year  there  in  the  general  merchandise  establish- 
ment of  the  Hollinger-Skylstadt  Company,  he 
being  the  junior  member.  In  June,  1892,  he  began 
operations  in  the  general  merchandizing  business 
on  his  own  account,  having  two  stores,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  main  street  of  the  city.  These 
he  continued  to  conduct  until  1895,  when  he  erected 
a  large  brick  business  block  and  concentrated  his 
business  in  a  department  store,  adding  a  steam 
laundry  to  its  equipment  as  one  of  its  commercial 
features.  In  1900  the  whole  business  was  merged 
into  the  Montana  Supply  Company,  organized  by 
him  and  incorporated  with  himself  and  Adolph 
Pepin  as  proprietors.  In  addition  to  his  interest 
in  the  store,  Mr.  Gussenhoven  operates  a  brick 
and  lumber  yard,  a  ranch  of  120  acres,  and  an  ex- 
tensive real  estate  business  in  the  growing  town  of 
Havre.  He  also  owns  and  operates  a  coal  mine 
two  miles  north  of  Havre.  He  is  properly  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  energetic  and  enterprising 
business  men  of  that  section  of  the  state,  and  one 
of  the  most  substantial  contributors  to  its  growth 
and  advancement. 

In  politics  he  is  an  active  Democrat,  and  has 
served  his  community  as  a  member  ot  its  board  of 
aldermen.  He  was  married  at  Quincy,  111.,  in  the 
spring  of  1893,  to  Miss  Susan  Monger,  who  was 
born  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  in  1869.  Their 
pleasant  home  is  cheered  and  brightened  by  their 
five  interesting  children,  namely:  Joseph,  Lloyd, 
John,  Charles  and  Susan  Pauline.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gussenhoven  are  esteemed  as  among  the  best  and 
most  worthy  citizens  of  their  town. 
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ALBERT  HALL.— Among  those  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  excellent  opportunities 
afforded  for  farming  and  stockgrowing  on  the 
beautiful  Camas  prairie  in  Missoula  county  is  Mr. 
Hall,  who  has  been  successful  in  his  operations 
here  and  gained  a  position  as  one  of  the  represent- 
ative men  of  the  locality.  He  is  a  native  of  County 
Carleton,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  born  in  1853, 
the  son  of  Samuel  P.  and  Mary  (Hillman)  Hall, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Maine,  whence, 
as  a  young  man,  he  removed  to  New  Brunswick, 
where  he  has  ever  since  maintained  his  home  as 
a  successful  farmer  and  a  blacksmith.  He  is 
of  English  lineage,  while  his  wife,  who  was  a  native 
of  Carleton  county.  New  Brunswick,  died  there  in 
1895,  her  ancestry  being  English  and  Scotch.  Al- 
bert Hall,  their  son,  learned  the  trade  of  moulder 
after  attendance  in  the 'public  schools  of  his  native 
province,  and  when  twenty-five  years  old  he  lo- 
cated at  Auburn,  Me.,  where  he  was  employed  at 
his  trade,  and  later  he  was  engaged  in  a  similar 
industry  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

He  thereafter  made  a  visit  to  his  home,  and 
then  came  to  the  territory  of  Montana  in  1886. 
He  first  located  at  Butte,  and  was  employed  at  his 
trade  and  at  teaming  for  five  years,  during  the 
most  interesting  and  exciting  epoch  in  the  history 
of  that  famous  mining  city.  Mr.  Hall  then  came 
to  Missoula  county  and  located  on  his  present 
ranch,  which  he  purchased  and  improved,  making 
it  a  valuable  property.  The  ranch  is  located  only 
a  half-mile  east  of  Potomac,  on  the  fertile  Camas 
prairie,  and  comprises  280  acres.  Here  Mr.  Hall 
devotes  his  attention  to  general  farming  and  to 
stockgrowing,  and  so  directs  his  business  as  to 
insure  excellent  success.  In  politics  he  supports 
the  Republican  party,  his  first  presidential  vote 
having  been  cast  for  Gen.  Garfield,  and  he  has 
served  as  judge  of  elections  in  his  precinct.  In 
i8go  Mr.  Hall  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Ida  M.  McDonald,  who  was  born  in  Illinois,  and 
to  this  union  two  sons  have  been  born,  Bert  and 
Russell  Earl. 


CHARLES  GREINER,  one  of  the  proprietors 
and  foundry  foreman  of  the  Western  Iron 
Works,  Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  has  practically 
devoted  his  life  to  this  business  and  is  thoroughly 
in  touch  with  all  its  details.  To  this  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  is  due  in  great  measure  the  un- 
doubted success  of  the    enterprise,    and    merited 


credit  is  duly  and  justly  accorded  Mr.  Greiner. 
He  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  born  on  June  15,  1863, 
the  son  of  Louis  and  Felicia  (Mitchler)  Greiner, 
natives  of  France.  The  father  was  born  in  1827, 
coming  to  Indiana  in  1855,  where  he  was  success- 
fully engaged  in  the  furniture  business  and  still  re- 
sides. Charles  Greiner  was  the  fourth  of  eight 
children,  and  until  he  was  fourteen  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  for  one  year  worked  with  his 
father  in  the  furniture  store.  He  then  learned  the 
moulder's  trade  in  the  iron  foundry  of  Candleton, 
Ind.,  continuing  there  three  years  and  subsequent- 
ly going  into  the  Indiana  foundry  at  Indianapolis, 
where  he  was  six  years  a  moulder.  The  next 
three  years  he  passed  in  this  work  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  then  he  made  quite  an  extensive  trip 
through  the  southern  states.  Having  later  passed 
three  years  in  Chicago  as  a  moulder,  he  came  to 
Anaconda,  Mont.,  and  was  employed  three  years 
in  that  city  in  the  local  foundry.  He  then  made  a 
second  visit  to  Chicago  but  soon  returned  to 
Butte,  where,  in  1898,  he  engaged  with  the  West- 
ern Iron  Works,  in  which  he  acquired  a  financial 
interest,  and  is  at  present  the  acting  foreman  of 
the  foundry.  The  fraternal  relations  of  Mr. 
Greiner  are  principally  with  the  Masonic  order  as 
a  member  of  Silver  Bow  Lodge  No.  48,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.,  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Perfection, 
Rose  Croix,  Kadosh  Consistory,  and  Algeria  Tem- 
ple, Mystic  Shrine,  of  Helena.  Politically  his  affili- 
ations are  with  the  Democratic  party. 


PHILIP  GREENAN.— Of  the  kaleidoscopic 
changes  possible  in  a  man's  career  in  our  free 
republic  and  these  stirring  times,  the  record  of 
Capt.  Phil  Greenan's  life  affords  a  fine  example. 
The  son  of  parents  who  were  born,  flourished, 
grew  old  and  died  in  Ireland,  we  find  him  as  an 
orphan  boy  looking  with  tearful  eyes  his  last 
adieu  to  his  native  land,  and  seeking  across  a  thou- 
sand leagues  or  raging  brine  a  new  home  wherein 
his  hopes  might  expand  and  flourish.  We  see  him 
next  in  the  very  flower  of  American  civilization 
and  culture,  where  he  lingers  a  few  months,  and 
then  turns  up  in  the  wilds  of  the  great  west,  at 
one  of  its  most  rugged  forms  of  human  life,  a  min- 
ing camp.  Anon  he  is  a  soldier,  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  his  adopted  country,  to  aid  in  throwing 
down  the  last  battlement  of  a  haughty  despotism 
on  this  continent,  and  to  make  the  flag  of  our 
Union  better  known  and  more  respected  among 
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the  islands  of  the  sea.  Fighting  vaHantly  from 
day  to  day,  even  when  seriously  wounded  refusing 
to  desist  for  proper  treatment,  he  rises  by  rapid 
promotion  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  term  of  service  returns  modestly  to  the  pur- 
suits of  peaceful  industry,  when,  in  recognition  of 
the  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart  he  had 
shown  in  everj'  phase  of  his  active  and  useful  life, 
he  is  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  an  office  of 
trust  and  great  responsibility. 

His  story  in  detail  is  this :  He  was  born  in  Ire- 
land April  12,  1869,  the  third  of  seven  children  of 
Peter  and  Annie  (Flannigan)  Greenan,  both  na- 
tives of  Ireland,  and  both  now  laid  to  rest  in  her 
peaceful  bosom.  In  boyhood  and  youth  he  at- 
tended the  public  schools  in  Ireland,  and  in  1886, 
when  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  landing  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he  re- 
mained fourteen  months,  then  went  to  Leadville, 
Colo.,  and  worked  in  the  smelting  furnace.  Two 
year«  later  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Ana- 
conda, and  worked  in  the  smelting  furnaces  there 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish-American 
war,  when  he  promptly  enlisted  as  second  lieuten- 
ant in  Company  K,  First  Montana  Volunteers. 
He  saw  active  service  with  this  regiment  all 
through  the  war  in  the  Philippines,  to  the  end  of 
his  term,  receiving  an  ugly  wound  in  the  right  side 
at  the  battle  of  Caloocan,  which,  however,  did  not 
keep  him  ofif  the  line  for  a  single  day,  as  he  steadily 
refused  to  go  to  the  hospital.  In  January,  1899, 
he  was  made  first  lieutenant,  and  in  July  of  the 
same  year  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  transferred  to  Company  L,  of  which  he  was  in 
command  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  the  ser- 
vice. Upon  his  return  home  from  the  war  in  1890, 
he  was  nominated  by  his  party,  the  Democratic, 
for  the  office  of  court  clerk  and  recorder  of  the 
count) ,  and  at  the  ensuing  election  was  chosen  to 
the  jjosition  by  a  majority  of  840  votes,  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  in  the 
community,  when  it  is  remembered  that  his  party 
was  divided  into  two  factions  at  that  election. 

In  November,  1899,  Capt.  Greenan  was  married 
to  Miss  Bridget  Dorian,  a  native  of  Wisconsin. 
They  have  one  son,  whom  they  have  named  De 
Wette,  in  honor  of  the  brave  and  skillful  Boer  gen- 
eral of  that  name.  The  captain  belongs  to  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  the  only  fraternal 
order  in  which  he  holds  membership.  He  is  well 
established  in  the  confidence  of  his  people  and  con- 
stantly growing  in  popularity. 


1  OSEPH  GRENIER  is  numbered  among  the 
J  prosperous  and  reliable  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Frenchtown  valley,  Missoula  county, 
a  locality  given  over  almost  entirely  to  people  of 
French  extraction,  who  have  there  formed  a  pro- 
gressive and  harmonious  community,  reflecting 
credit  upon  those  concerned  and  upon  the  state. 
Mr.  Grenier  is  a  native  of  the  province  of  Quebec, 
Canada,  born  in  1849,  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Hen- 
riette  (Carrier)  Grenier,  natives  of  the  same  prov- 
ince, and  of  stanch  French  lineage.  The  father  is 
still  living  in  Quebec  at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty 
years,  he  having  devoted  the  greater  portion  of 
his  active  life  to  the  carpenter's  trade  and  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  The  mother  passed  away  from 
earth  several  years  ago. 

After  receiving  the  educational  advantages  of 
the  public  and  parochial  schools  of  his  native  prov- 
ince, Joseph  Grenier  engaged  in  work  on  the  old 
homestead  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  minority, 
when  he  came  to  Montana  and  joined  the  French 
colony  in  Missoula  county.  He  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  mining  for  two  or  three  years,  and  in  1870 
filed  claim  to  his  present  ranch,  which  is  most 
eligibly  located  one  mile  west  of  the  village  of 
Frenchtown.  Here  he  now  has  260  acres  of  rich 
and  productive  land,  which  yields  large  crops  of 
grain  and  hay,  while  the  owner  devotes  especial 
attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  sheep,  having 
the  best  of  facilities  for  conducting  this  industry 
and  meeting  with  that  success  which  is  the  just 
reward  for  his  timely  and  effective  efforts.  He  has 
made  excellent  improvements  on  his  place,  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  substantial  and  reliable 
citizens  of  the  community.  In  politics  he  sup- 
ports the  Democratic  party,  and  in  religion  he  and 
his  family  are  devout  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.  In  1872  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Grenier  and  Miss  Melanie  Le  Brun,  who  was 
l:)orn  in  Oregon  of  French  parentage.  They  are 
the  parents  of  six  children,  Joseph,  George,  Ed- 
ward, Charles,  Moise  and  Louise. 


pHARLES  GRASS.— No  section  of  the  world 
v--  has  contributed  to  America  an  element  of 
greater  worth  than  has  the  German  empire,  and 
Mr.  Grass  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  of  the 
sturdy  sons  of  the  Fatherland.  He  was  born  in 
Baden,  Germany,  on  October  26,  1834,  the  elder 
of  the  two  sons  of  John  and  Marion  (Gweatley) 
Grass,  both  of  whom  were,  as  was  also  John  Grass, 
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Sr.,  the  grandfather,  born  in  Baden.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  in  1854,  Charles  Grass,  who  had 
received  excellent  educational  advantages  in  the 
government  schools  of  Germany,  where  attend- 
ance is  compulsory  for  eight  years,  emigrated  to 
America,  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  May  4, 
1854,  thence  proceeding  up  the  Mississippi  to  St. 
Genevieve  county,  Mo.,  where  he  was  engaged 
nearly  two  years  in  farming,  when  the  gold  excite- 
ment in  California  led  him  to  that  state. 

He  went  to  New  York  and  voyaged  thither  Ly 
the  isthmus  route,  disembarking  at  San  Francisco, 
thence  proceeding  to  the  mining  districts,  and  there 
continuing  his  search  for  the  precious  metal  for 
nine  years,  with  varying  success.  Thereafter  Mr. 
Grass  traveled  to  Montana,  stopping  for  six 
months  in  Idaho.  While  in  Nevada,  near  Fort 
Lyon,  he  passed  fifty  Chinamen,  and  two  days 
later  these  Mongolians  were  killed  by  the  Indians, 
but  the  party  with  which  Mr.  Grass  was  connected 
passed  in  safety.  He  arrived  in  Helena,  Mont., 
on  November  24,  1866,  making  the  final  portion 
of  the  journey  by  stage  coach.  He.  engaged  in 
fairly  successful  mining  in  old  Dry  Gulch  and  also 
in  Grizzly  Gulch,  until  1883,  when  he  engaged  in 
farming  below  the  Flower-garden,  later  devoting 
his  attention  also  to  dairying,  having  purchased 
the  Ellis  property,  in  Lewis  and  Clarke  county. 
Thus  he  continued  until  1896,  when  he  sold  out 
and  purchased  the  Langford  ranch,  located  in  Park 
county,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  mouth 
of  Shields  river. 

Here  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  farming  and 
cattleraising,  having  a  fine  property  of  160  acres, 
of  which  seventy-five  are  under  effective  cultiva- 
tion, being  thoroughly  irrigated.  He  is  known  as 
a  progressive  and  successful  man,  and  is  held  in 
uniform  confidence  and  esteem.  In  politics  Mr. 
Grass  is  an  independent,  while  he  has  in  a  fraternal 
way  been  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows  since 
1866,  having  passed  the  chairs  in  the  lodge,  and 
also  of  the  LTnited  Workmen,  of  which  he  became 
a  member  in  1882.  On  November  4,  1875,  Mr. 
Grass  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
Hewitt,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  had  six 
children,  George,  deceased ;  Charles,  Elmer,  Ern- 
est, deceased,  Mabel  and  LilHe.  The  devoted  wife 
and  mother  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest  on 
October  28,  1891,  her  death  being  deeply  mourned 
by  a  wide  circle  of  appreciative  friends,  to  whom 
she  had  endeared  herself  by  her  gentle  and  kindly 
character. 


DAVID  GOLDBERG.— Prominent  merchant, 
bank  director  and  real  estate  owner  of  Butte, 
a  man  of  travel  and  breadth  of  view,  enjoying  life 
as  it  comes  because  he  has  the  elements  of  happi- 
ness in  his  well  balanced  and  harmonious  physical 
ancT  mental  organism,  David  Goldberg  made  a 
wise  move  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  the 
land  wherein  he  has  found  opportunity  for  the  full 
and  profitable  exercise  of  his  talents  and  the  grati- 
fication of  his  cultivated  tastes.  He  was  born  in 
Russia,  on  April  12,  1863.  His  father,  Joseph  Gold- 
berg, was  a  native  of  that  country,  and  was  there 
a  prosperous  landholder,  merchant  and  distiller. 
His  mother  resides  in  Russia,  her  native  country, 
the  father  dying  there  in  1876. 

Mr.  Goldberg  was  the  oldest  of  five  children. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  Russia  until  he  was 
sixteen,  and  then  made  his  way  to  America,  stop- 
ping for  some  years  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he 
went  to  school  and  took  private  lessons  at  home. 
In  his  early  manhood  he  took  part  in  an  uncle's 
large  jewelry  business,  and  was  with  him  four 
years,  then  went  into  the  same  business  in  Cleve- 
land for  himself,  enlarging  it  from  a  small  begin- 
ning until  he  had  a  wholesale  as  well  as  a  retail 
trade.  He  sold  out  in  1883  and  went  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  after  spending  a  short  time  there,  re- 
moved to  Butte  in  1884,  and  started  a  jewelry 
store  which  he  conducted  with  growing  success 
until  1890,  when  he  sold  out  and  began  investing 
in  real  estate  in  Butte,  and  also  conducted  a  ticket 
brokerage.  In  both  lines  he  achieved  success  by 
close  application  and  intelligent  attention  to  his 
business.  But,  whatever  may  have  occupied  his 
attention  in  a  mercantile  way,  he  has  never  closed 
his  eyes  to  the  advantages  of  the  proper  pleasures 
of  life.  In  1887  he  made  a  trip  to  Europe,  from 
which  he  derived  so  much  advantage  that  he  re- 
peated it  in  1894  and  again  in  1897,  this  time  tak- 
ing two  years  for  his  travels,  and  including  in  them 
an  extended  tour  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
as  well  as  of  Great  Britain  and  the  continent  of 
Europe.  His  appetite  for  real  estate  grew  and  he 
was  on  the  lookout  everywhere  for  good  deals. 
He  bought  good  properties  in  Cleveland,  and  dis- 
posed of  them  at  excellent  profits.  He  also  has 
valuable  holdings  in  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho,  and  else- 
where. 

But  it  is  in  Butte  that  he  has  done  the  most  in 
real  estate  transactions,  and  made  the  most  pro- 
nounced success.  Conspicuous  among  his  con- 
tributions to  the  architectural  adornment  of  the 
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town  are  the  Goldberg  building  and  offices,  a  five- 
story  and  basement  block  on  Park  and  Academy 
streets,  seventy-five  feet  by  106  in  size,  built  by 
him  at  a  cost  of  $150,000;  the  Jeffrey  block  on 
West  Park  street,  near  Main,  also  a  four-story 
block  of  handsome  proportions ;  the  two-story 
block  on  East  Park  street  adjoining  the  State 
Savings  Bank;  and  the  building  he  occupies  on 
Main  street.  He  has  long  been  a  stockholder  and 
a  director  in  the  Silver  Bow  National  Bank,  and 
is  connected  in  a  leading  way  with  other  financial 
enterprises.  In  politics  he  leans  to  the  Republican 
party. 

Mr.  Goldberg  was  married  on  March  12.  1890, 
to  Miss  Minnie  Neuberger,  a  native  of  New  York 
state.  They  have  two  children,  Jefifrey,  born  in 
iSqi,  and  Myron,  born  in  1894.  Their  home  is  the 
seat  of  a  refined  and  generous  hospitality,  and  a 
popular  resort  for  their  friends  and  acquaintances. 
In  business  and  civic  circles  Mr.  Goldberg  is 
looked  upon  as  a  leading  citizen. 


CAMPBELL  GILMER.— A  veteran  of  both  the 
Mexican  and  the  Civil  war,  one  who  has  been  a 
resident  of  Montana  over  twenty  years  and  who  is 
venerated  as  one  of  the  patriarchal  citizens  of 
Madison  county,  Mr.  Gilmer  was  born  near 
Greensburg,  Green  county,  Ky.,  on  June  7,  1826, 
the  fourth  in  a  family  of  eleven  children,  of  whom 
eight  are  living.  His  parents,  John  and  Elizabeth 
(Phillips)  Gilmer,  likewise  natives  of  Kentucky, 
where  the  father  was  engaged  in  farming  until 
1833,  removed  to  Missouri,  becoming  pioneers  of 
that  state,  where  Mr.  Gilmer  was  a  farmer  until  his 
death.  Such  educational  advantages  as  were  af- 
forded in  the  primitive  schools  of  Missouri  were 
taken  by  Campbell  Gilmer,  and  here  he  was 
reared  to  maturity  and  engaged  in  farming.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  Mexican  war  Mr.  Gilmer  en- 
listed as  a  private  in  the  First  Missouri  Cavalry, 
and  went  to  the  scene  of  conflict  in  Gen.  Kearney's 
command.  He  was  present  at  Santa  Fe  and 
joined  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  engagements  during  his 
service  of  fourteen  months,  when  he  received  an 
honorable  discharge.  In  the  Civil  war  his  sym- 
pathies were  with  the  Confederacy,  and  he  became 
a  private  in  Col.  Wood's  regiment  of  Gen.  Price's 
command,  with  which  he  served  nine  months, 
when  he  was  discharged  by  reason  of  seriously 
impaired  health. 


Mr.  Gilmer  resided  in  Missouri  until  1880,  when 
he  came  to  Montana  and  located  on  his  present 
ranch,  which  is  on  the  Madison  river,  six  miles 
from  the  village  of  Ennis.  The  place  has  an  area 
of  220  acres,  from  which  Mr.  Gilmer  secures  ex- 
cellent yields  of  grain  and  hay.  He  also  gives 
attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses.  In 
politics  he  has  supported  the  Democratic  party 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  his  religious  faith  is 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  of  which 
both  he  and  his  wife  are  zealous  and  consistent 
members.  On  August  16,  1849,  Mr.  Gilmer  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catharine  D.  Shannon, 
who  was  born  in  Kentucky,  whence  she  removed 
with  her  parents  to  Missouri  when  twelve  years  of 
age.  In  1899  occurred  the  golden  wedding  anni- 
versary of  this  devoted  couple.  Their  mutual  love 
and  sympathy  has  sustained  and  strengthened 
them  during  their  journey  down  the  pathway  of 
life.  Of  their  union  eleven  children  were  born,  as 
follows:  Nancy  J.,  born  in  1850,  became  the 
wife  of  Capt.  George  M.  Ewing,  her  death  oc- 
curred in  1883;  EHzabeth,  born  in  1856,  became 
the  wife  of  Robert  Conway,  and  died  in  1886 ;  Emi- 
ly, born  in  1857,  is  the  wife  of  Robert  Lyon,  of 
Dickinson,  N.  D. ;  Elias,  born  in  i860,  is  a  butcher 
at  Norris,  Mont. ;  John  W.,  born  in  1862,  resides 
at  Denver,  Colo.;  Mary  D.,  born  in  1863,  is  the 
wife  of  Frank  Shriver,  of  Madison  Valley ;  William 
C,  born  in  1866,  is  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  conducting  of  his  ranch ;  Robert  E.,  born  in 
1868,  resides  at  home  ;  Charles  R.,  born  in  1870, 
is  a  resident  of  Butte;  George  W.,  born  in  1874, 
died  when  six  months  old,  and  Lena  Kate,  born 
in  1875,  is  the  wife  of  M.  A.  Switzer,  of  Madison 
Valley. 


TORN  F.  GOETSCHIUS.— "Agriculture  is  the 
J  noblest  of  alchemy,"  says  Chatfield,  "for  it  turns 
earth  and  even  refuse  into  gold,  conferring  upon 
its  cultivator  the  additional  reward  of  health." 
This  old  proverb  has  been  proven  true  by  the  suc- 
cessful career  of  Mr.  Goetschius,  who  is  one  of  the 
representative  ranch  men  of  Madison  county, 
where  he  has  resided  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
His  father  was  of  German  ancestry,  but  the  family 
has  long  been  identified  with  America.  He  was 
born  in  DeKalb  county,  Ind.,  on  February  i,  1850, 
the  fifth  of  the  ten  sons  of  Abram  D.  and  Margaret 
(Sommers)  Goetschius,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  New  York  and  the  latter  in  Pennsylvania. 
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The  father  about  1830  removed  to  Indiana,  and 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state,  where  he  was 
a  thrifty  farmer.  In  the  common  schools  of  his 
native  state  his  son  John  F.  received  educational 
discipline,  following  the  usual  life  of  the  average 
farmer  lad  of  the  place  and  period,  working  on  the 
homestead  farm  in  the  summer  and  m  the  winter 
attending  school.  Thus  he  continued  to  pass  the 
years  until  he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  west. 

Accordingly,  in  1872,  Mr.  Goetschius  came 
across  the  plains  to  Montana,  which  has  ever  since 
been  his  home  and  the  scene  of  his  industrious  ef- 
forts. He  located  in  the  Ruby  valley,  in  Madison 
county,  in  1872,  and  two  years  later  took  up  a  tract 
of  government  land,  which  he  later  sold  and  pur- 
chased his  present  property.  He  has  now  a  well- 
improved  and  arable  ranch  of  240  acres,  the  same 
being  located  two  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the 
village  of  Laurin.  The  principal  product  is  hay, 
of  which  he  secures  large  annual  crops  and,  from 
its  sale,  a  satisfactory  profit.  In  politics  he  has 
ever  been  a  Democrat,  and  as  a  true  citizen  he 
takes  interest  in  the  well-being  and  advancement 
of  his  community  and  the  state. 

On  December  15,  1858,  Mr.  Goetschius  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Charlotte  Whitmore, 
born  in  Wisconsin,  the  daughter  of  John  Whit- 
more, a  valiant  soldier  in  the  Union  army  of  the 
Civil  war,  where  he  received  a  wound  which  event- 
ually caused  his  death.  Mr.  Goetschius  and  his 
wife  are  the  parents  of  five  children — Pearl  C, 
who,  completing  her  education  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Dillon,  has  since  been  a  very  suc- 
cessful teacher ;  Edith  M.,  who  also  attended  the 
normal  school;  J.  Franklin  and  Grover  C,  who 
remain  at  the  parental  home,  attending  school ; 
and  Abram  D.,  who  died  in  1897,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight  months. 


A  P.  GILLIES. — Of  the  expanding,  harmoniz- 
ing, refining  influences  of  extensive  travel, 
and  a  large  comparison  of  nations,  climates  and 
customs,  acting  upon  a  mind  naturally  strong  and 
responsive,  Archibald  P.  Gillies,  of  Butte,  furnishes 
a  fine  illustration.  He  was  born  in  Canada  on 
April  23,  1868,  and  in  the  one-third  of  a  century 
which  has  passed  since  then  he  has  been  over 
nearly  all  of  the  globe  that  even  a  stroller  cares  to 
visit.     He  has  heard  and  heeded  the  hoarse  order 


to  embark  for  nine  voyages  across  the  Atlantic — 
has  toured  through  all  of  Europe,  and  via  the  Suez 
canal,  through  India,  China  and  Japan — has  sailed 
around  Africa  from  Mozambique  on  the  eastern 
coast  to  the  country  of  the  Ashantees  on  the  west- 
ern— has  been  over  much  of  South  America  and 
Australia — has  gone  from  coast  to  coast  in  the 
United  States  and  visited  the  islands  of  the  sea. 
In  his  wanderings  he  has  seen  the  marvels  of 
nature  and  the  marvels  of  man — localities  abound- 
ing in  curious  phenomena,  and  spots  rich  in  his- 
toric associations — has  gazed  on  the  peaks  of  the 
Andes;  the  sulphurous  flames  of  Kilauea ;  the 
porcelain  towers  of  Canton  ;  the  naked  site  of  Troy, 
whose  very  ruins  have  vanished,  leaving  no  monu- 
ment of  her  existence  save  in  Homer's  undying 
song;  and  the  pure  skies,  magnificent  landscapes, 
awful  canyons  and  inspiring  battlegrounds  in 
which  our  own  green  land  rejoices. 

Mr.  Gillies  is  the  offspring  of  a  distinguished 
Scotch  ancestry.  The  name  Gillies  means  "sons 
of  the  Jesuit,"  although  the  family  is  an  old 
Huguenot  one  which  sought  refuge  from  French 
persecution  in  Scotland  at  an  early  age.  They 
owned  extensive  landed  estates  in  Argyleshire  and 
were  among  the  most  influential  people  in  their 
section  of  the  country,  but  these  estates  were  lost 
through  the  murder  of  an  heir  by  which  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  noted  chief  of  the  Campbells 
nicknamed  "The  Red  Duke."  But  they  were  a 
bold,  aggressive  and  resourceful  people,  who  car- 
ried their  vigorous  qualities  into  every  line  of  stir- 
ring activity,  and  wherever  there  was  opportunity 
for  manly  self-assertion  ;  and  the  same  spirit  char- 
acterizes them  to-day.  The  oldest  church  in 
Paris,  called  St.  Gillies  from  their  name,  was  built 
by  some  of  them.  Both  grandfathers  of  our  sub- 
ject were  valiant  soldiers  in  Wellington's  army, 
and  helped  make  the  imperial  eagles  of  France, 
which  had  once  curveted  proudly  with  the  eagles 
of  the  Alps,  go  down  in  everlasting  gloom  and  de- 
feat at  Waterloo.  His  uncle,  Hon.  Duncan  Gil- 
lies, for  ten  years  prime  minister  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia,  is  president  of  the  new  Pacific 
Cable  Company,  which  is  about  to  lay  a  wire  be- 
tween that  country  and  Vancouver,  British  Colum- 
bia. His  father,  Neil  Gillies,  was  born  in  the 
Scottish  Highlands  in  1819,  emigrated  to  America, 
had  a  long,  creditable  and  eminently  successful 
career  as  a  ship-builder,  farmer,  general  contractor 
and  politician,  and  died  full  of  years  and  of  honors 
in  Canada  in  1891.     He  built  and  owned  the  Gillies 
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Opera  House  and  the  large  wholesale  houses  on 
Gillies  street  in  Kansas  City,  and  also  the  town  of 
Gillies  in  Nevada.  In  his  young  manhood  he  was 
married  to  Grace  Paterson,  mother  of  our  subject, 
and  daughter  of  John  Paterson  of  Scottish  High- 
land descent,  a  renowned  ship-builder,  a  soldier  at 
'Vnterloo  as  has  been  noted,  and  founder  of  the 
great  manufacturing  city  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Gillies  attended  good  district  schools  in 
Canada,  and  an  excellent  high  school  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1879.  After  his  graduation 
he  taught  the  model  school  connected  therewith 
for  a  few  months,  and  then  pursued  the  study  of  art 
until  he  secured  the  degree  of  A.  B.  In  1883  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Dominion  government 
as  deputy  postofifice  inspector,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  five  years.  During  that  time  the  oil  busi- 
ness was  engaging  much  of  the  commercial  talent 
of  the  states  near  him,  and  believing  it  offered 
good  opportunities  for  him,  he  started  a  broker- 
age in  the  unctuous  fluid,  handling  both  the  illum- 
inating and  the  lubricating  products  of  the  rich 
fields  in  the  states,  enlarging  his  operations  until 
he  had  an  office  in  New  York,  and  later  one  in 
Chicago,  where  he  took  charge  of  the  western 
agency  of  the  Kendall  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Providence,  R.  I.  In  behalf  of  this  agency  he 
went  on  the  road  and  made  a  very  successful  can- 
vass of  all  the  Pacific  coast  territory.  In  1896  he 
located  in  Montana,  with  headquarters  at  Butte, 
and  began  large  operations  in  contracting  and 
building  throughout  the  state.  He  also  engaged 
in  mining,  being  the  discoverer  of  stucco  as  a 
mineral  deposit,  which  was  at  that  time  a  new  one 
in  Montana.  He  did  quartz  mining  also,  and  is 
now  (1901)  developing  some  promising  coal  mines 
in  this  state  and  W3'oming.  In  addition  to  these 
various  enterprises,  he  has  dealt  extensively  in 
timber  limits  and  logging.  While  his  commercial 
operations  have  been  conducted  on  a  large  scale, 
they  have  been  governed  by  prudence,  good  judg- 
ment and  superior  business  sense,  and  have 
brought  their  logical  result  in  large  returns  of 
money,  reputation  and  public  confidence  and 
esteem. 

Mr.  GilHes  is  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  and  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen.  In  the  latter  he  has  served 
several  terms  as  master  workman.  In  1900  he 
organized  in  Butte  a  castle  of  Royal  Highlanders, 
of  which  he  has  been  the  secretary  from  the  begin- 
ning.    In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  is  not  an 


active  partisan.  Mr.  Gillies  was  married  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1901,  at  Great  Falls,  to  Miss  Laura  E. 
Smith,  of  Helena,  the  daughter  of  William  and 
Catherine  (Williams)  Smith,  pioneers  of  Helena, 
the  former  a  native  of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  of 
Holyhead,  Wales.  After  a  long  and  useful  life 
Mr.  Smith  passed  away,  and  since  then  Mrs.  Smith 
has  made  her  home  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Gillies, 
who  has  been  identified  with  social  life  in  Helena 
in  a  leading  way,  has  an  excellent  record  as  a 
graduate  of  the  schools  of  this  city. 


JOHN  E.  GUNSTINE  is  one  of  the  prosper- 
ous and  prominent  stockgrowers  of  Park  coun- 
ty, his  well  improved  ranch  being  located  on  the 
Shields  river,  seven  miles  from  its  mouth,  while 
his  postoffice  address  is  Livingston.  In  the  ag- 
natic line  Mr.  Gunstine  traces  his  lineage  back  to 
stanch  old  Scotch-Irish  stock,  as  his  grandfather, 
John  Gunstine,  was  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
while  his  wife  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
early  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  became  a 
pioneer  farmer  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio,  after  a 
previous  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  where,  in 
Pittsburg,  was  born  his  son  Lemuel,  who  married 
Elizabeth  Watt,  a  native  of  Jefferson  county,  Ohio, 
and  had  a  family  of  three  sons  and  one  daughter, 
John  E.  being  the  second  child.  Lemuel  Gun- 
stine removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Winterset,  Madi- 
son county,  Iowa,  in  1862,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  farming  until  1869,  when  he  removed  to  Storm 
Lake  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  his 
death  occurring  in  1885,  his  wife  having  passed 
away  in  1883. 

John  E.  Gunstine  passed  his  youth  in  Ohio,  re- 
ceiving his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  a 
private  educational  institution.  He  taught  one 
term  of  school  at  Storm  Lake,  Iowa,  after  which 
he  engaged  in  farming  until  1883,  when  he  deter- 
mined to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Montana,  and  arrived 
at  Livingston  on  March  9,  1883.  He  immediately 
filed  a  homestead  claim  on  160  acres  of  his  present 
ranch,  and  he  added  by  purchase  until  he  had  480 
acres,  but  he  presented  160  acres  to  his  daughter, 
so  that  he  now  owns  320  acres.  He  has  made  a 
specialty  of  the  raising  of  cattle  with  excellent  suc- 
cess and  he  usually  winters  about  100  head.  Mr. 
Gunstine  is  unswerving  in  his  allegiance  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  as  its  candidate  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  countv  board  of  commis- 
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sioners  in  1892,  serving  in  this  important  office  for 
the  full  term  of  four  years. 

He  has  also  done  effective  work  in  the  office  of 
road  supervisor,  while  his  interest  in  education  is 
constant  and  vital,  this  fact  being  recognized  by 
the  people  who  retained  him  in  the  office  of  school 
clerk  for  sixteen  years.  He  is  identified  with  the 
Odd  Fellows,  and  is  treasurer  of  his  lodge.  On 
July  3,  1873,  Mr.  Gunstine  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Kirkland,  born  in  Ontario,  Canada,  the  daughter 
of  Andrew  Kirkland,  of  Scotch-Irish  extraction, 
who  is  now  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Iowa.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gunstine  have  one  daughter,  Grace,  now 
the  wife  of  Lester  E.  Cozad,  a  successful  young 
ranchman  on  the  Shields  river. 


JAMES  GILLELAND.— While  the  population 
of  the  great  American  republic  is  quite  cos- 
mopolite in  character,  there  has  nevertheless  been 
developed  an  essentially  American  type.  All  parts 
of  the  civilized  world  have  contributed  to  its  citi- 
zenship, and  not  the  least  can  be  mentioned  the 
sturdy  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 
Among  those  who  have  become  identified  with  the 
industrial  life  of  Montana  and  attained  a  due  meas- 
ure of  success  through  the  benefices  she  offers  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  make  definite  effort  is 
Mr.  Gilleland,  one  of  the  representative  ranchmen 
and  prominent  citizens  of  Gallatin  county,  his  fine 
ranch  property  being  located  two  and  one-half 
miles  south  of  Hyde,  his  postoffice  address.  Mr. 
Gilleland  was  born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on 
October  4,  1849,  the  son  of  James  and  Martha 
(English)  Gilleland,  natives  of  the  same  county 
and  who  passed  their  entire  lives  in  the  old  coun- 
try. There  the  father  was  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  until  his  death  in  1852.  He  was  twice 
married,  and  was  the  father  of  three  children  by 
his  first  wife;  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  the 
only  child  of  the  second  marriage.  James  Gille- 
land remained  on  the  old  homestead  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  and  obtained 
such  educational  advantages  as  were  afforded  by 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  county.  In  1866 
he  left  home  and  started  for  America.  He  passed 
the  first  winter  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  then 
removed  to  New  Jersey,  where  he  served  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  carpenter's  trade,  and  worked 
at  it  for  six  years,  or  until  1873,  when  he  located 
in  Missouri  and  there  followed  his  trade  for  four 


years,  coming  thence  to  Montana  by  steamboat  up 
the  Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton.  From  thence 
Mr.  Gilleland  proceeded  to  Helena  and  later  to  the 
town  of  Wickes,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  for 
one  year,  and  then  spent  some  time  in  search  of  a 
permanent  location.  He  finally  located  on  his 
present  farm,  situated  fifteen  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Madison  river,  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  sheep  business  for  five  years,  when  he  sold  his 
sheep  and  began  to  raise  horses  upon  an  extensive 
scale,  keeping  an  average  of  250  head.  He  has 
recently  reduced  the  number  of  horses  to  a  suf- 
ficient complement  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the 
ranch  and  has  directed  his  attention  more  partic- 
ularly to  the  raising  of  high-grade  cattle,  Herefords 
being  his  favorite  type.  He  has  2,000  head  of 
Herefords  and  other  fine  stock  and  a  number  of 
excellent  shorthorns.  Our  subject's  ranch  com- 
prises 1,600  acres,  and  of  this  320  acres  are  under 
effective  irrigation,  hay  being  the  principal  crop 
raised.  He  secures  an  abundant  yield,  and  usually 
sells  large  quantities.  The  ranch  is  improved  with 
excellent  buildings,  and  on  every  hand  are  evi- 
dences of  the  care  bestowed  by  a  progressive  and 
discriminating  owner.  Mr.  Gilleland  is  a  man  of 
sterling  character  and  genial  personality,  and  he 
not  only  has  the  respect  of  the  community  but 
has  gained  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  and  is  one  of 
the  popular  citizens  of  this  section  of  the  state.  In 
politics  he  renders  stanch  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
publican party.  He  still  clings  to  a  life  of 
celibacy,  and  his  home  is  an  attractive  "bachelor's 
hall."  ' 


ARCHIBALD  GRAY.— The  long  tenure  of  ser- 
vice with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  system 
of  this  efficient  and  accomplished  railroad  man, 
and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  generally  held 
throughout  the  territory  in  which  he  operates 
form  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  his  services. 
He  was  born  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  August  12, 
1863,  the  son  of  William  and  Isabella  (McVicar) 
Gray,  also  natives  of  Scotland,  where  the  former 
was  born  in  1837  and  the  latter  in  1839.  The 
father  came  to  the  United  States  in  1880  and  to 
Montana  in  1883,  and  since  his  arrival  has  been 
extensively  engaged  in  the  sheep  industry  in  the 
Highwood  country,  in  Choteau  county,  being  one 
of  the  largest  ranch  owners  and  wool  producers 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  His  wife  died  at  the 
Highwood  home  in  1900.     Mr.  Gray  received  his 
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education  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of 
Glasgow,  and  after  his  graduation  served  for  a 
time  as  a  pupil  teacher  there.  In  May,  1881,  he 
came  to  this  country,  locating  at  Minneapolis, 
where  he  at  once  entered  the  service  of  the  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railroad,  now  the 
Great  Northern,  and  has  been  a  trusted  employe 
of  this  great  railway  system  ever  since.  He  re- 
mained in  Minneapolis  until  1893,  when  he  went  to 
St.  Paul  for  three  years.  In  1896  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Butte  to  take  charge  of  the  freight  traffic 
department  of  the  Montana  Central,  a  part  of  the 
Great  Northern  system,  in  reality  having  charge 
of  the  freight  traffic  business  of  the  system  in 
Montana.  He  enjoys  a  well-deserved  popularity 
with  the  business  public  throughout  his  territory 
and  holds  a  high  place  in  social  circles  in  Butte. 
In  addition  to  his  railroad  work  Mr.  Gray  is  oc- 
cupied in  developing  and  promoting  some  land  and 
stock  interests  in  connection  with  his  father  in 
Choteau  county.  Whatever  has  felt  the  impulse 
of  his  forceful  hand  has  been  quickened  and  en- 
larged, improved  in  quality  and  multiplied  in  use- 
fulness. The  railroad  company  has  learned  this 
to  its  advantage,  and  the  stock  industry  has  learned 
it  by  observation.  Mr.  Gray  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Mabel  Jones,  a  native  of  Racine, 
Wis.,  the  marriage  being  solemnized  at  Minneapo- 
lis in  1891.  They  have  one  child,  a  daughter, 
Florence,  born  in  1892.  Mr.  Gray  is  a  valued 
member  of  Butte  Lodge  of  Elks. 


JAMES  GREEN.— Orphaned  in  early  life  and 
robbed  of  his  guardian  by  death  before  he  was 
grown,  James  Green,  of  Willow  Creek,  had  his  full 
portion  of  bereavement  while  struggling  toward 
manhood  far  from  the  scenes  and  associations  of 
his  native  land.  He  was  born  in  Worcestershire, 
England,  May  i,  1830,  a  son  of  William  and  Sarah 
(Foley)  Green,  natives  of  England.  While  James 
was  yet  an  infant  his  father,  a  prosperous  farmer 
living  about  nine  miles  from  Birmingham,  died, 
and  he  was  reared  by  his  grandfather,  Joseph 
Green,  who  in  1843  joined  the  Mormon  church  and 
emigrated  to  America,  bringing  his  grandson  with 
him.  They  landed  in  New  Orleans  during  the  first 
half  of  May  in  that  year,  and  from  there  came  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Nauvoo,  111.,  where  the  church 
had  established  itself,  and  remained  there  until 
1846,  when  determined  opposition  compelled  the 
entire  body  to  leave  the  state.     They  then  moved 


into  Iowa,  at  a  point  some  ninety  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  his  grandfather  dying  on  the  trip,  and 
being  buried  at  the  town  of  Farmington.  Mr. 
Green  then  went  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
Scotchman  named  Miller,  with  whofn  he  remained 
in  the  neighborhood  where  they  had  stopped  un- 
til 1 85 1.  In  that  year  they  started  west  to  the 
Missouri  river,  and  in  the  spring  fitted  up  for 
a  trip  across  the  plains  to  a  new  home,  mak- 
ing their  own  boats  with  which  to  cross  the 
rivers.  When  traveling  the  Mormons  always  or- 
ganized in  parties  of  fifty,  which  were  subdivided 
into  companies  of  ten.  During  that  year,  1852, 
fifty-two  parties  of  fifty  each  made  the  overland 
trip  to  the  northwest.  The  cholera  was  very  bad 
among  them  and  a  large  number  died.  Only 
one  of  Mr.  Green's  company  of  ten  died,  but 
that  was  his  guardian.  The  survivors  finally 
reached  Salt  Lake  City  October  16.  After  re- 
maining there  for  a  short  time  he  removed  to 
Provo  City,  Utah,  and  engaged  in  farming  until 
May  22,  1864,  wljen  he  came  to  Montana,  arriv- 
ing at  Alder  gulch  July  10,  and  some  weeks  later 
locating  on  the  Jeiiferson  river,  near  his  present 
home.  Since  then  he  has  never  left  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  he  now  has  a  homestead  of  400 
acres,  and  in  company  with  his  sons  several  sec- 
tions of  grazing  land  on  the  Madison.  Together 
they  have  large  herds  of  cattle,  usually  as 
many  as  300  to  500  head,  Herefords  being  the 
favorite  breed.  The  homestead  is  one  of  the  most 
desirable  in  the  county  and  shows  plainly  that 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  and  progressive 
farmer. 

Mr.  Green  was  married  July  27,  185 1,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Wellwood,  a  native  of  Canada  and  the 
only  daughter  of  William  Wellwood,  who  died 
while  she  was  an  infant.  The  marriage  was  sol- 
emnized while  they  were  on  the  way  from  Iowa 
to  Utah.  Mrs.  Green  died  January  18,  1869,  leav- 
ing seven  children,  as  follows :  Mary  Jane,  the 
wife  of  Thomas  Reese,  of  Bozeman ;  J.  William, 
in  the  stock  business  at  Sixteen-mile ;  Eliza  is 
the  wife  of  M.  Eukes,  of  Reese  creek ;  Joseph, 
living  in  Bozeman ;  Melissa,  living  at  home ;  An- 
drew J.  and  Charles.  Mr.  Green  is  a  member 
of  the  Mormon  church  of  the  branch  known  as  Jos- 
ephites,  and  is  highly  esteemed  throughout  the 
entire  region  where  he  is  known,  both  for  the 
uprightness  of  his  life  and  the  advanced  and  in- 
telligent methods  he  pursues  in  business  and  all 
the  relations  of  citizenship. 
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FREDERICK  GILBERT,  who  is  one  of  the 
sterling  pioneers  of  Montana  and  now  post- 
master at  Lolo,  Missoula  county,  commands  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  community  and  is  one 
of  those  worthy  citizens  of  the  state  who  are  en- 
titled to  distinct  recognition  in  this  compilation. 
He  is  a  native  of  the  town  of  Morris,  Otsego 
county,  N.  Y.,  born  on  February  3,  1845,  the  son 
of  Norris  and  Lucy  (Todd)  Gilbert,  both  natives  of 
Connecticut,  whence  the  father  removed  to  New 
York  with  his  parents  about  1800.  He  was  a  son 
of  Elijah  Gilbert,  who,  born  in  Connecticut,  was  a 
valiant  soldier  in  the  Continental  army  of  the 
Revolution  in  a  Connecticut  regiment.  He  lived 
to  attain  ninety  years  and  his  wife  was  nearly  as 
old  at  her  death.  Both  died  in  New  York,  where 
the  father  was  a  farmer.  Norris  and  Lucy  Gilbert 
passed  most  of  their  lives  in  the  Empire  state, 
where  the  father  was  a  farmer  until  his  death. 
They  had  two  sons,  Frederick,  of  this  review,  and 
Bishop  Gilbert,  of  Minnesota,  who  was  for  some 
time  in  charge  of  St.  Peter's  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  in  Helena,  Mont.,  and  who  died  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  in  1900,  a  man  of  distinguished  ability  and 
for  a  long  term  of  years  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Minnesota.  Frederick  Gilbert  received  his  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  growing 
up  under  the  invigorating  discipline  of  the  parental 
farmstead.  In  1870  he  came  west  to  Ogden, 
Utah,  and  later  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  being  for  two 
years  clerk  in  the  freight  department  of  the  Union 
Pacific.  He  then  returned  to  New  York,  two 
years  later  coming  again  to  Cheyenne,  where  he 
re-entered  the  employe  of  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
still  later  was  a  local  reporter  on  the  Cheyenne 
Sun.  In  1878  he  located  in  Butte,  Mont.,  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Butte  Miner,  as  the  first  incumbent  of  this  posi- 
tion. He  was  thereafter  engaged  in  merchandis- 
ing for  five  years,  when  he  disposed  of  his  business 
and  purchased  a  ranch  where  the  village  of  Lolo 
now  stands.  Here  he  has  since  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  fruit  culture  upon  an  extensive  scale,  being 
very  successful  in  this  industry,  and  he  has  at  the 
present  time  4,000  trees  that  are  bearing.  He  was 
appointed  postmaster  at  Lolo  on  January  i,  1900, 
whereupon  he  there  opened  a  small  mercantile 
store,  while  he  is  also  agent  for  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  He  was  census  enumerator  in  this 
district  in  1900.  In  politics  Mr.  Gilbert  is  allied 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1889  he  served 
as  secretary  of  the  first  Montana  state  senate.     At 


the  previous  election  he  was  chosen  county  super- 
intendent of  Missoula  county,  and  served  one  year. 
He  has  been  a  Mason  since  1871,  and  has  ever 
maintained  a  deep  interest  in  this  time-honored 
order.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church. 

In  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1874,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Gilbert  to  Miss  Antoinette  Croch- 
eron,  who  was  born  in  that  state,  of  Holland  line- 
age. Mrs.  Gilbert  died  in  1887,  leavmg  one  son, 
William  M.  In  1890  Mr.  Gilbert  consummated  a 
second  marriage,  being  united  with  Miss  Sophia 
Levette,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  and  this  union 
has  produced  one  child,  Fredericka. 


GREEN  BROTHERS.— Andrew  and  Charles 
Green,  sons  of  James  Green,  of  Willow  creek, 
and  engaged  with  him  in  extensive  farming  and 
stockraising  operations,  are  among  the  most 
thrifty,  progressive  and  successful  men  in  their 
business  in  the  county.  Andrew  was  born  in 
Utah,  January  13,  1863,  and  Charles  at  Willow 
creek,  February  19,  1865.  They  were  educated 
at  the  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  Willow  creek, 
and  remained  on  the  homestead  with  their  father 
until  1884,  when  they  took  up  in  part  and  pur- 
chased in  part  their  present  property,  which  in- 
cludes nearly  1,000  acres.  They  with  their  father 
have  in  addition  some  7,000  acres  of  grazing  land, 
which  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  cattle.  Of 
these  they  raise  great  numbers  and  of  superior 
breed.  They  are  gentlemen  of  great  activity  and 
industry,  giving  their  personal  attention  to  every 
detail  of  their  business  and  making  every  day 
and  every  element  of  strength  count  in  its  prof- 
itable development.  Andrew  is  still  a  bachelor. 
Charles  was  married  December  6,  1893,  to  Miss 
Teria  Tinsley,  a  daughter  of  William  Tinsley,  of 
Willow  creek.  They  have  two  interesting  chil- 
dren, Lester  and  Teria. 


qiSTER  IRENE.— A  brief  review  of  the  Hfe 
w  of  Sister  Irene,  one  of  the  noble  and  devoted 
Sisters  of  Charity  whose  labors  have  been  fruit- 
ful and  grateful  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  state,  will  be  read  with  pleasure. 
As  a  representative  of  the  sisterhood  at  Leaven- 
worth,  Kan.,  Sister  Irene  came  to  Montana  in 
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the  pioneer  days  and  her  life  of  consecration  has 
here  found  ample  field  for  goodly  works.  She  is 
now  sister  superior  of  St.  James'  Hospital  in 
Butte,  and  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  whence  she 
accompanied  her  parents  to  Kansas  when  a  mere 
child.  Her  education  was  received  in  St.  Ann's 
Academy,  at  Osage  Mission,  Kan.,  and  in  1876, 
shortly  after  taking  her  vows,  she  came  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  Mont.,  in  company  with  two  others 
from  the  sisterhood  in  Leavenworth.  They  trav- 
eled overland  from  Corinne,  Utah,  making  the 
trip  in  the  familiar  stage  coach  of  the  day.  Sis- 
ter Irene  closed  her  work  in  Virginia  City  in  1880, 
and  returned  to  Kansas  for  a  year,  after  which 
she  went  to  Leadville,  Colo.,  which  was  the  field 
of  her  labors  for  eight  years. 

In  1889  she  was  called  to  Anaconda,  Mont., 
where  a  private  hospital,  St.  Ann's,  was  purchased 
and  enlarged  and  placed  under  charge  of  the  sis- 
ters. During  the  nine  years  of  Sister  Irene's 
incumbency  as  sister  superior  about  $85,000  was 
expended  in  improving  the  hospital  buildings  and 
service.  Her  strength  did  not  prove  equal  to  the 
increasing  demands  and  her  health  failed  from 
overwork,  rendering  it  necessary  for  her  to  have 
rest  and  recuperation.  She  accordingly  passed 
two  years  at  Las  Vegas,  N.  M.,  but  within  this 
time  was  by  no  means  idle,  though  she  spared 
no  efforts  to  reinforce  her  strength  and  power  for 
further  service  in  the  cause  of  the  Master  and 
of  humanity.  On  May  31,  1901,  Sister  Irene  was 
installed  as  sister  superior  of  the  St.  James'  Hos- 
pital in  Butte,  this  being  the  largest  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  state,  and  she  entered  upon 
the  duties  with  devoted  zeal  and  true  enthusiasm, 
ever  aiming  to  make  her  services  a  power  in  aid- 
ing and  uplifting  human  kind.  Extensive  improve- 
ments are  being  made  upon  the  hospital  build- 
ings, and  in  their  equipment  as  occasion  demands, 
and  the  institution  is  regarded  by  all  as  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  useful  in  the  state. 


BRYAN  IRVINE,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  prominent  mining  and  business  men  of 
Butte,  Silver  Bow  county,  and  a  sterling  Demo- 
crat, was  born  in  Kentucky,  September  17,  1847. 
His  father,  Thomas  H.  Irvine,  was  also  a  Ken- 
tuckian,  born  in  181 1.  He  removed  to  Montana 
in  1865,  coming  to  Butte  in  1879.  He  was  heavily 
interested   in    stock    and    mining   enterprises   and 


died  at  Butte  in  1881.  His  mother,  Sarah  (Bryan) 
Irvine,  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1817,  and  died 
at  Deer  Lodge  in  1870.  The  ancestry  of  both 
parents  was  Scotch  Irish.  Having  obtained  a 
fair  business  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  in 
1865,  our  Mr.  Irvine  came  to  Deer  Lodge  with  his 
parents  and  for  three  years  longer  devoted  him- 
self to  his  studies  and  then  engaged  in  the  stock 
business  and  mining  at  Pioneer,  Yam  Hill,  in 
company  with  his  father  and  brothers.  They 
constructed  a  large  mining  ditch  in  1874  and  the 
following  winter  he  passed  in  Phillipsburg.  In 
1875  he  came  to  Butte  and  has  remained  here 
eyer  since  engaged  extensively  in  mining  enter- 
prises. He  has  been  interested  in  the  Switzer, 
L.  E.  R.,  Narrow  Gauge,  Enterprise,  Rarus  and 
Belle  of  Butte  mines.  On  May  20,  1886,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Belle  B.  Bryan,  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri and  daughter  of  Milton  E.  Bryan,  of  Bryan 
Station,  Ky.,  who  was  born  on  December  31,  1806, 
and  died  in  Wathena,  Kan.,  in  1889.  Her  mother. 
Zeralda  E.  (Moss)  Bryan,  was  a  native  of  Ken- 
tucky. Her  father  was  of  Irish  descent  and 
her  mother  was  of  English  ancestry.  She  was  the 
fifth  of  a  family  of  eight  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irvine's  onlv  child  died  in  infancy. 


EA.  IRWIN,  M.  D.— During  the  past  few  years 
IMontana  has  witnessed  an  influx  of  brilliant 
professional  men.  Many  of  them,  having  gained 
high  honors  in  the  colleges  and  universities  from 
which  they  were  graduated,  have  come  here  splen- 
didly equipped  for  the  work  of  advancing  this  pro- 
gressive young  state.  To  this  important  class 
belongs  E.  A.  Irwin,  M.  D.,  of  Boulder,  Jefifer- 
son  county.  He  was  born  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
on  May  24,  1874,  a  son  of  Oliver  A.  Irwin,  M. 
D.,  who  for  the  last  twelve  years  has  enjoyed  a 
most  successful  practice  in  Sheldon,  111.  He  was 
born  on  August  31,  1847,  ^nd  in  1871  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Laura  Ayers,  a  native  of 
Indiana,  where  she  was  born  in  April,  1848.  They 
are  the  parents  of  five  children,  James  H.  Irwin, 
M.  D.,  now  practicing  in  the  Presbyterian  Hos- 
pital of  Chicago;  Clara  S.,  Fiancis,  Oliver  Lloyd 
and  Dr.  E.  A.  Irwin. 

The  parents  moved  from  Indiana  in  1875,  and 
located  in  Donovan,  111.,  where  the  Doctor  re- 
ceived  his   earlv   education.      In    1889  the   family 
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removed  to  Sheldon,  in  that  state,  where  he  en- 
tered the  high  school.  On  being  graduated  there- 
from he  was  matriculated  at  Eureka  (111.)  College, 
in  1891.  There  he  received  his  degree  of  B.  A. 
in  1895,  and  then  entered  Rush  Medical  College, 
affiliated  with  the  Chicago  University,  remaining 
until  he  received  his  diploma  (M.  D.)  in  1898. 
Having  been  eminently  in  the  competition,  in 
which  there  were  entered  some  fifty  students. 
Dr.  Irwin  on  leaving  college  entered  the  Cook 
County  Hospital  as  a  resident  physician,  remain- 
ing until  December  i,  1899,  and  the  next  si.x 
months  he  was  instructor  of  anatomy  in  Rush 
Medical  College.  On  the  termination  of  this  en- 
gagement he  removed  to  Boulder,  Mont.,  where  he 
has  built  up  a  large  practice  in  a  comparatively 
short  time,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  all,  havinq; 
the  promise  of  a  brilliant  future  on  account  of 
his  abilities  and  attainments. 


MARTIN  JACOBY.— It  is  always  gratifying 
to  note  the  success  which  has  been  attained 
through  personal  efifort ;  and  the  title  of  self-made 
man,  so  peculiarly  American  and  so  often  mis- 
applied, is  one  of  which  any  person  may  well  be 
proud,  for  it  implies  energy,  application  and  in- 
tegrity of  character.  Among  the  younger  class  of 
men  who  have  attained  a  very  appreciable  success 
in  Montana  is  Mr.  Jacoby,  a  native  of  the  state 
of  Missouri,  having  been  born  in  Gentry  county, 
on  January  30,  1861,  of  sterling  German  lineage. 
His  parents,  John  and  Frederica  (Barbuer)  Jacoby, 
were  l^oth  born  in  Germany,  and  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  our  subject  was  the  owner  of  a 
large  vineyard.  John  Jacoby  came  to  America 
in  1848  and  located  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  where 
he  remained  four  years  and  then  took  up  his 
abode  in  Gentry  county,  Mo.,  where  he  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  maintaining  his  home  on 
the  original  farmstead  for  forty-eight  years,  until 
the  time  of  his  death  at  the  age  of  seventy-three 
years,  his  demise  occurring  in  January,  1901.  He 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army  during  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  having  been  discharged  on  ac- 
count of  disal)ility  contracted  while  in  the  ser- 
vice. He  was  a  man  of  spotless  integrit\-  and 
commanded  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who 
knew  him.  His  wife  is  still  living  in  Missouri 
on  the  old  homestead. 

Martin  Jacoby,  the  subject  of  this  record,  grew 
to   maturity   in   his   native   county,   early   becom- 


ing inured  to  the  duties  of  the  homestead  farm 
and  having  such  educational  advantages  as  were 
afforded  in  the  public  schools.  He  remained  on 
the  farm,  devoting  his  attention  to  stockraising, 
until  the  spring  of  1883,  when  he  started  for  Mon- 
tana and  located  in  Gallatin  county,  where  he 
engaged  in  ranching  until  the  fall  of  1885,  when 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  David  Corbett, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Corbett  &  Jacoby,  and  the 
following  year  they  purchased  cattle  and  thus 
gave  inception  to  the  enterprise  with  which  they 
have  since  been  identified,  the  partnership  contin- 
uing to  the  present  time.  The  first  winter  was 
a  very  rigorous  one  and  entailed  a  loss  of  fully 
two-thirds  of  their  live  stock ;  but  they  are  not 
of  the  type  to  be  baffled  or  discouraged  by  so- 
called  ill-luck,  and  they  continued  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts  and  have  attained  a  success  worthy 
the  name.  In  1888  they  purchased  a  tract  of  land 
located  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Madison 
river,  and  to  this  they  have  since  added  until 
they  now  have  a  valuable  and  finely  improved 
ranch  of  about  3,500  acres.  They  give  special 
attention  to  raising  cattle  of  the  Hereford  type, 
breeding  from  thoroughbred  stock,  and  their  herd 
has  reached  an  aggregate  of  600  head  at  various 
times.  A  portion  of  the  ranch  is  covered  by  an 
effective  system  of  irrigation,  so  that  the  firm 
are  also  enabled  to  raise  large  quantities  of  hay 
annually,  the  average  crop  reaching  an  aggregate 
of  500  tons.  Our  subject  is  thoroughly  alert  and 
progressive,  and  he  and  his  partner  bring  to  bear 
the  most  approved  methods  in  the  conducting  of 
their  business,  and  enjoy  the  confidence  and  re- 
gard in  the  community  where  they  have  labored 
to  such  goodly  ends. 

In  politics  Mr.  Jacoby  is  independent,  but  takes 
;iii  interest  in  whatever  makes  for  the  advance- 
ment and  material  prosperity  of  his  county  and 
state,  though  never  aspiring  to  the  honors  or 
emoluments  of  public  office.  Fraternally  he  is 
a  member  of  Logan  Lodge  No.  64,  A.  O.  U.  W., 
at  Logan.  The  postoffice  address  of  Messrs. 
Jacoby  and  Corbett  is  Hyde,  this  hamlet  being 
located  twenty-two  miles  south  of  their  ranch. 
On  June  17,  1893,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Jacoby  to  Mrs.  Frances  Hutchinson,  who 
was  boin  in  Ohio,  being  the  daughter  of  Riley 
Mix-,  and  the  widow  of  George  Hutchinson,  with 
whom  she  came  to  Montana  in  1876.  Their  at- 
tractive home  is  a  center  of  genial  hospitality  and 
they  have  a  wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  community. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  JAKWAYS.— The  record 
of  this  gentleman's  success  in  Hfe  is  a  story  of 
patience  and  tireless  energy  developed  in  a  strug- 
gle for  competence  and  is  an  object  lesson  in- 
the  battle  of  life  well  worth  the  perusal  of  every 
schoolboy  in  the  land.  Charles  A.  Jakways  is  a 
prosperous  merchant,  rancher,  sawmill  and  cat- 
tleman, and  United  States  commissioner,  residing 
at  Ovando,  Powell  county,  Mont.  He  was  born 
at  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  in  1866,  the  son  of  Rev.  Wil- 
liam L.  and  Electa  Maria  (Bell)  JaKways.  The 
father  was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  studied 
for  the  mmistry  and  afterward  became  a  Methodist 
minister.  He  removed  to  Michigan  in  1843  and 
for  a  number  of  years  continued  to  preach  in  that 
state,  and  subsequently  in  Nebraska,  but  is  now 
retired  and  living  in  northern  Indiana  at  the  age  of 
eighty-three  years.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was 
born  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  is  yet  living. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  Charles  A.  Jak- 
ways began  life  as  a  messenger  boy  for  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Railroad  at  Cassopolis,  Mich.  He 
then  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  telegraphy, 
acquired  proficiency,  became  an  operator  and  fin- 
ally train  dispatcher,  one  of  the  most  responsible 
positions  in  the  railway  service.  In  the  latter 
line  of  duty  he  subsequently  worked  for  the  Bur- 
lington, the  Wabash,  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  Railways.  It  should 
be  recorded  that  he  was  the  operator  at  the  front 
of  the  first  construction  train  that  ever  went  into 
the  Black  Hills.  The  initial  railway  work  was 
performed  by  Mr.  Jakways  in  Montana  on  the 
Northern  Pacific.  He  became  the  first  station 
agent  at  Bonner;  thence  went  to  Elliston  in  the 
capacity  of  agent,  remaining  one  year.  Subse- 
quently he  was  sent  to  Arlee  as  agent,  remain- 
ing two  years,  and  transferred  thence  to  Drum- 
mond,  remaining  two  years.  At  this  period  young 
Jakways  felt  that  working  for  others  was  not  the 
surest,  nor  the  swiftest  way  of  acquiring  a  com- 
petency, and  determined  to  strike  out  for  him- 
self. Accordingly  he  went  to  Ovando,  and  in 
company  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Faust,  a  young  and  enter- 
prising German,  he  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness under  the  firm  name  of  Jakways  &  Faust. 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  1892.  Since  then  the  en- 
terprise has  evolved  into  a  flourishing  business 
of  $30,000  a  year,  freighting  goods  forty-five  miles 
distant  from  Drummond,  the  nearest  railroad 
point.  In  1896  the  firm  determined  to  engage 
in   the   ranch   and  cattle  business  as  a   side  line. 


They  purchased  a  ranch  in  the  Cottonwood  val- 
ley, where  they  now  have  a  splendid  property 
of  2,000  acres  of  land,  and  where  Mr.  Jakways  is 
building  a  handsome  residence  to  serve  as  a  home 
for  himself  and  family.  At  this  ranch  the  two 
enterprising  partners  make  a  specialty  of  fine  live 
stock,  in  which  profitable  industry  they  are  emin- 
ently successful.  On  this  property  the  firm  also 
operates  a  saw  mill  supplied  with  logs  from  an 
adjacent  piece  of  timber  land.  At  the  present 
time  Mr.  Jakways  is  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  court  for  the  district  of  Montana.  At  the 
fall  election  of  1900  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
state  legislature,  but  was  defeated.  A  brother  of 
our  subject,  Hon.  W.  B.  Jakways,  is  a  representa- 
tive from  South  Bend  in  the  Indiana  legislature. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Jakways  is  a  member  of  the  or- 
der of  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Ancient  Order 
of  United  Workmen.  Mr.  Jakway's  wife  was  a 
Miss  Mabel  Faust,  a  native  of  Minnesota  and  a 
sister  of  her  husband's  business  partner,  H.  J. 
Faust,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears  in  another  por- 
tion of  this  work.  They  have  two  children — 
Gladys  and  Mabel. 


MYRON  D.  JEFFERS.— A  man  of  marked 
intellectuality  and  business  ability,  one  who 
stood  four  square  to  every  wind  that  blows,  or- 
dering his  Hfe  upon  a  high  plane  and  ever  ani- 
mated by  the  ideals  of  a  true  and  lofty  man- 
hood, Mr.  Jefifers  was  born  in  Saratoga  county, 
N.  Y.,  September  16,  1833,  the  eldest  of  the  nine 
children  of  Jefiferson  and  Pattie  (Burton)  Jefifers, 
who  were  natives  of  the  same  state,  where 
they  passed  their  entire  lives,  the  father  being  a 
farmer.  After  securing  early  mental  discipline  in 
the  public  schools  Mr.  Jefifers  completed  his  edu- 
cation at  the  excellent  academies  of  Cooperstown 
and  Charlottesville,  finishing  with  a  technical  course 
in  civil  engineering.  About  1854  he  removed  to 
Allamakee  county,  Iowa,  a  year  later  going  to 
Rico,  Colo.,  where  he  was  a  civil  engineer ;  re- 
moving at  length  to  Nebraska,  he  was  there  em- 
ployed on  a  government  survey.  In  1859  he 
spent  some  time  in  mining  at  Pike's  Peak,  and 
could  then  have  purchased  Denver  himself  with- 
out assistance.  His  next  move  was  to  Montana 
in  1864. 

Here   ho   followed   freighting  for  a   number  of 
years,  and  his  residence  in  Virginia  City,  Madison 
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valley  and  Deer  Lodge  being  temporary,  when 
winter  came  he  stopped  wherever  he  happened  to 
be.  In  the  spring  of  1869  he  went  to  Texas  and 
purchased  a  herd  of  cattle  which  he  brought  to 
Montana  that  season,  being  the  first  man  to  bring 
a  herd  over  that  route  in  a  single  season.  It  was 
a  dangerous  undertaking  at  first,  but  he  proved  it 
could  be  done  and  others  followed  his  example. 
This  herd  he  sold,  and  another  one  that  he  brought 
from  Texas  in  1870.  In  1871  he  brought  a  third 
herd  from  Texas  and  this  one  he  kept,  locating 
in  the  Madison  valley,  and  he  was,  after. that,  all 
of  his  life  engaged  in  stockraising.  In  1883 
he  purchased  a  flock  of  sheep  in  Oregon,  and  made 
a  specialty  of  sheepraising.  To  stockraising,  which 
forms  so  large  and  important  an  element  in  the 
productive  energy  of  Montana,  the  ranch  is  largely 
given  over,  the  business  being  ably  carried  for- 
ward by  the  sons  of  Mr.  Jefifers,  who  are  among 
the  most  progressive  and  popular  young  men 
of  the  county.  The  estate  left  by  Mr.  Jeffers  at 
his  death,  which  occurred  May  27,  1900,  from 
a  tumor  on  the  brain,  was  valued  at  $150,000.  In 
addition  to  this  he  left  to  his  family  that  greatest 
of  all  heritages,  a  good  name.  His  loss  was  deeply 
felt  in  the  community,  for  he  was  helpful  to  the 
needy,  encouraging  to  the  timid,  stimulating  to  the 
inert,  and  consoling  to  the  sorrowful — a  creative, 
a  sustaining  and  an  elevating  force.  His  home 
life  was  .ideal  in  character,  and  none  save  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him  can  realize  the  depriva- 
tion that  came  in  his  death.  In  politics  he  gave 
his  support  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  at  all 
times  he  maintained  a  public-spirited  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  his  county  and  state.  In  1899  he 
erected  a  fine  modern  residence  on  his  ranch, 
spacious  in  dimensions,  artistic  in  architectural 
style,  complete  in  convenience  and  equipment, 
and  rich  and  tasteful  in  furnishings.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  most  complete  rural  home  in  this 
section. 

On  December  5,  1878,  Mr.  Jefifers  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Florence  Switzer,  a  native 
of  Keokuk  county,  Iowa,  and  the  daughter  of  A. 
W.  Switzer,  one  of  Madison  county's  honored 
pioneers,  of  whom  extended  notice  appears  else- 
where in  this  work.  Mrs.  Jeffers  was  educated  in 
Madison  county,  at  the  schools  of  Ennis  and  Vir- 
ginia City,  and  here  she  has  passed  her  life, 
."•aining  and  retaining  the  love  and  esteem  of  a  wide 
circle.  Her  offspring  consists  of  five  children, 
namely:     Jefferson  Clifford,  born  in   1879;  Wal- 


ter Clarence,  born  in  1881 ;  Paul  Myron,  born  in 
1883;  Fayette  Burton,  born  in  1885;  and  Austin 
Pierrepont,  born  in  1894.  To  all  of  the  children 
the  best  educational  advantages  have  been  given, 
and  the  older  sons  are  well  known,  energetic  and 
honorable  business  men.  The  homestead  is  a 
mile  and  a  half  east  of  Ennis,  and  there  Mrs. 
Jeffers  resides  amid  the  hallowing  memories  and 
associations  of  the  past.  She  is  a  communicant 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  a  member 
of  Trinity  Mission  congregation  of  Madison  valley. 


pHRIS.  JENSON.— Now  one  of  the  repre- 
v-^  sentative  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Park 
county,  and  conspicuously  identified  with  the 
industrial  life  of  Montana,  Mr.  Jenson  comes  of  old 
Danish  stock  and  is  himself  a  native  of  Denmark, 
born  on  the  picturesque  peninsula  of  Jutland,  on 
September  12,  1855,  the  son  of  Nels  and  Annie 
(Nicholson)  Jenson,  both  natives  of  Denmark. 
They  had  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
father  never  left  Denmark,  but  in  1865  the  elder 
sons  and  one  daughter  came  to  America,  locating 
in  Pennsylvania,  while  in  the  spring  of  1870  Chris 
and  his  mother  also  emigrated,  coming  directly 
to  Omaha,  where  they  remained  for  some  time. 
In  the  spring  of  1873  Mr.  Jenson  located  in  Utah, 
where  for  three  years  he  engaged  in  mining.  He 
then  came  to  Park  county,  Mont.,  and  was  in 
Paradise  valley  during  the  spring  of  1877,  there- 
after going  to  Butte,  in  and  near  which  city  he 
remained  until  1879,  engaged  in  lime-burning, 
mining  and  brickmaking,  having  furnished  the 
material  for  the  first  brick  building  in  Butte.  He 
then  passed  one  season  in  Fort  Benton,  and  in 
1880,  returned  to  Paradise  valley,  where  he  con- 
structed a  bridge  across  the  Yellowstone.  In 
1881  he  removed  to  Bozeman  and  was  there  en- 
gaged for  two  seasons  in  the  manufacture  of 
brick,  thereafter  conducting  a  brick  yard  at  Liv- 
ingston, where  he  furnished  the  brick  for  the 
Northern  Pacific  roundhouse. 

In  1883  Mr.  Jenson  took  up  land  in  Paradise 
valley  and  has  added  to  his  holdings  until  he  now 
has  360  acres,  his  ranch  being  located  seven  miles 
south  of  Livingston,  his  postoffice  address.  Here 
he  has  devoted  his  attention  to  farming  and  stock- 
growing,  securing  excellent  crops  of  grain  and 
hay,  and  raising  cattle  upon  quite  an  extensive 
scale,  usually  wintering  about    100  head.     Polit- 
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ically  he  supports  the  Republican  party,  and  for 
some  years  he  served  as  school  trustee.  Frater- 
nally he  is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
the  World.  On  June  27,  1895,  Mr.  Jenson  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Kearney, 
born  in  Darke  county,  Ohio,  on  December  15, 
1855,  the  daughter  of  Andrew  and  Eve  (Hoof- 
nagle)  Hoover,  natives  of  Wittenberg,  Germany, 
and  Pennsylvania.  They  removed  to  Nebraska 
where  is  now  their  home,  and  they  have  had  eight 
sons  and  eight  daughters,  and  the  father  is  prom- 
inently engaged  in  farming.  By  her  first  mar- 
riage Mrs.  Jenson  had  two  children,  Maud,  now 
the  wife  of  Harry  Ettinger,  of  Livingston,  and 
John  Kearney,  who  assists  Mr.  Jenson  on  the 
ranch.  }klr.  and  Mrs.  Jenson  have  one  son,  Charles 
Perry. 


JOHX  H.  JOHXS.— In  all  sections  of  the  Union 
are  found  representatives  of  good  old  Welsh 
stock,  and  among  them  is  Mr.  Johns,  who  is  not 
only  able  to  trace  his  genealogy  through  many 
generations  in  Wales,  but  was  himself  born  in 
the  southern  division  of  that  British  principality, 
on  November  20,  1853,  the  eldest  of  the  four 
children  of  David  and  Margaret  (Davis)  Johns, 
the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  1828,  while  his 
death  occurred  in  1864.  A  machinist  and  marine 
engineer,  his  entire  life  was  passed  in  his  native 
land.  His  wife  was  born  in  1833,  and  after  the 
death  of  her  husband  she  ably  provided  for  her 
four  children,  and  she  came  to  America  in  1866 
with  them,  locating  in  Goshen,  Utah.  Here  she 
remained  four  years,  and  then  removed  to  Hom- 
ersville  in  Little  valley,  three  miles  east  of  Ureka, 
and  conducted  the  first  boarding  house  in  this  lit- 
tle village.  She  later  made  her  home  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  at  Sparrowhawk  Springs,  and  now 
resides  in  Idaho. 

John  H.  Johns  attended  school  in  his  native 
land  and  in  a  desultory  way  after  the  removal  of 
the  family  to  the  United  States.  In  1872  he  joined 
the  party  of  United  States  geological  surveyors 
who  were  exploring  the  grand  canyon  of  the  Col- 
orado river  and  thereafter  devoted  his  attention 
to  prospecting  for  gold  and  mining,  being  located 
at  Ophir  in  northern  Utah  for  some  time.  He 
later  made  the  overland  trip  to  Montana,  arriving 
in  Silver  Bow  county  on  June  9,  1877.  He  lo- 
cated at  Walkerville,  engaged  in  mining  and  within 
that  vear  was  one  of  the  volunteers  who  assisted 


in  quelling  the  Indian  uprising,  when  Chief  Jos- 
eph and  his  followers  crossed  the  state,  and  after 
this  danger  had  passed  he  returned  to  Walker- 
ville and  his  mining  operations.  In  1891  he  here 
engaged  in  the  hotel  business  and  still  conducts 
this  enterprise,  as  proprietor  of  the  Palace  hotel, 
a  well  appointed  and  popular  resort.  He  also 
has  an  assaying  office  and  controls  a  satisfactory 
business,  for  he  is  an  expert  assayer  and  has  the 
best  of  facilities. 

Mr.  Johns'  mother  removed  to  Idaho  in  1881 
and  there  he  provided  her  with  a  good  home,  her 
ranch  comprising  about  900  acres,  in  which,  as 
well  as  in  the  herd  of  about  700  head  of  cattle, 
Mr.  Johns  holds  a  half  interest.  He  has  shown 
great  care  in  the  selection  of  cattle  and  horses 
for  breeding,  and  the  stock  on  this  ranch  is  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  grade.  In  politics  Mr.  Johns  is 
independent,  exercising  his  franchise  in  support 
of  men  and  measures  rather  than  along  strict 
partisan  lines.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
orders  of  Elks  and  Odd  Fellows,  United  Work- 
men and  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  has 
an  extended  circle  of  acquaintances  and  in  both 
social  and  business  relations  commands  esteem 
while  he  is  unmistakably  popular.  He  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  the  industrial  activities 
of  Walkerville  and  is  one  of  its  representative 
citizens.  On  October  12,  1891,  Mr.  Johns  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thomas, 
born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  daughter  of  An- 
thony and  Margaret  (Mott)  Seefus,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  the  Buckeye  state.  By  her  first  mar- 
riage she  is  the  mother  of  four  children,  Eliza 
J.,  Josiah,  William  and  Joseph,  whose  father,  Wil- 
liam Thomas,  died  in  1890  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johns 
have  four  children,  Frank,  Margaret  and  John 
(twins)  and  Violet. 


ENOCH  JOHN  is  the  son  of  William  John, 
who  was  born  in  Wales  in  1816.  He  came 
to  America  first  in  i860  and  located  in  New  Jer- 
sey, working  at  mining.  He  returned  to  Wales  in 
1862,  and  the  next  year  came  back  to  America 
locating  in  Ohio.  In  1864  he  went  again  to  Wales, 
and  again  in  1865  returned  to  the  United  States. 
The  next  year  he  came  to  Montana  and  engaged 
in  mining  at  Alder  gulch  near  Diamond  City. 
Here  he  had  trouble  with  the  Indians,  narrowly 
escaping  with  his  life.     In  1871  he  went  to  Wales 
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and  remained  there  until  he  died  in  1893.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  Enoch,  Mary  (Davis)  John, 
was  also  a  native  of  Wales,  and  passed  her  life 
there.  She  was  born  in  1821  and  survived  her 
husband  three  years,  dying  in  1896.  Enoch  John 
was  born  in  Wales  on  May  10,  1842.  He  was 
reared  and  educated  in  the  old  country,  and 
when  he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  father  on  his  second  trip. 
He  remained  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  West  Vir- 
ginia for  three  years,  engaged  in  mining.  In  1866 
he  went  to  Missouri,  but  remained  only  a  few 
months,  when  he  started  to  Montana  with  a  train 
across  the  plains. 

After  a  long  and  wearying  trip,  on  which  he 
encountered  trouble  with  the  Indians,  he  arrived 
at  Virginia  City  on  July  10,  1866,  in  company 
with  his  father  who  had  come  with  him,  and  who 
remained  with  him  until  his  final  departure  for 
Wales.  They  did  not  stay  long  at  \'irginia  City, 
but  went  soon  to  White's  gulch,  where  the  min- 
ing was  promising.  Two  years  later  he  went  to 
Lincoln's  and  McClellan's  gulches,  and  worked 
four  years.  In  this  locality  he  had  considerable 
trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  went  to  Coeur 
d'Alene,  Init  soon  returned  to  Lincoln's  gulch. 
In  1873  he  went  to  Salt  Lake,  from  there 
to  California  and  the  next  year  to  Alaska.  He 
did  not,  however,  remain  long  there,  but  returned 
to  Montana  and  went  to  mining  again  at  Alder 
gulch.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  and 
removed  to  Butte,  where  he  has  been  engaged  in 
mining  since.  All  his  wanderings  and  efforts  in 
different  places  have  not  been  without  result. 
He  owns  160  acres  of  land  in  John's  addition  to 
Butte,  besides  other  valuable  property.  He  be- 
longs to  the  order  of  Knights  of  Pythias,  a  mem- 
ber of  Damon  Lodge  No.  t,  of  Butte.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Republican,  but  not  an  active  party  worker. 
Mr.  John  was  married  in  April,  1876,  to  Mis.s 
Mary  Jones,  a  daughter  of  David  Jones,  a  Penn- 
sylvania miner  who  emigrated  from  Wales  in 
1850.  They  have  seven  children,  David,  Elizabeth, 
William,  Charles,  Tallie,  Mary  and  Frederick,  all 
of  whom  help  to  make  their  home  pleasant  to 
their  friends. 


CHARLES  H.  JONES  is  a  native  son  of  the 
west,  and  has  practically  passed  his  entire 
life  here,  while  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Montana 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.     He  is  now 


■  one  of  the  representative  and  successful  farmers 
of  Missoula  county,  his  fine  ranch  being  located 
only  one-half  mile  south  of  Lolo,  which  is  his 
postofhce  address.  Mr.  Jones  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia City,  Nev.,  on  June  14,  1865,  the  son  of 
Isaac  M.  and  Jane  (Babcock)  Jones,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  the 
home  of  the  noted  soldier,  diplomat  and  author, 
Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  while  Mrs.  Jones  is  a  native 
of  Vermont.  Isaac  M.  Jones  is  a  carpenter,  and 
followed  this  trade  for  a  number  of  years.  He  re- 
moved from  Indiana  to  Iowa  and  thence  in  1862 
to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  making  the  trip  across 
the  plains  with  ox  teams.  The  party  was  attacked 
by  Indians  on  several  occasions,  but  successfully 
repelled  them.  He  took  up  a  claim  of  timber 
land  near  Virginia  City,  where  he  remained  until 
1866,  when  he  passed  one  year  with  his  family  in 
California,  after  which  they  returned  to  Iowa 
and  made  their  home  until  1871,  when  they  started 
once  more  across  the  plains,  this  time  for  Mon- 
tana. They  travelled  through  Colorado  and  Salt 
Lake  City  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.  While  en 
route  Mr.  Isaac  Jones  barely  escaped  being  cap- 
tured by  the  Indians,  becoming  separated  from  the 
remainder  of  the  party  while  on  a  hunting  ex- 
pedition, and  his  life  was  saved  by  the  merest 
good  luck.  He  remained  for  a  number  of  years 
in  Virginia  City,  where  he  operated  a  saw  mill, 
and  he  and  his  wife  are  now  residents  of  Butte. 
Their  only  son  and  two  daughters  are  all  resi- 
dents of  Montana. 

Charles  H.  Jones  was  reared  principally  in  Vir- 
ginia City  and  Butte, >  securing  his  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools,  and  beginning  active 
business  with  his  father  in  the  wood  business,  in 
which  he  continued  for  ten  years,  and  then  he 
worked  three  years  in  the  Anaconda  mines.  For 
the  following  Ave  years  he  devoted  nis  attention 
to  prospecting,  locating  some  good  claims  at  the 
head  of  the  Big  Hole.  In  1899  he  came  to  Lolo 
and  purchased  the  ranch  of  eighty  acres  where 
he  now  lives,  and  this  is  devoted  principally  to 
the  raising  of  fruit  and  hay,  excellent  yields  being 
secured.  The  place  is  well  improved,  having  a 
commodious  and  attractive  dwelling,  and  here  a 
gracious  hospitality  is  extended  to  the  many  friends 
of  the  inmates,  who  enjoy  distinctive  popularity. 
Mr.  Jones  takes  no  active  part  in  politics,  but 
maintains  an  independent  attitude,  voting  as  his 
judgment  dictates,  without  regard  to  party  alle- 
giance.    In  the  city  of  Butte,  on  January  16,  1887, 
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Mr.  Jones  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mane 
M.  Jahnlte,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  and  they 
have  four  children,  William  L.,  Edna  M.,  Carl  F. 
and  Paul  W.,  all  residing  at  the  parental  home. 


ALEXANDER  J.  JOHNSTON.— Birth  and  en- 
vironment are  potential  forces  in  determining 
the  success  or  failure  of  human  life.  When  these 
forces  act  in  concert  as  uplifting  factors,  success 
is  assured  unless  there  is  some  underlying  weak- 
'ness  which  no  circumstances  could  overcome ; 
and  when  they  do  not,  there  is  imminent  danger 
of  failure.  The  determining  agencies  which  give 
trend  to  their  potency  often  date  far  back  in  an- 
cestral history.  In  their  most  helpful  form  these 
potential  forces  were  present  in  the  case  of  Alex- 
ander J.  Johnston,  cashier  of  the  bank  owned  by 
Hon.  William  A.  Clarke  at  Butte.  His  father, 
Joseph  Johnston,  and  his  grandfather,  were  prom- 
inent in  mercantile  and  banking  circles,  in  his  native 
town  of  Connellsville,  Pa.,  for  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century,  and  he  breathed,  as  it  were,  an 
atmosphere  of  finance  from  his  very  cradle.  His 
mother,  Florida  (Maguire)  Johnston,  belonged 
to  a  family  which  ranked  among  the  best  in  her 
section  of  Mar}'land,  her  native  state.  She  was 
carefully  trained  in  the  duties  of  .ife,  so  that 
when  she  had  a  household  of  her  own  to  gov- 
ern she  made  it  a  school  of  moral  and  virtuous 
practice,  leading  to  elevated  standards  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  Such  were  the  conspicu- 
ous antecedents  of  the  life  which  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  sketch  to  briefly  record. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  born  October  6,  1852,  at  Con- 
nellsville, Pa.,  and  was  reared  and  received  his 
elementary  scholastic  training  in  his  native  town, 
afterward  taking  a  finishing  course  of  study  at 
an  excellent  academy  at  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Dur- 
ing the  financial  stress  of  1873  his  father  met 
with  reverses  in  business,  and  from  that  time  Mr. 
Johnston  was  obliged  to  make  his  own  way  in 
the  world.  He  accepted  the  issue  courageously 
and  cheerfully,  concluded  to  begin  his  new  life 
in  a  new  country,  and  leaving  the  scenes  of  his 
former  happy  home,  came  to  Montana,  locat- 
ing at  Butte  in  November,  1876.  There  he  soon 
found  congenial  employment  in  the  office  depart- 
ment of  Hon.  WilHam  A.  Clarke's  quartz  mill. 
He  remained  in  that  service  until  July,  1877,  and 
then  accepted  a  position  as  clerk  and  bookkeeper 


in  Mr.  Clarke's  bank,  rising  therein  by  rapid  pro- 
motion during  the  year,  due  to  fidelity  and  ca- 
pacity in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  to  the  post 
of  cashier,  which  he  still  holds  (1902).  In  the 
meantime  he  has  been  frugal  of  his  time  and  the 
fruits  of  his  labor,  and  by  judicious  investments 
has  many  times  multiplied  his  resources.  He  is 
vice-president  of  the  Montana  Hardware  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  one  of  the  organizers  and 
is  now  one  of  the  principal  stockholders,  and  is  an 
officer  in  half  a  dozen  mining  companies  and 
many  other  enterprises,  besides  being  president 
of  the  West  Mayflower  and  a  trustee  of  the  May- 
flower Mining  Company.  He  has  capital  invested 
in  many  mines,  leases,  etc.,  and  is  interested  in 
several  corporations  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned.  In  political  relations  he  affiliates  with 
the  Democratic  party,  but  is  not  an  active  worker 
in  its  ranks.  He  is  an  enthusiastic  Mason  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  fraternity,  from  the  founda- 
tion to  and  including  the  thirty-second  degree  in 
the  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish  Rite.  He  has 
also  been  a  member  of  the  Silver  Bow  Club  for 
more  than  fifteen  years.  He  is  an  acknowledged 
av.thority  on  all  questions  connected  with  the  bank- 
ing business,  and  in  social  life  ranks  among  the 
most  agreeable  and  entertaining  of  gentlemen. 


THOMAS  T.  JONES.— The  enterprising,  ener- 
getic and  progressive  ranchman  who  forms 
the  subject  of  this  sketch,  bears  a  name  numerous 
and  long  distinguished  in  Wales,  the  home  of  his 
ancestors,  where  his  parents,  Thomas  and  Mary 
Jones,  and  both  his  grandfathers,  ]\Iorgan  and 
John  Jones,  were  born.  The  grandfathers  immi- 
grated to  America  with  their  families  when  the 
father  of  our  subject  was  eighteen  years  old  and 
the  mother  but  three,  locating  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  father  engaged  in  mining  for  some  years, 
and  then  removed  to  Iowa  county.  Wis.,  where 
our  subject  was  born,  April  18,  1866,  and  where 
the  family  remained  until  1879,  the  father  making 
a  trip  to  California  in  1850  and  remaining  six 
years,  after  which  he  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and  in 
1862  enlisted  in  Company  C,  Thirty-first  Wiscon- 
sin Infantry  Volunteers,  and  was  mustered  out  at 
the  end  of  his  enlistment  in  1865.  In  1879  the 
family  came  west,  locating  first  in  Nevada,  where 
they  remained  two  years,  and  then  came  overland 
by  mule  teams  to  Montana.    The  trip  was  one  of 
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hardships  and  difficulties,  owing  to  their  having 
been  burnt  out  in  Nevada,  and  therefore  poorly 
equipped  for  the  long  journey,  made  more  diffi- 
cult by  the  sand  hills  on  the  route.  However, 
they  arrived  at  length  in  the  great  Treasure  state, 
and  spent  their  first  winter  in  Butte,  after  which 
they  removed  to  the  Gallatin  valley,  where  the 
father  took  up  land  and  engaged  in  farming,  an 
occupation  which  he  continued  until  his  death  on 
January  25,  1890.  Thos.  T.  Jones,  his  son  and 
our  immediate  subject,  began  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin  and  completed  it 
in  those  of  Montana.  He  has  remained  on  the 
homestead,  of  which  he  now  has  charge.  It  is  a 
large  and  valuable  tract,  and  is  farmed  with  intel- 
ligence and  spirit,  yielding  to  its  wide-awake  and 
skillful  husbandman  abundant  crops  of  wheat,  oats 
and  barley,  and  showing  in  its  generally  excellent 
condition  and  the  completeness  of  its  equipment 
the  evidences  of  his  superiority  and  enterprise  as 
a  farmer. 

Mr.  Jones  was  married  April  4,  1900,  to  Miss 
Lillie  L.  Murray,  a  native  of  Gait,  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  Canada,  and  daughter  of  Joseph  Mur- 
ray, a  Scotchman  by  nativity,  who  came  to  Mon- 
tana in  1876,  and  located  at  Bridger  in  1878.  They 
have  one  child,  a  daughter  named  Mary  Cecilia. 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  and  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
He  stands  well  among  his  neighbors  and  friends, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  men 
of  the  countv. 


\  NDREW  JOHNSON,  one  of  the  progressive 
i  V  and  successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
Sweet  Grass  county,  is  a  native  son  of  the  Norse- 
land,  having  been  born  in  Norway  on  March  19, 
1863,  the  son  of  Ole  and  Carrie  (Eggen)  Johnson, 
both  of  whom  passed  their  entire  lives  in  the  land  of 
their  nativity,  where  the  father  was  a  farmer  by 
occupation.  They  became  the  parents  of  six  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Andrew  Johnson,  our  sub- 
ject, grew  up  on  his  father's  farm  and  assisted  in 
its  cultivation,  enjoying  such  educational  advan- 
tages as  were  afforded  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  country.  Impressed  with  the  superior 
advantages  afforded  in  America  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1881,  being  at  the  time  eighteen 
years  of  age.  He  had  the  courage  to  do,  and  his 
success  has  been  a   natural  result  of  application 


and  unflagging  industry.  He  first  located  near 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  where  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  work  on  a  farm  for  about  eighteen  months, 
when  he  removed  to  Wisconsin  and  worked  a 
season  in  the  lumbering  camps.  Mr.  Johnson  be- 
came a  resident  of  Montana  in  1883,  locating  first 
in  Butte,  where  he  found  employment  for  four 
years  in  one  of  the  great  smelters,  after  which  he 
came  to  Melville,  Sweet  Grass  county,  and  pur- 
chased a  section  of  railroad  land  from  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Company,  located  about  five  miles 
from  the  village  and  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  He  has  made  a  specialty  of  shorthorn 
cattle,  and  usually  winters  from  200  to  300  head. 
He  also  devotes  some  attention  to  sheep  grow- 
ing, and  his  operations  have  been  well  directed  and 
given  him  excellent  returns.  Mr.  Johnson  has  a 
particularly  fortunate  acquisition  in  a  natural  and 
never-failing  spring  of  water  in  front  of  his  house, 
which  supplies  effective  irrigation  for  fully  300 
acres  of  land  on  which  he  raises  both  grain  and 
alfalfa.  He  is  one  of  the  progressive  and  industri- 
ous ranchmen  of  the  county,  and  is  held  in  high 
esteem  bv  reason  of  his  sterling  worth  of  character. 


U'  ILLIAM  F.  JOHNSON.— One  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  able  young  business  men  of  the 
city  of  Butte,  being  identified  with  a  branch  of 
enterprise  which  has  important  bearing  on  the 
development  and  material  upbuilding  of  any  com- 
munity— that  involved  in  real  estate  transactions 
— the  operations  in  this  field  of  William  F.  John- 
son have  been  of  wide  scope  and  importance.  He 
was  born  in  Greene*  county,  N.  Y.,  on  Decem- 
ber 10,  1861,  the  fifth  of  the  six  children  of 
Matthew  and  Fannie  (Ford)  Johnson,  both  of 
whom  were  also  born  in  New  York.  The  father, 
who  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  active  life 
to  merchandising,  died  in  1880,  at  the  age  of  four 
score  years.  Their  three  sons  and  three  daughters 
are  all  living.  When  William  F.  Johnson  was  a 
child  of  three  his  parents  removed  to  Nebraska, 
where  he  was  reared  to  maturity  and  educated  in 
the  public  schools.  This  tuition  was  supplemented 
by  a  thorough  course  in  a  commercial  college 
at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  was  graduated  in  the 
class  of  1881.  For  several  years  after  leaving 
school  Mr.  Johnson  was  employed  in  mercan- 
tile establishments  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  in  1891 
he  came  to  Montana,  which  has  ever  since  been 
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his  home  and  base  of  operations  in  a  business 
way.  Upon  coming  to  this  state  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boulder, 
Jefferson  county,  and  was  an  executive  in  this 
financial  institution  for  three  years,  within  which 
time  he  became  interested  in  a  stone  quarry,  in  the 
tlevelopment  of  which  industry  a  successful  busi- 
ness was  controlled. 

About  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Johnson  removed  to 
Butte,  and  entered  into  the  real  estate  business, 
in  which  unqualified  success  has  attended  his  ef- 
forts, many  desirable  investments  being  repre- 
sented on  the-  books  of  his  agency,  while  special 
attention  is  given  to  rentals  and  to  collections 
and  the  extending  of  financial  loans  upon  approved 
securities  at  reasonable  terms.  In  his  political 
adherency  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  Republican,  and  fra- 
ternally he  holds  membership  in  the  Odd  Fellows, 
in  which  he  has  in  his  local  lodge  held  the  various 
ofiicial  chairs,  and  also  in  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish-American  war  Mr.  Johnson  tendered  his 
services  to  his  country,  enlisting  in  Griggsby's 
"Rough  Riders"  and  going  to  Chickamauga  Park, 
where  he  was  clerk  of  Troop  L,  Third  United 
States  Volunteer  Cavalry,  vmder  Captain  D.  Gay 
Stevens.  He  was  mustered  in  on  May  15,  1898, 
and  was  mustered  out  on  the  8th  of  the  follow- 
ing September,  his  command  having  not  been 
called  into  active  service.  In  1883  Mr.  Johnson 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Florence  Smith, 
who  was  born  in  1866  and  who  died  in  the  fall 
of  1894.     Their  only  child  died  in  infancy. 


PATRICK  JOYCE  is  a  native  son  of  the  Emer- 
ald Isle,  which  has  contributed  so  large  and 
valuable  a  population  to  the  great  American  re- 
public, and  here  he  has  shown  that  alert  mentality 
and  business  ability  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  race,  and  has  been  very  successful  as  one  of  the 
progressive  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Missoula 
county.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1862,  the 
son  of  Thomas  and  Honor  (Igo)  Joyce,  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  Ireland,  where  their  death 
occurred.  Thomas  Joyce  came  to  the  United 
States  when  eighteen,  locating  in  Cincinnati, 
whence  he  soon  came  west  in  the  early  'fifties, 
as  a  packer  with  the  United  States  army,  in  which 
connection  he  witnessed  the  scenes  incident  to 
the  Indian  uprisings  in  Montana  and  California. 


He  came  twice  to  the  United  States,  first  in  the 
"fifties,  and  again  in  i860.  In  1861  he  again  re- 
turned to  Ireland,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  having  been  a  farmer  and  stockgrower. 

Patrick  Joyce  received  his  educational  train- 
ing in  his  native  land  until  1880,  when  he  emi- 
grated to  New  York,  where  he  remained  about 
three  months,  and  thence  came  to  the  west,  stay- 
ing for  a  time  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas 
and  then  coming  to  Montana,  makmg  Missoula 
county  his  ultimate  destination.  In  1884  he  lo- 
cated on  his  present  ranch  on  Camas  prairie  in  the 
Big  Blackfoot  valley.  Here  he  has  a  well  im- 
proved ranch  of  200  acres,  devoted  to  general 
farming  and  stockraising,  only  a  half  mile  south- 
east of  the  village  of  Potomac,  which  is  his  post- 
oilice  address.  Mr.  Joyce  is  also  interested  in 
mining  prospects  in  this  section  of  the  state,  and 
owns  an  interest  in  some  paying  copper  and  gold 
properties.  In  politics  his  proclivities  are  indi- 
cated by  the  stanch  support  he  gives  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies  of  the  Republican  party. 


JOHN  H.  JURGEN6.— A  native  of  Germany, 
where  he  was  born  March  27,  1842,  brought 
to  America  by  his  parents  when  he  was  eleven 
\ears  old,  beginning  life  as  a  clerk,  then  when  he 
wjis  of  age  crossing  the  plains  to  Montana  and 
opening  the  first  store  ever  conducted  in  Helena, 
mining,  lumbering,  engaging  in  various  other  oc- 
cupations, serving  as  sherifif  of  the  county  and 
a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  John  Henry 
Jurgens  has  had  a  varied  and  interesting  career. 
He  is  son  of  Herman  and  Clara  Jurgens,  the  hus- 
band taking  the  name  of  the  wife  at  the  marriage. 
They  were  natives  of  Germany,  but  emigrated  to 
America  and  located  in  Scott  county,  Minn.,  in 
1854.  The  father  was  a  blacksmith,  but  took  up 
land  in  this  new  home  and  also  worked  at  his 
trade.  This  he  continued  for  ten  years  and  then 
turned  over  his  business  to  his  sons,  retiring  from 
active  life,  and  living  in  peace  with  all  his  neigh- 
bors until  1886,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-six. The  mother  survived  him  some  years 
and  then  passed  away  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 
They  had  five  children,  all  boys,  of  whom  four 
are  yet  living.  John  Henry  is  the  youngest.  He 
had  four  years  schooling  in  the  old  country,  and 
after  his  arrival  in  America  attended  the  country 
school     during    three      of      the      winter      months 
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for  three  years,  and  then  was  put  to  work 
as  clerk  and  general  utility  boy  in  a  store.  He 
remained  in  this  employment  until  he  was  twenty- 
one,  rising  by  merit  to  more  responsible  positions 
and  gaining  the  full  confidence  of  his  employers. 

When  he  was  of  age  he  set  out  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  world  and  seek  at  its  hands  the  liv- 
ing he  felt  that  he  was  capable  of  earning.  Mon- 
tana, then  a  part  of  Idaho,  was  the  promising- 
Eldorado  of  many  a  young  man's  dream,  and 
thither  he  made  his  way  m  1864  by  the  only  means 
available,  an  emigrant  wagon  train.  He  was  made 
captain  of  Company  A,  in  a  train  containing  129 
wagons,  and  they  came  by  the  northern  route. 
It  was  long  and  tedious,  but  there  was  a  pleasing 
\-ariety  of  scenery,  and  enough  of  adventure  with- 
out real  mishap  to  enliven  it.  The  party  was 
large,  affording  agreeable  companionship  of  many 
personalities.  Among  the  "old-timers"  still  liv- 
ing who  were  in  the  train  are  John  Shober,  Nich- 
olas Hilger  and  Philip  Constance,  all  well  known 
men  in  the  history  of  Montana.  At  Montana 
City  Mr.  Jurgens  made  his  first  stop.  Two  months 
later  he  moved  to  Helena,  and  in  partnership  with 
I'hilip  Constance  opened  the  first  store  operated 
in  the  city.  Their  stock  was  general  merchandise, 
and  they  did  a  good  business.  But  m  two  years 
Mr.  Constance's  health  failed.  They  sold  out  and 
\lv.  Jurgens  formed  a  new  firm,  that  of  Hartwell, 
Jurgens  &  Co.,  to  carry  on  the  lumber  business. 
Their  mills  were  located  on  Ten  Mile  creek.  In 
the  lower  part  of  Prickly  Pear  valley  they  built 
and  conducted  a  grist  mill.  Mr.  Jurgens  was 
engaged  in  this  business  sixteen  years,  then  sold 
to  Sanford  &  Evans,  and  started  in  general  mer- 
chandising, contracting,  furnishing  ties,  timber, 
etc.,  as  Jurgens  &  Price,  a  new  firm  which  had 
branch  stores  at  Marysville  and  Rimini.  This 
firm  lasted  from  1878  to  1887.  Since  that  time 
Mr.  Jurgens  has  been  engaged  in  quartz  mining, 
with  occasional  excursions  into  other  lines  of  en- 
terprise, including  a  large  and  profitable  bottling 
business.  In  1895  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  on  the  Populist  ticket.  At 
the  end  of  his  term  he  took  charge  of  a  mine  in 
Cook  City,  Park  county,  and  worked  there  two 
years  and  a  half.  In  1899  he  located  at  Butte, 
where  he  is  looking  after  the  Shohomish  and 
Tramway  mines  for  Mr.  Heinze  as  inspector  and 
material  man. 

Mr.  Jurgens  was  always  a  Republican  until  he  re- 
cently joined  the  Populist  party.     He  represented 


his  county  in  the  Fourteenth  legislative  assembly, 
and  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the  cam- 
paign work  of  his  party.  He  was  chief  of  the 
fire  department  of  Helena  in  1866,  and  in  the 
early  days,  of  the  territory  was  prominent  and 
active  among  the  Vigilantes.  He  is  a  member 
of  three  fraternal  orders,  the  Masons,  the  Elks 
and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He 
was  married  in  Helena  August  27,  1866,  to  Miss 
Carmelia  Bateman,  daughter  of  Ira  and  Eliza 
(Hoffman)  Bateman,  of  the  capital  city.  They  have 
three  children,  Clara,  now  Mrs.  Frederick  White- 
side, Frankie  and  Herman.  Mr.  Jurgens  has  lived 
a  useful  Hfe  and  is  enjoying  the  respect  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  and  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
He  is  in  the  noon  of  his  earthly  day  and  may 
hope  for  many  years  of  prosperity,  happiness 
and  serviceable  activity. 


JAMES  KAY. — Becoming  a  resident  of  Mon- 
tana in  1866  after  a  ])rosperous  life  in  various 
parts  of  America,  James  Kay,  of  Bozeman,  has 
witnessed  the  development  Montana  has  made, 
and  contributed  a  due  share  thereto.  He  was 
born  in  England  on  April  18,  1827,  the  son  of 
James  and  Margaret  (Craig)  Kay,  also  natives  of- 
England  and  descended  from  families  long  es- 
tablished there.  The  father  was  a  successful 
wholesale  merchant  and  died  in  1857.  His  son 
James  was  reared  in  Scotland  during  the  most  of 
his  first  sixteen  years,  but  was  educated  prin- 
cipally in  England.  In  1856  he  located  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  lived  in  Schuylkill  county  fifteen 
months,  engaged  in  bridge  building.  He  then 
removed  to  Missouri  and  for  twenty  months  did 
carpenter  work  and  mining.  From  there  he 
changed  his  residence  to  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  and 
followed  cabinetmaking  and  carpentering  for  six 
vears.  In  1866  he  came  to  Montana  and  passed 
the  next  three  summers  at  Red  Mountain  City, 
Highland  gulch,  near  Butte,  from  whence  he  came 
to  the  Gallatin  valley  and  engaged  in  freighting  and 
farming  until  1873,  when  he  removed  to  Bozeman 
and  again  started  cabinetmaking  and  carpenter- 
ing in  connection  with  freighting,  adding  later 
furniture  dealing  and  directing  funerals. 

In  politics  Mr.  Kay  is  a  Democrat,  but  while 
feeling  a  cordial  interest  in  party  success  he  is 
not  an  office  seeker.  He  has  belonged  to  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  for  sixteen  years.     On  Febru- 
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ary  29,  1848,  in  England,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Hope.  They  have  five  children  dead  and 
five  living.  Those  living  are:  Joseph,  James, 
John  M.,  principal  of  the  public  schools  at  Red 
Lodge ;  Mary  Jane,  now  Mrs.  Winters,  librarian 
at  the  Montana  State  College  at  Bozeman ;  and 
Isabel,  living  at  home.  The  deceased  children  are : 
Anna,  who  died  in  England ;  Margaret,  who  died 
on  shipboard  coming  to  America ;  Matthew, 
George  and  Robert. 


ADELPHUS  B.  KEITH  is  a  native  of  Apple- 
ton,  Me.,  where  he  was  born  April  24,  1855. 
The  story  of  his  early  fife  is  that  of  thousands 
of  American  boys :  he  worked  on  his  father's  farm 
in  summer  and  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  neighborhood  in  winter,  acquiring  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
won  the  consent  of  his  parents  to  leave  their 
friendly  roof  and  begin  the  battle  of  life  for  him- 
self in  that  great  training  school  which  has  pre- 
pared many  men  for  careers  of  distinguished  use- 
fulness, the  country  newspaper  office.  But  he 
had  no  idea  of  being  merely  a  compositor.  De- 
voting his  nights  and  Sundays  to  close  and  sys- 
tematic study,  he  added  a  knowledge  of  the  prac- 
tical details  of  the  printer's  trade  and  newspaper 
work  a  mastery  of  shorthand  writing  and  a  course 
of  reading  in  law.  Journalism  was  more  to  his  taste 
than  the  legal  profession,  and  seemed  to  offer  better 
opportunities ;  and  so  he  gave  himself  up  energet- 
ically to  that,  mastering  every  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession, both  by  study  of  its  details  and  practical 
work  therein.  For  he  has  successfully  filled  every 
position  connected  with  the  business,  from  the 
preliminary  one  of  reporter  to  the  far-reaching 
and  all-important  one  of  managing  editor,  and 
the  ultimately  responsible  one  of  proprietor.  He 
supplemented  his  journalistic  experience  with  meta- 
physical studies,  and  while  in  New  York  city 
was  graduated  from  the  American  Institute  of 
Phrenology  after  completing  a  full  course  in  men- 
tal philosophy  and  in  anatomy  and  physiology. 
A  number  of  the  most  eventful  years  of  Mr. 
Keith's  life  were  spent  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  where 
he  made  a  reputation  as  a  newspaper  man 
and  politician,  as  well  as  lecturer  before  popular 
and  educational  bodies.  In  his  young  manhood  he 
had  identified  himself  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  throughout  his  career  had  advocated  its  poli- 


cies both  with  his  pen  and  on  the  hustings  on 
every  convenient  occasion.  His  activity  as  a  party 
worker  made  him  the  unanimous  choice  of  his 
party  for  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  of  Iowa 
in  1880.  The  fight  was,  of  course,  a  hopeless  one; 
but  he  ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket  and  at  once 
took  his  place  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
serving  thereafter  on  important  committees  and 
in  representative  capacities.  In  1884  he  was  an 
alternate  to  the  Democratic  national  convention 
at  Chicago,  and  in  1888  was  a  delegate  to  the 
one  at  St.  Louis,  and  was  potential  in  helping  to 
stampede  it  to  Hon.  Allen  G.  Thurman  as  the 
nominee  for  the  vice-presidency. 

As  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Denison  (Iowa) 
Bulletin  he  expanded  the  reputation  of  that  paper 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  state.  He  also 
established,  and  for  some  time  conducted,  Der 
Demokrat,  a  German  paper  of  influence  at  Deni- 
son, and  other  newspaper  enterprises.  At  a  later 
date  he  was  associated  with  Judge  S.  G.  Kinney, 
subsequently  a  member  of  the  supreme  court,  in 
publishing  the  Des  Moines  Daily  Leader.  Yield- 
ing to  a  desire  long  cherished,  Mr.  Keith  retired 
from  practical  politics,  and  in  1889  located  in 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  accepted  the  editorship  of  the 
Montana  Farming  and  Stock  Journal.  At  the 
close  of  the  state  campaign  of  that  year  he  was 
persuaded  by  the  earnest  solicitation  of  Russell 
B.  Harrison  to  become  managing  editor  of  that 
gentleman's  paper,  the  Helena  Daily'  Journal, 
which  he  conducted  through  the  memorable  "Pre- 
cinct 34"  contest  and  the  legislative  muddles  that 
followed. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1892 
he  accepted  an  appointment  as  private  secretary 
to  Gov.  Rickards,  remaining  with  that  official 
during  his  entire  term  of  four  years,  and  was  also 
custodian  of  the  state  armory.  During  this  time 
he  served  a  term  in  the  city  council  of  Helena, 
and  edited  the  Montana  Mining  Area,  a  semi- 
monthly, non-partisan  magazine,  the  organ  of  the 
mining  interests  of  the  state.  Later  he  edited 
the  Western  Mining  World  and  then  accepted 
the  editorial  chair  on  the  Butte  Inter-Mountain. 
During  the  campaign  of  1900  he  edited  the  Hel- 
ena Herald.  In  the  fall  of  1901  he  accepted  his 
present  position  as  managing  editor  and  political 
writer  on  the  Butte  Daily  Miner. 

Mr.  Keith  is  a  vigorous,  thoughtful,  scholarly 
and  poHshed  writer,  with  the  fullness  that  comes 
of  reading,  the  readiness  begotten  by  conference 
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and  the  exactness  acquired  from  writing.  His 
standard  is  never  low ;  his  style  is  never  loose ; 
his  meaning  is  always  clear.  In  argument  he  is 
logical  and  convincing;  in  description  perspicuous 
and  artistic ;  in  didactics  sound  and  elevated ;  and  in 
controversy  keen,  caustic  and  incisive.  Yet,  withal, 
lie  is  ever  courteous,  considerate  and  dignified. 
If  he  give  the  blow  of  the  lion,  he  delivers  it  with 
the  paw  of  velvet;  if  his  pen  must  needs  be  trench- 
ant, it  is  still  the  lance  of  a  knight ;  if  his  rival 
be  coarse,  he  smites  from  above.  Many  have 
wondered,  some  who  know  him  well  have  asked, 
how  he  can  accomplish  so  much  and  yet  never 
seem  overworked.  It  is  because  he  has  acquired 
by  rigid  mental  training  a  great  power  of  exclu- 
sion. That  is,  he  can  concentrate  all  his  mental 
powers  on  the  subject  of  work  he  has  in  con- 
templation and  exclude  everything  else  from  his 
mind  at  the  time,  thereby  intensifying  his  power 
and  economizing  his  time.  His  mind  is  also  en- 
tirely systematic.  All  his  stores  of  information 
are  seemingly  in  separate  compartments  and  duly 
labeled,  so  that  when  he  wishes  for  anything  he  can 
call  it  forth  at  once  and  in  proper  shape  for  im- 
mediate use. 

On  July  3,  1875,  our  subject  was  married  to 
Miss  Carrie  Bieber,  a  native  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
They  have  had  eight  children,  of  whom  five  are 
living.  Col.  Keith  is  a  man  of  domestic  tastes 
and  attributes  much  of  his  success  in  life  to  the 
counsel,  encouragement  and  active  assistance  of 
his  excellent  wife.  Yet,  notwithstanding  his  love 
of  home  and  its  associations,  he  has  been 
considerable  of  a  "joiner,"  having  united  with  the 
Iowa  Legion  of  Honor,  the  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Royal  Arcanum, 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
the  Fraternal  Union  of  America,  and  other 
societies.  He  was  formerly  second  officer  in 
rank  in  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  and 
has  for  a  number  of  years  edited  its  official  or- 
gan. He  also  edits  the  official  organ  of  the  An- 
cient Order  of  United  Workmen  for  Montana, 
and  is  supreme  steward  of  the  Fraternal  Union 
of  America. 


EDWARD  KELLY.— A  compilation  of  this 
nature  exercises  its  most  legitimate  function 
when  it  enters  a  memorial  of  the  life  and  services 
of   one   who   has   won    success   through   his    own 


efforts  and  has  gained  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  fellowmen  by  reason  of  sterHng  character 
and  worthy  deeds,  as  it  does  in  the  case  of  Ed- 
ward Kelly,  who  lived  a  life  of  honor  and  use- 
fulness, and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana. 
Edward  Kelly  was  born  in  Ireland,  in  1840,  the 
son  of  Jeremiah  and  Esther  (Kelly)  Kelly.  Jere- 
miah Kelly  emigrated  from  the  Emerald  Isle  in 
1846,  his  wife  having  died  a  short  time  prior  to 
his  leaving  his  native  land.  His  six  children  ac- 
companied him  and  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  His  eldest  child 
was  a  (laughter,  and  she  became  the  wife  of  Benja- 
min Long,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  the  eldest  son,  John, 
served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil  war ; 
two  other  sons  settled  on  a  farm  in  Ohio,  and  of 
one  son  all  record  is  lost.  The  early  years  of 
Edward  Kelly's  life  were  passed  on  the  paternal 
farm,  in  Canada,  and  he  had  such  educational 
advantages  as  were  afforded  by  the  public  schools 
of  the  period.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  home 
and  went  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  live  in  the  home 
of  his  sister  and  to  find  an  occupation  of  some 
sort.  Later  on  he  went  to  Ohio,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed by  his  brothers  on  their  farm.  Thence 
going  to  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  engaged  in  such  work  as 
he  could  find,  and  chanced  to  be  on  the  river  front 
one  day,  when  he  noticed  a  steamboat  whose  des- 
tination was  Montana.  He  applied  to  the  captain 
for  the  privilege  of  working  his  passage  on  the 
vessel  to  Montana,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  cast  his 
lot  with  this  state.  The  boat  made  its  way  down  the 
Ohio  river  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence  to  the  Mis- 
souri to  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  being  one  of  the  first 
to  make  the  passage  to  this  point.  On  reach- 
ing Fort  Benton  Mr.  Kelly  at  once  found  em- 
ployment with  J.  J.  Healey,  who  at  that  time  was 
conducting  a  hotel,  and  after  a  few  months  se- 
cured a  position  in  the  mercantile  establishment  of 
Carroll  &  Steel,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years, 
and  then  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  on  his 
own  responsibility,  having  a  partner  in  the  enter- 
prise. They  opened  what  was  known  as  the  Ben- 
ton hotel,  and  at  the  expiration  of  two  years  Mr. 
Kelly's  partner  absconded  with  the  funds,  and 
he  was  thereby  forced  to  close  the  hotel.  He 
then  made  his  way  into  the  Canadian  northwest 
and  remained  about  a  year  in  the  employ  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  but  returned  to  Mon- 
tana and  purchased  of  the  Tingley  Brothers  what 
was  known  as  the  Twenty-eight  Mile  Stage  Sta- 
tion, which  he  operated  as  a  hotel.     He  also  filed 
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entry  on  a  claim  of  150  acres  of  land  adjoining 
and  began  to  raise  horses  and  cattle.  There  he 
remained  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  being  suc- 
cessful in  his  operations,  and  at  the  expiration 
of  that  period  he  went  to  the  Teton  river  district 
and  entered  claim  to  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Elbow  ranch,  which  comprises  160  acres.  Here 
he  took  up  his  abode,  later  adding  another  quar- 
ter section  to  his  ranch,  while  by  subsequent  pur- 
chase and  lease  its  area  has  been  increased  to  more 
than  5.000  acres.  He  at  once  began  the  work  of 
improving  the  property  and  turned  his  attention  to 
the  breeding  of  a  fine  grade  of  horses,  and  the 
raising  of  cattle.  He  subsequently  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  J.  J.  Kennedy's  drove  of  cattle, 
worth  $30,000,  and  eventually  acquired  the  entire 
ownership.  His  breed  of  horses  is  known  in  all 
the  leading  markets  of  the  northwest,  and  always 
command  an  advanced  price.  Mr.  Kelly  did  much 
to  improve  the  grade  of  horses  raised  in  the  state. 
He  was  broad-minded  and  progressive  in  his  atti- 
tude, and  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
any  enterprise  which  would  promote  the  public 
good.  His  genial  and  kindly  disposition  won  him 
a  host  of  friends,  and  his  death  was  felt  as  a  per- 
sonal loss  to  the  community,  where  his  name  was 
a  synonym  for  all  that  was  honorable.  Mr.  Kelly 
died  on  July  18,  1890,  and  thus  Choteau  county 
lost  one  of  her  representative  business  men  and 
highly  honored  citizens. 

In  politics  Mr.  Kelly  gave  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  party,  but  never  sought  the  honors 
of  public  office.  In  religion  he  was  a  devout 
member  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  whose  faith 
he  was  reared.  On  October  18,  1877,  was  sol- 
emnized his  marriage  to  Miss  Rose  Middendorf, 
daughter  of  Theodore  and  Eva  Middendorf,  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  natives  of  Hanover,  Germany. 
Our  subject  and  his  wife  became  the  parents  of 
six  children:  Edward  J.,  Myra,  Georgiana,  Rose, 
Frank  and  Katharine.  Mrs.  Kelly  survives  her 
husband  and  maintains  her  home  in  Fort  Ben- 
ton. She  has  shown  excellent  executive  ability, 
and  has  continued  in  control  of  the  great  cattle 
interests  of  her  husband,  being  one  of  the  most 
extensive  growers  in  the  state. 


O  IMEON  V.  KEMPER.— It  was  said  by  a  great 
vJ  American  wit  that  every  self-made  man  is 
proud  of  the  job  ;  and  it  might  with  justice  be  added 
that  if  the  job  is  a  good  one  there  would  be  justi- 


fication for  the  fact  if  the  statement  involved  a 
fact.  But  in  the  main  it  is  untrue,  or  an  over- 
statement at  best.  The  man  who  has  been  the 
architect  and  not  the  creature  of  circumstances, 
and  has  molded  them  to  his  use  and  profit  so  that 
he  has  made  out  of  unpromising  conditions  a  ca- 
reer of  substantial  success  and  pleasing  comeliness, 
may  be  thankful  that  he  had  the  capacity  and 
the  will  to  do  it ;  but  he  scarcely  ever  overlooks 
the  advantages  he  might  have  had  in  more  favor- 
able surroundings,  and  the  better  work  he  could 
have  done  with  them.  Simeon  V.  Kemper,  the 
interesting  subject  of  this  biographical  notice,  is 
a  self-made  man,  with  due  appreciation  of  the 
powers  given  him  to  work  withal,  and  without 
the  vanity  which  attends  a  superficial  or  incom- 
plete success.  He  was  born  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
June  21,  1855.  His  parents  were  Thompson  and 
Lucy  A.  (Smiley)  Kemper,  the  former  a  Ken- 
tuckian  descended  from  an  old  Virginia  family, 
and  the  latter  a  Virginian  of  Scotch-Irish  ances- 
try. The  father  was  a  surveyor  and  speculator. 
Our  subject,  the  youngest  of  their  four  children, 
inherited  from  them  an  aggressive,  aspiring,  adapt- 
able nature,  but  nothing  else.  He  received  a  lim- 
ited common  school  education  in  his  native  state, 
to  which  his  parents  had  removed  prior  to  his  birth, 
and  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old  launched  his 
frail  barque,  freighted  with  precious  hopes,  am- 
bitions and  resolves,  on  life's  uncertain  sea,  steer- 
ing toward  the  sunset  and  finding  a  safe  anchor- 
age in  the  great  Treasure  state  of  the  northwest 
in  1871.  He  turned  his  hand  to  whatever  offered 
in  the  way  of  remunerative  occupation,  ranching 
in  season  and  attending  technical  schools  at  Hel- 
ena between  times,  studying  civil  engineering  as 
a  preparation  for  a  professional  career  and  tax- 
ing his  sinewy  and  responsive  muscles  to  earn 
the  means  wherewith  to  do  it.  In  1877  he  lo- 
cated at  Butte  and  went  into  the  business  of 
raising  small  fruits,  which  he  continued  for  four 
or  five  years,  and  having  by  that  time  accumu- 
lated sufficient  means  for  the  purpose  and  a  good 
general  knowledge  of  the  situation,  he  opened  up 
on  a  more  extended  scale  as  a  real  estate  dealer, 
buying  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  growing  city 
and  platting  it  into  town  lots  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing clamor  for  residence  sites ;  thus  making 
several  additions  to  the  city  and  always  at  good 
profits  to  himself  as  well  as  with  great  benefit 
to  the  working  classes.  He  has  perhaps  in  this 
way  put  into  the  service  of  the  city  and  her  peo- 
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pie  a  large  acreage  of  land  than  all  the  com- 
bined real  estate  men  who  do  business  there.  He 
was  instrumental  in  establishing  the  State  Savings 
Bank,  for  many  years  is  active  manager,  and  is 
yet  one  of  its  directors.  He  has,  in  addition, 
mining  interests  in  the  city  of  considerable  value, 
although  he  has  disposed  of  many,  among  them 
the  Ground  Squirrel  mine,  for  which  he  got 
$225,000.  One  of  those  which  he  still  owns  or  has 
an  interest  in  is  the  Butte  &  Boston  claim,  which 
promises  enormous  results  in  time. 

Mr.  Kemper  was  married  in  1881  to  Miss  Sally 
B.  Shields,  a  native  of  Kentucky.  They  have  four 
children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  a  student  at  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass.  In  politics 
Mr.  Kemper  is  a  Democrat,  but  is  not  an  active 
partisan. 


Mont.,  and  now  lives  to  enjoy  some  of  the  dearly 
earned  profits  of  those  rough  experiences.  Mr. 
Kelly  is  a  bachelor.  Personally  he  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  men  in  the  county  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  all. 


JOHN  KELLY,  of  Ovando,  Powell  county. 
Mont.,  has  led  a  life  of  e.xciting  incident  since 
he  first  came  to  the  Treasure  state  in  1864.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  settlers  and  been  an  eye- 
witness to  many  of  the  most  stirring  scenes  of 
the  opening  of  the  country  and  the  wresting  it 
from  the  hands  of  hostile  Indian  tribes.  He  is 
of  Irish  ancestry,  having  been  born  in  County 
Clare,  Ireland,  in  1843,  ^  son  of  James  and  Mary 
(McNamara)  Kelly,  natives  of  Ireland,  where  they 
lived  and  died.  In  1863,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
John  Kelly  came  from  Ireland  to  the  United  States. 
On  his  arrival  he  immediately  sought  employment 
and  worked  for  day  wages  in  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where 
he  was  located  for  several  years,  coming  thence  to 
Alontana  by  way  of  Colorado  in  1864.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  he  is  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  territory.  Mr.  Kelly  first  settled 
at  Virginia  City,  at  that  period  known  as  Alder 
gulch,  and  engaged  in  placer  mining  among  the 
thousands  who  were  similarly  engaged.  For  quite 
a  number  of  years  he  continued  at  this  occupation 
at  Alder  gulch  and  other  localities  in  Montana. 
But  the  time  came  when  placer  mining  was  des- 
iined  to  give  way  to  more  solid  and  certain  avo- 
cations. Mr.  Kelly  was  among  the  first  to  realize 
this  fact,  and  in  1887  located  on  a  ranch  at  Ovando, 
Powell  county,  where  he  still  lives  and  is  engaged 
in  a  lucrative  business.  He  endured  all  the  pri- 
vations and  dangers  of  a  trip  by  cattle  train  across 
the  plains   from   Omaha,   Neb.,   to  Alder   gulch, 


JOHN  KEENAN,  one  of  the  prominent  and 
successful  stockgrowCrs  of  Powell  county,  re- 
siding near  Gold  creek  station,  was  bom  at  Ot- 
tawa, province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  June  24,  1847. 
His  parents  were  Arthur  and  Margaret  (McCaf- 
frey) Keenan,  natives  of  Ireland,  where  they  were 
reared  and  married,  emigrating  to  Canada  in  1830, 
where  they  died.  The  occupation  of  the  father 
was  that  of  a  farmer. 

Of  the  limited  educational  advantages  received 
in  Canada,  John  Keenan  has  made  good  use.  In 
1 87 1,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  he  came  to 
Montana,  locating  at  Pioneer,  Powell  county, 
where  he  at  once  engaged  in  placer  mining  and 
soon  owned  a  number  of  very  productive  claims. 
These  he  successfully  worked  for  eight  years,  and 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  during  his  entire  lifetime 
Mr.  Keenan  only  worked  for  wages  three  months, 
always  operating  for  himself.  The  evolution  from 
a  successful  miner  to  a  successful  rancher  is 
by  no  means  a  rare  circumstance  in  Mon- 
tana, therefore  the  case  of  Mr.  Keenan  is 
not  exceptional.  In  1879  he  took  a  pre- 
emption claim  of  160  acres  in  Deer  Lodge, 
now  Powell  county,  lying  in  the  "Hell  Gate"  val- 
ley, one  mile  west  of  Gold  creek  station,  where 
he  has  resided,  engaged  in  farming  and  stock- 
raising.  He  has  greatly  improved  his  ranch,  built 
a  comfortable  house  and  is  in  every  way  situated 
to  enjoy  life  to  the  utmost. 

Mr.  Keenan  has  constructed  five  miles  of  ditch, 
and  besides  his  original  320  acres  of  homestead 
and  pre-emption  claims  he  has  purchased  two 
sections  of  railroad  land,  the  whole  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  horses. 

On  April  28,  1879,  Mr.  Keenan  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Connolly,  a  native  of 
Ireland.  She  came  to  the  United  States  in  1871 
with  her  parents,  Martin  and  Mary  (Harvey)  Con- 
nolly, the  family  locating  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  her  parents  died.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keenan 
have  been  born  four  children,  namely :  Mar\-  Mar- 
garet, Arthur  M.,  John  R.  and  Joseph  C. 
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HON.  JACOB  M.  KENNEDY.— The  story  of 
Mr.  Kennedy's  life  is  the  oft-told  story  of 
brilliant  success  in  a  pubhc  career  in  the  United 
States  through  high  natural  endowment,  great 
energy  and  thorough  training  in  the  use  of  mental 
faculties  secured  in  continuous  newspaper  work. 
He  is  a  native  of  Hamilton,  Canada,  where  he  was 
born  in  1864,  the  son  of  John  and  Mary  (Murphy) 
Kennedy,  both  natives  of  Ireland,  the  latter  of 
whom  died  at  their  Canadian  home  in  1868.  The 
father  came  to  Canada  in  1856,  and  a  few  years 
later  crossed  the  line  into  the  United  States,  where 
he  served  as  a  soldier  in  the  Union  army  until 
the  fall  of  1863,  when  he  returned  to  Canada  and 
passed  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  dying  at  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  in  1891.  Although  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
left  an  orphan  by  the  death  of  his  mother  when 
he  was  four  years  old,  and  was  thereby  deprived  of 
the  careful  training  he  might  have  received  from 
her,  nature  had  implanted  in  his  mind  faculties 
which  needed  only  the  voice  of  duty  and  fair 
opportunities  to  call  them  to  activity  and  make 
them  potential.  He  attended  school  at  Hamilton, 
until  he  was  eighteen  years  old  and  then  entered 
the  profession  of  journalism,  into  which  he  put 
the  whole  of  his  mental  power,  his  force  of  charac- 
ter and  the  ardor  of  a  man  in  love  with  his  work. 
For  six  years  he  owned  and  edited  several  influ- 
ential newspapers  in  his  native  land,  always  ably 
and  persistently  advocating  home  rule  for  Ireland, 
the  home  of  his  forefathers.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  went  to  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  became  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States.  His  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
larger  liberty  for  Ireland  was  the  result  of  earn- 
est, honest  conviction,  and  he  was  ready  to  follow 
it  almost  over  burning  plowshares.  It  did  bring 
danger  and  violence  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
During  his  newspaper  career  in  Canada,  he  was 
president  of  the  Ontario  branch  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tional League  during  its  most  prosperous  and 
aggressive  days,  and  was  frequently  abused  and 
assaulted  by  Tory  opponents  on  account  of  his 
prominence  and  force  as  a  home  rule  advocate. 
In  1888  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Helena, 
and  the  next  year  became  connected  with  the 
Anaconda  Standard  as  its  first  busmess  manager, 
rising  by  rapid  promotion  to  a  place  on  its  editorial 
staff.  His  work  on  this  paper  was  prolific  and 
most  serviceable.  It  was  a  large  factor  in  making 
the  Standard  a  great  newspaper  success.  In  1891 
he  began  the  publication  of  the  Butte  City  By- 
stander,  the  first   labor   organ   in   Montana.     A 


year  later  he  disposed  of  this  to  establish  the 
Evening  Mail  at  Boise,  Idaho,  at  that  time  the 
only  Democratic  daily  paper  in  that  state.  In 
1893  he  sold  this  enterprise  and  resumed  his  con- 
nection with  the  Anaconda  Standard,  with  which 
he  remained  until  the  spring  of  1895,  when  he  pur- 
chased the  New  Northwest,  a  weekly  paper  at 
Deer  Lodge,  which  he  successfully  conducted  un- 
til the  fall  of  that  year  and  then  sold  it.  He  re- 
turned to  Anaconda  and  was  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  the  municipal  court  as  police  judge. 
Judge  Kennedy  has  had  an  active,  honorable 
and  brilliant  political  career  in  Montana,  and  has 
met  every  responsibility  in  this  connection  in  a 
masterful  manner.  At  the  general  election  in  the 
fall  of  1896  he  was  elected  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  as  a  member  of  the  Fifth  legislative  as- 
sembly of  the  state,  and  at  its  organization  was 
made  speaker  of  the  lower  house,  being  chosen 
by  the  Democratic  members  over  H.  G.  Mcln- 
tyre,  Republican,  and  Charles  A.  Whipple,  Popu- 
list. In  1898,  when  the  Spanish-American  war 
began,  Gov.  Smith  appointed  him  second  lieuten- 
ant of  Company  M,  First  MontanaVolunteer  In- 
fantry, and  later  he  was  transferred  to  Company 
K  and  promoted  first  lieutenant.  He  went  to  the 
Philippines  with  his  regiment,  but  after  several 
months'  service  was  invalided  home  with  a  serious 
attack  of  peritonitis,  through  which  he  nearly  lost 
his  life,  which  was  despaired  of  for  months.  In 
the  spring  of  1900  he  won  a  notable  political  con- 
test in  Anaconda.  Being  defeated  in  the  regular 
Democratic  convention  for  the  nomination  for 
police  judge  of  the  city,  and  feeling  that  unfair 
means  had  been  used  to  secure  his  defeat,  he  ran 
as  an  independent  candidate  for  the  office  and  was 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  carrying 
every  ward  in  the  city.  After  a  service  of  two 
years  in  this  office  he  was  called  to  lead  the 
Democrats  of  Deer  Lodge  county  in  another  great 
battle.  In  the  fall  of  1901  he  was  nominated  as 
their  candidate  for  state  senator  from  that  county, 
and  triumphed  over  the  combined  opposition  of 
Elmer  D.  Matts,  the  candidate  of  the  Independent 
or  Daly  Democrats,  and  T.  C.  Davidson,  the 
Republican  nominee.  The  contest  was  a  mem- 
orable one,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  ran  more  than  a 
thousand  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  At  the  time 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  forces  arrayed  against  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Mining  Company.  In  the 
Seventh  legislative  assembly  he  was  chairman  of 
four  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  sen- 
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ate  and  a  useful  member  of  nine  standmg  com- 
mittees. Senator  Kennedy  is  now  engaged  in  con- 
due  ing  a  successful  wholesale  and  retail  drug 
business  in  Anaconda  under  the  style  of  the  J. 
M.  Kennedy  Drug  Company.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  People's  Publishing  Company  and  the 
principal  stockholder  in  the  enterprise,  which  is 
a  large  general  job  printing  and  engraving  es- 
tablishment in  Butte.  In  addition  he  holds  an 
important  and  responsible  position  in  the  legal 
department  of  the  Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Com- 
pany, of  Butte,  and  is  closely  connected  with  F. 
Augustus  Heinze  in  business  matters.  In  fra- 
ternal relations  he  is  connected  with  the  Order  of 
Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  holding  membership  in 
Anaconda  lodges  of  these  orders,  and  being  state 
lecturer  for  the  Woodmen.  He  was  married  at 
Chicago  on  September  19,  1884,  to  Miss  Julia 
Sullivan,  a  native  of  Peterboro,  Ontario,  born  in 
1863,  and  daughter  of  Michael  Sullivan,  a  prom- 
inent resident  of  that  place.  They  have  two  charm- 
ing daughters :  Pearl,  aged  sixteen,  and  Hazel, 
aged  eleven.  Senator  Kennedy  is  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  with  his  strong  mental  powers,  his 
facility  for  using  them,  his  industry  and  tireless 
energy  in  physical  labor  and  his  high  character, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  state  he  has  served  so 
faithfully  will  have  still  higher  honors  for  him  in 
almost  any  forum  that  he  chooses  to  enter. 


SA.  KENNEDY,  D.  O.— An  enthusiastic  but 
conscientious  and  highly  intelligent  devotee 
at  the  shrine  of  osteopathy,  and  securing  by  per- 
sonal influence  and  persistent  effort  the  necessary 
legislative  enactment  to  legalize  the  practice  of  this 
branch  of  medical  science  in  the  state.  Dr.  Syl- 
vester A.  Kennedy,  of  Butte,  deserves  special 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Mon- 
tana, and  special  mention  among  any  chronicles 
of  them  and  their  achievements.  For  whoever 
becomes  the  herald  of  a  new  evangely  to  any  peo- 
ple is  to  them,  in  proportion  to  his  gift,  a  helper 
and  a  benefactor.  The  Doctor  was  born  April 
3,  1879,  at  Rochester,  Minn.  He  was  the  son  of 
Peter  S.  and  Julia  (O'Rourke)  Kennedy.  The 
former  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  who  emi- 
grated to  Minnesota  early  in  the  'seventies,  and  con- 
ducted there  a  wholesale  and  retail  liquor  store 


until  his  death  in  1894.  The  mother  was  a  native 
of  Iowa  of  Irish  descent.  The  fruit  of  their  union 
was  six  children,  the  Doctor  being  the  fourth.  The 
public  schools  furnished  the  groundwork  of  his 
intellectual  training,  which  in  the  academic  Hne 
was  finished  in  the  Rochester  high  school,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1891.  The  next  year  he 
entered  the  University  of  Minnesota  with  the  view 
of  pursuing  a  full  classical  and  scientific  course  of 
study,  but  failing  health  rendered  this  miprudent 
if  not  impossible  and  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
mastery  of  a  profession  which  would  open  a  life 
work  for  him.  Selecting  osteopathy,  he  gave  this 
earnest  and  exhaustive  study,  and  was  graduated 
from  one  of  its  best  schools,  the  American,  at 
Kirksville,  Mo.,  in  1896,  with  the  degree  of  D. 
O.  He  practiced  in  Corydon,  Iowa,  for  a  year. 
Then,  desiring  the  larger  opportunities  afforded  by 
a  new  state  and  rejoicing  in  the  inspirations  en- 
gendered by  a  "hustling"  and  rapidly  growing 
population,  he  determined  to  locate  in  Montana, 
which  he  did,  arriving  at  Butte  in  1899,  and  at 
once  entering  upon  a  practice. 

Findmg  that  there  was  doubt  of  the  virtue  of 
osteopathy  and  a  disposition  to  question  his  legal 
right  to  pursue  it  in  the  state,  he  went  to  work 
with  characteristic  energy,  and  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  a  law,  known  as  House  Bill  No.  38,  which 
put  his  department  on  the  level  with  others  of 
the  science  and  guaranteed  it  the  same  legal  rights 
as  they  enjoyed.  Since  then  he  has  been  very 
successful  in  his  practice,  which  has  continually 
expanded  until  it  now  almost  more  than  fully 
occupies  his  time.  He  has  also  made  for  osteop- 
athy an  intelligent  and  zealous  body  of  patrons 
and  a  permanent  place  in  the  regard  of  thought- 
ful and  inquiring  minds.  While  refusing  his  ser- 
vices to  no  suffering  applicant  Dr.  Kennedy  has 
given  his  special  attention  to  the  treatment  of 
women  and  children,  for  which  his  sympathetic 
temperament  and  cultivated  manner  render  him 
particularly  well  fitted.  Ahhough  yet  quite  a 
young  man,  he  has  shown  a  wealth  of  learning  in 
his  business  and  a  skill  in  the  application  of  it 
which  mark  him  as  a  practitioner  of  unusual  apti- 
tude and  expertness  for  the  present  and  promise 
for  the  future.  In  poHtics  he  is  a  Democrat,  with 
ardent  desires  for  the  welfare  of  his  party,  but 
leaving  to  others  the  active  control  and  man- 
agement of  its  affairs.  Socially  he  is  urbane,  en- 
tertaining and  full  of  good  spirits — the  Hfe  of  any 
party. 
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WILLIAM  R.  KERMODE,  now  one  of  the 
prosperous  farmers  and  stockp^rowers  of 
Park  county,  has  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  material  upbuilding  of  Montana  as  a  skilled 
mason  and  builder,  and  has  been  concerned  in  the 
erection  of  many  edifices  in  various  cities  and 
towns  of  the  state,  structures  which  stand  as  per- 
manent monuments  to  his  artistic  workmanship. 
Mr.  Kermode  was  born  in  the  beautiful  Forest 
City,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  November  29,  1854,  the 
son  of  Daniel  and  Esther  (Farquhar)  Kermode, 
natives  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  England.  Mr.  Ker- 
mode was  born  in  the  United  States  while  his 
mother  was  on  a  visit  to  her  brother,  and  shortly 
afterward  she  returned  to  her  English  home,  where 
she  passed  from  earth.  The  father  came  to  Amer- 
ica, became  a  permanent  citizen,  and  died  in  Liv- 
ingston, Mont.,  in  April,  1899.  Mr.  Kermode 
had  much  traveling  in  his  infancy,  since  he  was 
brought  to  America  by  his  aunt  when  but  three 
years  of  age,  and  thereafter  attained  maturity  in 
Cleveland,  receiving  an  education  in  its  excellent 
schools,  and  then  serving  an  apprenticeship  at  the 
brickmason's  trade,  becoming  an  expert  workman 
and  following  this  occupation  in  Ohio  until  1877. 

In  1877  also  Mr.  Kermode,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  years,  came  to  Montana,  by  boat  from  St. 
Louis  to  Fort  Benton,  the  journey  lasting  forty- 
seven  days.  At  Helena  he  found  profitable  em- 
ployment at  his  trade  until  1879,  when  he  went  to 
Fort  Assinnaboine,  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
the  post  trader's  building.  In  the  spring  of  1880 
Mr.  Kermode  went  to  Bozeman,  where  he  did  the 
mason  work  on  the  court  house  and  remained 
two  years,  then  entered  into  partnership  with  W. 
E.  Davis,  and  at  Helena  they  erected  the  fine  resi- 
dence of  John  Ming,  which  stands  to-day  as  one 
of  the  most  attractive  buildings  in  the  capital  city. 
After  its  completion  they  returned  to  Bozeman, 
where  they  remained  until  1892,  meeting  with 
success  as  contractors  and  builders  and  in  general 
work  at  their  trade.  In  the  year  mentioned  they 
purchased  John  Work's  ranch,  located  four  miles 
below  the  old  Crow  mission  on  the  Yellowstone 
river,  comprising  about  400  acres.  In  the  same 
locality  Mr.  Davis  took  up  homestead  and  desert 
claims  of  320  acres,  and  thus  was  afforded  excel- 
lent range  for  the  successful  sheepgrowing  en- 
terprise which  the  partners  inaugurated,  their 
flocks  at  times  reaching  5,000  head,  while  there 
are  now  about  2,000  head  of  sheep  on  the  ranch. 

In  1901  Mr.  Kermode  purchased  the  interests  of 


Mr.  Davis,  and  he  is  now  individually  conduct- 
ing the  ranch  with  the  same  ability  which  distin- 
guished their  operations  from  the  inception.  His 
])lace  is  a  valuable  one,  eligibly  located  and  well 
improved,  and  Mr.  Kermode  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  progressive  and  representative  men  of  this 
section.  He  has  been  concerned  in  the  erection  of 
some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  state ;  among 
them  are  the  elegant  mansion  of  Nelson  Story 
in  Bozeman,  in  which  city  he  has  erected  the  larger 
portion  of  the  brick  and  stone  buildings,  including 
the  opera  house  and  city  hall,  while  in  Helena  his 
skill  is  shown  in  the  Parchen  block,  the  Gans  & 
Klein  block,  Ming's  opera  house,  St.  Peter's  Epis- 
copal church  and  other  pretentious  buildings,  while 
in  Livingston  he  erected  the  city  hall  and  the  Miles 
block.  Politically  Mr.  Kermode  supports  the  Re- 
publican party,  while  fraternally  he  is  a  Master 
Mason.  On  May  8,  1876,  Mr.  Kermode  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Ida  Loeper,  born  in  Buffalo, 
Scott  county,  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  Albert  and 
.\line  (Hofifbauer)  Loeper,  both  natives  of  Ger- 
many. The  father  died  at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and  the 
mother  lives  in  Park  county,  Mont.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kermode  have  two  children,  Charles  and 
Clara. 


ROBERT  A.  KETCHIN.— Almost  any  form  of 
memorial  tribute  in  stone  that  affection  rears 
to  commemorate  the  memory  of  the  dead  can 
be  had  of  Robert  A.  Ketchin,  of  Butte,  who  con- 
ducts in  that  city  an  extensive  and  popular  busi- 
ness in  the  line  of  artistic  and  superior  stonecutting 
and  kindred  work.  His  taste  has  been  cultivated 
and  his  hand  has  acquired  skill  by  intercourse 
with  craftsmen  in  the  business  in  many  states,  and 
it  must  be  said  to  his  credit  that  he  has  had  the 
sagacity  to  observe  ideals  and  methods  wherever 
he  has  been  and  the  wisdom  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  in  a  practical  way  for  the  benefit 
of  his  customers.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut, 
on  November  9,  1858,  of  a  mingled  Scotch  and 
Irish  ancestry,  his  father  being  John  Ketchin,  of 
Scottish  descent,  and  his  mother,  Margaret  Moore, 
of  Irish  parentage. 

The  father  was  a  wide-awake  and  energetic 
stonemason  of  Connecticut,  who  devoted  his  time 
and  strength  to  his  business  and  used  the  fruits 
of  his  industry  to  give  his  children  a  better  start  in 
life  than  he  had  himself.  There  were  nine  of  these, 
of  whom  Robert  was  the  sixth.    He  was  able  to  get 
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but  little  schooling  from  books,  the  few  oppor- 
tunities he  had  being  snatched  from  necessary  toil 
for  a  few  weeks  in  the  winter  and  occasionally 
from  the  hours  due  to  repose  at  night.  But  he  has 
acquired  in  his  migrations  a  fund  of  that  worldly 
wisdom  which  comes  only  from  the  hard  school 
of  experience.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  began 
a  four-years  apprenticeship  in  a  marble  yard,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  worked  at  the  trade,  as  it  was  until 
he  idealized  it  and  raised  it  to  a  profession,  or 
an  art,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  (!)hio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  on  through  the  west. 
He  went  even  to  our  remote  hyperborean  terri- 
tory, Alaska,  in  search  of  that  gold  which  has 
since  come  forth  from  her  mines  with  such  prodigal 
abundance.  But  throughout  this  merely  mercen- 
ary venture  in  the  polar  regions  he  heard  the  voice 
of  his  art  calling  him  back  to  her  shrines  and,  in 
obedience  to  her  summons,  he  returned,  locating 
first  in  Kansas,  then  in  Missouri  and  finally  find- 
ing rest  in  Montana,  where  he  oscillated  between 
Butte  and  Helena  a  few  years,  carrying  on  the 
marble  business  sometimes  in  one  place  and  some- 
times in  both,  for  a  period  manager  of  a  yard  in 
Butte  for  A.  K.  Prescott,  of  Helena,  and 
at  last  settling  down  to  a  business  on  his 
own  account,  seeing  the  hard  stone  grow  generous 
under  his  persuasive  touch,  assuming  the  shape  his 
fancy  ordered,  and  filling  his  coffers  with  coin  as 
well.  In  his  work  he  has  not  only  met  a  growing 
public  demand,  but  has  raised  the  standard  of  taste 
in  his  community  and  educated  the  people  up  to 
it.  Mr.  Ketchin  is  a  member  of  several  fraternal 
(jrders,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America,  the  Royal  Neighbors,  and 
the  Women  of  Woodcraft.  He  was  marrietl  in 
1892  to  Miss  Frances  Godfrey,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
whose  father,  Thomas  Godfrey,  of  English  descent, 
emigrated  to  America  when  he  was  a  young  man 
and  made  a  good  record  as  a  miner  and  a  butcher 
in  various  places,  securing  a  comfortable  com- 
petency. 


JAMES  E.  KEYES. — In  the  business  circles  of 
Butte  are  many  young  men  who  stand  expon- 
ent of  that  alert  and  progressive  spirit  which  has 
had  so  marked  an  influence  in  accelerating  the  nor- 
mal advancement  of  the  west  in  all  lines  of  indus- 
trial activity.  Successfully  conducting  a  drug  busi- 
ness at  Xo.  35  West  Daly  street,  is  numliered 
among  the  representative  young  business  men  of 


Montana's  metropolis  James  E.  Keys,  who  is 
clearly  entitled  to  consideration  in  this  publication. 
Representing  in  his  lineage  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish genealogy.  Air.  Keyes  is  a  native  son  of  New 
York,  where  he  was  born  on  January  7,  1870,  the 
son  of  James  H.  and  Adalisa  (  Lane)  Keyes,  both  of 
whom  were  natives  of  New  York.  James  H.  Keyes 
was  born  in  1836,  and  his  death  occurred  on  May 
2,  1901.  He  was  a  member  of  the  bar  of  New 
York  and  for  many  years  was  engaged  in  legal 
practice  in  Oneonta.  He  was  also  influential  in 
political  affairs  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
Democratic  party.  His  father,  Harvey  Keyes, 
was  a  farmer  and  merchant  in  New  York  stata. 
The  mother  of  James  E.  Keyes,  now  deceased, 
was  a  representative  of  an  old  New  York  family, 
and  a  daughter  of  Elihu  Lane,  who  there  devoted 
his  life  to  agriculture. 

James  E.  Keyes  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York  and  a  busi- 
ness college  in  Philadelphia.  He  then  secured 
a  position  in  a  drug  store  in  that  city,  and  was  em- 
ployed in  a  clerical  capacity  for  four  years,  making 
a  careful  study  of  the  business  and  gaining  valuable 
experience.  He  then  in  the  Philadelphia  College 
of  Pharmacy  completed  his  technical  and  scien- 
tific course  of  pharmacy,  and  was  there  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1891.  After  his  graduation  Mr. 
Keyes  went  to  New  Jersey,  there  working  in  his 
profession  and  incidental  clerkships  for  a  few 
months,  and  thereafter  he  held  positions  in  various 
towns  and  cities  of  the  Union  as  a  registered  phar- 
macist. In  1895  he  came  to  Uinta  county,  Wyo., 
and  was  engaged  in  merchandising  and  mining  at 
Jackson's  Hole  for  about  six  months,  after  which 
he  made  a  trip  to  San  Francisco,  remained  a  short 
time  and  then  came  to  Montana  and  to  Butte, 
where  he  secured  a  position  with  the  Newliro 
Drug  Company,  with  whom  he  remained  for  thirty 
months,  and  then  was  engaged  in  mining  opera- 
tit)ns  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Keyes  in  1897  purchased  of  L.  J.  Williams 
his  drug  business,  an  eligibly  located  and  well 
equipped  establishment,  and  has  here  since  suc- 
cessfully engaged  in  the  conducting  of  a  profitable 
enterprise.  During  his  residence  in  Butte  he  has 
gained  a  wide  acquaintanceship  and  personal  pop- 
ularity, and  thus  his  business  proved  successful 
from  its  inception.  He  also  owns  a  valuable  ranch 
property  of  1,120  acres  in  Idaho.  Mr.  Keyes  ex- 
ercises his  franchise  in  support  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Monitor 
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Lodge  No.  35,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  in  which  he  was 
raised  to  the  master's  degree.  On  May  2,  1899,  Mr. 
Keyes  was  married  to  Miss  Bessie  Parker,  who 
was  born  in  Ireland  and  came  to  America  in  com- 
pany with  her  brother.  Her  father  still  has  his 
home  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  having  now  retired  from 
active  business.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Keyes  have  one 
child,  Mary,  born  on  August  2,  1901. 


WILLIAM  E.  KNOWLES,  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  Chico  hot  springs  and  resort 
in  Park  county,  is  pecuHarly  one  of  the  progressive 
men  of  Montana,  and  it  is  his  good  fortune  to  have 
here  acquired  a  valuable  property,  the  Chico  hot 
spring  having  already  gained  a  high  reputation  for 
its  remedial  value,  while  the  popularity  of  the  re- 
sort is  certain  to  be  cumulative  in  character.  Mr. 
Knowles  was  born  in  Bradford  county.  Pa.,  on 
June  28.  1851,  the  son  of  Henry  and  EHza  (Rad- 
burn)  Knowles,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in 
Derbyshire,  England,  of  which  "tight  little  isle"  his 
wife  likewise  was  a  native.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  in  youth  and  wedded  in  Philadel- 
phia, their  offspring  being  six  sons  and  four 
daughters.  Henry  Knowles  died  in  1866,  survived 
by  his  wife  until  1900.  The  family  removed  to  Illi- 
nois in  1856,  when  William  was  but  four  years  old 
and  located  in  Henry  county,  where  the  father  con- 
ducted agricultural  operations  until  his  death.  In 
Henry  county  William  E.  Knowles  was  reared  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools,  assisting  meanwhile 
in  the  work  of  the  farm  until  1876. 

In  the  centennial  year  Mr.  Knowles  journeyed 
to  the  Black  Hills  of  Dakota,  where  he  both  mined 
and  freighted  for  four  years.  He  then  continued 
his  trip  to  Montana,  arriving  in  Miles  City  on  No- 
vember I,  1880,  and  engaging  in  hunting  and  trap- 
ping until  1884,  duly  enjoying  the  free  life  these 
vocations  granted.  In  1884  he  removed  to  Chico, 
where  he  followed  mining  with  fair  success.  In 
January,  1899,  Mr.  Knowles  effected  the  purchase 
of  the  Chico  hot  springs,  then  but  slightly  devel- 
oped. Here  he  erected  a  commodious  hotel,  with 
fine  plunge  bath  and  private  baths,  also  opening 
later  a  large  and  well-equipped  restaurant  and 
dancing  hall  in  a  fine  building  on  the  hill  side. 
He  has  since  added  twenty  extra  rooms  to  the  ac- 
commodations of  the  hotel,  and  spared  no  eflfort 
to  make  the  resort  attractive  to  invalids  and  those 
seeking  rest  and  recreation. 


His  labors  have  been  attended  with  excellent 
results,  the  resort  has  attained  a  marked  populari- 
ty, being  visited  by  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  gaining  a  constantly  increasing  support 
from  outside.  The  curative  properties  of  the 
waters  are  almost  marvelous,  having  an  effective 
power  over  skin  diseases,  rheumatism  and  disor- 
ders of  the  stomach  and  kidneys.  Chico  hot 
springs  thus  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  great 
health  resorts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Knowles  en- 
joys a  distinctive  popularity  among  his  guests,  be- 
ing genial  and  courteous,  and  taking  a  personal 
interest  in  his  patrons.  He  is  progressive  in  his 
methods  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  so  valuable  a  property  as  that  which  he 
now  controls.  On  October  13,  1891,  Mr.  Knowles 
was  married  to  Miss  Percie  Matheson,  a  daughter 
of  John  I.  and  Anna  (McPherson)  Matheson,  of 
Woodstock,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  of  this  union  one 
child  has  been  born.   Radburn   Campbell   Knowles. 


GEORGE  L.  KING. — Lying  midway  between 
Fort  Benton  and  Great  Falls,  Choteau  county, 
is  the  handsome  ranch  of  George  L.  King,  a  prom- 
inent and  successful  cattleraiser,  having  in  a  few 
years  built  up  a  most  profitable  business  in  this 
line,  although  his  attention  is  not  wholly  confined 
to  this  industry.  Throughout  that  portion  of  the 
country  he  is  well  known  as  a  thorough  and  enter- 
prising contractor  and  builder,  and  many  of  the 
homes  in  the  surrounding  territory  were  erected 
by  him  within  the  past  few  years.  He  was  born 
on  a  farm  near  Rockford,  Boone  county,  111.,  May 
II,  1849.  During  early  infancy  his  parents  moved 
to  Buchanan  county,  Iowa,  and  in  this  locality  he 
was  reared  and  educated.  His  parents  were  John 
N.  and  Adahne  (Eddy)  King,  the  father  a  native  of 
Vermont.  L'ntil  he  attained  his  majority  our  sub- 
ject remained  in  the  state  of  Iowa,  in  earlier  years 
attending  school  during  the  winter  months  and 
assisting  his  parents  on  the  farm  during  the  sum- 
mer seasons.  .Vt  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  re- 
moved to  the  state  of  Kansas,  where  he  profitably 
employed  his  time  as  a  carpenter  and  builder.  At 
that  period  this  employment  was  quite  lucrative, 
and  Mr.  King  at  all  times  found  that  his  services 
were  in  demand.  At  the  termination  of  eighteen 
}cars'  residence  in  Kansas  he  came  to  Fort  Ben- 
ton, Mont.,  and  at  once  entered  upon  the  same  line 
01  work.  This  employment  he  has  since  diversi- 
fied by  cattle  and  horseraising  on  his  ranch. 
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The  domestic  life  of  our  subject  was  fairly  begun 
in  1882,  when  he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Mary  E.  Littleton,  a  daughter  of  Orvel  Littleton. 
The  latter  is  a  prosperous  farmer  residing  in  Kan- 
sas. Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  are  the  parents  of  three 
children :  Charles,  Allie  and  John.  They  are  all  of 
school  age  and  are  noted  as  industrous  and  intelli- 
gent students.  Previous  to  his  marriage  Mr. 
King  passed  three  years  in  hunting  buffalo  in  Kan- 
sas.  This  was  between  1870  and  1873,  and  Indians 
were  numerous  and  hostile  in  that  portion  of  the 
country.  Owing  to  this  fact  it  had  become  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity  for  the  residents  to  carry  firearms 
at  all  times.  On  one  occasion  Mr.  King  was  one 
of  a  party  of  three  that  camped  over  night  half  a 
mile  from  a  band  of  painted  redskins.  The  latter 
passed  the  time  in  the  execution  of  a  kind  of  relig- 
ious dance  usually  the  precursor  of  an  excursion 
on  the  warpath.  Mr.  King  and  his  companions 
lay  in  hiding  throughout  the  night,  and  at  noon  the 
following  day  the  Indians  departed.  It  is  consid- 
ered quite  certain  that  had  the  party  of  white  men 
beei:  discovered  they  would  have  been  immediate- 
ly slaughtered.  Fraternally  Mr.  King  is  one  or 
thirty-eight  members  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows  at  Fort  Benton.  His  political  affilia- 
tions are  with  the  Republican  party. 


EDWARD  LAMBERT.— Ahhough  but  twelve 
years  a  resident  of  Helena,  Mr.  Lambert  has 
made  substantial  progress  in  business  and  secured 
a  strong  and  elevated  position  in  the  good  will  and 
regard  of  the  people.  He  is  a  native  of  Dayton, 
Minn.,  where  he  was  born  in  1867,  the  son  of  Levi 
and  Mary  (Bouchey)  Lambert,  native  Canadians, 
who  settled  at  what  is  now  Minneapolis  when  it 
consisted  of  a  single  log  cabin  with  town  lots,  now 
worth  fortunes,  that  then  sold  slowly  at  $10  each. 
Mr.  Lambert's  parents  are  still  living  and  reside 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Minneapolis,  where 
the  father,  until  recently,  followed  the  trades  of 
blacksmithing  and  wagonmaking,  but  is  now  re- 
tired. Their  son  Edward  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  and 
his  professional  training  in  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  that  city.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  graduated  from  this 
institution  and  went  to  Hunter,  N.  D.,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  the  drug  business  for  two  years. 
He  then  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  bringing  with 
him  a  stock  of     drugs  with  which  he    opened    a 


pharmacy  in  what  is  now  the  Grandon  Hotel.  In 
1890  he  gave  this  up  and  went  into  the  employ  of 
E.  Myers,  formerly  in  business  in  Helena,  and  re- 
mained with  him  until  1895,  at  which  time  he 
started  the  Western  Drug  Company,  with  head- 
quarters at  513  and  515  Broadway,  of  which  he  is 
still  proprietor  and  manager.  His  business  ca- 
pacity, affability,  obliging  disposition  and  close 
attention  to  every  detail  have  brought  him  excel- 
lent success  and  secured  a  host  of  friends.  In  fra- 
ternal relations  he  is  connected  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  hold- 
ing membership  in  lodges  in  these  orders  in 
Helena.  He  was  married  in  1892  to  Miss  Ida  A. 
Simpson,  a  native  of  Owatonna,  Minn.  They 
have  two  children — Harry  and  Ralph. 


HENRY  KNOP,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  sheepgrowers  of  Powell  county, 
Mont.,  came  to  the  country  in  territorial  days,  and 
is  now  located  on  4,570  acres  of  land  near  the 
mouth  of  Brock  creek,  but  a  few  miles  from  the 
town  of  Garrison,  upon  which  he  pastures  a  band  of 
3,700  sheep.  He  was  born  in  Randolph  county, 
III,  May  27,  1853,  the  son  of  Frederick  and  Mary 
(Weitta)  Knop,  natives  of  Germany.  Coming  to 
the  United  States  with  their  parents  while  they 
were  mere  children,  they  became  in  a  sense  pio- 
neers of  Randolph  county,  where  they  were  reared, 
married  and  died.     The  father  was  a  farmer. 

It  was  upon  one  of  these  farms  that  Henry 
Knop,  our  subject,  was  raised,  receiving  a  German 
and  English  education  in  the  schools  of  Randolph 
county,  remaining  at  home  until  he  was  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  On  June  5,  1879,  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Margaret  M.  Jobmann,  a  native  of 
Germany  and  the  daughter  of  John  and  Anna 
(Brauer)  Jobmann,  both  Germans  by  birth. 
^^'hen  six  years  old  Mrs.  Knop  came  to  the  United 
States  with  her  parents,  the  voyage  having  been 
made  in  a  sailing  vessel,  occupying  seventy-two 
days.  On  October  i,  1866,  they  landed  at  New 
Orleans,  where  they  remained  eighteen  months, 
going  thence  to  Perry  County,  Mo.,  and  later  to 
Illinois,  where  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Knop  died  of 
smallpox  May  7,  1870.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Knop  were 
married  in  Chester,  111.,  and  later  removed  to  Ran- 
dolph county,  where  they  resided  nine  years,  and 
where  their  children,  Henry  F.,  Louis  G.  and  Will- 
iam J.,  were  born. 

In  May,  1888,  Mr.  Knop  came  to  Montana  and 
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secured  employment  on  a  ranch  in  Hellgate 
valley,  Powell  county,  expecting  to  return  to  Illi- 
nois in  three  years,  as  he  owned  considerable  prop- 
erty in  that  state.  But  in  August  following  he 
was  joined  by  Mrs.  Knop  and  the  children,  and  so 
well  satisfied  was  the  family  with  the  conditions 
and  possibilities  of  Montana  that  they  decided  to 
remain,  disposed  of  the  Illinois  property  and  pur- 
chased the  Powell  county  ranch,  where  they  have 
since  resided,  and  have  been  eminently  successful 
in  an  extensive  stock  business.  The  attention  of 
Mr.  Knop  is  principally  directed  to  sheep,  al- 
though he  has  a  number  of  cattle  and  horses. 
Throughout  the  community  in  which  they  reside 
the  family  is  highly  esteemed,  and  the  progressive 
enterprise  and  sterling  integrity  of  Mr.  Knop  has 
won  the  confidence  of  all. 


ALMERON  F.  LANDON,  of  Gallatin  county, 
one  of  the  prosperous  and  influential  citizens 
of  that  famous  agricultural  valley,  was  born  in 
Leeds  county,  three  miles  from  Newboro  on  the 
Rideau  lake,  Ontario,  Canada,  August  ii,  1854. 
His  parents,  John  and  Lois  (Williams)  Landon, 
are  natives  of  Ontario,  but  in  1851  the  father  with 
his  family  removed  to  Vermont,  where  they  re- 
mained a  little  over  a  year  and  afterward  moved 
back  to  Canada,  going  thence  to  Hancock  county, 
111.,  where  they  were  located  until  1855.  In  the 
spring  he  went  to  St.  Clair  county.  Mo.,  stayed  until 
the  second  year  of  the  war  and  returned  to  Illinois. 
In  1867  he  moved  to  Johnson  county,  Kan.,  where 
he  remained  until  1890.  The  following  year  the 
parents  removed  to  Oklahoma  where  they  still  re- 
side, the  father  aged  seventy-eight  and  the  mother 
seventy-four  years,  and  are  engaged  in  directing 
work  on  the  farm.  They  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  several  years  ago. 

The  elementary  school  days  of  our  subject  were 
passed  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Kansas.  He  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Toynbee,  of 
Illinois,  daughter  of  John  and  Susannah  (Cham- 
bers) Toynbee,  of  Lincolnshire,  England.  Her 
father  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  settled  in  Illinois, 
where  he  married.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Landon  are  the 
liarents  of  two  interesting  children — John  \\'.  and 
Clifford  S. 

Following  his  marriage  Mr.  Landon  continued 
farming  in  Kansas  until  1890,  when  he  removed  to 


Montana  and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit.  He 
has  recently  leased  the  McComb  ranch,  four 
miles  from  Bozeman,  Gallatin  county,  comprising 
160  acres,  all  under  irrigation  and  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  the  principal  crops  being  oats,  bar- 
ley and  hay.  Fraternally  Mr.  Landon  is  a  member 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the 
Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 


THOMAS  S.  KILGALLAN,  superintendent  of 
the  Calusa-Parrott  mine,  has  learned  the  busi- 
ness of  which  he  is  an  expert  by  practical  work  in 
every  department  from  the  ground  up.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  city  on  April  27,  1853.  His 
parents  were  Michael  and  Bridget  (Sexton)  Kil- 
gallan,  natives  of  Ireland,  who  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  about  1850.  The  father  was  a  coal 
miner  in  Pennsylvania  where  Thomas,  their  oldest 
child,  attended  the  public  schools  until  he  was  ten 
years  old,  and  was  then  put  to  work  in  the  mines. 
He  left  Pennsylvania  on  June  4,  1879,  and  came 
to  Montana,  locating  at  Butte,  where  he  resumed 
operations  in  the  mines,  working  nineteen  years 
for  Hon.  William  A.  Clark,  and  rising  by  merit 
and  well-earned  promotions  to  become  foreman 
of  the  Black  Rock  mine,  which  position  he  filled 
with  credit  from  1890  to  1898,  when  he  became  su- 
perintendent of  the  Calusa-Parrott  mine.  Mr. 
Kilgallan  was  married  October  26,  1876,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Dawson,  a  native  of  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
They  have  six  children  living,  two  sons  and  four 
daughters.  His  fraternal  connections  are  with 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Elks, 
and  the  United  Moderns,  in  all  of  which  he  has 
held  high  official  stations. 

In  politics  Mr.  Kilgallan  is  an  uncompromising 
Democrat,  and  has  had  a  legislative  career  signally 
serviceable  to  the  people  of  the  state.  He  was  first 
elected  to  the  house  of  representatives  of  Montana 
in  1893,  was  nominated  in  1896,  and  led  his  ticket  at 
the  election  but  was  defeated,  and  was  again  elected 
in  1900.  In  the  session  following  his  first  election 
he  introduced  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  se- 
curing the  passage  of  the  law  preventing  the  im- 
portation of  I'inkerton  detectives  into  the  state  ; 
and  also  the  engineers'  eight-hour  law,  and  was 
very  influential  in  locating  the  State  School  of 
Mines  at  Butte.  In  the  session  of  1901  he  was  the 
author  of  the  liquor  dealers'  law  (for  which  he  re- 
ceived  high  testimonials),   the   law    creating    the 
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Third  judicial  district  in  Silver  Bow  county,  and 
the  coal-miners'  inspection  bill,  the  latter  being  de- 
feated. In  his  legislative  duties  he  exhibited  the 
same  intelligent  discretion,  zeal  and  integrity 
which  have  characterized  him  in  all  the  other  rela- 
tions of  life,  and  extended  and  intensified  the 
good  opinion  already  formed  of  him.  Mr.  Kilgal- 
lan  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  is  fond 
of  relaxing  the  exactions  of  business  at  times  to 
enjoy  a  good  game  of  base  or  football  or  a  day's 
fishing. 


DR.  ALFRED  G.  LADD,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  was  born  at  Bowdoin,  Me.,  April  2, 
1 85 1.  He  descends  from  Daniel  Ladd,  an  Eng- 
lishman, who  emigrated  to  America  in  1664,  and 
was  long  engaged  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars, 
and  was  eventually  killed  by  the  Indians.  The 
parents  of  Dr.  Ladd  were  Cyrus  K.  and  Susan 
(Holt)  Ladd,  both  natives  of  Maine.  The  father 
was  a  lumberman,  operating  mills  in  Maine  and 
New  Hampshire.  His  home  in  later  Hfe  was  in 
Portland,  Me.,  where  he  died  in  1890,  and  where 
his  widow  is  still  living.  They  had  one  son  and 
four  daughters,  and  the  Doctor  is  the  only  one  of 
the  family  now  residing  in  Montana.  A  grandson 
of  Daniel  Ladd  was  in  the  English  army,  and  was 
subsequently  crown  commissioner  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  a  prominent  actor  in  the  Revolutionary 
period. 

Dr.  Ladd  was  rt-ared  and  educated  in  .Maine,  l)e- 
ing  graduated  from  Bowdoin  College  in  1873  with 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1876  his  alma 
mater  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  A.  M. 
He  then  entered  the  medical  department  of  the 
college,  and  from  this  he  was  graduated  with  hon- 
ors in  1878,  and  for  one  year  thereafter  was  in 
practice  in  the  Maine  General  Hospital  of  Port- 
land. Removing  to  East  Pepperell,  Mass.,  he  en- 
gaged in  medical  practice  for  the  year,  then  re- 
moved to  Philadelphia,  where  he  continued  for 
three  years.  During  this  time,  in  1882,  he  formed 
a  most  harmonious  matrhnonial  union,  at  Brown- 
field,  Me.,  with  Miss  Jessie  Sweat,  a  sister  of  Dr. 
Sweat,  of  whom  extended  mention  is  made  else- 
where in  this  work.  Their  family  consists  of  three 
children,  Margaret,  Greeley  and  Veleria  G.  In 
1883  Dr.  Ladd  came  to  Montana  and  located  on  a 
ranch  near  Sand  Coulee,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  and  raised  sheep  for  three  years.    From 


the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in  the  state  he  has  en- 
joyed a  large  and  representative  practice,  although 
he  was  exposed  to  many  hardships  in  the  early 
days  and  twice  lost  in  blizzards.  He  was  truly  a 
pioneer  physician,  for  there  were  but  three  other 
physicians  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

At  Great  Falls  Dr.  Ladd  was  the  second 
physician  to  locate,  coming  in  1886,  although  he 
had  frequently  practiced  in  this  locality.  He  has 
since  continued  to  practice  here,  both  as  a 
physician  and  a  surgeon,  and  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  founded  the  first  hospital  of  the  city  and 
he  was  also  among  the  founders  of  the  general 
hospital.  Although  engaged  in  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  lucrative  practices  in  the  state,  he- 
continued  raising  sheep  up  to  1887,  since  which 
time  he  has  devoted  himself  mainly  to  his  profes- 
sional work.  Dr.  Ladd  has  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance and  a  representative  clientage  of  the  best  citi- 
zens, and  because  of  his  skill  in  his  profession,  his 
tact  and  success  in  business  and  his  high  character  he 
stands  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city  and 
county  and  belongs  in  the  front  rank  of  the  emi- 
nent medical  men  of  the  state.  He  enjoys  the 
high  regard  of  a  warm  circle  of  friends  and  the 
veneration  of  the  younger  generation.  He  is  one 
of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  State  Medi- 
cal Society  and  of  the  Northern  Montana  Medical 
Association.  He  has  long  been  a  valued  member 
of  the  Masonic  brotherhood,  and  is  a  past  master 
of  his  lodge.  In  poHtical  belief  he  is  a  Republican, 
and  as  such  was  chosen  coroner  of  Cascade  county.: 


DR.  P.  G.  LA  CHAPPELLE,  late  of  Butte, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-nine,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  years  of  usefulness  and  service  to  his 
kind  before  him,  was  born  near  Montreal,  Canada. 
December  14,  1847,  the  fifteenth  of  a  family  of 
nineteen  children,  whose  parents  were  quite 
wealthy,  owning  large  farms  in  the  Dominion. 
They  were  natives  of  Canada,  and  their  remains 
now  rest  peacefully  in  the  soil  on  which  they  spent 
their  lives.  The  Doctor  was  educated  at  Mont- 
real, from  whose  excellent  high  school  he  was 
graduated  after  a  full  academic  course.  After  that 
he  spent  four  years  in  the  study  of  the  classics 
before  entering  on  the  study  of  his  profession, 
which  he  began  under  the  direction  of  two  eminent 
physicians.  After  two  years'  study  with  them  he 
entered  a  medical  college  in  Montreal,  from  which 
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he  was  graduated  four  years  later.  He  then  re- 
moved to  Michigan  and  remained  there  until  1888, 
when  he  came  to  Butte  and  practiced  his  pro- 
fession with  eminent  success  and  ability  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1895.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Butte  he  took  a  post-graduate  course  at 
Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 

In  political  affiliation  the  Doctor  was  a  Demo- 
crat; in  fratfrnal  relations  he  was  identified  with 
the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  was 
married  September  15,  1874,  to  Miss  Philomene 
Rock  de  Dubie,  who  was  born  at  Montreal  May 
20, 1853,  a  daughter  of  Baptiste  and  Tercile  (Flow- 
erene)  Rock  de  Dubie,  also  natives  of  Canada. 
Her  father  was  a  gentleman  farmer  with  large 
estates,  and  of  much  consequence  in  the  com- 
munity. There  were  nine  children  in  the  family 
of  whom  she  was  the  sixth.  The  Doctor  and  Mrs. 
La  Chappelle  are  the  parents  of  three  sons  and 
two  daughters.  Two  of  the  sons,  Joseph  P.  L. 
and  Eugene  A.,  have  died;  the  living  children  are 
Anna  Eugenia,  Amelia  Elizabeth  and  William  A. 
Miss  Eugenia  was  a  student  of  music  at  Deer 
Lodge,  Mont.,  for  a  year.  She  then  went  abroad 
to  pursue  her  studies  under  competent  masters, 
and  has  since  been  taking  lessons  on  the  harp  un- 
der the  instruction  of  Prof.  Hasslem  of  Paris. 
She  is  a  musician  of  great  promise,  having  talent 
of  a  high  order  which  is  already  well  cultivated, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  genius  for  its  further  de- 
velopment. Miss  Amelia  is  a  graduate  of  St. 
Mary's  Academy  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  of  the 
National  Park  Seminary  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


ADAM  A:  LALONDE,  one  of  the  worthy  pio- 
neers of  Montana,  with  whose  activities  he  has 
been  identified  for  many  years,  is  today  one  of  th-.- 
Iionored  citizens  of  Missoula  county,  where  he  is 
extensively  engaged  in  the  raising  of  live  stock, 
incidentally  giving  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  fruitraising  resources  of  the  state  by  the 
propagation  of  fruit  of  his  fine  ranch,  which  is 
located  six  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Missoula. 
His  career  has  been  not  uneventful,  and  its  salient 
points  can  rtot  fail  of  interest.  Mr.  Lalonde  was 
born  near  the  city  of  Montreal,  Canada,  on  May 
21,  1839.  His  parents  were  Augustus  and  Amelia 
(Walker)  Lalonde,  natives  of  Canada,  where  they 
passed  their  lives.  They  had  one  son  and  three 
daughters,  of  whom  A.  A.  Lalonde  was  the  only 


one  to  locate  in  the  United  States.  In  the  agnatic 
line  Mr.  Lalonde  traces  back  to  French  and  Eng- 
lish origin,  while  the  maternal  lineage  is  French 
and  Scotch. 

Adam  A.  Lalonde  resided  in  Canada  until  he 
was  eighteen  years  old,  receiving  such  educational 
advantages  as  were  afforded  by  the  public  schools, 
and  spent  four  years  on  steamboats  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence river,  being  a  captain  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
In  1861  he  crossed  the  international  boundary  and 
made  his  way  to  the  great  Mississippi  river,  upon 
which  noble  stream  and  its  tributaries  he  became 
identified  with  the  steamboating  business,  first  as 
watchman  and  later  becoming  master  of  a  river 
packet,  being  identified  with  Mississippi  river  navi- 
gation on  nearly  its  whole  length  for  five  years,  in 
the  period  of  the  Civil  war.  Once  on  the  White 
river,  Arkansas,  his  boat  narrowly  escaped  being 
captured  by  that  doughty  Confederate  officer,  Gen. 
Sterling  Price.  After  the  close  of  the  war  Mr. 
Lalonde  for  one  year  engaged  in  freighting  on  the 
Mississippi,  and  in  1868  came  up  the  Missouri 
river  to  Fort  Benton,  where  he  engaged  in  driving 
freight  teams  between  that  great  supply  point  and 
the  mining  camp  at  Virginia  City.  How  well  the 
pioneers  of  the  state  remember  when  practically 
all  traffic  was  by  the  Missouri  to  Fort  Benton, 
thence  overland  to  Virginia  City.  In  the  winter 
of  1868  Mr.  Lalonde  went  to  Helena,  or  "Last 
Chance,"  as  it  was  then  designated,  and  obtained 
a  position  in  the  IXL  quartz  mill  for  about 
eighteen  months,  after  which  he  opened  a  bakery 
and  lodging  house,  which  proved  one  of  the  popu- 
lar resorts  of  the  busy  little  mining  city.  He  con- 
ducted tihs  business  for  three  years,  when  the 
building  and  contents  were  destroyed  by  fire,  en- 
tailing a  complete  loss.  Not  dismayed,  however, 
he  set  about  to  find  some  other  medium  for  win- 
ning success,  and  went  to  Cascade  county  and, 
locating  a  claim  on  Cedar  creek.  No.  75,  devoted 
his  attention  to  farming  and  cattleraising  for  three 
years.  He  then  associated  himself  with  Louis 
Barrett,  Daniel  Stewart,  Frank  Houseman,  H. 
Nightingale  and  others  to  prospect  for  gold,  and 
the  party  was  eventually  successful,  discovering  a 
lead  of  the  precious  metal  on  Nine  Mile  creek, 
where  they  patented  a  claim  two  and  one- fourth 
miles  in  length,  which  they  worked  for  three  years 
with  varying  success. 

Tn  1876  Mr.  Lalonde  came  to  Missoula  and 
rented  the  ranch  now  owned  by  J.  R.  Lattimer, 
and  two  years  later  purchased  the  land  of  his  pres- 
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ent  ranch,  and  here  he  has  for  twenty-three  years 
continued  his  residence,  having  now  200  acres  of 
well  improved  land,  devoted  principally  to  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  and  hogs,  while  in  the  cultivation  of 
fruit  Mr.  Lalonde  has  been  very  successful.  The 
ranch  is  located  six  miles  west  of  Missoula,  and  is 
one  of  the  attractive  and  valuable  places  of  the 
county.  In  his  political  adherency  Mr.  Lalonde  is  a 
Populist  and  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  party's 
principles.  He  is  held  in  high  esteem  both  as  a 
man  and  as  a  pioneer,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note 
that  success  has  crowned  his  indefatigable  and  well 
directed  efforts.  In  1886  Mr.  Lalonde  married 
Miss  Lucy  Wells,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
them  were  born  one  son  and  eight  daughters,  and 
all  are  living  excepting  the  son,  John  A.,  who  died 
in  1889.  The  names  of  the  daughters  are :  Eliza- 
beth A.,  Ada  M.,  Eva  L.,  Reba  J.,  Sarah  N.,  Lucy 
M.  and  Emily  G.,  the  youngest  not  being  named. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lalonde  and  daughters  are  members 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  home  is  a  center  of 
true  hospitality. 


PHARIS  L.  B.  LANE.— Coming  to  Montana 
when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  old  and  pass- 
ing his  subsequent  life  within  her  borders  or  in  the 
furtherance  of  interests  therein  located,  Pharis 
Leonard  Bennett  Lane,  familiarly  called  "Sandy" 
on  account  of  the  golden  color  of  his  hair  and 
whiskers,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  product 
of  the  state.  He  was  born  at  Princeton,  Wis., 
July  16,  1854,  the  son  of  James  and  Ann  (Reynolds) 
Lane,  the  former  of  New  York,  where  he  was  born 
in  1823,  and  the  latter  of  Wales,  where  her  life  be- 
gan in  1825.  In  early  days  the  father  took  up  his 
residence  in  Wisconsin,  and  became  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  Kenosha  county,  where  he  was  a 
prosperous  farmer  and  lumber  dealer,  dying  on 
November  24,  1899,  and  where  his  widow  is  still 
living.  She  is  a  sister  of  R.  A.  Reynolds,  of  Dil- 
lon, Mont.,  of  Samuel  Reynolds,  of  the  Bain 
\^'agon  Works,  of  Kenosha,  Wis.,  and  of  Jane  Sel- 
way,  founder  of  the  schools  of  the  Methodist 
church  of  Beaverhead  county,  Mont. 

Mr.  Lane  passed  his  boyhood  on  his  father's 
farm  in  Kenosha  county,  attended  the  neighbor- 
ing schools,  and  when  he  was  sixteen  came  to 
Montana,  and  lived  at  Bannack  with  his  uncle, 
John  Selway.  During  the  summer  of  1870  he 
was  prospecting  around  Butte,  Pioneer  City,  Gold 


creek  and  Bear  gulch.  In  1871-2  he  was  employed 
by  Capt.  John  Healy  and  Al.  Hamilton  on  an 
Indian  trading  expedition  across  the  Canadian  line, 
where  he  and  his  companions  put  some  choice 
names  of  places  on  the  map,  such  as,  "Stand-Ofif," 
"Slide-Off,"  "Whoop-Up,"  etc.  He  was  in  that 
country  and  vicinity  for  three  years,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Sun  river  crossing.  In  the  year  1876  he 
was  mining  at  Pony,  and  in  1877  was  a  scout  for 
Gen.  Howard  during  the  Nez  Perces  war,  tra- 
versing the  country  from  Henry's  lake  to  the 
Judith  basin.  Within  the  same  year  he  helped  to 
build  Fort  Keogh  and  in  the  summer  of  1878  he 
was  scouting  guard  for  Gen.  Whistler  at  the  Na- 
tional Park.  Returning  to  Fort  Keogh  in  the 
fall,  he  entered  the  services  of  Broadwater,  Hub- 
bell  &  Co.  as  master  of  transportation,  and  during 
his  three-years  service  with  them  helped  in  the 
construction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  from 
Glendive  to  Billings.  In  1882  he  removed  to  Fort 
Benton  and  was  engaged  in  freighting  for  a  year 
for  I.  G.  Baker  and  the  Conrad  Brothers.  In 
1883  he  put  in  the  boom  at  Roosevelt  island  for 
E.  G.  McClay  and  Ira  Myers,  and  did  logging  for 
them  on  Smith  river.  In  the  fall  of  that  year  he 
removed  to  Butte,  where  he  was  engaged  in  team- 
ing until  the  fall  of  1886,  when  he  went  to  Helena 
and  was  there  connected  with  the  police  force 
under  Dr.  Steele,  Alexander  Reed  and  William 
McCann,  and  also  in  the  transfer  business  with 
Capt.  Smith,  until  1895.  After  a  visit  to  his  old 
home  in  Wisconsin  he  returned  to  Butte  in  1896, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  horse  industry 
and  in  mining,  having  some  promising  claims  at 
German  gulch. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lane  is  an  active  Democrat,  and 
has  rendered  his  party  good  service  in  many  cam- 
paigns. He  was  married  at  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  to 
Miss  Johanna  Kertzell,  a  native  of  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, who  came  to  the  United  States  when  she  was 
fourteen  years  old.  They  have  two  children,  Louis, 
living  in  the  east,  and  one  who  lives  at  home. 
'Mr.  Lane  has  five  brothers  who  are  all  railroad 
engineers  in  Wisconsin,  and  one  sister  living  in 
Chicago. 


CHARLES  H.  LANE.— The  son  of  a  skillful 
sea  captain  and  navigator,  Mr.  Lane  was  born 
at  Natick,  Mass.,  on  May  13,  1854.  His  parents 
were  John  Edward  and  Mary  (La  Coste)  Lane,  the 
former  a  native  of  England,  from  whence  he  came 
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to  the  United  States  when  a  young  man  and  fol- 
lowed the  sea  until  he  died  at  Natick  in  1861.  The 
mother  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  and  died  at 
Xatick  in  1889.  Their  son  Charles  was  educated 
at  the  primary  and  high  schools  of  his  native  town, 
and  after  leaving  school  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  a  pharmacist,  following  that  business  at  Natick 
for  eleven  years.  In  1880  he  came  west  to  Medi- 
cine Bow  river,  Wye,  and  formed  a  partnership 
with  Frank  Brown  under  the  firm  name  of  Brown 
&  Lane,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  sheep 
industry.  After  remaining  there  for  six  years,  in 
1886  he  went  with  Beckwith,  Quinn  &  Co.,  pro- 
prietors of  the  mercantile  stores  of  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  and  was  employed  in  their  coal 
department  at  Carbon,  Wyo.  In  1889  he  came  to 
Montana  and,  locating  at  Butte,  became  secretary 
of  the  \V.  R.  Kenyon  Hardware  Company,  acting 
as  such  until  1893.  During  the  next  three  years 
he  was  connected  with  the  Anaconda  Copper  Min- 
ing Company,  and  since  1896  has  been  in  business 
for  himself  as  agent  for  the  Giant  Powder  Com- 
pany, the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  and 
the  Paraffine  Paint  Company.  In  politics  Mr. 
Lane  is  a  Democrat.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  education  from  school  district  No. 
I  since  1898.  He  is  a  member  of  Council  106, 
United  Commercial  Travelers'  Association,  of 
which  he  has  been  secretary  during  the  past  three 
years.  In  1888  he  was  married  at  Belvidere,  111., 
to  Miss  Eliza  Tomkins,  of  that  place.  They  have 
three  children:  Roger  ( )hK'y,  .Vnna  Isabel  and 
Helen   Elizabeth. 


MICHAEL  LANE,  of  Three  Forks,  Gallatin 
county,  might  almost  be  said  to  be  an  agri- 
culturist by  inheritance,  his  family  having  followed 
that  pursuit  in  Ireland,  their  native  country,  for 
many  generations.  His  life  began  in  County  Gal- 
way,  March  28,  1847.  His  parents  were  Patrick  and 
Silana  (Gerraughty)  Lane.  Mr.  Lane  was  reared 
and  educated  in*  his  native  country,  and  in  1865 
he  came  to  the  United  States  and  located  in  Bos- 
ton. Two  years  later  he  started  overland  to  Cali- 
fornia. He  had  no  trouble  of  any  kind  until  after 
Corinne,  Utah,  was  reached  and  passed.  Two 
davs  later  the  train  was  attacked  by  Indians,  but 
the  attack  was  not  violent  and  no  serious  results 
followed.  After  spending  eight  months  in  Cali- 
fornia he  removed  to  Gallatin  Citv,  Mont.,  and  en- 


gaged in  farming  one  summer  with  good  results. 
He  then  began  to  follow  horse  racing  with  appar- 
ently good  prospects,  but  soon  saw  his  accumula- 
tions melt  away  like  snow  upon  the  sunny  slopes. 
At  this  time  he  removed  to  Radersburg  and  fol- 
lowed mining  for  eighteen  months ;  then  returned 
to  Gallatin  City  and  bought  the  Haskins  farm 
five  miles  southwest  of  Three  Forks.  He  now  has 
1,000  acres  under  his  care,  360  of  his  own  and  640 
leased  ;  and  each  of  his  four  brothers  has  also  taken 
up  a  ranch  in  the  neighborhood  and  is  doing  well. 
His  father  is  also  living  among  them.  They  are 
all  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising  on  a  large 
scale  and  with  good  profits.  Mr.  Lane  was  mar- 
ried March  18,  1877,  to  Miss  Sarah  Kelley,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  daughter  of  James  Kelley  of  that  coun- 
try. They  have  nine  children,  namely:  Agnes, 
Lizzie,  Katie,  Josie,  Theresa,  Isabel,  McThomas, 
Francis  and  Edward.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lane 
are  industrious  and  frugal  and  are  highly  re- 
spected. 


JOSEPH  LAIRD.— Born  in  the  fine  old  city  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  September  20,  1849,  Joseph 
Laird  did  not  remain  long  in  his  native  land,  for  he 
was  brought  to  America  when  he  was  six  years 
old.  He  was  the  eldest  child  of  James  and  Eliza- 
beth (Dunn)  Laird,  and  at  the  proper  age  was  sent 
to  one  of  the  national  schools  of  the  Irish  capital. 
The  education  thus  begun  was  continued  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Jersey,  where  he  located  on 
his  arrival  with  his  mother  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  removed  to  Massachu- 
setts and  was  engaged  in  mining  at  the  Hoosac 
tunnel  for  three  years.  From  there  he  went  to 
New  York  and  worked  with  Gen.  Newton  in  the 
tunnel  under  the  river  preparatory  to  the  famous 
Hell  Gate  blast  of  that  city.  From  there  he  was 
sent  by  a  manufacturing  company  into  Michigan 
with  the  first  machine  drill  taken  into  the  state. 
He  remained  there  a  year  engaged  in  mining,  then 
returned  to  New  Jersey  and  for  two  and  a  half 
years  was  in  charge  of  a  crew  of  workmen  at  the 
Pattenburg  tunnel  in  Hunterdon  county.  From 
New  Jersey  Mr.  Laird  went  to  California  and 
spent  three  years  at  mining  in  Bear  valley.  From 
there  he  went  to  Eureka,  Plumas  county,  and  fol- 
lowed the  same  business  for  six  years,  after  which 
he  spent  a  year  in  Idaho  and  then  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  at  Butte  in  1883.  He  was  there 
first  employed  as  a  shift-boss  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
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mine  for  about  three  years  when  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  foreman,  which  he  held  for  two 
years  and  was  then  made  superintendent  of  all  the 
Anaconda  mining  properties  on  the  hill ;  but  as  the 
work  developed  his  duties  were  confined  to  the 
management  of  the  Green  Mountain  and  the 
Wake-Up-Jim  mines.  His  death  occurred  July 
31,  1897.  Mr.  Laird  was  very  prominent  in  min- 
ing circles  and  richly  deserved  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-workmen,  his  em- 
ployers and  the  community  in  general. 

In  political  relations  he  was  an  active  and  in- 
fluential Democrat ;  fraternally  he  was  identified 
with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and 
the  Irish-American  or  Ninety-six  Club.  He  was 
married  in  Massachusetts  in  1873  to  Miss  Mary 
Callahan,  a  native  of  Bangor,  Me.,  and  a  daughter 
of  Jeremiah  and  Catherine  (Burke)  Callahan.  Her 
father  was  a  native  of  Ireland  who  came  to  Ameri- 
ca when  he  was  nineteen  years  old  and  located  in 
Maine,  where  he  engaged  in  railroading  and  min- 
ing. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Laird  were  the  parents  of 
seven  children,  namely :  William  J.,  who  is  living  in 
Denver ;  and  Katherine  A.,  Josephine  F.,  Frank  J., 
Helen  E.,  John  B.  and  George  H.,  all  of  whom  are 
still  at  home. 


pHARLES  LANNIN.— One  of  the  stanchest 
V  '  advocates  of  the  cause  of  the  laboring  man, 
in  which  line  he  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  Mon- 
tana politics,  is  Charles  Lannin.  He  was  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  the  Seventh  legislature 
of  the  state  in  1900  by  the  Labor  party,  and  did 
most  effective  service  for  his  constituents  during 
the  ensuing  session,  being  recognized  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  able  workihg  members  of 
the  house.  Charles  Lannin  was  born  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1863,  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
the  fourth  of  the  nine  children  of  James  and  Ellen 
( Fitzpatrick)  Lannin,  Irish  emigrants  to  Canada, 
who  eventually  removed  from  Quebec  to  New  York, 
the  father  being  a  farmer  and  grocer.  Charles  Lan- 
nin received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York  city,  being  graduated  from  the  high 
school  with  the  class  of  1879.  He  then  found  em- 
ployment in  the  grocery  of  P.  F.  Mayher,  and  two 
years  later  took  a  position  with  Park  &  Tilford, 
with  whom  he  remained  eighteen  months,  and  then 
he  was  employed  by  the  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Company  until  1882,  when  coining  west  he 
was  employed  in  the   smelter  at  Salt   Lake   City 


lor  one  year  and  then  accepted  a  clerkship  in 
the  grocery  department  of  Walker  Brothers,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  March,  1884,  when  he 
came  to  Butte  and  thence  to  Wickes,  where  he 
remained  three  years,  engaged  with  the  smelting 
business.  He  next  removed  to  Granite  and  soon 
afterward  was  installed  by  the  Buskett  Mercan- 
tile Company  as  manager  of  their  Rumsey  store. 
A  year  later  he  went  to  Phillipsburg,  and  entered 
the  employ  of  William  Weinstein,  and  after  a  time 
engaged  in  business  on  his  own  responsibility.  In 
189s  he  accepted  a  position  in  a  large  grocery 
house  at  Anaconda  and  in  1898  returned  to  Butte, 
where  he  was  identified  with  the  grocery  trade 
until  his   election  to   the   legislature. 

Thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  the 
working  man,  and  realizing  that  definite  action 
is  necessary  to  insure  him  his  just  deserts  and  to 
right  indubitable  wrongs,  Mr.  Lannin  has  been 
drawn  into  politics  through  interest  in  this  cause, 
and  is  a  zealous  and  influential  member  of  the 
Labor  party.  In  the  Seventh  legislature  he  took  a 
prominent  position  in  the  house,  being  assigned  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  committee  on  the  affairs 
of  cities  and  the  labor  committee  and  holding 
membership  in  other  important  committees.  Af- 
ter being  once  installed  in  the  chair  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  Mr.  Lannin  was  more  frequently 
called  to  the  chair  of  the  house  than  any  other 
member,  being  thoroughly  informed  in  parlia- 
mentary rules  and  standing  as  one  of  the  house 
authorities  in  usages.  This  faiuiliarity  with  rules 
and  methods  was  gained  through  study  and  active 
association  with  the  executive  affairs  of  fraternal 
and  labor  organizations.  Mr.  Lannin  was  active 
in  promoting  the  eight-hour  law  and  in  opposing 
senate  bill  No.  87,  relative  to  change  of  venue, 
the  contest  on  this  bill  lasting  three  days  in  the 
house.  He  favored  the  Richardson  "fellow-ser- 
vant bill,"  whose  provisions  were  just.  He  raised 
fifty-seven  points  of  order  relative  to  senate  bill 
No.  87  and  substantiated  his  claims  in  each  in- 
stance. Gov.  Toole  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  contest  on  senate  bill  No.  87  was 
the  hardest  parliamentary  fight  ever  known  in 
Montana  legislation. 

While  a  resident  of  Anaconda  Mr.  Lannin  was 
president  of  the  Clerks'  Union  when  the  closing 
of  the  stores  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  was 
1)rought  about  and  he  was  also  president  of  Lodge 
No.  108,  Knights  of  Labor,  in  that  city,  when  the 
Anaconda     Standard     made     its     strenuous     fight 
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against  the  union.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Butte  Clerks'  Union  upon  resuming  his 
residence  there  and  was  its  vice-president 
when  the  plan  of  6  o'clock  closing  was 
adopted  and,  as  the  president  of  the  union 
had  resigned,  he  was  its  presidmg  officer  when 
the  contest  was  on  to  secure  this  change.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  in  Denver  in  1901,  and  was  there 
chairman  of  the  press  and  constitution  commit- 
tee and  a  member  of  the  committe  on  resolutions, 
being  in  the  chair  during  the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution. Fraternally  Mr.  Lannin  is  identified 
with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  an  order  in  which 
he  was  captain  for  two  years,  and  is  now  adviser 
lieutenant  of  his  lodge,  while  he  also  holds  mem- 
bership in  its  grand  lodge.  In  1889  Mr.  Lannin 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Louisa  Diment, 
a  native  of  Minnesota.  They  have  one  son,  Earl, 
and  are  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 


EDWARD  LARSON.— Among  the  resolute  and 
determined  men  who  have  aided  materially  in 
building  up  the  great  northwest  of  our  country, 
and  reducing  its  wild  and  untamed  conditions  to 
subjection  and  fruitfulness,  no  country's  contribu- 
tions are  more  valuable  or  have  achieved  greater 
distinction  than  those  of  Sweden.  And  of  her 
people  who  have  come  to  the  land  of  promise  that 
lies  along  and  around  thg  Rockies,  Edward  Lar- 
son, the  accomplished  chief  of  police  of  Missoula, 
is  entitled  to  special  mention.  He  was  born  at 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  on  JNIarch  25,  1858,  the  son 
of  Lars  and  Mary  Henrietta  Larson.  His  father 
was  a  prosperous  farmer  in  Sweden,  and  there 
Mr.  Larson  received  his  education,  being  a  dihgent 
student  in  the  public  schools,  from  which  he  was 
graduated  in  1872.  In  1873  he  came  to  America, 
and,  settling  in  Chicago,  he  worked  at  farming 
near  that  city  until  1876,  when  he  removed  to 
Wisconsin  and  engaged  in  lumbering  until  1880. 
The  next  two  years  he  passed  at  Brainerd,  Minn., 
following  the  same  line,  and  then  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  as  a  line- 
man, continuing  in  that  capacity  until  t888,  being 
transferred  to  Missoula  in  1886. 

In  1888  Mr.  Larson  quit  railroading  and  took 
charge  of  a  hotel  at  Victor  until  1890.  In  that 
year  he  removed  to  Missoula  and  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  city  as  a  patrolman  on  the  police  force, 


and  in  May,  1891,  was  promoted  to  the  position 
of  chief  of  police,  a  post  which  he  has  filled  con- 
tinually since  then  with  commendable  zeal,  diligence 
and  skill.  He  has  won  the  approval  of  the  good 
citizens  and  the  righteous  fear  of  the  lawless  ele- 
ment by  the  vigor  of  his  administration  and  the 
wise  discretion  he  uses  in  his  trying  and  arduous 
duties.  He  is  noted  for  his  bravery  and  also  for 
his  quiet  and  unpretending  modesty.  Every  of- 
fender against  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
city  knows  he  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  In  political 
relations  he  is  a  RepubHcan,  and  in  fraternal  cir- 
cles he  is  extensively  connected  and  justly  promi- 
nent. He  is  a  member  of  the  order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows in  both  lodge  and  encampment,  and  has 
filled  the  chairs  in  each  organization.  He  also  be- 
longs to  the  United  Workmen,  the  Modern  Wood- 
men, the  Independent  Order  of  Foresters,  the 
Scandinavian  Brotherhood  and  the  Federation  of 
Labor.  In  religious  affiliation  he  is  connected  with 
the  Lutheran  church.  He  was  married  at  Missoula 
on  Thanksgiving  day  in  1880,  to  Miss  Mary  Dur- 
fee,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Durfee,  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  war  from  New  York  and  a  pioneer  of 
the  northwest.  Mr.  Durfee  died  at  Plains,  Mis- 
soula county,  in  1886.  The  Chief  Larson  and 
wife  have  three  children,  Charles  Frederick,  born 
February  22,  1884;  Claude  Emmanuel,  born  June 
24,  1890,  and  Oscar  Willman,  born  May  18,  1893. 


MAX  LAUTERBACH.— Among  the  worthy 
sons  of  the  great  German  empire  who  have 
become  identified  with  the  industrial  life  of  Mon- 
tana is  Mr.  Lauterbach,  one  of  the  extensive  stock- 
growers  of  Madison  county,  and  he  has  realized 
his  ambitions  to  a  large  extent  by  the  opportunities 
afforded  in  Montana  for  personal  advancement. 
Max  Lauterbach  was  born  on  May  16,  1859,  in 
Bavaria,  Germany,  the  eldest  of  the  five  children 
of  Michael  and  Katherine  (Grimm)  Lauterbach. 
His  parents  still  maintain  their  home  in  Bavaria, 
where  the  father  is  a  brickmason.  Max  Lauter- 
bach received  his  education  in  Bavaria  and  also 
prepared  himself  there  for  practical  life  by  learn- 
ing the  baker's  trade,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty 
he  set  forth  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York,  in  1879,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  B,  Sixth  Infantry,  United  States  Army, 
which  was  placed  on  duty  in  the  Bad  Lands  of 
the  northwest.     Thither  he  accompanied  his  regi- 
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merit  and  then  to  Colorado  and  Idaho.  The  gov- 
ernment sent  him  to  a  rifle  school  in  Omaha,  where 
for  seven  months  he  was  under  effective  discipline. 
Continuing  in  service  until  the  expiration  of  his 
term,  in  1884,  he  came  to  Montana,  first  locating 
in  Anaconda  and  in  Dillon. 

Mr.  Lauterbach  engaged  in  railroad  work  until 
1886,  when  he  took  up  land  in  Madison  county 
and  went  into  the  cattle  busmess  in  a  modest  way, 
and  later  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  raising  of 
sheep.  By  good  management  and  indefatigable 
industry  he  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  success 
in  this  business,  and  he  has  acquired  a  valuable  real 
estate^  having  one  ranch  of  1,300  acres  on  Blacktail 
creek,  in  the  southwest  part  of  Madison  county,  and 
about  4,300  acres  near  Twin  Bridges,  his  post- 
ofifice  address.  His  title  deeds  call  for  5,600  acres, 
and  he  leases  over  4,000  acres  of  state  land,  so  that 
he  has  ample  accommodations  for  his  stock.  He 
runs  an  average  of  10,000  sheep,  and  his  large  cHp 
of  wool  he  markets  at  Dillon.  He  is  recognized 
as  a  thorough-going  and  successful  business  man, 
and  in  politics  gives  his  support  to  the  Republi- 
can party. 

On  March  12,  1884,  Mr.  Lauterbach  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Mrs.  Josephine  (Gunderson)  Fritz, 
who  was  born  in  Norway,  the  daughter  of  Jens 
Jensen.  She  was  first  married  to  Mr.  Fritz,  who 
died  in  Norway  in  1876,  leaving  one  child,  Hilda. 


JOHN  A.  LEGGAT. — This  gentleman  was  born 
at  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  on  November  28, 
1832.  His  father,  William  Leggat,  was  a  mer- 
chant who  emigrated  to  America  in  1834.  The 
descendant  of  an  ancient  Scotch  family,  he  had 
the  praise-worthy  independence  to  build  his  own 
fortune  without  aid  from  family  name  or  influ- 
ence. He  located  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  merchandising  until  he  died  in  1852.  The 
mother,  Margaret  (Main)  Leggat,  was  also  Scotch. 
Of  the  children  born  to  them  Mr.  Leggat  was  a 
twin  and  the  third  in  order  of  birth,  and  is  the 
oldest  now  living.  He  began  his  education  in  the 
Albany  schools,  and  then  entered  Albany  Acad- 
emy, where  he  was  graduated  in  1848.  After  pass- 
ing two  years  in  the  ofifiice  of  the  Albany  Journal 
to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  printing,  he 
went  to  Connecticut  and  worked  four  years  in 
iron  factories.  He  then  returned  to  Albany  and  in 
1854  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  worked  two 


years  as  a  bookkeeper  and  two  as  clerk  and  purser 
on  a  Lake  Michigan  steamer.  Then  he  became 
interested  in  sawmilling  and  lumbering  and  ac- 
quired the  ownership  of  a  body  of  pine  land,  but 
in  1857  he  sold  this  and  went  back  to  Illinois  and 
engaged  in  farming  in  Adams  county  until  1861, 
when  he  enlisted  as  a  clerk  in  the  quartermaster's 
department  of  the  Federal  army.  He  was  assigned 
to  duty  in  western  Tennessee,  and  from  Ten- 
nessee went  to  the  Department  of  the  Gulf,  and 
saw  service  in  Louisiana  and  at  Mobile,  Ala.  So 
well  did  he  acquit  himself  that  he  was  mustered 
out  of  the  service  in  1865  as  a  brevet  brigadier- 
general.  After  the  war  he  was  for  a  short  time 
merchandising  in  Tennessee,  and  then  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  on  a  large  scale  in 
St.  Louis,  originating  the  Leggat  &  Butler  To- 
bacco Company  of  that  city,  one  of  the  city's 
leading  houses  in  that  business.  He  also  became 
interested  in  Mississippi  river  steamboating.  Soon 
after  his  return  from  the  war  he  sent  a  steam- 
boat load  of  merchandise  to  Fort  Benton,  which 
was  freighted  to  Highland  gulch  in  Montana,  in 
charge  of  his  brother,  R.  D.  Leggat.  The  ven- 
ture was  unexpectedly  profitable,  and  was  the 
means  of  inducing  him  to  sell  his  tobacco  inter- 
ests in  Missouri  in  1870,  and  to  locate  in  Montana, 
which  he  did  about  1876.  In  the  ten  years  inter- 
vening between  his  first  entrance  into  and  his  per- 
manent location  in  Montana  he  had  acquired  min- 
ing properties  of  value,  and  some  were  in  Butte, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence.  Here  he  owned 
and  at  one  time  actively  worked  the  celebrated 
Gambetta  mine,  but  later  sold  it  to  the  Boston 
&  Montana  Company,  also  the  Champion  which 
he  sold  to  the  Parrot  Company  for  $20,000.  Min- 
ing has  been  his  exclusive  occupation  since  com- 
ing to  Montana,  and  he  has  devoted  his  intense 
energy  to  it,  conducting  it  on  a  large  scale  and 
with  a  breadth  of  view  which  has  brought  very 
gratifying  returns.  He  has  expended  in  the  Butte 
district  alone  thousands  of  dollars  in  development, 
and  still  owns  large  properties  there,  as  well  as  in 
Beaverhead,  Deer  Lodge,  Jefferson  and  Madison 
counties,  and  in  Silver  Bow  county  outside  of 
Butte.  He  also  owns  lands,  lots  and  other  real 
estate  in  Butte. 

Mr.  Leggat  is  a  Republican.  He  seeks  no  of- 
fice, but  has  on  occasions  consented  to  serve  in 
some  public  capacity  for  a  short  time.  In  Michi- 
gan he  was  mayor  of  his  home  city  and  he  has 
held    other    responsible    offices.     He    is    the    only 
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man  who  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
stopped  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  from  cross- 
ing his  land,  but  after  a  few  minutes  conversation 
with  Col.  Broadwater  he  yielded  the,  point,  his 
misunderstanding  of  the  case  having  been  re- 
moved. He  is  an  indefatigable  worker  in  any 
cause  which  enlists  his  interest,  and  even  now, 
when  he  is  near  his  allotment  of  three  score  years 
and  ten,  and  might  enjoy  in  quiet  retirement  the 
results  of  his  enterprise  and  the  cordial  esteem 
and  agreeable  companionship  of  his  friends,  his 
energy  and  the  habit  of  a  long  course  of  indus- 
try keep  him  at  work  as  diligently  as  when  he  was 
a  much  younger  man.  He  is  the  father  of  two 
bright  and  promising  children,  Alexander  and 
Claribel,  who  are  at  school  preparing  to  perpetu- 
ate the  mental,  business  and  social  qualities  which 
have  made  their  father  so  influential. 


T  OHN  BENTON  LEGGAT.— Born  at  St.  Louis, 
J  Mo.,  on  April  i,  1869,  carefully  educated  and 
giving  early  indications  of  a  genius  for  affairs  and 
fiscal  matters  of  large  moment,  John  Benton  Leg- 
gat  is  working  out  the  successful  promise  of  his 
boyhood  and  realizing  in  a  marked  degree  the 
hopes  of  his  friends.  He  is  the  son  of  Alexander 
J.  Leggat,  of  whom  extended  mention  appears  in 
connection  with  a  sketch  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Leggat 
on  another  page  of  this  volume.  His  mother  is 
Ruth  F.  (Benton)  Leggat,  still  Hving  in  St.  Louis. 
Mr.  Leggat  attended  the  St.  Louis  public  schools 
and  Smith  Academy,  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated in  1883.  He  then  took  a  course  at  the  Manual 
Training  School,  graduating  here  in  1886,  and 
followed  this  with  a  course  in  mining  engineering 
at  Washington  University.  In  1889  he  passed 
some  months  in  Butte  and  after  his  graduation 
from  the  university  in  1890  he  located  there  and 
gave  attention  to  developing  silver  mines  in  Beaver- 
head county  for  a  few  years.  Since  1893  he  has  been 
operating  mining  properties  continuously  at  Butte, 
under  lease  and  bond,  and  also  employed  in  en- 
gineering. 

Of  late  years  he  has  been  interested  in  mining 
in  Nevada,  as  president  of  the  April  Fool  Gold 
Mining  &  Milling  Company,  which  is  principally 
owned  by  Butte  and  Salt  Lake  capitalists,  and 
whose  mine,  located  at  Delmar,  is  one  of  the 
now  few  dividend  paying  gold  properties.  He  is 
■also  manager  of  his  mother's  very  extensive  min- 


ing and  real  estate  interests  in  Montana,  St.  Louis 
and  Illinois,  and  in  many  he  has  a  personal  interest. 
Among  these  properties  is  Leggat  &  Foster's 
addition  to  Butte,  which  is  very  valuable.  In  St. 
Louis  he  has  been  engaged  in  various  kinds  of 
business  of  wide  scope  in  financial  circles.  He 
was  one  of  the  projectors  and  builders  of  the  im- 
posing Carlton  building  at  Sixth  and  Olive  streets, 
and  is  a  director  of  the  company  owning  it.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  underwriters  in  the  consolidation 
of  the  street  car  interests  into  the  St.  Louis  Tran- 
sit Company.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the  new 
Southern  Cross  Gold  Mining  Company,  operating 
near  Cable,  Mont.  In  all  his  business  operations 
Mr.  Leggat  has  shown  an  acumen,  a  grasp  of 
details  and  a  knowledge  of  general  principles  that 
have  made  him  easily  master  of  any  situation. 
Business  matters  present  no  difficulties  to  his  clear 
and  active  mind.  He  deals  with  them  without 
hesitation.  While  men  less  resourceful  and  more 
cautious  are  thinking  of  a  plan,  he  is  accomplish- 
ing a  result.  And  yet,  with  all  of  his  keenness  in 
financial  transactions  he  has  so  demeaned  himself 
as  to  win  and  keep  the  confidence,  the  esteem 
and  the  cordial  regard  of  his  fellow  men. 

In  politics  Mr.  Leggat  is  a  Democrat,  well 
grounded  in  the  faith,  but  leaving  to  others  the 
administration  of  party  affairs  and  the  enjoyment 
of  its  honors.  In  the  relations,  however,  which  cul- 
tivate the  suavities  and  amenities  of  life  and  en- 
gender good-fellowship  among  men  he  has  been 
more  active.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  Silver 
Row  Lodge  No.  240,  B.  P.  O.  E.,  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Silver  Bow  Club  and  of  the  Butte 
Golf  Club,  and  a  non-resident  member  of  the  St. 
Louis  and  the  Glen  Echo  Clubs  of  St.  Louis. 
In  Fremasonry,  however,  he  has  found  most  en- 
joyment and  labored  most  diligently.  In  every 
department  of  her  symbolic  quarries  and  on  the 
walls  of  the  mystic  temple  he  has  wrought  with 
zeal  and  fidelity  and  has  exhibited  specimens  of 
his  handicraft  which  have  stood  every  test.  More- 
over the  tribute  due  to  his  devotion  has  not  been 
withheld.  He  has  been  chosen  to  high  official  posi- 
tions, and  has  so  borne  himself  in  these  as  to  win 
the  commendation  and  increased  regard  of  all 
around  him.  He  is  past  high  priest  of  his  chap- 
ter, past  eminent  commander  of  his  commandery, 
and  in  1901  was  grand  royal  arch  captain  of  the 
state  and  imperial  representative  of  the  Mystic 
Shrine.  It  is  a  short  and  easy  inference  that  he 
stands  high  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  associates, 
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and  is  an  ornament  to  the  community  socially  as 
he  is  a  pillar  in  its  financial  fabric.  On  November 
6,  1901,  in  what  was  pronounced  the  most  bril- 
liant wedding  ever  known  to  Helena,  Mr.  Leg- 
gat  led  to  the  nuptial  altar  Miss  Hebe  Ashby,  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  attractive  ladies  of  the 
capital  city,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Ashby, 
who  have  long  been  prominent  in  social  and  busi- 
ness circles. 


ROD.  D.  LEGGAT.— For  thirty-six  years  Mr. 
Leggat  has  been  a  resident  of  Montana,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  has  been  giving 
valuable  aid  in  the  development  of  her  resources 
and  the  advancement  of  her  interests.  He  has 
from  the  beginning  been  interested  in  mines,  hav- 
ing valuable  holdings  from  time  to  time  in  Madi- 
son, Jefferson,  Silver  Bow,  Deer  Lodge  and  other 
counties,  and  still  owns  properties  in  most  of  them, 
having  particularly  desirable  claims  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Butte  and  Pony.  He  was  born  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  June  14,  1839.  His  parents  were  William 
and  Margaret  (Maine)  Leggat,  natives  of  Scot- 
land, who  came  to  America  in  1831,  locating  at 
Albany,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile business,  and  where  he  died  in  1852.  The 
mother  died  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1878. 

Mr.  Leggat  was  educated  in  public  schools  of 
his  native  city,  and  when  seventeen  years  old  he 
removed  with  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily to  Grand  Haven,  Mich.  There  he  was  engaged 
in  merchandising  from  1856  to  1865,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  years  passed  at  Milwaukee,  where 
he  learned  to  brew  beer,  but  never  followed  the 
business.  In  1866  he  and  his  brothers,  John  and 
Alexander  J.,  went  to  St.  Louis  and  bought  the 
steamer  Gallatin,  which  they  loaded  with  a  stock  of 
merchandise,  and  brought  it  up  the  Missouri  to 
Fort  Benton,  reaching  that  point  in  August.  The 
steauKT  was  sold  and  the  stock  of  goods  was 
freighted  to  Highland  gulch,  where  Mr.  Leggat 
engaged  in  merchandising  until  1872,  when  he 
sold  out.  In  the  meantime  he  had  become  inter- 
ested in  mines  there,  and  after  a  few  years  was  the 
sole  owner  of  Highland  gulch.  He  put  in  a  large 
flume  and  made  other  important  improvements. 
The  mines  were  paying  propositions  for  many 
years,  and  the  product  of  Highland  gulch  is  noted 
the  world  over  for  its  high  grade.  In  1895  Mr. 
Leggat  sold  all  his  interests  in  Highland  gulch  to 
the  Butte  Water  Company,  practically  the  present 


water  supply  point  for  the  city.  In  1876  Mr.  Leggat 
took  up  his  residence  in  Butte,  and  that  city  has  since 
been  his  headquarters.  In  1896  he  bought  the 
Buffalo  Hill  mining  properties  in  Idaho,  located 
in  1862,  near  old  Elk  City.  The  property  com- 
prises 3,000  acres,  is  supplied  with  water  from  Big 
and  Little  Elk  rivers,  which  is  run  through  twenty 
miles  of  ditches.  The  whole  district  is  rich  in 
minerals,  but  Mr.  Leggat  is  at  present  working 
but  two  mines  by  hydraulic  process.  He  has  passed 
the  summer  season  on  the  property  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  also  owns  claims  at  Summit  Moun- 
tain, Idaho,  and  has  valuable  gold,  silver  and 
copper  mines  in  the  Yukon  territory  and  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  acquired  in  1902.  In  1895-6-7  he 
was  in  partnership  with  Hon.  Thomas  C.  Power  in 
the  sheep  business.  In  1878  Mr.  Leggat  took 
up  a  placer  claim  of  sixty  acres,  now  in  the  center 
of  Butte  and  is  worth  many  millions  of  dollars. 
This  ground  was  laid  out  in  town  lots  in  1880, 
and  was  known  as  the  Leggat  &  Foster  addition. 
Many  of  the  lots  were  sold  for  trifling  sums  and 
many  were  given  away  to  persons  who  would 
agree  to  build  on  them.  Mr.  Leggat  still  owns  a 
remnant  of  the  property,  and  is  also  the  owner 
of  considerable  valuable  real  estate  in  the  vicinity 
of  Main  and  Park  streets,  in  the  heart  of  the  busi- 
ness center  of  the  city. 

In  politics  Mr.  Leggat  is  an  unwavering  Demo- 
crat, and  is  known  throughout  the  state  as  one  of 
its  most  able  and  resourceful  politicians  and  party 
workers,  but  has  never  consented  to  accept  office. 
For  many  years  he  has  been  known  as  the  "War- 
wick" or  "delegate  maker"  in  his  section  of  the 
state,  and  has  been  the  real  directing  force  in 
many  a  hot  campaign.  As  a  political  fighter  he 
is  game  and  unrelenting,  true  to  his  friends  as 
the  needle  to  the  pole,  and  to  his  opponents  mer- 
ciless as  long  as  they  oppose  him.  For  thirty- 
five  years  he  has  never  failed  to  be  a  delegate  to 
the  territorial  and  state  conventions  in  Alontana. 
During  the  Civil  war  he  was  active  in  raising  volun- 
teers for  the  Union  army  in  the  lumber  districts 
of  Michigan. 

In  1891,  at  Bozeman,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Catherine  Black,  a  native  of  Indiana  and 
daughter  of  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  that  state. 
They  have  one  child,  a  son  named  Stewart,  seven 
years  old.  In  all  his  business  enterprises  Mr. 
Leggat  has  been  eminently  successful,  but  he  has 
well  deserved  his  success,  having  achieved  it  by  his 
own  efforts  and  native  abilities.    The  latter  are  of 
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a  high  order  and  would  have  brought  him  success 
and  distinction  in  any  environment,  he  being  one 
of  the  masterful  spirits  who  command  circum- 
stances to  their  uses  and  make  conditions  their  will- 
ing servitors. 


PETER  LEVENGOOD,  a  popular  and  pros- 
perous ranchman  near  Anaconda,  was  born  in 
Pendleton  county,  Ky.,  December  17,  1832.  His 
father,  also  named  Peter,  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  grew  up  in  that  old  state,  but  migrated 
to  Kentucky  when  quite  a  young  man,  making 
the  trip  on  a  flat  boat.  On  his  arrival  he  lived 
for  a  time  in  a  fort  near  where  the  city  of  Lex- 
ington now  stands.  This  precaution  was  necessary 
because  of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians  who  were 
numerous  in  that  locality.  He  married  Cathar- 
ine Orr,  daughter  of  a  family  of  old  settlers  in 
Kentucky,  and  became  the  parents  of  seven  chil- 
dren, Peter  being  the  fourth.  The  school  facilities 
of  that  early  day  were  somewhat  primitive,  but 
such  as  they  were  he  had  full  benefit  of  them.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  district  to  take  up  a 
subscription  among  the  residents  for  enough  to 
pay  a  teacher  for  the  winter  months,  the  boys  and 
girls  working  on  the  farms  during  the  summer. 
The  beneficiaries  of  these  subscription  schools 
had  good  times,  to  which  they  now  look  back 
with  many  pleasurable  emotions.  Out  of  them 
came  not  only  the  bone  and  sinew  which  built 
up  the  country,  but  from  time  to  time,  some  live 
spark  from  the  altar  of  genius — a  prophet  and 
leader  among  men,  who  gave  distinction  to  his 
neighborhood  and  reflected  credit  on  his  training 
and  sturdy  associates. 

In  1859  Mr.  Levengood  removed  from  Kentucky 
to  Scotland  county.  Mo.,  and  three  years  later  to 
VanBuren  county,  Iowa.  In  the  spring  of  1864, 
longing  for  the  frontier  again,  he  started  with  a 
train  of  ox  teams  for  Montana,  coming  by  the 
north  side  of  the  Platte  river,  and  reaching  Vir- 
ginia City  via  the  Bridger  route,  encountering 
many  dangers  from  hostile  Indians,  who  fired  upon 
the  party  at  times,  and  enduring  the  many  hard- 
ships incident  to  such  a  trip.  He  divided  his  first 
year  in  the  territory  between  mining  and  running 
a  sawmill  in  Ruby  valley.  In  June,  1865,  he  re- 
moved to  Silver  Bow  and  mined  there  and  in 
French  gulch.  He  settled  upon  the  ranch  on 
which  he  now  lives  August  8,  1867.  His  wife, 
who  was  Elizabeth  McPherson,  of  Covington,  Ky., 


did  not  accompany  him  in  his  wanderings.  After 
his  locating  in  Montana  she  went  to  St.  Louis  and 
April  14  took  passage  on  a  steamboat  for  Fort 
P>enton,  where  she  arrived  July  i  and  was  met  by 
her  husband.  They  have  seven  children,  all  grown 
and  married.  Mr.  Levengood's  ranch  annually 
produces  large  crops  of  hay,  his  staple  product. 
The  property  was  formerly  a  cattle  ranch,  and  for 
years  was  the  stage  station  on  the  cable  road. 
It  now  consists  of  740  acres  and  is  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  The  owner  has  seen  the  surround- 
ing country  transformed  from  the  wilderness  to 
its  present  state  of  fruitfulness  and  beauty.  He 
witnessed  the  very  start  of  the  city  of  Anaconda, 
and  has  observed  with  interest  its  subsequent 
growth  and  progress.  All  his  family  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  the  Disciples.  In  politics 
he  is  a  Democrat,  ardently  desirous  of  the  success 
of  his  party,  but  taking  no  active  part  in  its  man- 
agement. He  has  never  held  office,  and  would  not 
accept  one  if  it  were  offered.  He  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  substantial  and  useful  citizens  of 
his   locality. 


THOMAS  LAVELL.— Push  and  pluck  will  tell 
in  the  battle  of  life  wherever  it  is  exercised,  and 
scarcely  any  environment  is  sufficiently  unfavorable 
to  keep  it  down.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
the  career  of  Thomas  Lavell,  of  Butte,  who  was 
born  near  Ottawa,  Canada,  December  14,  1853.  His 
parents  were  Thomas  and  Bridget  (Clififord)  Lavell, 
natives  of  Ireland,  who  came  to  America  when 
they  were  young  and  settled  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  Canada,  where  the  father  was  successfully 
engaged  in  farming  until  his  death  in  1872.  His 
widow  survived  him  twenty-five  years,  dying  at 
her  Canadian  home  in  1897. 

Mr.  Lavell  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Ot- 
tawa, remaining  at  home  until  he  was  twenty  years 
of  age,  assisting  on  the  farm.  In  1874  he  came 
to  Montana  and,  locating  at  Pioneer,  then  in  Deer 
Lodge  county,  passed  two  years  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness. In  1876  he  and  his  brother  Jeffrey  settled 
at  Butte  and  bought  out  the  firm  of  Murphy, 
Roach  &  Co.,  lumber  dealers,  and  successfully 
conducted  the  business  until  1895.  In  1885  they 
bought  the  Butte  Transfer  Company's  business 
of  Warfield  &  Hauser,  with  headquarters  at  122 
East  Park  street ;  and  from  that  time  Thomas 
had  charge  of  the  transfer  business  and  his  brother 
of  the  lumber  business  until  the  latter  was  sold  in 
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1895.  Then  Jeffrey  moved  to  Oregon,  and  Thomas 
continued  to  conduct  the  transfer  business,  in 
which  he  is  still  engaged,  having  now  the  most 
extensive  enterprises  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  In 
all  his  business  transactions  Mr.  Lavell  has  been 
prosperous.  He  has  accumulated  valuable  busi- 
ness and  residence  property  in  Butte,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  some  rich  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 
In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Democrat,  but  is  not 
an  active  partisan  or  ambitious  for  official  station. 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  Silver  Bow  Lodge 
of  Elks.  He  was  married  at  Wood  river,  Idaho, 
in  October,  1886,  to  Miss  Malissa  C.  Black,  a 
native  of  Missouri,  whose  parents  were  among  the 
early  settlers  of  that  state.  Five  children  have 
blessed  their  union:  Thomas  Eugene,  aged  four- 
teen ;  Agnes  Cecilia,  eleven  ;  Charles  Francis,  nine ; 
William  Bryan,  four;  and  Marie,  two  years.  Mr. 
Lavell  is  a  good  representative  citizen  and  a  fine 
example  of  the  prosperous  Montanian  who  has 
hewed  out  his  own  success  in  the  state.  His  busi- 
ness is  profitable,  his  standing  in  public  affairs  is 
deservedly  high,  his  social  position  is  assured  and 
his  family  is  interesting. 


OOLOMON  I.  LEVY.— So  great  and  so  far- 
vJ  reaching  was  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848,  that  every 
civilized  country  was  represented  in  the  crowds 
who  flocked  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific.  Even 
hapless  Poland  made  her  contribution  to  "The 
Forty-niners,"  a  band  of  hardy,  determined  men 
who  "crossed  the  plains"  in  1849,  heroically  brav- 
ing privation,  danger  and  death  in  the  hope  of 
securing  a  goodly  store  of  the  royal  metal.  Among 
this  adventurous  number  was  Samuel  Levy,  who, 
with  his  wife,  Eva  (Newfield)  Levy,  turned  eagerly 
from  the  dying  agonies  of  his  stricken  Poland  to 
the  rising  hopes  of  the  New  World.  He  began 
his  new  career  in  San  Francisco  as  a  merchant, 
was  attentive  to  business,  industrious,  thrifty  and 
careful  and  prospered  in  his  venture  for  nearly  a 
third  of  a  century,  until  he  died  in  1880. 

There  in  the  city  of  his  adoption  his  son,  Solomon 
Levy,  was  born  on  March  17,  1854,  and  there  he 
grew  to  manhood,  attending  the  public  schools 
and  finishing  his  education  at  a  good  commercial 
college.  After  leaving  this  college  he  worked  or 
pleasured  as  the  humor  seized  him  until  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  settled  down  to  regu- 


lar employment  in  the  candy  factory  of  Hass  & 
Gruenhagen,  of  San  Francisco,  having  previously 
learned  the  mechanical  part  of  the  business.  He 
remained  with  this  firm  eleven  years  and  then 
went  to  Plumas  county  and  obtained  employment 
with  Cohn  &  Levy,  in  a  general  store,  and  here  he 
remained  two  years  and  a  half.  From  there  he  went 
to  Woodland  in  Yolo  county,  Cal.,  and  worked 
for  a  year  for  A.  Marks  &  Co.  in  general  mer- 
chandising. Tiring  of  this,  he  returned  to  his  old 
home  at  San  Francisco,  but  a  few  months  later 
started  in  a  new  direction  and  arrived  at  Butte, 
Mont.,  about  1883.  That  town  has  been  his  home 
ever  since.  He  has  grown  with  its  growth,  and 
taken  part  in  its  affairs,  especially  as  a  conserva- 
tor of  the  peace,  in  a  way  that  has  made  him  one 
of  its  recognized  institutions.  In  1897  and  '98 
he  was  city  jailor  under  Mayor  Harrington,  in 
1900  deputy  sheriff  and  special  officer  for  the  Mon- 
tana state  base  ball  league,  and  again  in  1901  city 
jailor  of  Butte. 

He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  political 
affairs  and  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  workers  in 
Democratic  ranks.  He  is  an  active  and  zealous 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows in  both  the  lodge  and  the  encampment  and 
has  held  high  offices  in  them.  Mr.  Levy  was  mar- 
ried in  1887  to  Miss  Nellie  O'Dell,  a  daughter 
of  John  H.  O'Dell,  of  Canada.  They  have  two 
children,  David  V.  (who  died)  and  Annetta  Whit- 
ford.  Mr.  Levy  has  performed  his  offcial  duties 
with  fidelity  and  fairness  and  in  private  affairs  he 
has  been  square  and  upright  and  liberal  in  his 
dealings.  All  who  know  him  respect  him  as  a 
solid,  serviceable  citizen  of  integrity,  of  high  char- 
acter and  of  an  obliging  and  genial  disposition. 


I  RA  A.  LEIGHTON,  M.  D.,  one  of  the  repre- 
1  sentative  members  of  the  medical  profession 
in  Montana,  has  his  residence  and  central  field  of 
endeavor  in  Boulder,  Jefferson  county,  where  he 
is  successfully  engaged  as  a  physician  and  a  sur- 
geon. The  Doctor  is  a  native  of  Maine,  having 
been  born  in  Pittsfield,  on  March  8,  1859,  the 
son  of  Ira  and  Eunice  (Tibbetts)  Leighton,  both 
of  whom  were  born  and  reared  in  Maine,  where 
the  father  was  a  farmer.  Dr.  Leighton  secured 
his  preliminar}-  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  ^^'estbrook  Seminary,  where  he  was  fitted  for 
college  and  graduated  in  1880,  thereafter  contin- 
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uing  his  studies  for  one  year  in  Bates  College,  at 
Lewiston,  Me.  He  was  next  engaged  in  selling 
books  in  Illinois  for  about  a  year,  after  which  he 
went  to  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  continuing  his  studies  in 
the  literary  department  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan for  about  six  months,  when  he  matriculated 
in  the  medical  department  and,  after  completing 
the  prescribed  course,  being  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1885  and  receiving  his  degree  of  M.  D. 
His  standing  as  a  student  and  the  proficiency  he  had 
attained  are  indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  was 
chosen  out  of  a  class  of  nearly  seventy  members 
to  act  as  assistant  to  the  professor  of  surgery  in 
the  university,  and  he  remained  in  this  capacity 
until  his  graduation,  which  occurred  on  June  25, 
1885. 

Having  a  brother  in  Boulder,  Mont.,  he  was 
persuaded  to  come  to  that  city  and  establish  him- 
self there  as  a  physician.  He  arrived  in  Boulder 
on  July  2,  1885,  and  here  he  has  secured  a  prac- 
tice of  representative  character.  The  Doctor  has 
held  important  professional  positions,  serving  for 
about  nine  years  as  county  physician,  and  as  local 
surgeon  for  the  Northern  Pacific  and  also  for  the 
Great  Northern,  which  positions  he  still  holds, 
having  been  their  incumbent  for  eight  years.  In 
addition  he  is  medical  examiner  for  the  New  York 
Life,  the  Equitable,  the  Mutual  Life,  the  Bankers' 
Life  of  Des  Moines,  the  Masonic  Benefit  Associ- 
ation and  other  insurance  companies,  besides  of- 
ficiating in  a  similar  capacity  for  the  United  Work- 
men, the  Order  of  Pendo  and  the  Foresters.  He 
has  also  been  physician  at  Boulder  Hot  Springs 
since  1885.  Fraternally  the  Doctor  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order  and  the  Elks,  in  the  lat- 
ter belonging  to  Silver  Bow  Lodge  No.  240,  at 
Butte.  On  December  29,  1886,  Dr.  Leighton 
wedded  Miss  Cora  M.  Hartell,  born  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Susan  Hart- 
ell. Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leighton  occupy  a  prominent 
position  in  social  circles,  enjoying  an  unmistakable 
popularity. 


JAMES  M.  LEWIS. — The  grand  educational 
system  in  this  country  is  the  sheet-anchor  on 
which  the  ship  of  state  relies  with  hope  and  con- 
fidence. And  no  class  of  public  servants  through- 
out the  land  contribute  more  essentially  and  di- 
rectly to  the  common  weal  than  those  who  con- 
trol and  conduct  the  schools.  They  stand  at  the 
very  fountain-head  of  public  sentiment  in  its  forma- 


tive period,  and  thus  have  the  best  opportunity 
to  give  trend  and  tendency  to  its  expression.  Prof. 
James  M.  Lewis,  deputy  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  is  one  of  the  most  forceful,  fer- 
tile, diligent  and  studious  of  the  captains  who  com- 
mand the  army  of  educators  for  the  state  of  Mon- 
tana. He  is  a  native  of  the  little  town  of  Marion 
Centre,  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  June  6.  1863.  His 
parents  were  David  and  Elizabeth  (Griffith)  Lewis, 
natives  of  the  Keystone  state,  and  is  the  sixth 
of  their  twelve  children.  His  father  was  a  much 
esteemed  horticulturist  and  gardener,  whose 
grounds,  nurseries  and  greenhouses  proclaimed 
him  as  a  man  of  skill,  culture  and  taste  in  his 
business.  In  his  childhood  Prof.  Lewis  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Illinois,  and  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Albany  and  Mineral  Springs,  finish- 
ing his  course  at  the  Albany  high  school,  and  later 
securing  some  needed  special  training  at  the  North- 
ern Illinois  State  Normal  School  and  a  good  busi- 
ness college.  During  the  vacations  between  terms 
he  earned  the  necessary  means  of  defraying  his 
school  expenses  by  teaching  in  the  public  schools 
around  him.  This  business  he  continued  as  a 
regular  occupation  for  a  year  in  Illinois,  after 
leaving  school,  and  then  removed  to  Kansas,  lo- 
cating in  Sherman  county,  where  he  took  up 
homestead  and  timber  claims.  These  he  worked 
during  the  summer  and  taught  school  in  the  win- 
ter months.  Some  of  his  land  is  now  part  of  the 
townsite  of  Edson,  that  county.  From  there  he 
went  to  St.  Paul,  Neb.,  remaining  a  year  in  the 
interests  of  the  O.  E.  Williams  Publishing  Com- 
pany, at  Topeka.  Kan.  He  then  taught  school 
at  the  famous  Thunder  Point,  and  one  term  at  the 
Baliman  school  near  that  place.  In  March,  1892, 
he  came  to  Montana,  settHng  at  Columbia  Falls, 
where  he  was  principal  of  the  schools  for  nearly 
six  years,  in  the  meantime  studying  law  and 
conducting  a  profitable  insurance  business.  From 
Columbia  Falls  he  removed  to  Walkerville, 
a  short  distance  north  of  Butte,  and  engaged  in 
collecting,  but  continued  his  law  studies  with  an 
office  in  Butte.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
June,  1898,  and  was  at  once  appointed  justice  of 
the  peace  at  Walkerville  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and 
at  the  next  general  election  was  elected  to  the 
l^osition  for  a  full  term.  He  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  office  with  general  satisfaction  to  the  com- 
nninity  at  large,  meanwhile  practicing  law  as  there 
was  occasion.  Before  the  expiration  of  his  term 
he  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  deputy  super- 
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iiitendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  state,  an 
office  which  he  now  fills  (1901)  with  credit  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  schools.  He  took 
up  his  residence  in  Helena  in  January,  1901,  hav- 
ing a  home  of  his  own  in  the  city,  as  well  as  two 
in  Butte. 

Although  originally  a  Republican,  since  com- 
ing to  Montana  he  has  affiliated  with  the  People's 
party,  and  was  elected  on  the  ticket  of  that  party 
to  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace.  He  was  the 
nominee  of  that  organization  for  representative 
from  Flathead  county  in  1896,  but  was  not  elected. 
In  1900  he  was  nominated  by  the  People's  party  for 
the  office  of  state  superintendent  and  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  Democrats ;  but  for  reasons  which 
seemed  to  him  good  and  sufficient  he  withdrew 
from  the  ticket.  In  fraternal  relations  he  belongs 
to  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
ihe  Knights  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  In  the  last  he  is  a  charter 
member  of  his  lodge.  His  religious  affiliations  are 
with  the  Methodist  church. 

I'rof.  Lewis  was  married  August  9,  t888,  at  Ed- 
son,  Kan.,  to  Miss  Nora  Harris,  a  daughter  of 
Alljert  and  Laura  Harris.  Her  father  is  a  pros- 
perous farmer,  and  she  was  a  classmate  of  Mr. 
Lewis  at  school  and  a  graduate  of  the  same  in- 
stitution. They  have  two  children:  Inez  L., 
twelve  years  old,  and  Duane  K.,  ten.  In  con- 
nection with  the  accomplished  and  energetic  chief 
of  the  department  in  which  he  is  laboring  for  the 
common  good,  Prof.  Lewis  is  doing  excellent  work 
in  raising  the  standard  and  increasing  the  efficiency 
lit  the  schools,  elevating  the  morale,  unifying  the 
efforts  of  the  teaching  corps  and  broadening  and 
intensifying  public  sentiment  in  behalf  of  the  en- 
tire school  system. 


BERT  LISH,  the  subject  of  the  following  bio- 
graphical sketch,  is  a  young  man  whose  suc- 
cess in  the  cattle  business  in  Montana  is  indeed 
notewortli).  His  present  residence  is  at  Ovando, 
I'owell  county,  where  he  has  a  fine  ranch  in  the 
Cottonwood  valley. 

He  is  a  westerner  by  Ijirth.  having  first  seen  the 
light  of  day  in  Riverside,  Cal.,  in  1872.  He  is  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Frank  Nelson  and  Mrs.  Slocuni, 
sketches  of  whom  appear  in  another  portion  of 
this  work,  together  with  the  ancestry  of  Mr.  Lish. 
In   1872,  at  the  age  of  six  years,  young  Lish  left 


the  Golden  state  in  company  with  his  father  and 
the  family.  The  entire  force  made  quite  a  large 
party  and  they  traveled  with  ox  teams  through  .Ari- 
zona, Nevada  and  Utah.  In  the  latter  territorv 
the  family  lived  for  some  time,  but  again  took  up 
the  line  of  march  and  journeyed  through  Idaho. 
They  encountered  many  stirring  events  during 
their  prolonged  pilgrimage,  passed  through  quite 
a  number  of  exciting  experiences  and  finally  lo- 
cated in  Missoula  county,  Mont.  It  might  be 
said  that  Mr.  Lish  was  practically  raised  in  Mis- 
soula county,  where  he  received  a  common  school 
education  in  the  schools  of  that  locality.  In  1900 
he  came  to  his  present  residence  in  Powell  county, 
at  that  period  known  as  Deer  Lodge,  and  is  most 
comfortably  situated  upon  a  splendid  cattle  ranch 
and  surrounded  with  all  the  conveniences  for  a  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  the  business  in  which  he 
has  already  achieved  considerable  prosperity.  The 
property  includes  240  acres,  and  he  devotes  his 
attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  hay,  etc. 
Although  a  young  man  Mr.  Lish  has  had  varied 
and  practical  experience  in  the  business  of  farm- 
ing and  stockraising,  and  his  success  will  war- 
rant its  pursuit  as  a  life  occupation.  Mr.  Lish 
was  married  to  Miss  Elsie  Woodman,  a  native  of 
Missoula,  Mont.  To  them  have  been  born  two 
children,  Ethel  Irene  and  Elsa  Edna  Lish. 


T  OHN  F.  LOCKE.— One  of  the  extensive  farm- 
J  ers  and  stockgrowers  of  Park  county,  where 
he  is  recognized  as  a  representative  man,  Mr. 
Locke  has  conducted  operations  with  signal  dis- 
cretion and  ability,  and  his  success  has  been  a 
due  reward  for  his  well  directed  efforts.  He  was 
born  in  Morgan  county,  Ky.,  on  October  16,  1847, 
the  son  of  James  A.  and  Malinda  A.  (Buchanan) 
Locke,  natives  of  South  Carolina  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. In  the  early  'fifties  James  A.  Locke  re- 
moved to  Illinois,  where  he  carried  on  farming 
two  years,  after  which  he  continued  this  pursuit 
in  Iowa  for  seven  years,  after  which  he  resided  in 
Bourbon  county,  Kan.,  for  two  years,  then,  in  1838. 
disposing  of  his  interests  he  returned  to  Iowa  and 
remained  until  1890,  when  he  located  in  Nebraska, 
where  he  died  on  September  12,  1900,  at  the  ven- 
erable age  of  eighty-two  years.  His  wife  passed 
away  while  they  were  residing  in  Iowa. 

John    F.    Locke    continued    his    studies    in    the 
schools  of  Iowa   until  he   was   nineteen,  when  he 
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learned  the  milling  trade  in  Prairie  City,  to  which 
he  gave  his  time  for  about  fourteen  years.  He 
then  journeyed  to  Montana,  making  the  trip  over- 
land from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  The  party  was  sev- 
eral times  the  object  of  Indian  bullets,  but  no 
injury  resuUed.  Mr.  Locke  arrived  at  the  Crow 
agency  in  December,  1873,  and  after  remaining 
there  until  spring,  was  thereafter  a  prospector  for 
about  three  years,  during  this  time  sinking  the 
first  hole  on  the  Hidden  Treasure  property,  secur- 
ing excellent  prospects,  but  not  being  able  to  de- 
velop them,  as  the  property  was  on  the  Crow 
reservation.  After  his  mining  experience  Mr. 
Locke  located  at  Bozeman,  where  he  was  engaged 
in  milling  for  two  years,  and  then  took  up  freight- 
ing, to  which  he  devoted  his  attention  until  1882, 
then  securing  the  contract  for  teaming  and  re- 
moving the  dirt  from  the  Bozeman  tunnel,  being 
associated  in  this  with  John  F.  Work.  They 
realized  excellent  profits  and  after  the  completion 
of  their  contract  continued  their  partnership  alli- 
ance, taking  up  land  on  the  Yellowstone  river  in 
the  vicinity  of  Elton.  Park  county,  the  ranch  prop- 
erty now  comprising  about  1,500  acres.  Mr.  Work 
sold  his  interests  in  1893  to  Kermode  &  Davis, 
the  former  of  whom  purchased  Davis's  interests 
in  1900,  so  that  in  about  600  acres  Mr.  Locke  has 
now  joint  ownership  with  William  R.  Kermode, 
to  whom  individual  reference  is  made  on  other 
pages  of  this  work. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Locke  gave  especial  attention 
to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  having  had 
fully  600  cattle  and  300  horses,  but  of  late  he 
has  changed  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  relegating 
the  other  lines  to  a  secondary  position.  He  is 
very  enthusiastic  concerning  sheepgrovving,  is  giv- 
ing the  industry  a  careful  study,  his  bands  of  sheep 
varying  from  3,000  to  10,000  head,  while  at  the 
time  of  this  writing  he  has  on  his  ranch 
more  than  6,000  head.  He  also  raises  large 
crops  of  hay  and  alfalfa,  having  a  system- 
atic irrigation  system  by  which  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  may  be  placed  on  all  the 
bottom  land  of  his  ranch.  This  is  brought  from 
Mission  creek  by  a  ditch  four  and  one-half  miles 
in  length,  which  carries  1,250  inches.  Mr.  Locke 
is  a  loyal  Republican  and,  while  not  an  aspirant 
for  office,  he  has  served  for  many  years  as  school 
trustee  and  maintains  a  deep  interest  in  edu- 
cational work  and  all  that  tends  to  advance  the 
community.  He  is  identified  with  ancient-craft 
Masonrv,  having  taken  the  master's  degree.     On 


October  2,  1881,  Mr.  Locke  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  FideHa  A.  Stone,  born  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  daughter  of  Richard  M.  and  Ellen 
(Hayes)  Stone,  natives  of  Virginia  and  Indiana, 
and  who  are  now  residents  of  Bruneau  valley, 
Idaho.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Locke  have  six  children, 
Jerome  G.,  a  student  in  the  State  L'niversity  at 
Bozeman;  Roneta,  attending  the  Livingston  high 
school,  and  Irene,  Herbert,  Leoda  and  Esther,  all 
students  of  the  Livingston  public  schools. 


ANDREW  LOGAN.— Practical  industry  wisely 
and  vigorously  appHed  never  fails  of  success, 
for  the  greatest  results  in  life  are  usually  attained 
by  simple  means  and  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
qualities  of  common  sense  and  perseverance.  The 
every-day  life,  with  its  cares,  necessities  and  duties, 
affords  ample  opportunity  for  the  acquiring  of  ex- 
perience of  the  best  kind.  In  this  field  of  daily  ac- 
tivity Mr.  Logan  has  won  success,  having  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  honest  toil,  and 
through  this  medium  he  has  won  a  place  among  the 
representative  business  men  of  the  city  of  Mis- 
soula, of  which  he  served  as  mayor  from  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  to  May,  1 90 1,  while  he  still  devotes  his 
attention  to  his  sturdy  trade  as  a  blacksmith.  He 
has  been  honored  with  public  offices  of  local  dis- 
tinction, has  marked  precedence  in  several  frater- 
nal orders,  and  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  consider- 
ation in  this  work.  In  the  beautiful  city  of  Troy, 
N.  Y.,  on  the  picturesque  old  Hudson  river,  An- 
drew Logan  was  born  on  March  14,  1856,  the  son 
of  William  A.  and  Jane  R.  (Ferguson)  Logan, 
natives  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  father  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  when  seventeen  years 
of  age,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  located  in  Troy, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  dying  in 
1888.  There  was  solemnized  his  marriage  to  Miss 
Jane  Ferguson,  and  of  their  children  three  sons 
and  three  daughters  are  still  living,  of  whom  An- 
drew and  his  brother,  William  J.,  and  sister,  Mar- 
gurett,  are  residents  of  Missoula. 

Andrew  Logan  in  his  native  city  and  in  its 
public  schools  secured  an  excellent  educational 
training  ]irior  to  taking  up  the  active  duties  of 
life,  which  he  did  by  learning  the  blacksmith  trade, 
to  which  he  has  ever  since  devoted  his  attention. 
In  1877,  wlien  he  attained  his  legal  majority,  he 
left  Tro\-  and   came  to   Bismarck,   N.   D.,  where 
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he  was  employed  at  his  trade  on  the  steamboats 
running  on  the  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  rivers. 
In  the  following  year  he  came  to  Missoula,  of 
which  he  may  be  justly  termed  a  pioneer.  After 
working  for  a  time  at  his  trade  in  an  individual 
way,  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  government 
at  Fort  Missoula  for  four  years,  but  in  1882  he 
returned  to  Missoula  city,  where  he  opened  a 
blacksmith  shop,  which  he  has  conducted  consecu- 
tively to  the  present  time,  also  doing  carriage  and 
wagon  work  in  connection.  His  high  work- 
manship and  personal  popularity  have  secured 
and  retained  to  him  a  representative  patron- 
age, and  the  enterprise  has  been  successful  from 
the  start. 

Mr.  Logan  first  figured  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic office  in  1888,  when  he  was  elected  alderman 
from  the  first  ward  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Later 
he  was  elected  justice  of  the  peace,  m  which  capac- 
ity he  served  two  years,  while  in  1889  he  was  chosen 
public  administrator,  subsequently  being  again 
elected  justice  of  the  peace,  which  office  he  held 
until  1896.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  United 
States  commissioner,  in  which  capacity  he  served 
six  years,  and  in  1899  he  was  again  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  first  ward  on  the  board  of  aldermen, 
being  chosen  president  of  that  body,  while  upon 
the  resignation  of  Mayor  Webster  the  council 
elected  him  to  the  chief  executive  office  of  the 
municipality,  and  he  served  as  mayor  until  May, 
1901.  In  these  various  positions  of  trust  and 
responsibility  Mr.  Logan  has  ever  shown  a  marked 
appreciation  of  the  duties  involved,  and  has  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  each  with  a  rugged  hon- 
esty of  purpose  which  has  conserved  the  public 
interests.  In  politics  he  has  given  an  unswerv- 
ing allegiance  to  the  Republican  party,  and  worked 
actively  as  a  member  of  its  county  central  com- 
mittee and  otherwise  been  an  active  factor  in  the 
cause.  Fraternally  Mr.  Logan  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows,  of  which  he  was  grand  master  of  the 
Montana  grand  lodge  in  1889,  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  of  which  he  is  now 
grand  master  workman  of  the  state,  succeeding 
George  Young.  In  1880  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Logan  to  Miss  May  Ford,  who  was 
born  in  Michigan.  They  have  four  children,  Will- 
iam A.,  Bertha  A.,  Elva  A.  and  Claude  G.  The 
family  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  social 
circles  of  Missoula,  where  they  are  held  in  the 
highest  esteem. 


MORTIMER  H.  LOTT.— No  state  in  the  Union 
can  boast  of  a  more  heroic  band  of  pioneers 
than  can  Montana.  Their  privations,  hardships 
and  earnest  labors  have  resulted  in  establishing 
one  of  the  foremost  commonwealths  of  the  great 
west.  They  laid  the  foundation  for  its  present  pros- 
perity. Their  indefatigable  efforts  and  sterling 
characters  were  the  building  stones.  Judge  Lott 
is  one  of  those  who  came  to  Montana  when  civ- 
ilization had  a  most  precarious  foothold,  and  here 
he  had  been  conspicuously  identified  with  the  in- 
dustrial and  social  life  of  the  territory  and  state. 
He  is  today  one  of  the  venerable  citizens  of  Twin 
Bridges,  Madison  county,  which  was  founded  by 
him  and  his  brother  John.  (See  sketch  elsewhere 
in  this  volume.)  In  the  county  and  state  Judge 
Lott  is  worthy  of  the  esteem  accorded  him. 

Judge  Lott  is  a  native  of  Pennsylvania  and  was 
born  at  Lottsville,  Warren  county,  on  the  25th  of 
December,  1827.  His  father,  Hewlett  Lott,  was 
born  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  whence  he  removed 
to  Pennsylvania  in  the  year  181 4,  in  company  with 
his  father,  Harmonous  Lott,  and  they  were  found- 
ers of  the  town  of  Lottsville.  The  ancestors  came 
from  Holland  to  America  during  the  Colonial 
period,  settling  at  what  was  then  New  Amster- 
dam. Hewlett  Lott  was  both  a  farmer  and  a 
lumberman.  He  was  an  old-line  Whig,  and  a  com- 
municant of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Pos- 
sessing a  strong  mentality  and  force  of  character, 
his  life  was  unblemished.  Mortimer  H.  Lott,  after 
attendance  at  the  public  school,  completed  his 
studies  at  the  noted  Fredonia  Academy  at  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.,  leaving  that  school  in  1852.  From 
that  time  until  1857  he  engaged  in  the  work  of 
the  parental  farmstead,  then  he  went  forth  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  west.  He  started  for  Minne- 
sota, but  upon  arriving  at  West  Union,  Fayette 
county,  Iowa,  in  April,  1857,  he  changed  his  plans, 
and  purchasing  two  horses  and  a  wagon,  and  with 
his  brother  John  proceeded  to  Marshall  county, 
Kan.,  where  they  arrived  in  August  and  located. 
They,  however,  continued  their  trip,  selecting  lands 
to  locate  and  enter,  and  traveled  most  of  the  sea- 
son through  Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Missouri. 
They  went  east  to  pass  the  winter,  returning  to 
their  Kansas  ranch  in  the  spring  of  1858.  Judge 
Lott  remained  there  until  i860,  when  he  made 
the  overland  trip  with  horses  and  sulky,  to  Denver. 
Colo.,  while  his  four  companions  traveled  on  horse- 
back. On  this  sulky  was  carried  the  entire  camp 
outfit.     These  companions  were  all  men  who  had 
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been  employed  on  our  subject's  Kansas  ranch. 
While  en  route  they  met  fully  10,000  Ute  Indians 
in  one  body,  but  they  were  friendly.  Arriving 
in  Denver  in  June,  i860,  Judge  Lott  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia gulch,  where  he  engaged  in  placer  mining 
until  fall,  when  he  took  a  prospecting  tour  through 
New  Mexico,  going  thoroughly  through  the  ter- 
ritory and  returning  to  California  gulch  the  next 
July.  With  eleven  companies,  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  he  started  for  Montana.  On  reaching  Fort 
Lemhi,  on  Salmon  river,  he  began  prospecting 
for  gold,  discovering  the  precious  metal  on  the 
Big  Hole  basin,  on  a  branch  of  Big  Hole  river, 
I'ioneer  gulch,  and  there  gave  his  attention  to 
mining  until  fall.  He  then  went  to  Utah  for  pro- 
visions and  returned  to  Bannack.  He  mined  at 
Bannack  until  July,  1863,  purchasing  several 
claims,  some  of  which  were  very  productive,  the 
richest,  located  on  Jimmy's  bar,  having  yielded 
$1,400  from  the  sluice  box  in  a  single  day  and  an 
equal  amount  from  one  pan  on  the  same  day. 
Leaving  Bannack  in  July,  Judge  Lott  with  his 
brother  John,  as  Lott  Brothers,  located  in  Nevada 
City,  where  he  opened  a  general  store,  John  Lott 
having  arrived  in  Montana  in  the  fall  of  1863.  This 
firm  had  the  only  safe  then  in  Nevada  City  and  it 
was  made  the  depository  of  large  amounts  of  gold 
dust.  The  road  agents,  then  menacing  life  and 
property  on  every  side,  often  threatened  to  rob  the' 
store,  and  for  this  reason  Judge  Lott  slept  in  the 
building.  He  was  present  at  the  hanging  by  the 
vigilance  committee  of  the  notorious  outlaw, 
George  Ives,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  road  agents. 
In  the  spring  of  1865  Judge  Lott  came  to  Twin 
Bridges,  Madison  county,  building  the  first  house 
at  this  point  and  acquired  a  large  amount  of  land 
on  tlie  two  rivers.  The  store  building  of  Lott 
Brothers  was  removed  from  Nevada  City  to  Twin 
Bridges  and  was  here  used  as  a  general  store  for 
many  years,  these  two  buildings  being  the  nucleus 
of  the  present  thriving  village.  The  brothers  owned 
a  tract  three  miles  square,  including  the  town 
site,  and  they  gave  away  lots  to  encourage  set- 
tlement and  building.  Thus  the  brothers  were 
the  founders  of  Twin  Bridges,  which  was  laid 
out  and  platted  in  1890.  !n  1867  Mr.  Lott  and  his 
Ijrother  constructed  two  liridges,  one  across  the 
Beaverhead,  the  over  over  the  Big  Hole  river. 
They  also  built  a  bridge  over  the  Beaverhead  at 
the  Point  of  Rocks,  about  fifteen  miles  above. 
They  also  constructed  roads,  spending  thousands 
of  dollars  in  developing.     Twin  Bridges  took  its 


name  from  the  two  bridges  spoken  of.  The  broth- 
ers have  contributed  much  for  the  advancement 
of  the  community.  Forty-five  acres  adjoining  the 
town  were  donated  for  fair  grounds  and  race 
track.  One  hundred  acres  were  donated  for  the 
State  Orphan  Home,  etc.  Judge  Lott  has  ever 
maintained  a  lively  interest  in  the  public  welfare, 
and  to  him  is  due  all  honor  for  the  part  he  has 
taken  in  the  development  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  is  a  pronounced  Republican  and  as  such  he 
served  for  years  as  judge  of  probate  of  Madison 
county.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Ma- 
sonic order  as  member  of  Westgate  Lodge  No. 
27,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  of  Virginia  City  Chapter 
No.  I,  R.  A.  M.,  of  Virginia  City.  He  is  past 
master  of  his  lodge  and  has  often  been  its  repre- 
sentative in  the  grand  lodge.  On  May  20,  1880, 
at  Twin  Bridges,  Judge  Lott  was  united  in  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Melvina  Carson,  who  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania,  whence  she  accompanied  her  par- 
ents on  removal  to  Iowa,  where  she  was  prin- 
cipally reared  and  educated.  She  was  a  success- 
ful school  teacher,  and  came  to  Twin  Bridges  to 
follow  her  profession.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Lott  have 
two  children,  namely:  Marie  E.  and  Mortimer 
T.  Lott. 


JOHN  S.  LOTT.— On  other  pages  of  this  work 
will  be  found  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Judge  Morti- 
mer H.  Lott,  a  brother  of  John  S.  Lott,  and  in  that 
will  be  found  adequate  details  as  to  the  family 
genealogy,  while  the  two  brothers,  sterling  pion- 
eers and  prominent  citizens  of  Montana,  have 
been  so  closely  associated  in  many  of  their  enter- 
prises and  operations  that  a  segregation  of  their 
business  records  is  almost  impossible,  and  we 
have  deemed  it  best  to  refer  the  reader  to  the 
sketch  of  Judge  Lott. 

John  S.  Lott  was  born  at  Lottsville,  Pa.,  on  the 
25th  of  November,  1830,  the  son  of  Hewlett  Lott. 
Such  educational  advantages  as  were  afforded 
by  the  public  schools  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Lott 
in  his  youth,  and  to  fit  himself  to  properly  assume 
the  practical  responsibilities  of  hfe  he  learned  the 
trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner.  After  learning  his 
trade  he  worked  at  it  for  a  number  of  years  in 
his  native  state.  He  accompanied  his  brother. 
Mortimer  H.,  to  Kansas  in  1857,  and  the  two 
became  the  owners  of  a  ranch  in  Marshall  county, 
that  state.  Judge  Lott  went  to  Colorado  in  i860, 
and  in  1863  John  made  the  trip  to  Montana  in  an 
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old-time  Concord  coach  drawn  by  six  horses  and 
laden  with  general  merchandise.  In  their  train 
was  also  a  bull  team  of  five  head  and  one  buffalo, 
which  had  been  broken  and  did  effective  work. 
They  had  also  a  team  of  six  cows,  which  drew  a 
portion  of  the  merchandise.  This  buffalo  was 
perhaps  the  first  one  ever  successfully  trained  for 
driving  and  draught  purposes.  Mr.  Lott  purchased 
the  animal  at  Fort  Kearney,  where  it  had  been 
left  by  the  original  owner.  While  residing  in 
Kansas  our  subject  also  bought  a  team  of  elks, 
which  he  broke  and  used  for  driving,  though  they 
we're  never  exactly  satisfactory  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den. He  kept  them  two  years,  and  upon  coming 
to  Montana  left  them  with  Maj.  Hook,  on  Green 
river.  At  Fort  Laramie,  while  en  route  to  Mon- 
tana in  1863,  Mr.  Lott  drove  his  singular  team  of 
five  bulls  and  one  buffalo  through  a  camp  of 
fully  2,000  Sioux  Indians,  who  had  encamped  there 
to  wait  for  government  supplies.  He  had  been 
strenuously  urged  not  to  make  the  attempt,  as 
the  Indians  would  make  vigorous  objection,  but 
he  was  not  alarmed  and  was  successful  in  passing 
through  and  continuing  his  journey.  The  buffalo 
gave  excellent  service,  but  was  killed  by  a 
young  Mormon  at  Three  Crossings,  the  miscreant 
claiming  that  it  was  a  wild  animal  and  that  any- 
one had  a  perfect  right  to  kill  it.  Three  Crossings 
was  under  government  control,  and  Mr.  Lott  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  commanding  officer  to 
arrest  the  Mormon,  but  the  official  considered  that 
this  would  be  beyond  his  authority  and  refused 
to  comply  with  the  request.  Mr.  Lott  purchased 
a  bull  to  take  the  place  of  the  buffalo,  proceeded 
on  his  way,  and  finally  arrived  in  Nevada  City. 
Here  he  and  his  brother  disposed  of  a  portion  of 
their  merchandise,  then  purchased  a  store  already 
established  at  that  point,  and  continued  in  merchan- 
dising for  a  number  of  years. 

Within  a  year  of  his  arrival  in  Montana  Mr.  Lott 
was  prominently  concerned  in  the  organization  of 
the  vigilance  committee,  and  was  captain  of  one 
of  the  companies,  and  also  treasurer  of  the  entire 
organization.  Upon  him  devolved  the  duty  of 
drawing  up  the  oath  subscribed  to  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
vigorous  members  of  this  wonderful  organiza- 
tion, through  whose  efforts  Montana  was  finally 
freed  from  the  desperate  characters  whose  pres- 
ence was  a  constant  menace  to  life  and  property. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  jury  before  whom  was 
conducted  the  trial  of  one   of  the   leading  ones. 


the  notorious  outlaw,  George  Ives,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  his  execution.  The  oath  taken  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  was  drawn  up  in  Lott 
Brothers  store  and  there  signed  by  the  twenty- 
four  men  who  pursued  and  captured  Ives.  This 
renegade  was  brought  to  Nevada  City  after  his 
capture,  and  he  pleaded  that  he  might  be  taken 
to  Virginia  City  for  trial.  As  the  headquarters 
of  the  road  agents  was  in  that  place  he  thought 
that  he  would  there  secure  help  from  his  friends. 
The  Nevada  City  men  thoroughly  understood  the 
motive  which  prompted  the  request,  and  when  a 
large  party  of  men  came  from  Virginia  City  and 
urged  that  Ives  be  taken  there,  the  captors  claimed 
him  as  their  prisoner  and  refused  to  permit  bim 
to  be  taken  from  Nevada  City.  Judge  Lott,  brother 
of  our  subject,  mounted  a  pile  of  lumber  near  their 
store  before  the  collected  people  and  made  a 
motion  to  have  the  prisoner  retained  in  Nevada 
City,  and  this  was  carried.  As  the  town  had  no 
jail  Ives  was  held  in  duress  in  Lott  Brothers' 
store  for  two  nights  and  one  day.  When  the  trial 
came,  Virginia  City  men  demanded  that  twelve 
of  their  number  be  permitted  to  sit  on  the  jury 
of  twenty-four  members,  but  this  demand  like- 
wise was  refused.  In  neither  of  the  towns  could 
be  found  a  lawyer  intrepid  enough  to  prosecute 
the  prisoner.  This  duty  was  accepted  by  Col. 
W.  F.  Sanders,  who  was  then  residing  in  Bannack 
and  is  now  one  of  the  distinguished  citizens  of 
Helena  and  one  of  the  most  highly  honored  pio- 
neers of  the  state.  The  trial  was  conducted  before 
Judge  Byam,  in  Nevada  City,  and  the  prisoner 
convicted  and  hung. 

In  regard  to  the  removal  of  the  Lott  brothers 
to  Twin  Bridges  sufficient  mention  will  be  found  in 
the  sketch  of  Judge  Lott.  The  "twin  bridges"' 
erected  by  the  brothers  were  in  use  for  twenty 
years.  Mr.  John  S.  Lott,  who  now  gives  his  atten- 
tion to  mechanical  work  and  to  farming,  has 
ever  maintained  a  deep  concern  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  the  welfare  and  material  progress  of  the 
town  which  he  assisted  in  founding,  and  is  honored 
as  a  pioneer  and  sterling  citizen.  He  was  never 
married. 

In  politics  Mr.  Lott  is  a  free-trade  Republi- 
can. He  is  endowed  with  a  vigorous  mentality  and 
mature  judgment,  and  signally  independent  in 
thought  and  action,  and  is  able  to  defend 
any  position  he  takes.  He  has  a  distinct  rever- 
ence for  the  truly  spiritual  entities,  but  subscribes 
to    no    dogmas    or   creeds.     Mr.  Lott  was  the. first 
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auditor  of  the  territory  of  Montana,  appointed 
by  Gov.  Edgerton  and  confirmed  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  in  this  capacity  he  served  two  terms. 


JAMES  H.  LYONS.— At  the  confluence  of  Mill 
creek  and  Yellowstone  river,  in  Park  county, 
is  located  the  fine  ranch  of  Mr.  Lyons  and  there 
he  is  successfully  engaged  in  raising  cattle  and 
conducting  a  dairy.  He  was  born  in  Tioga  county, 
N.  Y.,  on  April  4,  1856,  the  son  of  Justus  C.  and 
Amanda  B.  (Southwick)  Lyons,  natives  of  Tioga 
and  Orange  counties,  N.  Y.,  who  had  six  sons  and 
two  daughters.  His  paternal  grandparents  were 
Henry  and  Sarah  (Dean)  Lyons,  both  born  in 
Tioga  county,  where  the  former  died  in  1898  at  the 
venerable  age  of  ninety-eight  years.  The  great- 
grandfather, Jesse  Lyons,  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, emigrated  to  x\merica  in  the  early  Colonial 
days,  establishing  his  home  in  New  York  city, 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Trinity  church.  Justus  C. 
Lyons  removed  to  Wisconsin  in  1864  and  engaged 
in  farming  and  dairying  until  1883,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Montana  and  located  on  Mill  creek, 
where  he  is  still  livine:  on  his  ranch  :  his  wife,  how- 
ever, passed  away  in  1874. 

James  H.  Lyons  was  about  eight  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  removed  to  Wisconsin,  where 
he  attended  the  public  schools,  eventually  gradu- 
ating from  the  Fond  du  Lac  high  school  in  June, 
1877,  then  he  went  to  Norway,  Mich.,  and  was 
clerk  and  bookkeeper  in  a  hardware  establish- 
ment until  1883,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  first 
locating  in  Livingston  for  one  year,  engaged  in 
clerical  pursuits,  after  which  he  worked  mining 
property  in  Bear  gulch  for  two  years,  meeting 
with  fair  success.  He  then  removed  to  Cooke,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Park  county,  purchased  cows 
and  conducted  dairying  nearly  two  years,  passing 
the  winter  in  Horr,  and  then  coming  to  his  pres- 
ent location,  purchasing  the  Davis  sawmill  ranch, 
which  is  most  eligibly  located  and  has  an  area  of 
800  acres.  Here  he  is  extensively  engaged  in 
raising  cattle,  giving  preference  to  the  shorthorn 
type  and  having  on  hand  from  100  to  150  head, 
where  he  also  conducts  a  successful  business  in 
dairying. 

He  is  energetic  and  progressive,  and  is  highly 
honored  in  the  community.  He  has  just  com- 
pleted a  modern  house  on  his  ranch  and  a  large 
barn,  sparing  no  efTort  to  make  the  place  one  of  the 


best  in  the  locality.  He  gives  his  support  to  the 
Socialist  party,  and  was  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  for  many  years,  while  fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America. 
On  June  i,  1883,  was  solemnized  the  marriage 
of  Mr.  Lyons  and  Miss  Ernestine  Wellnitz,  born 
in  Buchue,  Germany,  where  the  family  has  been 
established  for  many  generations,  and  the  daughter 
of  Fred  Wellnitz.  He  emigrated  to  America  in 
1878  and  located  near  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  where 
he  died  in  1882,  and  the  mother  still  resides.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lyons  have  three  children,  Earnest,  who 
was  a  student  in  the  Ruskin  College,  Tenn.,  and 
later  continued  his  studies  in  the  Georgia  college 
of  the  same  name,  and  Etta  and  Mertie,  students  in 
the  public  schools  of  Park  county.  The  children 
take  a  deep  interest  in  music,  much  to  the  grati- 
fication of  their  parents,  who  will  accord  them 
every  advantage  in  perfecting  them  in  this,  the 
most  beautiful  of  fine  arts. 


WILLIA:\I  B.  McADOW.— Among  the  pio- 
neers of  Montana  now  resident  of  Gallatin 
county  there  is  none  who  is  held  in  higher  esteem 
and  honor  than  Mr.  McAdow,  who  has  played  an 
important  part  in  furthering  the  progress  of  this 
section  of  the  state,  having  been  long  identified 
with  industrial  enterprises  of  importance  and  leav- 
ing the  impress  of  his  strong  personality  on  the 
community.  Mr.  McAdow  was  born  on  July  13, 
1840,  in  Platte  county.  Mo.,  the  son  of  Samuel 
and  Julia  (Bean)  McAdow,  both  Kentuckians,  who 
removed  to  Missouri  about  1837,  as  pioneers  of 
Platte  county.  Samuel  McAdow  was  one  of  the 
early  argonauts  who  went  to  California  during  the 
ever  memorable  gold  excitement.  While  return- 
ing from  the  New  Eldorado,  illness  overtook  him 
and  he  died  at  Panama  in  185 1,  aged  about  fifty- 
two  years.  His  widow  resided  on  the  homestead 
in  Missouri  until  her  death,  at  the  age  of  about 
sixty-six  years.  Of  their  nine  children,  seven  are 
yet  living.  The  paternal  grandparents  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Adow were  natives  of  Scotland,  whence  they  emi- 
grated to  .\merica  and  here  passed  the  remainder 
of  their  lives. 

William  B.  McAdow  was  reared  under  the  in- 
vigorating discipline  of  the  old  Missouri  home- 
stead, securing  his  early  education  in  the  district 
schools  and  supplementing  this  by  study  in  the 
Lexington  (Mo.)  College.    While  he  was  a  student 
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in  this  institution,  there  were  also  enrolled  two 
others,  who  subsequently  obtained  distinction  in 
Montana — William  Y.  Pemberton,  formerly  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Montana,  and  Ed- 
win W.  Toole,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Helena 
and  a  brother  of  the  present  governor  of  the  state. 
Mr.  McAdow  made  the  long  trip  across  the  plains 
to  Montana  in  1863,  having  previously  been  more 
or  less  involved  in  the  strenuous  controversies 
which  so  disrupted  Missouri  antecedent  to  and 
during  the  Civil  war.  On  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  to  Montana  ex-Gov.  Samuel  T.  Hauser 
and  the  well-known  statesman  and  pioneer,  James 
.Stuart,  were  members  of  his  party.  Arriving  at 
the  Stinking  Water  river  in  the  fall  of  1863,  he  was 
identified  with  mining  in  Alder  gulch  until  the  fall 
of  1864,  when  he  came  to  the  Gallatin  valley  and 
joined  his  brother  Perry,  who  had  come  to  Montana 
in  1 86 1  with  Maj.  Graham,  who  is  well  remembered 
by  old  timers. 

Perry  McAdow  was  born  in  Kentucky  on  July 
28,  1838,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  Florida.  The 
two  brothers  formed  a  partnership  which  contin- 
ued until  1879,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
consent.  Perry  McAdow  then  locating  in  Billings, 
where  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  The  brothers 
l)uilt  and  operated  the  first  grist  mill  in  the  Gal- 
latin valley,  erected  and  equipped  it  in  1865  near  the 
site  of  Bozeman.  After  the  partnership  ended  Wil- 
liam B.  McAdow  operated  this  mill  until  1883,  when 
he  disposed  of  it,  and  has  since  lived  comparatively 
retired  from  active  business,  though  maintaining 
personal  supervision  of  his  fine  ranch  property 
and  other  interests.  In  1864  he  entered  claim  to  a 
tract  of  land  which  comprises  a  portion  of  his  pres- 
ent farm,  and  is  located  less  than  one  mile  from 
Bozeman  postofiice,  while  the  local  station  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  is  located  on  the  place. 
Here  he  makes  his  home  in  a  fine  residence  and 
owning  300  acres,  all  under  most  effective  culti- 
vation. He  has  seen  and  passed  through  all 
phases  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  on  the  frontier, 
and  from  the  site  of  his  present  home  has  wit- 
nessed Bozeman  develop  from  a  cluster  of  two 
or  three  cabins  to  its  present  attractiveness  as  a 
thriving  Httle  city,  with  fine  streets,  beautiful  homes 
and  modern  improvements. 

His  first  house  in  this  locality  was  a  double  log- 
house,  each  being  about  12x14  feet  in  dimensions 
which  was  larger  and  more  pretentious  than  the 
majority  of  the  early  domiciles  in  this  locality,  as 
in  connection  with  his  farm  and  mill  work  he  was 


obliged  to  provide  accommodations  for  quite  a 
large  number  of  employes.  He  is  entitled  to  a 
tribute  as  having  been  one  of  the  founders  and 
l)uilders  of  the  great  state  of  Montana,  and  he  has 
ever  been  animated  by  that  spirit  of  honor  and 
that  inflexible  integrity  that  have  made  his  life 
true  in  all  its  relations  and  thus  insured  the  trust 
and  high  regard  of  his  fellowmen.  Such  men  be- 
come natural  leaders. 

In  national  politics  Mr.  McAdow  renders  a 
stanch  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  the 
first  presidential  vote  which  he  cast  was  deposited 
in  1892  for  Grover  Cleveland,  the  franchise  having 
been  previously  denied  to  residents  of  Montana  in 
the  presidential  elections,  as  she  was  not  then  a 
member  of  the  sisterhood  of  states.  On  local 
issues  he  maintains  an  independent  attitude,  vot- 
ing for  men  and  measures  rather  than  adhering  to 
strict  party  lines,  and  giving  support  to  whatever 
or  whomever  he  feels  will  best  serve  the  interests 
of  city,  county  or  state.  In  t868  he  was  elected  as- 
sessor of  Gallatin  county,  serving  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  The  family  are  members  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church,  and  are  prominent  in  the 
social  life  of  the  community,  the  beautiful  home 
l)cing  one  in  which  floats  an  atmosphere  of  re- 
finement and  culture.  On  August  28,  1873,  Mr. 
McAdow  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Florence 
\'.  Lamme,  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Achilles  Lamme. 
.She  was  born  in  De  Kalb,  Mo.,  on  August  7,  1853, 
and  they  have  two  children — Perry  L.,  born  July 
30,  1877,  a  talented  musician  who  is  now  prosecut- 
ing his  studies  in  the  east,  and  Louis  H.  was  born 
on  November  24,  1881,  a  student  in  the  military 
academy  at  Lexington,  A'a.  For  the  history  of 
Mrs.  McAdow's  family  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  sketch  of  her  brother,  E.  B.  Lamme,  appearing 
elsewhere  in  this  work. 


TERE]\IIAH  McCARTY.— The  claims  of  .\meri- 
J  can  citizenship  on  the  time  and  energies  of  a 
man  who  is  willing  and  able  to  serve  his  fellows 
arc  great  and  continuous,  for  we  are  living  in  an 
;:ge  which  gives  no  opportunities  to  laggards  and 
no  hope  of  advancement  except  to  the  industrious. 
Among  the  progressive  men  of  Montana  whose 
life-story  is  recorded  in  these  pages,  none  has  been 
busier,  none  more  versatile,  and  none  achieved  a 
more  distinctive  or  creditable  success  than  Jere- 
miah  McCartv.     He   was   born   in   St.    Lawrence 
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county,  N.  Y.,  May  29,  1853.  His  parents  were 
Jeremiah  and  Margaret  (Shinnick)  McCarty,  na- 
tives of  Ireland,,  who  came  to  America  in  1847. 
They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom 
our  subject  was  the  fourth.  He  was  educated  at 
the  public  schoools  and  an  excellent  academy  in 
his  native  county,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  began 
the  battle  of  life  for  himself  by  leaving  home  and 
working  for  a  short  time  on  some  public  buildings. 
He  next  secured  employment  from  a  waterworks 
company,  and  somewhat  later  for  another  at  St. 
Albans,  Vt.  After  that  he  worked  at  various 
places  in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  until 
1874,  when  he  made  his  way  to  California  and 
there  engaged  in  the  same  kind  of  work,  spending 
two  years  on  constructive  enterprises  in  Oakland. 
In  1876  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  at  Dia- 
mond City,  where  he  engaged  in  placer  mining 
for  a  year  and  then  removed  to  Virginia  City  and 
continued  operations  in  this  line  until  1879.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Butte,  and  after  working  at  quartz  mining  for  a 
time  he  began  contracting  for  the  construction  of 
sewers  and  other  public  improvements.  From 
1885  to  1891  he  conducted  a  successful  wholesale 
liquor  business.  In  1894  he  was  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  Texas,  spending  the  winters 
there  until  1897,  and  doing  some  leasing  in  Butte. 
This  last  venture  was  not  very  profitable,  and  he 
gave  it  up  in  the  winter  of  1897  and  went  to  Ross- 
land,  British  Columbia,  in  the  hope  of  getting  into 
some  profitable  mining  deals,  but  returned  to  the 
United  States  without  investing;  and  in  April  of  the 
year  last  named  was  elected  city  treasurer  of  Butte 
for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  at  the  end  of  the  term 
was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  While  he  was  thus 
serving  the  city  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  pass- 
age of  many  measures  of  importance  to  the  de- 
veloping interests  of  the  municipality.  Among 
those  to  whom  he  gave  his  persistent  personal  at- 
tention was  making  provision  for  more  water  for 
the  city's  use  by  the  Big  Hole  Water  Company; 
the  reduction  of  street  car  fares  to  five  cents  within 
the  city  limits ;  an  expansion  and  improvement  of 
the  city  sewer  system ;  the  filling  up  of  Missoula 
gulch,  thereby  connecting  and  vastly  improving 
four  streets  which  were  before  cut  apart  and  badly 
located  for  travel  and  building;  and  the  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  for  the  attendants  in  the  pub- 
lic library  from  nine  hours  to  eight.  When  he 
came  to  be  the  city's  executive  he  was  not  a 
stranger  to  its  needs  and  possibilities  for  advance- 


ment. He  has  served  as  a  member  of  its  board  of 
aldermen  from  1884  to  1886,  and  as  the  first  chief 
of  its  fire  department,  which  was  at  the  start  a  vol- 
unteer organization.  , 

Mr.  McCarty  was  married  September  21,  1899, 
to  Miss  Georgia  M.  McNeill,  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
and  daughter  of  August  D.  and  Emily  (Daven- 
port) McNeill,  also  natives  of  the  Old  Dominion 
and  of  distinguished  ancestry.  Her  father  was  a 
prominent  planter  in  that  state,  who  removed  to 
Nebraska  in  1889,  where  his  death  occurred  in 
1896.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a  close  friend  of 
Washington  and  one  of  the  confidential  officers  of 
the  great  commander  during  the  Revolution,  and 
was  with  him  on  the  ill-fated  expedition  to  Fort 
DuOuesne.  He  was  firmly  attached  to  the  cause 
of  the  colonies,  and  when  their  army  was  in  need 
of  financial  assistance,  he  contributed  liberally  of 
his  private  fortune  to  their  necessities.  This  fine 
gentleman  and  patriot  was  the  great-grandfather 
of  Mrs.  McCarty.  Her  mother's  family  was  re- 
lated to  the  Robert  E.  Lee  family  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McCarty  have  only  one  child,  Jeremiah 
Florence,  who  is  still  an  infant.  In  politics  Mr. 
McCarty  is  an  ardent  Democrat. 


JACOB  P.  McCLAIN.— Numbered  among  the 
J  honored  pioneers  of  Montana  and  representa- 
tive farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Missoula  county 
is  Mr.  McClain,  whose  life  in  the  west  has  been 
an  eventful  one,  since  he  has  done  his  quota  of 
Indian  fighting  and  has  been  concerned  with  the 
industrial  development  of  Montana  from  its  early 
territorial  epoch.  He  was  born  in  Henry  county, 
Iowa,  on  April  i,  1846,  the  son  of  Jacob  D.  and 
Olive  (Wilson)  McClain,  natives  of  Virginia,  and 
representative  of  stanch  old  southern  families. 
They  removed  to  Iowa  in  1845,  becoming  pioneers 
of  Henry  county,  whence  they  removed  to  Polk 
county  in  1851,  and  there  the  death  of  the  mother 
occurred  in  i860,  while  the  father  survived  until 
1891,  having  retained  his  residence  there  during 
all  the  long  intervening  years.  He  served  two 
years  as  county  assessor,  and  was  for  an  extended 
period  incumbent,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  one  of 
the  popular  and  influential  men  of  his  county.  He 
was  the  father  of  seven  sons,  four  of  whom  are 
now  residents  of  Montana. 

Jacob  P.  McClain  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Polk  county,  Iowa,  where  he  attended  the  public 
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schools  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  parental 
farm  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  seventeen 
years,  when  the  military  excitement  incidental  to 
the  Civil  war  so  fired  his  patriotism  and  ardor 
that  he  ran  away  from  home  in  1863,  and  enlisted 
in  Company  L,  Second  Nebraska  Cavalry,  walking 
over  300  miles  to  Falls  City,  Neb.,  to  tender  his 
services.  One  of  his  brothers  accompanied  him 
and  joined  the  same  regiment.  The  young  men 
were  not  to  see  service  in  the  south,  however,  for 
their  regiment  was  ordered  to  Dakota,  to  aid  in 
quelling  the  outbreak  of  the  hostile  Indians.  Here 
Mr.  McClain  participated  in  a  three-days  fight 
with  the  savages  at  Whitestone  Hills,  within  which 
time  the  military  forces  lost  sixty  men,  while  300 
Indians  were  classified  with  the  only  "good" 
Indians,  the  dead  ones,  as  a  result  of  the  conflict. 
Mr.  McClain  continued  in  the  service  for  nine 
months  and  was  mustered  out  in  December,  1863, 
having  served  under  Gen.  Sully  and  Col.  Furness. 
He  then  returned  to  his  home,  where  he  remained 
until  1867,  when  he  started  for  Montana,  where 
civilization  as  yet  maintained  a  precarious  foot- 
hold. He  made  the  trip  by  the  Missouri  river  to 
Fort  Benton,  the  popular  mode  of  travel  being  by 
the  primitive  steamboats,  and  from  the  fort  he 
made  his  way  to  Helena  and  thence  to  German 
gulch,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining  until  1871, 
when  he  located  on  a  ranch  in  Deer  Lodge  valley, 
where  he  resided  until  1874,  when  he  came  to  his 
present  home,  which  is  located  two  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  Carlton,  Missoula  county. 

Mr.  McClain  has  a  fine  ranch  of  600  acres,  well 
improved,  and  here  he  devotes  his  attention  to 
farming  and  raising  stock,  his  efforts  having  been 
directed  with  such  discrimination  as  to  render  to 
him  the  maximum  of  success.  He  has  maintained 
a  lively  interest  in  political  affairs,  and  given  sup- 
port at  all  times  to  the  Democratic  party,  of  whose 
principles  he  is  an  ardent  advocate.  In  1878  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  com- 
missioners, resigning  the  office  in  1880,  since 
which  time  he  has  held  aloof  from  public  prefer- 
ment. Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen  and  of  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  RepubHc.  On  February  18,  1865, 
Mr.  McClain  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Emily  E.  Coon,  who  was  born  in  Indiana,  and 
whose  death  occurred  in  1893.  She  left  six  chil- 
dren, Carrie  V.,  George  D.,  William  H.,  Albert 
P.,  Charles  A.  and  Frederick  H.  In  1898  our  sub- 
ject consummated  a  second  marriage,  being  then 


wedded  to  Miss  Hannah  R.  Rhodes,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  the  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Sophia 
Rhodes,  who  are  now  deceased.  The  family 
home  is  an  attractive  one,  and  here  is  dispensed  a 
genuine  hospitality  to  a  large  circle  of  friends. 


MAJOR  MICHAEL  M.  McCAULEY,  one  of 
the  honored  pioneers  of  Montana,  is  a  native 
of  County  Lathrop,  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  on 
February  26,  1824,  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Kate 
(Mahn)  McCauley,  likewise  born  in  the  Emerald 
Isle,  where  they  passed  their  lives.  Four  of  their 
sons  lived  to  manhood,  Michael  and  Dennis  being 
the  only  ones  to  come  to  America,  where  they  arrived 
in  1849.  Major  McCauley  acquired  his  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Ireland  and  he  early  as- 
sisted his  father,  a  dealer  in  produce  in  Dubhn. 
From  1849  until  1851  Mr.  McCauley  was  located 
in  New  York  city,  when  he  joined  one  of  the  Cali- 
fornia expeditions,  making  the  trip  by  the  isthmus 
route.  At  San  Francisco  he  joined  a  volunteer 
company  organized  to  fight  the  Indians,  who  were 
showing  hostility.  He  was  made  captain  of  his 
company,  and  was  in  active  service  for  six  months 
in  Lower  California.  They  participated  in  many 
engagements,  in  which  fifteen  men  were  killed. 

Major  McCauley  next  turned  his  attention  to 
buying  cattle,  bringing  the  stock  north  and  dis- 
posing of  it.  Then  he  went  to  the  Columbia  min- 
ing district,  and  for  seven  years  worked  at  placer' 
mining,  which  he  later  followed  at  Knight's  Ferry 
and  vicinity  until  1864  when  he  came  to  Montana. 
While  in  California  in  1858  Maj.  McCauley  was 
appointed  second  lieutenant  of  the  Mounted  Rifles 
of  the  First  Brigade,  Third  Division  of  California 
Militia,  by  Gov.  John  B.  Miller,  and  in  i860  Gov. 
John  G.  Downey  appointed  him  captain  of  the 
Stanislaus  Guards,  in  which  capacity  he  served  one 
rear.  Upon  coming  to  Montana  he  first  located 
at  Virginia  City,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  soon 
removing  to  the  Blackfeet  mining  district,  where 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  mining  until  he  was 
appointed  agent  for  the  Flathead  Indians  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  in  1868,  while  Gen.  Grant  later  ap- 
pointed him  agent  for  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  an  in- 
cumbency he  retained  for  one  year.  In  1871  Maj. 
McCauley  located  upon  his  present  ranch,  in  Mis- 
soula county,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bitter  Root 
river,  and  five  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of  Mis- 
soula, his  postofifice  address.     He  has  been  sue- 
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cessful  in  farming  and  stockgrowing,  is  well  known 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  one  of  Montana's 
sterling  pioneers. 

In  1870  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Maj. 
McCauley  to  Miss  Margaret  McCarty,  born  in  Ire- 
land, whence  she  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1864.  Of  this  union  seven  children  were  born, 
and  four  are  yet  living,  Robert,  Charles,  George 
N.  and  Louisa  M. 

The  Major  has  been  a  zealous  worker  in  the 
local  political  field,  formerly  in  the  Democratic 
party,  but  of  late  in  the  ranks  of  the  Populist  par- 
ty. He  was  the  founder  of  the  paper  known  as  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  which  name  was  changed  to 
The  Populist,  and,  as  the  official  organ  of  the  Pop- 
ulist party  in  Montana,  this  journal  exerted  a 
marked  influence.  Maj.  McCauley  was  chairman 
of  the  Missoula  county  central  committee  of  the 
Populist  party  for  four  years.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  and  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  oldest  Mason  in  the  state 
in  length  of  identification  with  the  fraternity,  into 
which  he  was  initiated  in  1850.  The  religious 
faith  of  the  family  is  Catholic.  This  resume  of  the 
life  history  of  one  of  Montana's  representative 
pioneer  citizens  will  be  of  cumulative  interest  and 
value  in  the  days  to  come,  when  the  early  settlers 
will  have  all  been  called  to  "that  undiscovered 
country   from  whose  bourne  no  traveler  returns." 


JOHN  McClelland.— The  subject  of  this 
J  review  is  one  of  the  aggressive  and  successful 
young  business  men  of  Choteau  county,  where,  by 
industry  and  good  management,  he  has  secured  a 
fine  ranch  property;  and  conducts  a  thriving  enter- 
prise in  the  operation  of  a  sawmill.  He  is  a 
native  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  having 
been  born  in  the  town  of  Kincardine,  on  October 
31,  1868,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth  (Walsh) 
McClelland,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Ontario 
of  stanch  old  Irish  lineage,  the  date  of  the  for- 
mer's birth  having  been  1845  and  that  of  the  latter 
1850.  They  are  now  residents  of  Montana,  making 
their  home  with  their  son,  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view. John  McClelland  attended  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town  until  he  attained  the  age 
of  fifteen  years,  when,  in  1884,  he  went  to  the  state 
of  Michigan,  and  for  six  years  was  employed  in 
the  great  lumbering  districts  of  that  state.  In 
1890  he  came  to  Montana,,  located  at  Sun  River 


and  engaged  in  freighting  and  ranching  for 
two  years.  In  1892  he  located  on  his  pres- 
ent ranch,  contiguous  to  the  Bear  Paw  moun- 
tains and  eligibly  situated  on  Eagle  creek,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  nearest  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  Here  our  subject  is  success- 
fully engaged  in  farming  and  cattle  raising.  In 
1897  he  erected  a  sawmill  which  he  has  since  oper- 
ated to  good  advantage,  being  in  frequent  req- 
uisition by  the  numerous  settlers  in  this  section  of 
Choteau  county.  In  politics  Mr.  McClelland  is  a 
stanch  Republican.  His  postoffice  address  is  Big 
Sandy. 


JACOB  M.  McCOLLEY.— Through  the  trying 
J  scenes  of  pioneer  life  in  the  middle  west  and  the 
arduous  struggle  of  the  Civil  war,  Jacob  Meyers 
McColley,  late  of  Madison  county,  Mont.,  whose 
useful  and  creditable  career  ended  in  1898,  almost 
in  the  meridian  of  its  course,  was  born  in  Iowa 
in  1844.  His  parents,  Charles  D.  and  Adaline 
(Buck)  McColley,  were  natives  of  New  York 
state,  and  removed  to  Iowa  in  the  early  days  of  its 
settlement.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten  children, 
of  whom  Jacob  was  the  third.  He  obtained  what 
education  he  was  able  to  secure  in  the  primitive 
public  schools  of  Iowa,  and  then  learned  the  trade 
of  a  harnessmaker,  at  which  he  worked  until  the 
beginning  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  promptly  en- 
listed as  a  member  of  Company  B,  Thirty-third 
Iowa  Infantry.  After  participating  in  many  en- 
gagements and  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg,  he  was 
discharged  for  physical  disability  incurred  in  the 
service.  In  1870  he  came  to  Montana,  and  after 
spending  two  years  on  the  Ruby,  located  on  the 
Madison,  where  he  was  a  rancher,  having  160 
acres  on  which  he  raised  good  crops  of  hay  and 
maintained  fine  herds  of  cattle,  making  the  business 
profitable  and  growing  continually  in  the  good 
opinion  of  his  fellowmen.  His  death  occurred  in 
1898.  He  left  no  children,  but  a  widow  survives 
him.  She  was  a  Miss  Eva  H.  Perdue,  a  native  of 
Ohio,  and  was  married  to  him  in  1888.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  an  active  and  zealous 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and 
a  devoted  member  of  the  Christian  church. 

Mrs.  McColley  was  educated  in  Ohio  and  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Valparaiso,  Ind.  She  is 
a  lady  of  superior  scholastic  attainments  and  fine 
culture,  and  came  to  Montana  in  1886  and  taught 
school  at  Ennis  until  her  marriage.    Following  the 
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intellectual  bent  of  her  character,  she  expects  to 
spend  much  of  her  life  in  travel  and  the  pursuits 
of  studies  and  observations  which  are  to  her  taste. 
In  Montana,  the  state  of  her  adoption,  she  has  a 
large  bod)-  of  cordial  friends,  and  enjoys  the  es- 
teem of  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. 


ROBERT  L.  McCULLOH.— Mr.  McCulloh's 
career  in  Montana  for  more  than  thirty-one 
years  has  been  of  such  activity  and  resultant  suc- 
cess in  business  enterprises  of  great  scope  and  im- 
portance as  to  make  his  personal  experience  a  val- 
uable feature  in  a  work  containing  reminiscences 
of  the  life  labors  of  those  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  fostering  the  development  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  firm  of  Broadwater,  McCulloh 
&  Co.,  whose  operations  extended  over  more  than 
a  decade  from  1882,  operated  very  extensively  in 
merchandising,  freighting,  trading,  etc.,  gaining  a 
wide  reputation  and  causing  their  enterprises  to  be 
of  such  general  ramification  and  progressive  in- 
fluence as  to  make  the  record  of  its  operations  dur- 
ing that  period  an  essential  element  in  the  history 
of  the  state.  Of  Col.  Charles  A.  Broadwater,  with 
whom  Mr.  McCulloh  was  so  long  and  intimately 
associated,  a  fitting  memoir  appears  on  other 
pages  of  this  work.  Robert  L.  McCulloh  was 
born  in  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.,  on  September 
II,  1845.  His  father,  Robert  McCulloh,  was  born 
in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  where  his  death  occurred 
in  1852,  after  a  long  and  successful  career  in  the 
tanning  business.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Elizabeth  W.  Gleim,  was  born  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  in  1808,  and  died  in  Tipton,  Mo.,  in  1883, 
having  attained  to  more  than  the  psalmist's  three 
score  years  and  ten. 

R.  L.  McCulloh  was  a  pupil  in  the  public  schools 
of  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  until  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  eight  years,  when  he  went  to  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  attended  the  schools  of  that  city  for 
about  three  years,  thereafter  holding  a  clerkship 
in  a  commission  house  and  steamship  agency  in 
that  city  until  1862,  when  his  sympathies  were  en- 
listed in  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  he  enlisted  in 
the  Second  Missouri  Cavalry  for  service  in  the 
Civil  war.  After  serving  nine  months  he  was 
honorably  discharged  that  he  might  accept  the 
position  of  paymaster's  clerk,  in  which  capacity  he 
was  retained  for  three  years.  Mr.  McCulloh  in 
1867  became  bookkeeper  in  a  wholesale  commis- 


sion house  in  St.  Louis  and  was  incumbent  of  this 
office  for  two  years.  The  following  year  he  was 
identified  with  a  general  merchandising  business  at 
Tipton,  Mo.,  and  in  1870  he  came  west  to  Corinne, 
LTtah,  with  the  celebrated  overland  Diamond  R 
freight  line,  operated  by  E.  G.  Maclay  &  Co.,  in 
whose  employ  he  continued  until  the  firm's  dis- 
solution in  1879.  J-"  September  of  that  year  he 
came  to  Fort  Assinnaboine,  Mont.,  with  Col. 
Charles  A.  Broadwater,  and  in  April,  1882,  was 
made  post  trader  at  that  point,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  well-known  firm  of  Broadwater,  McCulloh 
&  Co.  was  formed.  The  business  consisted  of 
merchandising,  freighting,  trading  and  filling  gov- 
ernment contracts,  and  the  extended  operations  of 
the  firm  became  an  integral  part  of  the  history  of 
the    state. 

In  the  fall  of  1891  Mr.  McCulloh  went  to  Helena 
as  cashier  of  the  Montana  National  Bank,  retain- 
ing this  incumbency  until  1893.  In  May,  1892,  oc- 
curred the  death  of  Col.  Broadwater,  one  of  the 
most  public-spirited  and  valued  citizens  on  the 
scroll  of  Montana's  eminent  and  honored  men,  and 
in  his  will  Mr.  McCulloh  was  named  as  executor  of 
his  estate.  He  assumed  the  duties  thus  assigned 
by  his  deceased  friend  and  associate,  and  had 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  estate  until  his  resigna- 
tion in  December,  1893.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had 
been  elected  vice-president  of  the  bank,  and  held 
this  office  for  a  number  of  years.  He  returned  to 
Fort  Assinnaboine  in  1894,  and  was  there  promi- 
nently engaged  in  the  cattle  business  until  the  fall 
1898,  when  he  sold  this  interest  to  Simon  Pepin. 
His  association  with  Col.  Broadwater  extended 
over  a  period  of  twenty-two  years  prior  to  the  lat- 
ter's  death,  the  affairs  being  closed  in  1894,  when  a 
final  dissolution  of  the  partnership  occurred, 
though  Col.  Broadwater  had  passed  away  two 
years  previously. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  McCulloh  practically 
devotes  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  his  mining 
interests,  having  investments  at  Neihart  and  inter- 
ests in  numerous  other  properties  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  state  and  the  Black  Hills,  which  are 
now  in  process  of  development.  He  has  been  one 
of  Montana's  prominent  and  honored  business 
men  and  influential  citizens  and  is  to  be  noted  as 
one  of  the  sterling  pioneers  of  the  state.  In  poli- 
tics he  has  given  a  stanch  and  unwavering  sup- 
port to  the  Republican  party,  and  has  done  effect- 
ive service  in  its  behalf,  though  never  an  aspirant 
for  official  preferment.     On  November  23,   1873, 
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Mr.  McCulloh  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Blanchard,  who  was  born  in  Utah,  and 
they  have  had  two  sons,  Edgar  Gleim  McCulloh, 
born  on  September  26,  1874,  died  February  3,  1877, 
and  Carroll  Blanchard  McCulloh,  born  on  Septem- 
ber 16,  1876,  who  is  now  associated  with  his  father 
in  his  enterprises. 


DANIEL  McDonald.— It  is  not  to  be  feared 
at  any  time  that  art  will  consign  nature  to 
oblivion.  Place  anywhere  side  by  side  the  most 
perfect  mechanism  and  the  man  who  works  it, 
and  the  latter,  even  though  he  be  an  ordinary 
factory  hand,  will  gain  in  dignity  and  importance 
by  the  comparison.  And  when  he  has  within  him 
the  powers  of  leadership,  of  organization  and  of 
direction  of  his  class  for  their  common  good,  his 
rank  above  the  machinery  with  which  he  labors 
is  infinitely  higher.  Of  this  class  Daniel  McDonald 
furnishes  a  fine  illustration.  He  was  born  at 
Glengary,  County  Picton,  Nova  Scotia,  on  No- 
vember 18,  1868.  His  father,  John,  and  his  mother, 
Jane  MacDonald,  who  through  life  adhered  to  the 
old  Scotch  way  of  spelling  the  name,  were  also 
natives  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  father  was  a 
thrifty  and  well-to-do  farmer.  Ten  children 
blessed  their  union,  of  whom  Daniel  was  the  fifth. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  in  his  boyhood,  but 
left  when  sixteen  to  learn  the  trade  of  an  iron 
moulder,  which  he  worked  at  two  years  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  then  went  to  San  Francisco  in  1887, 
remaining  in  that  city  and  Sacramento  until  1890, 
all  the  while  working  at  his  trade.  In  1890  he  re- 
moved to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  from  there  in  1891 
to  Butte. 

He  early  became  interested  in  labor  organiza- 
tions, and  joined  the  Moulders'  Union.  When  he 
went  to  Salt  Lake  he  was  president  and  secretary 
of  that  body  and  its  delegate  to  the  Utah  Federation 
of  Labor.  In  Butte  he  was  elected  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  Butte  Moulders'  Union,  and  in  July, 
1892,  was  made  its  president.  From  that  time  he 
has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  all  labor  organiza- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  has  repre- 
sented his  section  in  many  of  the  national  bodies. 
In  1895  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  the  Iron  Moulders'  Union  of  North 
America,  and  served  on  the  committee  on  the  con- 
stitution and  on  that  appointed  to  consider  a 
special   resohition   touching  the   Debs   proposition. 


Mr.  Debs  being  then  in  jail  for  alleged  complicity 
in  the  riots  at  Chicago  just  before  the  meeting. 
Mr.  McDonald  was  a  delegate  to  the  Silver  Bow 
Trades  and  Labor  Union  continuously  from  1891, 
was  president  of  the  assembly  of  this  union  for 
years,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Western 
Federation  at  its  creation  in  May,  1898.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Mon- 
tana Trades  and  Labor  Council,  and  as  such  called 
the  convention  that  met  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  May 
10,  1898.  He  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  organ- 
ization thereby  effected,  and  was  chosen  its  first 
president,  a  position  to  which  he  has  been  elected 
every  year  since.  The  headquarters  are  in  Butte, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  body  embraces  all  the 
states  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Its  object  is  to  ' 
amalgamate  all  western  labor  unions  into  one  ef- 
fective body.  Mr.  McDonald  was  also  for  three 
years  an  organizer  for  the  Montana  Trades  and 
Labor  Union.  In  politics  Mr.  McDonald  belongs 
to  the  Labor  party,  but  he  never  held  or  sought 
public  office.  He  is,  in  fraternal  relations,  a 
Knight  of  Pythias,  an  Odd  Fellow  and  a  Wood- 
man of  the  World.  He  was  married  in  Butte, 
June  26,  1893,  to  Miss  Kate  Lowney,  a  native  of 
Michigan.  They  have  no  children.  Mr.  McDon- 
ald had  an  uncle,  also  named  Daniel  MacDonald, 
who  was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil 
war. 


JOHN  McDonnell,  who  lives  on  his  ranch 
J  one  mile  west  of  Bozeman,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
near  the  beautiful  and  classical  river  Shannon,  in 
1835.  When  he  was  but  fifteen  years  old  he  began 
to  consider  starting  out  in  life  for  himself;  but  at 
that  time  America  had  still  a  far-away  sound  for 
persons  living  in  the  old  country.  He  kept  think- 
ing of  it,  however,  as  a  land  where  those  who 
would  work  could  surely  have  a  home  of  their  own, 
and  finally  nerved  his  young  heart  for  the  long  trip 
across  the  heaving  ocean.  Bidding  his  friends  a 
tearful  farewell,  and  receiving  his  mother's  bless- 
ing, he  started  on  what  proved  to  be  a  long  and 
tedious  voyage.  But  at  length  he  reached  New 
York,  and  went  with  friends  to  New  Jersey,  where 
he  remained  working  on  a  farm  during  the  sum- 
mer and  attending  school  in  winter  for  a  period 
of  two  years.  Determined  to  make  a  more  am- 
bitious effort  in  his  own  behalf  he  migrated  to 
Iowa,  and  there  farmed  on  leased  land  until  1864. 
On  April  5,  of  that  year,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
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Harriet  C.  Stuff,  a  native  of  Maryland,  whose  fam- 
ily live  in  Illinois,  near  Chicago.  Still  thinking 
something  better  awaited  him  in  the  west,  on  May 
16,  18(54,  he  started  with  his  bride  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  across  the  plains  for  Montana,  or 
Idaho,  as  it  was  then  called,  willing  to  take  the 
risks  of  the  perilous  journey  with  the  hope  of  en- 
larged opportunity  and  a  well  established  home  of 
his  own  in  the  new  territory.  They  reached  Vir- 
ginia City  August  26,  1864,  after  an  eventful  and 
interesting  trip.  Their  team  consisted  of  horses, 
and  their  route  was  through  the  Black  Hills. 
They  were  in  constant  apprehension  from  the 
Indians  who  hung  upon  their  track,  threatened 
their  lives  and  harassed  them  generally.  A  party 
of  emigrants  just  ahead  of  them  had  all  their  stock 
stolen  by  the  savages,  and  returned  to  get  aid  from 
the  fort  for  their  recovery.  The  two  trains  joined 
forces,  and  were  later  joined  by  others.  But  not- 
withstanding the  size  of  the  train  by  this  time  and 
the  number  of  men  attached  to  it,  the  Indians  at- 
tacked them  one  day  and  took  sixteen  of  their 
horses.  They  pursued  them,  and  when  they  came 
up  with  them  had  a  fight  in  which  one  of  the  white 
men  had  his  leg  broken  by  a  shot.  After  that  they 
had  no  further  trouble,  but  came  on  by  the  Bridger 
trail  to  their  destination. 

After  remaining  in  Virginia  City  for  three  weeks, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonnell  took  up  some  land  about 
five  miles  from  Gallatin  City,  on  the  Madison 
river,  and  engaged  in  dairying  and  stockraising  un- 
til 1880.  They  were  successful  in  the  business, 
but  desiring  to  live  where  they  could  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  schools  for  their  children,  they 
removed  to  their  present  home,  which  consists  of 
320  acres,  and  is  one  of  the  most  inviting  in  the 
neighborhood,  being  well  improved  with  a  very 
comfortable  and  substantial  dwelling  and  all  neces- 
sary outbuildings  and  appliances,  furnishing 
abundant  evidence  of  skillful  cultivation.  The 
dwelling  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds  and 
ample  shade  trees ;  all  arranged  and  disposed  in  a 
tasteful  manner.  They  also  own  2,600  acres  of 
pasture  and  hay  land  on  the  Madison  river,  which 
is  all  fenced  and  contains  a  comfortable  house  in 
which  the  man  whom  they  have  hired  to  look  after 
their  interests  on  this  property  lives.  Their  land 
is  all  under  irrigation,  and  produces  good  crops 
of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  clover  hay.  It  is  abund- 
antly stocked  with  small  fruits  and  other  general 
farm  products. 

Mr.   and   Mrs.    McDonnell    have    three    sons. 


namely:  William  L.  and  Edwin,  prosperous 
ranchmen  on  land  adjoining  their  father's;  and 
Robert  E.,  a  successful  civil  engineer  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Of  these  there  is  further  and  more  specific 
mention  on  another  page  of  this  work.  A  daugh- 
ter, Annie  L.,  who  was  born  May  31,  1865,  passed 
away  November  12,  1879.  Our  subject  and  his 
wife  are  highly  respected  by  all  their  neighbors,  and 
everything  about  them  bears  the  appearance  of 
thrift,  prosperity  and  a  comfortable  competency 
of  this  world's  goods. 


T  E.  McDonnell.— The  war  between  the 
J  states  was  well  over  and  peace  had  returned  to 
"scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land"  when  John  F. 
McDonnell  was  born  in  Madison  valley,  Gallatin 
county,  Mont.,  July  22,  1872.  But  the  Nez  Perces 
Indians  were  on  the  warpath  against  their  pale- 
faced  brothers  at  the  time,  doing  violence  every- 
where around  them.  They  made  a  raid  into  the 
valley,  killed  several  white  men  in  the  fight  which 
resulted,  and  then  retired  with  a  number  of  horses 
and  considerable  other  booty.  It  was  in  the  midst 
of  this  excitement  that  his  life  began.  He  is  the 
second  son  of  John  and  Harriet  C.  McDonnell, 
and  a  younger  brother  of  William,  all  more  fully 
mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  work.  He  was  edu- 
cated in  the  district  schools  of  Gallatin  county  and 
at  Bozeman  College.  After  leaving  college,  he 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  father  and  older 
brother  in  the  cattle  business,  and  is  so  engaged 
with  them  at  present.  He  joined  them  in  the  enter- 
prise when  their  cattle  were  removed  from  Shields 
river  to  Cherry  creek,  where  he  has  been  in  active 
and  responsible  control  of  the  herds  ever  since, 
being  the  main  reliance  of  his  father  who  desires 
to  retire  from  active  business  on  account  of  in- 
creasing age  and  failing  health,  feeling  that  all 
interests  will  be  safe  and  receive  conscientious  and 
skillful  attention  in  the  hands  of  his  son.  The 
manner  in  which  he  has  so  far  managed  the  prop- 
erty, a  ranch  of  some  4,000  acres,  with  an  average 
herd  of  from  500  to  1,500  head  of  superior  short- 
horn and  Hereford  cattle,  the  profitable  results  he 
has  achieved  from  the  business  and  the  unusually 
attractive  and  thrifty  appearance  of  the  ranch, 
house,  barns,  corrals,  gardens,  and  in  fact  every- 
thing about  the  place,  are  sufficient  indication  that 
the  confidence  is  well  placed.  The  young  man  has 
great  pride   in  his    work,    keeps    the    farm    well 
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equipped  for  its  purposes  and  all  the  appliances  of 
his  labor  in  good  order. 

He  was  married  July  2,  1899,  to  jMiss  Catherine 
Black,  daughter  of  Wm.  and  S.  A.  Black,  promi- 
nent and  prosperous  ranchers  and  stockraisers  in 
Madison  valley  from  an  early  date  to  the  death  of 
the  father.  Mr.  McDonnell  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias, 
and  both  he  and  Mrs.  McDonnell  are  prominent 
and  zealous  members  of  the  Society  of  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  the  Pioneers  of  Montana.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  interests  in  property  belonging  to  the 
firm — consisting  of  his  father,  brother  and  himself— 
he  owns  in  his  own  right  a  fine  farm  of  320  acres 
about  six  miles  west  of  Bozeman,  known  as  the 
Randolph  Brooks  place,  all  under  irrigation  and 
well  furnished  with  good  buildings,  and  its  yield 
in  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  general  farm  products  is 
in  great  abundance.  Mr.  McDonnell  is  a  progres- 
sive young  man,  who  sees  with  clear  vision  his  op- 
portunities for  advancement  and  is  alert  and  reso- 
lute in  seizing  and  using  them.  His  skill  and  indus- 
try as  a  ranchman,  his  intelligent  aid  in  all  matters 
of  public  interest  in  the  community  and  his  engag- 
ing social  qualities  have  given  him  a  strong  hold 
on  the  confidence  and  regard  of  his  fellows,  and  a 
well-founded  influence  in  his  district  and  county. 


MICHAEL  McDonnell.— Within  the  con- 
fines of  Montana  are  many  men  of  ability  and 
inflexible  integrity  of  purpose  who  have  won  suc- 
cess by  their  own  efforts  in  the  productive  indus- 
tries which  have  made  the  commonwealth  one  of 
so  marked  importance.  Such  an  one  is  Mr.  Mc- 
Donnell, who,  being  essentially  the  architect  of  his 
own  fortunes,  is  now  one  of  the  leading  farmers  of 
the  Madison  valley  and  a  citizen  valued,  respected 
and  honored.  Though  Mr.  McDonnell  is  a  native 
of  the  Emerald  Isle,  he  has  passed  practically  his 
whole  life  in  the  United  States  and  is  unmistakably 
imbued  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  great 
west.  He  was  born  in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
on  September  29,  1849,  this  county  being  likewise 
the  birthplace  of  his  parents,  John  and  Judith  (Mc- 
Cormick)  McDonnell.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of 
Michael  his  father  emigrated  to  America,  where, 
two  years  later,  he  was  joined  by  his  wife  and  their 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  The  family  re- 
mained in  the  state  of  New  York  until  the  death  of 
the  husband  and  father,  when  they  removed  to 
Des   Moines,   Iowa,  where    the    devoted    mother 


passed  the  residue  of  her  life.  Michael  McDonnell 
secured  his  education  in  the  schools  of  New  York 
and  Iowa,  and  thereafter  learned  the  boilermaker's 
trade  with  his  brother,  the  owner  of  the  Union 
Iron  Works  in  Des  Moines  and  one  of  the  in- 
fluential business  men  of  that  city  and  a  director 
in  one  of  its  leading  banking  institutions.  In  1899 
he  made  a  visit  to  his  brothers,  Michael  and  John 
McDonnell,  who  are  likewise  residents  of  Gallatin 
county,  and  also  made  the  tour  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  thence  through  to  the  Pacific 
coast. 

In  1868  Mr.  McDonnell  started  for  Montana, 
meeting  his  brother  John  at  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
two  then  continuing  their  journey  in  company. 
Upon  arriving  in  Helena  he  found  employment  at 
his  trade,  but  about  nine  months  later  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  shop  surreptitiously  left  the  locality, 
and  Mr.  McDonnell  lost  practically  the  entire 
amount  of  wages  due  him  for  his  full  term  of  serv- 
ice. He  then  entered  the  employ  of  A.  M.  Holter 
&  Bros.,  taking  charge  of  their  sawmill  on  Sixteen 
Mile  creek,  for  about  one  year,  when  he  came  to 
the  Madison  valley  in  Gallatin  county,  purchasing 
a  herd  of  cattle  and  here  continuing  in  the  stock 
business  for  four  years.  He  then  disposed  of  his 
cattle  interests  and  turned  his  attention  to  mining, 
the  ultimate  result  being  that  he  lost  all  he  had 
accumulated.  He  then  came  again  to  Gallatin 
county,  and  has  ever  since  been  identified  with  its 
agricultural  and  stockgrowing  industries.  In 
1880  he  purchased  from  his  brother  John  a  portion 
of  his  present  ranch  property,  and  has  since  added 
to  his  original  tract  until  he  has  a  fine  estate  of 
1,400  acres,  eligibly  situated  on  the  Madison  river, 
and  located  about  five  miles  west  of  the  village  of 
Logan,  which  is  his  postoffice  address. 

Practically  the  entire  ranch  is  supplied  with 
an  effective  system  of  irrigation,  and  Mr.  McDon- 
nell here  secures  very  extensive  crops  of  hay,  the 
principal  product  of  the  ranch.  The  present  sea- 
son (1901)  he  estimates  that  his  hay  crop  will  be 
in  excess  of  500  tons.  He  also  continued  to  raise 
cattle,  but  less  extensively  than  formerly,  giving 
special  attention  to  highgrade  shorthorn  stock. 
On  one  occasion  he  provided  a  man  with  100  head 
of  cattle  to  be  handled  on  shares,  but  this  individ- 
ual disappeared  with  the  entire  herd  and  no  trace 
of  him  has  ever  been  found.  In  all  that  touches 
the  prosperity  and  material  advancement  of  the 
community  Mr.  McDonnell  has  maintained  a  live- 
ly interest,  and  he  has    served    as    school    trustee 
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for  the  long  term  of  twelve  years,  while  he  has  also 
rendered  efficient  service  as  road  supervisor.  His 
political  adherenc)'  is  with  the  Democratic  party, 
of  whose  principles  and  poHcies  he  is  an  earnest 
supporter.  On  January  29,  1881,  j\Ir.  McDonnell 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  Lane,  who 
was  born  in  Ireland  and  the  daughter  of  Patrick 
Lane,  who  emigrated  to  the  L^nited  States,  even- 
tually coming  to  Montana  and  being  now  one  of 
the  representative  ranchmen  of  Jefferson  county. 
Mr.  McDonnell  and  his  wife  have  an  interesting 
family  of  nine  children,  Robert  Emmett  (named 
in  honor  of  the  distinguished  Irish  patriot),  Mary 
Ellen,  Julia,  John,  Stephen,  Henry,  Lizzie,  Lucy, 
Rose  and  Charles.  Mr.  McDonnell  has  achieved 
success  by  legitimate  means  and  as  the  result  of 
his  own  industry  and  effort.  Such  men  consti- 
tute the  element  which  has  made  ^Montana  develop 
into  a  great  state,  and  such  men  also  have  proved 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  here  af- 
forded in  the  various  fields  of  industrial  activity. 


WM.  L.  McDonnell,  the  oldest  son  of  John 
and  Harriet  C.  McDonnell,  of  whom  a  sketch 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  volume,  is  a  typical 
Montana  ranchman  of  the  best  class.  He  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  state,  and  to  the  manor  born.  His  life 
began  May  16,  1866,  amid  the  picturesque  scenery 
and  growing  agricultural  wealth  of  iMadison  val- 
ley, Gallatin  county.  The  public  schools  of  Gal- 
latin City  furnished  him  his  elementary  education, 
supplemented  by  a  course  at  Bozeman  College,  and 
he  also  took  a  course  at  the  Englehorn  Business 
College  in  Helena. 

Mr.  McDonnell  was  married  February  6,  1893, 
to  Miss  Catherine  L.  Waterman,  a  native  of  the 
Gallatin  valley  and  a  daughter  of  C.  H.  Waterman, 
a  brief  account  of  whose  useful  life  is  given  in  this 
work.  They  have  three  children,  all  of  tender 
years,  namely:  John  Erval,  Anna  Cecilia  and  Cath- 
arine Aline.  He  has  a  farm  of  320  acres  situated 
one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  Bozeman,  all  under 
irrigation  and  in  an  advanced  condition  if  improve- 
ment, producing  annually  bounteous  and  profitable 
crops  of  hay,  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  He  has  also 
an  excellent,  well  built,  and  conveniently  arranged 
farm  residence,  nicely  furnished  and  supplied  with 
all  necessary  modern  conveniences,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  full  complement  of  fine  barns  and 


other  outbuildings.  He  has  a  particularly  fine 
farm,  and  its  products  are  above  the  average  of 
even  this  prolific  region  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  was  awarded  first  prize  for  oats  at  the  Omaha 
Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  in  1899.  He  is  a 
progressive  young  man  of  superior  mental  endow- 
ments and  scholastic  attainments,  and  has  before 
him  a  future  full  of  promise  in  this  rapidly  ad- 
vancing state  where  brawn  is  well  rewarded  and 
brain  is  at  a  premium.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
hold  membership  in  the  Society  of  the  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  IMontana  Pioneers.  In  politics  he 
is  always  interested,  having  an  earnest  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community  and  all  local  con- 
cerns have  in  him  an  interested  spectator. 


DANIEL  C.  McKENZIE,  one  of  the  prominent 
sheepgrowers  of  Powell  county,  residing  on 
an  e-xtensive  ranch  near  Avon,  has  fully  demon- 
strated his  ability  as  a  man  of  rare  executive  talent 
and  alive  to  the  possibilities  of  the  state  that  for 
many  years  have  been  his  home.  He  was  born  in 
Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  on  June  12,  1853,  the  son 
of  Roderick  and  Catherine  (McKay)  McKenzie, 
natives  of  Scotland,  who  immigrated  to  Canada  in 
early  days  and  there  lived  and  died.  At  the  time 
of  his  parents'  death  our  subject  was  ten  years  of 
age,  and  his  educational  advantages  had  been 
quite  limited.  In  1869  he  removed  to  Massachu- 
setts where  he  secured  temporary  employment, 
but  in  a  short  time  he  went  to  Wisconsin  and  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  lumbering  near  Green 
Bay,  where  he  remained  three  years.  Impressed 
with  the  adage  that  "Westward  the  star  of  empire 
takes  its  way,"  he  pushed  on  to  Minnesota,  arriv- 
ing there  in  1875,  where  he  continued  the  business 
of  lumbering,  going  thence  to  Manitoba,  Canada. 
In  1879  Mr.  McKenzie  came  to  Montana,  his  in- 
itial point  being  Helena,  where,  for  the  following 
three  years  he  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade, 
and  subsequently  for  the  Kimberly  Brothers,  lum- 
bermen. It  was  through  this  connection  that  Mr. 
McKenzie  was  induced  to  locate  on  his  present 
valuable  property  in  Deer  Lodge  county.  On 
Dog  creek,  two  miles  below  the  present  residence 
of  our  subject,  a  sawmill  was  established,  in  the 
construction  of  which  he  had  charge ;  and  so  fa- 
vorably was  he  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of 
the  vicinity  that,  in  1883.  he  located  a  pre- 
emption claim  of  160  acres,  and  has  since  resided 
upon   it,   developing  a   fine  and  lucrative  business 
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in  stockraising.  It  lies  seven  and  one-half  miles 
south  of  Avon  and  thirteen  miles  from  Deer 
Lodge.  To  the  original  claim  he  has  since  added 
eleven  sections  of  railroad  land,  and  leases  three 
and  one-half  sections  of  state  land,  which  gives 
him  a  total  of  9,600  acres,  and  here  he  carries  a 
band  of  between  4,000  and  5,000  sheep,  sixty  head 
of  cattle  and  about  twenty-five  head  of  horses. 
For  the  purpose  of  irrigating  this  tract  Mr.  AIc- 
Kenzie  has  constructed  ten  miles  of  ditch,  supply- 
ing 900  acres  with  water.  The  improvements 
made  in  the  way  of  buildings  are  very  substantial, 
including  a  handsome  residence  and  a  building, 
50x185  feet,  for  the  protection  of  sheep,  and  numer- 
ous bams  for  cattle,  horses,  etc.  All  of  the  sheep 
sheds  are  enclosed  and  covered  with  cedar  shin- 
gles, Mr.  McKenzie  having  been  the  first  man  in 
the  state  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  roofing  for  sheep  sheds. 

On  October  8,  1892,  Mr.  McKenzie  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Susanna  McGillaroy,  a  native  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  daughter  of  James  and  Susanna 
(Campbell)  McGillaroy,  of  Scotland.  Her  parents 
came  to  Canada  at  an  early  day,  where  they  died. 
Mr.  McKenzie  is  a  Republican  and  influential  in 
the  ranks  of  his  party.  Enjoying  the  esteem  of 
all  with  whom  he  is  acquainted,  he  is  recognized  as 
a  man  of  great  force  of  character  and  broad,  pro- 
gressive views,  a  splendid  type  of  the  stalwart  Mon- 
tanians  who  have  brought  the  state  to  the  front  by 
their  sagacity  and  ability. 


THOS.  J.  McKENZIE,  M.  D.— The  subject  of 
this  sketch,  one  of  the  leading  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  the  great  northwest,  may  not  inap- 
propriately be  said  to  have  been  reared  in  the  pro- 
fession. His  father  was  one  of  its  eminent  exemp- 
lars in  west  Tennessee  before  and  after  the  Civil 
war,  and  during  that  memorable  struggle  saw  hard 
and  long  service  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate 
army,  being  relieved  from  his  arduous  duties  only 
during  a  period  of  captivity  after  the  battle  of 
Shiloh,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  even  dur- 
ing that  period,  being  called  upon  frequently  to 
attend  the  wounded  among  his  captors.  His  name 
was  James  Franklin  McKenzie,  and  he  was  born 
in  Kentucky,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  gentleman  who 
emigrated  from  his  native  country  to  the  Blue 
Grass  state  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  about 
1800.     The  elder  Dr.  McKenzie,  after  a  long  and 


useful  life,  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  fellows, 
the  amelioration  of  human  sufferings  and  the  up- 
building of  mankind,  died  in  Texas  in  1892,  leaving 
a  large  estate  as  the  fruit  of  his  labors  and  judicious 
investments.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  Dr.  Thomas 
J.  McKenzie,  was  Elizabeth  Galbraith,  a  native 
of  Tennessee,  the  daughter  of  a  South  Carolina 
planter,  whose  father  was  an  emigrant  from  Eng- 
land in  Colonial  days.  He  soon  adopted  the  spirit 
of  the  American  people,  and  when  the  tyranny  of 
the  mother  country  became  unbearable,  he  joined 
hands  and  forces  with  his  neighbors  and  rendered 
good  service  to  his  adopted  land  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  and  again  in  the  war  of  1812.  Mrs. 
McKenzie's  father  was  a  first  cousin  to  Hon. 
Isham  C.  Harris,  for  a  long  time  previous  to  his 
death  a  United  States  senator  from  Tennessee,  and 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war  governor  of 
the  state,  being  distinguished  in  that  capacity  for 
many  achievements,  but  especially  as  the  first  man 
in  all  the  south  to  fully  equip  an  army  and  place  it 
in  the  field,  having  had  manufactured  under  his 
supervision  even  the  gun  caps  for  its  use. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  McKenzie  was  the  third  of 
twelve  children  born  to  his  parents,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Henderson,  Tenn.  Having  chosen  his 
father's  profession  as  his  own,  he  attended  the 
Kentucky  School  of  Medicine  for  two  years  and 
the  Louisville  Medical  College  for  two,  being 
graduated  from  the  latter  in  1889.  He  did  not 
linger  in  the  east,  but  came  at  once  to  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession with  a  fertility  of  resource,  a  vigor  of 
action,  a  manifest  thoroughness  of  equipment  for 
his  work,  and  withal  a  grace  of  manner,  which 
soon  secured  for  him  a  commanding  position 
among  its  practitioners,  and  a  high  place  in  the 
general  estimation  of  the  community.  While  con- 
ducting a  general  practice,  and  slighting  no  por- 
tion of  its  demands  upon  him,  he  has  given  more 
direct  and  particular  attention  to  surgery  than  any 
other  branch,  and  has  been  called  to  active  service 
in  it.  He  is  surgeon  for  the  B.  A.  &  P.  Railroad 
Company  and  the  Anaconda  Copper  Company,  and 
is  assistant  surgeon  for  the  Great  Northern  Rail- 
way Company.  He  is  also  surgeon  for  St.  Ann's 
Hospital. 

The  Doctor  was  married  in  1890  to  Miss  Thula 
Hardenbrook,  a  native  of  Montana,  whose  family 
were  among  the  early  settlers  at  Deer  Lodge, 
having  come  from  Iowa  or  Missouri  about  the  year 
1862.     They    have    three    children :    Frank,    born 
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August  13,  1891 ;  John  Allen,  born  July  15,  1894; 
and  Anna,  born  July  4,  1896. 

In  the  literature  of  his  profession  and  the  or- 
ganizations formed  for  its  co-operative  work  and 
advancement,  the  Doctor  has  a  constant  and 
earnest  interest.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Montana 
State  Medical  Association,  of  which  he  is  first 
vice-president,  and  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter- 
state Medical  Association.  Among  the  fraternal 
orders,  he  belongs  to  the  order  of  Elks  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  In  politics 
he  is  an  ardent  Democrat  and  deeply  concerned  for 
the  welfare  of  his  party,  but  takes  no  active  part  in 
party  management  and  seeks  no  official  recogni- 
tion. 


JOHN  McLEOD.— Among  those  who,  in  con- 
nection with  industrial  activities,  have  attained 
distinctive  success  and  prestige  in  Gallatin  county 
and  are  recognized  as  representative  citizens  of  the 
state,  is  Mr.  McLeod,  and  though  there  may  be  no 
exciting  chapters  in  the  record  of  his  career,  it  has 
been  one  signally  true  to  high  ethical  standards 
and  one  that  has  been  prolific  of  individual  and  ob- 
jective good.  Such  men  conserve  the  state's  pros- 
perity and  pride,  and  it  is  just  and  proper  to  chron- 
icle their  lives  in  a  work  devoted  to  Montana's 
early  history  and  progressive  men.  As  the  name 
indicates,  Mr.  McLeod  comes  of  stanch  old  Scot- 
tish lineage,  a  native  of  Kings  county,  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  where  he  was  born  May  12,  1848,  the 
son  of  William  and  Mary  (McDougall)  McLeod, 
the  former  a  native  of  picturesque  old  Inverness- 
shire  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotlands ;  the  latter,  of 
equally  pure  Scottish  descent,  was  born  in  Queens 
county,  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  McLeod  was  solemnized.  The  father  of 
our  subject  immigrated  to  America  when  a  young 
man  and  became  one  of  the  influential  farmers  and 
stockgrowers  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  He  was  a 
man  of  fine  intellectuality  and  sterling  character, 
and  became  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of 
his  section  of  the  Canadian  dominion.  While  he 
has  passed  to  the  great  beyond,  the  widow  still 
lives  upon  the  old  homestead. 

John  McLeod  passed  his  early  years  at  home, 
securing  his  preliminary  educational  discipline  in 
the  excellent  public  schools,  and  thereafter  con- 
tinuing his  studies  in  the  Provincial  Normal 
School  at  Charlottetown,  where  he  was  graduated 
as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1866.     He  immediate- 


ly put  his  scholastic  acquirements  to  practical  use, 
turning  his  attention  to  pedagogic  work  in  which 
he  successfully  engaged  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
removing  thence  to.  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  passed 
one  winter  and  then  came  to  the  United  States, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Robert,  who  died  in 
Bozeman,  Mont.,  in  1875.  They  proceeded  to 
Portland,  Me.,  and  thence  made  their  way  to  Chi- 
cago, where  they  tarried  a  few  months,  after  which 
they  continued  their  journey  toward  the  sunset 
gates.  Thus  it  came  about  that  they  arrived  in 
Montana  in  the  year  1870.  After  working  for  a 
few  months  in  the  mines  our  subject  came  to  the 
Gallatin  valley,  and  a  year  later  again  turned  his 
attention  to  mining,  his  identification  with  this 
industry  covering  a  period  of  about  five  years, 
usually  passing  the  winter  seasons  in  the  Gallatin 
valley.  In  1875  Mr.  McLeod  took  up  a  tract  of 
land  on  West  Gallatin  river  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing about  three  years,  when  he  sold  the  place. 
In  1882  he  effected  the  purchase  of  his  present 
fine  property,  then  known  as  the  R.  T.  Burnett 
ranch,  located  near  East  Gallatin  river  and  four 
miles  northeast  of  Belgrade,  the  postoffice  address 
of  the  family  when  on  the  ranch.  The  place  com- 
prises 200  acres,  and  its  value  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  it  requires  no  irrigation.  He  has 
devoted  especial  attention  to  the  raising  of  oats, 
but  has  diversified  his  farming  as  judgment  dic- 
tated. At  the  time  of  this  writing  (August,  1901) 
he  is  giving  over  a  larger  portion  of  the  farm  to 
the  raising  of  hay,  and  purposes  to  give  more  at- 
tention in  the  future  to  the  raising  of  high-grade 
cattle.  The  ranch  is  one  of  the  best  improved  in 
this  section  of  the  state,  the  residence  being  one 
of  commodious  order  and  modern  architectural 
design,  while  the  barns  and  other  requisite  out- 
buildings all  indicate  the  progressive  spirit  and 
good  judgment  of  the  owner.  Mr.  McLeod  also 
has  a  fine  residence  property  in  the  city  of  Boze- 
man, where  the  family  maintain  their  home  during 
the  winter  seasons  that  the  children  may  avail 
themselves  of  the  superior  educational  advantages 
afforded  in  that  city. 

In  politics  Mr.  McLeod  gives  a  stalwart  alle- 
giance to  the  Democratic  party  and  its  principles, 
and  has  been  an  influential  worker  in  its  cause  and 
a  prime  factor  in  its  local  councils.  As  a  man  of 
vigorous  mentality  and  mature  judgment  he  has 
naturally  been  called  upon  to  serve  in  positions 
of  public  trust  and  responsibihty.  In  1889  he 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  district  court  for  a  term 
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of  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  same 
was  chosen  as  his  own  successor;  he  has  now 
served  in  this  capacity  for  a  period  of  seven  years. 
In  1898  Mr.  McLeod  was  the  successful  candidate 
of  his  party  for  representative  of  Gallatin  county  in 
ihe  lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  and  has 
proved  an  active  and  efficient  working  member  of 
that  body.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has  so 
deported  himself  as  to  gain  and  retain  the  con- 
fidence and  esteem  of  all  with  wnom  he  has  come 
in  contact,  and  his  position  in  the  confidence  and 
regard  of  the  people  of  Gallatin  county  is  assured. 
On  the  9th  of  July,  1882,  Mr.  McLeod  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  E.  Williams, 
who  was  born  in  North  Carolma,  the  daughter  of 
G.  B.  and  Ellen  (Edney)  WilHams,  natives  respect- 
ively of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McLeod 
have  three  daughters  and  one  son,  their  names,  in 
order  of  birth,  being  as  follows :  Bessie  L.,  Mary 
F.,  Bertha  E.  and  John  Bryan.  Fraternally  our 
subject  is  identified  with  Pythagoras  Lodge  No. 
2,  K.  of  P.,  at  Bozeman. 


ROBERT  F.  McLEAN.— Blackfoot  valley, 
Powell  county,  Mont.,  is  prolific  of  successful 
and  enterprising  ranchmen,  and  prominently 
among  them  is  the  gentleman  whose  name  forms 
the  caption  of  this  biographical  sketch.  His  four- 
teen years'  jesidence  in  the  state  and  territory 
have  witnessed  the  upbuilding  of  a  fine  and  lucra- 
tive enterprise  at  his  hands,  and  one  of  which  he 
may  be  justly  proud.  Robert  F.  McLean  was 
horn  in  New  Brunswick  in  1862.  His  parents 
were  Archibald  A.  and  Elizabeth  (Fowler)  Mc- 
'Lean.  The  father  was  a  Scotchman,  a  farmer, 
and  came  to  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  in  the 
'forties,  and  died  in  New  Brunswick.  Elizabeth 
-McLean,  the  mother,  was  also  born  in  Scotland 
and  passed  away  from  earth  in  New  Brunswick. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  the  subject  of  this 
article  left  home  and  went  to  Bangor,  Me.,  where 
he  continued  to  work  industriously  for  two  years. 
He  then  departed  from  Bangor  and  removed  to 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  remained  but  six 
months;  thence  to  Oshkosh  and  Mariette,  Wis., 
residing  in  the  latter  place  three  years.  Leaving 
there  he  moved  to  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  various  employments  for  four 
years.  It  was  in  1887  that  Mr.  McLean  first  came 
to  Montana.     He  remained  in  the  territory  until 


it  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  then 
went  to  Hood  River,  Ore.,  where  he  passed  three 
years  in  the  lumber  business,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Montana,  and  has  since  continued  to  re- 
side in  the  Blackfoot  valley.  For  five  years  he 
was  engaged  in  the  lumber  business. 

Mr.  McLean  was  married  to  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Arm- 
strong, a  native  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lean have  one  child — Hazel  McLean.  There  is 
an  air  of  general  prosperity  around  the  800-acre 
ranch  of  Mr.  McLean.  It  Hes  one  mile  east  of 
Ovando  and  is  devoted  to  general  farming  and 
stockraising,  and  it  can  be  said  that  he  is  pre-emi- 
nently a  successful  man,  financially  and  socially. 


HERBERT  McNULTA.— Educated  for  the 
navy  at  Annapolis,  Mr.  McNulta  has  found 
agreeable  and  profitable  use  for  his  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  engineering  in  the  mining  re- 
gions of  Montana,  where  he  has  rendered  valuable 
technical  and  expert  service.  He  was  born  at 
Bloomington,  111.,  November  23,  1862,  the  son 
of  John  and  Laura  (Pelton)  McNulta,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  New  York  city  in  1837,  and 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  February  22,  1900. 
He  was  a  very  prominent  lawyer,  and  enjo3red  a 
national  reputation  as  a  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton. 
His  widow,  who  is  living  in  Chicago,  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1844.  Mr.  McNulta  received  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Bloomington 
and  the  State  University  at  Normal,  111.,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1880.  He  was  then 
appointed  to  a  cadetship  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  four-years  course  went  on  a  two-years  cruise. 
From  1886  to  1889  he  followed  civil  engineering 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mobile, 
Ala.  He  followed  this  with  a  term  of  study  and 
constructive  engineering  of  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  shops  of  the  Brush  Electrical-  Company,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  was  afterward  connected 
with  the  Detroit  Electrical  Works  until  October, 
1893.  Then,  for  a  short  time,  he  was  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Belle  City  Street  Railway  Company,  of 
Racine,  Wis. ;  then  with  the  Calumet  Electric 
Street  Railway  Company  in  Chicago,  as  master 
mechanic  and  chief  electrician.  From  1895  to 
1897  he  was  consulting  engineer  with  the  Frank 
B.  Rae  Company,  of  Chicago.  In  January,  1897, 
he  came  to  Helena,  Mont.,  as  superintendent  of 
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the  Helena  Power  &  Light  Company,  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1899,  when  to  Cripple  Creek  as  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Colorado  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany. In  August,  1899,  he  removed  to  Anaconda 
to  take  the  position  of  manager  of  the  electric 
light  and  railway,  water  works  and  townsite  de- 
partments of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Com- 
pany. At  Annapolis,  Md.,  in  1898,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Presly  March- 
land,  daughter  of  the  late  Commodore  John  B. 
Marchland,  of  the  United  States  navy,  and  Mar- 
garet Donelson  Thornton.  She  was  a  native  of 
r.altimore,  Md.,  where  she  was  born  in  1864. 


I 


OHN  H.  McQUEENEY.— Among  the  repre- 
J  sentative  citizens  of  Montana's  metropolis  is 
Mr.  McQueeney,  who  has  conducted  an  extensive 
transfer  business  in  Butte  for  years  and  who  is  the 
owner  of  valuable  real  estate  and  mining  interests. 
He  was  born  in  the  beautiful  city  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  November  30,  1843.  He  comes  of 
stanch  Irish  lineage,  his  father,  Patrick  Mc- 
Queeney, having  been  born  in  the  Emerald  Isle, 
whence  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  about 
1840,  locating  in  New  Haven,  from  which  city  he 
removed  to  Chicago  in  1854,  and  there  devoted 
the  remainder  of  his  life  principally  to  mercantile 
pursuits.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Cath- 
erine McHugh,  was  likewise  a  native  of  Ireland, 
where  their  marriage  was  solemnized  and  her 
death  occurred  in  Chicago  in  1896.  They  had 
eight  children,  of  whom  John  H.  was  the  second 
and  he  is  the  only  one  now  living. 

To  the  excellent  schools  of  Chicago  John  H. 
McQueeney  is  indebted  for  his  early  education, 
and  later  he  completed  a  course  in  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Business  College  in  that  cit}'.  He  then 
secured  a  position  in  the  manufactory  of  the  Coxe 
inks  and  extracts,  and  thereafter  he  was  em- 
ployed in  various  capacities  in  Chicago  until  1879, 
when  he  himself  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
extracts,  this  being  his  initial  business  venture. 
His  business  adaptability,  however,  soon  created  a 
demand  for  his  services  in  other  ways,  and  he 
came  to  the  west  in  the  employ  of  the  Utah  & 
Northern  Railroad,  as  cashier,  followmg  the  line 
of  construction  from  Utah  into  Montana.  Sever- 
ing his  connection  with  the  company  in  the  spring 
of  1883  he  located  in  Butte,  and  engaged  in  the 
transfer    business,    and    with    this    line    of    enter- 


l^rise  he  has  since  been  continuously  identified, 
his  business  growing  with  the  growth  of  the  city 
and  being  now  of  extensive  scope  and  import- 
ance and  one  which  has  been  managed  with  finan- 
cial ability  from  the  first.  Mr.  McQueeney  has 
the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to  erect 
a  house  in  South  Butte,  or  rather  to  establish  one 
there,  for  the  house  was  built  at  Blackfoot  while 
he  was  employed  on  the  railroad.  It  was  put  to- 
gether with  bohs,  and  as  the  line  of  the  road  ad- 
vanced the  house  was  taken  apart  and  brought 
on  the  construction  train  to  various  points  until 
it  was  permanently  stationed  in  South  Butte.  Mr. 
McQueeney  is  essentially  a  business  man  and  he 
has  accumulated  valuable  realty  in  Butte,  Chicago 
and  South  Butte,  including  improved  business 
and  residence  properties.  He  has  also  made  and 
now  has  large  investments  and  holdings  in  min- 
ing properties. 

In  politics  he  renders  the  Democratic  party  an 
unequivocal  support  and  though  he  gives  active 
aid  to  the  party  he  has  been  averse  to  serving 
in  any  official  capacity,  though  he  held  with  abil- 
ity the  important  office  of  chairman  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  of  Silver  Bow  county 
from  1889  to  1893  and  rendered  valuable  service 
to  the  county  and  the  city  of  Butte.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  Freemasonry,  as  a  member 
of  Silver  Bow  Lodge,  Deer  Lodge  Chapter  and 
Montana  Commandery,  of  Butte,  and  of  Algeria 
Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  in  Helena.  On 
July  9,  1873,  Mr.  McQueeney  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Isabella  Daly,  who  was  born  in 
Lockport,  III,  to  which  state  her  parents  re- 
moved about  1837,  among  the  pioneers  of  that 
commonwealth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McQueeney  have 
two  children.  Estella,  wife  of  M.  V.  Conroy,  of 
Butte,  and  Frederick,  a  student  in  the  Butte  high 
school. 


DANIEL  S.  MACK.— A  native  of  New  York, 
where  he  was  born  May  23,  1859,  and  where 
he  grew  to  the  age  of  seventeen,  attending  the 
public  schools  and  making  good  use  of  his  time, 
Daniel  S.  Mack's  parents  were  Daniel  and  Kath- 
arine (Ouinn)  Mack,  the  former  a  native  of  New 
York  and  the  latter  of  Ireland.  Daniel  Mack  was 
a  noted  silversmith  and  jeweler,  and  the  father 
of  six  children,  of  whom  Daniel  S.  was  the  first 
born.  In  1876  Mr.  Mack  settled  in  the  forests  of 
Michigan  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  con- 
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tinuing  in  that  in  various  ways  until  1885,  when 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  the  extensive  lumber 
interests  of  E.  Golfer,  which  he  controlled  until 
the  next  summer,  when  he  took  charge  of  the 
Pine  River  Lumber  Company,  of  Wisconsin. 
From  there  he  moved  into  Minnesota  and  oper- 
ated a  well-digging  machine  for  some  eight  months. 
In  1888  he  came  farther  west,  and,  reaching  Mon- 
tana, located  in  Castle  and  engaged  in  mining  for 
about  a  year,  then  went  to  Butte  and  mined  there 
for  another  year,  when  he  removed  to  Madison 
county  and  followed  mining  within  its  limits  until 
April,  1900,  when  he  returned  to  Butte  and  again 
began  mining  operations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  city,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged  and  one 
of  the  owners  of  a  very  rich  gold  mine  near  the 
town.  He  has  also  worked  as  a  stonemason, 
and  at  other  profitable  occupations  which  presented 
themselves,  being  a  man  of  energy  and  industry. 
Mr.  Mack  was  married  on  March  25,  1890,  to 
Aliss  Rachell  Hodgen,  of  Livingston,  a  daughter 
of  N.  H.  Hodgen,  a  prosperous  farmer  and 
freighter  of  Washington.  Her  mother  was  Miss 
Phoebe  Hurley,  a  daughter  of  Robert  Hurley, 
of  Missouri,  also  a  farmer.  Mr.  arid  Mrs.  Mack 
have  five  children,  namely,  Mabel,  Maude,  Esther, 
Albert  and  George,  all  of  them  yet  at  home.  The 
life  of  Mr.  Mack  has  not  been  full  of  adventure 
and  hardship,  but  it  has  had  enough  of  variety 
to  make  it  interesting,  and  enough  for  the  exer- 
cise of  every  faculty  to  develop  in  good  measure 
the  sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart  for  which 
the  pioneers  of  America  are  so  renowned.  Every 
demand  on  time  or  strength  has  been  fully  met, 
every  emergency  has  found  him  ready,  every  duty 
of  good  citizenship  has  been  promptly  and  fully 
performed.  He  stands  well  in  the  good  opinion 
of  his  fellow  men,  and  is  most  highly  esteemed 
by  those  who  know  him  best. 


ALEXANDER  MACKEL.— Born  and  reared 
in  the  healthful  atmosphere  of  the  farm,  gain- 
ing from  its  abundant  outdoor  exercise  full  physi- 
cal development  and  strength  of  sinew,  and  being 
thus  well  fitted  for  any  struggle  that  fate  might 
have  in  store  for  him,  Alexander  Mackel,  of  Butte, 
brought  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  a  health 
of  body  and  clearness  of  mind  which  have  been 
exemplified  in  many  a  hard  contest  in  the  ex- 
citing  forum    of   the   courts.      To   these   physical 


qualities  he  has  added  studious  and  thoughtful 
intellectual  preparation  for  his  business  and  has 
proven  himself  well  equipped  for  any  of  its  re- 
quirements. He  is  a  native  of  Goodhue  county, 
Minn.,  where  his  life  began  on  December  12, 
1871.  His  father,  Ignatius  Mackel,  was  a  (Ger- 
man who  settled  in  Minnesota  in  early  manhood, 
and  carried  on  farming  with  fair  success  and  pros- 
perity until  he  died.  His  mother  was  Mary  Busse, 
a  member  of  an  old  Missouri  family.  Of  their 
fifteen  children  Alexander  was  the  fourth.  He 
received  his  preliminary  scholastic  training  in  the 
public  schools  and  finished  at  a  state  normal 
school,  which  he  entered  in  1890  and  attended 
a  year  and  a  half,  then  his  professional  studies 
began  at  the  law  school  of  the  State  University 
in  1892. 

There  he  was  graduated  in  1894,  was  at  once  ad- 
mitted to  practice  in  the  courts  of  Minnesota 
and  in  the  fall  was  elected  county  attor- 
ney of  Norman  county  and  served  two 
years.  He  then  removed  to  Texas  and  re- 
mained a  year  and  a  half.  Then  after  a 
short  visit  to  Minnesota,  he  started  for  Montana 
to  establish  his  permanent  home.  He  arrived 
at  Butte  on  December  15,  1898,  and  began  im- 
mediately a  vigorous  practice  of  his  profession 
in  all  its  branches,  and  as  one  of  the  attorneys 
for  the  unions,  notably  for  the  Clerks'  ^Union, 
which  was  seeking  a  6  o'clock  closing  of  the 
business  houses.  He  gave  this  matter  especial 
attention  and  succeeded  in  winning  the  cause  and 
securing  the  desired  result.  In  1901  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  deputy  county  attorney  and  during 
his  tenure  of  the  office  was  engaged  in  many 
notable  trials  for  murder  and  other  great  crimes, 
in  which  he  was  pitted  against  some  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  of  the  state.  But  he  did  not 
lose  a  single  case  of  the  kind,  and  by  his  pro- 
fessional learning,  skill  as  a  tactician,  earnest- 
ness in  prosecution  and  ready  marshaling  of  all 
his  forces  in  a  contest,  soon  established  himself 
firmly  in  the  public  estimation  as  one  of  the 
bar's  most  resourceful  and  successful  members. 
Mr.  Mackel  is  an  Odd  Fellow,  and  has  held  the 
office  of  noble  grand.  He  is  also  a  Knight  of 
Pythias,  a  Red  Man,  a  Son  of  Herrmann  and 
a  Yeoman  of  America.  He  was  the  first  presid- 
ing officer  of  his  lodge  in  the  last  named  body. 
In  politics  he  affiliates  with  the  Populist  party,  in 
whose  service  he  was  active  in  Minnesota,  and  by 
invitation  made  a  vigorous  canvass  of  that  state 
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in  behalf  of  the  fusion  ticket  in  the  fall  of  1900. 
While  residing  there  he  was  a  member  of  the 
state  national  guard,  and  was  second  lieutenant 
in  one  of  its  leading  companies.  He  is  a  gentle- 
man of  superior  social  qualities,  of  high  character 
and  of  unflagging  industry — one  of  the  chosen 
on  whom  the  profession  delights  to  bestow  her 
laurels  and  the  public  its  proofs  of  confidence 
and  esteem. 


PERRY  H.  MANCHESTER  is  a  native  of 
Calhoun  county,  Mich.,  born  in  the  city  of 
Battle  Creek,  on  November  6,  1843.  His  father, 
Elias  C.  Manchester,  a  native  of  New  York,  re- 
moved to  Michigan  early,  taking  up  his  residence 
in  Calhoun  county  in  1836  and  becoming  one  of 
its  pioneers,  and  here  he  passed  the  residue  of 
life.  The  family  has  long  been  identified  with 
America,  Caleb  Manchester,  the  grandfather  of 
Perry  H.  Manchester,  having  been  likewise  a  na- 
tive of  the  Empire  state.  His  mother  traces  back 
to  the  Plymouth  Rock  landing  in  1620,  as  before 
her  marriage  she  was  Amy  A.  Howland.  She 
was,  however,  born  in  New  York,  her  immedi- 
ate ancestors  being  of  that  Howland  family  who 
made  early  settlement  in  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and 
were  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  of 
which  Mrs.  Manchester  was  a  birthright  mem- 
ber. Of  the  ten  children  born  to  Elias  C.  and  Amy 
A.  Manchester  all  are  living  save  one,  and  five 
of  the  sons  gave  yeoman  service  as  Union  soldiers 
in  the  Civil  war. 

Perry  H.  Manchester,  one  of  these  five  sons,  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years  abandoned  his  studies  to 
respond  to  the  call  of  his  country  "To  arms  for 
the  defence  of  the  Union."  He  enlisted  in  Com- 
pany C,  Twentieth  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry, 
and  was  mustered  into  service  on  July  29,  1862. 
He  went  into  camp  at  Jackson,  and  on  September 
5  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  they  were  assigned  to  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps,  under  Gen.  Burnside.  They  then  marched 
to  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  again  back  to  Washing- 
ton, by  their  absence  having  by  one  day  missed 
the  battle  of  Antietam.  They  then  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  in  February, 
1863,  they  went  to  Newport  News,  Va.,  one  month 
later  moving  northward  to  Baltimore  and  finally 
to  Kentucky,  engaging  there  with  Morgan's  raid- 
ers in  the  battle  at  Horseshoe  Plains.  Mr.  Man- 
chester was   with   the   Armv   of  the   Cumberland 


while  making  its  gallant  record,  was  present  at  the 
fall  of  Vicksburg,  from  there  went  to  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  back  to  Crab  Orchard,  Ky.,  where 
sickness  incapacitated  him  for  active  duty,  his 
regiment  proceeding  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and 
leaving  him  in  hospital.  In  the  spring  of  1864  he 
joined  his  regiment  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  then 
he  participated  in  the  memorable  Peninsula  cam- 
paign, seeing  active  service  in  the  battles  of  the 
Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania.  He  was  wounded 
on  May  24,  1864,  at  North  Anna  river.  The  in- 
jury was  not  at  first  regarded  as  serious,  but  it 
proved  so,  as  he  was  confined  by  it  in  a  Wash- 
ington hospital  for  some  time,  and  finally  re- 
moved by  his  father  to  the  Harper  hospital  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  where  he  remained  from  Septem- 
ber, 1864,  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  he  was 
on  crutches  when  he  received  his  discharge. 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  Mr.  Manchester  entered 
the  Eastman  Business  College  in  Chicago,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  March,  1866,  receiving  the 
highest  honors  in  a  class  of  twenty-four.  He 
secured  a  position  as  bookkeeper  in  Battle  Creek, 
his  native  city,  where  he  pursued  this  vocation 
until  1871,  when  he.  removed  to  Nebraska,  took 
up  a  homestead  in  Clay  county,  and  followed 
agriculture  until  1880,  when  he  returned  to  Battle 
Creek.  He  removed  to  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  in  1881 
and  engaged  in  lumbering  during  the  winter  and 
then  resumed  bookkeeping  in  Battle  Creek,  and 
here  he  kept  books  until  February,  1884,  when 
he  was  chosen  secretary  and  manager  of  a  co- 
operative store  at  that  place.  After  one  year 
he  conducted  merchandising  for  himself  until  Jan- 
uary, 1889,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  being  lo- 
cated near  Bozeman  until  October,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  position  of  bookkeeper  for  the  Nelson 
Story  &  Co.  flour  and  feed  business,  in  Butte. 
He  was  made  manager  in  August,  1890,  and  con- 
tinued in  this  executive  incumbency  until  August 
T,  1900,  when  Mr.  Story  disposed  of  the  business. 
Mr.  Manchester  was  employed  by  the  new  firm 
until  January  19,  1901.  In  the  March  following 
he  became  manager  of  the  Trull  transfer  business 
in  Butte,  which  has  since  become  known  as  the 
Montana  Transfer  Company.  At  the  present  time 
he  is  employed  as  a  bookkeeper  for  the  company 
and  also  acts  as  timekeeper  and  bookkeeper  at 
the   Nipper  mine. 

In  politics  Mr.  Manchester  is  an  unwavering 
adherent  of  the  Republican  ])arty,  and  while  re- 
siding in   Nebraska  held  the   office   of  justice   of 
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the  peace.  In  April,  1901,  he  was  elected  an  alder- 
man from  the  Seventh  ward  of  Butte  and  is  in  this 
office  giving  careful  and  efficient  service.  Frater- 
nally he  is  now  identified  with  Mt.  Moriah  Lodge 
No.  24,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  as  its  treasurer,  while 
he  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic.  He  was  in  1900  the  commander 
of  the  order  for  the  Department  of  Montana,  and 
has  held  all  the  leading  offices  in  the  local  post, 
being  now  quartermaster.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  is  a 
past  master  of  his  lodge  and  has  held  the  office 
of  receiver  for  about  five  j^ears.  He  is  also  affil- 
iated with  the  Royal  Templars  of  Temperance, 
and  in  each  of  these  fraternities  enjoys  a  merited 
popularity. 

On  November  6,  1867,  Mr.  Manchester  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Amitys  Piper,  who  was 
born  in  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  on  January  18, 
1845.  Her  maternal  great-grandfather.  Silas 
Phelps,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Continental  army 
of  the  Revolution.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manchester  are:  Theodore  E.,  born  September 
20,  1868,  was  a  member  of  Company  G,  First 
Montana  Volunteers,  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war,  was  wounded  in  Manila  on  February 
23,  1899,  and  is  now  a  resident  of  the  naval  sta- 
tion, Bremerton,  Wash.;  Edward  P.,  born  Janu- 
ary 3,  1 871,  married  Miss  Cornelia  Enderly,  re- 
sides in  Portland,  Ore. ;  Ora  E.,  the  only  daughter, 
born  July  11,  1876,  remains  at  the  parental  home, 
l>eing  the  wife  of  Chas.  H.  Little,  the  marriage 
ceremony  being  performed  July  15,  1896.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Little  are  the  parents  of  one  child,  Helen. 


JOHN  E.  MANLEY.— From  small  beginnings 
the  subject  of  this  review  has  worked  his  way 
upward  to  a  position  where  he  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  prosperous  and  progressive  farmers  and 
stockgrowers  of  Deer  Lodge  county,  his  fine 
ranch  being  located  eight  miles  south  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Helmville,  his  postoffice  address.  There 
is  both  lesson  and  incentive  in  reviewing  the 
salient  points  in  the  career  of  a  young  man  who 
has  so  husbanded  his  resources  as  to  attain  suc- 
cess. Such  men  honor  the  state,  and  Mr.  Manley 
has  won  the  right  to  be  classed  among  the  "Pro- 
gressive  Men   of   Montana." 

Mr.   Manley  is   a  native   of  Minnesota,  having 
been  born  in  Houston  count v,  November  28,  1862, 


the  son  of  Anthony  and  Catherine  (Mulcahy)  Man- 
ley,  the  former  a  native  of  Manchester,  England, 
who  came  to  the  United  States  with  his  parents 
when  a  lad  of  nine  years.  They  first  located  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  became  a  coal  miner,  later 
removing  to  Minnesota  and  becoming  one  of  the 
first  settlers  in  Houston  county,  having  located 
there  in  the  early  'forties  and  devoted  his  atten- 
tion to  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1888.  He  was  well  known  in  that 
section  and  was  one  of  its  influential  citizens,  be- 
ing a  prominent  factor  in  the  ranks  of  the  local 
Democracy.  After  locating  in  Minnesota  he  re- 
turned to  Pennsylvania,  and  there  was  solem- 
nized his  marriage  to  Catherine  Mulcahy,  who  was 
born  in  Ireland,  and  who  died  at  the  old  Minne- 
sota homestead  in   1897. 

John  E."  Manley  was  reared  to  the  sturdy  dis- 
cipline of  the  farm  and  his  educational  training  in 
his  youth  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of 
Minnesota,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing for  a  number  of  years.  In  1889,  two  years 
after  his  marriage,  he  came  to  Montana  in  com- 
pany with  his  wife,  and  secured  employment  as 
a  miner.  Mr.  Manley  was  ambitious,  steadfast 
in  his  efforts  and  ever  had  in  mind  the  object 
of  establishing  himself  in  an  independent  position. 
During  all  the  years  he  worked  in  the  mines  he 
and  his  wife  conserved  their  resources  in  every 
possible  way,  being  economical  and  self-sacrificing, 
and  eventually  secured  the  fine  ranch  which  is  now 
their  home  and  their  personal  estate,  purchased 
in  May,  1899,  and  located  on  Douglas  creek.  Here 
he  is  bringing  his  business  and  executive  ability 
to  bear  with  excellent  results,  devoting  his  atten- 
tion specially  to  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  carrying  on  diversified  farming.  He  is  up- 
right and  straightforward  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  and  is  one  of  the  valued  members  of  the  com- 
munity. In  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  is  ever  ready  to  con- 
tribute his  quota  toward  any  enterprise  which  will 
enhance  the  public  welfare.  Mr.  Manley  has  three 
l)rothers  who  have  likewise  shown  themselves  to 
be  worthy  sons  of  the  republic.  One  of  them, 
Robert  E.  Manley,  was  a  practicing  lawyer  in 
North  Dakota  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  but  enlisted  and  was  sent  to  the 
Philippines,  where  he  obtained  a  position  in  the 
government  administrative  department  at  Manila. 
He  recently  returned  to  the  L'nited  States  on 
leave  of  absence,  and  has  been  delivering  a  series 
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of  lectures  on  Philippine  subjects.  Of  the  other 
brother  it  may  be  said  that  James  E.  is  a  success- 
ful attorney  at  law  in  North  Dakota,  while  Frank 
P.  is  general  agent  in  Chicago  for  a  prominent  life 
insurance  company. 

On  May  24,  1887,  Mr.  Manley  was  married  to 
Miss  Nellie  Gafifney,  who  was  born  in  Minne- 
sota, the  daughter  of  William  Gaf?ney,  a  native 
of  Illinois  who  became  a  pioneer  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manley  have  three  children ;  Cath- 
erine, Emmett  and  Clififord. 


TIMOTHY  B.  MANNIX,  of  Helmville,  Powell 
county,  Mont.,  is  one  who  can  look  back 
with  much  satisfaction  upon  his  twenty  years'  resi- 
dence in  state  and  territory.  Locating  in  the 
famous  Blackfoot  valley  he  has  made  a  specialty 
of  sheepraising,  and  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful. He  is  of  Irish  ancestry,  although  born  in  the 
traditional  "Hub,"  Boston,  in  1840,  a  son  of  Tim- 
othy and  Margaret  (Hickey)  Mannix,  both  na- 
tives of  Ireland,  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1837  and  settled  in  Boston,  where  the  father 
was  for  many  years  an  affluent  and  successful 
grocery  and  provision  merchant.  He  died  in 
1884  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four  years; 
his  widow  died  in  Malone,  N.  Y.,  whither  the 
father  had  moved  the  family  on  retiring  from  busi- 
ness in  Boston.  At  the  time  of  the  removal  Tim- 
othy B.  Mannix,  our  subject,  was  fifteen  years 
of  age. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Civil  war  the  young 
Irish-American,  fired  with  patriotic  fervor,  enlisted 
at  Malone,  in  Company  I,  Sixteenth  New  York 
Infantry,  on  April  28,  1861,  being  among  the 
first  to  answer  to  the  urgent  call  for  volunteers. 
His  regiment  was  under  command  of  Col.  Davis, 
and  his  company  of  Capt.  Seever.  For  six  weary 
weeks  the  command  was  in  barracks  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  and  then  ordered  to  the  front.  A  short 
time  previous  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Infantry 
had  been  mobbed  by  citizens  on  their  way  through 
Baltimore.  Many  deaths  had  resulted  and  the 
route  was  considered  dangerous  during  that  period 
of  intense  bitterness.  Yet  it  was  over  this  same 
ground  that  the  Sixteenth  New  York  Infantry 
was  called  upon  to  pass,  and,  if  necessary,  open  the 
initial  land  battle  of  the  great  struggle.  How- 
ever, they  reached  Washington  unmolested,  and 
were    reviewed    bv    President    Lincoln    and    Gen. 


Winfield  Scott.  Mr.  Mannix  was  with  his  regiment 
during  the  peninsular  campaign  under  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan,  including  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  and  the 
series  of  hard-fought  battles  which  followed,  among 
which  are  West  Point,  Mechanicsville,  Gaines' 
Mills,  Fair  Oaks,  Savage  Station,  Charles  City 
and  Malvern  Hill.  On  retirement  from  front  of 
Richmond,  his  regiment  was  in  the  battles  which 
culminated  in  the  hard-fought  engagement  at 
Antietam,  and  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  participated  in  the  battles  at  Fred- 
ericksburg and  at  Chancellorsville,  and  the  ter- 
rible conflict  at  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Mannix  was 
promoted  to  corporal,  second  sergeant,  and  on 
termination  of  term  of  service  was  tendered  a 
commission  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sec- 
ond New  York,  Col.  Curtis,  but  declined. 

Following  this  brilliant  military  service  our  sub- 
ject returned  to  Massachusetts  where  he  engaged 
in  business.  But  the  war  spirit  still  ran  high,  and 
in  1864  be  again  enlisted,  this  time  in  the  Sec- 
ond Massachusetts  Fleavy  Artillery,  going  to  New- 
bern,  N.  C,  and  was  in  active  service  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  He  then  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  keeper  at  the  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  prison,  a 
branch  of  Sing  Sing.  Here  he  remained  six  years, 
but  a  short  time  previous  to  accepting  this  posi- 
tion was  engaged  in  the  lumber  busmess. 

A  little  over  twenty  years  ago,  in  1881,  Mr. 
Mannix  came  to  the  territory  of  Montana.  In 
1882  he  located  in  the  Blackfoot  valley,  then  in 
Deer  Lodge,  now  Powell  county,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  ranching,  having  one  of  the 
finest  properties  in  the  valley.  His  residence,  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  eligible,  is  situated 
four  miles  east  of  Helmville.  In  the  management 
of  this  estate  and  in  providing  every  comfort  for 
his  family  he  takes  great  jiride,  and  they  all  live 
generously  and  happily. 

By  act  of  the  last  Montana  legislature  the  new 
county  of  Powell  was  formed  from  a  portion  of 
Deer  Lodge.  Mr.  Mannix  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  county  commissioner  and  is  still  serving 
in  that  office.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been 
justice  of  the  peace  and  notary  public,  and  for 
eight  years  clerk  of  the  school  board.  Politically 
he  is  a  Republican,  socially  a  popular  citizen,  a 
firm  friend,  broadminded  and  liberal  with  every- 
body. 

Mr.  Mannix  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  Misss  Leonora  Redden,  a  native  of  New 
York   who  died  Several  years   ago.     His  present 
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wife,  Sabina  (Biglin)  Mannix,  was  born  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mar- 
tin and  Anne  (Conlin)  Bighn,  both  natives  of 
Sligo,  Ireland.  Her  father,  a  Scotch-Irishman, 
soon  after  coming  to  the  United  States  engaged 
successfully  in  ore  and  iron  contracting  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  became  an  old  and  promi- 
nent resident  of  that  portion  of  the  country.  Her 
brother,  Nicholas  Biglin,  was  a  Union  soldier  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  and  died  in  Andersonville  prison. 
To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannix  have  been  born  three 
children:  William  H.,  Charles  M.  and  Fred  T. 
Mannix. 


T  AMES  W.  MARDIS.— Coming  to  Montana  in 
J  1864  and  being  closely  identified  with  its  prog- 
ress and  development,  and  in  many  ways  exhib- 
iting the  traits  of  character  which  have  made  the 
frontiersmen  of  America  the  most  picturesque  and 
interesting  type  of  our  cosmopolite  citizenship,  the 
late  James  W.  Mardis,  of  Bozeman,  was  a  typical 
pioneer  and  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being 
worthy  the  highest  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him.  He  was  born  in  Pennsylvania, 
April  17,  1 841,  the  son  of  John  Samuel  and  Mar- 
garita (Whike)  Mardis,  also  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father  was  a  farmer  in  his  native  state, 
and  also  engaged  in  raising  stock.  In  1850  he  re- 
moved to  Iowa  and  acquired  large  tracts  of  land 
which  he  cultivated  until  1892.  He  then  removed 
to  California,  where  he  died  after  a  residence  of 
about  a  year  at  the  age  of  seventy-four.  His  widow 
returned  to  Iowa  after  his  death,  and  is  still  living 
in  that  state.  She  was  born  in  1819.  Mr.  Mardis 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  1862 
enlisted  in  the  Union  army  as  a  member  of  Com- 
pany K,  Thirty-fifth  Iowa  Infantry,  and  served 
about  a  year,  when  an  accident  which  crushed 
one  of  his  legs  below  the  knee  so  disabled  him  that 
on  his  discharge  from  the  hospital  he  was  honor- 
ably released  from  the  service  on  account  of  his 
disability.  He  returned  to  Iowa  and  his  physi- 
cians advised  him  to  "go  west,"  and  on  April 
26,  1864,  he  and  his  wife  started  with  a  party  of 
friends  for  what  is  now  Montana,  then  a  part  of 
Idaho.  They  came  by  way  of  Cheyenne  and  the 
Bridger  route,  and  arrived  at  Virginia  City  August 
26,  1864,  having  camped  six  days  before  just  be- 
low where  the  city  of  Bozeman  now  stands.  Dur- 
ing the  first  winter  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Mardis 
engaged  in  mining.     In  the  spring  he  opened  a 


butcher  shop  which  he  conducted  until  the  spring 
of  1866,  when  he  removed  to  the  Gallatin  valley 
and  located  a  strip  of  land  adjoining  that  of  D.  E. 
Rouse  on  the  south.  In  1872  he  sold  this  land  to 
Mr.  Rouse  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Bozeman, 
farming  land  he  had  located  near  Fort  Ellis,  as  he 
could  not  remain  on  the  ranch  continuously  on  ac- 
count of  the  hostility  of  the  Indians.  When  the 
fort  was  located  on  his  land  and  he  was  thus  de- 
prived of  his  farm,  he  purchased  another  three 
miles  south  of  Bozeman  on  which  he  lived  until 
1899.  He  then  rented  it  and  removed  to  Bozeman, 
where  he  died  October  24,  1901.  From  1882  to 
1886  he  also  conducted  a  meat  market  in  Bozeman. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Democrat ;  in  fraternal  rela- 
tions an  Odd  Fellow,  holding  the  rank  of  past  noble 
grand ;  also  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic,  and  of  the  Pioneers  of  Montana.  In 
religion  he  was  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church. 
He  was  married  January  14,  1864,  to  Miss  Harriet 
A.  Noe,  a  native  of  Ohio  and  daughter  of  James 
H.  Noe,  who  was  born  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J., 
in  1 81 4.  Her  father  removed  with  his  parents  to^ 
Ohio  when  he  was  eight  years  old,  and  there  be- 
came a  mechanic  and  later  a  farmer.  In  1853  he 
removed  to  Iowa  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1881,  engaged  in  farming.  His  widow, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Caroline  S.  Page,  and 
who  was  a  native  of  Broome  county,  N.  Y.,  died 
in  1896.  Their  family  consisted  of  three  sons  and 
seven  daughters.  Mrs.  Mardis  was  the  fifth  child. 
She  was  born  in  Morrow  county,  Ohio,  in  1845. 
In  1854  her  parents  removed  to  Cedar  county, 
Iowa,  and  most  of  her  youth  was  passed  there  on 
a  farm,  while  her  education  was  secured  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  She  expected 
to  enter  Mt.  Vernon  College,  near  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  in  1862.  when  her  elder  brother  enlisted  in 
the  Union  army  and  she,  although  only  seventeen, 
was  obliged  to  take  his  place  to  a  certain  extent  on 
the  farm.  She  and  this  brother  had  been  close  com- 
panions, and  she  deeply  felt  the  separation  and 
formed  many  plans  to  follow  him  to  the  field  as  a 
nurse  or  drummer  boy,  but  the  thought  of  her 
mother's  grief  at  such  a  course  deterred  her  from 
it.  Her  destiny  was,  however,  scarcely  less  heroic. 
She  stayed  at  home  to  be  her  father's  "oldest 
boy;"  rode  the  reaper  to  help  him  harvest 
sixty-five  acres  of  grain  and  aided  him  in  other 
arduous  labor  on  the  farm.  The  honors  of  a 
"drummer  boy"  came  to  her  also.  In  the  enter- 
tainments and  oyster  suppers  now  and  then  got 
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up  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers  who  happened  to  . 
be  at  home  for  a  few  days,  in  the  band  organized 
to  render  martial  music  her  younger  brother  played 
a  fife  and  she  beat  the  snare  drum.  In  all  her 
subsequent  life  the  heroic  element  has  been  abun- 
dant. The  long  journey  across  the  plains,  full 
of  adventure  and  danger,  her  long  and  lonely 
residence  on  the  frontier  in  troublous  times,  when 
every  hour  was  fateful ;  her  resolute  courage,  her 
readiness  for  emergencies,  her  generosity,  her 
great  fertility  of  resources,  were  all  features  in 
the  tragedy  of  life  which  was  all  about  her  in 
real  and  vigorous  activity  for  many  years.  Since 
her  husband's  death  she  has  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  ranch  with  skill  and  success,  and  man- 
aged her  afifairs  with  the  ability  of  a  master  spirit. 
Her  family  consists  of  four  children :  John  H., 
who  was  born  in  Alder  gulch  November  i,  1864, 
the  first  white  boy  born  in  Montana,  and  is  now 
living  in  New  Orleans  in  the  employ  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad;  Abbie  E.,  now  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Congdon,  of  Bozeman ;  Mary  May  Montana,  now 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Holliday,  of  Livingston ;  and  James 
Edward,  living  at  Bozeman ;  another  daughter, 
Harriet  A.,  is  deceased.  The  journey  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mardis  across  the  plains  in  1864  was  their 
wedding  trip,  and  had  romance  enough  in  it  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  exacting.  She  now  makes  her  home 
at   Bozeman. 


BENJAMIN  F.  MARSH.— At  the  advanced  age 
of  eighty-six,  resting  from  his  labors  and  look- 
ing back  over  his  useful  and  well-spent  life,  the 
fruits  of  which  are  seen  on  every  hand  in  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  state,  Prof.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Marsh  may  justly  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
that  springs  from  a  knowledge  that  he  has  lived 
to  good  purpose  and  that  the  world  is  better  and 
wiser  through  his  efforts.  He  is  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, where  he  was  born  November  7,  181 5,  in 
the  township  of  Woodstock,  one  of  the  thirteen 
children  of  Otis  and  Julia  (Ransom)  Marsh,  of 
whom  only  three  now  survive,  one  of  Jthem  dying 
in  infancy  and  two  losing  their  lives  during  the 
Civil  war.  The  father  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five,  and  the  mother  when  she  was  eighty-four. 
Our  subject  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm  and 
attended  the  public  schools.  At  the  conclusion 
of  his  course  therein  he  entered  upon  his  profes- 
sional training  at  Norwich  University  when  he 
was  sixteen  years  old,  and  four  years  later  was 


graduated  as  a  bachelor  of  arts  and  a  civil  en- 
gineer. After  graduation  he  was  given  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  in  the  institution,  and 
held  it  until  under  the  solicitation  of  Moncure 
Robinson,  a  civil  engineer  controlling  extensive 
works,  he  left  the  university  to  accept  employ- 
ment in  the  Robinson  corps  which  commenced 
an  extensive  survey  in  North  Carolina,  lasting 
two  years.  In  1837  he  severed  connection  with 
Robinson  and  went  to  Georgia  in  the  service  of 
the  Southern  Railroad  Engineering  Bureau  as  a 
draughtsman,  where  he  remained  until  1839.  He 
then  entered  the  employ  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 
as  construction  draughtsman,  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  1843,  when  failing  health  forced 
his  return  to  Vermont.  After  recuperating  and  re- 
gaining his  usual  vigor,  he  was  again  called  to  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  his  alma  mater,  which 
he  filled  until  the  Concord  &  Lebanon  Railroad 
Company  gave  him  the  supervision  of  its  moun- 
tain division  department  of  construction.  He  re- 
mained in  this  capacity  until  1847,  when  he  became 
a  division  superintendent  of  construction  of  the 
Rutland  &  Burlington  Railroad,  a  position  which 
he  resigned  to  accept  that  of  chief  engineer  of  the 
Jeffersonville  -Railroad,  in  Indiana.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  that  road  he  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion in  the  service  of  railroads  in  Ohio,  and  later 
became  chief  engineer  of  the  Eastern  Texas  Rail- 
road. About  this  time  he  was  laid  up  with  bilious 
fever,  and  by  the  time  he  had  recovered  the  Civil 
war  had  broken  out,  and  the  sixty-days  limit  in 
which  to  leave  that  section  had  expired.  He 
was  detained  in  the  south  so  that  his  services  might 
not  be  put  into  active  operation  in  behalf  of  the 
north.  During  the  war  he  occupied  himself  with 
reviewing  a  number  of  text  books,  and  after  its 
close  was  called  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in 
Soule  University,  Tex.,  thereby  securing  means  to 
travel  to  his  northern  home.  On  the  way  he 
stopped  to  see  his  friends  in  Indiana,  but  was 
made  principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge City  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  under  Solomon  Meredith,  United 
States  surveyor-general  for  Montana,  and  in  1867 
entered  upon  the  survey  of  public  lands  under 
contract  with  the  government,  and  as  one  of  the 
deputies  made  the  first  survc}-  of  the  kind  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  state,  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  being  easil}-  ascertainable  from  the 
records  in  the   surveyor-general's   office. 

Since  1889  Prof.  Marsh  has  lived  retired  from 
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active  work,  but  his  vigorous  and  energetic  mind 
still  keeps  up  with  all  matters  of  interest  in  his 
profession  and  the  line  of  activity  which  he  so 
signally  dignified  and  adorned.  In  1845  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mary  D.  Blish. 
Four  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  two, 
Frank  and  Flora,  are  living,  and  the  two  others, 
Franklin  and  John,  are  deceased.  Mrs.  Marsh 
also  was  summoned  to  eternal  rest  in  1889.  All 
of  his  mature  life  our  subject  has  been  a  devout 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and 
was  for  many  years  actively  identified  with  the 
order  of  Freemasons.  In  politics  he  has  been  an 
active  and  zealous  Republican  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  that  party.  Wherever  he  has  lived  and  in 
whatever  capacity  he  has  been  engaged,  he  has 
won  and  held  the  high  respect  and  esteem  of 
all  who  have  come  in  contact  with  him,  both  as  a 
scholar  and  a  man.  His  work  is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  development  of  the  state  in 
which  he  has  found  happiness  and  renown,  and  in 
which  he  is  deeply  interested. 


EBROOX  MARTIN.— Of  good  old  Scotch 
ancestry  and  Revolutionary  stock  in  this  coun- 
try, descended  from  generations  of  tillers  of  the 
soil,  the  noble,  independent  avocation  of  the  patri- 
archs, E.  Broox  Martin,  of  Bozeman,  embodies 
in  himself  much  that  origin,  history  and  circum- 
stances contribute  to  make  a  self-reliant,  resource- 
ful and  self-respecting  man,  and  in  his  record  ex- 
emplifies the  fact  that  the  conditions  in  his  case 
were  well  bestowed  and  produced  their  proper 
and  legitimate  fruit.  He  was  born  in  Oakland 
county,  Mich.,  August  12,  1844,  the  son  of  Will- 
iam W.  and  Samantha  (Stockwell)  Martin,  both 
natives  of  New  York,  as  was  also  his  grandfather, 
William  Martin,  the  son  of  a  thrifty  Scotchman 
who  immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  his  early 
manhood  and  settled  in  New  York,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  farming.  Both  of  Mr.  Martin's  grand- 
fathers were  soldiers,  and  fought  in  defense  of 
their  country.  His  grandfather  Martin,  in  the 
Revolutionary  struggle,  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Colonies  and  made  his  faith  good 
by  active  service  and  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the 
Continental  army.  His  grandfather  Stockwell  was 
equally  active  and  conspicuous  in  the  war  of  1812. 
The  elder  Martin,  father  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 


and  immediately  after,  in  1819,  took  up  his  abode 
in  the  trackless  wilderness  of  Michigan,  being  a 
genuine  pioneer  in  that  state.  His  residence  was 
only  about  twenty-seven  miles  from  Detroit,  but  it 
required  a  week  to  make  the  trip,  owing  to  swamps 
and  heavy  timber.  His  house  was  absolutely 
alone  in  that  locality  the  first  year  he  lived  in  it, 
there  not  being  another  within  a  radius  of  twelve 
miles  east  and  west  and  fourteen  north  and 
south.  He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  departing  this 
life  December  31,  1891,  just  fifteen  days  short  of 
being  ninety  years  old.  He  had  been  a  very  use- 
ful citizen  in  his  section,  and  had  contributed 
freely  of  his  time,  energies  and  substance  to  the 
development  of  every  good  work.  As  he  was  one 
of  the  first,  so  was  he  one  of  the  most  forceful  of 
the  men  who  subdued  the  wilds  of  his  adopted 
state  to  cultivation  and  useful  productiveness ; 
and  he  never  forgot  for  a  day  the  necessity  of  de- 
veloping, concentrating  and  energizing  the  edu- 
cational forces  of  the  community  along  with  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests.  He  was 
one  of  the  small  band  of  far-seeing  and  deter- 
mined men  whose  persistent  efforts  secured  a  free 
school  system  for  Michigan.  Being  a  great  lover 
of  liberty  for  all  men,  he  was  naturally  opposed 
to  negro  slavery,  and  hesitated  not  to  join  and 
give  valuable  aid  to  the  underground  railway  sys- 
tem which  helped  many  a  poor  slave  to  freedom. 
Thus  by  industry  and  frugality  he  secured  a  com- 
petence for  himself  in  wordly  goods,  and  by  per- 
forming every  duty  as  it  presented  itself  he  won 
the  regard  and  confidence  of  all  his  fellows.  And 
at  length,  when  his  end  came,  he  died  full  of  hon- 
ors as  of  years,  leaving  a  memory  which  is  an 
inspiration  to  his  descendants  and  neighbors. 

Mr.  Martin  secured  his  elementary  scholastic 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Michigan,  and 
afterward  attended  the  AgricuFtural  College  lo- 
cated at  the  capital  of  the  state.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished the  course  of  instruction  therein  he  returned 
to  the  homestead,  and  the  following  year  began 
business  as  custom  and  merchant  miller,  in  which 
he  continued  for  twenty-five  years,  meeting  with 
gratifying  success  until  1889,  when  he  was  burned 
out.  He  then  removed  to  Montana,  and  upon  his 
arrival  at  Bozeman  organized  the  Bozeman  Alill- 
ing  Company,  and  erected  the  plant  which  that 
company  now  operates.  He  served  as  general 
manager  of  the  company  until  1894,  when  he  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  it;  removing  to  Manhat- 
tan he  took  charge  of  a  hotel  at  that  place.    While 
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conducting  this  hostelry  he  leased  320  acres  of 
farming  land  and  put  it  all  in  barley,  realizing  an 
average  crop  of  over  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre  for 
the  entire  body.  At  the  end  of  the  first  season  he 
retired  from  his  lease  and  purchased  the  John 
Koch  ranch,  two  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Boze- 
man,  consisting  of  320  acres.  On  this  he  has 
erected  a  commodious  and  comfortable  residence 
and  a  number  of  unusually  fine  outbuildings.  Mr. 
Martin  was  one  of  the  principal  promoters  and 
a  heavy  stockholder  in  the  Commercial  National 
Bank;  was  its  first  president,  holding  the  position 
for  several  years. 

Mr.  Martin  was  married  April  2,  1879,  to  Miss 
Ella  T.  Clark,  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Clark,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  removed  from  there  to  Michi- 
gan with  his  family  many  years  ago,  and  settled 
in  Osceola  county.  They  were  the  parents  of  two 
children :  Horace  R.,  who  has  been  a  student  at 
Bozeman  College,  and  N.  W.,  now  deceased. 
While  always  occupied  with  his  business  and  giv- 
ing it  all  necessary  attention,  Mr.  Martin  has  not 
been  indifferent  to  public  affairs  or  omitted  his 
proper  share  of  work  in  connection  therewith.  He 
served  two  terms  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Michi- 
gan legislature,  was  a  member  of  the  town  coun- 
cil in  Reed  City  for  many  years,  and  was  mayor  or 
president  of  the  town.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic fraternity,  being  active  and  useful  in  the 
blue  lodge  and  the  chapter,  and  is  also  connected 
with  the  female  adjunct  of  the  order,  the  Eastern 
Star. 

Mr.  Martin's  ranch  is  a  model  of  neatness,  taste 
and  intelligent  cultivation.  He  irrigates  a  por- 
tion of  it,  and  the  water  is  skillfully  introduced 
and  judiciously  applied.  The  buildings  are  ar- 
ranged about  the  grounds  with  a  view  to  artistic 
effect  as  well  as  the  usefulness  for  which  they  are 
intended.  And  the  whole  general  effect  of  the 
home  is  pleasing.  His  principal  crops  on  this  ranch 
are  oats  and  hay.  He  has  in  addition  640  acres  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  on  which  he  raises  large 
crops  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley.  Besides  this 
body  of  land,  he  owns  sixty  acres  in  the  west  side 
addition  to  Bozeman,  plotted  into  town  lots  and  on 
the  market  for  sale. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Mr.  Martin  is 
an  influential  man  in  the  community — that  his 
counsel  is  much  sought  in  matters  of  business  and 
public  affairs,  and  that  he  enjoys  in  a  marked 
degree  the  confidence  and  personal  esteem  of  all 
who  know  him. 


TAMES  E.  MARTIN.— Among  those  who  have 
J  rendered  valuable  services  in  shaping  the  policy 
of  the  government  of  Montana  since  her  admis- 
sion to  the  statehood  is  Hon.  James  E.  Martin, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  first  legislature  of  the 
commonwealth  and  who  is  still  serving  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  Gallatin  county  in  the  lower  house. 
He  came  to  Montana  as  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  thus  became  identified  with 
the  industrial  life  of  this  section  in  the  early 
pioneer  days,  and  though  he  subsequently  was  ab- 
sent from  Montana  for  a  term  of  years,  he  re- 
turned as  soon  as  he  could  do  so.  He  is  today  one 
of  the  representative  citizens  of  Gallatin  county, 
making  his  home  in  Bozeman,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive men  who  have  done  so  much  to  forward 
the  development  and  substantial  prosperity  of  this 
beautiful  agricultural  section  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Martin  was  born  in  Howard  county,  Mo., 
on  August  16,  1840,  the  son  of  Thomas  L.  and 
Julia  (Elliott)  Martin,  and  one  of  a  family  of 
six  children,  of  whom  four  are  now  living. 
Thomas  L.  Martin  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1810, 
and  with  his  parents  left  for  the  west  when  about 
two  years  of  age.  He  made  his  home  in  what  is 
now  Howard  county,  Mo.,  and  moved  to  Kansas 
in  1856,  and  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state. 
He  there  engaged  quite  extensively  in  farming 
and  in  stockraising.  He  died  in  March,  1867,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-seven.  His  wife,  the  cherished 
mother  of  his  children,  was  born  in  Missouri,  where 
her  death  occurred  in  Holt  county,  when  James  F. 
was  but  nine  years  of  age.  The  paternal  grand- 
parents of  James  E.  Martin  were  David  G.  and 
Elizabeth  (Lamb)  Martin,  the  former  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Kentucky.  He  removed  to  Missouri 
in  his  declining  years  and  there  died  at  the  age 
of  four  score  years,  in  the  same  county  in  which 
James  E.  was  born.  His  wife  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Kansas,  where  she  passed  the  remainder 
of  her  life. 

James  E.  Martin  was  reared  on  the  farm,  being 
educated  in  the  district  schools,  then  accompanying 
his  parents  to  Kansas,  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  that  state  he  studied  for  a  few 
months  in  Highland  University,  at  Highland,  Kan., 
but  his  education  has  been  largely  acquired  through 
self-discipline  and  he  is  distinctly  a  man  of  broad 
general  information  and  mature  judgment,  hav- 
ing gained  much  through  his  association  with  men 
and  affairs.  When  about  thirteen  years  of  age 
Mr.  Martin   earned  his   first  dollar  and  assumed 
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his  first  individual  responsibility  by  engaging  to 
drive  cattle,  receiving  forty  cents  per  day.  Within 
two  years  he  was  receiving  $15  a  month  as  a 
farm  hand,  working  for  neighbors  near  the  old 
homestead  in  Kansas.  In  that  state  he  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  he  started  on  the 
long  trip  to  Montana,  the  journey  being  unevent- 
ful and  the  party  having  no  serious  trouble  with 
the  Indians.  He  arrived  in  the  Gallatin  valley  in 
September,  and  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160 
acres  of  land,  which  he  improved  and  placed  under 
effective  cultivation.  He  here  continued  his  resi- 
dence for  about  three  years,  when  the  death  of 
his  father  called  him  to  Kansas  to  assist  in  settling 
the  estate.  He  remained  there  until  1876,  when 
he  returned  to  Bozeman,  where,  in  1892,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin erected  a  handsome  residence  of  modern  archi- 
tectural design  and  conveniences,  and  here  he  has 
since  maintained  his  horne,  having  resigned  the 
management  of  his  farm  to  his  elder  son,  a  capable 
young  business  man.  For  fourteen  years  Mr. 
Martin  served  as  cashier  of  the  Gallatin  County 
Bank  at  Bozeman,  having  been  one  of  the  organ- 
izers of  that  institution.  In  politics  he  has  ever 
been  a  stalwart  and  uncompromising  Democrat, 
and  an  active  worker  in  the  party,  while  his  first 
presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Gen.  Hancock. 

Mr.  Martin  was  elected  as  a  representative  of 
Gallatin  county  in  the  lower  house  of  the  First 
legislature  of  the  new  state  of  Montana  in  1889, 
and  he  was  a  working  member  and  one  whose 
able  services  were  appreciated  both  by  his  col- 
leagues and  his  constituency.  This  First  legisla- 
tive assembly  was  attended  with  no  little  internal 
dissension  and  turbulence,  as  specific  historical 
records  only  too  plainly  indicate,  but  Mr.  Mar- 
tin by  his  actions  showed  that  they  were  those  of 
a  strong  man  and  a  wise  and  just  legislator. 
In  1896  he  was  again  elected  to  the  legislature 
from  his  county,  and  in  1898  was  chosen  as  his  own 
successor,  having  thus  been  a  member  of  the  as- 
sembly of  1900-1901.  In  his  legislative  career  he 
was  assigned  to  membership  on  many  important 
committees,  and  his  every  effort  in  the  house  was 
directed  to  the  enactment  of  wise  laws  and  for 
effective  legislation  along  all  lines.  Mr.  Martin 
has  also  been  called  upon  to  fill  various  county  and 
city  offices,  and  was  incumbent  of  the  important  of- 
fice of  county  commissioner  for  several  terms. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, he  has  retained  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  fellowmen.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 


the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he  has  held  mem- 
bership for  many  years.  After  his  return  to  Kan- 
sas Mr.  Martin  was  there  married,  on  July  27, 
1871,  to  Miss  Salhe  Armstrong,  a  sister  of  Judge 
F.  K.  Armstrong,  of  whom  individual  mention 
is  made  on  another  page  of  this  work.  (To  this 
sketch  we  refer  the  reader  for  more  complete 
genealogical  data.)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  became 
the  parents  of  five  children,  of  whom  three  are 
living,  Roy  E.,  who  married  Miss  Avilla  Hill,  and 
who  has  the  management  of  his  father's  farm,  and 
James  E.,  Jr.,  and  JuHa  E.,  both  at  the  parental 
home. 


HERBERT  O.  CHOWEN,  the  popular  and  ef- 
ficient postmaster  of  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  has 
led  an  eventful,  busy  and  prosperous  life,  especial- 
ly since  coming  to  this  city  in  1884.  He  was  bom 
in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  October  11,  1859.  His 
parents  were  George  W.  and  Susan  (Hawkins) 
Chowen,  natives  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont. 
The  father  was  a  compiler  of  abstracts  of  titles. 
He  came  to  Minneapolis  in  1854,  and  was  the 
first  register  of  deeds  elected  in  Hennepin  county, 
of  which  Minneapolis  is  the  capital,  and  in  this 
position  he  served  several  years.  Subsequently 
he  occupied  different  official  positions.  Mr. 
Chowen's  paternal  grandfather  was  a  farmer  and  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  passed  his  life.  In 
early  life  Mr.  Chowen  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
the  excellent  public  schools  of  Minneapolis,  and 
then  was  matriculated  in  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honors  in 
1881.  He  then  entered  the  office  of  Fletcher  & 
Loring,  remaining  with  this  firm  until  1884. 

In  that  year  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  at 
Great  Falls,  and  for  awhile,  immediately  following 
his  arrival,  he  lived  in  a  tent.  The  city  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  and  Mr.  Chowen  has  lived  to  see  it 
grow  to  magnificent  proportions,  and  conscious 
that  he  has  aided  in  this  growth.  For  three  years 
he  was  agent  for  James  J.  Hill  and  Paris  Gibson, 
founders  of  the  city,  in  looking  up  and  examining 
the  legality  of  titles,  continuing  m  this  employ- 
ment, for  which  he  was  especially  adapted,  until 
1887.  He  then  entered  into  business  on  his  own 
account,  opening  a  real  estate  and  loan  ofUce,  in 
which  he  was  engaged  until  he  was  commissioned 
postmaster  of  Great  Falls  by  President  McKinley 
in  1898.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
First    National   Bank   and  its   first   vice-president 
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and  a  director  for  several  years.  The  first  flour- 
ing mill  erected  in  that  vicinity  was  built  by  Mr. 
Chowen  in  1885.  This  later  passed  into  posses- 
sion of  the  Cataract  Milling  Company,  of  which  he 
became  president,  retaining  this  position  until  the 
mill  was  sold.  Another  enterprise  in  which  Mr. 
Chowen  was  largely  interested  was  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Great  Falls  Opera  House  Company. 
In  this  he  was  the  principal  factor,  and  he  was 
president  of  the  company  that  erected  the  building 
at  a  cost  of  $65,000.  When  the  public  library  was 
started  in  1886  it  was  entitled  the  Veleria  Library 
and  Art  Association.  Mr.  Chowen  was  its  presi- 
dent during  the  years  it  was  a  private  company. 
In  1 89 1  it  was  given  to  the  city  with  the' condition 
that  it  should  be  supported  by  that  corporation. 

Politically  Mr.  Chowen  has  always  been  an  act- 
ive worker,  and  always  in  behalf  of  the  Republican 
party.  In  all  of  the  various  campaigns  he  takes  a 
deep  and  patriotic  interest,  rie  was  a  prime 
mover  in  the  erection  of  the  Park  Hotel  in  1885, 
and  in  1892  he  sold  his  interest.  He  has  served  with 
ci  edit  to  himself  and  profit  to  the  city  on  the  school 
board  of  Great  Falls.  Mr.  Chowen  was  married 
in  1886  to  Miss  Agnes  Ball,  a  native  of  Missouri. 
They  have  two  children,  Alline  and  Beatrice. 
Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks.  He  still  holds  much  val- 
uable real  estate  and  ranch  property.  His  finan- 
cial interests  are  diversified  and  he  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  citizens  of  Great 
Falls,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known. 


PAUL  E.  MAYNARD.— The  son  of  a  leading 
lawyer  in  the  east  and  himself  a  prominent 
and  prosperous  practitioner,  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  Paul  E.  Maynard,  the  subject  of  this 
review,  came  by  inheritance  to  the  taste  which 
led  him  into  his  profession.  The  rank  and  stand- 
ing he  has  in  it,  however,  are  the  results  of  his 
own  diligence,  close  attention  to  business  and 
capacity  both  native  and  acquired. 

He  was  born  in  Bradford  county.  Pa.,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1874,  a  son  of  H.  F.  and  Pamlia  A.  May- 
nard, also  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  where  the 
father  is  a  very  prominent  lawyer  and  active  and 
leading  Democratic  politician.  He  was  the  candi- 
date of  his  party  for  state  senator  in  1900,  but 
was  of  course  defeated  because  of  the  enormous 
adverse  majority  in  his  county.     He  and  his  wife 


are  both  members  of  the  Universalist  church.  Of 
their  four  children  only  our  subject  and  a  brother 
named  Edward  L.  are  living. 

Mr.  Maynard,  the  immediate  subject  of  this ' 
sketch,  received  a  good  education,  beginning  in 
the  public  schools  and  finishing  in  the  Elmira  Busi- 
ness College  for  the  academic  and  commercial  part, 
after  which  he  secured  his  professional  training  at 
Ithaca.  He  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  Illinois  at  Mount  Vernon  in  that 
state,  August  28,  1897,  and  at  once  formed  a 
professional  partnership  with  Max  H.  Kunze  which 
lasted  for  a  year.  This  was  at  Belvidere,  111.,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  Mr.  Maynard  was  elected 
city  attorney  of  this  town  and  also  served  as  as- 
sistant state's  attorney  for  Robert  W.  Wright, 
while  the  latter  made  a  trip  to  Europe.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1898,  our  subject  returned  to  his  eastern  home 
and  formed  a  partnership  for  the  practice  of  law 
with  his  father,  which  continued  until  1900,  when 
it  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  and  Mr.  May- 
nard came  to  Montana.  From  the  time  of  his 
arrival  to  September,  1900,  he  was  associated  with 
the  Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company,  in  the 
general  office  of  the  company  at  Anaconda.  At 
the  time  last  named  he  severed  his  connection 
with  this  company  and  has  since  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  practice  of  his  profession  on  his 
own  account,  and  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  his  operations,  winning  the  regard  and  respect 
of  his  professional  brethren,  and  the  enduring 
patronage  of  a  large  and  increasing  body  of  clients. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Maynard  is  an  ardent 
Democrat.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Masonic  order,  being  a  valued  member  of  Belvi- 
dere, 111.,  Lodge  N.o.  60.  On  the  3d  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1900,  he  suffered  a  great  bereavement  in 
the  death  of  his  mother,  who  was  then  summoned 
into  eternal  rest.  In  his  new  home  Mr.  Maynard 
is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  both  professionally  and 
in  a  personal  way,  being  a  desired  addition  to 
every  social  circle,  and  having  a  potential  influence 
in  regard  to  all  matters  of  public  interest. 


HENRY  W.  MARTIN,  one  of  the  forceful, 
energetic  business  men  of  Powell  county, 
Mont.,  has  attained  success  and  prominence  dur- 
ing his  twenty-one  years'  residence  in  state  and 
territory,  his  superior  business  ability,  sound 
judgment,    enterprise    and    mechanical    skill    hav- 
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ing  served  to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
prominent  Montanians.  He  was  born  in  England 
in  i860,  the  son  of  Edward  W.  and  Mary  A.  (Mor- 
■  ris)  Martin ;  the  father  a  native  of  England,  com- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  the  spring  of  1863  and 
locating  in  Waukesha  county.  Wis.,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  until  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  1896.  He  was  a  coal  miner  by  occupation. 
His  wife,  the  mother  of  our  subject,  was  born  in 
Wales,  and  was  married  to  Edward  Martin  in 
England  in  1856.  She  survives  her  husband  and 
is  now  living  at  the  family  home  in  Wisconsin. 
In  the  spring  of  1880  Henry  W.  decided  to  leave 
home  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing northwest,  his  objective  point  being  Mon- 
tana. On  his  arrival  he  turned  his  hand  to  what- 
ever he  could  find  to  do  in  the  way  of  pushing 
onward.  He  drove  freight  teams,  worked  on  rail- 
roads in  various  parts  of  the  territory  and  Dakota, 
and  at  other  occupations  calculated  to  advance  his 
temporal  interests.  By  trade  he  is  a  stationary 
engineer,  and  has  engaged  in  that  line  principally 
in  the  great  mines  of  Montana.  He  thoroughly 
understands  machinery  and  installed  the  huge  plant 
in  one  of  the  big  mines  at  Coloma.  At  present 
he  is  located  on  a  most  eligible  stock  ranch  of  360 
acres  near  Sunset,  Powell  county,  settling  there 
soon  after  the  admission  of  Montana  into  the 
Union.  He  has  been  very  successful  ami  built 
up  a  magnificent  business. 

Mr.  Martin  has  been  twice  married,  first  to 
Miss  Ella  Warner  in  July,  1891,  a  native  of  Aion- 
tana,  much  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  W.  O.  Warner,  one  of  Mon- 
tana's distinguished  citizens.  She  died  March  24, 
1899.  His  present  wife  is  Etta  (Sanders)  Martin, 
born  in  Iowa.  She  is  the  present  postmistress  of 
Sunset  postofifice.  By  his  first  wife  there  were 
two  children.  Cora  and  Mabel.  Politically  Mr. 
Martin  affiliates  with  the  Democratic  party.  So- 
cially the  family  number  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
throughout  the  county  of  Powell  and  are  highly  es- 
teemed by  all. 


JAMES  J.  MAYNE.— For  the  development  of 
the  great  American  northwest  every  country 
on  the  globe  has  been  laid  under  tribute,  and 
sturdy  old  England  has  sent  her  full  quota. 
Among  the  valued  and  serviceable  men  of  that 
quota  is  James  J.  Mayne,  who  was  born  in  Corn- 


wall county,  April  14,  1844,  where  he  lived  and  at- 
tended school  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old.  In 
1862  he  came  to  America,  landing  at  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  from  there  went  to  Lake  Superior,  on 
the  United  States'  side,  and  secured  employment 
from  the  government  as  commissary  at  a  fort 
temporarily  established  to  guard  against  depreda- 
tions by  the  Indians.  In  the  winter  of  1862-3  he 
worked  in  the  copper  mine  known  as  the  Calumet, 
in  Houghton  county,  Mich.  After  ten  months  of 
service  there  he  started  on  an  extensive  tour,  going 
to  New  York,  Cuba,  Central  America  and  Cali- 
fornia, for  the  purpose  of  finding  a  desirable 
place  in  which  to  follow  farming.  In  1863  he 
located  in  the  celebrated  Grass  valley  in  California, 
and  there  worked  in  the  Blue  Lead  placer  mines 
for  awhile.  He  then  became  interested  in  a  quartz 
mill,  which  he  worked  with  moderate  success.  In 
1865  he  removed  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  where 
he  engaged  in  mining  on  the  Comstock  lode  for 
four  months  at  $4.00  per  day.  In  the  winter  of 
1865-6  he  came  to  Last  Chance  gulch,  Mont., 
where  he  bought  a  half  interest  in  each  of  two 
claims,  Xo.  12  and  No.  13,  paying  therefor  $800. 
The  venture  proved  successful  for  a  time,  but 
worked  out  within  a  short  time,  and  he  then  aban- 
doned the  claims.  In  the  fall  of  1866  he  went  to 
Cave  gulch  to  purchase  claims,  and  reached  that 
point  in  time  to  witness  the  shooting  afTair  over 
jumped  claims  in  which  six  men  were  killed.  Fail- 
ing to  find  suitable  ground  under  peaceful  con- 
ditions there  he  went  to  Big  Bend  on  the  Salmon 
river,  led  thither  by  the  gold  excitement  then  pre- 
vailing in  that  neighborhood.  There  he  resumed 
placer  mining  and  engaged  in  other  enterprises. 
He  erected  the  first  hotel  in  the  camp  and  opened 
the  first  diggings  on  Napias  creek.  Ten  months 
later,  after  an  unprofitable  experience  in  Idaho,  he 
returned  to  Helena  and  resumed  his  mining  oper- 
ations, continuing  them  at  New  York  gulch  until 
1869.  At  that  time,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,  he 
abandoned  mining  and  went  into  stockraising  in 
the  American  Bottom,  now  known  as  Lake  Sew- 
ell.  In  this  enterprise  he  was  most  successful  and 
continued  to  carry  on  a  profitable  and  expand- 
ing business  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  when  he 
retired  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Helena,  where 
he  is  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  a  well  spent  life, 
secure  in  the  respect  and  cordial  regard  of  all 
who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him.  This  was 
in  1899,  but  since  that  time  he  has  sold  out  his 
vast  interests. 
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In  politics  Mr.  Mayne  is  a  stanch  Republican ; 
in  religious  affiliation  he  is  connected  with  the 
Episcopal  church.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Odd  Fellows,  both  lodge  and  encampment ;  the 
Masons  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  In  the  last 
he  is  a  charter  member  of  the  first  lodge  organ- 
ized in  Wickes,  Mont.  In  public  office  he  served 
his  people  long  and  well.  For  twelve  years  he  was 
justice  of  the  peace  at  Avalanche  in  Meagher 
county,  and  was  the  first  assessor  elected  in  that 
county.  Mr.  Mayne  was  the  tenth  of  fifteen  chil- 
dren born  to  his  parents,  Joseph  and  Priscilla  (Jew- 
ell) Mayne.  The  father  died  in  1851  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three  and  the  mother  in  1882  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine.  They  left  twelve  children  surviving 
them,  of  whom  nine  are  still  living.  Both  par- 
ents were  natives  of  England,  and  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  that  country.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  prosperous  as 
farmers. 

In  1880  Mr.  Mayne  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Matilda  Johnson.  Two  children  have  blessed 
their  union,  namely :  Mary  Matilda,  deceased,  and 
James  Jewell,  who  is  still  living.  Mrs.  Mayne's 
parents  were  Peter  A.  and  Mary  Johnson,  mem- 
bers of  the  Episcopal  church,  of  which  she  is  also 
a  communicant.  Mr.  Mayne  considers  his  life  a 
successful  one  because  of  the  pleasures  it  enables 
him  now  to  enjoy  and  of  the  good  will  his  neigh- 
bors and  acquaintances  manifest  toward  him.  In 
his  opinion  Montana  is  the  fairest  of  the  states, 
giving  opportunity  to  all  and  ample  reward  for 
zealous  and  conscientious  labor  in  every  field  of 
enterprise. 


W INFIELD  S.  MATTHEW.— More  than  three 
decades  have  passed  since  Mr.  Matthew  be- 
came identified  with  the  industrial  activities  of 
Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  and  thus  is  entitled  to  con- 
sideration as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state.  As 
a  citizen  his  course  has  been  such  as  to  establish 
for  him  a  reputation  as  a  capable  and  progressive 
farmer  and  business  man,  and  well  worthy  of  ut- 
most confidence  and  esteem.  He  served  with  sig- 
nal loyalty  and  valor  in  the  Union  ranks  during 
the  Civil  war  and  is  deserving  of  honor  as  one  of 
the  veterans  of  that  great  internecine  conflict.  His 
finely  improved  and  attractive  ranch  property  is 
located  three  miles  northwest  of  Bozeman,  which 
is  his  postoffice  address. 


VVinfield  Scott  Matthew  is  a  native  of  the  state 
of  Indiana,  having  been  born  in  Washington  coun- 
ty, February  27,  1848.  His  father,  Thomas  Mat- 
thew, was  born  in  Virginia,  a  worthy  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  most  prominent  families  of  the 
Old  Dominion.  When  a  young  man  he  removed 
to  the  Hoosier  state,  where  he  established  himself 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  to  which  he  devoted  his 
attention  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1880, 
at  which  time  he  had  attained  the  venerable  age 
of  eighty  years.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Indiana,  and  there  developed  a  valuable  farm.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  bore  the  maiden  name  of 
Melinda  Case,  also  a  native  of  Virginia ;  her  death 
occurred  on  the  old  Indiana  homestead  in  1852. 
Winfield  S.  Matthew  was  reared  to  farm  life,  wax- 
ing vigorous  in  mind  and  body  under  the  sturdy 
discipline.  His  educational  advantages  were  such 
as  were  afforded  in  the  public  schools  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  his  home.  He  was  a  mere  boy  at  the  time 
when  the  dark  cloud  of  civil  war  cast  its  pall 
over  the  national  horizon,  but  his  intrinsic  patri- 
otism was  thoroughly  quickened.  On  the  i6th 
of  December,  1863,  when  not  yet  sixteen  years  of 
age,  he  enlisted  as  a  member  of  Company  B,  Thir- 
teenth Indiana  Volunteer  Cavalry,  commanded  by 
Col.  Johnson.  It  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection  that  three  of  his  brothers  also  did  gal- 
lant service  in  the  Union  ranks.  Mr.  Matthew  was 
mustered  in  at  Camp  Noble,  and  thereafter  ac- 
companied his  regiment  to  Indianapolis,  where 
they  remained  a  fortnight,  after  which  they  were 
sent  to  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  thence  to  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  where  they  were  assigned  to  garrison  duty 
for  several  months.  The  regiment  then  returned 
to  Nashville,  participating  in  the  memorable  bat- 
tle at  that  point,  after  which  they  proceeded  to  the 
city  of  New  Orleans,  and  one  week  later  to  Mobile, 
Ala.,  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Forts  Spanish 
and  Blakely.  They  then  proceeded  to  Columbus, 
Miss.,  where  they  were  stationed  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1865,  and  on  the  i8th  of  November  of  that 
year  our  subject  received  his  honorable  discharge 
at  Vicksburg,  being  mustered  out  as  corporal  of 
his  company.  Victory  having  thus  crowned  the 
Union  arms,  the  youthful  veteran  returned  to  his 
home  in  Indiana,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall 
of  1867,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  of  the 
Thirtieth  United  States  Regulars,  with  which  he 
was  sent  to  the  west  to  assist  in  fighting  the  in- 
subordinate Indians.  No  serious  engagements 
were  had  during  his  term  of  service,  and  he  was 
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discharged  in  the  spring  of  1869.  Within  the  ear- 
ly part  of  the  succeeding  year  Mr.  Matthew 
started  for  Montana,  embarking  at  Kansas  City, 
on  the  steamer  Viola  Belle,  for  the  voyage  up  the 
Missouri  river  to  Fort  Benton,  where  he  arrived 
in  due  course  of  time.  From  that  place  he  soon 
afterward  went  to  Gallatin  valley,  where  he  turned 
his  attention  to  farming,  ultimately  becoming 
associated  with  his  brother,  John  T.  Matthew,  in 
the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  160  acres  from  Henry 
and  David  Davis.  The  brothers  thereafter  con- 
tinued to  be  successfully  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  on  their  ranch  for  a  period  of  four  years, 
after  which  they  sold  out,  and  our  subject  returned 
to  Indiana.  That  he  had  a  definite  object  in  view 
is  evident  when  we  make  record  of  the  fact  that 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1877,  he  was  there  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  C.  Vellam,  who  was  born 
in  that  state,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Sophronia 
Vellam,  both  of  whom  are  now  deceased,  the 
father  having  followed  his  trade  of  cabinetmaking 
in  Indiana  until  the  time  of  his  demise.  Mr.  Mat- 
thew returned  with  his  bride  to  Gallatin  county, 
and  here  were  born  their  ten  children,  whose 
names,  in  order  of  birth,  are  as  follows :  Rose, 
Melinda,  Violet,  Florence,  Clarence,  Gertrude, 
Herman,  Hollis,  Emmet  and  Clement. 

Upon  his  return  to  Montana  Mr.  Matthew  pur- 
chased another  ranch  property  in  the  Gallatin  val- 
ley, one  of  the  most  favored  sections  of  the  state, 
and  here  he  now  Ijas  a  valuable  estate  of  320  acres, 
under  most  effective  irrigation  and  improved  with 
a  fine  brick  residence  and  other  well-designed 
buildings  required  for  the  successful  work  of  the 
farm.  The  homestead  is  located  three  and  one- 
half  miles  northwest  of  the  city  of  Bozeman,  as 
has  been  previously  noted.  Mr.  Matthew  devotes 
his  attention  principally  to  the  raising  of  oats, 
barley  and  hay,  in  which  lines  prolific  yields  are 
secured.  He  is  thoroughly  progressive  and  pub- 
lic-spirited, and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  community,  having  ever  con- 
tributed his  quota  toward  its  advancement  and 
material  prosperity.  His  political  affiliations  are 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  he  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees, 
in  which  capacity  he  has  served  with  marked  ef- 
ficiency and  definite  interest  for  a  number  of  years. 
Fraternally  he  keeps  alive  his  interest  in  and  fel- 
lowship with  his  old  comrades  in  arms  by  retaining 
membership  in  William  English  Post  No.  10,  G. 
A.   R.,  at  Bozeman. 


TAMES  MAULDIN.— The  life  of  Mr.  Mauldin 
J  has  been  replete  with  "ceaseless  toil  and  en- 
deavor," and  his  career  has  been  a  rather  unevent- 
ful one,  but  his  energy  and  progressive  spirit  have 
enabled  him  to  successfully  conduct  enterprises  of 
importance  and  to  obtain  a  worthy  success.  He 
is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana,  has  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  her  productive  industries 
and  has  contributed  to  the  advancement  and  ma- 
terial prosperity  of  the  commonwealth,  while  his 
course  has  ever  been  such  as  to  retain  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  fellow-men. 

James  Mauldin  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, where  he  was  born  on  July  2,  1832,  the  eldest 
of  the  six  children  of  John  and  Sophia  (Simpers) 
Mauldin,  also  natives  of  Maryland,  the  respective 
families  having  been  identified  with  the  annals 
of  American  history  from  the  early  Colonial  epoch. 
John  Mauldin  was  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits in  Maryland  and  in  mercantile  business,  and 
there  he  and  his  wife  passed  their  entire  lives. 
James  Mauldin  received  his  early  educational 
training  in  the  subscription  schools,  attending  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  and  assisting  in  the  work 
of  the  paternal  farmstead  during  the  summers. 
Going  to  Baltimore  when  eighteen  years  of  age 
he  served  a  three-years  apprenticeship  at  harness- 
making;  then  made  a  trip  into  Virginia  as  agent 
for  a  book  publishing  house,  but  not  finding  the 
vocation  suited  to  his  tastes  he  returned  to  Balti- 
more and  for  a  short  time  was  identified  with  the 
cigar  and  tobacco  business ;  then  in  the  dry-goods 
business  in  that  city,  but  with  indifferent  success. 
His  next  adventure  was  in  the  shoe  business,  go- 
ing first  to  Wheeling,  and  thence  to  Columbus, 
(Ihio,  where  he  opened  his  shoe  store  in  1857.  He 
conducted  a  successful  business  in  Ohio's  capital 
city  until  1864.  In  the  meantime  he  placed  the 
store  and  business  in  charge  of  his  partner,  and 
went  to  Boston,  where  he  secured  an  equipment 
and  soon  afterward  established  a  shoe  factory  at 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  from  which  to  supply  his  stores 
in  the  west,  having  opened  establishments  in  Cleve- 
land and  Indianapolis,  as  well  as  continuing  in 
business  in  Columbus.  In  the  spring  of  1865, 
having  decided  to  come  to  Montana,  then  attract- 
ing considerable  attention  as  a  field  of  investment 
and  business  enterprise  as  well  as  a  profitable 
mining  section,  he  proceeded  as  far  as  Grinnell, 
Iowa,  where  he  secured  an  outfit  and  brought  h's 
stock  of  merchandise  overland  to  Virginia  City, 
by  way  of  the  Platte  river.     He  was  accompanied 
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by  his  brother,  William  T.,  whom  he  left  in  charge 
of  the  stock  of  goods  in  Virginia  City,  while  he 
returned  to  the  east  to  purchase  additional  sup- 
plies to  be  sold  in  Montana.  On  starting  for  the 
east  in  the  fall  of  1865  he  walked  from  Virginia 
City  to  Bozeman,  where  he  tarried  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  build  a  boat  sixteen  feet  in 
length  and  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  then  paid  a 
man  $25  to  put  the  craft  on  his  wagon  and  trans- 
port it  to  the  Yellowstone  river.  Here  the  boat 
was  launched  and  Mr.  Mauldin,  with  seven  others, 
embarked  for  the  trip  down  the  Yellowstone  and 
Missouri  rivers  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  voyage 
was  attended  with  no  little  danger,  as  the  Indians 
were  liable  to  attack  the  party  at  any  moment,  but 
they  adopted  a  plan  which  minimized  the  risk  ma- 
terially. They  would  travel  during  the  daytime 
and  land  on  some  island  to  cook  their  supper, 
after  which  they  would  embark  and  continue  the 
voyage,  eating  the  meal  in  the  boat  and  after  mak- 
ing progress  until  bed  time  would  land  again  and 
crawl  into  the  brush  to  sleep,  thus  avoiding  the 
Indians.  In  the  morning  they  would  run  down 
to  another  island  and  there  cook  their  breakfast. 
This  plan  was  followed  successfuly  for  the  entire 
journey,  which  was  not  without  zest  and  pleas- 
urable interest.  Eight  days  and  nights  were  con- 
sumed in  making  the  trip  down  the  Yellowstone 
to  the  confluence  with  the  Missouri.  The  party 
finally  reached  Sioux  City,  and  thence  Mr.  Maul- 
din took  a  stage  for  Boone  Station,  Iowa,  whence 
he  made  the  remainder  of  the  trip  by  railroad. 
While  in  the  east  he  disposed  of  his  manufacturing 
and  retail  business  interests  to  his  partners.  He 
visited  Chicago  and  Boston  and  purchased  another 
stock  of  general  merchandise,  which  he  trans- 
ported by  rail  to  Boone  Station,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1866  loaded  the  same  on  wagons  and  started 
again  to  Montana.  He  proceeded  to  Omaha  and 
thence  to  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  on  to  Virginia 
City,  Mont.,  by  way  of  the  Bridger  cutoff,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  ist  of  September,  1866.  While 
en  route  his  train  traversed  the  Sioux  Indian  coun- 
try, encountering  some  little  trouble  with  the  red 
men,  who  stole  horses  belonging  to  the  train.  Mr. 
Mauldin  was  fortunately  able  to  furnish  cattle  with 
which  to  bring  the  wagons  through  after  the 
horses  had  been  taken.  The  train  corralled  the 
cattle  and  maintained  pickets  every  night.  One 
member  of  the  party  was  killed  by  Indians  on 
Rock  creek.  Upon  reaching  Virginia  City  Mr. 
Mauldin  sold  a  portion  of  his  stock  and  stored  the 


remainder  until  the  following  spring,  when  he 
took  the  same  to  the  mining  district  on  the  Salmon 
river,  Idaho,  where  there  was  a  stampede  of  gold- 
seekers  at  the  time,  and  there  in  Leesburg  basin, 
he  closed  out  his  stock  of  merchandise,  returning 
to  Virginia  City  in  the  fall  of  1867.  He  then  se- 
cured another  stock  of  goods,  which  was  shipped 
by  boat  to  Fort  Benton,  from  which  point  he 
transferred  the  same  to  Helena,  where  he  con- 
ducted business  about  one  year,  disposing  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  stock  and  sending  the  bal- 
ance to  Utah,  where  he  exchanged  the  same  for 
cattle,  which  he  brought  to  Montana,  locating  in 
the  Beaverhead  valley,  where  he  took  up  a  tract 
of  land.  The  next  spring  he  went  to  California, 
and  at  the  point  where  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  is 
now  located  he  purchased  500  head  of  horses  and 
thence  drove  them  through  to  his  ranch,  where  he 
began  breeding  cattle  and  horses  upon  quite  an 
extensive  scale,  constantly  increasing  the  scope  of 
his  operations.  Four  years  later  he  brought  to 
his  ranch  the  first  imported  Percheron  horses  that 
ever  came  west  of  the  Missouri  river.  Mr.  Maul- 
din contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  of 
grades  and  the  general  expansion  of  the  stock  in- 
terests of  the  state,  and  he  continued  to  be  promi- 
nently identified  with  this  line  of  enterprise  until 
1898,  when  he  disposed  of  his  fine  ranch  property, 
and  has  since  been  practically  retired  from  active 
business,  though  he  finds  that  his  capitalistic  inter- 
ests demand  his  care  and  time  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  is  by  no  means  idle.  He  owns  valuable 
realty  in  the  cities  of  Butte,  Helena  and  Dillon,  in 
which  last  attractive  little  city  he  makes  his  home. 
He  has  banking  and  other  capitalistic  interests  of 
importance,  and  is  one  of  the  substantial  and  rep- 
resentative men  of  the  state.  He  passes  the  win- 
ters principally  in  travel.  Politically,  Mr.  Mauldin 
supports  the  Re])ul5lican  party,  and  fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  Dillon  Lodge  No.  30,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.  He  is  well  known  throughout  the  state 
and  enjoys  marked  popularity  among  the  pioneers 
and  others  with  whom  he  has  been  thrown  in  con- 
tact in  a  business  or  social  way. 


A' 


Montana  the  subject  of  this  memoir  became 
identified  with  its  histor}-,  and  his  life  was  well 
spent  in  devotion  to  all  the  duties  of  citizenship 
and   private  associations,   his   record  lieing  as   an 
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open  scroll,  inviting  the  closest  scrutiny.  His 
was  a  character  of  great  elemental  strength;  in- 
dustry, energy,  absolute  integrity  and  fidelity  of 
purpose  being  predominating  attributes  of  his 
nature,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  com- 
manded the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  one  of  the  early  argonauts  to  the 
New  Eldorado  of  California  and  was  a  genuine 
western  man  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Mr.  Melton  was  born  in  the  state  of  Indiana,  on 
the  22d  of  March,  1830,  being  the  son  of  David 
and  Christina  (Pfrimer)  Melton,  the  former  born 
in  Kentucky,  of  French  parents,  the  latter  in  Ger- 
many. They  moved  from  Indiana  to  Illinois  in 
1836.  Our  subject  was  a  mere  child  at  the  time 
of'his  parents'  removal  to  IlUnois ;  the  father  set- 
tling on  a  farm  in  Knox  county,  became  one  of 
the  pioneers  of  that  section,  devoting  his  attention 
to  agricultural  pursuits  until  life's  labors  were 
ended  in  death.  To  the  somewhat  primitive  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  period  Amos  Melton  was  in- 
debted for  the  educational  advantages  enjoyed  as 
a  youth,  but  continued  to  assist  in  the  work  of  the 
homestead  farm  until  1849,  when  he  joined  the 
throng  of  gold-seekers  wending  their  way  across 
the  plains  to  California.  The  long  and  weary 
overland  journey  was  completed  without  untoward 
incident  or  difficulty,  and  upon  arriving  in  the 
Golden  state  Mr.  Melton  turned  his  attention  to 
])lacer  mining,  which  he  followed  about  three  years 
with  much  success,  and  shortly  afterward  returned 
to  Illinois  and  purchased  a  farm.  Through  loans 
and  unfortunate  investinents  he  lost  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  fortune,  and  on  this  account  made 
another  trip  to  California,  going  by  way  of  the 
isthmus  of  Panama,  remained  during  one  winter 
and  returned  to  his  home  by  the  same  route.  He 
thereafter  devoted  his  attention  to  his  farm  in  Illi- 
nois until  April  17,  1864,  when  he  started  for  Mon- 
tana, accompanied  by  his  wife  and  children.  The 
trip  was  made  with  horse  teams  and  liy  way 
of  the  Bridger  cutofif.  The  train  was  under  com- 
mand of  Capt.  Knight,  and  though  emigrants  both 
preceding  and  following  had  serious  trouble  with 
the  Indians,  the  party  of  which  Mr.  Melton  and 
his  family  were  members  escaped  without  molesta- 
tion. They  passed  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Bozeman,  which  was  then  marked  by  a  solitary 
log  cabin,  and  continued  their  journey  to  Virginia 
City,  where  they  arrived  on  the  14th  of  July,  1864. 
Mr.  Melton  purchased  a  claim  in  Alder  gulch,  and 
at  once  began  developing  the  same,  securing  good 


returns.  He  subsequently  purchased  another 
claim  and  expended  the  output  of  the  first  in  the 
developing  of  the  second,  which  proved  un- 
profitable. After  devoting  two  years  to  mining, 
in  1866  came  to  the  Gallatin  valley,  taking  up  a 
homestead  claim  located  two  miles  northwest  of 
his  present  homestead,  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
stockgrowing  for  some  four  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  he  disposed  of  the  ranch,  purchasing 
from  a  Mr.  Gregson  his  present  fine  homestead, 
comprising  200  acres,  all  being  under  most  effect- 
ive irrigation.  Here  he  carried  on  diversified 
farming,  oats  being  the  principal  crop.  On  De- 
cember 23,  1893,  Mr.  Melton  passed  away,  leaving 
to  his  family  a  valuable  estate  and  the  grand  herit- 
age of  a  name  untarnished  by  suspicion  of  wrong 
or  shadow  of  evil.  His  widow  still  maintains  her 
home  on  the  old  place,  hallowed  by  the  associa- 
tions and  memories  of  the  past.  She  is  a  sterling 
type  of  the  noble  pioneer  women  who  came  to 
Montana  and  endured  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  frontier  life,  being  self-abnegating  and  faithful 
and  contributing  in  large  measure  to  the  progress 
of  civilization  and  the  development  of  a  great 
state.  The  family  home  is  noted  for  its  refined 
hospitality,  and  the  farm  is  one  of  the  attractive 
places  of  this  section  of  the  state,  being  traversed 
by  the  East  Gallatin  river  and  situated  four  miles 
northeast  of  the  village  of  Belgrade,  the  postoffice 
address.  In  politics  Mr.  Melton  supported  the 
Democratic  party,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
he  commanded  uniform  confidence  and  esteem. 

April  3,  1856,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Mehon  to  Miss  Harriet  Yarde,  who  was  born 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  England,  as  were  her 
parents,  John  and  Mary  Ann  (Clements)  Yarde. 
While  still  a  child  her  parents  immigrated  to 
America,  locating  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  where  they  remained  five  years,  coming 
thence  to  the  United  States  and  making  their 
home  in  Illinois,  which  continued  to  be  their  resi- 
dence until  death  summoned  them.  In  that  state 
occurred  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Melton,  and  as  be- 
fore stated  thereafter  accompanied  her  husband 
to  Montana.  Of  their  children  we  incorporate  a 
brief  record,  as  follows :  Cornelius  is  individually 
mentioned  on  other  pages  of  this  work ;  Clara  is 
the  wife  of  David  Powell,  who  resides  six  miles 
north  of  Bozeman ;  John  has  leased  the  old  home- 
stead and  has  the  management  of  the  same :  Har- 
riet L.  is  the  wife  of  Moses  Decker,  of  Spring  Hill, 
this  county ;  Celia  A.  is  the  wife  of  Gilbert  Stewart, 
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of  Belgrade ;  Virginia  Montana  is  the  wife  of 
William  Lutton,  of  Thompson  Falls,  Missoula 
county ;  Albert  Lee  is  a  resident  of  Bozeman ; 
Delia  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Perkins,  of  Bozeman  : 
Edna,  Edgar  and  James  are  deceased. 


JOHN  MERRY.— A  miner  of  the  early  days  in 
the  far  northwest,  and  having  experienced  in 
his  own  life  all  the  hardships  and  privations,  the 
alternate  successes  and  failures,  the  dangers  and 
disappointments,  and  the  cruel  tragedies  incident 
to  the  period,  John  Merry,  of  Ten  Mile,  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county,  Mont.,  is  still  hale  and  vigorous  at 
the  advanced  age  of  seventy,  and  filled  with  the 
same  indomitable  spirit  that  characterized  his 
young  manhood.  He  was  born  at  Sandon,  near 
Scarborough,  England,  April  9,  1832,  of  families 
long  resident  in  that  country,  and  emigrated  there- 
from when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  He  located 
at  Waterford,  Mass.,  and  engaged  for  two  years 
at  farming.  In  1854  he  removed  to  St.  Anthony, 
Minn.,  at  the  time  when  the  suspension  bridge 
over  the  Mississippi  was  in  process  of  construc- 
tion. There  he  followed  farming  and  lumbering 
until  i860,  when  he  went  on  a  raft  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  St.  Louis,  and  from  there  traveled  over- 
land to  Denver,  Colo.  He  engaged  in  mining  at 
Mountain  City,  in  that  state,  for  two  years,  and 
in  1862,  induced  by  the  e.xcitement  over  the 
Salmon  river  gold  finds,  in  company  with  five  com- 
rades started  with  a  team  of  oxen  for  that  section ; 
but  learning  when  they  reached  Snake  river  that 
the  way  was  inaccessible,  they  changed  their  route 
to  the  old  government  trail  leading  to  Deer  Lodge 
and  the  British  possessions.  At  Beaverhead  river 
they  heard  of  the  prospects  at  Bannack,  and  made 
that  point  their  destination,  reaching  the  mines  in 
August,  1862.  Mr.  Merry  began  placer  mining 
and  prospecting  at  Stapleton  bar,  locating  and 
working  a  claim  above  the  bar  and  using  a  wagon 
bed  for  a  sluice.  His  success  was  fair,  and  in  the 
spring  of  1863  he  went  to  Alder  gulch  and  bought 
a  claim  which  he  worked  with  some  profit.  At 
this  time  the  Indians  were  troublesome  at  Ban- 
nack and  other  points,  but  a  treaty  was  made  with 
them  and  they  became  more  friendly.  It  was  also 
at  this  time  that  the  lawless  element  was  arrogant 
and  compelled  the  organization  of  the  Vigilantes 
to  secure  any  sort  of  order  and  protection.  In 
1863  Mr.  Merry  witnessed  the  killing  of  Mr.  Coply 


by  a  Mexican,  and  his  speedy  trial  and  execution 
for  the  crime.  Plummer  was  at  the  height  of  his 
power  as  road  agent  and  sheriff,  and  the  culmina- 
tion came  when  he  and  nine  of  his  comrades  in 
crime  were  hanged  by  the  Vigilantes.  In  the  fall 
of  1864  Mr.  Merry  purchased  a  general  store  at 
Virginia  City,  but  the  same  year  sold  his  stock, 
went  to  New  York  city  and  remained  until  the 
spring  of  1865,  when  he  returned  to  Montana  and 
began  mining  at  Blackfoot  City.  In  the  fall  he  re- 
moved to  Nelson  gulch  and  engaged  in  placer  min- 
ing. In  1869  he  purchased  his  present  ranch  and 
went  into  the  stock  business,  which  he  followed 
until  1876.  In  1866  he  married  Miss  Mary  E. 
Hale,  of  Helena,  who  was  born  in  Charleston,  S. 
C,  and  in  1876,  when  the  great  reservoir  on  Two 
Mile  broke,  sweeping  away  all  his  possessions, 
Mrs.  Merry  was  drowned  in  the  flood.  Mr.  Merry 
then  returned  to  Nelson  gulch,  and  buying  shares 
in  some  claims  he  resumed  mining  operations.  In 
1883  he  joined  the  Coeur  d'Alene  stampede,  reach- 
ing the  grounds  on  Christmas  day  with  only  a 
piece  of  bacon  for  dinner,  and  found  what  many 
others  found — nothing.  He  then  returned  to 
Minnesota,  where  he  married  Miss  N.  R.  Thomp- 
son, of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  They  returned  to 
Montana  and  he  went  to  mining  in  Nelson  gulch, 
having  a  ranch  about  three  miles  away  on  Willow 
creek,  where  he  built  a  house  during  the  winter. 
She  died  on  December  19,  1899,  leaving  no  chil- 
dren. Since  his  return  in  1865  Mr.  Merry  has 
followed  mining  and  working  on  his  ranch  except, 
during  the  year  1900,  when  he  went  to  Cape 
Nome.  In  the  fall  he  returned  to  his  home,  where 
he  has  since  passed  his  life  in  his  simple  unpre- 
tentious way,  dealing  squarely  with  all  men  and 
highly  esteemed. 


JOSEPH  MEUNIER.— In  connection  with  the 
political  affairs  of  Montana  the  subject  of  this 
review  has  been  an  active  and  efficient  worker,  and 
his  unflagging  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  has  made  him  a  popular  and  prominent 
exponent  of  their  cause.  He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  and 
his  career  has  been  such  as  to  render  him  particu- 
larly eligible  for  consideration  in  a  work  of  this 
nature.  Mr.  Meunier  traces  his  lineage  back  to 
stanch  French  extraction,  but  the  paternal  and 
maternal     ancestors     were     long    identified     with 
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American  history.  Our  subject  is  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  having  been  born  in 
the  town  of  Dunham  in  1854.  His  father,  Joseph 
Meunier,  was  born  in  Vermont,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Quebec  the  year  previous  to  the  birth  of 
our  subject,  and  there  passed  the  residue  of  his 
Hfe,  being  a  speculator  and  farmer.  He  died  in 
the  year  1891.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Henriette  Martel,  was  a  native  of  Canada,  and  is 
now  in  Montreal.  Joseph  Meunier  obtained  his 
education  through  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
province,  supplemented  by  a  three-years  collegi- 
ate course  in  the  beautiful  old  French  city  of  Three 
Rivers,  or  Trois  Rivieres,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Maurice  rivers.  After  leav- 
ing school  Mr.  Meunier  engaged  in  the  exporting 
of  grain  and  hay,  with  headquarters  in  the  city  of 
St.  John's,  Quebec,  where  he  eventually  became  a 
member  of  the  commission  firm  of  Arpin  &  Meu- 
nier, with  whom  he  was  associated  for  ten  years, 
the  enterprise  being  successful. 

In  the  year  1887  Mr.  Meunier  came  to  Montana, 
located  in  Butte  and  engaged  in  the  hotel  business 
until  1892,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interests  and 
became  librarian  of  the  Canadian  Institute,  a 
social  organization,  remaining  as  such  until  July, 
1 901.  In  politics  Mr.  Meunier  has  ever  been  a 
stalwart  advocate  of  Democracy  and  an  active 
worker  in  the  cause  since  taking  up  his  residence 
in  Montana.  At  the  general  election  of  Novem- 
ber, 1900,  Mr.  Meunier  was  the  candidate  of  the 
party  for  representative  of  Silver  Bow  county 
in  the  legislature,  and  was  accorded  a  gratifying 
majority  at  the  polls.  He  was  one  of  the  active 
working  members  of  the  Seventh  general  assem- 
bly and  was  assigned  to  various  important  com- 
mittees. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
federal  relations  and  a  member  of  the  military 
committee.  In  the  advocacy  of  the  eight-hour 
bill  and  the  company  store  bill  he  was  earnest  and 
persistent,  and  ever  found  arrayed  in  support  of 
measures  conserving  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
laboring  man.  His  services  have  not  lacked  pop- 
ular recognition,  and  he  is  destined  for  still  further 
honors  in  connection  with  the  public  and  political 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  individuality,  taking  an  intelligent  and  live- 
ly interest  in  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day 
and  fortifying  his  convictions  by  careful  study  and 
investigation.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the 
Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was  reared. 

On  September  30,  1879,  Mr.  Meunier  was  united 


in  marriage  to  Miss  Rosana  Benjamin,  who  was 
born  in  the  province  of  Quebec.  She  died  in  1896, 
leaving  five  children,  as  follows:  Benjamin,  Bea- 
trice, Maximilian,  Jeanette  and  Pauline  Meunier. 


THOMAS  A.  GRIGG,  M.  D.— In  the  sciences 
of  medicine  and  surgery  there  are  definite 
branches  which  alone  may  properly  challenge  the 
entire  thought  and  attention  of  any  one  man  for 
the  entire  period  of  his  life,  and  thus  it  is  that 
practitioners  of  marked  ability  in  general  lines  have 
seen  fit  to  direct  their  course  to  specialties,  perfect- 
ing themselves  in  knowledge  pertinent  thereto  and 
the  practical  work  implied.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Thomas  A.  Grigg,  M.  D.,  who,  while 
one  of  the  representative  members  of  the  medical 
profession  in  Montana,  makes  a  specialty  of  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat  and  lungs,  and  in 
these  lines  finds  ample  scope  for  his  endeavors. 
In  his  finely-equipped  offices  in  the  city  of  Butte 
are  the  most  modern  appliances  and  accessories 
utilized  in  the  diseases  to  which  he  devotes  his  at- 
tention, and  from  this  headquarters  his  profes- 
sional services  have  been  in  requisition  by  patients 
from  distant  parts  of  Montana  and  from  contiguous 
states. 

Dr.  Grigg  is  a  native  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Canada,  born  on  February  11,  1861,  the  youngest 
child  of  Dr.  William  and  William  (Daugherty) 
Grigg,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  England, 
where  he  was  reared,  and  he  was  educated  in  Lon- 
don. In  1826  he  emigrated  to  America,  locating 
on  Prince  Edward  Island,  where  in  connec- 
tion with  medical  practice  he  became  extensive- 
ly concerned  in  ship-building,  in  which  he  accum- 
ulated a  fortune.  He  was  twice  married,  having 
nine  children  by  the  first  and  two  by  the  second 
marriage.  He  died  in  1881,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one  and  his  second  wife  passed  away  when  fifty- 
six  years  of  age. 

Thomas  A.  Grigg,  after  a  high  school  education, 
studied  medicine  under  his  father  and  other  able 
physicians,  continuing  technical  reading  until  1883, 
when  he  attended  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  for  four  years  and  was 
graduated  with  honors.  It  has  been  said  of  this 
period  of  his  life : 

"The  Doctor  spared  neither  time  nor  money  in 
acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
as  is  shown  bv  letters  of  recommendation  he  has 
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from  Profs.  R.  A.  F.  Penrose,  D.  Ha}es  Agnew, 
Provost  William  Pepper  and  others,  men  of  world- 
wide renown,  with  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  associated  during  his  student  and  after  life. 
*  *  *  *  *  i^  ^i^g  fj^U  Qf  jgg^  the  Doctor  lo- 
cated in  Mahoney  Cit)',  Pa.,  where  he  did  a  very 
extensive  and  successful  practice  as  a  physcian  and 
surgeon  for  over  four  years,  during  which  time  he 
kept  up  his  studies  at  the  Philadelphia  hospitals, 
much  of  his  time  being  spent  at  the  Will  Eye  Hos- 
pital and  that  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  1 89 1  he  received  a  special  diploma  on  his  spe- 
cialties, the  eye,  ear,  throat,  nose  and  lungs,  from 
the  Philadelphia  Polyclinic.  In  1892,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Pepper,  on  account  of  failing  health, 
due  to  overwork,  he  came  west  and  spent  six 
months  rusticating  on  Lake  Chelan,  Wash.  In 
October,  1892,  the  Doctor  located  permanently  in 
Butte.  The  people  of  this  place,  who  are  not  slow 
to  measure  the  worth,  ability  and  integrity  of 
strangers,  soon  found  him  to  be  a  man  well-trained 
in  his  profession,  possessed  of  skill,  good  judg- 
ment and  ability.  He  soon  built  up  a  lucrative 
practice,  having  the  confidence  of  both  the  pro- 
fession and  the  laity.  The  Doctor  is  now  well- 
known  throughout  this  great  state,  as  well  as  in 
the  adjoining  states,  having  successfully  per- 
formed some  of  the  most  difficult  operations  in  his 
branch  of  surgery." 

Dr.  Grigg  retains  membership  in  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  Rocky  Mountain  Inter- 
state Medical  Association  and  the  state  and  county 
organizations  and  he  is  also  identified  with  the 
State  Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
alumni  association  of  the  university  of  that  state. 
He  is  one  of  the  collaborators  of  the  Montana 
State  Medical  Association  in  contributions  to  the 
Medical  Sentinel,  published  in  Portland,  Ore.  He 
is  a  close  student,  original  in  thought  and  action, 
giving  much  attention  to  individual  investigation 
and  research,  keeping  in  touch  with  the  advances 
made  in  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  surgery.  He 
has  valuable  investments  in  mining  properties  and 
also  owns  real  estate  in  Butte  and  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  his  holdings  being  of  unmistakable 
value.  For  some  time  he  did  special  professional 
work  for  the  government,  and  in  1900  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  board  of  United  States 
examining  surgeons  for  the  pension  department 
in  Silver  Bow  county,  and  is  now  president  of  the 
board.  Dr.  Grigg  exercises  his  franchise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally  he  is 


identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Fraternal  Union 
of  America,  being  examining  surgeon  for  the 
Woodmen  and  the  Fraternal  Union.  On  August 
20,  1888,  Dr.  Grigg  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Joanna  S.  Miller,  who  was  born  in  the  town  of 
the  Doctor's  nativity,  she  being  the  daughter  of 
John  Miller,  a  prominent  ship-builder.  They  have 
three  children,  Elmer  Roy,  Leon  AUison  and 
Joanna  Ethel.  The  beautiful  family  home,  a  cen- 
ter of  gracious  and  refined  hospitality,  is  located 
at  823  West  Broadway,  and  the  Doctor  and  ]\Irs. 
Grigg  are  prominently  concerned  in  the  social  life 
of  Montana's  metropolis. 


ARTHUR  W.  MILES.— Mr.  Miles  occupies  a 
distinguished  position  in  the  business  and  in- 
dustrial life  of  Montana,  having  contributed  large- 
ly to  the  development  of  the  state  through  well 
directed  individual  efforts.  He  was  born  at  West- 
minster, Mass.,  on  June  20,  1859,  the  son  of  Daniel 
C.  and  Mary  Jane  (Puffer)  Miles,  the  former  a 
brother  of  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  United  States  Army.  A.  W.  Miles 
was  born  in  the  same  house  as  was  his  distin- 
guished uncle,  whose  guest  he  is  on  his  frequent 
visits  to  the  east.  His  grandparents  in  the  agnatic 
line  were  Daniel  and  Mary  (Curtis)  Miles,  both 
born  in  Massachusetts,  as  were  the  maternal 
grandparents,  James  and  Luc}-  Puffer,  who  were 
of  stanch  old  Colonial  stock. 

Arthur  \Y.  Miles  attended  the  public  schools  of 
Westminster,  and,  matriculating  in  the  famous 
Wesleyan  Academy,  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  was 
graduated  therefrom  in  the  class  of  1878.  He 
began  teaching  in  the  Westminster  public  schools, 
but  at  the  end  of  his  first  term  accepted  the  position 
of  paymaster's  clerk  in  the  regular  army,  and  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  Maj.  G.  W.  Baird, 
with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.  After  one 
year  he  was  promoted  and  transferred  to  Fort 
Keogh,  Montana,  arriving  there  in  October,  1880. 
After  two  and  one-half  years  of  service  Mr.  Miles 
was  relieved  at  his  request,  and  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business  at  Coulson,  then  a  flourishing- 
camp,  and  after  a  few  months  he  removed  to  Bill- 
ings, where  he  erected  the  first  store  in  that  now 
thriving  city.  In  1882  he  entered  into  a  partner- 
ship with  A.   L.    Babcock,   as   Babcock   &  Aliles. 
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Within  the  year  1883  Mr.  Miles  opened  a  store  in 
Livingston.  The  firm  opened  a  branch  store  at 
Gardiner,  Park  county,  under  charge  of  P.  H. 
Tooley,  a  trusted  employe.  In  1886  they  opened 
branch  stores  at  Big  Timber  and  Red  Lodge,  while 
later  still  a  branch  was  established  at  Castle.  In 
1889  Mr.  Miles  erected  the  Miles  block  on  Main 
street,  Livingston,  a  fine,  modern  brick  structure, 
steam  heated  and  electric  lighted,  beyond  question 
one  of  the  finest  blocks  in  eastern  Montana.  In 
1891  the  firm  of  Babcock  &  Miles  dissolved,  the 
senior  member  taking  the  stores  at  Billings  and 
Red  Lodge,  while  Mr.  Miles  maintained  head- 
quarters in  Livingston,  with  a  branch  store  at  Big 
Timber.  The  two  gentlemen  are  still  associated 
in  the  Babcock-Miles  Hardware  Company,  in 
business  at  Castle,  Two  Dot  and  Harlow,  P.  H. 
Tooley,  the  manager,  being  located  at  Two  Dot. 

Mr.  Miles  has  been  president  of  the  Livingston 
Milling  Company  for  the  past  two  years,  and  in 

1900  he  purchased  the  extensive  lumber  business 
of  the  Gordon  Bros.  Lumber  Company  in  Living- 
ston, and  is  steadily  expanding  the  scope  of  this 
important  enterprise.  The  same  year  he  pur- 
chased the  livery  business  of  G.  W.  Wakefield,  and 
has  in  this  line  one  of  the  best  equipped  establish- 
ments in  the  west,  conducting  a  large  tourist  busi- 
ness in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  during  the 
season.  In  1900  he  engaged  extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick,  has  added  a  large  harness 
and  saddlery  shop  to  his  hardware  and  farming 
implement  business  in  Livingston,  and  he  is  also 
agent    for   the   Rocky    Fork    Coal   Company.     In 

1 901  he  erected  the  postoffice  block  in  Livingston, 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  block  in  the  city. 
He  is  the  owner  of  a  large  public  hall  in  Living- 
ston, and  of  other  valuable  real  estate  here  and  in 
Miles  City,  Billings  and  Big  Timber,  Mont.,  and 
in  Pasadena,  Cal.  Mr.  Miles'  capacity  for  detail 
and  his  executive  ability  are  seemingly  inexhaust- 
ible, and  these  attributes,  coupled  with  tireless 
energy  and  correct  methods,  have  placed  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  Montana's  successful  men,  and 
his  popularity  is  unmistakable.  He  has  served  as 
vice-president  of  the  Livingston  National  Bank, 
is  a  director  of  the  Park  National  Bank,  and  is 
serving  his  second  term  as  president  of  the  Mon- 
tana Implement  Dealers'  Association,  while  he  is 
engaged  in  stockraising  on  his  fine  ranch  of  840 
acres  on  Shields  river.  He  served  two  terms  as 
mayor  of  his  city  as  a  Republican,  his  administra- 
tion meeting  with  unqualified  endorsement.  Frater- 


nally he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in 
which  he  has  passed  the  chairs,  and  also  with  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  On  Decem- 
ber 19,  1885,  Mr.  Miles  married  with  Miss  Isabella 
^I.  Draper,  born  in  Holliston,  Mass.,  the  daughter 
of  W.  H.  and  Sarah  L.  (Perry)  Draper,  represent- 
atives of  old  Colonial  stock.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miles 
have  had  four  children,  Louise  Gertrude,  a  student 
in  Carlton  College,  at  Northfield,  Minn. ;  Daniel 
Nelson  and  Adena  Josephine,  at  the  parental 
home,  and  Perry,  deceased. 


HUGH  J.  MILLER,  the  present  county  attor- 
ney of  Park  county,  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  representative  members  of  the  bar  of  Montana, 
having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
jurisprudence  and  having  shown  his  ability  in 
many  a  forensic  contest.  He  was  born  on  De- 
cember 31,  1866,  at  Genoa,  Minn.,  the  son  of  Rev. 
Hiram  and  Mary  (Vaughan)  Miller,  natives  of 
New  York  and  Vermont.  His  grandfather,  John 
Miller,  was  born  likewise  in  New  York,  while  the 
maternal  grandfather,  Daniel  Vaughan,  was  born 
in  Vermont.  In  the  agnatic  line  the  ancestry 
traces  to  old  Scottish  origin,  three  brothers  hav- 
ing emigrated  to  America  in  early  colonial  days 
and  locating  in  diverse  sections  of  the  colonies. 
Col.  Miller,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  brothers, 
was  an  officer  of  the  line  in  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Rev.  Hiram  Miller  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Freewill  Baptist  church,  but  retired  from  his  cler- 
ical position  a  score  of  years  ago  and  thereafter 
was  engaged  in  merchandising. 

Hugh  J.  Miller,  the  second  of  five  sons,  after 
attending  the  public  schools  matriculated  in  the 
college  at  Rochester,  Minn.,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  for  some  time  and  then  engaged  in 
pedagogic  work  in  Minnesota  for  five  years,  prov- 
ing very  successful  as  an  instructor  and  dis- 
ciplinarian. While  he  was  thus  engaged  the  state 
authorities  offered  competition  prizes  for  the  best 
methods  of  instruction,  and  the  school  in  which 
Mr.  Miller  was  teaching  secured  second  position. 
In  1889  he  entered  the  law  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor,  graduating 
in  the  class  of  1891,  as  LL.  B.,  and  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Michigan  on  June  loth  of 
that  year.  He  has  a  high  standing  and  was 
recommended  by  the  faculty  for  his  able  work  as 
a  student  and  his  effective  assimilation  of  the  tech- 
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nical  lore  of  the  law.  He  also  completed  a  two- 
ycars  course  in  elocution  and  oratory,  under  the 
efficient  instruction  of  the  distinguished  Prof. 
Trueblood. 

Mr.  Miller  came  to  Montana  the  year  of  his 
graduation,  arriving  in  Livingston  on  August  14, 
1891,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state  on 
motion  by  the  supreme  court  soon  afterward.  He 
was  for  about  nine  months  associated  with  Allan 
R.  Joy  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  after 
which  he  gave  inception  to  his  individual  practice, 
in  which  he  has  been  signally  successful.  In  the 
fall  of  1892  Mr.  Miller  was  the  successful  candi- 
date of  the  Republican  party  for  the  office  of  coun- 
ty attorney,  serving  one  term,  when  his  private 
practice  had  so  increased  that  he  refused  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  re-election  in  1894,  but  he 
was  again  elected  to  the  same  office  in  1898,  and 
was  chosen  as  his  own  successor  in  1900.  He  has 
•  proven  a  most  careful  and  able  prosecutor,  and  has 
done  much  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  county. 
In  the  case  of  Danforth  v.  Alexander  Livingston, 
county  treasurer,  involving  the  collection  of  a 
large  amount  of  tax  money,  Mr.  Miller  repre- 
sented the  defendant,  meeting  defeat  in  the  lower 
court  and  promptly  carrying  the  case  before  the 
supreme  court,  where  the  ruling  of  the  inferior 
court  was  reversed,  thus  saving  to  Park  county 
many  thousand  dollars.  The  decision  rendered 
by  the  supreme  court  stands  as  a  precedent  in  the 
state,  and  Mr.  Miller  has  received  high  praise  for 
the  masterful  way  in  which  he  presented  his  cause 
and  secured  the  reversal. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Miller  is  identified  with  the 
Pienevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Ancient 
Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America, 
enjoying  distinct  popularity  in  these  orders,  as 
does  he  also  in  professional,  business  and  social 
circles.  On  April  19,  1897,  Mr.  Miller  was  ap- 
pointed judge  advocate  on  the  staff  of  Gov.  R.  B. 
Smith,  and  served  until  the  expiration  of  the 
gubernatorial  term.  On  January  9,  1889,  Mr. 
Miller  wedded  with  Miss  Georgiana  Cole,  born  in 
Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  the  daughter  of  Oscar  and 
Lavintha  J.  (Gordon)  Cole.  Her  uncle,  W.  J. 
Gordon,  one  of  the  eminent  citizens  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  presented  that  city  with  Gordon  Park,  a 
property  valued  at  upwards  of  $1,000,000.  and 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  many  beau- 
tiful parks  which  grace  the  Forest  city.  Mrs. 
Miller  was  assistant  principal  in  the  high  school 


at  Livingston  for  several  years,  being  a  graduate 
of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School,  at  Cedar  Falls, 
in  the  class  of  1885.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller-  have 
one  son,  Vilroy  C,  a  manly  youth,  now  attending 
the  public  schools,  showing  diligence  and  ability 
as  a  student,  and  having  some  claim  to  distinction 
as  a  juvenile  bibliophile,  since  he  has  a  library  of 
nearly  100  books  of  his  own  selection  and  of  the 
best  class  of  literature.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  are 
prominent  in  the  social  life  of  Livingston,  and  their 
residence  is  a  center  of  gracious  and  refined  hos- 
pitality. 


JAMES  H.  MILLER.— Fortunate  is  the  man 
who  has  back  of  him  an  ancestry  of  illustrious 
order,  and,  as  Macaulay  says,  it  is  certain  that  the 
man  who  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements 
of  his  ancestors  will  never  achieve  anything  worthy 
of  remembrance  by  remote  descendants.  Mr.  Mil- 
ler is  thus  fortunate,  while  his  own  accomplish- 
ment has  been  worthy  of  his  ancestry,  for  he 
has  rendered  to  the  nation  the  service  of  a  loyal 
soldier,  while  in  the  peaceful  vocations  of  life  he 
has  ever  been  animated  by  sterling  integrity.  He 
is  today  one  of  the  representative  stockgrowers 
of  Jefferson  county,  and  was  born  in  the  village 
of  Durham,  on  the  Androscoggin  river,  ]\Iaine, 
on  July  7.  1839,  o"^  of  the  four  children  of  Wil- 
liam and  Elizabeth  (Webster)  Miller,  both  of 
whom  were  also  born  in  the  village  of  Durham. 
His  paternal  grandfather  was  Joshua  Miller,  born 
in  Cape  Elizabeth,  Cumberland  county.  Me., 
while  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ann  Si- 
monton,  was  likewise  a  native  of  Maine.  The 
paternal  great-grandfather  was  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, whence  he  emigrated  to  New  England  in 
Colonial  days.  His  maternal  grandfather,  \\\\- 
liam  Webster,  came  from  England  to  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  was  a  relative  of  Daniel  Webster.  He 
married  Hannah  Stackpole,  a  native  of  Maine, 
\vho  was  a  niece  of  Lord  Ashburton.  the  English 
diplomat,  who  negotiated  the  Ashburton  treaty 
with  the  United  States  in  1842. 

James  H.  Miller  passed  his  boyhood  in  the  An- 
droscoggin valley,  and  attended  the  pulilic 
schools,  and  later  completed  his  education  in  the 
seminary  at  Lewiston,  now  Bates  College.  His 
father  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  and  James  assisted 
in  the  work  of  the  old  homestead  until  August  7, 
tS62,  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  Twentieth 
Maine    Infantry,    Col.     Adelbert     A.     Ames   com- 
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manding.  The  regiment  was  sent  to  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  joining  it  in  time  to  participate  in 
the  battle  of  Antietam.  Thereafter  it  had  numer- 
ous engagements  with  the  Confederates,  taking 
part  in  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  and  afterward 
in  the  Burnside  campaign.  It  was  at  Chancel- 
iorsville  and  marched  to  Gettysburg,  having  fre- 
quent skirmishes  en  route.  On  the  march  they 
were  detailed  to  assi.st  the  cavalry  in  preventing 
the  Confederates  from  passing  through  the  moun- 
tain gaps,  and  at  Aldie,  \'a.,  Mr.  Miller  was 
wounded  by  a  piece  of  shell,  and  was  transferred 
to  the  Sixth  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  and  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Distribution.  Here  he  was  de- 
tailed as  second  leader  of  a  band,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  he  had  manifested  particular  musical  tal- 
ent from  his  childhood,  and  that  before  his  en- 
listment he  had  taught  music  for  several  years, 
being  also  the  leader  of  a  band  in  Durham  and  of 
one  in  Lewiston.  In  1863  he  had  been  made  ser- 
geant and  after  the  battle  of  Antietam  was  promoted 
color  sergeant.  In  1865  he  was  transferred  from 
Camp  Distribution  to  Johnston's  Island,  in  Lake 
Erie,  where,  on  detached  duty,  he  assisted  in 
guarcling  the  Confederate  officers.  In  June  he 
was  transferred  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  was  dis- 
charged, as  sergeant,  on  July  6,   1865. 

Mr.  Miller  then  returned  to  Maine  and  to  farm- 
ing on  the  old  homestead  until  1869,  when  he 
removed  to  Bristol,  Conn.,  where  he  taught  in  the 
high  school  and  also  was  instructor  and  leader 
of  the  local  band.  He  remained  four  years  and 
during  the  last  three  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Porter  Saw  Company.  He  had  previously 
been  superintendent  of  schools  in  Durham  for 
five  years,  and  he  devoted  in  all  thirteen  years 
to  pedagogic  work.  From  Bristol  he  returned 
to  Lewiston,  Me.,  and  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  machinery.  Four  months  later,  on 
April  I,  1874,  his  establishment  was  burned,  and 
he  was  thereafter  engaged  in  fruit  growing  until 
1882,  when  he  started  for  Montana,  arriving  in 
Butte  on  June  21,  and  there  remaining  until  De- 
cember, when  he  associated  himself  with  L.  A. 
Wilson  in  renting  the  Mulvey  ranch  in  Boulder 
valley,  Jefferson  county,  and  they  continued  oper- 
ations in  stockraising  on  different  ranches  until 
1887,  when  Mr.  Miller  purchased  the  Bailey  ranch, 
located  one  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Boulder,  and 
here  he  has  since  been  successfully  engaged  in 
raising  live  stock,  having  a  herd  of  high-grade 
Hereford  cattle  and  fine   horses  of  the  old   Lex- 


ington stock.  In  his  enterprise  he  has  shown 
marked  discrimination  and  sound  judgment,  con- 
ducting his  operations  in  a  most  systematic  way. 
The  permanent  improvements  are  of  the  best. 
He  has  gained  a  high  reputation  for  progressive 
methods,  while  his  ranch  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  attractive  in  the  valley. 

In  1899  Mr.  Miller  gave  attention  to  prospect- 
ing and  has  located  quite  a  number  of  claims, 
including  the  Klondyke  copper  claim,  in  Jeffer- 
son county,  specimens  from  which  have  been  as- 
sayed and  in  some  cases  shown  fifty  per  cent, 
of  copper.  This  claim,  of  which  he  is  a  half 
owner,  is  located  three  miles  south  of  Boulder 
and  is  considered  a  good  property.  In  politics 
Mr.  Miller  espouses  the  Republican  party,  and  he 
served  for  several  years  as  school  trustee  of  the 
district.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  is  a  Master  Mason 
and  a  member  of  the  United  Workmen.  On 
November  11,  1869,  Mr.  Miller  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Anne  L.  Johnston,  born  in 
Bridgeton,  Me.,  one  of  the  five  children  of  John  and 
Lucinda  (Foster)  Johnston,  both  natives  of  Maine, 
where  the  father  was  a  prosperous  farmer.  Her 
paternal  grandfather,  Daniel  Johnston,  was  like- 
wise born  in  Maine,  and  her  maternal  grandfather, 
Francis  Foster,  was  born  in  England,  whence 
he  came  to  Maine,  becoming  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Bridgeton.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  had 
a  son,  Frank  C,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty 
vears. 


REUBEN  A.  MILLEGAN  is  regarded  as  a 
self-made  man,  having  had  but  very  limited 
educational  advantages  in  his  boyhood  and  youth. 
He  is  a  native  of  Greene  county,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  born  March  19,  1835,  a  son  of  James  and 
Eleanor  Millegan,  the  former  a  native  of  Scotland 
and  the  latter  of  New  York  state.  The  father  was 
a  prosperous  farmer  in  New  York,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  and  at  a  good  old  age  retired  from 
active  life  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
with  his  son,  our  subject.  During  the  war  of 
1812  he  was  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  throughout  his  long  life  was  a  faithful 
follower  of  the  policies  and  principles  of  the  old 
Whig  and  Republican  parties.  The  mother  was 
an  ardent  member  of  the  Christian  church.  They^ 
iind  nine  children,  of  whom  only  four  are  now  liv- 
ing, namelv:     Edwin,  George  W.,  Reuben  A.  and 
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\\'allace.  The  mother  died  in  1862  and  the  father 
in  1882. 

Mr.  Millegan  began  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years 
to  work  on  the  farm,  and  continued  to  do  so  until 
1855,  when  he  went  to  Monroe  county.  Wis.,  and 
purchased  government  land  for  the  purpose  of 
farming.  During  the  Civil  war  he  was  in  the  Fed- 
eral service,  having  enlisted  in  1862  in  Company. 
K,  Twenty-fifth  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry, 
serving  until  the  close  of  the  war  and  mustered 
out  as  sergeant.  He  was  one  of  the  eighteen 
survivors  of  the  120  men  in  his  company.  With 
his  regiment  he  saw  service  under  Gen.  Sher- 
man in  the  campaign  at  Atlanta  and  the  famous 
■'March  to  the  Sea,"  taking  part  in  the  engage- 
ments on  that  trying  campaign.  Fortunately  he 
escaped  without  wounds.  In  1872  he  removed  to 
Firanch  county,  Mich.,  and  remained  there  six  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  he  located  in  Meade  county, 
Kan.,  and  there  served  as  a  captain  in  the  state 
militia  for  a  period  of  two  years.  In  1881  INIr. 
Millegan  came  to  Montana  and  spent  a  year  work- 
ing for  his  brother  Wallace  on  a  ranch  three 
miles  north  of  Helena.  From  1882  to  1885  he 
conducted  a  hotel  at  Clancy;  and  in  the  year  last 
mentioned  he  located  a  homestead,  a  pre-emption 
and  a  desert  claim  about  fifty  miles  south  of  Great 
Falls,  to  which  he  has  added  by  subsequent  pur- 
chases until  he  now  has  under  control  2,000  acres 
of  land,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  fit  for  cul- 
tivation and  produces  fine  crops  of  oats,  wheat, 
hay  and  potatoes.  His  enterprise  in  developing 
this  section  is  highly  appreciated,  a  strong  proof 
of  the  fact  being  furnished  in  the  name  of  the 
village  near  him,  which  is  called  Millegan  in  his 
honor,  and  is  pleasantly  located  on  Trout  creek. 
Here  he  was  engaged  in  cattle  raising  and  the 
dairy  business,  in  addition  to  his  general  farm- 
ing, and,  throughout  a  somewhat  varied  and  ad- 
venturous life,  has  been  cjuite  successful  in  all 
his  undertakings. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Millegan  is  an  active 
Republican,  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  county 
committee  of  his  party  and  also  as  treasurer. 
Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  united  in  mar- 
riage May  19,  1856,  with  Miss  Mary  Levering, 
a  native  of  Knox  county,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Mary  Levering,  the  former  a  Penn- 
sylvanian  and  the  latter  from  New  Jersey.  The 
father  settled  in  Ohio  in  181 2,  being  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  that  state.     He  was  an  active  Demo- 


crat, devoting  his  life  to  farming  and  was  pros- 
]3erous  and  progressive.  Both  parents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Millegan  have  had  nine  children,  of  whom  four 
are  living,  namely:  Joseph  W.,  Gertrude  A.,  Mary 
B.  and  Bessie  J.  The  parents  are  members  of 
the  Baptist  church,  in  which  they  have  high  stand- 
ing. Since  1898  Mr.  Millegan  has  lived  retired, 
secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  will  and 
esteem  of  his  neighbors  and  fellows  citizens  gen- 
erallv. 


HON.  JAMES  H.  MILLS.— The  life  history 
of  this  gentleman  is  one  of  patriotic  devotion 
to  duty,  and  replete  with  those  stirring  events 
which  time  softens  to  romance.  He  was  born  in 
Xew  Lisbon,  Ohio,  on  December  21,  1837.  De- 
scended from  English-Irish  and  Holland  ances- 
tors, seven  generations  preceding  him  have  lived 
in  America.  Through  Colonial  and  Revolution- 
ary days  and  in  the  succeeding  years  the  mem- 
bers played  varied  and  important  parts  in  the 
founding  of  the  United  States.  Both  his  paternal 
and  maternal  ancestors  served  loyally  in  the  Con- 
tinental army  of  the  Revolution,  when  there  was 
no  room  for  the  "summer  soldier  and  the  sun- 
shine patriot."  So  far  back  as  the  Mills  family 
can  trace  their  history  they  were  Presbyterians. 
George  S.  Mills,  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  181 5, 
married  Susan  Davis,  a  daughter  of  John  Davis, 
who  had  removed  to  Ohio  from  Pennsylvania, 
about  1 81 4.  George  S.  Mills  died  in  Pennsylvania 
in  his  sixty-fourth  year.  His  first  wife  died  in 
Ohio  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  leaving  but  one 
child,  James  Hamilton  Mills. 

Receiving  his  education  in  the  schools  of  east- 
ern Ohio  and  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Mr.  Mills  was 
early  engaged  in  mercantile  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, continuing  in  these  until  the  Civil  war.  His 
inherited  traits  of  patriotism  and  loyalty  caused 
his  early  enlistment,  on  .\pril  27,  1861,  in  Com- 
pany G,  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Reserves  (For- 
tieth Pennsylvania  Infantry),  as  a  private  soldier. 
With  his  regiment  he  participated  in  nearly  all 
the  general  engagements  of  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac during  his  term  of  service.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  corporal,  first  sergeant,  first  lieutenant 
and  captain,  and  for  "gallant  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  the  Wilderness,  and  Bethesda  church,"  in  1864, 
he  was  commissioned  by  the  President  of  the 
United   States  brevet-major  and  brevet-lieutenant- 
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colonel.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  at  Pitts- 
burg, on  June  13,  1864.  That  he  escaped  without 
a  wound  is  remarkable,  for  of  the  more  than  2,00c 
regiments  in  the  Union  army  the  Fortieth  Pennsyl- 
vania sustained  the  eighth  heaviest  loss.  After  his 
muster  out,  Mr.  Mills  for  a  time  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  leather  business  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Then 
the  "boundless  west"  offered  splendid  opportun- 
ities and  inducements  to  an  active  and  enterpris- 
ing young  man ;  and,  to  avail  himself  of  them,  Mr. 
Mills  came  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1866  and 
engaged  in  mining  on  the  Yellowstone,  where  he 
was  one  of  a  company  which  opened  a  hydraulic 
claim  at  Emigrant  gulch.  Provisions  were  scarce 
and  high,  and  they  gave  all  their  money  to  a 
packer  whom  they  sent  to  purchase  supplies  at 
Bozeman.  But  the  packer  "went  against  the 
tiger,"  lost  the  money  and  disappeared.  After 
weeks  of  harrowing  anxiety  the  swindled  party 
were  obliged  to  abandon  the  claim.  All  the  money 
of  Capt.  Mills  had  been  sunk  in  this  enterprise, 
and  when  he  arrived  at  Virginia  City  his  capital 
was  ten  cents  in  postal  currency.  However,  he  at 
once  secured  a  position  as  bookkeeper  and  this 
indirectly  led  to  a  brighter  opening.  An  article 
he  had  written  to  an  eastern  journal  attracted  the 
attention  of  D.  W.  Tilton,  and  he  offered  Capt. 
Mills  the  editorship  of  the  Montana  Post.  He 
accepted  the  offer  and  became  the  third  editor  of 
Montana's  first  newspaper,  succeeding  Prof.  Dims- 
dale  and  Judge  Blake.  He  was  a  forceful  and  vig- 
orous writer,  and  ably  conducted  the  Post  until 
the  spring  of  1869.  He  then  founded  the  New 
Northwest,  at  Deer  Lodge,  which  he  edited  and 
published  until  November,  1891.  He  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Montana  Press  y\ssociation. 
In  187s  Capt.  Mills  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Ella  M.  Hammond,  a  native  of  Wisconsin 
and  daughter  of  Martin  Hammond.  She  came  to 
Montana  in  1865  and  died  in  1899.  Their  three 
children  were  Mary  E.,  Nellie  G.  and  James  H.,  Jr. 
Politically  Mr.  Mills  has  been  a  life-long  and  con- 
sistent Republican,  and  he  has  most  efificiently 
filled  important  official  positions.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  constitutional  convention  of  Mon- 
tana, and  by  President  Hayes  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  territory,  served  four  years,  and 
declined  re-appointment.  In  1889  he  was  again 
nominated  for  the  convention  to  formulate  a  state 
constitution,  but  declined  the  proffered  honor  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  collector  of  internal 
revenue  for  the  district  which  included  Montana, 


Idaho  and  Utah.  In  this  high  office  he  served 
with  distinction  until  February  28,  1893,  when  he 
was  appointed  commissioner  of  the  state  bureau 
of  agriculture,  labor  and  industry,  which  position 
he  filled  until  January,  1897.  In  1895  he  was  ap- 
pointed receiver  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  in  1897  receiver  for  the  Helena  Consolidated 
Water  Company.  Mr.  Mills  then  became  business 
manager  for  the  reorganized  water  company,  which 
position  he  held  until  February,  1901,  when  he 
became  clerk  and  recorder  of  the  newly  established 
county  of  Powell,  the  county  seat  being  at  his  old 
home,  Deer  Lodge.  Fraternally  Capt.  Mills  is 
a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  past  senior  vice- 
commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
past  grand  master  workman  of  the  United  Work- 
men and  past  grand  master  of  the  Ancient  Free 
and  Accepted  Masons,  of  Montana.  Financially, 
socially  and  politically,  the  career  of  the  Hon. 
James  H.  Mills  has  won  merited  success.  Thor- 
oughly known,  especially  by  "old-timers"  in  all 
portions  of  the  state,  he  numbers  a  wide  clientele 
of  steadfast  friends.  Of  great  executive  ability 
and  business  sagacity,  he  has  satisfactorily  met 
every  demand  made  upon  his  versatile  talents  and 
long  experience  as  a  man  of  affairs. 


WILLIAM  MITCHELL.— One  of  the  sub- 
stantial farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Madi- 
son county,  where  he  has  lived  for  more  than  thir- 
ty-five years,  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  industrious., 
enterprising  and  successful.  He  was  born  in  Sul- 
livan county,  N.  H.,  on  January  27,  1834,  the  sixth 
of  the  eleven  children  of  Charles  and  Sylvia  (Mitch- 
ell) Alitchell,  both  of  whom  passed  their  entire 
lives  in  New  Hampshire.  The  father,  a  farmer, 
was  a  worthy  representative  of  one  of  the 
prominent  pioneer  pioneer  families  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  a  descendant  of  English  emigrants  of 
Colonial  days.  The  common  schools  supplied 
Mr.  Mitchell  with  his  early  education  and  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  farm  work  until  he  was 
nineteen  years  old,  when  he  started  to  seek  his 
fortunes  in  Iowa.  Here  he  was  for  ten  years 
engaged  in  farmmg,  and  here  his  marriage  was 
solemnized. 

In  1864,  hearing  much  of  Montana,  Mr.  Mitchell 
determined  to  come  to  this  part  of  the  territory  of 
Idaho,  and  in  April,  with  his  young  wife,  he  left 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  with  a  mule  team,  there  being 
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five  in  the  party,  including  Mrs.  Mitchell.  The 
train  transported  freight  and  provisions,  and  most 
of  the  freight  was  sold  at  good  prices  in  Virginia 
City.  The  trip  occupied  loo  days  and  the  party 
arrived  in  Alder  gulch  on  the  17th  of  July,  not 
having  been  molested  by  the  Indians.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell engaged  in  hauling  wood  and  mining  tim- 
ber into  Alder  gulch,  and  the  next  summer  worked 
in  the  mines,  passing  the  winter  in  Virginia  City. 
On  October  20,  1865,  he  removed  to  Madison 
valley,  and  entered  a  claim  of  160  acres  of  gov- 
ernment land  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  make 
location  here  after  the  government  survey.  To  his 
original  homestead  he  has  added  until  he  now 
has  an  estate  of  520  acres,  well  improved  and 
constituting  as  attractive  a  farm  home  as  may 
be  found  in  the  older  settled  states.  It  is  lo- 
cated two  and  a  half  miles  northeast  of  Ennis, 
his  postoffice  town.  The  greater  portion  is  avail- 
able for  cultivation  and  here  are  secured  large 
crops.  Mr.  Mitchell  devotes  special  attention  to 
high-grade  Hereford  cattle  and  has  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  the  improvement  of  this 
branch  of  industry.  He  has  two  thoroughbred 
Hereford  bulls  and  is  enthusiastic  in  the  breeding 
of  fine  cattle.  He  also  raises  good  draught  horses, 
but  principally  for  his  own  use.  In  1898  Mr. 
Mitchell  erected  a  commodious  residence  of  ten 
rooms,  equipped  with  modern  improvements  and 
conveniences,  one  of  the  most  attractive  homes 
in  the  beautiful  valley. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Montana  Mr. 
Mitchell  has  been  familiar  with  the  Indians  and 
their  ways,  but  has  never  suffered  at  their  hands. 
During  the  memorable  Nez  Perces  war,  when 
Chief  Joseph  and  his  band  passed  down  the  Madi- 
son valley,  Mr.  Mitchell  took  his  family  to  Vir- 
ginia City  for  safety.  In  politics  he  is  a  Repub- 
lican, and,  though  aspiring  to  no  political  pre- 
ferment, he  has  ever  shown  a  deep  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  his  community  and  state,  and,  as 
a  public-spirited  citizen,  has  lent  his  aid  and  in- 
fluence to  all  worthy  enterprises.  He  and  his 
wife  are  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal church,  holding  membership  in  Trinity  Mis- 
sion church,  at  Ennis,  in  which  Mr.  Mitchell  is 
a  member  of  the  vestry.  On  September  25,  1862, 
v/hile  a  resident  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Arobine  W.  Cross,  who  was  born 
in  Richland  county,  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin Cross,  a  native  of  Maine,  who  was  an  early 
settler  in  Ohio,  where  his  death  occurred.     His 


wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Mary  Drew,  was 
also  a  native  of  Maine.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mitchell 
have  two  children,  both  natives  of  Montana,  where 
they  have  been  educated :  Lumyra  E.,  born  Jan- 
uary 20,  1867,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  William  Tudor, 
a  dentist  of  Bozeman ;  and  Henry  H^erbert,  borri 
September  4,  1873,  is  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  management  of  the  homestead  ranch. 


BERNHARD  M.  MJELDE.— Norway  has  con- 
tributed a  large  number  of  good  citizens, 
thrifty  business  men  and  sterling  yeomanry  to 
America,  and  among  them  none  is  perhaps  more 
entitled  to  worthy  regard  and  consideration  than 
is  Bernhard  M.  Mjelde,  of  Big  Timber,  Mont., 
who  was  born  at  Madison,  Wis.,  April  27,  1863, 
the  son  of  Knudt  and  Maria  (Halvorsen)  Mjelde, 
natives  of  Norway,  who  settled  in  Minnesota  in 
1836,  but  removed  after  a  short  time  to  Chicago, 
111.,  being  practically  pioneers  in  both  places. 
From  Chicago  he  removed  to  Wisconsin,  and 
after  spending  some  time  there  made  his  home 
in  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  then  returned  to  Wiscon- 
sin. In  all  of  these  diiTerent  localities  he  prospered 
in  business  and  worked  at  his  trade  of  shoe- 
making.  In  1890  he  took  up  his  residence  a  sec- 
ond time  in  Chicago,  where  he  still  lives. 

Mr.  Mjelde  had  his  early  school  training  at 
Black  Earth,  Dane  county.  Wis.,  and  after  being 
graduated  from  the  high  school  in  1884  he  made 
school  teaching  his  vocation  for  a  number  of 
terms  in  his  native  state.  In  1886  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  settled  at  Big  Timber,  where  he  found 
congenial  occupation  in  ranching  and  sheeprais- 
ing,  varying  it  at  intervals  by  school  teaching. 
In  1890  he  began  business  as  proprietor  of  a  hotel 
and  restaurant,  first  in  the  Arlington,  and  later 
in  the  new  Grand  upon  its  completion.  At  the 
end  of  about  two  years  and  a  half  he  quit  the 
hotel  business  and  accepted  a  position  with  Belay 
&  Polutnik,  in  Big  Timber,  and  passed  the  next 
six  years  in  their  employment.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  he  went  into  business  for  himself  and  con- 
tinued at  it  until  1900,  when  he  was  elected  clerk 
of  Sweet  Grass  county  court,  an  office  which  he 
still  holds. 

Mr.  Mjelde  was  married  March  28,  1890,  to 
Miss  Louisa  Klebesadel,  of  Milwaukee.  They 
have  two  sons  and  two  daughters  living  with  them 
in  their  elegant  home  on  First  avenue,  and  assist- 
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ing  in  making  it  attractive  to  their  large  circle  of 
friends.  Mr.  Mjelde  has  taken  an  active  inter- 
est in  everything  which  pertains  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  and  has  shown  by  both  his  private 
and  his  official  life  all  the  elements  of  good  citi- 
zenship for  which  he  is  justly  and  highly  esteemed 
by  his  fellows.  He  is  an  earnest  and  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which  he  has  held 
high  ofificial  positions,  and  has  given  to  his  lodge 
intelligent  and  valuable  service.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Maccabees,  holding  the  office  of 
record   keeper. 


WM.  H.  H.  ELLIS.— The  scion  of  a  martial 
strain,  dwelling  in  childhood  on  the  valiant 
deeds  of  his  ancestry,  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
and  in  his  young  manhood  drawn  into  the  very 
vortex  of  civil  war,  William  H.  H.  Ellis,  of  near 
Rozeman,  may  be  called  almost  a  child  of  the 
army,  who  acquired  through  its  harsh  discipline 
the  qualities  of  courage  and  endurance,  as  well  as 
readiness  in  resource  and  quick  perception,  and  to 
have  earned  through  his  active  military  service  the 
rest  he  so  enjoys  in  his  beautiful  home.  He  was 
born  at  Weston.  Platte  county.  Mo.,  on  January 
26,  1841.  His  father  was  Benedict  Ellis,  a  \'ir- 
t^inian,  and  his  grandfather,  Jonathan  Ellis,  was 
an  early  emigrant  from  Wales.  His  mother  was 
Edith  \'aughn,  of  Kentucky,  whose  mother,  a  Miss 
Jackson,  was  a  cousin  of  Andrew  Jackson,  and 
a  heroic  participator  in  the  hardships  of -frontier 
life.  She  was  in  a  fort  with  Daniel  Boone  when 
it  was  surrounded  by  Indians  who  made  desperate 
assaults  but  were  driven  oft  with  great  slaughter, 
the  women  moulding  bullets  as  fast  as  the  men 
could  fire  them.  In  course  of  time  the  Vaughns 
removed  to  Missouri,  Mr.  Ellis's  grandfather  tak- 
ing up  the  first  land  pre-empted  in  Lafayette 
county.  He  was  engaged  in  trading  and  freight- 
ing to  JMexico,  and  his  oldest  son  was  sherift"  at 
Santa  I'c,  a  perilous  position,  for  the  lawless  ele- 
ment in  that  whole  country  was  numcrnus  and 
treacherous.  At  one  time  he  hanged  fourteen 
Mexicans  for  the  murder  of  Rhum  Culver,  a 
prominent  trader.  About  two  years  later 
when  he  returned  to  ^lexico  from  a  visit  to  Mis- 
souri and  opened  a  store,  he  was  murdered  on  his 
own  premises,  the  dastardly  act  being  presumably 
tlie  work  of  friends  of  the  culprits  he  had  hanged. 
Mr.  Ellis's  paternal  grandfather  also  removed  to 


Clay  county.  Mo.,  with  his  family  with  the  early 
pioneer  settlers,  and  became  prominent,  and  where, 
when  he  attained  manhood,  Benjamin  Ellis  en- 
gaged extensively  for  years  in  making  brick,  which 
were  in  great  demand,  with  his  three  brothers-in- 
law.  He  later  took  up  a  fine  property  in  Platte 
county  but  died  in  1842  before  he  could  prove  up 
on  it,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  sons.  In  1844  the 
widow  married,  and  the  sons  were  taken  by  an  un- 
cle who  generously  provided  for  their  maintenance 
and  preliminary  education.  The  brother,  T.  B. 
Ellis,  removed  to  Montana  in  1863,  and  is  now  a 
wealthy  and  extensive  sheepraiser  at  Three  Forks 
in  Gallatin  county.  Mr.  Ellis  himself  remained  in 
Missouri  until  i860,  when  another  uncle,  a  wealthy 
man  living  in  Platte  county,  owning  a  large  estate 
and  a  number  of  slaves,  oft'ered  to  furnish  him  and 
his  brother  a  college  education,  and  actually  ma- 
triculated the  brother  at  Pleasant  Ridge  Colllege. 
Just  then  the  Civil  war  occurred  and  destroyed  the 
school  before  ]\Ir.  Ellis  could  begin  his  course.  In 
June,  1 861,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A  of  Col.  Cor- 
nell's regiment  and  Gen.  Stein's  division,  which,  in 
September,  became  a  part  of  Gen.  Price's  army; 
and  in  December,  in  response  to  a  telegram  from 
Richmond  calling  for  the  raising  of  5,000  troops, 
which  would  constitute  Price  a  major-general  in 
the  Confederate  army,  Mr.  Ellis  and  forty-five 
others  of  his  company  were  sworn  in  before 
breakfast  the  next  morning  as  members  of  the 
new  command,  filling  the  requirement  and  securing 
the  desired  result.  From  Springfield,  Mo.,  in 
January,  1862,  they  escorted  a  salt  train  to  the 
Indian  nation. 

(  )n  their  return  to  Springfield  they  found  the 
Federal  troops  in  force  and  were  attacked  by  them 
and  forced  to  retreat.  This  engagement  was  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge.  Later 
six  regiments  were  ordered  to  recapture  Spring- 
field but,  owing  to  the  unusual  height  of  White 
river,  they  were  unable  to  advance,  and  retired  to 
Desarka,  Ark.  They  sent  their  horses  to  Texas 
and  took  Ijoats  for  Memphis,  where  they  arrived 
just  after  the  battle  of  Shiloh  and  in  time  to  take 
part  in  those  at  Farmington,  luka  and  Corinth. 
They  wintered  at  Grenado,  IMiss.,  but  in  the  ter- 
rible battles  of  the  summer  of  1863  they  saw  al- 
most constant  service,  fighting  at  Grand  Gulf,  Port 
Gibson,  Baker's  Creek,  Big  Black  and  in  the  pro- 
longed siege  of  Vicksburg,  where  they  were  cap- 
tured, paroled,  and  sent  to  Demopolis,  Ala.,  where 
they  were   exchanged   and   then   going  to   Dalton, 
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Ga.,  to  Hood's  and  Johnson's  army  and  then  tak- 
ing- part  in  all  of  the  engagements  of  the  Atlanta 
campaign.  At  Altoona  station,  on  their  way  north 
after  the  fall  of  Atlanta,  Mr.  Ellis  was  shot  througli 
the  collar  bone  and  laid  up  for  five  months,  when 
he  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Mobile.  From  Fore 
Blakely  he  was  sent  to  Mobile  to  look  after  the 
colonel's  baggage  and  that  night  Fort  Blakely 
was  captured  and  the  whole  command  taken 
prisoners.  Mr.  Ellis  was  much  grieved  be- 
cause he  was  not  with  the  boys ;  but.  again  finding 
his  wound  troublesome  and  his  health  poor,  he  se- 
cured a  furlough  for  thirty  days  and  went  to  Meri- 
den.  Miss.,  and  consulted  a  board  of  physicians. 
Later  he  started  to  join  Kirby  Smith  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  hold  out  longer,  but  was  taken  sick 
on  the  way,  and,  with  ten  others,  after  experienc- 
ing difficulty  in  getting  across  the  Mississippi,  was 
laid  up  with  fever  for  several  months  about  fifty 
miles  from  Helena,  Ark. 

When  he  recovered  he  worked  on  a  plantation 
for  a  few  months,  and  with  his  wages  and  some 
money  received  from  friends  he  started  for  home 
and  arrived  at  V.^eston,  Mo.,  without  having  been 
captured.  Later,  he  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  L^nited  States,  and  worked  getting  out  railroad 
ties,  clerking  in  a  store  and  at  various  other  occu- 
pations until  1871,  when  he  started  west  to  make 
his  home  in  Montana,  traveling  on  the  LTnion  Pa- 
cific to  Corinne,  Utah,  and  thence  by  stage  to  Boze- 
man,  arriving  there  on  September  19,  and  on  Oc- 
tober 4  filing  a  claim  on  eighty  acres  of  land  which 
he  at  once  began  to  improve,  raising  a  crop  on  it 
the  next  year.  In  1877  he  purchased  the  Frank 
Cline  ranch,  about  two  miles  from  Bozeman.  In 
1875  he  assisted  in  building  the  Crow  agency  and, 
during  its  erection,  the  Siou.x  were  very  trouble- 
some, killing  a  number  of  the  workmen,  and  ir. 
one  night  stampeding  forty-two  mules.  Occasion- 
ally the  grasshoppers  destroyed  the  crops,  but 
through  all  of  his  difficulties  and  dangers  he  has 
kept  up  a  good  heart,  never  lost  courage,  and  now 
is  reaping  a  just  reward  on  a  fine  ranch  of  240 
acres,  with  plenty  of  water  to  keep  it  well  ir- 
rigated, the  land  frequently  yielding  as  much  as  105 
bushels  of  oats  and  sixty-five  of  wheat  to  the  acre. 
The  last  few  years  Mr.  Ellis  has  largely  abandoned 
grain  raising,  devoting  his  attention  to  hay  and 
dairy  products,  having  superior  herds  of  short- 
horn and  Jersey  cattle,  from  which  he  realizes 
handsome  profits,  going  about  the  business  in  a 
systematic    and    skillful    wa}-,    sheltering   his    cattle 


when  necessar}-  in  his  ample  barns  and  sheds  and 
treating  them  with  kind  and  intelligent  care.  He 
was  married  on  January  26,  1882,  to  2\liss  Juan 
Daugherty,  a  daughter  of  Charles  and  Margaret 
(Jones)  Daugherty,  of  Kentucky.  He  is  a  pro- 
gressive, public-spirited  citizen,  whose  active  aid 
and  stimulating  example  are  at  the  call  of  his  fel- 
lows for  any  enterprise  of  merit,  rie  also  is  a 
valued  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  and 
stands  high  in  public  estimation. 


JOHN  H.  MOORE,  M.  D.,  is  the  scion  of  an 
old  Scotch  family  of  Argyle,  the  land  of  Burns 
and  Scott,  and  where  the  name  has  been  held 
in  high  esteem  for  many  generations.  His  father 
was  Dugald  Moore  of  that  shire  and  his  mother 
was  Jennie  Henderson,  of  Inverness.  His  grand- 
father, John  Moore,  came  to  America  with  his 
family  in  1833  and  located  on  a  farm  in  Middle- 
se.x  county,  province  of  Ontario,  where  Dr.  Moore 
was  born  October  4,  1858.  He  was  educated  in 
the  pubHc  schools  of  the  county,  and  at  a  fine 
collegiate  institute  at  Strathroy,  Ontario,  which  he 
attended  after  earning  the  money  for  the  tuition  by 
teaching  school.  This  institute  is  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  university.  Dr.  Moore  was  grad- 
uated in  1879,  after  which  he  engaged  in  school 
teaching  for  a  time  and  then  entered  the  College 
of  Medicine  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1886  at  the  head  of  his  class, 
which  numbered  forty-nine  members.  He  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  his  profession-  at  Ogden  Cen- 
tre, Mich. ;  four  years  later  he  removed  to  Bliss- 
field,  where  he  remained  in  active  practice  about 
a  year  and  a  half.  In  1892  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Big  Timber,  Mont.,  where  he  enjoys  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellowmen.  He  con- 
tinued in  active  practice  as  a  physician  until  the 
fall  of  1896  when,  being  incapacitated  for  long 
drives  and  exposure  to  weather  by  serious  attacks 
of  rheumatism,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
nomination  of  his  party  for  the  office  of  county 
clerk,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  handsome 
majority.  In  1898  he  was  re-elected  without  op- 
position, and  in  1900  was  chosen  for  a  third  term. 
December  22,  1888,  the  Doctor  was  happily  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Estine  McComb,  daughter  of  Thomas 
McComb,  of  Ogden  Centre,  Mich.,  also  of  Scotch 
ancestry.  After  six  years  of  happy  wedded  life 
Airs.  Moore  died,  November,  1895,  leaving  three 
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daughters.  On  the  first  day  of  January,  1901, 
the  Doctor  was  married  a  second  time,  the  lady 
of  his  choice  being  Miss  Eva  L.  Dana,  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  J.  C.  Dana,  of  SaHna,  Kan.  Dr.  Moore 
has  found  much  pleasure  in  the  companionship 
and  good-fellowship  engendered  by  the  fraternal 
orders.  He  is  an  active  and  valued  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Foresters  and  the  Ancient  Or- 
der of  United  Workmen.  In  the  last  two  he 
holds  an  official  position  known  as  examiner.  Dr. 
Moore  is  a  fine  example  of  the  sterling  citizenship 
with  which  Scotland  has  blessed  America.  He  is 
a  genial,  cultivated  gentleman,  and  is  most  pop- 
ular in  the  community  and  wherever  he  is  known. 
This  is  proven  not  only  by  his  repeated  election 
to  the  office  he  holds,  but  by  the  cordial  regard 
which  his  neighbors  and  friends  express  for  him 
on  all  occasions,  and  the  universal  esteem  in  which 
he  is  held. 


WM.'  E.  MOORE.— The  subject  of  this  sketch 
is  descended  from  good  English  and  Irish 
ancestry,  whose  American  history  is  honorably 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
from  early  Colonial  times.  His  great-grandfather, 
George  Moore,  was  an  early  arrival  in  Virginia, 
planted  and  flourished  and  raised  his  family  there, 
and  bore  a  good  citizen's  part  in  all  the  struggles 
of  the  colony  and  state  for  political  and  material 
advancement.  His  maternal  grandfather,  Robert 
Johnson,  came  from  England  to  Kentucky  during 
the  early  days,  and  was  equally  a  part  of  the  con- 
structive force  of  that  great  commonwealth.  His 
grandfather,  George  Moore,  left  the  old  home- 
stead in  Virginia  in  1844,  and  located  in  Clinton 
county,  Mo.,  where  he  planted  his  family  altar 
and  reared  his  family,  one  of  whom,  L.  S.  Moore, 
father  of  our  subject,  married  Miss  Caroline  John- 
son, of  Kentucky.  They  also  lived  in  Clinton 
county.  Mo.,  where  their  son,  William  E.,  was 
born,  August  30,  1866.  His  father  remained  in 
Missouri  until  1896,  engaged  in  merchandising, 
farming  and  stockraising,  and  then  removed  to 
Montana  and  settled  in  Gallatin  valley. 

Mr.  Moore  spent  his  school  days  in  his  native 
state  and  remained  at  home  until  1886,  but  for 
two  years  carried  on  a  farm  on  his  own  account 
near  his  home.  In  1888  he  determined  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  far  west,  and  bidding  adieu  to 
the  scenes  and  associations  of  his  childhood,  made 


his  way  to  Bozeman,  Mont.,  where  he  had  an 
uncle,  Jerry  Matthews,  who  owned  the  Ferris  Hot 
Springs,  seven  miles  west  of  the  city.  He  was 
employed  by  this  uncle  for  about  five  years,  and 
then  bought  the  homestead  of  J.  H.  Chambers 
on  the  west  side  of  the  West  Gallatin  river,  about 
nine  miles  from  Bozeman,  and  went  to  farming  it 
vigorously  and  successfully.  In  1898  he  sold  this 
property  and  bought  the  Ralston  ranch  of  400 
acres,  which  he  now  has  highly  improved  and  all 
under  irrigation,  producing  large  crops  of  barley, 
wheat,  oats  and  hay  each  year,  his  output  being 
celebrated  in  the  market  for  its  excellent  quality 
and  good  condition. 

Mr.  Moore  was  married  March  i,  1898,  to  Miss 
Mary  E.  Burris,  a  native  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and 
daughter  of  W.  W.  Burris,  of  that  city.  Father 
Burris  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  February, 
1 841,  of  Irish  descent,  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  Lucina  Booth,  of  English  parentage,  in 
February,  1865,  and  now  resides  in  St.  Joseph. 
Mo.  Their  daughter,  Mary  E.,  wife  of  W.  E. 
Moore,  was  born  in  Knoxville,  Iowa,  May  10, 
1872.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  have  one  son,  Em- 
mett  Burris  Moore,  who  was  born  December  10, 
1900.  Mr.  Moore  is  a  fine  illustration  of  what  is 
possible  to  thrift,  industry  and  intelHgence  in  this 
western  country.  He  came  to  Montana  a  com- 
paratively short  time  ago,  armed  with  scarcely 
anything  but  his  stout  heart,  sound  body  and  in- 
domitable energy.  By  his  own  efforts,  unaided  by 
outside  help  or  fortune's  favors,  he  has  amassed 
a  competence,  being  now  one  of  the  heaviest  tax- 
payers of  the  county,  and  owning  a  body  of  its 
most  desirable  real  estate.  His  ranch  is  beauti- 
fully located,  well  watered  and  wooded.  Middle 
creek  running  through  it,  its  banks  deeply  lined 
with  good  timber,  the  whole  presenting  a  pleas- 
ing variety  of  hill  and  dale.  The  buildings  are 
new  and  modern  in  pattern  and  conveniences,  and 
the  general  equipment  and  condition  of  the  place 
is  up  to  date  in  every  respect.  It  marks  him  as 
one  of  the  best  and  most  progressive  farmers  in  the 
county,  where  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  all  his  fellow  citizens. 


HENRY  MORIER,  who  departed  this  life  on 
June  16,  1886,  in  the  full  and  vigorous  pos- 
session of  his  powers,  leaving  many  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances to  mourn  his  untimely  death,  was  a 
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native  of  Montreal,  Canada,  where  he  was  born  in 
1825.  He  was  reared  in  his  native  country  and 
secured  what  education  he  got  from  her  public 
schools.  Feeling  a  desire  for  larger  opportunity 
than  seemed  to  present  itself  at  his  home,  he  emi- 
grated to  Utah  previous  to  the  Mountain  Meadow 
massacre,  and  spent  some  years  in  the  terri- 
tory in  the  service  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  charge  of  the  supplies  for  the  Indians. 
From  Utah  he  came  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  in 
1863,  and  engaged  in  placer  mining,  also  opening 
and  conducting  the  first  hotel  in  the  place.  Here 
he  remained  several  years,  carrying  on  his  dual 
business  as  a  miner  and  hotel  keeper,  and  in  ad- 
dition serving  as  a  member  of  the  First  territorial 
legislature  of  Montana.  He  then  removed  about 
twenty-nine  miles  down  the  Ruby  valley,  where 
he  took  up  land  and  followed  farming,  keeping 
also  a  road  house  called  Morier's  Junction,  his 
place  being  the  terminus  of  the  Virginia  City, 
Dillon  &  Whitehall  stage  lines.  In  1876  he  opened 
one  of  the  first  hotels  in  Butte,  which  he  con- 
ducted about  three  years,  then  returned  to  his 
Ruby  valley  ranch,  just  above  Twin  Bridges, 
where  he  remained  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Morier  was  married  in  1858  to  Miss  Eliza 
Robinson,  daughter  of  John  Robinson,  of  Birm- 
ingham, England,  where  she  was  born  on  Sep- 
tember 23,  1834,  and  brought  to  America  in  early 
life.  She  died  April  28,  1900.  They  were  the 
parents  of  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  living. 
They  are:  Rose  M.,  now  Mrs.  Judge  McHat- 
ton,  of  Butte ;  Frances  Ada,  now  Mrs.  C.  J.  Stev- 
enson, of  Butte ;  Adaline  Verenia,  now  Mrs. 
Bowen,  a  highly  esteemed  widow  of  Butte,  who 
was  born  at  Virginia  City  on  September  23,  1863, 
and  is  believed  to  be  the  first  white  girl  born  in 
Montana ;  Josephine  Julia,  now  Mrs.  C.  F.  Booth, 
of  Butte,  and  Henry  Eugene,  Jr.,  who  also  lives  in 
Butte.  He  was  formerly  interested  in  the  Eagle 
pharmacy  of  that  city,  but  is  now  m  the  commis- 
sion and  produce  business.  Another  son,  Xavier, 
died  in  Virginia  City  in  1865.  Mrs.  Bowen  has 
had  two  children.  One  daughter,  Marie,  is  now  de- 
ceased, and  a  son,  Clarence,  is  still  living  with  his 
mother.  She  is  an  energetic  woman  of  great 
business  capacity  and  after  her  father's  death 
looked  after  all  her  mother's  affairs  until  she  too 
passed  away.  In  politics  Mr.  Morier  was  a  firm 
and  unyielding  Democrat,  but  never  allowed  his 
partisan  preferences  to  take  precedence  over  his 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community,  to  which 


he  gave  his  due  share  of  time,  attention  and  sub- 
stantial support.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
classes  as  a  good  representative  citizen  and  a 
moral  and  social  force  of  much  power  for  good. 


FORD  W.  MORRIS,  D.  O.— The  science  of  os- 
teopathy has  made  such  advancement  in  its 
peculiar  province  and  has  established  so  clearly 
its  claims  in  a  remedial  way  that  it  is  given  a 
recognition  of  wonderful  scope,  having  gained  this 
against  opposition  and  through  sheer  force  of 
proved  results.  Among  the  conspicuous  repre- 
sentatives of  this  system  of  the  healing  art  in 
Montana  is  Dr.  Morris,  of  Missoula.  He  is  a 
native  of  Green  Lake  county.  Wis.,  born  on  De- 
cember 3,  1869,  the  son  of  Isaac  H.  and  Jane 
(Secor)  Morris,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  New 
York.  The  father  removed  west  with  his  family 
and  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Green  Lake 
county.  Wis.,  where  he  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits  until  his  death  in  1870.  In  politics 
he  was  a  stanch  Republican,  and  he  served  one 
term  as  sheriff  of  Green  Lake  county.  He  was 
a  direct  descendant  of  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
mother  of  Dr.  Morris  is  still  living  at  her  _  home 
at  Berlin,  Wis. 

Ford  W.  Morris  was  reared  under  the  invigor- 
ating discipline  of  the  old  homestead  farm,  and 
he  attended  the  district  schools  until  he  became 
eligible  for  entrance  in  the  high  school  at  Berlin, 
Wis.,  where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1887,  after  which  he  attended  Ripon  College,  Wis., 
for  two  years,  this  in  1887-8.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  had  been  investigating  osteopathy  and  had 
become  impressed  with  its  great  value  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  ills  to  which  human  flesh  is  heir,  and 
he  matriculated  in  the  Wisconsin  School  of  Oste- 
opathy at  Ripon,  where  he  completed  a  thorough 
course,  being  graduated  therefrom  in  1896,  fully 
fortified  for  the  practice  of  his  profession.  After 
his  graduation  Dr.  Morris  acted  as  secretary  of 
the  institution  mentioned  for  one  year,  after 
which  he  was  for  a  short  time  engaged  in  osteo- 
pathic practice  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.  In  1897  he 
came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Missoula,  where  he 
has  since  been  established  as  an  osteopathist  and 
where  he  now  controls  a  large  business  of  dis- 
tinctively representative  character. 

Upon    instituting    practice    here    he    met    with 
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strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of  physicians 
of  the  regular  school,  and  was  several  times  ar- 
rested for  continuing  the  practice  of  the  science  of 
osteopathy,  his  case  being  finally  taken  to  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state,  where  a  decision  was 
rendered  in  his  favor,  and  thereafter  he  was  largelv 
instrumental  in  having  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
state  legislature  providing  for  the  full  recognition 
of  osteopathy  as  a  legitimate  branch  of  the  med- 
ical science,  and  through  his  indefatigable  efforts 
the  bill  was  passed  and  osteopaths  are  thus  given 
a  legal  standing  in  the  state.  Local  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  science  has  changed  radically  even 
among  medical  men,  and  several  of  Missoula's 
representative  physicians  are  now  numbered 
among  Dr.  Morris'  most  intimate  friends  and  of- 
ten assign  cases  to  him  for  treatment.  The  Doc- 
tor has  finely  equipped  offices  and  the  best  of 
facilities  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  oste- 
opathy, in  which  he  has  attained  marked  prestige. 
He  is  a  man  of  marked  resourcefulness  and  en- 
gaging personality,  imbued  with  deep  public  spirit 
and  is  held  in  high  esteem.  In  politics  he  gives 
his  support  to  the  Republican  party,  while  fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of 
Pythias.  At  Missoula,  on  March  lo,  1900,  was 
solemnized  the  marriage  of  Dr.  Morris  and  Miss 
Edith  L.  Bowen,  who  was  born  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  the  daughter  of  George  N.  and  Lu- 
ella  (Sherman)  Bowen.  Mrs.  Bowen  resides  at 
Missoula,  Mr.  Bowen  having  died  on  February 
I,  1901.  The  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Morris  take  an 
active  interest  in  the  social  life  of  their  home  city, 
and  their  home  is  a  center  of  refined  hospitality. 


JOHN  L.  MORRIS.— Resolution,  self-denial, 
pluck  and  perseverance  will  win  every  bat- 
tle in  which  man  engages.  This  has  been  proven 
by  thousands  of  American  careers,  and  one  of  the 
striking  examples  is  that  of  John  L.  Morris,  of 
Butte.  Mr.  Morris  was  born  March  11,  1833,  in 
Germany,  a  son  of  Hyman  and  Esther  (Slazinger) 
Morris,  also  natives  of  the  Fatherland.  The  father 
was  a  butcher  by  trade,  prosperous  in  business  and 
well  esteemed  in  his  locality,  and  died  there  in 
1854.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  children, 
of  whom  John  was  the  first  born.  He  attended 
the  state  or  public  schools,  and  in  1852,  when  he 
was  nineteen  years  old,  came  to  America,  land- 
ing at  Quebec ;  and  after  spending  a  short  time 
there    and    at    Montreal,    removed    to    Michigan, 


where  he  engaged  for  a  number  of  years 
in  peddling  notions,  novelties  and  other  mer- 
chandise. From  Michigan  he  went  to  Min- 
nesota in  1856,  and  there  followed  the  same 
business  for  two  years.  In  1858  he  changed  his 
base  of  operations  to  Missouri,  and  carried  on  his 
business  in  that  state  until  the  Pike's  Peak  ex- 
citement arose,  when  he  joined  the  stampede  to 
that  region,  but  instead  of  digging  for  gold  in  the 
mines,  he  stuck  to  his  merchandising  business  and 
made  large  profits  out  of  it.  In  1863  he  came  to 
Montana,  and  began  business  at  Virginia  City, 
but  after  a  short  time  removed  to  Helena  and 
associated  in  the  enterprise  with  his  brother, 
Moses  Morris,  of  that  city,  remaining  there  for 
about  three  years.  He  then  sold  out  his  interest 
in  the  concern  and  in  1869  went  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  spent  five  years  in  business  near  that 
city.  In  1875  he  sold  out  his  int*^rests  and  re- 
turned to  Montana,  entering  at  once  on  a  new 
and  vigorous  business  career  in  Butte,  which  he 
prosecuted  successfully  until  1877,  when  he  re- 
tired from  active  business  life  and  disposed  of  all 
his  mercantile  interests.  Mr.  Morris  owns  con- 
siderable real  estate  in  Butte,  and  with  other  prop- 
erty has  large  and  valuable  business  blocks 
on  Main,  Broadway  and  Montana  streets.  '  He 
also  owns  a  fine  residence  property,  and  in  1893 
erected  a  modern  and  valuable  flat  building  on 
Montana  street. 

He  was  married  in  1866  to  Miss  Amelia  Bur- 
gunder,  a  native  of  Germany  and  daughter  of  S. 
Burgunder  of  that  country,  a  noted  cattle  broker. 
They  have  five  children  living,  namely:  Blanche, 
who  is  still  at  home ;  Harry,  a  resident  of  Spo- 
kane ;  Leo,  in  the  employ  of  the  Great  Northern 
Railway;  Rose,  now  Mrs.  George  Luft,  of  Utah; 
and  Jennie,  now  Mrs.  F.  Smith,  of  Utah ;  another 
daughter,  Julia,  is  deceased. 

In  politics  Mr.  Morris  is  an  active  Republi- 
can ;  and  in  fraternal  relations  is  identified  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  is  es- 
sentially a  self-made  man,  adventitious  circum- 
stances and  the  favors  of  fortune  not  having  been 
elements  in  his  success.  It  is  his  own  force  of 
character,  business  acumen,  persevering  industry 
and  frugality  of  life  that  have  made  his  estate; 
and  these  qualities,  together  with  an  obliging  dis- 
position, an  engaging  social  manner  and  a  strict 
uprightness  of  character,  have  endeared  him  to 
his  hosts  of  friends  and  secured  him  the  good  will 
and  esteem  of  the  communities  in  which  he  has 
lived. 
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H  WILLIAM  MORRIS.— Two  miles  west  of 
Potomac  postoffice,  Missoula  county,  is  lo- 
cated the  fine  ranch  property  of  Mr.  Morris,  who 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  progressive  and  able 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  this  portion  of  the 
state.  He  is  a  native  of  Waukesha  county,  Wis., 
and  was  born  on  a  farm  six  miles  from  the  famous 
health  and  summer  resort  city  of  Waukesha,  on 
March  23,  1868,  the  son  of  Henry  R.  and  Lydia 
(Reece)  Morris,  natives  of  Wales,  both  of  whom 
are  now  residents  of  Missoula  county,  Mont. 
Henry  Morris  came  to  the  United  States  in  1856, 
and  made  his  home  on  a  farm  near  Waukesha, 
Wis.,  until  his  removal  to  Montana,  a  few  years 
ago.  H.  William  Morris  received  his  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools  and  assisted  in  the 
work  on  the  homesteaa  farm  until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  fifteen  years,  when  he  set  forth  on  his 
independent  career.  He  traveled  quite  extensively 
through  the  west  and  southwest,  and  about  1887, 
located  on  his  present  ranch  on  the  beautiful  and 
fertile  Camas  prairie  in  Blackfoot  valley.  Here 
he  has  a  well  improved  place  of  160  acres,  devoted 
to  general  farming  and  stockgrowing,  and  manages 
his  interests  with  marked  ability  and  discretion, 
his  ranch  giving  evidence  of  the  careful  and  skill- 
ful  methods   he   has   brought   to   bear. 

Mr.  Morris  is  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  com- 
munity, is  independent  in  thought  and  action,  and 
in  politics  exercises  his  franchise  in  support  of 
the  Democratic  party.  He  is  now  incumbent  of 
the  office  of  school  trustee,  taking  a  lively  in- 
terest in  educational  affairs  and  in  all  other  causes 
tending  to  aid  the  best  interests  of  the  commun- 
ity. ( )ctober  loth  of  the  year  1894  witnessed  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Morris  and  Miss  Ella  Mitchell, 
she  being  the  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Fannie 
(Taylor)  Mitchell,  natives  of  Missouri,  as  is  also 
Mrs.  Morris,  her  birthplace  being  Sedalia.  Re- 
sides an  infant  son  Air.  and  Mrs.  Morris  have  two 
bright  and  interesting  daughters,  Eunice  and  Mar- 
tha, who  have  made  marked  progress  in  their 
studies  and  to  whom  the  best  possible  educa- 
tional opportunities  will  be  given,  by  their  par- 
ents. The  family  enjoys  a  marked  popularity,  and 
the  pleasant  home  is  a  place  of  gracious  hospitality. 


DA.  MORRISON.— Although  a  native  of  Cape 
Breton  island  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
where  he  was  born  June  28,  1852,  Mr.  Morrison, 
of  Whitehall,  Jefiferson  countv,  Mont.,  is  a  descend- 


ant from  distinguished  Scotch  ancestry.  His  par- 
ents were  Allan  and  Christine  (McDonald)  Mor- 
rison, both  natives  of  Scotland,  the  latter  being 
related  to  the  famous  Flora  McDonald,  who  aided 
Charles  Stuart,  the  young  pretender,  to  escape 
from  the  English  after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
The  father  was  engaged  in  farming  in  his  adopted 
land,  and  continued  in  that  occupation  until  his 
death,  at  which  he  left  a  family  of  six  sons  and 
six  daughters. 

After  attending  the  public  schools  in  Cape  Bre- 
ton for  some  years,  our  subject  remained  on  the 
farm  with  his  parents  until  1871,  when  he  removed 
to  New  York  and  secured  employment  in  the 
Champlain  Lime  Works,  and  was  so  successful 
in  rendering  satisfactory  service  to  his  employers 
that  within  a  few  months  he  rose  by  promotions 
to  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  works. 
In  1873  he  removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  spent 
a  year  clerking  for  L.  B.  Shepherd  &  Co.,  after 
which  he  went  to  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  foreman  in  erecting  a  rolling  mill.  The 
next  year  he  removed  to  Franklin,  Idaho,  and 
spent  a  year  there  as  foreman  in  the  construction 
of  the  Narrow  Gauge  tunnel,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  which  he  came  to  Montana,  arriving  at 
Glendale  in  May,  1876.  A  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival  he  accepted  the  position  of  foreman  in  the 
erection  of  the  Monroe  Silver  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany's stamp  mill  at  Dewey's  Flat.  He  next  en- 
gaged in  mining  on  his  own  account,  which  he 
continued  with  fair  success  until  1890,  when  he 
organized  the  Jefferson  Lime  &  Flux  Company, 
being  a  one-third  owner  and  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  concern,  the  principal  works  being  at 
Limespur,  Mont.,  and  the  offices  of  the  company 
in  Butte.  Mr.  Morrison,  however,  has  built  him- 
self an  elegant  brick  residence  at  Whitehall,  where 
he  makes  his  home,  and  where  he  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  leading  and  most  substantial  citi- 
zens of  the  neighborhood.  He  is  well  and  fav- 
orably known  throughout  the  state  for  progressive 
•and  enterprising  business  methods,  high  integrity 
and  engaging  social  qualities. 

On  the  third  day  of  February,  1883,  Mr.  Mor- 
rison was  married  to  Miss  Isabella  Cameron,  a 
native  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  daughter  of  D.  Cam- 
eron, of  West  Bay,  Cape  Breton.  They  have  two 
children,  namely,  Christina  McCameron  and  Isa- 
bella. Fraternally  Mr.  Morrison  is  identified  with 
the  Masons,  up  to  and  including  the  Royal  Arch  de- 
gree, and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 
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WILLIAM  T.  MORROW.— It  is  the  province 
of  this  sketch  to  direct  specific  attention 
to  a  worthy  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
prominent  pioneer  families  of  Montana,  and  to 
incorporate  therein  interesting  data  in  regard  to 
other  members  of  the  family.  Mr.  Morrow  is 
conspicuously  identified  with  stock  and  farming 
interests  and  is  one  of  the  progressive  and  hon- 
ored citizens  of  Choteau  county.  He  has  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  in  this  state  and  is 
a  true  son  of  the  west,  familiar  with  the  thrilling 
scenes  and  incidents  which  marked  life  on  the 
early  frontier  and  also  with  its  advanced  condi- 
tion in  these  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Mr.  Morrow  is  a  native  of  Canada,  born  in 
the  village  of  Maberly,  Ontario,  on  October  26, 
1854.  His  father,  Malcolm  Morrow,  of  Scottish 
lineage,  was  born  in  the  same  province  in  1823, 
and  was  one  of  its  pioneer  farmers,  as  was  he 
also  one  of  the  early  settlers  in  Montana.  He  died 
at  Fort  Benton  in  June,  1890,  in  the  fullness  of 
years  and  well  earned  honors,  his  life  having  been 
one  of  signal  integrity  and  usefulness.  He  de- 
voted his  attention  to  agriculture  in  his  native 
province  until  1857,  when  he  removed  to  Mar- 
engo, Iowa,  where  he  worked  at  the  cooper's  trade 
until  i860,  when  he  joined  the  throng  of  gold 
seekers  going  to  Colorado  and  in  that  state, 
then  known  as  Jefiferson  territory,  he  engaged  in 
mining  on  the  Delaware  flats  at  Blackhawk  Point 
and  on  Plum  creek. 

In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  built  the  first 
house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Platte  river 
from  where  the  city  of  Denver  now  stands,  and 
there  the  family  maintained  their  home  until  1864. 
In  1863  Mr.  Morrow  came  to  Beven's  gulch,  and 
engaged  in  mining  during  the  ensumg  winter  with 
one  Kennedy,  who  eventually  decamped  with  the 
entire  proceeds  of  a  promising  placer  claim  which 
they  had  -worked  together.  In  the  spring  of  1864 
Mr.  Morrow  returned  to  Colorado,  and  that  sum- 
mer brought  his  family  across  the  plains  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  in  Virginia  City.  He  also  brought 
forty  head  of  cattle,  very  valuable  property  in  those 
days.  He  devoted  his  time  to  placer  mining  in 
California  gulch  until  February,  1865,  when  he 
removed  with  his  family  to  Last  Chance  gulch, 
and  started  a  dairy  business,  supplying  milk  to 
the  miners  and  securing  good  prices.  In  the  fall 
he  purchased  of  Robert  Hereford  a  ranch  in  the 
Big  Prickly  Pear  valley,  and  there  continued  farm- 
ing and  stockraising  until  1867,  when  he  removed 


to  the  Little  Prickly  Pear  valley  and  conducted 
the  same  enterprise.  Up  to  this  time  his  sons, 
Malcolm  and  David,  had  been  with  him,  but  they 
now  established  themselves  individually  in  farm- 
ing on  Rock  creek,  and  both  are  now  prominent 
stockgrowers  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Benton. 

In  1868  Malcolm  Morrow  purchased  a  toll  road 
on  Canyon  creek,  on  which  he  built  thirteen 
bridges,  and  this  he  operated  until  1870,  simul- 
taneously owning  and  operating  a  mine  near 
Georgetown,  Lewis  and  Clarke  county.  In  1868 
also  he  took  up  a  claim  of  government  land  on 
Seven  Mile  creek,  between  Llelena  and  Silver  City, 
erected  a  residence  and  devoted  himself  to  farming 
until  1876,  also  operating  a  threshing  machine  dur- 
ing the  successive  seasons.  From  the  Centen- 
nial year  until  1878  he  was  mining  on  Dog  and 
Deer  creeks,  and  in  the  fall  of  1878  he  removed 
with  his  personal  family  and  his  three  daughters 
to  Fort  Benton,  where  he  purchased  a  residence, 
also  taking  up  a  ranch  on  Shonkin  creek,  four 
miles  from  the  town  on  the  Lewistown  road,  still 
retaining  possession  of  the  farm  on  Seven  Mile 
creek.  He  continued  to  give  his  attention  to  his 
various  business  interests  until  his  death.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Jeannette  Mather- 
son,  and  their  marriage  was  solemnized  in  On- 
tario, Canada,  she  having  been  born  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland.  They  became  the  parents  of  ten  chil- 
dren, of  whom  eight  are  now  living.  The  de- 
voted wife  and  mother  died  in  1878,  when  the 
family   home   was   in   Helena. 

William  T.  Morrow  accompanied  his  father  on 
his  various  removals,  and  his  education  was  ac- 
quired in  the  mining  districts  of  the  western  fron- 
tier ;  and  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  people 
in  these  isolated  communities  were  unmindful  of 
provision  for  education,  for  there  were  many  men 
and  women  of  culture  among  the  pioneers  and 
they  gave  their  children  all  the  opportunities  pos- 
sible, though  equipments  and  facilities  were  neces- 
sarily primitive.  Mr.  Morrow  remained  with  his 
father  until  1878,  when  he  took  up  a  tract  of  gov- 
ernment land  on  Shonkin  creek,  which  he  still 
retains  and  cuUivates.  In  1891  he  purchased  of 
Henry  Neihoff  his  present  fine  ranch  property, 
which  is  beautifully  located  on  Shonkin  creek,  four 
miles  southeast  of  Fort  Benton,  and  comprises 
160  acres  and  adjoins  his  original  ranch.  Thfe 
tract  is  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width  and  two 
miles  in  length,  and  the  creek  traverses  its  entire 
length,  making  the  place  one  of  exceptional  fertility. 
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Here  Mr.  Morrow  is  engaged  in  farming  and  in 
raising  horses  and  cattle,  conducting  operations 
successfully  and  on  an  extensive  scale  and  with 
discrimination  and  judgment.  He  is  known  and 
honored  as  one  of  the  reliable  and  progressive 
men  of  this  section  of  Montana,  public-spirited  in 
his  promotion  of  any  worthy  cause  or  project. 
In  politics  he  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
publican party,  but  has  never  sought  official  pre- 
ferment. 

Six  of  the  sisters  of  Mr.  Morrow  have  been  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  social  life  of  Mon- 
tana, all  having  married  well  known  business  men. 
Mary,  who  died  at  White  Sulphur  Springs  in  1884, 
was  the  wife  of  Robert  Coburn,  with  whom  she 
married  in  1865  at  Last  Chance  gulch.  Isabel  is 
the  wife  of  John  H.  Green,  proprietor  of  the  Grand 
Union  hotel,  at  Fort  Benton,  their  marriage  oc- 
curring at  Blackhawk  Point,  Colo.,  in  1862.  Jean- 
nette  is  the  wife  of  Frank  Leedy,  a  prominent 
mining  man  of  Helena ;  Catherine  married  with 
George  Fields,  a  stockgrower  residing  in  Fort 
Benton ;  Agnes,  who  died  in  1896,  was  the  wife 
of  M.  L.  Strong,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Sun  River 
Crossing;  Laura  is  the  wife  of  James  Adams,  a 
wealthy  stockgrower  and  merchant  of  Augusta ; 
and  Martha  is  the  wife  of  James  Scott,  a  promi- 
nent farmer  in  the  vicinity  of  Spokane,  Wash. 
Mr.  Morrow  has  been  twice  married.  In  the  city 
of  Helena,  on  January  23,  1884,  he  weddded  Miss 
Mary  Elizabeth  Bach,  a  niece  of  Charles  Leh- 
mann  of  that  place,  and  she  died  in  1889,  leaving 
four  children,  William  George,  Charles  Wes- 
ley. Harry  Roy  and  Mary  Elizabeth.  On  October 
5,  1892,  at  Fort  Benton,  Mr.  Morrow  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Carrie  Poland,  who  was  born  in 
Waseca,  Minn.,  on  February  12,  1865,  who  presides 
with  grace  and  dignity  over  their  attractive  home. 


WILEY  MOUNTJOY.— A  potent  factor  in  re- 
ligious and  educational  work,  Mr.  Mountjoy 
is  now  incumbent  of  the  responsible  and  exacting- 
office  of  superintendent  of  the  Montana  State 
Home  for  Orphan  Foundlings  and  Destitute  Chil- 
dren, which  is  located  at  Twin  Bridges,  Madison 
county.  He  is  a  native  of  Lawrenceburg,  Ander- 
son county,  Ky.,  where  he  was  born  on  May  8, 
1854.  His  father,  Leroy  J".  Mountjoy,  was  a  farmer 
and  trader  in  the  south,  handling  large  numbers 
of  horses  and  mules,  and  also  a  distiller  and  miller. 


as  were  many  prominent  men  of  that  section.  He 
was-  an  old-line  Whig  and  a  leading  man  of  his 
county,  which  he  represented  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. He  removed  to  Illinois  in  1868,  and  died 
there  the  following  year.  The  family  was  established 
in  Virginia  in  the  Colonial  epoch,  and  from  that 
state  the  great-grandfather  of  Mr.  Mountjo\-  went 
as  a  valiant  soldier  to  battle  for  freedom  in  the 
Revolution.  His  wife  was  before  her  marriage 
Miss  Louisiana  Cardwell,  and  she  was  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  where  occurred  their  marriage.  Her 
father,  Capt.  Jack  Cardwell,  was  a  captain  of  a 
company  in  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson's  command  dur- 
ing the  war  of  1812. 

Wiley  Mountjoy  was  the  youngest  of  nine  chil- 
dren, and  his  education  was  acquired  in  the  schools 
of  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  the  high  school  of  Paris, 
Mo.,  and  in  the  Christian  College  at  Canton,  Mo., 
where  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1880,  as 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  (The  master's  degree  was  sub- 
sequently conferred  upon  him  by  his  alma  mater.) 
After  leaving  college  Mr.  Mountjoy  engaged  in 
successful  teaching  and  rendered  effective  service 
also  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Christian  church,  to 
which  he  was  ordained  in  1880.  He  assisted  in 
a  very  helpful  degree  in  the  organization  of 
churches  of  his  denomination  in  Montana,  and  his 
interest  in  this  cause  is  unabated.  Soon  after 
graduating  Mr.  Mountjoy  located  in  Deer  Lodge, 
Mont.,  where  he  engaged  in  teaching,  finally  be- 
came an  instructor  in  Deer  Lodge  College,  which, 
as  a  Presbyterian  institution,  was  later  known  as 
Montana  College.  In  1882  he  became  principal  of 
a  girls'  boarding  school  at  Camden  Point.  Mo.. 
retaining  this  position  for  six  years  and  greatly 
adding  to  the  prestige  of  the  institution. 

In  1888  Mr.  Mountjoy  located  in  Butte  and  en- 
gaged in  the  real  estate  business.  In  1892  he 
became  interested  in  mining  in  Silver  Bow  county, 
and  the  next  year  in  Madison  county,  having  a 
lease  and  bond  on  the  Bambo  Chief  mine,  near 
Virginia  City.  After  devoting  his  attention  to 
mining  four  years  Mr.  Mountjoy  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  orphans'  home  in  1897,  suc- 
ceeding George  Comfort.  Extensive  improvements 
have  been  made  in  buildings  and  equipments  under 
his  superintendence  and  through  his  discriminating 
management  the  institution  has  been  made  one  of 
the  best  in  the  northwest.  A  hospital  and  school- 
house  have  been  built,  a  steam  plant  installed  and 
the  fourth  story  of  the  main  building  completed 
and  the  home  is  now  maintained  at  a  high  standard 
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of  excellence  and  efficiency.  Mr.  Mountjoy  is  a 
supporter  of  the  Democratic  party,  but,  while  often 
importuned  to  accept  a  nomination  for  office,  he 
has  invariably  refused.  Fraternally  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Beaverhead  Lodge  No.  32,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  in 
which  he  has  passed  the  chairs.  ( )n  July  27,  1882, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Mountjoy 
and  Miss  Ella  Irvine,  who  was  born  in  Platte 
county,  Mo.,  the  daughter  of  Edwin  H.  and  Anna 
F.  (Forbis)  Irvine.  Both  these  families  were 
prominent  in  the  pioneer  history  of  the  state  and 
both  are  now  represented  by  influential  citizens. 
Mr.  and  .Mrs.  Mountjoy  have  seven  children,  Ir- 
vine C  Agnes,  John  W.,  Lucile,  Myron,  Ruth  and 
Nannie. 


LESLIE  H.  HAMILTON.— Genuine  success 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  result  of  mere  chance 
or  fortune,  but  it  is  something  to  be  labored  for 
and  sought  with  consecutive  effort.  In  presenting 
this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Hamilton  we  record  a 
career  of  usefulness,  one  attended  with  marked 
prosperity  won  by  individual  endeavor.  He  is 
numbered  among  the  extensive  sheep  men  of  the 
state  and  is  one  of  the  representative  and  influ- 
ential citizens  of  Cascade  county.  He  was  born 
in  Windham  county,  Vt..  on  December  6,  1852,  the 
son  of  Joseph  H.  and  Abby  Mather  (Hamilton), 
both  of  whom  passed  their  entire  lives  in  Vermont, 
and  were  representatives  of  sterling  old  New  Eng- 
land families.  Joseph  H.  Hamilton  devoted  his 
life  to  agriculture,  his  death  occurring  in  1900,  at 
a  venerable  age.  Mrs.  Abby  Hamilton  died  in 
i860,  leaving  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  all  now 
living.  Mr.  Hamilton  agani  married,  and  to  this 
union  three  sons  were  born,  one  of  whom  is  now  a 
resident  of  Stanford,  Fergus  county. 

Leslie  H.  Hamilton  was  reared  and  educated 
in  his  native  state  under  the  sturdy  discipline  of  the 
farm.  This  he  helped  to  carry  on  until  he  was  of 
age.  In  1878  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  Nevada  and 
commenced  his  training  for  his  subsequent  success- 
ful business  operations  as  an  employee  on  a  sheep 
ranch.  In  the  fall  of  1879  he  drove  a  band  of 
sheep  from  Nevada  to  Beaverhead  county,  Mont., 
for  the  Hoppin  Brothers.  He  remained  in  Beaver- 
head county  during  the  winter,  employed  liy  a  Mr. 
Bazette,  and,  in  1880,  in  company  with  John 
Stoutenberg  and  Albert  Barney,  he  located  in  the 
Judith  Basin,  Fergus  county,  and  there  they  en- 
gaged in  the  sheep  business,  giving  inception  to 


the  Sage  creek  sheep  ranch.  In  1886  Mr.  Stouten- 
berg sold  his  interests  to  the  Rev.  Jacob  Mills,  of 
Helena,  while  three  years  previously  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton purchased  those  of  Mr.  Barney.  Messrs. 
Mills  and  Hamilton  continued  in  partnership  as 
the  Sage  Creek  Sheep  Company  until  1890,  when 
it  was  made  a  corporation  with  the  same  designa- 
tion. Mr.  Hamilton  was  chosen  president,  Mr. 
Mills,  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  enterprise  has  since  been  con- 
ducted under  this  name  and  with  these  officers,  and 
has  advanced  to  a  prominent  position  among  the 
great  sheep-growing  industries  of  Fergus  county 
and  of  Montana.  The  company  was  organized 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000,  and  it  now  has  10,- 
000  acres  of  patented  land  and  rents  an  equal  area, 
while  the  run  of  sheep  now  averages  30,000  head. 
Beginning  his  activities  in  Montana  with  less 
than  $500  of  capital  Mr.  Hamilton  now  stands 
among  4ts  financial  leaders.  He  is  a  stockholder 
in  and  a  director  of  the  Fergus  County  Bank,  at 
Lewistown,  and  has  other  important  investments. 
Integrity  has  characterized  him,  and  he  has  com- 
manded and  commands  respect  and  confidence. 
While  giving  unqualified  support  to  the  Republican 
party,  he  has  not  sought  public  office.  During  his 
early  residence  in  Montana  Mr.  Hamilton  met 
with  exciting  experiences  with  the  Indians.  (Jnce 
an  Indian  horse  thief  attempted  to  steal  one  of 
his  horses  at  night,  but  Mr.  Hamilton  and  his  com- 
panion, a  Mr.  Skelton,  now  a  prominent  stock- 
grower  of  Fergus  county,  captured  him.  The  wily 
red  man,  however,  managed  to  escape  without  his 
clothing.  The  night  was  cold  and  there  was  six 
inches  of  snow  on  the  ground.  The  next  day  the 
thief  returned  while  his  captors  were  absent, 
equipped  himself  with  clothes  and  a  new  hat,  and 
went  his  way  rejoicing.  On  August  10,  1887,  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  United  in  marriage  with  Miss  Lizzie 
Montgomery,  who  also  is  a  native  of  \'ermont. 
They  have  five  children,  Julia  B.,  Henry  M.,  Ahb\- 
M.,  Harlie  A.  and  Leslie  H. 


JT.  MURPHY,  county  assessor  of  Jefferson 
county,  is  a  highly  esteemed  resident  of  Boul- 
der. He  was  born  in  Spencer  county,  Ky.,  on 
March  2,  1856,  the  son  of  Cornelius  and  Anna 
(Scanlan)  Murphy,  and  was  reared  on  the  home- 
stead farm  conducted  by  his  parents,  receiving 
his  education  in  the  public  schools.     In   1882  he 
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removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  worked  for  the 
Louisville  City  Railway  Company  until  1883.  Then 
receiving  news  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  he  re- 
turned to  the  old  farm,  and  remained,  acting  as 
general  manager  of  the  estate,  until  March  2, 
1888.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Montana,  locating 
at  Gregory,  Jeiiferson  county,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  he  engaged  in  mining  and  prospecting. 
In  1892  Mr.  Murphy  made  an  extensive  business 
of  stock-raising  and  ranching  and  has  since  con- 
tinued to  be  prosperous  in  it.  He  is  also  inter- 
ested in  the  Blue  Bell  mine,  located  at  Gregory, 
which  was  very  productive  for  a  number  of  years 
after  its  discovery  in  1890,  and  is  still  a  good  pro- 
ducer. He  is  also  interested  in  other  mines.  In  De- 
cember, 1900,  he  removed  to  his  present  resi- 
dence at  Boulder.  In  1882  Mr.  Murphy  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Mary  McClosky,  daughter  of  John 
and  Katherine  McClosky.  Mr.  McClosky  was  a 
heavy  railroad  contractor,  and  quite  successful 
in  his  work.  Their  six  children  are  Robert 
E.,  John  E.,  Anna  K.,  May  Gertrude,  Elizabeth 
Alida  and  William  C.  Mr.  Murphy  received  the 
appointment  of  road  supervisor  but  did  not  qual- 
ify for  the  position,  but  for  thirteen  years  he  capa- 
bly held  the  office  of  clerk  of  school  district  No. 
5,  of  Gregory.  He  was  elected  county  assessor 
of  Jefifersuu  county  on  November  6,  igoo,  which 
]X)sition  he  now  fills  most  efficiently.  He  is  uni- 
versally esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  community 
in  which  he  resides. 


HENRY  MUNTZER.— In  Alsace,  alternately 
belonging  to  France  and  Germany,  about  the 
time  when  the  morning  dreams  of  Louis  Philippe 
were  broken  by  the  march  of  a  revolution  and  the 
shadows  of  the  same  evening  saw  him  tossing 
in  a  fisherman's  boat  on  the  wintry  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic,  while  the  mounting  sunbeams  of  the 
next  morning  shone  on  Lamartine's  republic,  was 
born  Henry  Muntzer,  on  March  i,  1848.  His 
father,  Philip,  and  his  mother,  Lena  (Morschroschi 
Muntzer,  were  also  natives  of  Alsace,  and  their 
families  had  lived  there  for  many  generations. 
The  father  was  a  weaver,  industrious,  economical 
and  thrifty.  They  had  four  children.  Hem-y  being 
the  third  in  order  of  birth.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  land  and  emigrated  to  America  in  i  ^72. 
In  the  old  country  he  began  operations  as  a  brewer 
and  followed  the  same  business  in  New  ^'ork  and 


Philadelphia.  He  went  to  San  Francisco  in  1876, 
a  little  wdiile  after  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and  in  1882 
came  to  Butte,  working  along  the  line  of  his  trav- 
elings at  anything  he  could  get  to  do.  In  1885 
he  went  to  brewing  in  the  Butte  brewery,  but  in 
1900  sold  out  his  interests  therein  and  bought 
a  brewery  at  Boise  City,  Idaho,  where  he  is  car- 
rying on  the  business  of  making  the  amber  fluid 
on  an  extensive  scale.  He  owns  an  interest  in  a 
block  of  business  houses  at  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Park  streets  in  Butte,  and  has  a  handsome 
residence  in  West  Quartz  street.  He  has  for  a 
long  time  been  interested  in  mines  and  has  ex- 
pended a  large  amount  in  the  development  of 
promising  properties.  Mr.  Muntzer  was  married 
in  1885  to  Miss  Mary  M.  Zender,  a  lady  of  Swiss 
descent.  They  have  eight  children,  five  of  whom 
are  of  school  age.  He  is  a  thirty-second-degree 
Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Mystic  Shrine.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat  and  was  elected  alder- 
man from  the  First  ward  in  1897.  He  is  an  excel- 
lent  citizen  and  is  highly  esteemed. 


J  ERE.  J.  MURPHY.— As  long  as  human  nature 
yields  to  criminal  impulses  police  and  detectives 
are  necessary  to  restrain  the  tendency  and  punish 
those  who  have  it.  And  while  the  functions  of  the 
keepers  of  the  peace  are  by  no  means  always  pleas- 
ant, no  class  of  public  servants  is  more  truly  use- 
ful or  necessary.  Among  such  officials  who  have 
rendered  good  service  to  the  people  of  ^lontana, 
Jeremiah  J.  Murphy,  city  detective  of  Butte,  justly 
has  high  rank,  on  account  of  the  length,  the  varietx' 
and  the  value  of  his  service.  He  was  born  in 
County  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  in  1866,  the  fourth  of 
nineteen  children  of  John  and  Margaret  (Conry) 
;\Iurphy,  descendants  of  families  resident  in  the 
country  Kilkenny  from  the  time  immemorial.  T]ie\ 
kept  a  hotel  and  conducted  a  small  farm  and  dicil 
in  the  fullness  of  time  in  their  native  land. 

Mr.  Murphy  early  attended  for  a  short  time 
the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Dublin  and 
when  he  was  eleven  years  old  was  sent  to  New 
York,  where  he  lived  with  an  uncle  and  went  to 
school  for  a  few  years  longer.  After  leaving 
school  he  removed  to  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  soon  was 
appointed  on  the  police  force  of  the  city.  In  1885 
he  came  to  .\naconda.  Mont.,  where  lie  became 
the  proprietor  of  the  Warm  Springs  hotel,  and 
conducted    it    four    years.      Tn     1880    he    removed 
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to  Butte  and  worked  in  the  mines  until  1892, 
when  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  police 
force,  and  only  six  weeks  later  was  made  city 
detective,  an  office  which  he  still  holds  and  the 
duties  of  which  he  has  discharged  with  eminent 
ability  and  general  satisfaction  to  all  except  the 
criminal  classes.  In  addition  to  his  official  duties 
he  has  done  a  large  amount  of  private  detective 
work  throughout  the  state.  He  has  rendered  most 
valuable  service  in  ferreting  out  robbers  and  mur- 
derers and  bringing  them  to  justice,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  volume  and  intensity  of  crime  through 
the  wholesome  fear  of  the  law  which  he  has  dis- 
seminated. Notable  among  his  great  cases  are  the 
capture  and  punishment  of  the  parties  who  robbed 
the  bi-metallic  mine  at  Granite,  the  prevention  of 
the  attempted  robbery  of  the  American  National 
Bank  at  Helena,  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  a 
gang  of  thieves  who  robbed  several  stores  in  the 
capital  city  and  a  number  of  murders  in  which  his 
efforts  were  successful  in  bringing  the  guilty  par- 
ties to  justice.  In  politics  Mr.  Murphy  is  a  Demo- 
crat, and  while  his  political  preferences  never  in- 
terfere with  his  official  duties,  they  are  decided, 
leading  him  to  active  work  in  behalf  of  his  party. 
Fraternally  he  is  connected  with  the  order  of 
Modern  Woodmen.  He  was  married  in  1900  to 
Miss  Delia  Wall,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  who  abides  with 
him  in  a  pleasant  home. 


STEPHEN  B.  MUCHMORE,  of  Ovando, 
Powell  county,  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  suc- 
cessful ranchers  of  the  Blackfoot  valley  who  have 
found  their  profit  in  abandoning  unremunerative 
pursuits  for  the  more  certain  results  of  Montana 
ranching.  He  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Ind.,  in 
1847.  His  parents  were  Dr.  Benjamin  P.  and 
Elizabeth  (Hardesty)  Muchmore,  the  father  a  na- 
tive of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  When  fourteen  years 
of  age  he  came  to  Indiana  with  his  parents.  Here 
he  studied  medicine  and  practiced  successfully 
until  1854,  when  he  removed  to  Independence, 
Iowa,  where  for  a  number  of  years  he  continued 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  During  the  Civil 
war  he  enlisted  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Twenty-sev- 
enth Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry,  but  was  rejected 
on  account  of  some  pulmonary  complaint.  He 
died  in  Iowa.  The  mother  of  our  subject  was 
iKirn  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  was  married  in  In- 
dian.!.    She  (lied  in    1870.     During  his  residence 


in  Iowa  Stephen  B.  Muchmore  received  a  most 
excellent  education.  In  1868  he  removed  to  Ne- 
braska where  for  seven  years  he  successfully  taught 
school.  It  was  in  1875  that  he  first  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  and  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  for  many  years,  teaching 
school.  Deciding  to  abandon  the  avocation  of 
a  pedagogue,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  more 
profitable  business  of  ranching,  and  in  1895,  in 
company  with  his  three  boys,  he  purchased  a 
ranch  three  miles  southwest  of  Ovando,  where 
they  now  have  950  acres  of  splendid  land  devoted 
to  hay,  grain,  stock,  etc. 

Mr.  Muchmore  was  married  to  Miss  Adelaide 
Knox,  a  native  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  have  three 
children :  Orville  G.,  Albert  F.  and  Guy  W.  Mr. 
Muchmore  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  school 
trustees  for  the  Ovando  district.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  justice  of  the  peace,  but  did  not  care  to 
qualify  for  the  office.  Fraternally  he  is  a  Mason, 
and  is  well  spoken  of  by  all  with  whom  he  is  ac- 
quainted. 


HON.  WELLING  NAPTON.— In  every  state 
and  territory  of  this  country  the  judiciary  is 
looked  upon  as  the  last  bulwark  of  liberty,  and  the 
last  defense  of  civil  rights  and  property;  and  it  is 
almost  universally  required  that  its  members  shall 
be  men  of  high  character,  extensive  learning,  com- 
mendable breadth  of  view  and  a  stern  sense  of 
duty.  So  that  when  a  man  is  chosen  judge  by  an 
intelligent  constituency,  It  is  equivalent  to  ascrib- 
ing to  him  all  these  qualities,  in  addition  to  the 
necessary  technical  professional  training  for  the 
duties  of  his  office.  Hon.  Welling  Napton,  of 
Anaconda,  judge  of  the  judicial  district  embracing 
the  counties  of  Deer  Lodge,  Powell  and  Granite, 
is  not  only  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  a  shin- 
ing example  of  it.  His  whole  life  has  been  spent 
in  a  sort  of  judicial  atmosphere.  He  was  born  in 
Saline,  Mo.,  August  31,  1853,  the  seventh  son 
of  eleven  children  born  to  his  parents,  his  father 
being  an  eminent  lawyer,  attorney-general  of  the 
state,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  prominent 
member  of  its  supreme  court.  He  was  William  P>. 
Napton,  a  native  of  the  old  college  town  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  where  he  was  educated,  being  graduated 
from  Princeton  University  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
years.  He  studied  law  and  in  1826,  soon  after  his 
admission  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to  the  new  state 
of  Missouri,  then   recentlv  admitted  as  n  member 
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of  the  Union,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Four  years  later  he  had  secured  such 
standing  among  his  professional  brethren  that  he 
was  made  attorney-general  of  the  state;  and  after 
this,  as  has  been  noted,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  on 
the  supreme  bench  of  the  state,  which  he  occupied 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  married  to 
Miss  Malinda  Williams,  a  native  of  Knoxville. 
Tenn.,  a  granddaughter  of  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Will- 
iams, at  one  time  chancellor  of  that  state.  The 
marriage  was  solemnized  at  the  home  of  Gen. 
Smith,  of  the  United  States  regular  army,  at  Ex- 
periment, Mo. 

Judge  Welling  Napton  began  his  elementary 
scholastic  training  for  the  duties  of  life  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  his  native  town,  supplementing  what 
he  there  received  with  a  two-years  course  at  West- 
minster College,  located  at  Fulton,  and  a  two- 
years  course  at  William  Jewell  College,  lo- 
cated at  Liberty,  in  Missouri.  He  finished 
with  private  instructions  at  home  for  three 
years.  He  then  read  law  with  his  father 
until  1873,  when  he  made  a  trip  to  Montana  with 
a  possible  design  of  locating  in  the  territory.  But 
in  1876  he,  went  back  to  Missouri  to  complete  his 
law  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  that 
state  in  1877.  After  five  years  of  active  practice 
there,  he  returned  to  Montana  in  1882,  and  lias 
continuously,  since  that  time,  been  an  active  prac- 
titioner in  her  courts.  When  a  vacancy  on  the 
district  bench  was  occasioned  by  election  of  Judge 
Brantley  as  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court, 
he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Smith  to  serve  out  the 
unexpired  term;  and  at  its  close  in  1900  he  was 
elected  for  a  full  term  of  four  years.  The  Judge 
was  married  in  1876  to  Miss  Kate  R.  Kelley,  a 
native  of  Kansas.  Her  father,  Robert  S.  Kelley, 
born  at  Fredericksburg.  Va.,  was  United  States 
marshal  of  Montana  during  President  Cleveland's 
first  administration.  They  have  eight  children  who, 
with  their  mother,  affiliate  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church.  The  busy  life  which  the  Judge 
has  been  forced  to  lead  has  left  him  little  time  for 
the  ornamental  affairs  of  society.  He  is,  however, 
an  interested  observer  of  everything  that  pertains 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  and  both  by  counsel 
and  more  substantial  aid,  a  forceful  contributor 
to  the  development  of  every  public  enterprise  of 
value.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  in 
two  of  its  branches,  symbolic  and  capitular,  being 
on  the  roll  of  the  blue  lodge  and  the  Royal  Arch 
chapter  in  the  city  of  Deer  Lodge. 


At  the  bar  Judge  Napton  was  all  that  a  high- 
toned,  honorable,  learned  and  eloquent  advocate 
and  counsellor  should  be ;  and  on  the  bench  he  is 
a  model  of  affability,  judicial  fairness,  uncompro- 
mising integrity,  and  exact  and  exhaustive  learn- 
ing. 


TAMES  C.  NEDROW.— Among  the  patriotic  and 
J  loyal  young  men  of  Montana  who  rendered 
efficient  service  in  the  United  States  army  during 
the  late  Spanish-American  war  is  Mr.  Nedrow, 
who  was  a  volunteer  soldier  and  who  served  with 
signal  efficiency  in  the  Philippines  during  the  time 
when  these  oriental  possessions  of  the  United 
States  were  being  wrested  from  Spanish  control 
and  the  initial  stages  of  the  work  of  quelling  the 
turbulent  and  insubordinate  natives.  After  his 
military  experience  Mr.  Nedrow  returned  to  Mon- 
tana and  is  now  numbered  among  the  successful 
and  energetic  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Beaver- 
head county. 

James  C.  Nedrow  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Ne- 
braska, having  been  born  on  the  parental  farm- 
stead in  Jefferson  county,  on  May  23.  1873,  one  of 
the  ten  children  of  Simon  and  Sarah  (Riddle)  Ned- 
row, who  were  born  in  Indiana  and  Illinois,  f- 
spectively,  and  who  located  in  Nebraska  as  pioneers 
of  1861,  the  father  there  devoting  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  The  subject  of  this  review 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  schools 
of  Abehne,  Kan.,  and  thereafter  was  concerned 
in  the  cattle  business  in  Colorado  and  Wyoming  for 
some  time;  and  in  1893  came  to  Montana,  bein-- 
still  identified  with  this  important  line  of  industry. 
In  1898  he  enlisted  in  Company  E,  First  Montana 
Volunteer  Infantry,  with  which  he  went  to  th.' 
Philippine  Islands  in  the  month  of  July,  1898, 
sailing  011  a  transport  from  San  Francisco,  after 
the  regiment  had  been  stationed  for  a  time  ru 
Camp  Merritt.  They  landed  in  the  city  of  Manila 
where  our  subject  continued  in  active  service  until 
August  23.  1900,  when  he  returned  with  his  regi- 
ment to  California  and  was  honorably  discharged 
and  mustered  out  at  the  Presidio  on  October  14, 
1900.  He  participated  in  all  the  battles  in  which 
his  regiment  took  part,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  First  Montana  earned  the  highest  encomi- 
ums for  its  valiant  and  efficient  service  in  the  field. 
From  California  Mr.  Nedrow  returned  to  Montana, 
and  in  the  month  of  October  came  to  his  present 
location   in    the   Big   Hole    valley   of    Beaverhead 
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county,  where  he  now  has  a  good  ranch  of  640 
acres,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  available 
for  cultivation,  yielding  excellent  crops  of  hay  and 
various  cereals.  Here  Air.  Nedrow  has  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  hay  and  is  making 
definite  progress,  directing  his  judgment  and  inde- 
fatigable energy,  which  augur  well  for  cumulative 
success  coming  to  him  as  a  farmer  and  stock- 
grower. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Republican 
party,  taking  a  consistent  interest  in  all  jniblic  af- 
fairs of  a  local  nature.  ( )n  November  6,  lyoo,  Air. 
Xedrow,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jennie  J. 
Jackson,  who  was  born  in  uermany,  whence  as  a 
child  she  accompanied  her  parents*  to  Montana  on 
their  emigration  to  America.  Her  father  is  now 
engaged  in  cattleranching  in  llig  Hole  valle> , 
Beaverhead  countv. 


"IIHLLIAM  S.  NEGUS. — Summoned  to  his 
VV  final  rest  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  thus  end- 
ing an  active  and  useful  career  at  the  very  height 
and  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  left  a  record  which  would  be  a  credit 
to  a  much  longer  life  of  ardent  effort.  He  was 
born  in  Webster  county,  Mich.,  January  31,  1837, 
a  son  of  Joel  and  Elizabeth  Negus,  the  former  a 
native  of  Vermont  and  the  latter  of  New  York. 
The  father  labored  in  various  fields  and  numerous 
capacities  throughout  his  busy  life,  and  the  mother 
did  her  part  in  every  way.  She  was  a  zealous 
member  of  the  Methodist  church.  They  were 
the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  all  but  our 
subject  are  still  living.  The  father  was  an  active 
Democrat  in  politics. 

William  S.  Negus,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
review,  remained  at  home  until  he  was  twenty  years 
old,  attending  the  public  schools  as  he  had  op- 
portunity and  assisting  his  father  as  he  could. 
When  he  reached  the  age  mentioned  he  profit- 
ably engaged  in  the  butchering  business  for  five 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  removed  to 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  there  followed  the  same 
occupation,  working  for  wages  from  1859  to  1862, 
when  he  crossed  the  plains  to  Nevada.  He  soon 
acquired  an  interest  in  mining  stock,  and  in  the 
s[)ring  of  1883  also  opened  and  conducted  a  board- 
ing house,  successfully  continuing  it  until 
1866.  He  then  came  to  Montana,  and  locating 
at  Helena  for  a  short  time  conducted  a  restaurant 


with  profitable  returns.  In  the  spring  of  1887 
he  rigged  up  a  stage  outfit  and  conducted  a 
transportation  enterprise  from  Helena  to  various 
points,  including  Lost  Horse,  Lincoln,  Fort  Ben- 
ton and  along  the  Jay  Gould  lines ;  at  the  same 
time  he  started  a  ranching  and  stockraising  busi- 
ness, which  he  carried  on  successfully  until  his 
death.  In. political  affiliation  Mr.  Negus  was  an 
active  Republican  and  always  manifested  a  lively 
and  intelligent  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  party. 
( )n  July  4,  1857,  he  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Aim  McConnell,  a  native  of  New  York  state,, 
and  the  daughter  of  Frank  and  Nancy  McCon- 
nell, who  were  born  and  reared  in  Ireland,  and 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  in  early  days, 
settling  first  in  New  York  and  later  removing  to 
Michigan,  where  the  father  engaged  in  farming. 
In  1852  he  made  the  overland  trip  to  California, 
and,  locating  at  Marysville,  successfully  followed 
mining  for  fifteen  years.  In  1867  he  returned  to 
Michigan  and  disposed  of  his  farm,  which  in  his 
absence  had  been  managed  by  his  wife  with  good 
results.  He  then  lived  retired  from  active  busi- 
ness during  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe.  They  were 
the  parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom  six  survive. 

Mr.  Negus'  ranch,  now  under  the  management 
of  his  son  Frank,  comprises  260  acres,  of  which 
100  acres  are  under  cultivation  and  yield  annually 
good  crops  of  grain  and  hay.  Cattle  are  also 
extensively  and  successfully  raised.  He  and  his 
wife  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whoni 
three,  Delia,  Lizzie  and  Frank  are  living,  and 
Ella,  Frank,  William  and  Bertha  are  deceased. 
Mr.  Negus  was  a  prosperous  and  progressive  man 
in  business,  a  genial  and  companionable  gentle- 
man socially,  and  an  enterprising  and  serviceable 
force  in  public  affairs.  In  life  he  was  universally 
respecte<l.  and  his  untimely  death  was  generally 
:uid  dco])ly  mourned. 


FRANK  NELSON.— Many  of  the  sturdy  sons 
of  the  fair  Norseland  have  cast  in  their  lot 
with  Montana,  identified  themselves  with  its  in- 
dustrial life  and  attained  marked  success  by  rea- 
son of  their  consecutive  industry  and  honest  and 
upright  lives.  Mr.  Nelson  is  one  of  the  enter- 
prising and  prosperous  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  Missoula  county,  and  is  worthy  of  representa- 
tion in  this  work.  He  was  born  in  Denmark  in 
1862,  the  son  of  Christian  and  Christina  (Peter- 
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sen)  Nelson,  both  representatives  of  long  lines  of 
Danish  ancestors.  The  father  was  a  steamboat 
engineer,  and  went  to  South  America  to  follow 
his  vocation,  and  there  his  death  occurred  in  1S63. 
His  widow  remained  in  her  native  land,  where 
her  death  occurred  in   1877. 

Frank  Nelson  secured  a  common  school  edu- 
cation and  resided  in  his  native  land  until  the 
death  of  his  mother,  and  in  1878  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and  to  Iowa,  where  he  was  employed  in 
a  railroad  roundhouse  at  Council  Blufifs  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  when  he  again  turned  his  face 
westward,  coming  to  Idaho,  where  he  worked  in , 
the  mining  districts  for  three  years,  being  for  some 
time  in  the  Coeur  d'  Alene  country  and  thence 
coming  to  Drummond,  Mont.,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  for  three  years.  His  next 
move,  in  1885,  was  one  which  he  has  never  had 
cause  to  regret,  for  he  came  to  Missoula  county 
and  entered  claim  to  his  present  ranch  on  Camas 
prairie,  where  he  has  since  maintained  his  home. 
Here  he  owns  a  tract  of  780  acres,  upon  which  he 
has  made  the  best  of  improvements,  and  he  de- 
votes his  attention  to  general  farming  and  stock- 
growing,  raising  large  crops  of  hay  and  grain  and 
having  a  high  grade  of  live  stock.  The  ranch 
is  eHgibly  located  three  miles  west  of  Potomac, 
which  is  Mr.  Nelson's  postoffice  address.  In  1887 
Mr.  Nelson  was  married  to  Miss  Rachel  Lish, 
who  was  born  in  California,  and  they  have  three 
children,  Frank  A.,  Jennie  E.  and  Bert  M.  The 
children  are  attending  school,  and  all  are  making 
fine  progress,  showing  deep  interest  in  their 
studies.  In  politics  Mr.  Nelson  gives  his  support 
to  the  Democratic  party,  and  he  lends  his  aid 
to  all  undertakings  that  make  for  the  advance- 
ment and  well-being  of  his  county  and  state. 


GEORGE  W.  NEWKIRK.— A  native  of  Kings- 
ton, Ulster  county,  X.  Y.,  where  he  was  born 
March  i,  1840,  the  son  of  James  C.  and  Eveline 
Newkirk,  natives  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  George  W. 
Newkirk  accompanied  his  parents  in  1851,  then 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  to  Wisconsin,  and  from 
his  early  youth  has  been  dependent  on  his  own 
exertions,  but  made  a  successful  career  out  of 
hard  conditions  and  unfavorable  circumstances. 
The  route  taken  by  his  parents  in  coming  west  was 
from  Kingston  to  Albany,  and  from  there  to 
Schenectady  on  a  railroad  made  of  wooden   rails 


covered  with  strap  iron.  From  Schenectady  the\- 
proceeded  to  Buffalo  by  canal  packet,  and  from 
there  by  boat  over  the  lakes  to  Milwaukee,  gomg 
thence  into  the  interior  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Newkirk  left  home  when  he  was  but  thir- 
teen years  old  and  went  to  work  on  a  farm. 
After  being  thus  engaged  for  two  years  he  leased 
a  farm  in  partnership  with  his  brother-in-law.  and 
they  conducted  it  successfully  for  three  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  removed  to  Princeton, 
111.,  and  there  served  an  apprenticeship  at  house 
painting  and  kindred  lines  of  work.  On  April 
24,  1 861,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army  for  three 
months'  service,  and  upon  being  discharged  in 
August  following,  resumed  work  at  his  trade. 
In"  May,  1863,  in  company  with  Joshua  Murray, 
a  druggist,  and  George  W.  Sparling,  a  lawyer, 
with  four  horses  to  a  wagon  and  a  riding  horse, 
he  crossed  the  plains  to  Denver,  Colo.,  occupy- 
ing three  months  in  the  trip.  After  his  arrival  at 
Denver  he  worked  for  two  months  at  his  trade, 
and  on  September  12  he  engaged  himself  to  drive 
three  yoke  of  oxen  from  Denver  to  Idaho  (now 
Montana),  reaching  Alder  gulch  after  a  three- 
months  trip,  and  there  passed  the  winter  of  1863-4. 
In  the  spring  of  1864,  with  twenty-five  others,  he 
came  to  what  is  now  Butte,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1865  went  to  German  gulch  where  he  bought  an 
interest  in  a  mining  claim  and  also  located  a 
ranch  property  in  Deer  Lodge  valley.  He  returned 
to  Butte  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  and  helped  to 
build  the  first  smelter  (the  Crude)  and  to  sink  the 
first  shaft  (the  Parrott  lode)  which  are  now  very 
valuable  properties.  He  had  numerous  locations 
in  quartz,  but  sold  them  all  for  little  or  nothing. 
He  mined  with  varying  success  at  different  places, 
among  them  at  Pioneer  gulch,  near  the  town  of 
Silver  Bow,  where  he  had  placer  ground  of  value, 
and  passed  three  years.  Since  then  he  has  lived 
continuously  at  Butte,  except  during  two  winters 
which  he  passed  in  the  east,  at  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Boston. 

Mr.  Newkirk  was  married  in  1878  to  Miss  Lou- 
ella  Beal,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  George  Beal, 
whose  useful  life  and  tragic  death  are  more  ex- 
tensively mentioned  on  other  pages  of  this  work. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Newkirk  have  one  child,  Guy  B. 
Newkirk,  who  was  born  in  1879.  In  the  year 
of  his  marriage  Mr.  Newkirk  opened  a  place  of  re- 
sort which  was  popular  with  the  best  classes  of 
people  for  ten  years,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
fire,  April  23,   1888.     The   next  year  he   received 
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a  wound  in  the  foot  which  laid  him  up  for  one 
year.  He  was  one  of  the  old  timers  at  Butte, 
the  first  winter  he  passed  there  bemg  one  of  a 
population  of  twenty-six  persons.  He  has  seen 
the  city  grow  to  its  present  development  and  has 
contributed   substantially   thereto. 


WC.  NEWTON.— In  the  ancestry  of  the  pros- 
perous and  progressive  farmer,  careful  and 
judicious  financier  and  able,  conscientious  legis- 
lator, who  is  the  subject  of  this  brief  review,  the 
blood  of  two  races  specially  distinguished  for  pa- 
tient and  tenacious  perseverance  is  commingled. 
His  father,  Mark  Newton,  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  descended  from  an  old  English  family, 
and  his  mother,  Margaret  Keever,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, from  an  old  German  family.  W.  C.  Newton 
was  born  at  Coal  Run,  Washington  county,  Ohio, 
January  5,  1853.  His  grandfather  Newton,  who 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  removed 
from  Pennsylvania  to  New  York,  thence  to  Ohio, 
and  finally  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  where  he  died. 
The  father,  however,  remained  in  Ohio  and  still 
resides  there  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty  years, 
having  retired  from  active  work,  living  on  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  as  a  farmer  and  blacksmith. 

Mr.  Newton  began  his  education  in  the  public 
schools,  rounding  it  out  at  Beverly  College  in  his 
native  county;  but  on  leaving  college  engaged  in 
teaching  school  there  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1876  he  removed  to  West  Virginia,  where  he  taught 
one  year;  going  thence  to  Trenton,  111.,  for  the  sum- 
m.er,  and  to  Missouri  in  the  fall,  where  he  followed 
teaching  as  an  occupation  for  three  years  more.  In 
1879,  in  company  with  two  companions,  he  made 
the  trip  overland  by  wagon  to  Montana.  It  was 
just  at  the  close  of  the  Ute  outbreak,  and  although 
quiet  was  not  fully  restored  his  party  had  no  trouble, 
and  reached  Bozeman  without  mishap  of  any  kind. 
During  the  next  three  winters  he  taught  school, 
working  on  farms  through  the  summer  months, 
thus  getting  together  the  means  to  make  a  pur- 
chase for  himself.  In  1882  he  bought  eighty  acres 
of  good  land  located  five  miles  west  of  Bozeman, 
has  added  eighty  more  l)y  purchase  and  forty  taken 
up  under  the  desert  act.  These  several  parcels  he 
has  brought  to  well  advanced  fertility,  being  under 
irrigation  with  annual  production  of  excellent  crops 
of  barley,  hay  and  garden  truck. 

Mr.   Newton   was  united   in   marriage  April    14, 


1892,  with  Miss  Hattie  M.  Sprague,  daughter  of 
Edwin  W.  Sprague,  a  leading  farmer  of  Washing- 
ton county,  Ohio,  where  the  marriage  was  solem- 
nized, he  making  the  trip  from  Montana  to  his  old 
home  for  the  purpose.  They  have  four  children, 
Mary,  Margaret,  Mildred  and  Wesley,  Jr.  He  is  so 
constituted  by  nature  that  public  affairs,  in  which 
the  general  welfare  of  his  section  is  concerned,  have 
for  him  an  abiding  and  commanding  interest,  and 
his  well  established  capacity  for  safely  and  suc- 
cessfully administering  them  has  made  him  the 
choice  of  his  people  for  offices  of  great  trust  and 
responsibility.  He  was  treasurer  of  his  county  from 
1895  to  1899,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1900.  He  has  also  been  school  trustee  in 
his  district  for  many  years,  and  was  recently  ap- 
pointed trustee  of  the  county  high  school.  When 
it  was  determined  by  the  farmers  along  the  line  to 
build  the  Farmers'  Irrigating  Canal  he  was  se- 
lected as  one  of  the  trustees  to  have  the  con- 
struction in  charge,  and  it  is  universally  conceded 
that  the  work  was  so  well  done  as  to  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  all  who  were  actively  concerned 
in  it. 

In  politics  ]\Ir.  Newton  has  always  been  a  Re- 
publican, but  he  has  the  unqualified  esteem  of  all 
his  fellow  citizens,  without  regard  to  party  pred- 
ilections, having  always  faithfully  administered 
any  trust  with  which  he  was  charged  for  the  general 
good.  In  the  legislature  he  introduced  and  pressed 
for  passage  a  bill  transferring  to  the  school  fund  the 
unclaimed  $30,000  which  figured  in  recent  legisla- 
tive historv. 


HENRY  NICKEL.— For  more  than  twenty 
years  prominently  identified  with  the  business 
and  industrial  activities  of  the  metropolis  of  Mon- 
tana, the  record  of  the  earnest  and  industrious  life 
of  Henry  Nickel  is  one  upon  which  rests  no 
shadow  of  wrong  or  suspicion  of  evil,  his  name  be- 
ing honored  by  all  who  knew  the  man  and  had  cog- 
nizance of  his  sterling  character  and  inflexible  in- 
tegrity of  purpose. 

In  the  old  fortified  town  of  Heilbronn,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Germany,  Henry  Nickel  was  born  on  Novem- 
ber I,  1852,  the  son  of  Henry  Nickel,  who  there 
passed  his  entire  life,  his  active  years  being  devoted 
to  the  meat  business.  Henry,  his  son,  completed 
what  is  equivalent  to  an  American  high  school 
course ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  he  set  forth  to 
seek  his  fortunes  in  America,  being  reinforced  for 
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the  battle  of  life  by  sturdy  integrity,  a  determination 
tc  attain  success  by  earnest  and  honest  elTort,  and 
by  a  self-reliant  spirit  and  vigorous  heahh.  To  such 
a  young  man  the  road  to  success  always  lies  open, 
and  Mr.  Nickel  was  not  denied  that  reward  which 
was  his  just  due.  Upon  landing  in  New  York  he 
sought  and  obtained  employment  in  a  butcher  shop, 
and  he  was  thus  engaged  for  some  time  in  the 
national  metropolis,  and  through  this  line  of  in- 
dustry he  was  enabled  to  attain,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  success  which  crowned  his  life.  As  to  the  de- 
tails of  his  early  life  in  the  United  States  the 
record  is  all  too  meagre,  now  that  he  has  passed 
away,  but  from  data  available  it  is  learned  that  he 
was  identified  with  the  meat  business  in  various 
sections  of  the  Union  before  taking  up  his  per- 
manent abode  in  Montana.  He  was  at  St.  Louis, 
New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  and  perhaps  other 
points,  and  finally  established  himself  individually 
in  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  from  which  locality  he 
came  to  Montana  and  to  Butte  in  1878,  where  he 
entered  the  employ  of  Mr.  Ornstein  in  a  meat 
market.  Later  he  was  in  business  for  himself  in 
a  finely  equipped  market  and  catering  to  a  large  and 
representative  patronage  until  his  life's  labors  were 
ended  on  July  22,  igoo.  As  prosperity  attended 
him  Mr.  Nickel  made  investments  in  mining  pros- 
pects and  properties  and  also  in  real  estate,  and  in 
the  former  line  his  interests  were  important  and 
profitable.  He  was  a  stockholder  in  the  Leo 
Mining  Company  and  owned  interests  in  the 
Toledo  and  the  Homestake  mines  and  many 
others.  He  was  also  a  stockholder  in  the  Butte 
Butchering  Company.  In  politics  he  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  Republican  party,  and  his  religious  faith 
was  that  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Signally  true 
and  upright  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  com- 
manded the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him. 

On  March  27,  1887,  Mr.  Nickel  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Noack,  who  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  daughter  of  Oswald  Noack, 
who  was  born  in  Germany  in  1822  and  who  died  in 
Baltimore  in  1886.  He  came  to  America  when 
a  young  man,  and  was  for  some  time  a  resident 
of  New  York  city,  where  he  had  a  coal  and  wood 
yard.  Later  he  owned  and  operated  a  shoe 
factory,  and  was  one  of  the  influential  business 
men  of  Baltimore.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Louise  Omeis,  was  likewise  born  in  Germany, 
and  she  died  in  1870,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two  years, 
her  daughter   Elizabeth    (Mrs.    Nickel)    being  but 


two  years  of  age  at  the  time.  Mr.  Nickel  is  -sur- 
vived by  his  widow  and  their  four  children,  all  of 
whom  remain  at  the  old  home  in  Butte,  their 
names  being :  Henry  Oswald,  Mary  Louise,  Pauline 
Elizabeth  and   Edwin  John. 


WILLIAM  D.  NICHOLAS.— There  is  nothing 
more  sturdy  in  human  history  than  the  yeo- 
manry of  old  England.  Plant  them  where  you 
will,  they  will  thrive  and  prosper  and  make  their 
mark  on  the  community  around  them.  This  is  aptly 
illustrated  in  the  career  of  the  late  William  D. 
Nicholas,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  departed 
this  life  January  23,  1892,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  but  with  accomplished  results  in 
life  to  his  credit  which  might  easily  suggest  a 
much  longer  term  of  active  effort,  and  so  firmly 
established  in  the  regard  and  esteem  of  his  fel- 
lowmen  that  no  further  activity  on  his  part  could 
have  given  him  a  higher  place.  Mr.  Nicholas  was 
born  in  Lancashire,  England,  April  11,  1825,  where 
his  parents  were  engaged  in  farming,  and  were 
zealous  members  of  the  English  church.  They 
have  long  since  passed  away,  and  all  of  their  five 
children  have  followed  them  to  the  spirit  world. 
Our  subject  attended  the  public  schools  in  his 
neighborhood  during  his  early  youth,  and  while 
quite  young  began  to  make  his  own  living,  his 
first  employment  being  in  the  mines  of  southern 
Wales,  until  1847,  when  he  came  to  America.  In 
this  country  his  first  location  was  in  Armstrong 
county.  Pa.,  where  he  continued  the  business  of 
mining.  From  there  he  removed  to  Johnstown 
and  engaged  in  keeping  a  hotel  until  1864.  In  that 
year  he  came  with  ox  teams  to  Montana,  and  lo- 
cating at  Alder  gulch  again  engaged  in  mining. 
A  little  later  he  removed  to  Helena,  and  there 
kept  on  mining  until  1872,  when  he  turned  his 
attention  to  ranching  and  stockraising,  his  ranch 
being  on  the  Dearborn.  In  all  his  undertakings 
he  was  successful,  but  the  success  was  the  result 
of  his  own  enterprise,  thrift  and  business  capacity. 
On  November  6,  1844,  Mr.  Nicholas  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Margaret  Davies,  a  native  of  South 
Wales  and  daughter  of  David  and  Sarah  Davies, 
of  the  same  nativity.  Her  father  was  a  prosperous 
and  enterprising  butcher  in  that  country;  both 
of  her  parents  were  members  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  The  family  consisted  of  seven- 
teen children,  three  of  whom  are  still  living:  Marv 
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D.,  Ann  J.  and  Margaret.  The  last  named  is  the 
widow  of  our  subject,  and  is  herself  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  Congregational  church.  The  ranch  on 
which  Mr.  Nicholas  was  conducting  a  successful 
and  profitable  business  at  the  time  of  his  death 
comprises  about  2,000  acres,  and  is  located  about 
twenty-five  miles  due  south  of  Wolf  creek.  It  is 
a  \  cry  valuable  property ;  well  improved  with  good 
buildings  and  other  necessary  equipments  for  its 
purposes,  and  the  portions  under  cultivation  have 
1)een  brought  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness. 
Since  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Nicholas  has 
removed  to  Helena,  and  has  an  attractive  home 
on  the  west  side  of  the  city  which  is  a  center  of 
refined  and  graceful  hospitality.  She  has  been 
warmly  welcomed  in  social  circles  and  among  the 
benevolent  and  charitable  organizations  of  the 
capital,  contributing  the  wealth  of  her  social  at- 
tractions to  the  one  and  the  benefit  of  her  active 
and  sympathetic  aid  to  the  other. 


MAJ.  N.  J.  ISDELL,  whose  untimely  and 
tragical  death  at  Minneapolis  on  February 
26,  1902,  shocked  the  whole  state  of  Montana  and 
other  places  where  he  was  well  known,  was  a 
native  of  Onondaga  county.  N.  Y.,  where  he  was 
born  on  December  5,  1840,  and  where  his  family 
liad  lived  for  fnany  years.  He  was  reared  in  Mary- 
land and  the  city  of  Washington,  thus  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  the  advanced  civilization  of  the 
older  states.  He  afterward  came  west  through  all 
the  hardships  of  overland  freighting  in  the  pio- 
neer days,  and  found  life  no  holiday  recreation, 
but  a  stem  reality  calling  for  resolute  endurance, 
fertility  of  resources,  clearness  of  vision  and 
promptness  in  action,  all  of  which  qualities  he  ex- 
hibited in  a  marked  degree  in  his  long,  varied 
career.  His  parents  were  Nelson  and  Perlina 
( Spaulding)  Isdell.  both  natives  of  Onondag.i 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  their  parents  had  settled  iu 
the  early  history  of  the  country,  the  father  of  Nel- 
son Isdell  coming  from  Scotland  in  1805.  Nelson 
J.  Isdell  accompanied  his  parents  to  Maryland  in 
1853.  They  settled  in  Prince  George's  count v, 
adjacent  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  four 
years  later  removed  to  the  city  of  Washington. 
There  the  father  first  engaged  in  manufacturing 
pumps  and  installing  them  in  wells  which  he 
sunk  by  contract,  and  passed  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life  dealing  in  wood  and  coal,  dying  in  1872 
at  the  age  of  sixty. 


The  i\Iajor  received  his  education  in  the  schools 
of  Maryland  and  Washington,  and  when  he  had 
finished  the  courses  of  instruction  available  to  hhn, 
he  engaged  in  teaching,  in  the  state  first,  and  later 
in  the  city.  In  1865  he  started  west,  first  to  the 
oil  regions  of  western  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
made  some  investments,  but  not  very  profitable 
ones.  In  his  search  for  good  opportunities  he 
stopped  a  short  time  in  Chicago,  then  proceeded 
to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  he  did  not  linger 
long,  but  came  on  to  Montana,  driving  a  freight 
team  and  getting  fifty  dollars  pay  for  the  trip.  He 
arrived  at  ^^irginia  City  June  20,  1866,  and  for  a 
few  months  taught  a  private  school,  after  which 
he  removed  to  Sterling  and  went  to  work  for  the 
Midas  Mining  Company,  but  soon  left  this  service 
and  began  handling  cord  wood.  He  next  engaged 
in  placer  mining  in  Washington  gulch,  having 
bought  out  Emil  Bogk.  He  got  some  valuable 
property,  but  there  was  not  enough  brought  out  of 
it  to  pay  the  large  working  expense,  yet  at  the.  end 
of  two  years  he  had  accumulated  something  more 
than  the  cost.  He  then  went  to  work  for  the 
Midas  company  again,  and  while  in  its  service  was 
offered  a  position  in  Hall  &  Spaulding's  store  at 
Sterling,  which  he  accepted,  and  after  a  short  time 
bought  out  Mr.  Spaulding's  interest,  and,  in  1871, 
purchased  Mr.  Hall's  interest.  He  conducted  this 
enterprise  at  Sterling  until  1872,  when  he  removed 
it  to  Harrison  on  Willow  creek,  and  also  inaugu- 
rated a  small  venture  in  stockraising,  buying  150 
cattle  in  Salt  Lake  as  a  "starter."  Harrison  was 
a  better  business  center  than  Sterling  and  it  was 
also  near  his  ranch  of  320  acres.  So  be  remained 
there  until  1876,  when  he  went  east  to  visit  the 
Centennial  Exposition.  Upon  his  return  he  found 
the  town  of  Pony  started,  and  he  immediately  re- 
moved his  business  thither.  In  1892  he  incorpor- 
ated the  Isdell  Mercantile  Company,  and  was  its 
president  and  general  manager  for  a  time  in  order 
to  get  everything  into  shape  for  his  retirement 
from  active  business  and  the  assumption  of  the 
management  by  his  son-in-law,  E.  S.  Adkins. 

Maj.  Isdell  had  a  fine  ranch  of  700  acres  six; 
miles  from  Pony  and  another  of  160  acres  nearer 
town,  on  which  he  raised  numbers  of  superior 
Hereford  cattle  and  other  stock,  and  abundant 
crops  of  cereals  and  hay.  His  properties  are  well 
improved  with  good  residences  and  the  necessary 
appurtenances  for  their  proper  working,  and  are 
steadily  growing  in  value.  He  was  married  on 
November  20,   1877,  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Beardsley, 
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nee  Snyder,  a  native  of  [Pennsylvania,  who  was 
lirought  by  her  parents,  John  j\I.  P.  and  Sarah 
J.  (Davis)  Snyder,  to  Montana  in  1867,  her  father 
then  being  in  the  tannery  business  at  Sheridan. 
He  is  now  living  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  Maj. 
Isdell  was  postmaster  at  Sterling,  Harrison  and 
Pony,  his  tenure  of  the  positions  extending  over 
most  of  the  time  from  1869  to  1892.  He  was  also 
a  school  director  for  a  long  time,  was  road  trustee 
under  the  new  road  law,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
-State  legislature  in  1895.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
i\lasonic  order  in  lodge  and  chapter,  and  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  His  late 
residence  is  a  model  of  convenience  and  elegance. 
The  buildings  of  the  Isdell  Mercantile  Company 
are  spacious,  substantial  and  completely  equipped, 
with  warm  and  cold  storage  apartments  attached, 
dug  into  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  it  has  a 
large  and  profitable  branch  store  at  Norris.  Ail 
these  are  practically  the  creations  of  Maj.  Isdell's 
enterprise,  thrift  and  taste.  He  occupies  an  en- 
viable place  in  the  confidence,  esteem  and  affection- 
ate regard  of  the  community,  but  one  not  higher 
than  he  deserves. 


RE\'.  J.  E.  NOFTSINGER.— Born  and  reared 
on  a  farm  near  Salem  in  old  Virginia,  where 
he  first  saw  the  light  on  March  29,  1867,  when  the 
state  was  just  beginning  to  arouse  and  re-gather 
for  a  new  career  the  spirit  of  her  people  and  her 
material  resources,  so  cruelly  worn  and  wasted 
by  the  Civil  war,  the  son  of  William  J.  and  Sallie 
( Eubank)  Noftsinger,  both  natives  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion, who  bore  their  full  share  of  the  trials  and 
hardships  incident  to  that  sanguinary  contest,  and 
wore  the  marks  of  its  burdens.  Rev.  John  Eubank 
N'oftsinger,  the  eloquent  and  accomplished  Bap- 
tist clergyman  of  Butte,  has  sought  in  a  new  land, 
far  from  the  homes  and  the  graves  of  his  ancestors, 
a  ])roper  opportunity  to  do  his  life's  work  and  the 
will  of  his  Master  who  has  called  him  to  this  serv- 
ice. He  received  his  early  education  in  Fincas- 
tle  high  school  and  at  Richmond  (Va.)  College, 
being  graduated  from  the  former  in  1887  and  from 
the  latter  in  1890  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  The  next  year  he  entered  the  theological 
department  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  in  1894,  but  while 
pursuing  the  course  assisted  Dr.  Hobbs  in  church 
work  at  Delavan,  Wis.,  there  having  charge  of  the 


Darien  mission.  After  his  graduation  in  1894  he 
was  called  to  take  charge  of  his  first  regular 
church,  wdiich  was  at  Milledgeville,  111.,  and  here 
he  raised  funds  and  built  the  First  Baptist  church, 
a  beautiful  structure,  creditable  alike  to  the  spirit 
which  inspired  and  the  liberality  and  artistic  taste 
which  erected  it.  In  November,  1896,  he  came  to 
Butte  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church,  where 
he  is  still  engaged  in  the  work  of  spreading  and 
building  up  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  and  bringing 
men  into  the  light  of  the  Gospel. 

His  ministrations  have  been  blessed  with  abund- 
ant success,  the  church  membership  having  in- 
creased during  his  pastorate  from  112  to  365,  the 
attendance  at  the  Sunday-school  from  seventy- 
three  to  465,  and  the  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
congregation,  in  some  instances  thirty,  in  some 
sixty  and  in  some  an  hundred  fold.  In  national 
affairs  Rev.  Mr.  Noftsinger  is  Republican  in  his 
political  inclinations,  but  in  local  matters  he  is  not 
an  active  partisan.  He  was  married  on  Septem- 
ber 3,  1894,  to  Miss  Mate  E.  Teeple,  daughter  of 
Charles  S.  Teeple.  a  prominent  merchant  and  pub- 
lic man  of  Darien,  Wis.,  who  has  served  several 
terms  in  the  Wisconsin  legislature  and  filled  other 
positions  of  trust  and  usefulness.  Her  mother 
was  Miss  Emily  Enders,  a  native  of  New  York. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noftsinger  have  one  child,  a  son 
named  J.  Erston.  born  on  April  20,  1898.  They 
live  in  a  pleasant  parsonage  connected  with  the 
church  where  they  dispense  a  genial  hospitality 
and  diffuse  a  spirit  of  zealous  devotion  to  human 
duty  and  to  all  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, standing  high  in  the  community  and  firmly 
fixed  in  the  affectionate  regard  of  their  congrega- 
tion. 


JAMES  H.  NIXON.— To  this  successful  and  en- 
terprising miner,  farmer  and  stockman  life  was 
no  holiday,  but  a  stern  reality,  full  of  struggle  and 
effort  that  was  rewarded  by  good  returns  in  sub- 
stantial acquisitions  and  in  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  fellowmen.  He  was  born  at  Racine,  Wis., 
on  November  29,  1841,  the  son  of  John  and  Maria 
(Vader)  Nixon,  who  came  with  him  to  Montana 
in  1864,  and  located  near  Logan,  where  the  father 
was  killed  by  Indians  in  1870.  Mr.  Nixon  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  war  enlisted  in  the  first  company  of 
volunteers  raised  in  his  neighborhood,  and  fought 
in  defense  of  the  I'nion  until  1864,  when  he  was 
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honorably  discharged.  He  then  came  to  Mon- 
tana, and  for  a  timo  was  engaged  in  mining  at 
Bannack,  after  which  he  removed  to  Alder  gulch 
and  mined  there  until  1868.  In  that  year  he  set- 
tled in  Gallatin  valley,  and  in  partnership  with 
his  father  engaged  in  farming  and  raising  stock 
near  Logan.  In  1870  the  Indians,  who  had  been 
troublesome  from  the  beginning,  killed  his  father, 
and  he  continued  the  farming  and  stock  business 
alone.  In  1874  he  moved  up  the  valley  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Bozeman,  and  there  continued 
farming  until  his  death  on  November  14,  1898.  In 
life  he  was  much  esteemed,  and  his  untimely  death 
was  deeply  regretted.  In  politics  he  was  an  active 
Republican.  In  fraternal  relations  a  member  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  served  his 
section  faithfully  for  a  number  of  years  as  school 
trustee,  and  always  manifested  a  lively  and  intelli- 
gent interest  in  public  affairs  and  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  On  December  30,  1873,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Shepherd,  of  Illinois,  a 
daughter  of  W.  H.  H.  Shepherd,  who  was  born  in 
Delaware  in  1805,  and  died  in  Gallatin  valley, 
Mont.,  in  1887,  having  come  to  the  state  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  and  daughter  in  1871.  Mr. 
Nixon  was  a  leading  man  in  his  community,  his 
success  in  business,  his  agreeable  social  qualities, 
his  high  character  and  his  excellent  judgment  on 
all  questions  of  public  interest  giving  him  in- 
fluence of  a  potential  nature  among  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated. 


REV.  JOHN  H.  O'BRIEN.— As  the  Catholic 
church  was  the  avant-courriere  of  civilization 
throughout  the  great  west  in  the  days  when  only 
beasts  of  the  plains  and  mountain  fastnesses  were 
present  to  dispute  dominion  with  the  scarcely  less 
savage  Indians,  so  has  it  maintained  its  prestige 
and  fulfilled  its  divine  mission  through  all  the  in- 
tervening years  leading  up  to  the  dawn  of  the 
glorious  twentieth  century.  One  of  those  who 
worthily  represents  the  cause  of  the  Master  in  the 
priesthood  of  the  church  is  Father  O'Brien,  who  is 
placed  in  charge  of  the  parish  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  in  the  village  of  Fort  Benton,  where 
he  is  held  in  esteem  by  all  classes  of  citizens  and 
in  deep  affection  by  those  to  whom  he  ministers. 
Father  O'Brien  was  born  near  the  beautiful  little 
city  of  Marquette,  in  the  Lake  Superior  district  of 
Michigan,  his  native  town  having  been  named  in 


honor  of  Father  Marquette,  of  revered  memory, 
and  here  our  subject's  birth  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber 26,  1874.  The  parents  of  Father  O'Brien  are 
Quinlan  and  Johanna  (Hanley)  O'Brien,  natives  of 
the  Emerald  Isle,  whence  the  mother  came  to  the 
United  States  September  29,  1854,  and  the  father 
in  1861,  their  marriage  being  solemnized  in  1863 
in  Michigan.  In  1897  they  removed  to  Butte, 
Mont.,  where  they  now  reside. 

Father  O'Brien's  early  educational  discipline 
was  received  in  the  public  schools.  In  1890  he  be- 
gan his  classical  studies  in  the  college  department 
of  St.  Francis'  Seminary,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which 
were  rounded  out  at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  in  1896,  and  supplemented  by  a 
course  in  philosophy  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  at 
Baltimore,  Md.  Having  completed  his  more 
purely  literary  education,  he  entered  upon  a  three- 
years  course  of  theology  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  he  completed 
in  June,  1899,  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood 
by  Archbishop  Elder,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the 
1 6th  of  that  month.  His  initial  work  in  the  min- 
istry was  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Hearts, 
at  Helena,  Mont.,  where  he  was  assistant  from 
July  6,  1899,  until  July  7  of  the  following  year 
when  he  was  assigned  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  at  Fort 
Benton,  where  he  gave  devoted  service  to  the 
parish,  looking  in  every  way  to  its  welfare  in  both 
spiritual  and  temporal  relations.  The  church  edi- 
fice is  a  frame  structure,  erected  in  1878-9,  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  Father  C.  Imoda,  S.  J., 
and  was  the  first  church  building  in  Fort  Benton. 
In  1894  Father  Follett,  then  pastor,  collected  the 
necessary  funds  to  build  a  house  for  the  resident 
priest.  Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  many  of  its 
members  who  have  taken  up  their  residence  in 
other  parts  of  the  state,  the  parish  enjoys  a  large 
membership  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  In- 
cidental to  his  pastorate  he  is  chaplain  of  St. 
Clare's  Hospital,  one  of  the  noble  institutions  of 
the  church,  the  building  of  which  by  the  citizens 
of  Fort  Benton  was  commenced  in  1883  and  com- 
pleted the  following  year  at  a  cost  of  $12,000. 
July  27,  1886,  three  Sisters  of  Charity,  Sister  Mary 
as  superioress,  arrived  in  Fort  Benton,  and  on  the 
5th  of  August  opened  the  institution  under  the 
name  and  patronage  of  St.  Clare  of  Mountefalco. 
The  hospital  is  well  equipped,  its  usefulness  pro- 
nounced and  its  service  greatly  appreciated  by  all 
classes  of  citizens.     The  main  building  is  of  brick, 
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two  stories  in  height  with  lateral  dimensions  40x70 
feet.  In  1899  a  frame  annex  was  added  to  the 
building,  being  one  story  in  height  and  43x56  feet 
in  dimensions.  There  are  twenty-three  rooms, 
twelve  of  which  are  devoted  to  hospital  purposes, 
of  which  four  are  wards.  Within  the  year  1900 
341  patients  received  care  and  treatment  in  the 
hospital,  seven  sisters.  Sister  Aldric  superioress, 
now  being  retained  in  the  service,  which  is  effective 
in   every  particular. 

While  he  is  still  a  young  man,  Father  O'Brien 
is  eminently  qualified  for  his  holy  calling  and  for 
the  manifold  responsibilities  involved.  He  is 
broad-minded  and  charitable  in  his  attitude,  ever 
tolerant  of  the  errors  that  frequently  overshadow 
individual  life,  seeking  by  all  means  to  uplift  his 
fellows  and  to  prove  a  worthy  laborer  in  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Divine  Master  whom  he  serves.  He 
is  endowed  with  a  genial  and  gracious  personality, 
is  an  able  speaker  and  writer,  and  wins  the  trust 
and  friendship  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  con- 
tact without  regard  to  religious  or  sectarian  af- 
filations.  He  is  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,  and  aims  to  make  his  influence  one 
for  good  in  temporal  afifairs  as  well  as  in  the  spe- 
cific work  of  his  high  calling,  to  the  mark  of  which 
he  ever  presses  forward.  To  the  regret  of  his 
many  warm  friends,  in  the  early  spring  of  1892 
Father  O'Brien  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his 
pastorate  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  became  an 
inmate  of  St.  Clare's  Hospital.  It  was  a  severe  loss 
to  the  parish,  but  happily  the  rest  and  care  there 
secured  enabled  him  to  resume  his  labors,  and  he 
was  reappointed  on  May  10,  1902,  and  his  numer- 
ous flock  being  pleased  to  welcome  his  return  to 
that  sphere  of  usefulness  wherein  he  has  accom- 
plished so  much  for  the  uplifting  of  humanity. 


JOHN  E.  O'CONNOR. —  This  enterprising, 
progressive  and  conscientious  pharmacist  of 
Helena,  easily  in  the  front  rank  in  his  profession, 
may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  drug  men  of  the  day, 
who  are  really  in  love  with  their  work.  For 
while  he  carries  an  extensive  and  valuable  stock  of 
the  commodities  which  are  usually  allied  with  the 
drug  business,  he  makes  everything  else  sub- 
servient to  the  drug  and  pharmaceutical  lines  of 
his  enterprise.  He  is  a  native  of  Newton,  N.  H., 
where  he  was  born  in  1855,  the  son  of  James  and 
Mary  (O'Brien)  O'Connor,  both  natives  of  Cork, 


Ireland,  whence  they  came  to  America,  the  father 
when  he  was  thirty  years  old  and  the  mother  when 
she  was  twenty.  They  were  married  in  this  coun- 
try and  first  settled  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  the 
father  followed  the  business  of  a  contractor  in 
stone-building  work  for  a  number  of  years,  when 
he  removed  to  Newton,  N.  H.,  where  they  are  still 
living,  the  father  aged  eighty-three  and  the  mother 
seventy-three. 

Their  son  John,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  entered 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  and 
after  completing  the  academic  course  attended  the 
Massachusetts  School  of  Pharmacy,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  1877.  While  taking  his  pro- 
fessional course  in  the  school  of  pharmacy  he 
also  attended  a  night  school  for  advantages  in 
other  lines.  After  his  graduation  he  went  to 
Butte,  Mont.,  and  for  a  time  worked  at  whatever 
offered  good  opportunities.  In  1878  he  removed 
to  Helena,  remaining  a  short  time,  and  then  went 
to  Lower  California,  and  in  1880  drove  the  first 
flock  of  sheep  from  that  country,  a  distance  of 
1,500  miles,  to  Helena.  On  the  conclusion  of  this 
trip  he  entered  the  employ  of  Hale  &  Co.,  drug- 
gists of  Helena,  remaining  with  them  three  years. 
He  then  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Weir,  of  the 
firm  of  Pope  &  Weir,  druggists,  and  the  business 
was  thereafter  conducted  under  the  style  of  Pope 
&  O'Connor  until  1895,  when  Mr.  O'Connor 
bought  Mr.  Pope  out,  and  from  that  date  has  con- 
ducted the  business  alone.  He  is  also  engaged  in 
a  profitable  stock  business  in  partnership  with  his 
two  sisters-in-law.  Misses  Nettie  and  Amy  Rosen- 
beaun,  on  a  ranch  of  5,000  acres  located  nine  miles 
from  Townsend,  Broadwater  county,  Mont. 
Here  they  have  a  fine  herd  of  thoroughbred  Here- 
ford cattle,  and  carry  on  the  business  of  cattle- 
raising  and  ranching  on  a  scale  of  considerable 
magnitude. 

Mr.  O'Connor  was  united  in  marriage,  in  1887, 
with  Miss  Ella  Rosenbeaun,  a  daughter  of  Her- 
man and  Mary  (Maloney)  Rosenbeaun,  the  former 
a  native  of  Germany  and  the  latter  of  Ireland.  The 
father  came  to  Montana  in  1862,  followed  mining 
for  two  years,  and  then  bought  a  ranch  and  con- 
ducted it  until  his  death,  in. 1887.  His  widow  is 
still  living,  making  her  home  with  her  daughters 
on  the  ranch  near  Townsend.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
takes  great  interest  in  its  progress  and  activities. 
In  his  business  career  he  has  developed  unusual 
acumen  and  capacity,  and  has  achieved  a  gratify- 
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ing  success.  In  social  circles  he  is  a  favorite ;  as 
a  citizen  is  alive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity at  all  times,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  all 
classes. 


COL.  T.  O'LEARY.— A  native  of  the  land  which 
has  enrolled  so  many  of  her  gallant  sons  on  the 
list  of  Fame's  immortals,  Col.  O'Leary,  of  Ana- 
conda, has  won  a  place  among  them  by  valiant 
service  in  many  a  hard-fought  engagement  in  sev- 
eral wars,  and  won  additional  triumphs  in  the 
]5eaceful  contests  of  professional  life.  He  was 
born  in  Ireland  December  15.  1846,  where  his 
father  was  a  prominent  architect  and  engineer, 
and  where  his  parents  died  in  1892.  The  Colonel 
was  educated  by  the  Christian  Brothers  and  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1862.  Immediately  upon 
his  arrival,  inspired  by  the  martial  spirit  of  his 
ancestry,  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifteenth  United  States 
Infantry,  Second  Battalion,  and  served  throughout 
the  war  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  being  at 
the  front  in  its  dreadful  battles  and  winning  pro- 
motion by  gallantry  on  the  field.  On  returning 
to  New  York  in  1865  he  was  commissioned  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  volunteers.  In  1866  he  joined 
the  Fenian  movement,  and,  as  major  of  a  regiment, 
invaded  Canada,  participating  in  the  battle  of 
Ridgeway,  or  Limestone  Ridge.  In  1868  he  joined 
the  movement  for  the  liberation  of  Cuba  and  served 
two  years  as  chief  of  ordnance  of  the  Cuban  army 
under  Gen.  Jordan.  In  1870  he  took  part  in  an- 
other Fenian  movement  into  Canada,  and  in  July 
of  that  year  located  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he 
opened  a  law  office  and  practiced  until  1886,  when 
President  Cleveland  appointed  him  postofifice  in- 
spector for  the  Chicago  district,  and  later  inspector 
in  charge  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  admitted  to 
])ractice  at  the  bar  of  Minnesota  in  1870,  and  at 
that  of  Montana  in  1889.  He  was  district  judge 
of  Dakota  county,  Minn.,  from  1874  to  1878,  was 
county  attorney  of  Murray  county,  from  1882  to 
1884,  and  city  attorney  of  Anaconda,  Mont.,  from 
1895  to  1899.  His  activity  in  political  affairs  has 
been  great  and  serviceable,  and  has  been  exerted 
in  behalf  of  the  Demgcratic  party.  He  has  been  a 
delegate  to  every  state  convention  of  that  party 
since  his  advent  into  Montana  in  1889,  and  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings. 

Col.  O'Leary  maintains  high  rank  at  the  bar, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  profoundly 
learned  and  resourceful  lawyers  of  the  state.     His 


law  library  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  val- 
uable in  this  section  of  the  country.  It  is  well 
selected  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  his  legal 
career  that  it  is  well  used.  He  has  also  achieved 
success  and  distinction  in  business  and  social  life. 
He  has  large  mining  interests  in  Warm  Springs 
gulch  and  other  parts  of  Montana,  and  is  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  Gold  Bar  Mining  Company. 
He  was  president  of  the  State  Bar  Association,  is 
l^ast  exalted  ruler  of  the  local  lodge  of  Elks,  and 
a  member  in  high  standing  of  the  Maccabees  and 
the  National  Union.  He  well  deserves  the  suc- 
cess he  has  won  and  the  exalted  place  he  holds  in 
public  esteem.  He  combines  keenness  of  intel- 
lect with  geniality  of  manner  and  rigid  integrity. 
His  ideals  are  lofty  and  he  has  worked  toward 
them  with  unflagging  industry. 

He  was  married  in  Hastings,  Minn.,  in  1876,  to 
Miss  Kate  Ahern,  born  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in 
1854.  They  have  one  child,  Arthur  O'Leary,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  of  the  United 
States,  a  position  to  which  he  rose  from  the  vol- 
unteer ranks  by  gallantry  in  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can war,  which  he  entered  as  a  bugler  when  a  mere 
Ijoy.  He  soon  distinguished  himself,  won  a  first 
lieutenancy  and  was  the  youngest  officer  in  the 
First  Montana  Volunteers. 


JOHN  P.  O'NEILL.— The  able  superintendent 
of  the  Anaconda  mine  in  the  city  of  Butte,  Mr. 
O'Neill  is  one  of  those  energetic  workers  who  con- 
tribute to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  state 
through  their  well  directed  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  great  mining  industry.  Mr.  O'Neill  was 
born  in  Orange  county,  Vt.,  on  October  15,  1862, 
the  third  of  the  seven  children  of  John  and  Mary 
(^^'elch)  O'Neill,  both  of  whom  were  born  in  Ire- 
land. John  O'Neill  devoted  his  attention  to  min- 
ing and  railroad  work  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Vermont.  His  wife  also  died  in  that 
state.  John  P.  O'Neill  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  state  until  he  was  eleven  years  old 
when  he  secured  work  in  the  mines  at  Ely.  Yi.. 
where  he  remained  until  the  age  of  sixteen,  when 
he  went  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  engaged  in  pros- 
pecting in  the  iron  ore  districts.  He  then  returned 
east,  passing  eight  months  at  Blue  Hill.  Me.,  and 
then  was  employed  in  the  mica  mines  of  New 
Hampshire  for  five  months.  In  1887  Mr.  O'Neill 
came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Butte,  where  he  has 
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ever  since  been  identified  with  mining  enterprises. 
For  a  year  he  held  the  position  of  shift  boss  in  the 
Anaconda  mine,  of  which  he  later  became  fore- 
man, retaining  this  position  about  five  years,  after 
which  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
mine,  which  incumbency  he  has  ever  since  retained, 
showing  distinctive  executive  ability  and  handling 
his  responsible  duties  with  signal  efficiency.  He 
is  also  superintendent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Never  Sweat  mines.  Under  his  direction  all  the 
late  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  three 
mines.  The  largest  machines  used  for  mine  work- 
ing in  the  world  are  installed  in  these  great  mines. 
Being  of  an  original  and  inventive  turn  of  mind 
Mr.  O'Neill  has  been  able  to  suggest  and  effect 
many  improvements  in  methods  and  devices.  He 
was  the  originator  of  the  system  of  uncovered 
hoists,  the  frames  being  constructed  of  steel,  so 
that  the  danger  of  fire  entering  the  mines  in  case 
of  the  hoist  taking  fire  is  effectually  obviated.  In 
politics  Mr.  O'Neill  gives  his  stipport  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  but  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for 
public  office.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the 
Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was  reared. 

On  July  I,  1895,  Mr.  O'Neill  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Margaret  O'Brien,  born  in  Montana, 
the  daughter  of  James  and  Catherine  (Clancy) 
O'Brien,  among  the  pioneers  of  the  state,  and  of 
this  union  three  children  have  been  born :  William, 
born  on  June  6,  1896:  Thomas,  born  on  November 
14,  1898,  and  John,  born  March  9,  1900. 


GEORGE  N.  OSBORNE,  general  agent  of  the 
Montana  Central  Railway,  at  Basin,  was  born 
at  Wayne,  Erie  county.  Pa.,  on  June  5,  18(15.  He 
is  the  son  of  Dr.  Roliert  J.  and  Caroline  (Newton) 
Osborne.  The  father  was  a  hospital  stafif  doctor 
and  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war.  The  paternal 
grandfather  was  James  Osborne,  a  native  of  Ire- 
land, who  came  to  America  prior  to  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and,  it  is  supposed,  settled  at  Lancas- 
ter, Pa.,  for  the  war  records  at  Washington  show 
that  he  enlisted  from  Lancaster  in  June,  1776,  as 
a  private  in  Capt.  Stephens'  company  of  Col. 
North's  Pennsylvania  Regiment,  and  served  until 
December,  1780,  when  he  was  discharged  from  the 
service  by  Col.  Richard  Butler  on  account  of  a 
wound  in  his  arm.  received  at  Germantown,  Pa. 
During  his  active  service  he  participated  in  the 
engagements   at   Trenton,   Princeton   and   Bergen 


Point,  N.  J.,  and  those  at  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
mantown, Pa. 

The  elementary  education  of  George  N. 
Osborne  was  received  in  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  township.  This  was  supplemented  Ijy  a 
course  in  the  Corry  high  school,  and  in  1882  he 
entered  the  Edinburg  (Pa.)  normal  school,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1885  with  honors.  Li 
that  year  Mr.  Osborne  engaged  with  the  Erie 
Railroad,  first  as  office  clerk  and  later  as  telegraph 
operator.  In  1887  he  resigned  his  position  and 
came  west,  believing  that  he  could  thereby  ma- 
terially better  his  financial  condition,  and  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  he  has  done  so.  He  at  first 
entered  the  service  of  the  Great  Northern  at  Nor- 
wich, N.  D.  He  remained  there  and  at  other 
points  on  the  Great  Northern  only  a  short  time 
but  was  stationed  at  Michigan  City  in  the  same 
capacity  for  seven  years.  In  1897  he  took  a  much 
needed  vacation,  visiting  his  old  home  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In  the  spring  of  1898  he  removed  to  Montana 
and  became  superintendent  of  the  Lewistown  & 
Great  Falls  Telephone  Company.  In  1899  he  was 
appointed  agent  of  the  Montana  Central,  at  Teton,. 
Choteau  county.  He  was  also  commissioned 
postmaster  at  that  place.  In  April,  1900,  he  was 
transferred  to  Basin,  Jefferson  county,  and  he  has 
since  resided  there,  serving  in  that  capacity  and 
performing  his  duties  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
both  the  railroad  and  its  patrons.  On  August  13, 
1888,  Mr.  Osborne  was  married  to  Miss  Lizzie  N. 
Cleeland,  of  Breckenridge,  Minn.  She  was  a 
scholarly  woman  and  a  teacher,  the  daughter  of 
William  N.  Cleeland,  a  jeweler  and  machinist,  now 
of  Great  Falls.  Their  family  circle  is  enlarged  by 
three  children,  Robert  G.  C,  George  N.,  Jr.,  and 
Clarence  M.  Mr.  Osborne  was  for  two  years  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  state  society  of  the 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution  of  North  Dako- 
ta. He  belongs  to  the  Masonic  order  at  Corry, 
Pa.,  in  lodge,  chapter  and  commandery,  and  is  a 
noble  of  El  Zagel  Temple  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  at 
I'argo,  N.  D.  He  is  a  gentleman  highly  esteemed 
in  his  home  community  and  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar citizens  of  Basin. 


JACOB  OSENBRUG.— The  German  fatherland 
J  has  contributed  to  the  great  American  republic 
one  of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  its  social 
fabric,  and  among  the  successful  men  of  Montana's- 
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metropolis  who  claim  the  German  empire  as  their 
place  of  nativity  is  Jacob  Osenbrug.  He  was 
born  in  Stade,  Germany,  on  January  28,  i860,  the 
son  of  Glaus  and  Eliza  (Stockman)  Osenbrug, 
both  of  whom  died  in  the  fatherland,  the  former  in 
1878,  having  attained  the  age  of  three  score  years 
and  ten.  He  was  engaged  in  merchandising  dur- 
ing his  active  business  life,  and  was  a  man  of  worth, 
and  ability. 

Jacob  Osenbrug  came  to  America  in  1877,  when 
seventeen  years  of  age,  having  received  in  his  na- 
tive land  a  complete  academic  course  of  education 
and  being  graduated  in  1873.  He  began  an  ap- 
prenticeship at  the  baker's  trade,  and  also  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  an  industrial  school.  He  re- 
ceived the  best  of  instruction  in  his  trade,  in  which 
he  was  employed  in  London  for  a  year  before  his 
emigration  to  America.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the 
United  States  in  1878  he  was  employed  for  a  short 
interval  on  the  farm  of  an  uncle  in  Missouri,  after 
which  he  worked  at  his  trade  in  that  state  about 
one  year.  In  1879  Mr.  Osenbrug  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  located  in  Butte,  which  has  been  his  home 
and  field  of  successful  business  operations  for 
more  than  a  score  of  years.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
rival he  went  to  work  as  a  baker,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  his  trade  and,  in  1881,  he  purchased 
the  Eagle  bakery,  which  he  has  since  conducted. 
This  establishment  caters  to  a  large  and  repre- 
sentative patronage,  is  modern  in  its  equipments 
and  facilities  and  its  products  meet  with  high  fa- 
vor from  their  unmistakable  superiority.  It  is 
eUgibly  located  at  No.  15  East  Granite  street,  and 
the  salesrooms  are  tasteful  and  attractive. 

Mr.  Osenbrug  was  for  some  time  identified  with 
ranching,  having  located  a  claim  in  the  valley  of 
the  Big  Hole  river  in  1885,  but  he  disposed  of  his 
interests  here  in  1899.  He  has  also  made  invest- 
ments in  mining  and  prospecting  enterprises  in 
this  section  of  the  state.  His  energy  and  ability 
have  given  him  success  in  business,  and  his  char- 
acter has  gained  him  respect  and  esteem.  In  pol- 
itics Mr.  Osenbrug  gives  his  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  he  is  prominently  identified 
with  a  number  of  fraternal  organizations,  includ- 
ing the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees,  the  United  Workmen, 
the  Select  Knights  and  the  Sons  of  Hermann,  and 
for  ten  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Guard  of  Montana.  On  March  9,  1883,  Mr. 
Osenbrug  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
M.  Heimbockel,  who  was  born  in  Germany,  being 


a.  daughter  of  Henry  and  Matilda  (Busch)  Heim- 
bockel. She  came  to  the  United  States  but  a 
short  time  prior  to  her  marriage.  Her  death  oc- 
curred on  October  17,  1900.  She  was  a  true  help- 
meet to  her  husband  and  by  her  true  womanly 
character  gained  the  effection  and  esteem  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Osenbrug's  chil- 
dren are :  Henry,  Lizzie,  Rudolph,  Edward,  Albert 
(deceased),  and  Albert  agai.n. 


GEORGE  OSWALD.  —  Perhaps  there  is  no 
other  prominent  business  man  of  Butte,  Mont., 
who  has  had  a  wider  experience  in  the  western 
country  or  endured  more  of  the  hardships  and 
vicissitudes  of  pioneer  life  than  George  Oswald. 
The  story  of  his  life,  while  lightened  by  the  sun- 
shine of  romance,  is  also  darkened  by  the  shadows 
of  tragedy  and  the  manifold  privations  incidental 
to  an  adventurous  career.  He  was  born  in  Scot- 
land on  April  19,  1838,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Ehz- 
abeth  (Linton)  Oswald.  The  father,  born  in  Scot- 
land in  1796  and  died  in  1852,  was  prominent  in 
mining  circles  and  the  general  manager  of  a  large 
coal  and  iron  manufacturing  firm,  dealing  largely 
in  railroad  iron.  The  mother  was  born  in  Scot- 
land of  Irish  parents.  George  was  the  second  of 
her  four  children.  In  1853,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  crossed  the  ocean  to  America  and  located  in 
Norwich,  Conn.,  where  he  worked  as  a  machinist 
for  three  years.  He  then  found  employment  in 
Chicago  with  the  Excelsior  Iron  Works,  for  three 
years,  going  then  to  Memphis.  Tenn.,  where  for  a 
year  he  was  a  locomotive  engineer  on  the  Mem- 
phis &  Ohio  Railroad,  and  he  served  another  year 
on  the  Little  Rock  Railway.  Having  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  the  south  Mr.  Oswald  went  to  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.,  in  t86o,  and  with  three  others  started 
for  Pike's  Peak.  On  their  arrival  in  Denver,  the 
Pike's  Peak  prospect  was  not  so  promising,  and 
Mr.  Oswald  went  to  the  Blue  river  in  Colorado, 
and  for  six  months  engaged  in  placer  mining, 
thence  .going  to  Georgia  gulch  where  for  eighteen 
months  he  was  with  a  large  placer  mining  com- 
]iany.  Removing  to  French  gulch  he  purchased 
claims  and  worked  them  five  months  with  indiffer- 
ent results. 

In  the  sjiring  of  1863  Mr.  Oswald  arrived  in 
Virginia  City.  Mont.,  and  was  for  eighteen  months 
engaged  here  in  mining.  From  that  time-liis  ex- 
periences would  make  a  volume  of  romantic  inter- 
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est.  He  was  a  captain  of  a  band  of  "Vigilantes," 
and  was  present  at  the  execution  of  George  Ives. 
Mr.  Oswald  was  then  living  with  "Wild  Bill,"  who 
was  subsequently  assassinated  at  Deadwood,  in  a 
small  log  cabin  in  the  gulch  at  Nevada  City.  In 
1865  Mr.  Oswald  went  to  Confederate  gulch  and 
was  one  of  the  discoverers  of  the  mines  .of  Confed- 
erate and  Montana  gulches.  During  that  winter 
their  diet  consisted  entirely  of  meat,  and  mostly 
of  wild  game  which  they  killed.  The  Indians  were 
hostile  and  caused  considerable  trouble.  In  the 
fall  of  1866  Mr.  Oswald  went  to  Chicago,  but 
came  back  in  1868  and  was  for  one  year  at  Dia- 
mond City,  but  again  returned  to  Chicago,  and 
thence  to  Woodstock,  Ontario,  Canada,  joined  his 
wife  whom  he  had  married  the  previous  year,  and 
purchased  the  Woodstock  iron  works  which  he 
successfully  conducted  for  seven  years.  In  1876 
Mr.  Oswald  went  to  Denver  to  work  as  a  ma- 
chinist, continuing  this  at  Golden  City,  and  subse- 
quently he  was  master  mechanic  at  Boot  Jack 
mines  in  Sierra  county,  Cal.  In  1880  he  located 
in  Jefferson  county,  Mont.,  in  the  sawmill  busi- 
ness, and  for  five  years  he  was  master  mechanic 
for  Talbot  &  Davis,  and  a  like  period  in  Butte  for 
the  Butte  &  Boston  Company.  In  1868  Mr. 
Oswald  married  with  Miss  Catherine  Gunn,  of 
Scotland,  daughter  of  William  Gunn.  They  have 
had  five  children,  George  L.  (deceased),  William 
G.,  machinist  for  the  Boston  &  Montana  Smelting 
Company;  Catherine  E.,  Minnie  L.,  Mrs.  F. 
A.  Bigelow,  of  Anaconda,  and  Violet  M.  Mr. 
( )swald  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  junior  warden 
of  King  Solomon's  Lodge  No.  42,  A.  F.  &  A.  M., 
of  Canada.  He  is  in  active  sympathy  with  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  party,  and  is  a  popular 
gentleman  who  has  a  large  circle  of  warm  friends 
throughout  the  state. 

In  186 1  while  in  Colorado  all  of  the  horses  of 
Mr.  Oswald's  party  were  stolen  by  Indians,  and  the 
men  were  chased  into  a  cave  on  Rolling  Fork,  a 
short  distance  above  the  junction  of  Green  and 
Grand  rivers,  and  which  they  reached  after  a  hard 
run  of  ten  miles.  In  this  cave  they  were  confined 
three  days  and  two  of  the  party  were  killed.  On 
the  third  night,  while  the  Indians  had  for  a  time 
abandoned  the  watch  to  secure  additional  forces, 
Mr.  Oswald  and  his  living  companions  escaped 
from  the  cave  and  traveled  300  miles  to  reach  civ- 
ilization again,  being  eight  days  without  food,  sub- 
sisting on  the  bark  of  pine  trees.  While  on  the 
trip  to  A^'irginia  City,  at  Pine  Grove  station  on  the 


old  California  road  one  of  the  party  was  stricken 
with  smallpox.  Mr.  Oswald  remained  with  the 
patient  and  went  alone  through  a  country  in  which 
large  bands  of  hostile  Indians  were  roaming  to  the 
government  post  to  procure  medicine,  with  which 
he  returned  and  succeeded  in  curing  this  patient 
and  two  others  who  had  also  been  seized  with  the 
disease.  When  the  Indians  saw  him  driving  alone 
through  their  country  they  considered  him  insane 
and  refrained  from  killing  him.  He  later  had 
trouble  with  white  people  on  account  of  his  having 
been  in  charge  of  smallpox  patients,  but  the  men 
were  well  before  they  reached  Virginia  City. 


pHARLES  W.  OVERSTREET,  reckoned  as 
\-^  one  of  the  live  and  influential  citizens  of  Galla- 
tin county,  is  a  man  highly  esteemed  in  the  locality 
in  which  he  resides  and  his  handsome  home  near 
Salesville  is  surrounded  by  every  indication  of 
great  prosperity.  He  was  born  in  Sullivan  coun- 
ty. Mo.,  February  7,  1859.  On  both  sides  of  the 
house  the  families  have  for  many  generations  been 
prominent  southerners,  Charles  Overstreet,  the 
paternal  grandfather,  and  Eli  Dodson,  the  grand- 
father on  the  mother's  side,  having  been  natives  of 
Virginia.  Our  subject  is  the  son  of  James  and 
Mary  A.  (Dodson)  Overstreet,  the  former  of 
Tennessee  and  the  latter  of  Kentucky.  Charles 
Overstreet,  the  paternal  grandfather,  removed  to 
Missouri,  where  he  was  recognized  as  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  that  state.  On  his  arrival  to  found  a 
home  he  discovered  that  his  nearest  neighbor  re- 
sided twenty-five  miles  distant.  Here  he  secured 
a  homestead  upon  which  he  remained  until  his 
death.  The  father,  James  Overstreet,  remained 
in  Missouri,  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising 
until  his  demise,  which  occurred  in  1896.  The 
wife  and  mother  is  still  living  on  the  Missouri 
farm,  the  surviving  parent  of  four  sons  and  one 
daughter. 

Until  1877  Charles  Overstreet,  our  subject,  re- 
mained on  the  homestead,  and  acquired  a  fair  busi- 
ness education  at  the  neighboring  public  schools. 
He  passed  one  summer  in  Nebraska,  but  returned 
to  Missouri  and  in  1879  started  for  Montana,  hav- 
ing left  home  April  3.  The  party  came  by  mule 
team,  taking  the  Bozeman  cutoff,  they  being  the 
first  immigrants  that  had,  for  many  years,  selected 
that  route  to  the  territory,  owing  to  fear  of  hos- 
tile Indians.     On  June   t8,   1879,  Mr.   Overstreet 
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arrived  in  Bozeman,  and  there  secured  employ- 
ment as  a  farm  hand,  at  which  he  continued  two 
years,  subsequently  engaging  in  freighting,  but 
had  previously  purchased  a  small  homestead.  In 
the  freighting  business,  in  which  he  was  engaged 
three  years,  he  met  with  good  success,  and  at  the 
termination  of  that  period  he  purchased  the  Sey- 
mour ranch,  on  Middle  creek,  Gallatin  county, 
The  following  two  seasons  were  marked  by  dis- 
astrous crop  failures,  and  Mr.  Overstreet  then  dis- 
posed of  the  property  and  rented  a  ranch  near 
Salesville,  stocking  it  with  a  small  herd  of  cattle. 
The  succeeding  two  years  were  more  prosperous, 
and  he  was  enabled  to  secure  his  present  location 
of  640  acres,  three  miles  south  of  Salesville,  near 
the  West  Gallatin  river.  A  large  portion  of  the 
ranch  is  under  irrigation,  with  the  exception  of  the 
foot-hills,  which  produce  excellent  crops  of  winter 
wheat. 

Mr.  Overstreet  was  married  January  18,  1883, 
to  Miss  Mary  E.  Williams,  daughter  of  J.  W. 
Williams,  a  prosperous  resident  of  the  Gallatin 
valley,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.  They  have  three  children:  James  W., 
John  F.  and  Emmett  W.  The  residence  of  the 
family  is  in  a  very  eligible  location  near  the  foot- 
hills. It  is  a  fine,  commodious  building,  sur- 
rounded with  large  barns  and  other  outbuildings, 
and  the  beautiful  shade  trees  are  quite  an  attract- 
ive addition  to  the  premises.  He  usually  winters 
150  head  of  stock,  shorthorns  being  a  favorite 
breed,  besides  a  number  of  thoroughbred  Norman 
and  Hambletonian  horses.  For  a  number  of  years 
Air.  Overstreet  has  served  as  school  trustee,  and 
for  three  terms  was  register  agent  for  his  district. 
No.  8.  Fraternally  his  relations  are  with  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World. 


WILLIAM  CLANCY,  who  is  one  o,'  the  able 
and  distinguished  members  of  the  bar  of 
Montana,  is  now  incumbent  of  the  imiiortant  of- 
fice of  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  Second 
judicial  district  of  the  state,  which  comprises  Sil- 
ver How  county,  and  by  his  services  on  the  bench 
and  in  his  profession  he  has  conferred  dignity  and 
honor  upon  the  state.  In  no  profession  is  there  a 
career  more  open  to  talent  than  in  that  of  the  law, 
and  he  who  essays  the  winning  of  legitimate  suc- 
cess and  prestige  in  it  must  not  only  give  time  and 
close  study  in  preliminary  preparation,  1)ut  must 


ever  hold  himself  as  an  advocate,  defender  and 
conservator  of  equity  and  justice.  Judge  Clancy 
has  steadily  advanced  along  these  lines  to  honor 
and  precedence  in  his  profession.  William  Clancy 
is  a  native  of  Somerset,  Perry  county,  Ohio,  where 
he  was  born  on  May  31,  1843.  He  was  the  son  of 
David  and  Ellen  (Hennessy)  Clancy,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Ireland.  David  Clancy  was  born  in 
County  Cork,  and  was  but  seventeen  years  of  age 
when  he  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  emi- 
gration to  America.  He  became  a  contractor  for 
the  construction  of  canals  and  railways,  and  was 
for  eight  years  division  master  of  the  Bellefontaine 
&  Indianapolis  Railroad,  in  Ohio,  where  he  made 
his  home  until  1857.  He  then  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, and  engaged  in  agriculture  until  his  death, 
April  6,  1878.  His  wife  was  seventeen  years  old 
when  she  came  with  her  parents  to  the  United 
States,  where  they  settled  in  Fairfield  county, 
Ohio.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Clancy  in  that 
state,  and  her  death  occurred  in  Missouri,  on  April 
2,  1898,  when  she  was  only  eight  days  less  than 
ninety-six  years  of  age.  David  and  Ellen  Clancy 
were  parents  of  five  sons  and  one  daughter,  and 
four  of  their  children  are  now  living. 

William  Clancy,  the  distinguished  jurist,  re- 
ceived his  early  educational  discipline  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio,  and  studied  three  years  in  Carey 
College,  at  Sidney,  Ohio.  He  was  fourteen  years 
of  age  when  his  parents  removed  to  Missouri,  and 
there  he  and  his  brother  aided  in  the  clearing  of  a 
farm  of  391  acres,  which  the}-  brought  into  effect- 
ive cultivation.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war 
Judge  Clancy  manifested  his  loyalty  to  the  Union 
by  enlisting  in  1861  as  a  private  in  Company  K. 
Second  Missouri  \'olunteer  Cavalry,  with  which  he 
was  engaged  in  scouting  duty  through  Arkansas 
and  Missouri  until  mustered  out  of  service  on  No- 
vember 16,  1864.  with  an  honoraole  discharge.. 
Determined  to  perfect  his  education,  he  was  yet 
compelled  to  rely  upon  his  own  resouces  to  com- 
plete it  and  also  in  his  ])reparation  for  law.  whiclv 
he  had  decided  to  adopt  as  his  profession.  Hi.'; 
amliitions  did  not  waste  themselves  in  supine  in- 
action, for  his  was  the  courage  of  a  self-reliant 
and  a  resolute  nature.  Thus  he  was  soon  enrolled 
as  a  student  in  St.  Paul's  College,  at  Palmyra,  Alo., 
where  he  completed  a  two-years  course,  after 
which,  in  1866.  he  entered  the  law  office  of  M.  C. 
Hawkins,  a  leading  attorney  of  Canton,  AIo.,  with 
whom  he  continued  reading  for  some  time,  so  thor- 
oughly grounding  himself  in  the  science  of  juris- 
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prudence  and  the  literature  of  law  that  he  secured 
admission  to  the  bar  of  the  state  at  Monticello  on 
November  8,  1868.  He  at  once  entered  upon  the 
active  practice  of  his  profession  at  Edina,  the 
county-seat  of  Knox  county,  Mo.,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  attorneys,  and  where  his 
fidelity  to  his  clients,  his  inflexible  honesty  and  his 
fine  abilities  were  soon  acknowledged.  While  n 
resident  of  Knox  county  he  held  the  office  of  judge 
of  special  court  and  served  one  term  as  county  at- 
torney, elected  to  this  office  by  popular  vote  and  re- 
ceiving a  majority  which  clearly  indicated  that  the 
voters  of  the  county  had  given  him  their  support 
without  regard  to  political  afif\liations.  Judge 
Clancy  has  ever  been  fearless  in  the  expression  of 
his  opinions  where  he  has  believed  that  wrong  was 
being  done  or  where  there  was  malversation  on  the 
part  of  those  entrusted  with  public  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility. While  a  resident  of  Knox  county, 
through  his  efforts  the  corrupt  official  "ring"  i:i 
the  county  was  effectually  disrupted  and  its  wrong 
doings  brought  to  light,  certain  officials  having 
systematically  deflected  school  and  county  funds 
from  their  legitimate  channels  into  a  reinforcement 
of  their  personal  exchequers.  The  expose  thus 
brought  about  by  Judge  Clancy  won  him  the  grati- 
tude and  encomiums  of  the  people.  While  in 
Knox  county  he  also  inaugurated,  in  Edina,  the 
publication  of  the  Knox  County  Democrat,  a  paper 
which,  under  his  editorial  supervision,  exercised  a 
potent  influence  in  political  affairs  and  which  is 
still  published  as  the  organ  of  the  county  Democ- 
racy. 

JudgL'  Clancy  had  always  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Democratic  party  until  1892,  when,  true  to  his 
convictions  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  he 
transferred  his  support  to  the  Populist  party,  of 
whose  principles  he  has  since  been  a  stanch  advo- 
cate. Upon  July  14,  1893,  the  Judge  located  in 
Butte,  Mont.,  where  he  opened  a  law  office  and 
has  since  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  represent- 
ative members  of  the  bar  of  Silver  Bow  county. 
In  1896,  as  candidate  on  the  fusion  ticket,  he  was 
elected  to  the  bench  of  the  Second  judicial  district, 
and  in  November,  1900,  he  was  re-elected  to  this 
important  office,  receiving  a  plurality  of  1,388 
votes,  his  term  continuing  for  another  four  years 
from  the  expiration  of  his  first  term.  On  the 
bench  Judge  Clancy  has  tried  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant mining  cases  ever  brought  before  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  these,  as  in  all 
other  litigations  upon  which  he  has  been  called  to 


pass  judgment,  he  has  been  signally  fair  and  im- 
partial in  his  rulings,  showing  a  true  judicial  mind 
and  seeming  to  grasp  intuitively  the  salient  points 
in  every  cause  presented.  His  career  as  district 
judge  has  added  to  his  prestige,  and  he  is  held  in 
the  highest  esteem  by  the  members  of  the  bar  and 
by  the  general  public,  being,  as  a  judge  and  as  a 
man  among  men,  sans  peur  et  san  reproche. 
Judge  Clancy  has  never  married. 


JAMES  M.  PAGE.— Honored  and  esteemed  by 
all,  there  is  no  man  in  the  state  more  worthy  of 
representation  in  this  volume  than  Mr.  Page, 
whose  life  has  been  one  of  signal  honor  and  use- 
fulness. He  served  with  marked  valor  and  dis- 
tinction in  the  Civil  war,  endured  the  horrors  of 
southern  prison  pens,  has  been  intimately  con- 
cerned from  early  days  with  the  development  of 
Montana;  has  been  identified  with  the  surveys  of 
every  county  in  the  commonwealth,  and  stands  to- 
day one  of  the  popular  pioneers  of  Madison  coun- 
t}.  James  Madison  Page  was  bom  in  Crawford 
county.  Pa.,  on  July  22,  1839,  the  youngest  of 
the  five  children  of  Wallace  and  Nancy  B.  (Bon- 
ney)  Page,  natives  of  Massachusetts,  born  re- 
spectively in  1810  and  1816.  They  were  married 
at  Ellington,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  on  April 
18,  1832,  and  became  the  parents  of  five  children, 
Elvira,  Wallace  Robert,  Elmina,  Rodna  Walter 
and  James  Madison,  the  first  three  born  in  Elling- 
ton, and  the  last  two  in  Conneaut,  Crawford  coun- 
ty. Pa.  Wallace  Page  removed  from  Ellington  to 
Crawford  county  in  1837  as  a  pioneer  farmer,  and 
here  he  died  in  1840,  and  his  wife  died  in  1852  in 
Henry  county.  111.  Both  paternal  and  maternal 
grandfathers  of  Mr.  Page  were  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution  and  both  families  were  established  on 
American  soil  in  the  early  Colonial  epoch. 
Separating  after  the  death  of  their  parents  all  of 
the  five  children  eventually  came  to  Montana,  and 
all  now  reside  in  Madison  county. 

About  1843  Mrs.  Page  removed  to  Michigan,  re- 
married, and  had  her  home  near  Battle  Creek,  and 
in  the  public  schools  at  West  Leroy,  James  M. 
Page  received  his  first  schooling.  He  was  but 
four  years  old  when  his  mother  came  west.  From 
his  tenth  to  his  twelfth  year  he  was  in  the  home  of 
an  uncle  in  the  north  part  of  the  state  and  here  he 
attended  school.  He  then  ran  away  and  secured  work 
on  a  farm,  and  was  enabled  to  attend  school  dur- 
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ing  the  winter  months.  He  resided  in  Michigan 
until  he  was  twenty-three  years  old,  when,  on 
August  14,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  A,  Sixth 
Michigan  Volunteer  Cavalry,  of  which  he  became 
commissary  sergeant.  Joining  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  the  regiment  was  assigned  to  picket  duty 
at  Fairfax  Court  House  during  the  winter  of  1862- 
3,  and  then  went  forth  against  the  army  of  Gen. 
Lee.  The  first  great  battle  in  which  his  regiment 
participated  was  Gettysburg,  and  of  the  seventy- 
seven  men  in  Mr.  Page's  company  who  went  into 
the  fight  only  twenty-six  came  out  alive.  On 
September  21,  1863,  Mr.  Page  was  one  of  the  twen- 
ty-four members  of  his  regiment  captured  by  the 
Confederates,  after  the  battle  of  Orange  Court 
House.  The  lamented  Gen.  Custer  was  brigade 
commander  of  the  cavalry  centered  at  Culpeper 
Court  House,  and  at  that  battle  Custer  was 
wounded  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Col. 
Sawyer,  of  the  First  Vermont  Cavalry.  The  same 
day  the  Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry  engaged  with 
Gen.  A.  P.  Hill's  corps,  and  one  result  was  the 
capture  noted  above.  Of  the  twenty-three  pris- 
oners who  were  confined  in  Libby,  Belle  Isle,  An- 
dersonville  and  Millen  prisons,  only  Mr.  Page  and 
one  other  lived  to  be  paroled  on  November  21, 
1864,  and  had  not  succumbed  to  the  frightful  pri- 
vations and  sufferings  of  the  incarceration.  His 
weight  was  normally  205  pounds,  and  when  re- 
leased he  weighed  only  120  pounds.  On  rejoining 
his  company  Mr.  Page  was  made  first  sergeant, 
and  later  promoted  second  lieutenant.  He  re- 
ceived his  honorable  discharge  on  June  25,  1865, 
and  then  he  entered  the  Eastman  Business 
College  in  Chicago,  where  he  was  graduated 
in     1866. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year  Mr.  Page  came  to 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  from  which  place  he 
started  on  the  trip  across  the  plains  to  Montana, 
and  arrived  in  Virginia  City  on  the  20th  of  June. 
His  party  encountered  a  band  of  Sioux  Indians, 
not  far  from  Fort  Bridger,  Utah,  and  though  a 
conflict  seemed  imminent  it  was  averted  without 
the  shedding  of  blood.  In  the  fall  of  1866  Mr. 
Page  turned  his  attention  to  ranching  in  the  Mad- 
ison valley,  associating  himself  with  O.  B.  Varney 
in  breaking  eighty  acres,  the  land  being  a  portion 
of  the  valley  then  designated  as  Sodom.  They 
paid  eight  cents  a  pound  in  gold  for  seed  wheat, 
and  Mr.  Page  invested  his  entire  capital  in  this 
way.  Grasshoppers  destroyed  the  crop  the  fol- 
lowing  spring,   but   Mr.    Page  continued   farming 


until  1869,  when  he  went  to  Utah  and  purchased 
horses,  which  he  brought  through  to  the  Beaver- 
head valley,  Madison  county,  where  he  has  ever 
since  maintained  his  home.  He  now  owns  about 
1,700  acres,  in  difTerent  ranches,  and  is  one  of  the 
leading  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  this  section. 
He  raises  sufficient  grain  for  his  own  use  and  large 
crops  of  hay,  but  devotes  his  attention  more  partic- 
ularly to  cattle  and  horses,  breeding  highg-rade 
shorthorn  cattle  and  a  fine  Belgian  strain  of 
horses.  His  homestead  ranch  is  located  five  miles 
south  of  Twin  Bridges.  The  town  of  Pageville 
was  named  in  his  honor,  and  this  is  his  postofifice 
address.  Before  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Page  was  con- 
nected with  public  surveys  in  Minnesota,  and  in 
1873  he  again  took  up  his  profession  of  civil  en- 
gineer, and  has  been  employed  in  the  government 
surveys  of  every  county  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Page  is  unmistakably  the  leader  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Madison  county.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  county  surveyor  of  Madison  county, 
and,  in  1882,  joint  representative  of  Madison  and 
Beaverhead  counties  in  the  territorial  legislature, 
and  was  re-elected  in  1884.  In  1895  Mr.  Page 
received  from  Gov.  Rickards  the  appointment  of 
state  land  agent,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  R. 
O.  Hickman,  who  had  died,  and  served  until  Octo- 
ber, 1897.  In  addition  to  his  ranching  interests 
Mr.  Page  has  invested  fully  $10,000  in  developing 
mining  properties  and  is  now  the  owner  of  valu- 
able mines  in  Madison  county.  He  is  a  stock- 
holder and  trustee  of  the  Twin  Bridges  Bank  and 
has  other  capitalistic  interests  of  importance. 
Mr.  Page  was  initiated  as  a  Mason  when  twenty- 
two  years  old,  and  now  holds  membership  in  lodge, 
chapter  and  commandery,  and  in  the  Order  of  the 
Eastern  Star,  while  he  is  also  identified  with  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  On  July  7, 
1872,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Page  to 
Miss  Mary  Christianson,  born  in  Holstein,  Den- 
mark, whence  she  accompanied  her  parents  to  the 
United  States  in  1864,  when  nine  years  of  age. 
Her  father,  Christian  Christianson,  was  a  success- 
ful ranchman  of  Madison  county,  and  at  the  old 
homestead,  near  Sheridan,  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Page  was  celebrated.  She  has  been  a  resident  of 
Montana  since  the  age  of  twelve  years.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Page  had  four  daughters — Helen  E.,  wife 
of  Irwin  R.  Blaisdell,  of  Butte;  Mina  E.,  wife 
of  C.  W.  Van  Orsdall,  of  Pageville;  Mary  E., 
wife  of  Dwight  Bushnell,  of  Twin  Bridges,  and 
Lena  M. 
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\inLLIAM  PALMER.— About  one  and  one- 
VV  fourth  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Shields  river 
is  located  Fairview  stock  farm,  one  of  the  valuable 
ranch  properties  of  Park  county,  improved  with  a 
modern  residence  of  attractive  architectural  de- 
sign, and  having  the  best  of  equipments  in  every 
line.  This  property  is  owned  by  and  is  the  home  of 
Mr.  William  Palmer,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the 
northwest.  He  is  a  native  of  Whiteside  county, 
III.,  born  on  March  9,-  1845,  the  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (Wilkinson)  Palmer,  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, whence  they  removed  to  Illinois  in  an  early 
day,  the  father  there  engaging  in  agriculture  until 
his  death. 

William  Palmer  was  reared  on  the  Illinois 
homestead  and  secured  his  education  in  the  pubHc 
schools.  In  1864,  having  attained  his  legal  major- 
ity, he  set  forth  for  Montana  with  an  ox  team  and 
the  trip  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  From  Salt  Lake 
Mr.  Palmer  proceeded  to  Bitter  creek,  where  he 
engaged  in  stage  driving  during  the  winter  for  Ben 
Holliday.  In  the  spring  Mr.  Palmer  started  for 
Alder  gulch,  where  he  arrived  in  April,  1865,  this 
being  then  the  great  mining  camp  of  Montana. 
After  a  short  stay,  he  continued  his  trip  to  Last 
Chance  gulch  (Helena),  and  a  month  later  he,  with 
Alexander  Franklin,  started  for  the  Blackfoot 
country.  They  discovered  gold  in  Snowshoe 
gulch,  where  after  a  short  time  they  sold  out  to 
good  advantage  and  then  made  their  way  to 
Corinne,  Utah,  where  Mr.  Palmer  purchased 
teams  and  started  a  freighting  business,  which  he 
continued  a  few  years  and  then  came  to  Bozeman, 
where  he  sold  his  teams  and  engaged  in  mining. 
Shortly  after  the  Custer  massacre  he  went  to  Fort 
Keogh  and  was  engaged  in  the  wood  and  hay 
business  about  two  years,  during  which  time  the 
rifle  was  as  necessary  an  equipment  as  the  hay- 
fork or  ax.  In  the  fall  of  1878  he  went  to  Bis- 
marck, N.  D.,  where  he  conducted  freighting  be- 
tween that  place  and  Fort  Mead  and  Deadwood. 
In  the  spring  of  1879  he  engaged  in  successful  sub- 
contract work  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  following 
its  advancing  construction  through  to  Livingston. 

He  then  went  to  British  Columbia  and  engaged 
in  similar  work  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  one 
summer,  after  which  he  returned  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating on  Swamp  creek  and  engaged  in  cattle  and 
sheepraising  for  about  a  decade  in  that  locality, 
after  which  he  purchased  Fairview  stock  farm,  his 
present  ranch.  Here  he  has  continued  stockrais- 
ing  successfully,  and  is  now  replacing  his  stock  as 


rapidly  as  expedient  with  the  Hereford  and  short- 
horn types.  He  usually  winters  from  200  to  300 
head,  and  raises  large  crops  of  hay,  usually  having 
several  hundred  tons  for  sale  each  year.  He  has 
erected  a  large  and  attractive  residence  at  Fair- 
view,  one  of  the  show  places  of  this  part  of  the 
county.  Politically  Mr.  Palmer  arrays  himself  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party.  He  has  served 
as  school  trustee  and,  while  a  resident  of  Dawson 
county,  he  was  appointed  sheriff  but  declined  the 
honor,  the  emoluments  of  the  office  being  in  an  in- 
verse proportion  to  the  duties.  On  December  3, 
1879,  Mr.  Palmer  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Emaline  Youngblood,  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  the 
daughter  of  Christopher  and  Mary  (Wack)  Young- 
blood,  who  were  parents  of  one  son  and  five 
daughters.  The  father  was  a  native  of  Germany. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer  have  five  children,  Harry, 
Lyman,  Ralph,  Warren  and  Earl. 


FRED  J.  PARKER  has  passed  nearly  all  his 
life  in  Montana,  coming  here  with  his  parents 
iu  the  early  pioneer  days  as  a  child.  He  is  now 
one  of  the  prosperous  and  progressive  farmers  of 
the  beautiful  Missoula  valley,  his  fine  ranch  being 
located  four  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Missoula,  his 
postofifice  address.  Mr.  Parker  was  born  on  July  13, 
1862,  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  his  parents  being  tem- 
porarily located  there  while  en  route  to  Pike's 
Peak,  Colo.  He  is  the  son  of  James  and  Eliza  J. 
(]\Iartin)  Parker,  natives  of  Genesee  county,  N.  Y., 
the  date  of  the  father's  birth  having  been  1837. 
He  is  a  son  of  John  and  Julia  M.  Parker,  natives 
of  Ireland,  whence  they  emigrated  to  the  United 
States,  and  thereafter  lived  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  the  former  was  a  farmer.  James 
Parker  was  educated  in  his  native  state,  and  in 
[854  removed  to  Illinois,  and  later  resided  in  Kan- 
sas and  Missouri,  following  his  trade  of  shoe- 
maker. In  1858  he  and  his  family  started  for  Colo- 
rado, and  proceeded  as  far  as  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
where  they  remained  until  1859,  when  they  con- 
tinued their  journey  to  Pike's  Peak,  where  the 
father  engaged  in  mining  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  war  when  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  of  the 
Colorado  Home  Guards,  in  which  connection  he 
was  on  duty  in  the  city  of  Denver  for  six  months. 
In  1863  James  Parker  came  to  Bannack,  Mont., 
where  he  remained  for  a  time  and  then  removed  to 
Alder  gulch,  where  he  engaged  in  mining  and  also 
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worked  at  his  trade.  The  family  here  had  its 
home  until  1865,  when  it  removed  to  Last  Chance 
gulch,  and  there  Mr.  Parker  followed  his  trade  un- 
til 1871,  when  he  came  to  Missoula  county  and 
located  a  claim  on  Cedar  creek.  Remaining  here 
one  season,  he  then  opened  a  shoe  shop  in  Missoula 
and  continued  there  at  work  at  his  trade  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  has  since  been  interested  in 
mining  in  the  vicinity  of  Clinton,  where  he  owns 
some  good  claims.  He  was  married  in  New  York 
state  to  Julia  M.  Martin,  and  they  became  the 
parents  of  three  children,  of  whom  Fred  J.  of  this 
review  and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Murry,  yet  survive. 

Fred  J-  Parker  was  reared  in  Montana,  and  his 
early  educational  advantages  were  those  of  the 
primitive  schools  maintained  on  the  frontier  in 
the  pioneer  days.  In  1886  he  located  a  claim  of 
160  acres  on  Grant  creek,  Missoula  county,  and  to 
his  original  claim  he  has  since  added  until  he 
now  has  a  fine  ranch  of  800  acres,  where  he  de- 
votes his  attention  to  the  raising  of  fruit,  hay  and 
live  stock,  his  success  having  been  the  result  of 
his  well  directed  efforts,  while  he  is  held  in  high 
esteem  as  one  of  the  representative  farmers  of  this 
section  of  the  state.  In  politics  he  gives  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Democratic  party. 


W^ILLIAM  PARROTT.— From  the  shipping 
business  on  the  Thames  to  the  quiet  pur- 
suits of  rural  life  in  the  wilds  of  America ;  from 
farming  in  merry  old  England,  where  a  few  pliant 
acres  form  a  liberal  patrimony,  to  ranching  and 
cattleraising  in  Montana,  where  the  unit  of  mea- 
sure is  a  mile  rather  than  an  acre,  seems  to  be 
a  big  jump.  It  is  one,  however,  not  larger  than 
that  which  many  a  good  man  has  made,  to  his 
own  advantage  and  the  benefit  of  the  new  land 
which  he  graces  with  his  presence  and  improves 
with  his  labor.  Among  this  number  is  William 
Parrott,  at  present  (1902)  postmaster  of  the  town 
of  Stuart,  in  Deer  Lodge  county,  Mont.  He  was 
born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  November  18,  1835. 
His  father,  Thomas  Parrott,  was  a  sea  captain 
and  ship  owner,  also  a  native  of  England,  where 
he  died  after  a  long  life  of  adventure  and  pro- 
ductive usefulness.  His  mother  was  Ann  Bullass, 
also  a  native  of  Yorkshire.  They  had  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  William  was  the  youngest.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  after 
leaving   school    followed    farming   as    an    occupa- 


tion for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  then  engaged 
in  the  shipping  business  until  he  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1883.  He  proceeded  direct  to 
Montana,  locating  at  Stuart,  and  began  his  new 
life  as  a  rancher.  This  business  he  has  followed 
continuously  since  that  time,  and  now  has  a  ranch 
of  440  acres,  on  which  he  raises  enormous  crops 
of  hay  every  year,  along  with  some  of  the  other 
staple  products  of  the  soil.  Before  leaving  Eng- 
land he  was  married  to  Miss  Jane  White,  a  York- 
shire lady.  They  have  had  seven  children.  Four 
are  living,  two  of  whom  are  married  and  residing 
in  Butte. 

Mr.  Parrott  has  closely  identified  himself  with 
every  public  interest  in  his  neighborhood,  and  has 
contributed  liberally  of  his  means  and  energy  to 
the  advancement  of  every  enterprise  of  merit. 
His  influence  for  good  in  the  community  has  been 
potential,  and  has  been  freely  acknowledged  by 
his  fellow  citizens,  who  seek  his  counsel  and  rely 
on  his  judgment  in  many  important  matters  of 
business  and  public  policy.  He  has  served  them 
well  as  a  school  trustee,  and  in  other  subordinate 
capacities :  and  is  now  their  courteous  and  oblig- 
ing postmaster,  having  been  appointed  to  that  of- 
fice in  1899.  He  is  also  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel 
and  store  at  Stuart,  both  of  which  are  held  in  good 
esteem  and  well  patronized.  In  politics  he  is  an 
ardent  Republican,  always  supporting  the  nominees 
of  his  party,  and  bearing  his  share  of  the  burdens 
of  the  campaign — doing  his  part,  too,  to  secure 
in  such  nominees  men  worthy  of  popular  ap- 
proval. In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has  borne 
himself  worthily,  and  approaches  the  decline  of 
his  years  with  the  assurance  that  his  efforts  for  the 
good  of  his  fellow  men  are  appreciated,  and  that 
he   has  their  hearty   good  will  and  esteem. 


CHARLES  M.  PARR.— Devoting  his  attention 
closely  to  his  profession,  Mr.  Parr  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  representative  members  of  the 
bar  of  Silver  Bow  county,  where  he  has  gained 
professional  reputation.  He  was  born  in  Jefferson 
county,  Iowa,  on  September  2,  1859.  His  father, 
William  Parr,  born  in  Pennsylvania,  removed  to 
Iowa  about  1841  and  there  was  an  excellent  type 
of  a  pioneer  farmer,  although  in  early  manhood 
a  bookbinder.  He  married  Susan  Rider,  like- 
wise born  in   Pennsylvania. 

Charles   M.   Parr,  the   eighth  of  the  nine  chil- 
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dren  of  his  parents,  attended  school  until  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  became  a 
clerk  in  a  stationery  store  in  Burlington,  Iowa, 
and  two  years  later  secured  the  position  of  mailing 
clerk  in  the  postoffice  of  that  city,  where  he  was 
employed  until  he  reached  his  legal  majority.  In 
the  meanwhile  he  had  become  a  skillful  stenog- 
rapher. He  left  his  position  in  the  postofifice  to 
accept  employment  in  that  line  with  Cyrus  H.  Mc- 
Cormick,  of  Chicago,  and  later  took  a  position  with 
a  large  grain  commission  house  in  St.  Louis.  In 
January,  1885,  he  came  westward  to  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  as  private  secretary  to  the  superintendent 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  retained  this  in- 
cumbency until  1887,  when  he  resigned  to  take 
a  place  in  the  general  express  offices  of  the  Pacific 
Express  Company  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Nine  months 
later  he  was  tendered  the  position  of  express  agent 
at  Anaconda,  Mont.,  which  he  promptly  accepted. 
Upon  the  organization  of  the  courts  of  the  state 
in  1890,  Mr.  Parr  was  appointed  official  reporter 
for  the  Fifth  judicial  district,  and  his  reportorial 
services  undoubtedly  led  to  his  adopting  the  pro- 
fession of  law.  He  entered  the  law  office  of 
Forbis  &  Forbis,  in  Butte,  and  continued  his  tech- 
nical reading  until  1895,  when  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  the  state  and  federal  courts.  He  has 
since  been  engaged  in  active  legal  practice  in 
Butte  and  has  gained  a  valuable  clientage,  being 
known  as  a  safe  and  conservative  counseler  and 
a  discriminating  and  capable  advocate.  Mr.  Parr, 
while  a  strong  Republican,  has  not  entered  ac- 
tively into  politics.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Woodmen  of  the  World  and  the  Mod- 
ern Woodmen  of  America,  in  both  of  which  he  has 
held  official  preferment.  On  July  i,  1890,  Mr. 
Parr  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Olive  May 
Sweet,  who  was  born  in  Alder  gulch,  the  site 
of  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  the  daughter  of  Oliver 
Sweet,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parr  have  one  child,  Chadwick  G.  Parr,  born 
on  March  7,  1893. 


the  promise  of  greater  opportunity  and  better 
rewards  for  his  labor  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
states.  In  doing  so,  he  made  no  halt  on  the  At- 
lantic slope,  but  came  at  once  to  Montana,  locating 
in  the  neighborhood  of  his  present  home,  and  en- 
gaged in  freighting  with  provisions  from  Utah  to 
Montana.  After  a  few  months  of  this  work,  he 
settled  on  the  ranch  of  160  acres  which  he  now 
owns  near  Stuart,  and  which  he  has  brought  under 
cultivation  to  such  a  degree  that  it  yields  him 
annually  large  crops  of  hay,  and  furnishes  prov- 
ender for  large  herds  of  cattle,  which  he  has  con- 
tinually on  it.  At  this  writing  (1902)  he  has  more 
than  100  head,  and  expects  to  increase  the  num- 
ber steadily.  In  addition  to  his  ranch,  Mr.  Par- 
rott  has  extensive  interests  in  mining  properties 
and  owns  valuable  business  houses  and  other  real 
estate  in  Anaconda,  among  them  the  Parrott 
block. 

In  politics  he  is,  like  his  brother,  an  ardent 
Republican,  and  has  firm  faith  in  the  principles  of 
his  party  and  abiding  interest  in  its  welfare.  He 
has  not,  however,  sought  any  of  its  honors  or 
emoluments.  His  business  occupies  the  most  of 
his  time  and  satisfies  his  aspirations. 


GEORGE  PARROTT  is  a  brother  of  William, 
and  is  also  a  substantial  farmer,  ranchman 
and  real  estate  owner.  He  was  born  and  reared 
in  England,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after  he 
grew  to  manhood  followed  the  vocation  of  farm- 
ing there.     In  1869,  however,  he  was  induced  by 


BULLASS  PARROTT,  another  brother  of  Wil- 
liam, and  a  brother  of  George,  who  was  also 
born  and  reared  in  England,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  shipbuilding  business  over  there,  and  who  left 
his  native  land  and  emigrated  to  America,  was 
cut  down  in  the  midst  of  a  useful  and  prosperous 
career  by  a  cowardly  and  dastardly  crime.  He  ar- 
rived in  Montana  in  1872,  and  began  operations 
near  Stuart  as  a  farmer  and  cattleraiser,  steadily 
increasing  his  holdings  and  the  profits  of  his  busi- 
ness, until  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  real 
estate  and  other  wealth.  On  his  ranch  he  kept  a 
small  store  and  house  of  entertainment;  and  here 
on  the  evening  of  September  5,  1900,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  robbers  and  strangled  to  death.  The 
criminals  got  away  with  what  money  he  had  at 
hand,  and  left  his  dead  body  unattended  in  the 
store.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  owned  a  mine 
in  Butte,  and  other  property  of  value.  In  politics 
while  he  lived  he  was  a  Republican,  but  not  an 
active  worker  in  the  councils  of  the  party.  He 
was,  however,  universally  esteemed  for  his  sterling 
Gualities  and  his  obliging  disposition. 
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n  HARLES  SUMNER  PASSMORE.— In  his 
v^  origin,  his  family  history,  the  extent  and  variety 
of  his  work  at  dififerent  places  and  the  substantial 
business  results  he  has  achieved,  Charles  Sumner 
Fassmore,  of  Butte,  presents  to  the  biographer  a 
theme  replete  with  interest.  He  was  born  in  Cecil 
county,  Md.,  on  July  ii,  1858,  a  son  of  Ellis 
Pusey  and  Mary  E.  (Lincoln)  Passmore,  natives 
of  Chester  county,  Pa.,  of  good  old  Quaker  stock, 
whose  children  have  a  birthright  in  the  old  William 
Penn  church,  which  Mr.  Passmore  jealously  re- 
tains. His  father  was  a  prosperous  dairy  farmer  in 
Maryland  for  many  years,  but  after  the  death 
of  his  wife  at  Rising  Sun  in  that  state 
in  1889,  he  retired  from  business  and  is 
now  living  at  Westchester,  Pa.  The  Pass- 
mores  came  originally  from  Normandy  in  the  tri- 
umphal expedition  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
settled  in  Berkshire,  England,  whence  they  emi- 
grated to  America  in  171 7  and  have  been  here, 
as  they  were  in  France  and  England,  people  of 
consequence.  The  maternal  grandmother  of  Mr. 
Passmore  is  an  aunt  of  Hon.  Wayne  MacVeagh, 
United  States  attorney-general  under  President 
Garfield,  and  one  of  his  brothers  is  vice-president 
of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia,  an  or- 
ganization of  power  and  influence  in  local  politics. 
He  is  also  manager  for  L  M.  Parr  &  Sons,  the 
heaviest  grain  shippers  in  the  city,  having  ascended 
to  this  position  from  a  service  bringing  the  meager 
salary  of  two  dollars  per  week. 

Mr.  Passmore  was  reared  on  his  father's  farm 
and  received  his  education  from  private  instructors, 
the  public  schools  and  the  Friends'  Academy  at 
Rising  Sun.  After  finishing  the  course  at  that  in- 
stitution, he  taught  public  schools  to  earn  money 
to  pay  for  a  course  at  the  Millersville  (Pa.)  Nor- 
mal School.  In  1880  he  secured  a  position  in 
Philadelphia  in  a  wholesale  cracker  house,  leaving 
this  soon  after  for  a  better  one  at  the  Marine 
Exchange.  He  next  went  to  New  Jersey  and  took 
charge  of  extensive  improvements  at  what  is  now 
Lake  Como,  a  fine  coast  town  and  summer  resort, 
then  only  a  rugged  and  undeveloped  possibility. 
He  laid  out  and  graded  streets,  arranged  for  sewer- 
age, etc.,  superintending  about  thirty-five  men. 
After  a  year's  labor  at  Lake  Como  he  removed  to 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  in  1883,  and  was  here  joined 
by  Walter  Brown,  a  former  schoolmate,  and  at 
Page,  about  fifty-four  miles  distant  from  Fargo,  on 
a  branch  of  the  Great  NorfTthcrn  Railroad  they 
bought   lots,    erected    buildings,   engaged   in    mer- 


chandising, and  operated  with  great  success  for 
four  years.  During  this  time  Mr.  Passmore  met 
the  lady  who  is  now  his  wife,  and  after  their  mar- 
riage he  sold  his  interests  to  his  partner.  He  ar- 
rived at  Page  with  less  than  $100  and  left  with 
more  than  $4,500.  Returning  east  he  bought  an 
interest  in  a  hardware  and  roofing  business  at  Salem, 
Ohio,  where  his  brother  John  was  living.  He 
remained  there  two  years  and  a  half,  sold  out  and 
came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Butte  in  September, 
1889.  Here  he  purchased  the  interest  of  S.  V. 
Kemper  in  the  real  estate  firm  of  Kemper  &  Jeffries, 
the  firm  becoming  Passmore  &  Jeffries,  and 
seven  months  later  he  bought  out  Mr.  Jeffries. 
From  this  time  excepting  short  periods  of  part- 
nership, he  has  conducted  the  business  alone  as 
Passmore  &  Co.  In  this  business  he  has  been  very 
successful,  but  before  engaging  in  it  he  had  re- 
verses. He  arrived  in  Butte  with  only  $10  in 
money  and  borrowed  $100  to  make  his  first 
payment  on  the  business.  But  the  opportunities 
were  excellent.  He  reached  Butte  just  after  a  dis- 
astrous fire  had  destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  city, 
and  by  close  attention  to  his  work,  giving  it  fully 
seventeen  hours  a  day  for  several  years,  he  reaped  ? 
golden  harvest  and  firmly  established  himself  on 
solid  ground.  He  believed  in  the  future  of  Butte 
and  invested  every  available  dollar  he  had  in  real 
estate,  and  his  present  fiscal  condition  is  unanswer- 
able proof  of  his  wisdom. 

In  addition  to  dealing  in  real  estate  and  making 
loans,  Mr.  Passmore  does  an  extensive  architectural 
business,  employing  accomplished  architects  as  his 
assistants.  One  of  these,  George  E.  Snell,  of  con- 
siderable local  eminence,  has  been  with  him  seven 
years.  Mr.  Passmore  also  reaps  handsome 
returns  from  a  good  fidelity  insurance  busi- 
ness. He  represents  the  American  Bonding 
and  Trust  Company,  and  the  Maryland  Casu- 
alty Company,  both  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and 
two  of  the  largest  and  strongest  companies 
ir  the  country,  which  carry  every  feature  of  the 
liability  and  surety  business.  He  also  represents 
the  Patent  Title  and  Guaranty  Company,  of  New 
York,  the  only  organization  in  the  LTnited  States 
which  guarantees  on  patents.  He  also  inaugurated 
in  Butte  the  plan  of  building  on  installments,  and  he 
has  been  a  leading  factor  in  developing  this  method 
of  making  homes,  which  has  been  an  extensive  and 
important  part  of  his  business  for  the  last  seven 
years.  A  conspicuous  item  of  Mr.  Passmore's 
real  estate  holdings  in  Butte  is  in  the  Maryland 
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Block,  at  23  West  Quartz  street,  a  three  story  and 
basement  modern  building  which,  he  erected  in 
1898.  He  has  also  many  residence  properties  which 
he  built  for  renting  purposes,  in  different  portions 
of  the  city,  and  owns  a  fine  ranch  of  400  acres 
up  the  canyon  south  of  the  city,  to  which  he  has 
recently  acquired  patents.  He  has  always  been  a 
Republican,  but  takes  no  active  share  in  party 
work,  and  has  no  aspirations  for  official  station, 
being  strictly  a  business  man  and  seeking  no  prefer- 
ment outside  his  work.  He  has  been  an  ardent 
temperance  worker  for  years  and  is  now  grand 
chief  templar  of  the  state.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
international  convention  of  the  organization  which 
met  at  Toronto,  Canada,  in  1899,  and  to  the  semi- 
centennial reunion  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in  August,  1901. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Royal  Arcanum,  and 
is  the  present  deputy  supreme  regent  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Passmore  married  at  Andover,  Mass.,  on  De- 
cember 8,  1887,  Miss  Susie  M.  Came,  whom  he  met 
in  North  Dakota.  She  was  born  near  Portland, 
Maine,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  F.  (Blair) 
Came,  natives  of  Scotland,  who  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica while  they  were  young  and  married  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Came  died  in  Maine  when  i\Irs. 
Passmore  was  of  tender  age,  and  Mrs.  Came 
makes  her  home  with  her  daughter  in  Butte.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Passmore  have  four  children,  Blair  S., 
Paul  B.,  Linnie  E.  and  Abigail.  They  are  all 
active  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 


T  OHN  W.  PASSMORE.— It  is  as  true  in  human 
J  as  in  any  other  form  of  animal  life  that  "blood 
will  tell."  There  are  families  so  strong  in  their 
original  force  that  the  strain  is  recognizable  wher- 
ever it  appears,  and  amid  any  circumstances  its 
products  dominate  conditions  and  take  leading  po- 
sitions among  their  fellows  by  inborn  and  legitimate 
sovereignty.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the  old 
Quaker  Passmore  family  of  Pennsylvania.  Its 
scions  have  thriven  and  flourished  on  many  soils, 
and  have  always  exhibited  the  forceful  and  con- 
trolling spirit  of  their  ancestry.  John  W.  Passmore 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  born  at  Rising 
Sun,  in  Cecil  county,  Md.,  in  1848.  His  father, 
Ellis  P.  Passmore,  a  native  of  Chester  county, 
Pa.,  descended  from  one  of  William  Penn's  colon- 
ists when  he  settled  in  America  and  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  mighty  commonwealth  which  bears  his 
name. 


Ellis  Passmore  removed  to  Maryland  in  1848, 
and  there  married  Mary  E.  Lincoln,  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  John  Lincoln,  a  prosperous  cabinetmaker  and 
large  farmer  of  that  state,  also  a  Quaker,  a  relative 
of  the  martyred  president  of  1865,  and  the  father  of 
eleven  children,  all  of  whom  he  reared  to  maturity. 
Mrs.  Passmore  died  at  her  Maryland  home  in  1889, 
since  which  time  her  husband  has  lived  a  retired 
life  at  West  Chester,  Pa.  He  long  carried  on 
very  successfully  dairy  farming  on  a  large  scale  in 
Maryland.  His  grandfather  Passmore  was  a  rich 
iron  manufacturer,  the  owner  of  Pleasant  Garden 
Forge,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  gave  his  children  every 
advantage  in  their  education.  He  died  just  as 
his  sons  were  finishing  their  collegiate  courses,  and 
by  some  means  a  brother-in-law  secured  the  es- 
tate. His  son,  grandfather  of  John  W.,  was  a 
carpenter,  having  learned  his  trade  as  a  means  of 
development  and  for  the  gratification  of  his  taste. 
But  he  gave  his  attention  to  farming  and  public 
affairs,  and  rose  to  local  eminence  in  politics. 

John  W.  Passmore  was  the  eldest  of  the  eight 
children  of  Ellis  and  Mary  (Lincoln)  Passmore. 
He  attended  the  schools  of  his  native  county  until 
he  was  eighteen  years  old,  and  then  took  a  course  in 
Chantilly  Academy,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1869.  He  taught  in  the  public  schools  for  two 
years,  thus  gaining  the  admirable  training  teaching 
gives  a  young  man,  and  then,  for  physical  im- 
provement as  well  as  the  profit  it  might  bring, 
conducted  a  farm  on  shares  for  a  year.  In  the 
fall  of  1873  he  started  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a  mer- 
cantile business  which  he  continued  there  and  at 
Rising  Sun,  Md.,  until  the  spring  of  1881.  Then 
he  sold  it  and  removed  to  Salem,  Ohio,  as  the 
western  representative  of  the  Warring  Fertilizer 
Company,  in  whose  service  he  remained  ten  years. 
In  the  fall  of  1891  he  came  to  Butte  and  went  into 
the  real  estate  business  with  his  brother,  Charles 
Sumner  Passmore,  a  sketch  of  whom  appears  on 
another  page  of  this  work.  Subsequently  he  was 
with  the  Standard  Publishing  Company  for  two 
years,  and  then,  in  1897,  started  for  himself  a 
wholesale  paper  business,  conducting  the  only 
strictly  wholesale  paper  house  in  the  state.  His 
success  in  this  venture  has  surpassed  his  expecta- 
tions. He  has  built  up  a  large  trade  which  is  con- 
tinually augmenting  in  volume  and  in  profit. 

Mr.  Passmore  was  married  December  23,  1869, 
to  Miss  Alice  Martindale,  a  native  of  Bucks  county. 
Pa.  They  have  had  eight  children,  but  only  five 
are  living,  Elma,  now  Mrs.  A.  A.  McMullin;  Ed- 
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ward  S.,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Passmore 
Paper  Company;  Ellis  P.,  Jr.,  proprietor  of  the 
Citizens  Coal  Company,  of  Butte;  and  Alice  and 
Dorothy,  who  are  still  in  school.  Of  the  fraternal 
orders  Mr.  Passmore  belongs  only  to  the  Masonic, 
being  a  member  of  a  lodge  in  Salem,  Ohio.  In 
religious  affiliation,  although  raised  a  Friend,  he 
is  now  a  Presbyterian,  having  joined  this  denom- 
ination in  Butte.  He  is  an  elder  in  the  church  and 
much  interested  in  its  Sunday  school  work,  and 
is  an  active  member  of  the  State  Sunday  School 
Association.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  and 
has  accepted  office  at  the  hands  of  his  party.  In 
Salem,  Ohio,  he  was  elected  to  the  city  council, 
and  in  Maryland,  at  a  time  when  his  county  was 
hopelessly  Democratic,  he  was  one  of  two  successful 
Republican  candidates,  being  elected  county  sur- 
veyor. Mr.  Passmore  has  lived  a  full  decade  of 
his  life  in  Butte,  and  by  his  strict  integrity,  pro- 
gressive spirit,  devotion  to  the  general  welfare  of 
the  city,  and  genial  disposition,  he  has  won  universal 
approbation  and  esteem. 


ODELL  W.  McCONNELL.— Among  the  able 
and  representative  members  of  the  bar  of 
Alontana  is  the  junior  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
McConnell  &  McConnell,  of  Helena,  Odell  ^^^ 
McConnell,  who  has  the  distinction  of  being  the 
present  countv  attorney  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  coun- 
ty, where  he  has  won  reputation  through  his  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  principles  of  jurisprudence 
and  as  an  advocate  of  distinctive  ability.  He  is  a 
native  of  Tennessee,  and  he  was  born  on  Independ- 
ence day,  July  4,  1868,  the  son  of  Judge  N.  W.  Mc- 
Connell. (See  biographical  sketch  elsewhere  in  this 
volume.)  He  received  excellent  educational  ad- 
vantages, attending  the  public  schools,  the  ]\Ia- 
sonic  Academy  at  Hartsville,  and  \'anderbilt 
University,  at  Nashville,  where  he  completed  the 
literary  course,  graduating  in  1890,  with  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  arts.  During  his  senior  year  in 
the  university,  in  addition  to  keeping  up  his  curric- 
ulum studies,  he  took  up  the  work  of  the  junior 
year  in  the  law  department,  and  in  1891  completed 
his  technical  studies,  graduating  in  June  with  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  laws.  This  dual  work- 
shows  unequivocally  that  the  young  barrister  was 
an  indefatigable  student,  while  his  keen  powers  of 
analysis  and  assimilation  enabled  him  to  make 
sure  and  rapid  progress. 


Immediately  after  his  graduation  from  the  law 
school  Mr.  McConnell  came  to  Helena  and  was 
here  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Montana  in  the  same 
month  that  witnessed  his  graduation.  He  at  once 
entered  upon  the  active  practice  of  law  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  McConnell  &  Clayberg,  the 
senior  member  being  Judge  McConnell,  his  father. 
Later  the  firm  was  McConnell,  Gunn  &  McCon- 
nell, this  professional  alliance  obtaining  until  1896, 
when  the  present  firm  of  AlcConnell  &  AlcConnell 
was  formed  by  the  father  and  son.  In  1898  the 
Democratic  party  placed  Odell  as  its  candidate  for 
prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county,  and  he  was 
duly  elected  to  this  important  office,  of  which  he 
has  since  been  the  incumbent.  He  has  given  the 
strongest  allegiance  to  the  political  party  of  his 
choice,  and  has  been  an  active  worker,  having  not 
only  taken  the  stump  through  the  state  in  favor  of 
making  Helena  the  capital  city,  but  also  delivering 
many  effective  addresses  in  favor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic cause  in  the  state  in  1896,  while  in  1898  he 
made  a  similar  campaign  in  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county. 

Mr.  McConnell  is  identified  with  numerous  so- 
cial and  fraternal  organizations,  among  which  may 
be  named:  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
Knights  of  Pythias,  Woodmen  of  the  World,  An- 
cient Order  of  L^nited  Workmen  and  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Pyramids.  In  1891  Mr.  McConnell  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Annie  Seay,  who  was 
born  in  Tennessee,  the  daughter  of  Chancellor 
George  E.  Seay,  who  presided  on  the  bench  of  the 
chancery  court  of  Tennessee  for  sixteen  years. 
]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  McConnell  have  two  children,  Clara 
E.  and  Odell  Seay.  Although  Mr.  McConnell  is 
one  of  the  younger  members  of  the  bar  of  the 
state,  his  reputation  is  one  of  which  many  an  older 
barrister  might  well  be  proud. 


DAVID  D.  PATTEE.— A  descendant  of  an  old 
Welsh  family,  long  locally  distinguished  in 
the  annals  of  that  country  for  force  of  character, 
originality  of  mental  operations  and  superiority  to 
circumstances,  but  himself  bom  at  Cassbum,  Can- 
ada, February  21,  1836,  of  a  branch  of  the  family 
which  had  come  to  America  and  settled  in  Maine 
in  the  early  days  of  its  history  and  afterward  re- 
moved across  the  line  into  the  Dominion,  David  D. 
Pattee,  of  Bozeman,  exhibits  in  his  character  and 
record  all  of  the  admirable  traits  of  his  ancestry, 
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improved  by  the  broader  cultivation  which  comes 
from  travel  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  men. 
His  grandfather  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  province  in  which  he  lived,  represent- 
ing one  of  its  most  intelligent  constituencies  for 
a  number  of  years  in  the  provincial  parliament,  and 
being  otherwise  a  representative  man  of  command- 
ing influence  in  his  locality.  His  father,  John 
Pattee,  also  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  local  affairs. 
He  was  educated  at  the  State  University  at  Bur- 
lington, Vt.,  and  after  his  graduation  returned  to 
the  homestead  and  followed  the  quiet  pursuit  of 
farming  in  an  advanced  way  until  the  voice  of  his 
countrymen  called  him  into  public  life  as  county 
clerk,  a  capacity  in  which  he  served  them  well  for 
twenty  years  or  more.  He  also  was  a  native  of 
Cassburn,  as  was  his  wife,  Eliza  Ann  (Daggett) 
Pattee. 

Mr.  Pattee  attended  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  later  spent  two  years  at  an  ex- 
cellent academy  at  Coburg.  When  he  left  the 
academy  he  went  back  to  the  farm  and  remained 
there  until  1864.  At  that  time  he  determined  to  go 
west,  and  started  for  Minnesota;  but  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Wisconsin  he  was  told  of  the  intention  of 
some  of  his  friends  to  go  to  Montana,  and  he 
decided  to  push  on  and  join  them.  At  St.  Paul 
he  met  a  number  of  persons  from  the  eastern  states 
who  were  making  up  a  train  for  the  mountain  ter- 
ritory, and  purchasing  a  team  he  became  one  of 
the  party.  They  came  west  under  the  care  of  Gen. 
Sibley  who  was  coming  through  with  5,000  mounted 
troops.  They  therefore  escaped  all  trouble  with 
Indians  and  fared  better  in  many  ways  than  emi- 
grant trains  did  generally.  Their  route  was  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  then  to  Fort  Union,  now 
Buford,  in  North  Dakota,  and  on  to  Last  Chance, 
v/"hich  then  consisted  of  only  two  or  three  cabins 
:n  the  way  of  habitations.  Here  they  arrived  Oc- 
tober 9,  1864,  and  after  a  short  rest  Mr.  Pattee 
made  a  trip  to  Frenchtown  and  brought  back  a  load 
of  flour  which  he  sold  at  $28  a  sack.  Later  he  re- 
turned to  Frenchtown,  sold  his  outfit,  and  went  to 
Virginia  City,  where  he  remained  three  months 
prospecting.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he  joined  in 
a  stampede  to  Helena,  and  put  in  a  few  months 
mining  there.  From  there  he  went  to  Nelson 
gulch  for  three  months,  and  then  to  Blackfoot  City, 
where  he  engaged  in  storekeeping  for  several 
months,  but  returned  to  Helena  and  spent  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  he  went  to  Bear  gulch  and 
mined  during  the  summer,  again  returning  to 
Helena  for  the  winter.    After  spending  two  or  three 


years  in  Butte,  Deer  Lodge,  Pioneer  City  and  other 
places-^mining,  merchandising,  prospecting  and 
carrying  on  other  business — he  made  a  visit  to  his 
old  Canadian  home  and  spent  the  winter.  He  came 
west  again  in  the  spring  of  1870  and  located  at 
Hocker  City,  where  he  worked  at  mining  during 
the  season,  spending  the  winter  at  Deer  Lodge. 
In  January,  1871,  he  crossed  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
mountains  on  his  way  to  Walla- Walla.  In  going 
over  Lake  Pend  d'Oreille  on  this  trip  he  narrowly 
escaped  losing  his  life.  The  lake  was  so  stormy  that 
the  boat  was  not  able  to  make  more  than  two  miles 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  accomplished  that  with 
difficulty.  As  soon  as  the  party  reached  a  mail 
station  they  left  their  horses  and  joined  the  mail 
train.  From  Walla  Walla  they  went  up  the  Ya- 
kima river  and  purchased  a  flock  of  sheep,  which 
they  drove  back  to  Montana  and  sold  at  Deer 
Lodge.  The  trip  had  been  a  hard  one  and  the 
profits  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  induce  another 
of  the  same  kind.  Mr.  Pattee  therefore  bought  a 
ranch  and  a  herd  of  cattle  on  Willow  creek,  and  oc- 
cupied himself  in  ranching  for  about  five  years. 
He  was  successful  at  the  business,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  five  3^ears  went  to  Pony  and  spent  the  next 
two  years  in  merchandising  at  that  place,  and  the 
following  twelve  in  the  same  business  at  Three 
Forks.  His  next,  venture  was  at  Great  Falls, 
where  he  only  remained  four  years,  selling  out  and 
rtmoving  to  Bozeman  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
his  brother  John  in  an  extensive  hardware  business, 
which  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  alone  on  account 
of  failing  health.  He  had  come  to  Montana  in 
1879.  and  for  a  number  of  years  engaged  in  ranch- 
ing and  cattleraising  in  Gallatin  valley;  then  sold 
out  and  opened  the  hardware  store  in  Bozeman. 
His  health  failed  and  continually  grew  worse  until 
1899,  when  he  sold  his  business,  and  on  March 
22,  1901,  quietly  passed  away  universally  respected. 
After  his  death  Mr.  Pattee  concluded  to  make 
Bozeman  his  home,  and  settled  on  his  brother's 
homestead,  about  two  miles  from  the  city.  He  was 
married  November  28,  1872,  to  Miss  Nancy  A. 
Handley,  daughter  of  Michael  Handley,  who  re- 
moved from  Wisconsin  to  Montana,  locating  on 
Willow  creek  a  number  of  years  ago.  They  have 
four  children :  John  D.,  who  is  ranching  near  Great 
Falls:  Mary  E.,  Charles  D.  and  Paul  D.,  who 
are  all  at  home.  Mr.  Pattee  served  as  county  com- 
missioner in  Madison  county,  and  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  school  board  almost  everywhere  he  has 
lived.  He  is  recognized  as  a  leading  man  and  is 
highly  esteemed. 
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DAVID  PATTERSON.— It  has  been  frequently 
noted  that  Montana  with  its  beautiful  climate, 
its  picturesque  scenery  and  its  manifold  induce- 
ments for  industrial  pursuits,  maintains  a  srong 
hold  on  those  who  have  ever  tarried  for  any 
length  of  time  within  her  borders,  and  this  fact  is 
signally  emphasized  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Patterson, 
who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state  but 
severed  his  allegiance  for  a  term  of  years,  only  to 
come  again  to  this  section  of  the  Union  and  resume 
his  identification  with  the  great  ranching  industry  of 
the  commonwealth.  The  scenes  and  incidents  of  the 
early  days  are  well  established  in  his  memory,  and 
he  also  has  full  appreciation  of  the  ultimate  values 
which  have  come  through  development  and  prog- 
ress, while  he  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  as  one  of 
the  representative  farmers  and  honored  pioneers  of 
Gallatin  county.  Mr.  Patterson  was  born  in  Lick- 
ing county,  Ohio,  on  August  12,  1828,  and  is  a 
scion  of  old  Colonial  stock.  His  parents  were 
Jesse  and  Frances  (Drake)  Patterson,  the  former 
of  whom  was  born  in  Allegheny  county,  Pa.,  and 
the  latter  in  Licking  county,  Ohio,  where  their  mar- 
riage was  solemnized.  The  paternal  grandfather, 
John  Patterson,  was  born  in  Scotland,  whence  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  America  in  the  Colonial 
epoch,  the  latter  being  an  active  participant  in  the 
Revolution  as  a  Continental  soldier.  Jesse  Patter- 
son inherited  the  deep  patriotism  of  his  ancestor 
and  gave  valiant  service  in  the  second  war  with 
the  mother  country,  that  of  181 2.  He  received  his 
honorable  discharge  in  what  is  now  the  capital 
city  of  Ohio,  and  this  led  to  his  locating  in  the 
buckeye  state.  He  engaged  in  agriculture  in  Lick- 
ing county  until  1845,  when  he  removed  to  Illinois, 
locating  near  the  Wisconsin  line.  After  two  years 
he  moved  into  the  Badger  state,  where  he  was 
identified  with  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death. 
His  wife  died  in  the  same  state,  they  having  become 
the  parents  of  eight  children,  of  whom  three  are 
living. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Ohio  David  Patterson 
received  his  early  educational  discipline,  this  prov- 
ing an  adequate  basis  for  the  broad  fund  of 
knowledge  which  he  has  since  attained  by  per- 
sonal application  and  by  long  years  of  identification 
with  the  practical  affairs  of  life.  He  remained  at 
the  parental  home  until  1852,  when  he  married, 
established  a  home  of  his  own,  and  was  engaged  in 
farming  in  Wisconsin  until  1854,  when  he  removed 
to  Iowa,  where  he  secured  a  fine  farm  and  con- 
tinued in  the  same  vocation  until   1864.     Leaving 


his  family  on  the  Iowa  homestead,  in  that  year  he 
started  on  the  overland  trip  to  Montana,  making  the 
journey  with  an  ox  team  and  being  a  member  of  a 
quite  large  company  of  emigrants  who  thus  trailed 
their  way  slowly  through  the  long  road  to  their 
destination  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
On  the  Powder  river  they  had  a  briish  with  the 
Cheyenne  Indians,  two  of  the  company  being  killed, 
while  the  attacking  savages  lost  ten  of  their  num- 
ber, being  eventually  repulsed.  The  train  was  cap- 
tained by  Abner  Townsend,  who  commanded  with 
discretion  and  ability.  They  came  up  the  North 
Platte  river  and  thence  by  the  Bridger  cutofif  to 
Virginia  City,  where  they  arrived  on  September 
9,  1864.  There  Mr.  Patterson  remained  about  three 
months,  after  which  he  went  to  Last  Chance  gulch, 
then  the  most  notable  placer  camp  in  the 
territory.  The  following  spring  he  went  to  the 
Blackfeet  diggings,  where  he  engaged  in  mining 
with  fair  success,  eventually  disposing  of  his  claim 
and  proceeding  by  the  old  Mullan  military  road  to 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  thence  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and 
then  by  stage  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  embarked 
on  a  vessel  bound  for  New  York,  taking  the  Pan- 
ama route.  From  the  national  metropolis  he  re- 
turned to  Iowa,  and  there  conducted  farming  and 
stockraising  until  1885,  with  the  exception  of  three 
years  which  he  passed  in  Louisiana, 

In  1885  he  disposed  of  the  Iowa  homestead  and 
returned  to  Montana,  accompanied  by  his  family. 
He  came  to  Gallatin  county,  and  finally  effected 
the  purchase  of  the  June  Saunders  ranch  property, 
located  about  five  miles  south  of  the  village  of 
Manhattan,  which  is  his  postofifice  address.  The 
ranch  comprises  430  acres,  is  practically  all  under 
effective  irrigation  and  equipped  with  excellent  im- 
provements. Here  Mr.  Patterson  has  since  given 
his  attention  principally  to  the  raising  of  oats  and 
barley,  securing  large  annual  yields.  He  is  one  of 
the  honored  and  progressive  citizens  of  the  county, 
taking  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  state  of  his 
adoption  and  commanding  the  respect  of  all.  In 
politics  Mr.  Patterson  accords  an  unfaltering  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  party,  and  while  he  was  a 
resident  of  Iowa  he  served  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
as  school  trustee  and  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  of  Howard  county  for  two 
terms  of  three  years  each.  On  December  31,  1859. 
Mr.  Patterson  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jen- 
nie M.  Edwards,  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
as  was  also  her  father,  Rufus  Edwards,  who  re- 
moved thence  to  Lafavette  countv.  Wis.,  becoming 
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one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  that  state,  where  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  hfe.  The  maiden  name 
of  Mrs.  Patterson's  mother  was  Ruth  Huestis,  and 
she  was  likewise  born  in  the  Empire  state.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edwards  became  the  parents  of  two  daugh- 
ters, Jennie  M.,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Patterson,  and 
Margaret  A.,  who  married  Benjamin  Johnson,  of 
Lafayette  county.  Wis.  Of  the  children  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Patterson  we  enter  brief  record :  Dora  and 
Efifie  May  are  deceased;  David  H.,  a  practicing 
physician,  is  individually  mentioned  in  appending 
paragraphs ;  Ruth  is  the  wife  of  Frederick  Cham- 
berlain, of  Howard  county,  Iowa ;  Rena  is  the  wife 
of  Henry  Perks,  of  Manhattan,  Mont. ;  Clarence,  a 
farmer  near  Belgrade,  Mont. ;  Charles  S.  and  Harry 
C.  are  students  in  the  Chicago  (111.)  Dental  College, 
and  Blanch  W.  and  Jennie  E.,  at  home. 


ative  citizens  of  that  section.  The  Doctor  and  his 
wife  are  prominent  in  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity and  are  held  in  high  esteem. 


DAVID  H.  PATTERSON,  M.  D.— In  the  pre- 
ceding sketch  will  be  found  due  information 
in  regard  to  the  ancestral  history  of  this  able  young 
representative  of  the  medical  profession  in  Mon- 
tana, since  he  is  the  son  of  David  Patterson.  Dr. 
Patterson  is  a  native  of  Riceville,  Iowa,  born  on 
September  9,  1864.  Receiving  his  preliminary  edu- 
cj.tion  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state  he 
attained  manhood  under  the  invigorating  influence 
of  the  homestead  farm.  After  leaving  the  public 
schools  he  continued  his  studies  in  the  Breckenridge 
Institute  at  Decorah,  Iowa,  where  he  was  grad- 
uated in  the  class  of  1886  with  high  standing.  In 
1888  he  matriculated  in  the  Chicago  Homeopathic 
Medical  College,  where  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  technical  study  of  the  science  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  and  in  1891  he  became  a  student  in  Rush 
Medical  College  in  the  same  city,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  institutions  of  the  regular  school  of 
practice  in  the  west.  Here  he  was  graduated  in 
1893,  thoroughly  equipped  for  the  practice  of  his 
ncble  profession.  After  his  graduation  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  Montana,  opening  an  office  in  the 
thriving  village  of  Manhattan,  Gallatin  county, 
where  he  has  built  up  a  fine  practice  of  represent- 
ative character  and  extending  over  a  wide  radius  of 
country.  In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the 
Democratic  party,  but  gi^^es  no  active  attention  to 
political  affairs.  On  November  24,  1896,  Dr.  Pat- 
terson was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Catherine 
Weaver,  who  was  born  in  Riceville,  Iowa,  the 
daughter  of  George  Weaver,  one  of  the  represent- 


JESSE  PATTERSON  came  to  Montana  within 
the  early  pioneer  epoch,  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  industrial  activities  of  territory 
and  state  and  is  today  one  of  the  representative 
citizens  of  Jeft'erson  county,  where  he  is  extensively 
engaged  m  stockgrowing.  Mr.  Patterson  was  born 
in  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  on  February  7,  1837,  the 
son  of  Jesse  and  Frances  (Drake)  Patterson,  na- 
tives of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  Joseph  Patterson,  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania, of  Scotch-Irish  lineage  and  in  an  early 
day  removed  to  Ohio,  where  he  died  about  1835. 
Ihe  maternal  grandparents  were  David  and  Mary 
(Mehlig)  Drake,  likewise  bom  in  Pennsylvania. 
Jesse  Patterson,  Sr.,  was  engaged  in  agriculture 
in  Ohio  until  1846,  when  he  removed  to  Lafayette 
county,  Wis.,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  voca- 
tion until  his  death,  in  March,  1855,  his  widow  sur- 
viving until  October,  1869.  Thy  had  five  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

Jesse  Patterson,  Jr.,  remained  on  the  homestead 
until  1867,  receiving  educational  advantages  in  the 
public  schools,  and  then  went  to  Howard  county, 
Iowa,  and  engaged  in  farming  until  1864.  He 
started  for  Montana  on  April  20,  1864,  going  up 
the  Platte  valley  and  by  the  Bozeman  cutoff,  the 
train  having  450  persons  and  more  than  150  teams. 
It  was  a  union  of  two  trains  which  met  on  the 
Dry  fork  of  the  Powder  river  and  there  organized 
with  Abraham  Townsend  as  captain  of  the  outfit. 
At  the  main  Powder  river  the  train  was  attacked 
by  about  300  Cheyenne  Indians,  the  repulsing  bat- 
tle continuing  all  day,  entailing  the  loss  of  four  men, 
while  the  estimated  Indian  loss  was  twelve  killed, 
and  the  train  was  not  again  molested.  It  arrived 
at  Virginia  City  on  August  10,  1864. 

Mr.  Patterson  in  a  few  days  went  to  Summit, 
where  he  passed  the  winter,  and  in  the  spring,  with 
others,  he  went  to  the  Blackfoot  district,  where  they 
discovered  Carpenter  Bar  diggings,  which  gave  ex- 
cellent returns.  At  the  close  of  the  summer  they 
disposed  of  the  property  and  Mr.  Patterson  started 
with  his  family  for  California,  making  the  trip 
with  pack  animals  and  having  a  pleasant  journey. 
The  next  spring  he  purchased  a  stock  of  mer- 
chandise, returned  to  Montana,  and  opened  a  store 
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in  Jefferson  City,  where  he  was  in  business  for 
one  year,  when  he  erected  a  saw  mill  and  en- 
gaged in  lumbering,  being  associated  with  Philip 
Sheehan  until  1884,  when  Mr.  Patterson  sold  his 
interests,  and  located, in  Boulder  valley,  where  he 
purchased  the  Jeffries  ranch,  and  here  he  is  now 
extensively  engaged  in  stockraising,  having  added 
to  his  ranch  until  he  has  360  acres.  He  usually 
winters  about  400  head  of  cattle  and  a  number  of 
horses,  and  his  place  is  one  of  the  valuable  stock 
ranches  of  the  county.  He  still  retains  valuable 
mining  interests,  and  is  president  of  the  company 
operating  the  Hoosier  Boy  mine,  eight  miles  south 
of  Boulder,  a  valuable  property.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  bank  at  Boulder,  a  solid 
financial  institution  of  which  he  has  been  vice- 
president  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Patterson  is  loyal  to  the  Republican  party, 
and  in  1876  was  nominated  for  representative  of 
his  county  in  the  territorial  legislature,  receiving 
a  large  complimentary  vote.  In  1878  he  was 
elected  county  commissioner  and  in  1892  he  was 
again  chosen  to  this  office,  serving  for  four  years. 
He  has  always  maintained  a  deep  interest  in  edu- 
cational affairs,  and  has  long  served  as  a  school 
trustee  and  he  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
He  is  ever  ready  to  lend  his  influence  and  tangible 
aid  to  the  promotion  of  any  worthy  cause.  On 
December  12,  1857,  Mr.  Patterson  wedded  Miss 
Martha  Ellen  Tolley,  a  native  of  Wisconsin,  the 
daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Blackgraves)  Tol- 
ley, both  of  whom  were  born  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Patterson  are  the  parents  of  four  children, 
Mary  Frances,  wife  of  C.  A.  Darlinton,  of  Mad- 
ison county;  AHce  Ellen,  wife  of  P.  H.  Park,  of 
Corbin,  Jefferson  county;  Frederick  Summitt  and 
William  Henrv. 


TAMES  L.  PATTERSON.— One  of  the  repre- 
_!  sentative  citizens  of  Gallatin  county,  and  who 
is  at  the  present  time  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  Mr.  Patterson  may  well 
take  pride  in  tracing  his  lineage,  in  both  the  agnatic 
and  cognatic  lines,  for  it  is  of  distinguished  order 
and  of  long  identification  with  American  history. 
In  the  paternal  line  we  must  turn  back  to  Vir- 
ginia, where  was  cradled  so  much  of  our  national 
history  and  where  true  patrician  life  was  in  evi- 
dence during  the  old  regime.     There  was  bom  his 


ff  ther,  Lewis  Patterson,  and  he  was  the  son  of 
Robert  and  Rhoda  (Witt)  Patterson,  who  be- 
longed to  influential  families  of  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. They  removed  to  Tennessee  about  1805  among 
the  early  pioneers,  and  there  lived  the  residue  of 
their  lives,  each  passing  away  at  the  age  of  about 
eighty-two.  Lewis  Patterson  accompanied  his  par- 
ents to  Tennessee,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  as  an  agriculturist,  dying  on  the  old 
homestead  at  seventy-two  years.  He  married  Miss 
Mary  Pearson,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  where  she 
passed  her  life,  dying  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 
She  was  the  mother  of  thirteen  children,  eight 
are  yet  living,  James  L.  having  been  the  ninth  in 
order  of  birth.  Mary  (Pearson)  Patterson  was  the 
daughter  of  Jacob  Pearson  and  wife,  the  former  of 
whom  was  born  in  Germany,  while  his  wife  was  of 
Scotch  lineage.  The  father  died  in  Iowa,  where  he 
went  in  1844  as  a  government  surveyor,  and  the 
death  of  the  mother  occurred  in  Tennessee. 

On  the  old  homestead  in  Hamilton  county,  Tenn., 
on  March  24,  1843,  was  born  James  L.  Patterson. 
Reared  under  the  invigorating  discipline  of  the 
farm,  his  rudimentary  education  was  received  in  the 
home  district  school  and  this  was  supplemented  by 
study  in  a  local  academy.  About  the  time  that  he 
left  the  academy  the  dark  cloud  of  civil  war  ob- 
scured the  national  horizon,  and  Mr.  Patterson,  be- 
ing loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  south  and  to  the  insti- 
tutions under  whose  influence  he  has  been  reared, 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  Confederate  army  as  a 
member  of  a  company  commanded  by  Capt.  W.  S. 
Greer,  which  was  assigned  to  the  First  Tennessee 
Cavalry,  J.  E.  Carter,  colonel.  He  remained  in  the 
service  for  four  years,  and,  save  the  few  weeks 
he  was  incapacitated  by  typhoid  fever  at  his  home, 
he  was  ready  for  duty  every  day,  though  for  the 
last  fourteen  months  he  was  a  prisoner,  first  at 
Rock  Island,  111.,  afterward  being  sent  to  Richmond, 
Va.,  on  a  parole,  and  there  he  was  in  the  parole 
camp  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Peace  returning  he  started  for  his  home  and 
there  arrived  on  June  23^  1865.  Soon  afterward  he 
went  to  Chattanooga,  where  for  a  short  time  he 
held  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  establishment,  but 
soon  became  a  partner  by  purchasing  an  interest, 
and  the  enterprise  was  conducted  as  W.  C.  Thatcher 
f.-  Co.,  until  1870,  when  Mr.  Patterson  withdrew, 
disposed  of  his  interests  and  removed  to  Alabama 
for  about  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  putting  a 
farm  which  he  there  owned  in  proper  order  for 
sale,  finally  disposing  of  the  property  to  good  ad- 
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vantage.  He  then,  in  1872,  removed  to  Missouri, 
locating  in  Springfield,  where  his  brother  John  A. 
had  previously  taken  up  his  residence,  and  there 
tor  five  months  Mr.  Patterson  was  deputy  clerk  of 
the  district  court.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time 
noted  he  started  for  Montana,  coming  by  way  of 
the  Union  Pacific  to  Corinne,  Utah,  and  overland 
from  there  to  Bozeman,  where  he  arrived  on  July 
23,  1872,  and  entered  the  employ  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Nimrod  Ford,  who  held  the  government  con- 
tract to  supply  meat  to  Fort  Ellis. 

In  1873  Mr.  Patterson  took  up  his  location  on 
a  tract  of  160  acres  of  fine  land  in  the  Gallatin 
valley,  which  he  purchased  in  1875.  It  is  located 
three  and  one-half  miles  southwest  of  Bozeman. 
and  here  he  has  since  been  prominently  and  suc- 
cessfully identified  with  agricultural  interests.  He 
now  owns  a  farm  of  880  acres,  with  the  best  of  im- 
provements, including  a  commodious  and  attractive 
residence.  The  family  pass  the  winter  seasons  in 
the  city  of  Bozeman,  and  during  the  summer  they 
usually  are  at  the  country  estate,  to  whose  super- 
vision Mr.  Patterson's  personal  attention  is  given. 
Mr.  Patterson  has  always  been  a  stanch  advocate 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  an  active  and  efficient 
worker  in  its  cause.  In  1888  he  was  elected  county 
treasurer  of  Gallatin  county,-  and  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Bozeman  and  continued  in  the  capable 
and  discriminating  administration  of  the  county's 
finances  until  the  expiration  of  his  four-years  term 
in  1893,  when  he  returned  to  his  farm.  In  1896 
he  was  elected  county  commissioner,  and  upon  the 
assembling  of  the  board  was  made  its  chairman 
or  president,  in  which  capacity  he  has  since  served. 
being  recognized  as  a  careful  and  conservative  of- 
ficial and  one  in  whose  hands  the  interests  of  the 
county  are  safely  entrusted. 

On  January  29,  1868,  in  Chattanooga.  Tenn., 
iVlr.  Patterson  was  united  in  marriage  with  [Miss 
Eleanor  Wadsworth,  who  was  born  on  February  9, 
1848,  in  Jacksonville,  Ala.,  the  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  P.  (Pope)  Wadsworth,  representatives 
of  fine  old  southern  families.  They  removed  to 
Georgia  when  Mrs.  Patterson  was  a  child,  and  she 
was  reared  and  educated  in   Rome,  in  that  state. 

Mrs.  Patterson  has  a  complete  genealogical  rec- 
ord from  1369,  showing  her  descent  from  the 
Woden  family  of  Saxony.  Space  forbids  insertion 
of  the  complete  record,  but  we  append  the  following  : 
Josiah  Bartlett.  a  governor  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  second  man  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, had  a  daughter  Elizabeth  who  married 


Gen.  Peleg  Wadsworth,  born  May  6,  1748,  and 
died  November  12,  1829.  John  Wadsworth  was 
born  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  September  i,  1781,  and 
died  at  Hiram,  Maine,  January  22,  i860.  His  son, 
Walter  Wadsworth,  was  born  March  3,  1801.  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  died  November  5,  1875,  ^^ 
Decatur,  Ga.  He  married  September  10,  1821,  at 
Spartansbnrg,  S.  C,  Eleanor  Spencer,  born  in  1803, 
at  Vienna,  Va.,  died  August  23,  1830,  at  Decatur, 
Ga.  Their  son,  John  Wadsworth,  the  father  of 
Mrs.  Patterson,  also  born  in  Spartansburg,  S.  C, 
September  13,  1822,  married  Sarah  Penelope  Pope 
.'^pril  24,  1845,  ^^'^  died  in  New  Orleans  during  a 
yellow  fever  epidemic  in  July,  1882.  Sarah  (Pope) 
Wadsworth  was  born  December  13,  1823,  and  died 
.\ugust  23,  1896,  at  Attalla,  Ala.  Mrs.  Patterson's 
grandmother,  Eleanor  Spencer,  was  the  great-grand- 
daughter of  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Spencer,  of  Revolu- 
tionary fame,  who  was  ordered  to  Rhode  Island  on 
December  14,  1776,  and  during  1777  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  American  forces. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patterson  six  children  were 
born ;  all  arc  living  save  one  son,  Arthur  W.,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  noble  character  whose  loss  was  deeply  felt  in 
the  community,  where  his  friends  were  in  number 
as  his  acquaintances.  The  surviving  children  are 
Lucy  W.,  wife  of  Frank  Heiskell,  who  has  one 
child.  James  Patterson.  The  other  children, 
Mirium  G.,  Eleanor,  Lois  and  Vida,  are  still  at  the 
parental  home.  The  family  are  conmiunicants  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  occupy  a 
])rominent  position  in  the  social  life  of  the  com- 
munity, their  home  being  a  center  of  gracious  hos- 
pitality. 


H.M.  PATTFRSON.— The  useful  passes  away 
periodically  to  new  uses.  The  beautiful  re- 
mains a  fixed  standard  of  value  by  which  the  useful 
itself  comes  in  time  to  measure  the  worth  of  its 
labors  and  products.  What  shall  be  said  of  the 
art  which  combines  both  in  one  product,  making- 
each  subserve  the  other?  Architecture  is  such  an 
art.  Its  practitioners  are  public  benefactors  in 
more  ways  than  one.  They  not  only  please  the 
fancy,  but  provide  comfort  for  the  body  and  con- 
veniences which  lessen  labor  and  multiply  its  ef- 
ficiency. One  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  this 
craft  is  Henry  Martin  Patterson,  of  Butte,  who 
was  bom  at  Savannah,  Ohio,  May  5,  1856,  of 
Scotch  ancestry  with   a  lineage   running  back  be- 
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yond  the  memory  of  man.  His  father,  John  Pat- 
terson, was  a  native  of  Aberdeenshire  in  Scotland, 
who  came  to  America  in  1835,  settled  in  New  York 
and  moved  to  Ohio  in  1837.  He  was  a  carpenter 
and  builder.  His  mother,  Christiana  (Lawson) 
Patterson,  a  native  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland, 
came  over  in  1837.  They  met  and  were  married  in 
this  country,  and  had  ten  children,  of  whom  Henry 
Martin  was  the  seventh. 

Henry  M.  Patterson  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Ohio  and  Savannah  Academy.  He 
learned  the  carpenter's  trade  and  worked  at  it  in 
Ohio  until  1881  and  in  that  year  he  removed  to 
Montana  and  located  in  Butte  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  followed  his  original  trade,  and  the 
business  of  contracting  and  building.  In  1889  he 
opened  an  architect's  office  and  since  that  time  he 
has  been  busy  in  designing  and  erecting  buildings 
for  all  kinds  of  public  and  private  purposes.  The 
monuments  of  his  skill  and  taste  are  seen  on  every 
hand  in  his  adopted  city,  and  stand  forth  con- 
spicuously in  other  places.  Among  the  creations 
of  his  architectural  genius  which  challenge  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders,  are  the  public  library, 
Presbyterian  church,  Inter-Mountain  building. 
Murray  hospital.  Mantle  building,  Will  Clarke 
building,  and  Senator  Clarke  building,  in  Butte. 
Curtiss,  Lynch  &  Major's  building,  Columbia  Gar- 
dens pavilion,  Clarke'  barn  and  many  others.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Deer 
Lodge  court  house  at  Anaconda,  and  built  the 
Bowes  block  in  Butte  which  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1889.  He  is  acknowledged  to  be  at  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  as  he 
i*;  a  progressive  and  studious  devotee  at  its  shrine, 
he  is  in  no  danger  of  losing  his  standing. 

Mr.  Patterson  in  church  affiliations  is  a  Presby- 
terian. In  that  church  he  is  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  and  has  Ijeen  an  elder  since  1883. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  His  father  was  an 
ardent  abolitionist  and  his  house  was  a  station  of  the 
"Underground  Railway"  before  the  Civil  war.  Mr. 
Patterson  is  a  member  of  the  Montana  Society  of 
Engineers,  and  was  the  first  architect  admitted  to 
that  body.  He  has  been  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  married  in  1883,  was  Theresa  Anna  Scott,  of 
Savannah,  Ohio,  who  bore  him  twins,  Charles  and 
Bessie.  They  were  born  in  1886,  and  the  mother 
died  when  they  were  a  month  old.  In  1891  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Jeannette  WilHamson  Andrews,  of 
Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Mr.  Patterson  is  fond  of  athletic 
sports,  particularly  those  which  display  high  physi- 


cal and  intellectual  development,  such  as  baseball,  of 
which  he  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  a  liberal 
patron.  He  is  much  interested  in  Sunday  school 
work,  and  has  a  prominent  place  in  all  state  organi- 
zations in  this  department  of  church  enterprise.  In 
1901  he  was  appointed  to  represent  Montana  in  the 
national  e.xecutive  committee  of  the  Sunday  School 
L'nion.  Both  locally  and  generally  he  gives  the  Sun- 
day school  cause  the  benefit  of  his  best  attention. 


^/TARTIN  PAULSON.— Born  in  Sweden  No- 
1  vember  10,  1863,  and  coming  to  America  in  his 
youth,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  worked  out  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption  the  promise  of  his  child- 
hood exhibited  in  that  of  his  nativity,  and  shown  in 
every  emergency  the  sterling  qualities  of  mind  and 
character  for  which  his  race  is  noted.  His  parents 
were  Andrew  and  Josephine  (Anderson)  Paulson, 
also  natives  of  Sweden,  where  the  former  was  born 
in  1825  and  the  latter  in  1835.  They  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1891,  and  lived  here  with  their  son 
in  Rosebud  valley  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
father  died  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1897.  and  the 
mother  is  still  living  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Paulson,  our  subject,  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  land  and  those  of  Brooke 
county,  W.  Va.,  where  he  located  in  1881  and  lived 
six  years,  working  as  a  farm  laborer.  In  1887  he 
moved  west  as  far  as  the  Black  Hills,  and  a  little 
later  in  the  same  year  came  on  to  Montana,  and 
worked  for  a  year  on  the  ranch  of  James  Hay  in 
Rosebud  valley.  In  1888  he  bought  a  ranch  twelve 
miles  from  the  town  of  Rosebud,  on  which  he  was 
engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising  until  1895. 
The  two  years  next  succeeding  he  lived  in  the  town 
of  Forsyth,  and  in  1897  took  up  a  homestead  on 
Antelope  creek  which  he  worked  on  for  two  years, 
but  relinquished  it  in  1899  and  located  a  tract  by 
special  permission  near  Rosebud  station.  He  still 
retains  his  ranch,  but  is  at  present  assistant  fanner 
at  the  Cheyenne  Indian  reservation. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Paulson  is  a  Democrat, 
and  takes  an  active  interest  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
party.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  identified  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  but  has  re- 
cently withdrawn  therefrom,  finding  enough  to  oc- 
cupy his  time  and  energies  in  looking  after  his  busi- 
ness. He  is  unmarried,  but  is  none  the  less  inter- 
ested in  whatever  concerns  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  exhibits  in  relation  thereto  all  the 
elements  of  good  citizenship. 
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F'  RANK  J.  PELLETIER,  one  of  the  able  young 
business  men  of  Butte  and  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  last  legislature  of  Montana,  is,  as  his 
name  indicates,  of  pure  French  extraction,  and  was 
bom  in  the  little  city  of  Ste.  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere, 
County  Komouraska,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 
on  November  17,  1863.  His  parents,  Henry  and 
Domitilde  (L'Etoile)  Pelletier,  were  likewise  born 
in  the  province  of  Quebec,  where  they  still  main- 
tain their  farm  home.  Of  their  seven  children 
Frank  J.  was  the  fifth. 

Frank  J.  Pelletier  was  early  taught  in  the  paro- 
chial and  public  schools,  and  then  completed  a 
commercial  course  in  Ste.  Anne's  College  in  his 
native  town,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1878.  After  leaving  school  he  located 
in  Matane,  where  he  held  a  clerical  position  and  was 
assistant  postmaster.  Here  he  became  proficient 
in  telegraphy,  and  this  led  to  his  becoming  identified 
with  railroading.  In  1881  he  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  as  station  agent 
and  telegrapher  at  Pogomosing,  retaining  the  in- 
cumbency until  1884,  when  he  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating at  Anaconda,  where  he  was  for  three  years 
employed  at  the  concentrator,  and  then  becaine 
bookkeeper  for  the  Anaconda  Mercantile  Company. 
In  1890  he  took  a  vacation  of  a  year,  visiting  his 
old  home  in  Canada,  and  eventually  returning  to 
Montana,  on  his  return  locating  in  Butte,  where 
he  became  foreman  in  the  Montana  Meat  Company, 
and  later  was  in  charge  of  the  office  affairs  of  the 
business  and  so  continued  until  1899,  after  which 
he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Armour  Packing  and 
Provision  Company  until   September   i,    1900. 

In  politics  Mr.  Pelletier  has  ardently  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Labor  party.  In  the  fall  of  1900 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  Silver 
Bow  county  in  the  legislature,  and  in  the  Seventh 
general  assembly  he  was  an  active  working  mem- 
ber, assigned  to  important  house  committees,  in- 
cluding the  committees  on  engrossment,  fish  and 
game,  and  manufacturing  and  improvement.  He- 
was  a  stanch  champion  of  the  bill  providing  for 
the  eight-hour  day  of  labor,  the  company-store  bill, 
the  fellow-servant  bill  and  the  meat  inspection  bill, 
while  his  interest  in  all  measures  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  laljorin;-  classes  was  con- 
stant and  lively.  Mr.  Pelletier  became  identified 
with  organized  labor  in  1890,  and  was  president 
of  the  Butchers'  Union  from  1893  to  1895  and 
later  served  two  and  one-half  years  as  its  record- 
in;.;-   secretary.      For  two   terms   he   was   recording- 


secretary  of  the  Silver  Bow  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly,  and  for  two  years  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Montana  State  Trades  and  Labor 
Council.  At  the  convention  of  the  Western  Labor 
Union,  held  in  Denver  in  1901,  Mr.  Pelletier  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  board.  He  has 
ever  been  unflagging  in  his  efforts  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  laboring  classes.  His  religious 
faith  is  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  in  which  he  was 
reared,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
National  Union,  the  Knights  and  Ladies  of  Se- 
curity and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
in  1888  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Pell- 
etier and  Miss  Melanie  Joncas,  who  was  born  at 
Matane,  Canada,  and  they  have  three  children : 
Raymond,   Florence  and   Gracia. 


THOMAS  .  H.  PENDERGRASS.— A  native  of 
Vermont,  and  born  June  19,  1864,  at  Rutland, 
in  the  shadow  and  amid  the  free  breezes  of  the 
Green  mountains,  where  his  father's  and  his 
mother's  families  had  lived,  for  generations, 
Thomas  H.  Pendergrass  came  honestly  by  the 
qualities  of  thrift,  keen  business  foresight  and 
adaptability  to  circumstances  for  which  he  has 
been  distinguished.  He  is  the  third  of  the  five 
children  born  to  Thomas  H.  and  Margaret  (Dunn) 
Pendergrass,  both  natives  of  Vermont,  and  at- 
tended the  public  schools  of  his  home  town  until  he 
was  nineteen  years  old,  when  he  went  to  Utah, 
where  he  passed  seven  years  mining,  principally 
at  Park  City  and  Bingham.  From  there  he  came 
to  Montana  and  to  Butte,  where  he  followed  the 
same  occupation  for  three  years,  then,  after  min- 
ing a  short  time  in  Idaho,  he  returned  to  Mon- 
tana and  went  to  work  at  Martina,  where  he  has 
been  mining  ever  since,  as  a  foreman  or  superin- 
tendent. In  1900  he  bought  a  desirable  ranch  at 
Carlton,  where  he  and  his  family  make  their  home. 
]n  his  business  operations  Mr.  Pendergrass  has 
had  almost  unbroken  success,  and  in  social  life  he 
and  his  wife  are  well  esteemed.  In  public  affairs 
he  is  most  interested  in  local  matters,  and  gives 
them  close  and  intelligent  attention.  But  his  vision 
is  by  no  means  narrowed  to  these,  everTtfthing  that 
affects  the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  country 
securing  his  thoughtful  and  considerate  attention. 
He  was  elected  a  representative  from  Missoula 
county  in  1900  on  the  Fusion  ticket,  although  pre- 
viously a  Democrat,  and  in  the  session  of  the  legis- 
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lature  that  followed  he  distinguished  himself  by 
steadfast  adherence  to  the  principles  and  promises 
on  which  he  had  been  elected,  and  by  a  courageous 
and  skillful  defense  of  them.  He  was  married  on 
September  i,  1889,  at  Haley,  Idaho,  to  Miss  Ellen 
Ryan,  then  a  resident  of  that  place.  They  have 
three  children,  Margaret,  Mamie  and  William. 


W'  ILLIA.M  E.  C(JRT.— Among  the  repre- 
sentative lawyers  of  the  bar  of  Montana  is 
Mr.  Cort,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Cort 
&  Worden,  who  are  established  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession  in  the  thriving  little  city  of  Lewis- 
town,    Fergus   county. 

Mr.  Cort  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  having  been  born 
in  Dubuque  county,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1859,  the 
son  of  Albert  and  Maria  (Eisaman)  Cort,  both 
of  whom  were  born  in  Westmoreland  county, 
Pennsylvania,  of  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  parentage. 
They  removed  to  Iowa  in  1854,  where  the  father 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  passed  the 
residue  of  his  long,  useful  and  honorable  life,  dy- 
ing in  1898,  aged  seventy-six.  His  wife  is  now 
living  at  that  place.  They  were  the  parents  of  ten 
children,  all  of  whom  are  now  living. 

William  E.  Cort  was  reared  in  his  native  state, 
receiving  educational  discipline  in  the  public 
schools  and  thereafter  entering  Cornell  College, 
at  Mount  Vernon,  Iowa,  where  he  completed  his 
literary  course  of  study.  He  thereafter  put  his 
scholastic  acquirements  to  practical  test,  by  de- 
voting his  attention  to  pedagogic  work,  proving  a 
successful  teacher. 

Mr.  Cort  began  preparation  for  the  profession 
of  law  by  commencing  its  study  in  1885,  under 
effective  preceptorage,  and  in  1889  he  ma- 
triculated in  the  law  department  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  from  which  institution 
he  was  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1891,  being  soon  afterward  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
the  state  upon  his  completion  of  the  full  course  and 
graduation  from  tlie  university.  After  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  Mr.  Cort  went  to  Chicago,  entered 
the  office  of  a  leading  law  firm  and  began  the  prac- 
tical work  of  his  chosen  profession,  continuing 
in  practice  there  for  one  year  and  then  removing 
to  Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  successfully  estab- 
lished himself  in  practice  and  remained  until  1894. 
In  the  month  of  February  of  that  year  he  located 
in  Lewistown,  Mont.,  where  he  forthwith  associ- 


ated himself  with  Edgar  G.  Worden,  under  the 
present  firm  title,  and  this  alliance  has  since  con- 
tinued. Mr.  Cort  has  won  distinctive  prestige  as  an 
advocate  and  a  safe  and  conservative  counsel,  hav- 
ing that  most  essential  quality  of  taking  infinite 
care  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases  and  never  pre- 
senting a  cause  until  he  has  gained  a  mastery  of 
the  salient  points  therein  involved.  He  is  a  close 
student  of  his  profession  and  possesses  a  gratifying 
familiarity  with  precedents  in  both  the  civil  and 
criminal  codes.  Mr.  Cort  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  city  attorney  of  Lewistown,  having  been 
appointed  to  this  office  in  1899.  Mr.  Cort  has 
won  distinction  and  marked  attention  in  legal  cir- 
cles throughout  Montana  by  his  action  in  the  noted 
Howell  case  in  1901,  whereby  he  saved  his  client, 
convicted  for  murder  and  sentenced  to  execution, 
from  death,  securing  from  Gov.  Toole  by  his  action 
a  commutation  of  the  death  sentence  to  imprison- 
ment for  life. 

Mr.  Cort  is  an  active  and  zealous  supporter  of 
the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Democratic  party 
In  1896  he  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  county 
attorney,  but  was  defeated  by  reason  of  the  normal 
political  complexion  of  the  county,  but  such  is  his 
personal  popularity  that  when  he  appeared  as  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  representative  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  state  legislature,  in  the  election 
of  November,  1900,  he  was  defeated  by  only  seven- 
ty-six votes.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic central  committee  of  Fergus  county 
from  1898  until  1900,  inclusive.  He  has  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  educational  affairs  and  has 
served  on  the  board  of  education  of  Lewistown 
since  1895;  for  the  last  three  years  he  has  held 
the  chairmanship  of  the  board.  His  religious  faiih 
is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the 
Woodmen  of  the  World.  He  has  mining  interests 
in  the  Judith  mountains. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  1892,  Mr.  Cort  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Grace  Dodds,  who  was  born 
in  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  William  T.  Dodds, 
and  they  have  three  children,  Sidney  A.,  William 
E.,  Jr.,  and  Dorothy  B. 


JOSEPH  PENNINGTON.— One  of  the  repre- 
J  sentative  farmers  of  Madison  county,  where  he 
has  a  finely  improved  ranch  in  the  vicinity  of 
Pageville.   and    a   pioneer   of   the    state,   Mr.    Pen- 
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nington  is  a  native  of  Kentucky,  and  his  parents 
were  Joseph  and  Letitia  (Owens)  Pennington. 
The  former  was  a  teacher  in  early  hfe,  and  he  re- 
moved from  Kentucky  to  Missouri  and  there  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  to  agriculture.  He 
was  a  slaveholder  and  died  some  time  after  the 
close  of  the  Civil  war.  His  mother  was  a  native  of 
Mar3'land,  in  which  state  her  father  was  prominent 
and  influential  and  an  active  participant  in  the  war 
of  1812.  Joseph  Pennington  was  able  to  attend  the 
common  schools  in  a  somewhat  desultory  way,  and 
the  scenes  and  duties  of  his  earlier  years  were  those 
incidental  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  homestead  farm 
in  Missouri. 

In  1854  Mr.  Pennington  started  for  California, 
following  the  trail  of  the  'Forty-niners,  and  made 
the  long  and  weary  trip  across  the  plains  and  over 
the  mountains  with  eight  oxen.  He  was  five  months 
on  the  road  and  arrived  in  California  in  the  fall 
of  1854.  He  engaged  in  raining,  staking  out  claims 
for  himself  and  meeting  with  good  success  for 
three  years,  and  returned  to  his  old  home  in  Mis- 
souri for  a  short  visit.  He  then  started  for 
Pike's  Peak,  Colo.,  and  after  engaging  in  placer 
mining  near  the  site  of  Denver  for  six  months, 
he  once  more  returned  to  Missouri.  Here  he  re- 
mained until  i860,  when  he  started  for  Oregon, 
but  stopped  in  Iowa,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
trading  for  two  years,  and  in  1863  he  once  more 
turned  his  face  westward,  this  time  making  Mon- 
tana his  destination.  Arriving  here  he  located  in 
the  Ruby  valley,  and  engaged  in  ranching  during 
the  pioneer  days,  which  were  not  lacking  in  dangers 
and  exciting  episodes.  At  the  height  of  the  crusade 
of  the  vigilance  committees  information  given  by 
Mr.  Pennington  led  to  the  capture  and  hang- 
ing of  the  notorious  renegade  and  outlaw,  George 
Ives. 

In  1865  Mr.  Pennington  came  to  the  Big  Hole 
river  and  took  up  a  ranch,  to  which  he  has  since 
added  until  his  landed  estate  now  aggregates  315 
acres  of  a  most  fertile  character.  In  addition  to 
general  farming  he  is  giving  special  attention  to  the 
raising  of  fruit.  He  had  125  trees  in  bearing  in 
1901,  and  his  intention  is  to  greatly  augment  this 
branch  of  his  ranching.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
he  has  on  his  place  apple  trees  that  were  planted 
fully  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Pennington  has 
been  prominently  concerned  in  prospecting  and 
mining,  having  invested  in  this  full  $11,000. 
He  sold  the  Pennington  mine,  in  which  he  held  the 
controlling   interest,    at   a   good   figure,    and   holds 


interest   in  a  number  of  promising  prospects.     In 
politics  he  is  independent. 

In  Missouri,  in  1858,  Mr.  Pennington  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Delia  Fine,  who  was  born  in 
that  state,  where  her  father  was  a  prominent  far- 
mer. They  have  an  adopted  son,  Thomas  J.  Pen- 
nington. 


MERRITT  W.  PENWELL.— The  pioneers  of 
Montana  are  passing  away  and  comparatively 
few  are  now  left  to  tell  the  stirring  tales  of  life 
in  early  days.  The  memory  of  Mr.  Penwell,  how- 
ever, links  the  past,  when  this  section  was  the  bor- 
derland, with  the  present,  when  the  advantages  of 
the  civilization  of  the  older  east  are  enjoyed  by 
the  people  of  this  region.  The  traveler  today  sees 
the  richly  cultivated  farms,  the  herds  and  flocks  on 
a  thousand  hills,  substantial  homes,  thriving  towns 
and  villages,  industries,  commercial  interests, 
churches  and  schools  and  he  cannot  realize  that  less 
than  two  score  years  ago  Mr.  Penwell  and  his  con- 
temporaries were  endeavoring  to  open  up  a  wilder- 
ness to  the  advances  of  civilization,  that  the  Indians 
still  disputed  dominion  on  every  side,  that  furrows 
had  not  yet  been  turned  on  the  fertile  plains  and 
prolific  valleys.  He  has  witnessed  the  various 
stages  of  transition,  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  the 
telegraph  and  the  telephone,  and  watched  the  on- 
ward march  of  improvement  and  progress  until 
Montana  is  now  occupying  a  leading  position 
among  the  states  that  form  the  Union.  Mr.  Penwell 
was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Ind.,  on  September 
24,  1840,  the  fourth  of  the  nine  children  of  David 
H.  and  Samantha  (Carver)  Penwell,  natives  of 
Indiana  and  New  York.  The  father  devoted  his 
attention  to  carpentry  and  farming  and  died  in 
Shelbyville,  111.,  on  Christmas  day,  1864,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-six.  His  widow  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  her  death  occurring  in  Kansas.  Seven 
of  their  children  are  living.  The  great-great- 
grandfather of  Mr.  Penwell,  John  Hyde,  was  born 
in  England,  married  a  French  lady  and  died  in  the 
French  war  about  1755.  His  son,  also  John  Hyde, 
a  farmer,  married  near  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  Miss 
Smith,  in  1760  and  died  about  1800.  Esther  Hyde, 
youngest  of  their  five  children,  born  July  29,  1771, 
married  on  September  20,  1788,  John  Penwell,  a 
farmer  who  was  born  in  New  Jersey  on  March  7. 
1763,  and  died  in  Fayette  county,  Ind.,  on  June 
9,  1842.  The  seventh  of  his  nine  children  was 
David  Hvde  Penwell,  born  on  March  18,  i8og.    He 
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became  a  farmer,  married  Miss  Samantha  Carver 
on  August  8,  1830,  and  this  worthy  couple  were 
the  parents  of  M.  W.  Pen  well. 

Merritt  W.  Penwell  was  reared  to  the  sturdy 
discipline  of  the  farm,  and  such  educational  ad- 
vantages as  were  his  in  his  youth  came  from  the 
district  schools;  this,  however,  proved  an  adequate 
basis  for  the  broad  fund  of  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion which  he  has  gained  through  his  practical  as- 
sociation with  men  and  affairs.  In  1863,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  he  left  Illinois  and  joined  a 
party  of  emigrants  preparing  to  travel  across  the 
plains  to  Montana.  The  usual  vicissitudes  were 
encountered  on  the  trip,  which  was  three  mont'is 
in  duration,  and  Mr.  Penwell  arrived  in  Bannack 
on  July  3,  1863,  thus  being  one  of  its  early  pioneers. 
Passing  a  short  time  at  Bannack,  he  went  to  the 
great  placer-mining  camp  in  Alder  gulch,  there 
devoting  his  attention  to  mining  for  one  year,  then 
going  northward  into  the  British  possessions,  after 
which  he  returned  to  Montana,  and,  in  the  spring 
of  1864,  located  on  a  tract  of  government  land, 
which  is  now  a  portion  of  his  present  fine  estate. 
Here  he  has  made  his  home  ever  since  that  early 
date,  and  the  years  have  crowned  his  well  directed 
efforts  with  prosperity.  His  first  home  here  was  a 
diminutive  log  house,  16x28  feet  in  dimensions, 
but  he  laid  a  floor  in  it,  and  this  was  the  first  cabin 
thus  equipped  in  the  Gallatin  valley,  He  later 
made  additions  to  this  primitive  domicile  and  it 
was  the  family  home  until  1868,  when  he  erected  a 
more  pretentious  dwelling,  which  has  been  ex- 
tensively remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  is  the  pres- 
ent residence  of  the  family,  the  building  being  com- 
modious, and  an  attractive  farm  residence.  To  the 
original  claim  entered  by  Mr.  Penwell  he  has  since 
added  until  he  has  a  landed  estate  of  1,445  acres 
of  most  arable  and  prolific  land,  all  capable  of 
effective  cultivation.  The  owner  is  a  practical  and 
progressive  farmer,  and  his  success  has  been  most 
gratifying,  arising  as  it  does  from  his  discrimina- 
tion, correct  judgment  and  enterprising  methods. 

Mr.  Penwell  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the 
raising  of  live  stock,  and  here  his  facilities  have 
been  of  the  best,  his  ranch  having  every  improve- 
ment which  will  aid  economy  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  work.  He  has  built  for  his  own 
use  a  packing  house  which  is  one  of  the  most  mod- 
em and  complete,  and  he  is  thus  independent 
of  the  market,  as  he  is  enabled  to  keep  his  own 
meats  in  storage  should  market  prices  entail  a 
sacrifice  in  the  selling  of  stock.     Mr.   Penwell   is 


essentially  and  unequivocally  a  business  man,  and 
his  marked  success  stands  in  evidence  of  his  abil- 
ity as  an  executive.  He  belongs  to  the  Republican 
political  party,  having  cast  his  first  presidential  vote 
for  Gen.  Harrison  in  1892,  in  the  first  general 
election  after  Montana  was  admitted  to  statehood. 
He  takes  no  active  part  in  politics,  however,  his 
business  interests  demanding  his  entire  time  and  at- 
tention. He  is  a  member  of  the  Gallatin  County 
Pioneers'  Society,  in  whose  work  and  affairs  he 
takes  a  deep  interest.  In  Shelbyville,  111.,  on  April 
25,  1867,  Mr.  Penwell  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Marianna  Biggs,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
the  daughter  of  Robert  H.  and  Martha  (Young) 
Biggs,  the  former  being  a  farmer,  and  both  of  whom 
are  deceased.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Penwell,  after  their 
marriage,  came  at  once  to  Montana  via  the  Mis-  • 
souri  river  to  Fort  Benton,  thence  overland  to 
their  present  home.  Of  this  union  eight  children 
have  been  born  and  all  are  living,  their  names  and 
date  of  birth  being:  Florence  Isabel,  born  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1868:  William  Parker,  March  21,  1869; 
Robert  Guy,  September  19,  1873;  Martha  Grace, 
March  2,  1876 :  Delia  May,  May  5,  1877 :  Caroline 
Cook,  October  i,  1882;  Clyde  Chamberlain,  Janu- 
ary 22,  1886:  Jean  Paul,  December  8,  iS8q.  The 
family  attend  the  Methodist  church  and  are  promi- 
nent in  the  social  life  of  the  community,  the  home 
being  a  center  of  true  pioneer  hospitality,  while  the 
children  have  been  afforded  the  best  of  educational 
advantages. 


A  NDRE\^^  PETERSON.  —  Since  coming  to 
i\  Montana  the  record  of  Mr.  Peterson's  career 
illustrates  what  may  here  be  accomplished  by  a 
young  man  willing  to  apply  his  energies  and  utilize 
his  judgment  in  the  industrial  resources.  Mr.  Pe- 
terson is  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative 
sheepgrowers  of  Park  county,  where  he  has  a  well 
improved  ranch  of  650  acres  and  where  he  is  held 
in  high  estimation  as  one  of  its  successful  men. 
He  is  a  native  of  Schleswig,  Germany,  where  he 
was  born  on  February  15,  1857,  the  son  of  Andrew 
and  Margaret  (Lorenson)  Peterson,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Schleswig,  and  the  parents  of  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Andrew  Peterson  was 
educated  in  Germany  in  the  excellent  government 
schools  and  assisted  his  father  in  farming  until 
1880,  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  coming  di- 
rectly to  Iowa,  where  he  remained  eighteen 
months,  after  which  he  started  for  Montana,  stop- 
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ping  at  the  mouth  of  Powder  river,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  railroad  work  for  a  few  weeks,  thence  pro- 
ceeding to  Rosebud,  Custer  county,  where  he  re- 
mained one  year,  thereafter  spending  six  months 
in  Miles  City  and  thence  coming  to  Park  county, 
and  taking  up  land  on  Greeley  creek,  to  which  he 
has  added  until  his  ranch  has  an  aggregate  of  650 
acres,  located  five  miles  west  of  Springdale,  his 
postoffice  address. 

Here  he  first  engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle, 
continuing  in  this  until  1898  and  usually  wintering 
from  100  to  200  head.  In  the  year  noted  he  dis- 
posed of  his  stock  and  turned  his  attention  to 
sheep-growing  to  which  he  has  since  devoted  his 
attention  with  marked  success,  having  now  a  band 
of  about  2,500.  He  holds  the  Shropshire  as  his 
favorite  but  also  raises  some  Merinos,  having  su- 
perior specimens  of  both  lines.  He  is  alert  and 
discriminating  in  his  methods  and  his  ranch  gives 
evidence  of  care  and  wise  judgment  in  its  opera- 
tion. Politically  he  supports  the  Democratic  par- 
ty, while  fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of 
Hermann.  On  December  i,  1894,  Mr.  Peterson 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Martha  A.  Bron- 
slaw,  born  in  Germany,  whence  she  accompanied 
her  father,  August  Bronslaw,  on  the  emigration  of 
the  family  to  America  and  Livingston,  Mont.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Peterson  have  three  children,  Grace,  An- 
drew and  William. 


W'lLLIAM  G.  PFOUTS.— This  enterprising 
miner,  merchant  and  promoter  is  a  typical 
western  man,  having  passed  forty-four  years  of  his 
active  and  useful  life  in  Colorado  and  Montana,  and 
witnessed  thier  phenomenal  growth  and  develop- 
ment from  a  wilderness  into  the  comeliness  and 
stature  of  great  and  productive  commonwealths. 
He  was  born  at  Mount  Eaton,  Wayne  county, 
Ohio,  December  8,  1842.  His  parents  were 
George  and  Sarah  (Clark)  Pfouts,  natives  of  Ohio, 
from  whence  they  removed  to  Holt  county.  Mo., 
in  1867,  and  later  to  Oregon,  that  state,  where  the 
father  was  engaged  in  raising  stock  and  practicing 
law  until  his  death.  The  mother  died  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  in  1892.  Mr.  Pfouts  received  a  lim- 
ited education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
county,  and  when  sixteen  years  old,  in  1858,  he  left 
home  on  a  small  pacing  mule,  and  in  eastern  Kan- 
sas joined  a  large  party  of  emigrants  bound  for 
Colorado.     After  many  thrilling  encounters  with 


hostile  Indians  the  party  arrived  at  a  point  twelve 
miles  from  Denver  in  the  winter  of  1858.  Denver 
at  that  time  consisted  of  only  a  few  log  houses,  and 
did  not  seem  a  very  promising  place  for  the  bud- 
ding hopes  of  our  young  adventurer.  In  the 
spring  Mr.  Pfouts  went  to  Arapahoe,  where  he  was 
later  joined  by  John  Gregory,  and  from  there  they 
went  to  what  has  since  been  known  as  Gregory's 
Point  in  the  main  range  of  the  Rockies,  where  Cen- 
tral City  now  stands,  being  the  first  white  men  to 
arrive  there.  There  a  promising  mine  was  located 
by  several  persons,  claim  No.  7  falling  to  Mr. 
Pfouts.  This  he  worked  with  profit  until  the  de- 
composed quartz  ran  out,  and  in  1861  he  sold  it 
for  $5,000.  In  1859  he  secured  an  interest  in  the 
Bobtail  mine,  and  one  in  the  Gregory  extension. 
The  former  he  traded  for  an  ox  team  and  wagon 
and  exchanged  the  latter  for  a  Mexican  mule  and  a 
lariat.  About  his  time  Ben.  Burris,  who  was  try- 
ing to  develop  a  claim,  offered  him  a  half  interest  if 
he  would  help  to  do  the  work,  but  he  refused  the 
offer.  The  mine  afterward  made  Burris  a  large 
fortune.  In  this  same  year  the  residents  of  Arapa- 
hoe, in  order  to  prevent  other  parties  from  starting 
an  opposition  town,  laid  out  in  town  lots  all  the 
land  for  six  miles  up  and  down  Clear  creek,  each 
taking  160  acres.  In  the  division  the  land  on 
which  Golden  City  now  stands  became  the  proper- 
ty of  Mr.  Pfouts.  He  sold  it  the  same  fall  to 
David  Wall  for  $5.00.  It  is  now  worth  many 
millions.  After  selling  claim  No.  7,  at  Gregory's 
Point,  in  1 861  he  bought  300  head  of  cattle  and 
located  on  a  ranch  on  Monument  creek,  within 
whose  limits  was  included  the  "Garden  of  the 
Gods,"  near  Manitou,  now  a  famous  health  resort. 
He  made  extensive  improvements  there,  and  en- 
joyed great  prosperity  until  the  cold  winter  of 
1863,  when  he  lost  most  of  his  cattle.  He  traded 
the  remnant  for  a  stock  of  merchandise  and  re- 
moved with  it  to  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  and  there 
sold  the  goods  to  Pfouts  &  Russell,  for  whom  he 
worked  as  clerk  and  salesman  for  several  years.  In 
1867  he  bought  the  business,  and  until  1872  con- 
ducted it  at  Virginia  City,  when  he  sold  out  and  re- 
moved to  Pony,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining 
until  1880.  In  1878  he  and  Morris  &  EUing 
bought  the  Strawberry  and  Keystone  mines,  and  a 
third  interest  in  the  Boss  Tweed  mine,  all  of  which 
later  became  valuable.  In  December,  1880,  he 
sold  all  his  mining  interests  at  Pony  and  came  to 
Butte,  where  he  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  gro- 
cery  store   of    Beck   Hamilton,   at   the   corner   of 
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South  Montana  and  Aluminum  streets,  having  full 
charge  of  the  business  until  1886,  when  the  store 
was  rented  and  Mr.  Pfouts,  Beck  Hamilton  and 
David  Upton  bought  the  Montana  Chief  mine, 
which  they  operated  for  two  years,  and  then  sold  it 
to  F.  A.  Heinze.  In  1884  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Pfouts  bought  the  lot  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
Main  and  Park  streets,  and  put  up  the  State  Sav- 
ings Bank  building  at  a  cost  of  about  $30,000,  then 
the  finest  building  in  the  city.  Soon  after  this,  but 
through  no  fault  of  his,  the  tide  of  fortune  turned 
for  Mr.  Pfouts,  and  reverses  came  thick  and  fast. 
After  losing  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  he  fell  back 
upon  the  old  grocery  store,  and  purchasing  his 
partner's  interest  he  conducted  the  business  until 
the  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Sunday, 
January  26,  1902.  The  loss  of  the  old  store  was 
deeply  regretted.  It  was  one  of  the  interesting, 
landmarks  of  the  city.  Built  by  Lee  Foster  in  the 
early  'sixties,  it  was  for  many  years  the  chief  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  place,  and  was  a  popular 
resort  for  the  old-timers.  From  1891  to  1901  Mr. 
Pfouts  was  engaged  in  the  stock  business.  He 
had  a  ranch  in  Madison  valley,  no  miles  from 
Butte,  and  after  conducting  it  for  ten  years  with 
the  balance  always  or  mostly  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  ledger,  he  sold  it  in  1901  and  quit  the  business. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  He  was  married 
at  St.  Louis,  Mp.,  in  1876,  to  Miss  Hettie  Morris, 
a  native  of  Missouri.  They  have  three  children  : 
Elmer,  a  surveyor,  living-  at  Great  Falls,  and  Mae 
and  Helen,  living  at  home. 


ANDREW  PIERSTORFF.— A  contribution  of 
Germany  to  the  developing  and  creative 
forces  of  America,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  in 
the  land  of  his  adoption  well  sustained  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  countrymen  for  industry,  shrewdness 
and  business  capacity.  He  was  born  in  the  fath- 
erland in  1846,  and  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old 
emigrated  with  his  parents  to  America.  The  fam- 
ily located  in  Wisconsin  and  there  the  father  en- 
gaged profitably  in  farming,  while  our  subject  was 
employed  in  a  flouring  mill.  He  followed  the  oc- 
cupation of  milling  until  1867,  when  he  came  to 
Montana,  stopping  for  a  few  months  at  Bannack. 
In  the  fall  of  1867  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Gal- 
latin valley,  and  there  engaged  in  milling  until 
1882,  carrying  on  the  business  successfully  at 
Spring  Hill. 


In  1868  Mr.  Pierstorfif  was  married  to  Miss 
Sarah  J.  Brandon,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
daughter  of  William  Brandon,  who  emigrated  from 
Ireland  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  in  the  old  Keystone  state  until 
his  death,  which  occurred  in  1854.  His  wife, 
Phena  (Fuller)  Brandon,  was  a  native  of  Massa- 
chusetts. They  had  fourteen  children,  of  whom 
Mrs.  Pierstorfif  was  the  thirteenth.  She  came  to 
Montana  in  1864  with  relatives  and  friends,  and 
located  first  in  Virginia  City,  but  after  a  few 
months  removed  to  Gallatin  valley,  and  there 
spent  her  life,  with  the  exception  of  four  years 
(1873-77)  that  were  spent  in  Utah.  In  1885  she 
removed  from  Spring  Hill  to  Bozeman  where  she 
has  since  made  her  home.  She  owns  a  pleasant 
residence  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  and 
her  one  son,  Lester  Leroy,  born  October  22,  1871, 
lives  with  her.  He  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Span- 
ish-American war,  and  distinguished  himself  for 
gallantry  and  bravery  in  the  face  of  the  enemy  and 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  Lester  Leroy  Pierstorfif 
is  a  well  known  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  the 
rich  and  fertile  valley,  and  contributes  his  share  of 
inspiration  and  substantial  aid  for  the  promotion 
of  every  good  enterprise  in  the  community. 


PAUL  PETERSEN  is  one  of  the  sterling  citi- 
zens and  prosperous  ranchmen  of  Deer  Lodge 
county,  and  the  success  that  has  attended  his  ef- 
forts has  been  worthily  achieved  and  shows  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  young  man  who  will 
apply  himself  to  a  definite  object  and  can  appreci- 
ate the  advantages  afiforded  in  the  industrial  activi- 
ties of  this  new  and  progressive  state  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Petersen  was  born  on  the  island  of  Pellworm, 
Schleswig-Holstein,  Germany,  October  22,  1859, 
his  native  isle  being  located  in  the  North  sea. 
Here  also  were  born  his  parents,  Paul  and  Johan- 
na Paulina  (Lucht)  Petersen,  the  former  being  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits  until  his  death,  while 
his  widow  still  maintains  her  home  on  the  pictur- 
esque island,  hallowed  by  the  memories  and 
associations  that  cannot  be  efifaced. 

Paul  Petersen  was  reared  to  the  sturdy  discipline 
of  the  insular  farm  of  his  parents,  and  his  education 
was  such  as  was  afiforded  by  the  common  schools. 
He  served  three  years  in  the  cavalry  division  of  the 
German  army,  and  thereafter  continued  farming 
on  his  native  island  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-nine  years,  when,  in  1888,  he  sold  his  little 
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farmstead  and  with  his  family  set  forth  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  America.  Upon  arriving  in  America 
Mr.  Petersen  came  through  to  Montana,  taking  up 
a  tract  of  government  land  on  Douglas  creek, 
seven  miles  sotith  of  Helmville,  his  postoffice  ad- 
dress. Here  he  now  has  a  well  improved  and  ex- 
ceptionally prolific  farm  of  477  acres,  having  do- 
nated three  acres  for  the  location  of  the  district 
school  house,  thus  making  his  ranch  that  much 
less  than  500  acres  in  area.  He  devotes  his  atten- 
tion to  raising  stock,  dairy  business  and  the  raising 
of  hay.  He  has  been  industrious  and  enterpris- 
ing, and  now  owns  one  of  the  fine  ranches  of  this 
section.  Through  integrity  and  a  genial  nature 
he  commands  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
community.  In  politics  Mr.  Petersen  gives  his 
support  to  the  Republican  party,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  one  of  the  members  of  the  board  of 
school  trustees  in  his  district. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  1884,  Mr.  Petersen  was 
united  in  marriage  on  the  island  of  Pellworm,  to 
Miss  Emma  Petersen,  who  was  there  born.  They 
are  the  happy  parents  of  seven  children,  namely : 
Paul,  Dora,  Johanna,  Mary,  Antonia,  Frieda  and 
Flarry. 


FRANK  M.  PROCTER.— A  distinguished  for- 
eigner who  has  visited  our  country  has  called 
it  "the  land  of  the  immense."  And  when  we  con- 
sider our  wealth  of  mineral  deposits,  the  bound- 
less extent  and  variety  of  our  agricultural  products, 
the  possibilities  of  our  almost  limitless  seaboard, 
and  the  multiform  conditions  of  life  in  our  many  cli- 
mates, we  cannot  but  feel  that  the  term  is  well  ap- 
plied. More  than  all  does  it  seem  fit  and  pertinent 
when  we  consider  the  vast  development  of  an  un- 
broken wilderness  into  great  sovereign  states  with- 
in a  generation  of  human  life.  And  the  men  and 
women  through  whose  heroic  efforts  this  result  was 
secured  are  entitled  to  all  praise.  Among  the  num- 
ber Frank  M.  Procter  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  He 
was  born  November  5,  1828,  near  Lexington, 
Fayette  county,  Ky.,  the  son  of  Rowland  T.  and 
Diana  Procter,  also  natives  of  Kentucky,  who  mi- 
grated to  Missouri  in  1836  and  located  in  Randolph 
county,  where  they  engaged  in  farming  with  a  fair 
degree  of  success.  Both  were  members  of  the 
Christian  church;  the  father  was  a  zealous  sup- 
porter of  the  Democratic  party.  They  were  the 
parents  of  eleven  children,  of  whom  but  four  are 
now  living. 


Mr.  Procter,  our  immediate  subject,  received  but 
a  limited  education,  being  obliged  early  in  life  to 
assist  his  father  on  the  farm.  Fie  remained  at  home 
until  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  and  then,  in 
company  with  many  others,  crossed  the  plains  to 
California,  using  ox  teams  as  the  means  of  trans- 
portation and  consuming  four  months  on  the  trip. 
After  this  long  and  wearying  journey  they  arrived 
at  Hangtown,  now  known  as  Placerville.  Mr. 
Procter  remained  there  only  a  short  time,  going  on 
to  Tuolumne  county,  where  he  engaged  in  mining. 
His  success  in  the  enterprise  not  being  sufficient 
to  satisfy  him,  he  opened  a  general  mining  supply 
store  which  he  conducted  successfully  until  1855. 
He  again  engaged  in  mining  and  continued  his 
operations  until  1862,  working  at  various  mines, 
some  in  the  counties  of  Amandor  and  Salano,  and 
on  Granite  creek  and  John  Day's  river.  In  1865 
he  came  to  Montana  .y  way  of  Walla  Walla  and 
up  the  Mullen  road  to  Blackfoot,  then  on  to 
Helena.  He  located  some  mining  ground  three 
miles  northeast  of  the  city,  and  then  went  on  to 
Pagan  gulch,  next  to  Virginia  creek,  and  last  to 
Grub  Stake  gulch.  On  the  whole  his  mining  ex- 
perience was  successful  and  profitable,  and  in  1882 
he  was  able  to  purchase  the  ranch  of  320  acres  on 
whch  he  now  lives.  The  purchase  was  made  in 
partnership  with  George  JNIcCormick,  and  the  ranch 
was  conducted  as  a  partnership  concern  until  1900, 
when  j\Ir.  Procter  bought  his  partner's  interest  and 
has  since  carried  on  the  business  alone.  He  has 
about  250  acres  under  cultivation,  and  has  been 
successful  in  raising  good  crops  of  grain  and  hay. 
His  principal  dependence,  however,  has  been  cattle, 
and  in  rearing  and  handling  them  he  has  been  more 
than  ordinarily  successful,  his  product  holding  a 
high  place  in  the  market  and  yielding  him  good 
profits.  In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Procter  is  identi- 
fied with  the  Democratic  party,  and  takes  a  warm 
interest  in  its  success  and  welfare,  although  not 
seeking  for  himself  either  prominence  in  its  councils 
or  official  station  as  its  gift.  Socially  he  has  many 
engaging  qualities,  and  enjoys  the  cordial  regard 
and  esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  and 
friends. 


QTEPHEN  C.  PIERCE,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
O  cessful  and  popular  dentists  in  the  state,  is  a 
resident  of  Livingston,  Park  county.  He  was  born 
at  Brodhead,  Green  county,  Wis.,  on  December 
12,   i86g.     The  Colonial  ancestors  of  Mr.  Pierce, 
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both  parental  and  maternal,  were  patriotic  soldiers 
of  the  Revolution.  His  parents  were  Stephen  and 
Sarah  (Green)  Pierce,  the  former  of  Vermont  and 
the  latter  of  West  Point,  N.  Y.  Prosper  A. 
Pierce,  his  paternal  grandfather,  was  a  native  of 
Vermont,  as  was  the  great-grandfather,  Stephen  C. 
Pierce,  whose  name  his  Montana  descendant  car- 
ries. The  latter  passed  his  boyhood  in  Green 
county,  Wis.,  and  here  he  acquired  his  elementary 
education,  which  was  splendidly  supplemented  by 
a  course  of  two  years  at  the  State  University  of 
Minnesota,  at  Minneapolis.  After  his  graduation 
he  returned  to  Brodhead  and  entered  the  dental 
office  of  E.  B.  Owen,  in  which  he  remained  one 
year  greatly  to  his  advantage.  But  Mr.  Pierce  was 
anxious  to  perfect  himself  in  dentistry,  and  entered 
the  Chicago  College  of  Dentistry,  where  he  took 
a  complete  course  of  dental  surgery,  and  from  this 
eminent  institution  he  was  graduated  with  honors 
in   1891. 

In  1891  also  he  came  to  Livingston,  Mont.,  and 
established  a  representative  professional  practice. 
He  is  located  in  elegantly  equipped  parlors  in  the 
Miles  building,  Livingston,  in  which  flourishing 
city  he  has  built  up  a  most  flattering  practice  and 
won  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In  making  Mon- 
tana his  home  Dr.  Pierce  was  larajely  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  two  of  his  uncles,  George  Pierce  and 
William  F.  Green,  were  early  settlers  of  the  ter- 
ritory, having  come  here  in  the  early  'sixties  and 
engaged  in  placer  mining.  His  uncle,  W.  F.  Green, 
is  still  a  resident  of  Montana,  at  present  being  en- 
gaged at  the  reservoirs  that  are  supplying  city 
water  to  Helena,  and  are  about  ten  miles  from  the 
city.  On  June  24,  1896,  Dr.  Pierce  wedded  Miss 
Leonore  Prewett,  of  Gallatin,  Mo.,  daughter  of  W. 
H.  Prewett,  of  that  city.  They  have  two  children : 
Stephen  C,  Jr.,  and  Wilber  R.  Fraternally  Dr. 
Pierce  is  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  Maccabees 
and  Masons,  having  passed  the  chairs  in  the  former 
order  and  being  first  lieutenant  of  Company  E, 
Montana  State  Militia.  Since  his  settlement  in 
Montana  Dr.  Pierce  has  been  very  successful  in  his 
profession,  while  in  numicipal  affairs  of  his  home 
city  he  takes  a  lively  interest,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
young  man  of  superior  abilities  and  of  high  integrity. 


JOB  B.  QUANTIC— An  industrious,  thrifty,  up- 
right citizen,  who  has  won  by  his  manly  and 
faithful  discharge  of  every  duty  and  his  intelligent 
and  serviceable  assistance  in  every  worthy  enter- 
prise,  the  high   regard   and   unquestioning   confi- 


dence of  all  classes  in  the  community,  who  say  of 
him  with  all  sincerity,  "His  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond,"  Job  B.  Ouantic  of  Bozeman,  is  a  subject 
whose  life  it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate.  He  was 
born  August  15,  1858,  in  Somersetshire,  England, 
where  his  family  had  lived  and  died  for  generations. 
His  father  was  Job  Quantic,  a  hard-working  and 
highly  respected  thatcher,  who  spent  his  life  at  the 
business  in  his  native  place;  and  his  mother  was 
Hannah  Bonning,  of  the  same  locality.  Mr. 
Quantic  was  the  twelfth  of  thirteen  children  born 
to  them,  and  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old  left 
home  for  America.  He  landed  in  New  York  in 
1872,  and  going  into  the  country  was  employed 
on  a  farm  for  five  years.  He  then  removed  to 
Missouri,  locating  in  Bates  county,  remaining 
there  five  years,  farming  on  his  own  account. 
When  the  rich  find  of  ore  deposits  at  Leadville  was 
reported  he  joined  in  the  stampede  for  that  place, 
and  after  reaching  it  remained  two  years.  He  pur- 
chased a  "tie  camp"  and  engaged  in  making  ties 
for  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Railroad.  He  found 
this  business  very  profitable;  but  desiring  some- 
thing better  and  more  permanent,  he  removed  to 
Montana,  traveling  by  rail  to  Ogden,  Utah,  and 
then  to  Oneida,  from  which  place  he  proceeded  by 
team  to  Bozeman,  where  he  located  and  began  the 
business  of  freighting,  which  he  has  continued  to 
the  present  day  (1901).  He  did  the  freighting  for 
the  Revenue  Mining  Company  for  five  years, 
sometimes  using  for  the  purpose  as  many  as  fifty 
horses  at  a  time.  In  1890  he  bought  the  farm  of 
320  acres  on  which  he  now  lives.  It  is  located 
about  two  miles  up  the  Bridger  canyon,  is  well 
adapted  for  grazing  purposes  and  produces 
abundant  crops  of  excellent  hay.  This  circum- 
stance induced  Mr.  Quantic  to  engage  in  stock- 
raising.  But  he  did  not  continue  at  it  long,  sell- 
ing out  in  1899.  He  is,  however,  still  engaged  in 
general  freighting,  for  which  he  is  well  equipped. 

On  Christmas  day,  1886,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Anna  Brendon,  a  native  of  Norway, 
born  December  25,  1867,  who  immigrated  to  Wis- 
consin in  1880,  and  later  removed  to  Bozeman. 
They  have  one  child,  a  son  named  Walter,  born 
October  17,  1887.  Mr.  Quantic  is  an  intensely 
practical,  enterprising  and  industrious  man, 
progressive  and  up  to  date  in  everything.  He  is, 
moreover,  a  man  of  high  character  and  sterling  in- 
tegrity, respected  and  trusted  by  everybody  who 
knows  him,  and  never  forfeiting  that  respect  or  be- 
traying the  trust.  His  farm  is  a  model  of  neatness, 
fruitfulness  and  skillful  cultivation. 
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ELIJAH  M.  POLLINGER.— One  of  the  ster- 
ling pioneers  of  Montana  and  a  participator  in 
events  that  have  been  prominent  landmarks  in  her 
history,  Elijah  Miller  Pollinger  was  born  near 
Mechanicsburg,  Penn.,  on  July  27,  1836,  the  third 
of  the  nine  children  of  George  and  Matilda 
(Etter)  Pollinger,  both  natives  of  that  state,  where 
they  passed  their  lives,  the  father  devoting  his  at- 
tention to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  also  rendered 
valiant  service  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812.  Mr. 
Pollinger,  after  receiving  a  good  common-school 
education,  in  1852  became  connected  with  staging  in 
the  employ  of  the  firm  which  later  built  the  Columbia 
turnpike  in  Pennsylvania.  In  1857  he  came  west, 
locating  in  Kansas,  where  he  was  identified  with 
various  staging  enterprises,  making  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  his  headquarters.  Here  he  was  a  witness 
of  the  many  stirring  events  which  gained  the  state 
the  title  of  "Bleeding  Kansas,"  and  were  followed 
by  the  Civil  war.  In  i860  Mr.  Pollinger  was  in 
the  employ  of  the  firm  of  Russell,  Majors  & 
Wattles,  that  operated  the  Central  Overland  Ex- 
press, which  ran  coaches  through  to  Pike's  Peak 
and  other  frontier  points. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Pollinger  in  Montana  was 
in  1863,  since  he  reached  Virginia  City  on  October 
9  of  that  year,  with  a  stock  of  merchandise  in 
which  he  had  an  interest,  and  which  had  been 
brought  across  the  plains  in  four  wagons.  From 
Virginia  City  he  went  to  Bannack,  and  opened  a 
store  which  he  soon  sold.  The  same  winter  he 
purchased  a  placer  claim  in  that  locality  and  worked 
it.  In  1864  he  put  up  250  tons  of  hay  on  the  ground 
where  the  city  of  Dillon  now  stands,  which  he  sold 
in  Virginia  City  for  $100  a  ton.  Going  then  to  the 
Blackfoot  country  he  devoted  the  summer  of  1865 
to  prospecting  and  mining.  Here  the  price  of  a 
100-pound  sack  of  flour  was  $150.  Mr.  Pollinger 
discovered  the  quartz  mines  at  Argenta  in  1865  and 
sold  his  interests  in  the  claims  to  eastern  capitalists. 
Soon  afterward  he  was  stricken  blind,  as  the  re- 
sult of  granulated  eyelids.  This  condition  con- 
tinued for  nine  months,  when  he  recovered  his 
sight,  which  has  never  since  been  materially  im- 
paired. 

Mr.  Pollinger  lived  fully  up  to  the  tension  of 
the  life  of  the  frontier,  and  was  residing  in  Vir- 
ginia City  when  the  vigilance  committee  made  its 
most  vigorous  effort  to  exterminate  the  outlaws 
and  desperadoes  who  menaced  life  and  property. 
He  was  present  at  the  arresting  of  Boone  Helm 
and  assisted  in  the  arrest  of  the  notorious  Jack  Gal- 
lagher,   whom    they    found    under    a    bed,    fully 


equipped  with  firearms.  He  was  also  present  at  the 
hanging  of  Plummer  and  the  five  other  road  agents 
who  were  executed  by  the  vigilantes  in  Bannack. 
Mr.  Pollinger  was  identified  with  the  staging  outfit 
of  Ben  Holliday  from  the  spring  of  1866  until  the 
fall  of  1873,  and  furnished  supplies  and  accommo- 
dations for  passengers  on  the  road  between  Vir- 
ginia City  and  Helena.  In  the  meanwhile  he  had 
taken  up  land  in  Madison  county,  which  now  is  a 
portion  of  his  present  fine  ranch  property.  This  is 
seven  miles  east  of  the  village  of  Twin  Bridges, 
his  postofifice  address.  He  hauled  the  lumber  to 
build  his  house  from  Helena,  and  his  home  is  one 
of  the  attractive  places  of  the  county.  In  1873  Mr. 
Pollinger  went  to  the  west  to  inventory  stage  prop- 
erty, returning  to  Montana  in  1875,  and  later  was 
for  a  time  in  the  employ  of  Gilmore  &  Salisbury  as 
superintendent  of  their  stages.  In  1879  he  took  up 
his  abode  on  his  ranch,  from  which  he  drove  his 
herd  of  cattle  to  the  Judith  Basin,  and  lost  the 
greater  portion  of  the  stock  during  the  rigorous 
winter  of  1881.  Returning  then  to  his  ranch  he  has 
since  made  that  his  home.  To  his  original  claim  he 
has  added  until  his  estate  is  now  900  acres,  his  two 
ranches  being  about  five  miles  apart. 

Mr.  Pollinger  has  given  allegiance  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  but  he  has  never  taken  an  active  part 
in  political  affairs.  On  May  29,  1870,  Mr.  Pol- 
linger was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Helen 
Cook,  who  was  born  in  Michigan.  Their  children 
are  George  H.,  engaged  in  mining  in  Bear  gulch ; 
Maggie  Lee,  a  trained  nurse,  residing  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  Lillian,  the  wife  of  S.  L.  Thompson,  of 
Bear  gulch;  Arthur  M.,  attending  school  at  Grand 
Island,  Neb. ;  Warren  E..  a  student  of  law ;  Ruth 
Alice,  Clyde,  Lowell  and  Roland  are  still  at  the 
parental  home.  The  family  are  communicants  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 


pEORGE  PFAFF,  cx-postmaster  of  Boulder, 
\J  Mont.,  and  one  of  its  leading  business  men,  is 
a  native  of  Germany,  born  there  on  April  17,  1857. 
He  is  the  son  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth  (Boeck) 
Pfaff,  the  latter  being  the  daughter  of  Adam 
Boeck,  who  was  in  the  meat  business  in  Germany. 
Jacob  Pfaff  was  a  farmer  and  by  trade  a  wood- 
turner. George  Pfaff  remained  at  home  engaged 
on  his  father's  farm  until  he  was  nearly  the  age  of 
nineteen  years,  and  acquiring  his  education  at  the 
public  schools.  He  then  entered  the  German 
army,  and  was  detailed  as  clerk  in  the  correspond- 
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ence  department  of  the  army.  In  1878  he  was 
promoted  to  corporal  and  honorably  discharged, 
then  having  been  in  the  army  three  years,  the  al- 
lotted term  of  service.  He  returned  home  in  1879 
and  remained  with  his  parents  one  year. 

In  1880  Mr.  Pfaff  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
and  at  first  located  in  Burlington,  Iowa.  There  he 
worked  in  a  furniture  factory,  but  very  soon,  in 
1881,  took  a  trip  into  New  Mexico,  and  the  next 
year  came  to  Alontana,  settling  at  first  at  Glendale, 
Beaverhead  county,  where  he  was  engaged  with 
the  prominent  firm  of  Armstrong  &  Losee  in  mer- 
chandising, and  with  them  he  continued  until  1886, 
when  the  store  was  sold  to  the  Hecla  Mercantile 
Company,  Mr.  Plafif  remaining  with  this  institution 
until  1888,  and  then  removed  to  Boulder,  Mont. 
He  established  here  a  book  and  stationery  business 
which  he  successfully  conducted  until  1897.  In 
1892  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Boulder,  and 
served  efficiently  in  this  office  until  1897,  having 
closed  out  the  book  and  stationery  business  in  1894. 
In  1897  he  returned  to  Melrose  and  engaged  with 
the  Hecla  Mercantile  &  Banking  Company,  and 
was  with  this  firm  until  February,  1900,  when  he 
came  back  to  Boulder  and  engaged  again  in  the 
book  and  stationery  business,  which  he  still  suc- 
cessfully conducts. 

Mr.  Pfafif  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
on  October  2,  1887.  He  decided  on  a  double  cele- 
bration of  the  event,  and  he  secured  a  marriage 
license  and  on  October  13,  1887,  he  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  L.  M.  Forrest,  daughter  of  Rob- 
ert Forrest,  of  Glendale,  a  miner.  Her  mother  is 
Adelia  (Deno)  Forrest.  They  have  two  children, 
Delia  and  George  Karl.  Mr.  Pfafif  is  a  member  of 
the  Odd  Fellows  and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of 
America.  In  the  former  order  he  has  filled  all  of 
the  offices,  and  belongs  to  the  encampment.  The 
political  affiliations  of  Mr.  Pfaff  are  with  the  Re- 
publican party  and  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Boulder  during  the  administration  of  President 
Harrison.  He  is  a  man  universally  liked  and  en- 
joys the  confidence  of  all. 


p  EORGE  F.  COWAN,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
vl  oldest  pioneers  of  the  Montana  bar,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Boulder,  Jefferson  county.  The  story  of 
his  life  is  the  history  of  a  man  of  action,  bold  and 
resourceful  in  time  of  peril,  sagacious  and  un- 
swerving   in    private    or    professional    duty.     His 


career  has  been  both  picturesque  and  eventful,  and 
to  follow  it  in  detail  would  be  to  write  much  of  the 
history  of  Montana.  He  was  born  near  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  on  February  10,  1842,  of  Scotch-Irish 
ancestry.  Ira  Cowan,  his  father,  a  mechanic,  re- 
moved from  Canada  where  he  was  born,  to  the 
United  States,  first  locating  at  Malone,  N.  Y. 
Later  he  settled  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  1846 
removed  to  Watertown,  Wis.,  and  of  both  of  these 
states  he  was  a  pioneer.  Subsequently  he  re- 
moved to  the  Fox  river  valley  near  Oshkosh, 
where  he  died  in  1882,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
He  married  Miss  Mary  Gilman,  a  native  of  Can- 
ada of  English  descent.  She  survived  her  hus- 
band fourteen  years,  dying  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
six.  They  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters,  all 
now  living  except  one  daughter. 

In  the  pioneer  regions  of  Wisconsin  George  F. 
Cowan  was  reared  and  received  his  early  and  high 
school  education,  and  in  1861,  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  began  the  study  of  law  with  A.  B.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Dartford,  Wis.  Here,  however,  young 
Cowan  was  destined  to  remain  but  a  short  time,  for 
in  1 86 1,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  B,  Fourth  Wisconsin  Infan- 
try. With  his  regiment  he  soon  after  left  for  Bal- 
timore, Md.,  and,  at  the  Relay  House  near  that 
city,  it  relieved  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  Infantry. 
The  following  year,  while  in  the  Department  of  the 
Gulf,  Mr.  Cowan's  regiment  was  reorganized  as 
cavalry  and  became  an  important  factor  in  the  first 
Red  River  expedition.  It  was  then  stationed  at 
New  Orleans,  later  at  Baton  Rouge,  and  then  was 
moved  to  the  Red  River  country,  remaining  there 
until  May,  1863,  and  under  Gen.  Banks  it  later  as- 
sisted in  the  capture  of  Port  Hudson.  Those  who 
know  the  history  of  this  regiment  are  aware  that 
its  record  is  among  the  highest  of  any  in  the  Union 
army.  It  was  a  "fighting  regiment,"  and  was  in 
many  of  the  hardest  campaigns  and  bloodiest  bat- 
tles of  the  war  and  was  distinguished  for  its  gal- 
lantry. Mr.  Cowan  remained  with  the  Department 
of  the  Gulf  until  he  was  honorably  discharged  as 
sergeant   in    1864. 

Mr.  Cowan  returned  to  Wisconsin  and  in  1865 
came  to  Montana,  locating  at  first  at  Last  Chance 
gulch,  now  Helena.  It  is  a  matter  of  note  that 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  jNIontana,  men 
of  all  professions,  law,  medicine,  the  church  and 
journalism,  have  at  some  time  been  located  at  Last 
Chance  gulch.  Mr.  Cowan  engaged  in  mining  for 
a  short  lime  there  and  also  in  Deer  Lodge  county. 
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During  the  winter  of  1866  he  went  to  Jefferscm 
county,  but  removed  to  Helena  and  in  1867  was 
made  assistant  collector  of  internal  revenue,  at  the 
same  time  continuing  the  study  of  law  with  Chu- 
masero  &  Chadwick.  In  1872  he  was  admitted  to 
practice,  having  removed  in  1868  to  Radersburg, 
the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  county,  and  success- 
fully practiced  there  until  1883,  when  the  county 
seat  was  located  at  Boulder,  in  which  city  he  has 
since  resided.  In  1869  he  was  appointed  clerk  of 
the  district  court  of  the  county  and  served  until 
1872,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for 
ten  years  he  was  associated  in  legal  practice  with 
Hon.  M.  H.  Parker,  the  present  judge  of  the  Fifth 
judicial  district.  Mr.  Cowan  served  three  terms  as 
deputy  territorial  district  attorney  for  JeiTerson 
county.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Thomas 
F.  Meagher  captain  of  state  troops  in  the  Indian 
campaign  of  that  year,  and  later  served  as  assist- 
ant adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  captain.  In 
1875  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma  J. 
Carpenter,  a  native  of  Wisconsin  and  the  heroine 
of  the  attempted  massacre  in  Yellowstone  Park  re- 
corded later.  They  have  three  children,  Charles 
Fred,  George  F.,  Jr.,  and  Ethel  May.  Political'y 
Mr.  Cowan  is  an  active  participant  in  state  and 
county  politics,  working  always  with  the  Repub- 
lican element.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  and  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen.  Professionally  Mr.  Cowan  stands  high 
among  the  leading  attorneys  of  the  state,  in  which 
he  numbers  many  warm  personal  friends  who  ad- 
mire his  superior  abilities  and  marked  kindliness 
of  character. 

In  August,  1877,  Mr.  Cowan  and  wife,  her  brother 
and  sister,  Frank  and  Ida  Carpenter,  Charles  Mann, 
William  Dingee,  Albert  Oldham,  A.  J.  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Myers  experienced  a  thrilling  adventure  in 
Yellowstone  Park,  in  which  Mr.  Cowan  was  shot 
three  times  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
The  party  had  formed  a  camp  in  the  lower  geyser 
basin  on  the  site  of  the  Fountain  Hotel,  from  which 
they  made  daily  excursions.  Before  sunrise  on 
August  24,  Arnold  and  Dingee,  who  were  pre- 
paring breakfast,  were  approached  by  Indians, 
who  professed  friendliness,  but  the  party  lost  no 
time  in  breaking  camp  and  starting  on  the  home- 
ward trail.  The  Indians  then  surrounded  them 
with  hostile  demonstrations  and  forced  them  to 
return,  but  after  going  a  short  distance  up  Nez 
Perces  creek  it  became  impossible  to  take  the  wag- 
ons   further.      Frank   Carpenter   then   hastened   to 


the  front  in  the  hope  of  finding  Chief  Looking- 
glass  and  securing  aid  from  him.  He  did  not 
succeed,  as  this  chief  was  not  then  known  to  be 
with  the  party  of  hostiles.  A  consultation  was  held 
with  the  other  chiefs,  Mr.  Cowan  acting  for  the 
whites  with  "Poker  Joe"  as  interpreter.  This  "heap 
big  talk"  resulted  in  the  captives  being  deprived 
of  their  guns  and  ammunition  and  set  at  liberty. 
On  the  back  trail  they  were  overtaken  by  some 
seventy-five  young  Indians,  who  compelled  them 
to  countermarch,  a  hint  from  a  friendly  Indian 
enabling  two  of  the  party  to  escape.  The  rest 
were  taken  back  toward  Mary  Lake  and  at  two  p. 
m.  they  were  attacked.  At  the  first  fire  Mr.  Cowan 
was  shot  in  the  thigh  and  fell  from  his  horse.  His 
wife  rushed  to  his  side  and  heroically  resisted  the 
attempt  to  kill  him.  She  was  partially  pulled  aside 
while  an  Indian  shot  him  in  the  head  and  he  was 
left  lying  supposedly  dead  on  the  ground.  Young 
Carpenter  had  a  narrow  escape,  an  Indian  draw- 
ing his  rifle  upon  him,  but  Carpenter  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  and  thus  saved  his  life.  The  other 
members  of  the  party  had  scattered  in  all  ways, 
leaving  Carpenter  and  his  sister  captives.  When 
Mr.  Cowan  recovered  consciousness  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  he  drew  himself  up  by  the 
aid  of  a  tree  and  was  again  shot,  this  time  through 
his  left  hip,  and  relinquishing  all  hope  he  sank  to 
the  ground.  That  night  he  wearily  began  crawling 
back  to  the  old  camp,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  He 
was  four  days  reaching  it  and  on  the  next  day  he 
was  rescued  by  Gen.  Howard's  scouts.  Mr.  Car- 
penter and  his  sister  were  found  by  soldiers  under 
Lieut.  Schofield  and  taken  to  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs.  Two  weeks  passed  before  Mrs.  Cowan 
learned  that  her  husband  was  alive.  Mr.  Arnold, 
who  had  run  into  the  brush  before  the  shooting 
of  Cowan,  wandered  about  for  four  days  and  was 
then  rescued  near  Henry  lake  by  Howard's  com- 
mand. 


L  ELAND  F.  PRESCOTT.— Among  the  enter- 
prising and  representative  young  business  men 
of  Butte  is  numbered  this  gentleman,  who  here  is 
conducting  a  successful  business  as  a  manufacturer 
of  and  dealer  in  foreign  and  domestic  granite  and 
marble  monuments  for  cemetery  and  other  pur- 
poses. Leland  Francis  Prescott  comes  of  old  New 
England  stock,  having  been  born  in  Grafton  coun- 
ty, N.  H.,  on  March  10.  1872.  His  father,  Will- 
iam F.   Prescott,  is  a  native  of  the  same  county, 
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where  he  was  born  June  i6,  1847,  and  where  he 
was  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  until  1886, 
when  he  removed  to  Travers  county,  Minn.,  where 
he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  same  vocation  until 
1899,  when  he  removed  to  Nampa,  Idaho,  where 
he  now  is  engaged  in  farming  and  stockgrowing, 
also  having  mining  interests.  He  is  a  Republican 
in  politics.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Susie  H.  Putnam,  was  likewise  born  in  Grafton 
county,  N.  H.,  the  date  of  her  nativity  being  Sep- 
tember 23,  1850,  and  she  being  a  daughter  of  Alonzo 
W.  Putnam,  a  prominent  farmer  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. She  is  the  mother  of  two  children,  Leland 
F.,  and  Harry  A.,  who  is  in  Idaho.  Leland  F. 
Prescott  received  his  early  education  in  Grafton 
county  public  schools,  being  about  fourteen  years 
of  age  at  his  parents'  removal  to  the  west.  In  1892 
he  matriculated  in  the  Red  River  Valley  University, 
at  Wahpeton,  N.  D.,  and  in  1894  he  completed  a 
course  in  a  business  college  at  Minneapolis.  In  the 
spring  of  1895  Mr.  Prescott  came  to  Montana  and 
became  a  traveling  salesman  for  his  uncle,  A.  K. 
Prescott,  who  conducts  extensive  marble  works  in 
Helena.  At  the  expiration  of  one  year  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  partnership  with  his  uncle  and  forthwith 
came  to  Butte  and  established  his  present  business. 
His  energy  and  progressive  and  straightforward 
methods  have  made  the  enterprise  one  of  extensive 
proportions,  success  having  attended  the  venture 
from  the  first.  In  politics  his  proclivities  are  in- 
dicated by  the  loyal  support  which  he  gives  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  fraternally  he  holds  mem- 
bership in  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America  and  the  Bankers'  Life  As- 
sociation. On  October  i,  1896,  Mr.  Prescott  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mabel  Griffin,  who  was 
born  in  Jackson,  Mich.,  the  daughter  of  U.  A.Grif- 
fin,  an  extensive  land-owner  of  North  Dakota  and  a 
native  of  Michigan.  He  married  Miss  Eva  Crafts, 
who  was  born  in  Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  and  they  were 
parents  of  two  sons  and  one  daughter :  Erwin-  K., 
Gordon  C.  and  Mabel,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Prescott. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prescott  had  one  son,  Leonard  C., 
who  was  born  October  18,  1899,  and  died  on  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1901. 


JOHN  J.  QUINN.— Labor  stands  in  need  of  no 
eulogium.  From  olden  times  priests  and  poets 
have  vied  with  orators  and  statesmen  in  heaping 
praises  and  flatteries  on  the  man  of  honest,  inde- 


pendent, useful  toil.  Not  merely  have  these  reso- 
nantly proclaimed  that  he  ought  to  be,  but  that  he 
is,  the  most  blessed  among  mortals.  Indeed,  an 
unsophisticated  listener  or  reader  might  well  im- 
bibe the  notion  that  all  these  honeyed  eulogists, 
earth's  great  and  glorious,  have  been  thrust  out  by 
some  harsh  decree  of  inexorable  fate  from  the 
field  and  the  workbench,  sent  sorrowing  exiles  into 
cloisters,  or  forums,  or  senates,  and  there  com- 
pelled to  witness  afar  off  the  felicities  they  too 
might  have  enjoyed,  had  they  been  born  under 
kindlier  stars,  and  be  content,  in  their  sublime  self- 
denial,  with  but  depicting  the  delights  of  digging 
and  delving,  which  only  the  more  fortunate  mill- 
ions may  enjoy.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  del- 
uge of  flattery  and  felicitation  the  worker  of  our 
day,  after  nineteen  centuries  of  Christian  teaching, 
is  a  sad  and  careworn  man ;  and  every  systematic 
attempt  to  ameliorate  his  condition,  especially  by 
organization  of  his  forces,  is  confronted  with  the 
magnate's  resistance,  the  bigot's  scowl,  the  wit- 
ling's sneer.  But  there  are  sincere,  courageous 
men  who  brave  it  all,  and  give  their  best  efforts  to 
secure,  through  the  organization  of  labor,  its  just 
recompense,  steady  employment  and  sure  eleva- 
tion. 

Among  this  number  is  John  J.  Quinn,  of  Butte, 
a  man  who  knows  by  experience  what  are  the  hard- 
ships and  contingencies  of  the  laborer,  and  whose 
mature  life  has  been  occupied  with  plans  for  his 
relief  and  betterment.  He  was  born  at  Gold  Hill, 
Nev.,  on  August  10,  1870,  of  Irish  parents  in  very 
moderate  circumstances.  His  father  was  John 
Quinn,  of  County  Carey,  Ireland,  who  emigrated 
to  America  and  located  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  in 
1866,  but  subsequently  removed  to  Gold  Hill,  Nev., 
where  he  died  of  a  broken  back,  the  result  of  an 
accident  in  the  Yellow  Jacket  mine.  He  had  pre- 
viously been  married  to  Mary  McCarthy,  also  a 
native  of  Ireland.  They  were  Roman  Catholics,  as 
are  their  descendants.  They  had  three  children,  of 
whom  John  J.  was  the  second.  He  received  what 
education  his  circumstances  allowed,  in  the  pubHc 
schools  of  his  native  state,  at  Gold  Hill  and  Vir- 
ginia City,  until  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  when  he 
was  put  to  work  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  plumber. 
He  worked  at  this  fifteen  months  at  Virginia  City, 
Nev.,  and  then  devoted  six  months  to  the  cigar 
business.  After  that  he  followed  farming  in 
Nevada  for  a  year  and  then  worked  in  a  sawmill  for 
four  years.  He  then  selected  mining  as  a  perma- 
nent occupation  and  has  been  engaged  in  it  ever 
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since,  except  the  three  years  he  worked  in  the 
smelters  at  Anaconda.  In  1891  he  went  to  Bisbee, 
Ariz.,  and  on  to  Butte,  remaining  there  about  six 
months  and. going  to  Park  City,  Utah,  for  a  year. 
He  again  returned  to  Butte,  whence  he  soon  went 
to  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  and  remained  eight 
months.  From  there  he  went  to  Anaconda  and 
worked  the  three  years  heretofore  mentioned. 
In  1897  he  again  came  to  Butte  and  here  his  weary 
foot  has  rested.  In  all  these  wandering  he  was 
"wooing  Dame  Fortune's  winning  smile"  as  a  min- 
er, just  as  he  is  now.  In  Butte  he  has  been  more 
successful,  and  has  attained  some  consequence  as  a 
publicist  and  leader  of  thought.  He  is  an  ardent 
and  influential  member  of  the  Labor  party  and  as 
such  was  elected  in  igoo  on  the  Labor- Fusion 
ticket  to  the  lower  house  of  the  Seventh  Montana 
state  legislature.  In  that  body  he  was  recog- 
nized as  a  man  of  force  and  capability.  He  was 
assigned  to  the  committees  on  mines  and  mining, 
state  lands  and  immigration,  on  all  of  which  he 
rendered  faithful  and  valuable  service.  He  intro- 
duced and  secured  the  passage  of  house  bill  No.  i, 
now  known  as  the  eight-hour  law,  on  the  provisions 
of  which  the  campaign  has  been  made.  He  won 
the  election  by  a  majority  which  was  the  third  in 
size  in  the  county.  In  jNIarch,  1901,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Butte  Miners'  Union. 

Mr.  Ouinn  is  yet  a  young  man,  with  vigorous 
health  and  worthy  aspirations.  He  has  always 
championed  the  cause  of  organized  labor,  and  has 
been  consistent  and  intelligent  in  his  advocacy  of 
its  claims,  with  no  thought  in  that  connection  save 
what  referred  to  its  own  advancement.  There  is 
every  indication  that  he  has  years  of  usefulness  and 
honorable  public  service  before  him.  His  efforts 
have  been  appreciated  by  their  beneficiaries,  among 
whom  he  is  highly  esteemed,  as  he  is  by  all  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him. 


WILLIAM  HILLHOUSE  RAYMOND.— As 
one  who  has  contributed  his  full  quota  to- 
ward the  founding  and  building  of  the  common- 
wealth and  shown  himself  animated  by  high  and 
definite  purpose,  William  Hillhouse  Raymond 
deserves  especial  mention.  He  was  named  in  honor 
of  Judge  William  Hillhouse,  his  great-grandfather, 
and  a  brother  of  James  Hillhouse,  who  served 
sixteen  years  in  the  United  States  senate  from 
Connecticut,  and  was  for  fifty  years  the  treasurer 


of  Yale  College,  and  whose  life  and  services  lent 
dignity  and  honor  to  the  bench  and  bar  of  Con- 
necticut. (For  detailed  family  history  see  sketch  of 
Winthrop  Raymond  in  this  volume.)  W.  H.  Ray- 
mond was  born  in  Cincmnati,  Ohio,  on  May  12, 
1845,  '^nd  he  removed  from  that  city  to  Missouri 
in  company  with  his  mother,  and,  as  the  head  of 
the  family,  he  originated  and  formulated  the  plans 
for  the  removal  to  Montana,  in  1865.  Not  un- 
mindful or  unappreciative  of  the  dangers  and  pri- 
vations to  be  encountered  the  family  showed  that 
fortitude  and  courage  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  pioneer,  and  set  forth  from  Missouri,  on  the 
weary  journey,  their  outfit  consisting  of  two  yokes 
of  oxen,  a  yoke  of  cows,  a  span  of  horses,  a  saddle 
pony  and  a  light  spring  wagon,  with  a  heavier  one 
for  the  carrying  of  supplies  and  household  goods. 
They  came  by  North  Platte  river  and  passed  down 
Sweetwater  creek,  on  the  old  Salt  Lake  telegraph 
road,  and  thence  came  onward  to  Virginia  City, 
Mont.,  arriving  there  on  September  5,  1865. 

L^pon  reaching  their  destination  the  family  es- 
tablished their  Lares  and  Penates  in  one  of  the 
primitive  cabins  common  to  the  mining  camps 
of  the  period,  and  Hillhouse  and  his  brother  Win- 
throp soon  established  a  freighting  business,  and 
also  opened  a  mercantile  establishment.  W.  H. 
Raymond  made  his  first  freighting  trip  to  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1868,  with  a  team  of  six  yoke  of  oxen 
and  he  took  a  load  of  bacon,  with  which  Virginia 
was  overstocked,  while  the  Mormon  capital  was 
destitute  of  it.  Upon  the  return  trip  he  brought  a 
load  of  green  and  dried  fruits,  which  found  a  ready 
sale  at  good  prices  in  the  Montana  mming  camps. 
This  trip  occupied  three  months,  and  his  load  of 
fruit  sold  for  $2,100.  This  venture  gave  Mr.  Ray- 
mond the  nucleus  of  his  fortune  and  encouraged 
further  effort.  The  next  year  the  freighting  outfit 
was  increased  by  the  brothers  and  they  established 
a  successful  merchandising  business,  in  which 
Hillhouse  was  interested  until  1880.  In  1870  he 
had  taken  up  a  tract  of  land  and  begun  to  raise 
cattle.  This  land  was  part  of  his  present  fine  ranch 
property,  which  is  now  enclosed  by  fifteen  miles  of 
fence  and  located  five  miles  from  Puller  Springs, 
which  is  his  postofifice  address. 

In  1876  Mr.  Raymond  named  his  estate  Bel- 
mont Park  ranch,  and  imported  the  first  standard- 
bred  trotting  horses  ever  brought  to  Montana, 
and  his  was  the  first  stock  farm  for  the  breeding 
and  rearing  of  standard-bred  horses  established  in 
the  state.     His  original  importation  comprised  the 
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stallion  Commodore  Belmont  and  twenty-five 
mares,  and  of  this  stock  are  now  to  be  found  de- 
scendants in  all  sections  of  the  Union,  while, 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Raymond  an  impetus 
was  given  to  the  breeding  of  fine  horses  in  Mon- 
tana. From  his  farm  have  gone  forth  very  fast 
horses,  and  the  enterprise  established  in  the  cen- 
tennial year  has  grown  to  be  one  of  wide  scope  and 
importance.  At  Belmont  Park  are  kept  400  brood 
mares  and  a  number  of  fine  stallions.  Mr.  Raymond 
began  naming  horses  by  the  alphabet,  and  has  used 
all  of  the  letters.  He  devotes  his  entire  time  to  his 
horses,  living  on  his  fine  ranch  during  the  summer 
months  and  passing  the  winters  in  California.  He 
was  for  a  time  associatetd  with  his  brother  in 
banking  in  Virginia  City.  Belmont  Park  is  one  of 
the  best  stock  farms  of  the  kind  in  the  Union,  and 
Mr.  Raymond  takes  a  justifiable  pride  in  it  and  in 
the  success  which  has  attended  his  eiiforts.  In 
politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
party.  He  has  never  married.  Well  known 
throughout  the  state  of  which  he  is  an  honored 
pioneer,  he  is  peculiarly  deserving  of  recognition 
as  one  of  the  sterling  citizens  and  as  a  representa- 
tive business  man. 


WILLIAM  O.  RAN  FT,  who  is  incumbent  of 
the  important  office  of  receiver  of  the  United 
States  land  office  in  Missoula,  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  on  February  24,  1869,  the  son  of  Charles 
and  Sophia  (Schaible)  Ranft,  the  former  a  native  of 
Germany  and  the  latter  of  Maryland.  The  father 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  about  1848,  locat- 
ing in  Baltimore,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a 
manufacturer  of  chemicals,  and  where  he  is  now 
living  retired.  William  Q.  Ranft  secured  his  pre- 
liminary educational  discipline  in  the  public 
schools,  continuing  his  studies  in  the  Baltimore 
College.  He  then  completed  a  thorough  course  in 
stenography  in  New  York  city,  as  an  expert  be- 
coming private  secretary  to  one  of  the  officials  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  three  years.  In 
i8qo  Mr.  Ranft  came  to  Montana,  locating  in  Mis- 
soula, and  for  one  year  was  in  the  offices  of  the 
Missoula  Mercantile  Company.  He  then  became 
for  one  year  the  representative  of  the  Helena 
Journal  in  western  Montana.  After  the  Journal 
ceased  publication  he  entered  the  law  office  of  Hon. 
T.  C.  Marshall  in  Missoula,  and  by  diligent  techni- 
cal reading  and  study  of  law  secured  admission  to 


the  bar  of  the  state  in  1896.  In  entering  upon  act- 
ive legal  practice  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Marshall,  Ogden  &  Ranft,  which  later  became 
Marshall,  Stiff  &  Ranft.  He  gained,  prestige  at 
the  bar,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  able  members 
of  the  Missoula  county  bar.  In  1897  Mr.  Ranft  re- 
ceived the  appointment  as  receiver  of  the  United 
State  land  office  in  Missoula,  the  youngest  incum- 
bent of  such  an  office  in  the  state.  He  has  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  with  marked  dis- 
crimination and  executive  ability,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  people  of  Missoula  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

Mr.  Ranft  has  extensive  and  valuable  interests 
in  the  several  mining  districts  of  Missoula  county. 
In  politics  he  has  ever  been  an  active  and  efficient 
worker  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party.  He 
has  served  as  chairman  and  as  secretary  of  the 
Republican  central  committee  of  Missoula  county, 
while  he  effected  the  organization  of  the  first  Re- 
publican congressional  committee  of  the  state.  Fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Benevolent  Pro- 
tective Order  of  Elks,  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
the  Hermann  Soehne  Society  of  Missoula.  The 
district  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  land  office  over  which  Mr.  Ranft  has  charge 
comprises  the  counties  of  Missoula,  Ravalli,  Beav- 
erhead and  Granite,  and  the  office  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  Union.  The  business  has  shown  a 
steady  increase,  having  been  augmented  by  more 
than  seventy-five  per  cent,  during  the  past  year. 
On  July  19,  1898,  Mr.  Ranft  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Florence  M.  Burke,  daughter  of  Maj. 
Thomas  H.  Burke,  of  Helena,  and  they  occupy 
a  prominent  position  in  the  social  circles  of  Mis- 
soula. 


CARL  F.  RAHMIG,  a  successful  stockraiser 
and  ranchman  of  Jefferson  Island,  Madison 
county,  first  came  to  Montana  in  October,  1869. 
He  was  born  in  Saxony,  Germany,  on  August  3, 
1838,  his  parents  being  John  Christian  and  Hannah 
(Heloish)  Rahmig,  both  natives  of  Saxony.  They 
had  six  daughters  and  four  sons.  The  father  was 
a  tailor,  during  his  Hfe  conducting  in  Saxony  a 
merchant  tailoring  establishment.  He  was  a  dig- 
nified gentleman  of  scholarly  and  artistic  tastes. 
In  his  large  portrait  now  hanging  in  the  Montana 
home  of  his  son  he  has  the  appearance  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  nobility.  After  attending  the  govern- 
ment  schools   in   his   childhood,   Carl   F.    Rahmig 
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learned  the  tailor's  trade,  at  which  he  worked  until 
he  came  to  the  United  States  in  1858.  He  did  not 
stay  in  New  York,  but  continued  his  journey  to 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  teaming  for 
three  years,  then  he  conducted  farming  for  two 
years,  then  sold  out  and  accompanied  a  horse  train 
to  Nevada,  locating  first  at  Virginia  City  and  later 
going  to  Washoe,  where  he  was  employed  in  a 
quartz  mill  for  six  months  and  then  went  to  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  and  followed  mining  for  six  years,  from 
his  arrival  there  in  November,  1865.  Meeting  with 
indifferent  success  he  went  to  work  again  in  a 
quartz  mill  in  Highland,  Red  Mountain,  for  seven 
months  and  then  came  to  Montana,  settling  at 
South  Boulder,  where  he  took  up  a  homestead  of 
160  acres  of  land  and  a  pre-emption  right  of  eighty 
acres. 

Here  JNIr.  Rahmig  is  residing  surrounded  by  the 
comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  happih 
and  successfully  engaged  in  farming  and  cattle- 
raising.  During  the  winters  he  usually  carries 
through  100  head  of  stock.  He  was  wedded  with 
Miss  EHzabeth  Sullender,of  Indiana, in  April,  1881. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Henry  and  Sarah  (Hessler) 
Sullender,  both  natives  of  Indiana.  They  were 
farmers  in  that  state  from  which  they  moved  to 
Illinois,  where  they  both  died.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rahmig  have  five  children :  Minnie,  Mrs.  George 
Lovelace,  of  Whitehall ;  Edna,  Lucy,  Carl  and 
Edith.  At  present  Mr.  Rahmig  is  a  school  trustee 
and  is  a  typical  Montanian,  holding  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  is  truly 
one  of  the  successful  and  progressive  men  of  Mon- 
tana. 


WINTHROP  RAYMOND.— Well  may  any 
man  take  pride  in  a  worthy  ancestry  and  in 
keeping  inviolate  the  definite  data  pertaining  there- 
to. In  Winthrop  Raymond  we  find  a  character 
distinct  in  its  individuality  yet  showing  the  dig- 
nifying elements  of  gentle  breeding.  He  is  one  of 
the  honored  pioneers  of  Montana,  has  been  and  is 
identified  with  aiTairs  of  importance,  was  the  es- 
sential founder  of  the  thriving  little  city  of  Sheri- 
dan, Madison  county,  and  his  career  has  been 
characterized  by  uprightness  and  integrity.  He 
was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  October  22,  1847. 
His  father,  Daniel  F.  Raymond,  was  a  native  o{ 
Connecticut,  and  descended  from  a  family  estab- 
lished in  New  England  in  1732.  The  name  was 
often    conspicuous   in   the   annals   of  the    Colonial 


period  and  in  connection  with  the  great  Revolu- 
tionary struggle.  The  family  genealogy  is  defined 
and  many  prominent  representatives  of  the  name 
mentioned  in  Appleton's  Encyclopedia  of  American 
Biography. 

Daniel  F.  Raymond  was  a  man  of  high  intel- 
lectuality, a  lawyer  by  profession  and  a  man  of 
scholastic  attainments.  About  1825  he  removed 
to  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  gained  marked  pro- 
fessional prestige  and  was  identified  with  import- 
ant business  interests.  He  was  author  of  the  first 
standard  textbook  on  political  economy  published 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  adopted  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University  and  many  other  institutions  of 
note,  has  since  been  thoroughly  revised  and  is 
now  held  in  high  repute.  To  Mr.  Raymond  was 
due  the  opening  of  the  first  iron  mines  and  fur- 
naces in  West  Virginia,  and  thus  he  inaugurated 
a  great  industry,  but  through  it  he  met  severe 
financial  reverses,  and  led  him  to  seek  a  new  field 
of  endeavor.  Accordingly  he  removed  to  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  where  he  engaged  in  legal  practice  and 
journalistic  work.  He  was  one  of  the  eariiest 
abolitionists  and  wielded  marked  influence  in  their 
ranks.  His  life  was  one  of  exalted  honor  and 
usefulness,  and  his  death  occurred  in  Cincinnati 
in  1850.  He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife 
having  been  Miss  Delilah  Matlock,  who  was  born 
in  Virginia,  of  prominent  Revolutionary  stock.  In 
the  family  were  six  children,  of  whom  Winthrop 
Raymond  was  the  youngest.  Mrs.  Raymond  re- 
moved with  her  family  to  Missouri  in  1851,  Win- 
throp being  then  four  years  old.  Here  the  family 
remained  and  he  attended  subscription  schools 
until  1865,  when  the  mother  with  her  two  sons 
and  daughter  started  on  the  long  and  perilous  trip 
across  the  plains  to  Montana.  This  change  of 
residence  was  made  by  the  advice  of  Hillhouse 
Raymond,  a  brother  of  Winthrop,  a  sketch  of 
whose  life  is  on  another  page  of  this  work.  The 
family  arrived  in  safety  at  Virginia  City  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1865,  and  thus  became  participants  in 
pioneer  life  on  the  frontier. 

Winthrop  Raymond,  eighteen  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Montana,  and  his  first  oc- 
cupation was  hauling  wood  and  rock  in  and  about 
\'irginia  City,  and  he  transported  stone  for  many 
buildings  now  standing  in  old  Virginia  City,  then 
a  vigorous  mining  camp.  He  later  had  the  con- 
tract for  furnishing  material  for  the  erection  of 
the  quartz  mill  at  Summit,  in  Alder  gulch,  and 
thereafter    carried    on    freighting    between    Sum- 
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mit  and  Corinne,  Utah.  He  began  operations  in 
1868,  and  in  1871  we  find  him  estabhshed  in  suc- 
cessful wholesale  merchandising  in  Virginia  City. 
In  1880  Mr.  Raymond  disposed  ot  this  business 
and  turned  his  attention  to  ranching.  In  the 
meantime  he  engaged  in  banking  in  Virginia  City, 
as  one  of  the  firm  of  Raymond,  Harrington  & 
Co.,  selling  this  interest  in  1888  to  Amos  C.  Hall, 
the  new  firm  being  Hall  &  Bennett.  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, however,  continued  money  loaning  and  pro- 
moting until  1889,  and  purchased  the  Bateman 
ranch,  platting  the  town  site  of  Sheridan  in  1890, 
when  he  placed  the  lots  on  the  market,  thus  be- 
coming the  founder  of  this  attractive  little  city. 
Mr.  Raymond  owns  valuable  property  in  Sheridan, 
and  also  has  1,600  acres  of  fine  ranch  property 
where  he  raises  high-grade  shorthorn  cattle 
and  standard  bred  horses.  He  has  a  broad  capac- 
ity for  the  handling  of  details  and  also  high  execu- 
tive ability,  but  his  interests  in  the  town  site  and 
ranching  industry  place  full  demands  upon  his 
time  and  attention.  His  life  in  Montana  shows  no 
thrilling  incidents,  but  a  constant  appreciation  of 
high  ideals  and  his  career  has  been  characterized 
by  inflexible  integrity  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Raymoiul  supports  the  Democratic  party 
and  its  principles,  but  has  never  had  time  nor  in- 
clination to  become  an  active  partisan  worker.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  On  Febru- 
ary 28,  1876,  Mr.  Raymond  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Hannah  E.  Bateman,  born  in  Michigan, 
and  of  this  union  four  children  have  been  born, 
Carrie  Belle,  a  graduate  of  St.  Mary's  Academy, 
at  Faribault,  Minn. ;  Walcott,  who  completed  his 
education  in  Stanford  University,  Cal. ;  Delilah,  a 
student  in  Rowland  Hall,  at  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
Mary  Elizabeth,  who  is  attending  school  in  Sheri- 
dan. 


EDWARD  REIMEL,  the  son  of  a  hard  working 
farmer  of  Pennsylvania,  near  Mt.  Bethel, 
where  he  was  born  June  7,  1837,  and  compelled 
from  his  early  youth  to  work  for  everything  he  got 
in  this  world,  our  subject  made  his  way  by  hard 
labor  and  close  attention  to  business,  without  hav- 
ing the  advantages  of  much  schooling,  and  is  es- 
sentially a  self-made  man,  having  won  his  way  to 
competence  and  a  good  standing  in  the  estima- 
tion of  his  fellows  by  his  own  natural  ability  and 
persevering  industry.  His  parents  were  Jacob  and 
Mary  (Ackerman)  Reimel,  natives  of  the  old  Key- 


stone state,  where  they  lived  and  worked  on  the 
farm,  and  after  a  long  life  of  usefulness  passed 
away  secure  in  the  respect  and  good  will  of  their 
neighbors. 

Mr.  Reimel  received  a  very  limited  education 
in  the  public  schools  and  then  learned  the  trade  of 
a  carpenter,  engaging  in  contract  work  as  a  builder. 
In  1859  he  went  to  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  and  there  worked 
at  his  trade  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  he 
removed  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  followed  the 
same  line  for  awhile.  In  1862  he  engaged  in  the 
government  employ  in  the  construction  depart- 
ment, principally  at  railroad  service,  being  sta- 
tioned much  of  the  time  in  and  near  Alexandria, 
Va.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Jer- 
sey City  and  remained  until  1868,  working  at 
his  trade.  That  year  he  went  to  Wyoming,  landing 
there  in  June,  the  month  in  which  the  new  terri- 
tory was  created.  He  remained  there  a  year  and 
then  proceeded  to  California,  where  he  remained 
almost  continually  until  1877,  working  as  a  mill- 
wright in  that  state,  Nevada  and  Utah.  In  1877 
he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Walkerville,  near 
Butte,  and  continued  his  work  as  a  millwright  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  erected  and  equipped  the 
first  mill  built  in  Walkerville — the  Alice,  and  has 
since  served  the  leading  mining  companies  in  the 
neighborhood,  being  with  the  Moulton  in  1880-1, 
and  for  the  next  ten  years  with  the  Lexington. 
Since  1892  he  has  been  successfully  engaged  in 
mining  and  the  real  estate  business,  and  now  owns 
several  houses  and  other  real  estate  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Reirnel  was  married  in  1878  to  Miss  Lizzie 
Weaver,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  and  Elizabeth 
Weaver,  of  Pennsylvania.  She  died  July  18,  1900, 
leaving  one  son,  Blaine  W.  Reimel,  who  was  born 
July  16,  1884.  Fraternally  our  subject  belongs  to 
the  Masonic  order.  He  was  made  a  Mason  in 
Union  Lodge,  Alexandria,  Va.,  under  dispensation 
from  the  grand  lodge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  1864,  and  affiliated  with  Butte  Lodge  No.  22,  in 
1878.  He  is  also  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  past 
high  priest  of  Deer  Lodge  Chapter  No.  3,  of  Butte. 
In  political  conviction  he  is  a  Republican,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  aldermen  to  represent  the  First 
ward  of  Walkerville  in  its  city  council.  He  was 
also  public  school  trustee  for  several  terms,  at 
different  times  from  1879  to  1893.  His  sterling 
worth,  high  character,  energy  in  business  and 
intelligent  discretion  in  public  affairs,  have  given 
him  a  strong  hold  on  public  esteem  and  the  per- 
sonal regard  of  his  associates,  who  see  in  him 
all  the  elements  of  upright  and  useful  manhood. 
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F^RANK  REID.— Madison  county  numbers 
among  her  progressive  business  men,  agricul- 
turists, miners  and  manufacturers  many  whose  per- 
sonal history  is  valuable  as  an  incitement  to  en- 
deavor. Among  these  there  stands  Frank  Reid, 
who  was  born  December  21 ,  1861,  at  New  Scotland, 
Albany  county,  N.  Y.  His  parents  were  George 
1.  and  Anna  J\I.  (Fuller)  Reid,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  Scotland,  and  who  were  themselves 
well-to-do  farmers  and  very  religious.  They  had 
a  family  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Frank  was 
the  youngest.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, in  1880,  and  came  to  Montana,  arriving  at 
A'irginia  City  on  July  2,  of  that  year.  There  he 
followed  mining,  teaming  and  contracting  two 
years,  and  in  1882  removed  to  Butte  for  a  year,  re- 
turning to  Virginia  City  in  1883,  and  remaining 
there  until  1890.  He  and  his  family  then  made  their 
liome  at  Twin  Bridges,  where  they  now  reside, 
and  where  he  is  extensively  engaged  in  farming 
and  butchering,  in  partnership  with  A.  J.  Wilcomb. 
The  firm  owns  a  farm  of  over  1,600  acres,  well 
improved,  under  good  cultivation,  and  abundantly 
stocked.  Mr.  Reid  also  owns  real  estate  in 
Rochester  and  Twin  Bridges.  In  business  he  has 
been  successful,  and  in  social  circles  and  among 
his  fellow  citizens  he  has  a  high  standing. 

Mr.  Reid  is  a  strong  Republican,  keenly  alive 
to  the  welfare  of  his  party,  and  willing  to  do  his 
part  to  secure  its  success.  He  is  a  member  of 
West  Gate  Lodge  No.  27,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and 
belongs  to  the  Knights  of  the  Maccabees.  He 
was  married  December  29,  1886,  at  Butte,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Gilbert,  daughter  of  Henry  S.  and  Mar- 
garet Gilbert,  the  family  being  pioneers  at  Alder 
gulch.  Her  parents  are  now  living  at  Virginia 
City,  secure  in  the  respect  of  all.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reid  have  three  children,  namely:  Almon  G.  and 
Alvin  F.  (twins),  who  were  born  at  Virginia  City, 
April  8,  1888,  and  George  H.,  born  at  Twin 
Bridges  June  5,   1895. 

Air.  Reid  is  not  yet  near  life's  meridian,  and  his 
past  success,  present  prosperity  and  enterprise, 
and  other  well  known  traits,  give  abundant  as- 
surance of  more  extended  usefulness,  a  wider 
range  of  commercial  activity  and  influence  on 
the  public  life  of  the  community. 


CHARLES  RICH.— Of  prominent  New  England 
stock,   although   himself  a   native   of   Morley, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  June  25,  1832,  the  late 


Charles  Rich,  of  Bozenian,  the  pleasing  subject  of 
this  memoir,  exhibited  in  his  character  and  career 
the  salient  points  of  the  New  England  makeup 
and  thereby  won  success  even  from  hard  conditions 
in  life. 

His  parents  were  Jacob  and  Sally  (Willson) 
Rich,  natives  of  New  England,  who  removed  into 
St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  where  tiie  father  died 
while  our  subject  was  quite  \oung.  Thus  left 
without  paternal  care  at  an  early  age,  Mr.  Rich 
had  but  few  educational  advantages,  and  those  were 
of  a  primitive  kind.  He  had  decided  literary  tastes 
and  cultivated  them  at  every  opportunity.  About 
the  year  1850  he  started  west,  and  for  a  time  worked 
at  railroading,  gradually  making  his  way  farther 
and  farther  until  he  reached  California,  where  he 
engaged  in  mining  and  also  in  the  hotel  business. 
After  spending  five  years  in  the  Golden  state  he 
returned  to  his  old  New  York  home  with  the  fruits 
of  his  profitable  labors  and  there  engaged  in  farming 
for  a  year  or  two.  In  i86i  he  removed  to  Illinois, 
where  he  followed  farming  until  1864,  when  he 
again  returned  to  New  York,  and  spent  the  next 
two  years  in  the  service  of  the  quartermaster's  de- 
partment of  the  United  States  army  under  Gen. 
Merritt,  of  the  Sixtieth  New  York.  In  May,  1866, 
he  started  for  Montana,  and  in  September  of  that 
year  he  reached  Bozeman,  where  he  opened  a  store 
in  a  tent.  The  business  grew  rapidly  into  pro- 
portions of  magnitude,  it  being  a  partnership  con- 
cern under  the  firm  name  of  Rich  &  Willson,  and 
having  the  combined  energies  and  resources  of  two 
active  men  to  push  it.  In  1883  or  '84  Mr.  Rich 
retired  from  the  enterprise  on  account  of  failing 
health,  and  from  that  time  lived  a  retired  life  until 
his  death  in  1896. 

In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Rich  was  an  earnest 
but  not  an  active  Republican ;  fraternally  he  was  a 
Mason,  but  had  not  affiliated  with  the  Masonic 
lodge  of  Bozeman.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen.  He  was  mar- 
ried February  24,  1856,  to  Miss  Malinda  M.  Tay- 
lor, who,  like  himself,  was  a  native  of  St.  Lawrence 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  she  was  born  August  29,  1832. 
Mrs.  Rich's  parents  were  the  Rev.  James  and  Lo- 
rena  (Dimick)  Taylor,  natives  of  Vermont,  who  re- 
moved to  New  York  in  1818  or  1820,  where  the 
father  was  a  prominent  minister  in  the  Congre- 
gational church.  Mrs.  Rich  is  a  prominent  and 
active  worker  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  espe- 
cially diligent  and  serviceable  in  behalf  of  the 
Women's   Christian   Temperance  Union,   of   Boze- 
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man,  of  which  she  is  one  of  the  charter  members. 
She  has  one  son  left  of  the  eight  children  born  to 
her  and  Mr.  Rich.  He  is  Edwin  T.  Ricii,  a  pros- 
perous plumber  of  Bozeman.  Mr.  Rich  stood  high 
in  the  good  will  and  regard  of  his  fellowmen  where- 
ever  known,  and  made  his  life  a  full,  calm  cur- 
rent of  active  goodness  to  those  around  him.  No 
enterprise  of  a  public  character  which  promised 
good  results  for  the  community  ever  failed  for  his 
active  support ;  and  his  resourceful  mind  conceived 
and  his  energy  put  in  operation  many  useful 
schemes  for  the  advancement  of  his  people.  His 
death  was  a  distinct  loss  to  the  county  and  was 
universally  regretted. 


T  OHN  T.  P.  FLETCHER  was  born  at  Water- 
J  town,  N.  Y.,  February  24,  1833.  He  is  the  son 
of  Samuel  and  Emily  (Johnston)  Fletcher,  the 
former  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  the  latter 
of  New  York.  His  grandfather  Fletcher  was  a 
gallant  soldier  in  the  war  of  1812  and  gave  his 
life  for  the  cause  at  French  Mills  on  the  Canadian 
border.  His  father  located  in  New  York,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  farming,  steamboating  and  the 
fur  business  until  he  came  to  Montana  in  1874. 
Here  he  carried  on  a  successful  dairying  business 
until  he  died  in  1890,  his  wife,  having  preceded 
him  two  years.  Mr.  Fletcher  passed  his  school 
days  at  Hinsdale.  X.  Y.,  remaining  there  until 
1S55,  then  locating  at  Waterloo,  Black  Hawk 
county,  Iowa,  lie  engaged  in  bricklaying  and  mason 
work,  helping  to  put  up  the  first  brick  building  of 
that  locality.  He  returned  to  New  York,  and  in 
the  spring  of  1856  came  to  Nebraska,  took  up 
land  near  Belleview  and  farmed  for  seven  years, 
an<l  was  a  pioneer  of  the  state,  in  i860  he  went 
to  the  country  crossed  by  the  stage  line  and  took 
contracts  from  the  company  to  put  up  hay,  but 
being  run  off  by  Indians,  he  returned  to  Belleview, 
having  lost  heavily  in  the  enterprise.  In  1862 
he  went  to  Nebraska  City,  bought  a  half  interest 
in  a  freighting  outfit,  and  engaged  in  freighting 
to  Denver.  In  the  fall  he  and  his  partner  bought 
out  a  freighting,  auctioneering  and  livery  business 
at  Denver,  which  they  conducted  until  the  follow- 
ing February,  when  Mr.  Fletcher  sold  his  interest. 
He  then  bought  a  four-horse  team  and  started 
freighting  on  his  own  account.  But,  after  making 
one  trip  to  Fort  Lyons,  he  returned  to  Denver. 
His    brother    liaving    arrived    witli    a    freighting 


team,  Mr.  Fletcher  joined  him  on  a  trip  to  Ban- 
nack  with  a  load  of  freight.  They  had  some  bad 
scares  on  the  way,  some  of  them  serious  enough  to 
induce  tliem  to  throw  up  rifle  pits  and  take  other 
extra  precautions,  but  they  escaped  trouble  with 
Indians,  and  arrived  at  their  destination  May  12, 
1863.  Mr.  Fletcher  remained  there  until  June  9, 
when  he  removed  to  Alder  gulch  and  followed 
butchering  until  the  summer  of  1865,  at  which  he 
was  successful.  In  June,  1863,  he  sold  out  and 
went  prospecting  at  the  head  of  Ten  Mile,  where 
he  secured  two  or  three  claims  which  proved  worth- 
less. He  then  went  over  the  mountains  to  Black- 
foot  City,  and  on  to  Washington  gulch,  furnish- 
ing the  outfits  for  himself  and  two  companions. 
They  soon  became  discouraged  and  quit,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  bought  a  claim  in  Blackfoot  from  which 
he  made  his  expenses  for  the  trip,  and  left  it  in 
charge  of  Ed.  Herringdean  and  went  to  Virginia 
City,  later  in  the  fall  making  a  trip  to  Salt  Lake, 
Denver  and  New  York,  where  he  remained  four 
months.  During  his  absence  Herringdean  sold  the 
Blackfoot  claim  for  $ido.  It  afterward  proved  to 
be  very  rich. 

On  his  return  to  Montana  he  came  from  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  up  the  Missouri  to  Belleview.  There 
he  bought  horses  and  came  by  land  to  Bozeman, 
and  was  corralled  one  day  by  the  Indians,  but  got 
away  without  serious  trouble.  He  joined  his  brother 
at  Virginia  City,  they  again  engaged  in  freight- 
ing and  also  started  a  horse  ranch.  After  a  few 
months  he  located  on  a  small  stream  known  as 
Fletcher  creek,  and  went  to  farming.  Two  years 
later  he  bought  his  present  property,  on  Nor- 
wegian gulch,  seven  miles  east  of  Pony,  to  which 
he  moved  in  December,  1868,  and  began  mining, 
which  he  followed  with  varying  success  for 
sixteen  years.  In  1885,  having  acquired  some 
capital,  Mr.  Fletcher  started  a  dairying  and  stock- 
raising  business,  which  he  is  still  conducting,  and 
now  has  oved  400  acres,  all  under  irrigation  and 
very  productive,  yielding  large  crops  of  both  hay 
and  grain,  and  supporting  about  150  head  of  cat- 
tle and  horses.  In  September,  1875,  J^Ir.  Fletcher 
married  Miss  Julia  E.  Gordon,  of  Rushford,  N. 
Y.  They  were  acquainted  in  the  east,  and  she 
came  to  Montana  at  his  request  from  Allegany 
county,  N.  Y.,  for  this  purpose.  During  the  whole 
of  his  residence  in  ?\Tontana  Mr.  Fletcher  has  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  has  been  living,  and  has  won 
their  highest  resibect  and  confidence.     He  was  one 
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ot  the  original  vigilantes,  and  assisted  materially 
in  subduing  and  driving  out  the  lawless  element, 
and  in  promoting  the  peace  and  order  of  the  com- 
munity. 


THOMAS  RICHARDS.— This  popular  business 
man,  public  official  and  useful  citizen  is  a  native 
of  Dowlais,  Glamorganshire,  Wales,  where  he  was 
born  on  December  18,  1848.  His  parents  were 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Watkins)  Richards,  also  na- 
tives of  Wales,  from  whence  they  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1862,  and,  after  residing  two  years 
in  Pennsylvania,  removed  to  Bevier,  Macon  county. 
Mo.,  where  the  father  was  a  prosperous  farmer  and 
died  in  1898,  having  survived  his  wife  twenty  years, 
she  having  died  in  1878  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  Her  re- 
mains were  buried  at  Bevier,  Mo.  Mr.  Richards  at- 
tended the  common  schools  of  his  native  country 
when  a  boy,  went  two  winters  to  the  schools  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  had  one  term  in  the  high 
school  at  Hannibal,  Mo.  He  began  his  busi- 
ness career  as  proprietor  of  a  general  mer- 
chandise establishment  at  Bevier,  Mo.,  which  he 
conducted  for  six  years.  From  1874  to  1884  he  was 
coal  mining  in  Macon  county,  Mo.,  and  from  the 
tall  of  1884  to  1886  he  was  in  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
whence  he  came  to  Montana  and  passed  three 
years  prospecting  and  mining  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Butte.  In  1889  he  was  appointed  deputy,  under 
sheriff  John  E.  Lloyd,  serving  four  years.  He  was 
then  appointed  deputy  county  clerk  and  recorder 
under  C.  O.  Johnson,  and  served  four  years.  In 
July,  1897,  he  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  board  of 
education  of  Silver  Bow  county,  an  office  which  he 
still  holds.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and 
belongs  to  Butte  Lodge  of  Freemasons  and  Esk- 
ridge  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows  at  Bevier,  Mo.,  which 
he  joined  thirty- four  years  ago.  He  was  married 
at  Bevier,  Mo.,  in  1873,  to  Miss  Jennie  C.  Jones, 
who  was  born  in  Vermont  in  1849,  of  Welsh 
parentage,  her  ancestors  being  among  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  New  England.  They  have  four  children  ; 
Ralph,  Annie,  John  and  D.  Dudley. 


1  OHN  C.  RICHLIE.— It  has  ever  been  a  matter 
J  of  pride  and  satisfaction  that  our  great  Ameri- 
can republic  offers  such  rare  opportunities  for  the 
winning  of  success  and  an  honored  position  in  life 
through  individual  effort,     .\mong  those  who  have 


come  from  far  distant  lands  to  cast  in  their  lot  with 
Montana  is  Mr.  Richlie,  who  is  one  of  the  popular 
and  successful  farmers  and  dairymen  of  Missoula 
county,  his  well  improved  ranch  being  located  four 
miles  west  of  the  city  of  Missoula,  which  is  his 
postoffice  address.  Mr.  Richlie  is  a  native  of  Switz- 
erland, and  he  was  born  near  the  city  of  Frauen- 
feld,  on  April  15,  1857,  the  son  of  Conrad  and 
Victoria  (Hoffetter)  Richlie,  born  respectively  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany,  where  the  former  died 
in  1898  and  where  the  mother  is  still  living.  Con- 
rad Richlie  was  an  architect,  and  to  this  vocation 
devoted  his  life,  though  in  later  years  he  was  also 
identified  with  agriculture.  In  the  family  were  one 
son  and  two  daughters,  and  Mr.  Richlie  and  one 
sister,  Mrs.  Trautwein,  are  residents  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  other  sister,  Mrs.  Nahel,  still  re- 
mains in  Switzerland. 

John  C.  Richlie  completed  his  scholastic  work  in 
a  university  at  Huttweilen,  and  later  learned  the 
trade  of  machinist,  becoming  a  thoroughly  skilled 
artisan.  He  served  two  years  in  the  standing  army 
of  Switzerland,  holding  commission  as  sergeant, 
an  office  of  quite  high  distinction  in  that  land.  He 
steadily  worked  at  his  trade  until  1879,  when  he 
came  to  the  United  States  and  remaining  three 
months  in  New  York  city,  for  a  short  time  located 
in  St.  Louis,  whence  he  went  to  New  Mexico,  for 
one  year,  then  to  Texas,  and  later  to  Los  Angeles. 
Cal.,  when  that  beautiful  city  was  a  hamlet. 
During  all  these  travels  he  continued  work  at  his 
trade,  and  in  1882  came  to  Missoula  in  the  employ 
of  the  Northern  Pacific,  being  the  first  machinist  to 
be  sent  to  this  point  by  that  road.  He  continued 
in  the  employ  of  the  Northern  Pacific  a  few  years, 
and  then  became  a  foreman  on  the  Montana  Union 
Railroad. 

He  eventually  entered  claim  to  a  tract  of  govern- 
ment land  where  the  town  of  Bonner  now  stands, 
disposing  of  it  and  later  taking  up  land  near  his 
present  ranch,  which  comprises  nearly  1,000  acres 
and  is  well  improved.  Here  Mr.  Richlie  has  been 
engaged  in  farming"  and  dairying  since  1891,  in 
the  latter  branch  of  the  enterprise  keeping  an  aver- 
age of  150  cows.  On  his  ranch  is  located  a  vein  of 
excellent  coal,  from  six  to  twenty-eight  feet  in 
thickness,  and  he  expects  to  soon  develop  this 
valuable  deposit.  In  politics  he  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Democratic  party,  but  has  never  sought  public 
office.  Fraternally  he  holds  membership  in  the 
Ancient  Order  United  Workmen.  In  1880,  while 
in  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Richie  was  united  in  marriage 
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to  Miss  Addie  Sougg,  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who 
died  in  1883,  leaving  two  sons,  Ray  and  Chester. 
In  the  city  of  Missoula,  in  1891,  Mr.  Richlie  con- 
summated a  second  marriage,  Miss  Caroline  Eigen- 
man  becoming  his  wife.  She  is  also  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  and  of  this  union  five  children  have 
been  born,  Ernest,  Ida  and  John  now  living,  while  • 
two  are  dead.  The  family  enjoy  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  the  community,  and  Mr.  Richlie  must  feel 
a  just  pride  in  the  success  which  he  has  attained 
and  this  should  also  prove  an  encouragement  to 
others  fighting  the  battle  of  life  for  themselves. 


ROBERT  RIDDLE  is  well  classed  as  among  the 
leading  farmers  and  sterling  pioneers  of  Mon- 
tana, whose  labors  have  contributed  to  the  material 
advancement  and  general  welfare  of  the  community. 
His  life  has  been  a  busy  and  useful  one,  and  is 
an  example  of  honorable  dealing,  steadfast  purpose, 
fidelity  to  principle  and  invincible  moral  courage. 
As  one  of  the  representative  farmers  of  Gallatin 
county  he  well  deserves  the  esteem  which  is  uni- 
formly accorded  him.  His  ranch  is  most  eligibly 
located,  being  situated  five  miles  south  of  Bel- 
grade, and  being  traversed  by  Middle  creek,  has 
ample  irrigation  facilities.  The  ranch  embraces 
280  acres,  all  under  efTective  cultivation,  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  barley,  wheat,  oats,  clover  and  alfalfa, 
yielding  an  abundant  harvest.  The  ranch  is  well 
improved,  and  shows  the  discriminating  care  be- 
stowed and  the  progressive  methods  brought  to 
bear  by  the  owner.  Mr.  Riddle  is  a  native  of 
the  Buckeye  state,  having  been  born  in  Jefferson 
county,  October  18,  1840.  His  parents,  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Howse)  Riddle,  were  natives  respect- 
ively of  Maryland  and  Ohio.  The  paternal  grand- 
father was  Isaac  Riddle,  who  likewise  was  born  in 
Maryland,  while  the  maternal  grandfather  was  Wil- 
liam Howse,  who  claimed  England  as  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  coming  to  the  United  States  when  a 
young  man.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  Isaac 
Riddle  attained  remarkable  longevity,  being  104 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  John  Riddle, 
father  of  our  subject,  served  under  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  thereafter 
continued  his  residence  in  Ohio  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1894.  Being  a  cooper  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  that  business  for  a  number 
of  years,  but  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in 
later  vears  and  to  the  end  of  his  life.     In  his  fam- 


ily were  eleven  children,  of  whom  the  subject  of 
this  review  was  the'  sixth  in  order  of  birth. 

Robert  Riddle  secured  such  educational  advan- 
tages as  were  afforded  by  the  public  schools  of 
Ohio,  and  thereafter  learned  the  trade  of  harness- 
maker,  at  Wellsburg,  Va.,  where  he  remained 
about  two  years ;  but  returned  to  the  old  homestead 
for  a  brief  interval  and  then  located  in  Iowa,  which 
was  his  home  until  1864.  That  year  he  moved 
west,  selecting  Montana  as  his  destination,  and  is 
known  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  this  state.  He 
made  the  long  and  hazardous  journey  across  the 
plains  with  an  ox  team  under  the  guidance  of  Capt. 
Stafford.  At  that  early  day  serious  encounters 
with  hostile  Indians  were  frequent,  but  the  Stafford 
train  fortunately  escaped,  though  serious  appre- 
hension of  trouble  was  felt  at  various  points  en 
route.  They  came  up  the  Yellowstone  river  to  Em- 
igrant gulch,  where  our  subject  passed  the  winter, 
and  he  recalls  the  fact  that  meat  was  the  only  ar- 
ticle possible  to  secure.  In  the  spring  of  1865  he 
moved  to  Alder  gulch,  arriving  in  Virginia  City 
about  two  days  before  the  memorable  flour  riot. 
He  engaged  in  mining  in  that  locality  until  1870, 
devoting  some  attention  to  the  raising  of  hay  and 
meeting  with  success  of  a  rather  negative  quality. 
\Mth  a  view  to  bettering  his  fortunes  Mr.  Riddle 
went  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  district,  where 
he  became  associated  with  three  other  men  in  se- 
curing claims.  He  found  one  nugget  valued  at 
$33,  and  appearances  indicated  that  fortune  was  in 
his  grasp,  but  in  his  case  Burns'  aphorism,  "The 
best  laid  plans  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  aglee," 
found  verification,  the  claims  not  yielding  appre- 
ciable returns.  After  two  years  of  varying  exper- 
iences Mr.  Riddle  left  that  section  of  the  country 
with  his  finances  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
ebb.  He  came  to  the  Gallatin  valley  and  was 
identified  with  fanning  m  the  employ  of  others  for 
one  year;  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  he 
purchased  a  small  place  near  his  present  ranch,  rais- 
ing one  or  two  crops  thereon,  and  then  purchased 
his  present  property  of  James  Stewart.  Here  he 
has  since  been  successfully  engaged  in  farming 
and  stockraising. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  principles 
and  policies  of  the  Republican  party,  maintains  a 
lively  interest  in  all  measures  that  will  promote 
public  prosperity  and  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity, but  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  official 
preferment.  He  is  a  stanch  friend  to  the  cause  of 
education,   and  has  done  all  in  his  pow-er  to  ad- 
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vance  the  same  in  his  home  community,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  for 
many  years. 

July  4,  1882,  ].\Ir.  Riddle  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Zynthia  Stevens,  who  was  born  in  Mis- 
souri, the  daughter  of  William  Stevens,  one  of  the 
pioneers  ot  that  state.  To  this  union  one  son  was 
burn,  Louis,  now  with  his  father  on  the  home  farm. 
}ilrs.  Riddle  was  summoned  into  eternal  rest  in 
1884,  and  on  the  16th  of  December,  1888,  Mr.  Rid- 
dle consummated  a  second  marriage,  being  united 
to  Miss  Sarah  Ivy,  a  native  of  northern  Missouri, 
and  daughter  of  James  Ivy.  They  are  the  parents 
of  two  children  :  Alice  and  Wilson.  Again  was  Mr. 
Riddle  bereft  of  his  nelpmeet,  she  passing  away 
January  5,  1895. 


I  EREMIAH  ROACH,  whose  useful  life  ended 
J  August  22,  1895,  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
January  7,  1829.  His  parents  were  James  and 
Margaret  (Galvin)  Roach,  natives  of  Ireland,  who 
came  to  New  York  soon  after  their  marriage  and 
alter  a  short  time  spent  in  that  city  removed  to 
Scranton,  Pa.,  where  the  father  engaged  in  farming 
and  continued  at  it  until  his  death.  They  were  the 
parents  of  ten  children,  of  whom  our  subject  was 
the  first  born.  Mr.  Roach  was  only  two  or  three 
years  old  when  his  parents  removed  to  Scranton. 
He  remained  with  them  attending  school  and 
working  on  the  farm  until  he  was  twenty-one  years 
old.  and  then  made  his  way  to  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
where  he  engaged  in  trading  and  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, which  he  followed  for  about  five  vears,  when 
he  removed  to  Dakota  and  in  1863  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  first  at  Bannack,  where  he  sold  a 
herd  of  cattle  which  he  had,  and  from  there  went  to 
\'irginia  City  and  there  engaged  in  the  lumber 
business.  In  1865  he  moved  his  sawmill  to  Gold 
creek,  near  Philipsburg,  and  continued  the  same 
business  until  1873,  when  he  moved  the  mill  to 
Deer  Lodge  where  he  carried  on  a  prosperous 
business.  In  1876  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
r)Utte.  and  engaged  in  the  lumber  Ijusiness,  al- 
though the  mill  was  located  at  Elk  Park.  The  next 
year  he  sold  out  all  of  his  lumber  business  and  de- 
voted his  time  exclusively  to  mining,  in  which  he 
was  very  extensively  engaged,  having  important  in- 
terests in  mines  all  oyer  the  state,  principally,  how- 
ever, in  Madison  and  Silver  Bow  counties.  He 
owned  interests  in  nearly  all  the  large  mines  in 


Butte,  and  a  great  deal  of  real  estate.  While  his 
business  operations  were  extensive  and  engross- 
ing, he  did  not  allow  them  to  absorb  all  his  time 
or  energy  to  the  exclusion  of  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
or  his  abiding  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. 

He  was  an  ardent  Republican  in  politics,  but  in 
local  affairs  placed  the  common  weal  above  party 
claims.  He  was  a  member  of  Butte's  first  board 
of  aldermen,  and  administered  the  duties  of  the 
office  in  a  way  that  won  him  high  commendation 
and  gave  general  satisfaction  to  all  classes  of  the 
community.  In  fraternal  relations  he  was  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order  in  lodge,  chapter  and  in 
the  Eastern  Star  organization.  He  was  married 
September  2t,,  1877,  to  Aliss  Alice  Meiklejohn,  a 
native  of  Camp  Douglas,  Utah,  and  daugliter  of 
David  and  Ann  (McGovern)  Meiklejohn,  also  na- 
tives of  Scotland,  who  came  to  America  in  1856 
and  located  near  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Her  father  was 
a  manufacturer  of  woolen  cloth  in  Scotland.  The 
family  removed  to  Montana  in  1863,  and  the  father 
died  in  Butte  in  1888,  after  a  career  of  great  success 
and  prosperity,  in  which  he  attained  a  position  of 
commanding  prominence.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roach 
were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  of  whom  six 
are  living,  namely:  J.  Walter,  Edward,  David 
I-'orbes,  Alice  Israel,  James  Clarke  and  John  Sisley ; 
another  child,  Elmira  Noves,  is  deceased. 


TAMES  M.  ROBERTSON.— Among  the  pro- 
'  gressive  citizens  of  the  state  is  numbered  Mr. 
Robertson,  who,  maintaining  his  residence  in  Boze- 
man,  Gallatin  county,  has  attained  distinction  and 
executed  important  work  in  civil  engineering,  and 
has  held  various  official  positions  of  public  trust 
and  responsibilit}-.  He  was  born  near  the  city  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  on  March  8,  1855,  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Elizabeth  A.  (Dodson)  Robertson,  the  fomier 
a  native  of  Washington  county,  Tenn.,  and  the  lat- 
ter born  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  McMinn  county, 
Tenn.  The  father  died  in  Bozcman,  Mont.,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-eight  years,  and  his  wife  passed 
away  in  the  same  city,  aged  sixty-eight.  Joseph 
Robertson  early  engaged  in  teaching  school,  but 
later  became  a  farmer  and  was  thereafter  identified 
with  agriculture  for  the  remainder  of  his  active 
business  life.  He  was  also  a  preacher  of  the  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian  church,  doing  effective  minis- 
terial work,  ever  orflenng  his  life  upon  a  high  plane 
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of  rectitude  and  honor.  One  of  his  four  children 
died  in  infancy,  the  others  still  survive.  The  pater- 
nal grandparents  of  Mr.  Robertson  were  John  and 
Margaret  (Register)  Robertson,  of  whom  both 
were  born  in  Virginia  and  both  of  whom  died  at 
Mill  Brook,  Tenn.,  aged  respectively  eighty-four 
and  ninety  years.  The  origmal  American  ancestors 
came  from  Aberdeen  and  Glasgow,  Scotland,  near 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  maternal 
grandparents  of  Mr.  Robertson  were  Oliver  and 
Elizabeth  (Ely)  Dodson,  also  born  in  the  Old 
Dominion,  whence  they  removed  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Athens,  McMinn  county,  Tenn.,  where  the 
former  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven 
and  the  latter  at  ninety-three. 

James  M.  Robertson  was  reared  on  the  paternal 
homestead  farm  in  California,  whither  his  parents 
removed  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  and  his  first 
scholastic  discipline  was  received  in  a  district 
school  south  of  San  Jose,  and  later  he  attended  the 
public  schools  in  San  Joaqum  county.  Through  his 
own  efforts,  paying  his  way  by  teaching  mathe- 
matics and  literature,  Mr.  Robertson  completed  a 
thorough  collegiate  course  in  Mansfield  College, 
Tarrant  county,  Texas,  from  which  institution  he 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1878,  receiving  first 
honors,  while  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was 
simultaneously  conferred  upon  him.  Thereafter  he 
devoted  some  time  to  the  reading  of  law  in  Austin, 
Tex.,  but  he  has  never  followed  this  profession. 
His  first  practical  experience  as  a  civil  engineer 
was  in  1874,  when  he  commenced  surveying  in 
Texas.  In  May,  1880,  Mr.  Robertson  located  in 
Bozeman,  Gallatin  county,  which  has  ever  since  been 
his  home.  He  has  followed  civil  engineering  for  the 
major  portion  of  his  time  since  he  became  a  resi- 
dent of  Montana,  and  has  done  very  efficient  ser- 
vice in  this  line,  which  has  been  one  of  great  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
new  state.  He  is  thoroughly  infonned  in  the  tech- 
nical and  practical  work  of  his  profession  and  has 
shown  marked  executive  ability. 

In  politics  Mr.  Robertson  has  rendered  stanch 
allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party,  his  first  pres- 
idential vote  having  been  cast  for  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
in  1876.  He  has  filled  various  offices  in  the  county 
and  city,  having  served  for  three  terms  of  two  years 
each  as  county  sun^eyor  of  Gallatin  county,  while 
in  1885-6  he  was  city  treasurer  of  Bozeman.  In 
November,  1888,  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Gallatin 
county,  and  giving  a  discriminating  and  efficient 
administration,   was   elected   his   own   successor   in 


October,  1889.  Mr.  Robertson  has  also  served  in 
various  appomtive  offices,  deputy  sheriff,  under 
sheriff,  deputy  county  treasurer,  deputy  county  as- 
sessor, etc.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  (June, 
1901  )  he  is  incumbent  of  the  office  of  deputy  as- 
sessor. Fraternally  Mr.  Robertson  is  identified 
with  Gallatin  Lodge  No.  6,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  and  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Pythagoras  Lodge  No.  2,  Knights  of  Pythias. 
He  is  not  married. 


JOHN  M.  ROBINSON.— Discontent  with  the 
J  actual  is  the  mainspring  of  human  endeavor. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  youth  finds  under  the  peaceful 
paternal  roof  the  conditions  which  satisfy  his  heart's 
desire,  and  he  goes  abroad  to  seek  them.  Art, 
trade,  professional  life,  entice  some;  to  others  the 
stormy,  heaving  ocean  wears  a  winning  smile;  and 
even  grim  and  horrid  war  has  votaries.  Any  es- 
cape from  what  seems  to  be  the  tame  insipidity  of 
everyday  life  holds  out  a  cordial  hand  which  is 
often  too  eagerly  grasped.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch,  John  M.  Robinson,  of  Bozeman,  illustrates 
in  his  varied  and  active  career  the  truth  of  this 
general  law.  He  was  born  in  Rhea  county,  Tfenn., 
May  5,  1843,  the  son  of  John  M.  and  Hannah 
(Ernest)  Robinson,  also  natives  of  Tennessee.  Air. 
Robinson  spent  his  early  years  in  his  native  state 
on  his  father's  farm,  attending  the  public  schools 
and  working  on  the  place  until  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Confeder- 
ate army,  as  a  member  of  the  Forty-third  Tennes- 
see Regiment,  under  command  of  Col.  James  Gil- 
lespie and  Lieut. -Col.  David  M.  Key,  afterward 
pcistmaster-general  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Hayes.  The  command  was  moved  into  Kentucky 
and  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lexington  in  that 
state.  Mr.  Robinson  being  in  the  quartermaster's 
department  and  having  charge  of  a  wagon  train, 
retired  through  Cumberland  gap  into  Tennessee 
and  from  there  went  to  Vicksburg.  He  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  there,  taking  part  in  all  the  battles 
of  the  siege,  surrendering  with  the  resi  of  the  Con- 
federate army  to  Gen.  Grant,  July  4,  1863.  He  was 
paroled  and  marched  to  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  later  was 
sent  home.  In  August,  1863,  the  federal  troops 
having  taken  possession  of  the  territory  in  which 
he  was  staying,  and  his  health  having  been  seriously 
impaired  by  his  army  service,  Mr.  Robinson  re- 
moved  to   Indiana   and   improved   the   tim?   by   at- 
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tending  college  until  the  spring  of  1865,  when  he 
started  for  Montana,  going  overland  to  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  where  he  and  a  company  of  others  outfitted 
with  a  train  of  about  thirty  wagons  and  continued 
on  their  journey.  At  Cache  la  Poudre  river  the 
Indians  tried  to  drive  off  their  stock.  They  were 
prevented  from  doing  this,  but  kept  up  a  petty  an- 
noyance for  some  distance.  The  train,  however, 
arrived  without  casualty  at  Virginia  City,  Mont., 
August  6,  1865.  Here  Mr.  Robinson  spent  a  short 
time  in  mining,  and  then  located  in  Gallatin  valley. 
On  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  two 
of  his  brothers,  Albert  E.  and  Benjamin  F.  Rob- 
inson. After  spending  some  years  in  the  state, 
Benjamin  returned  to  Tennessee  in  1871,  Albert  in 
1891,  and  both  have  since  died. 

Mr.  Robinson  first  homesteaded  on  Middle 
creek  and  engaged  in  farming.  He  has  since  added 
to  his  farm  by  'purchases  until  it  embraces  about 
70D  acres.  It  is  all  under  irrigation  and  has  been 
brought  by  skillful  farming  to  a  very  high  state 
of  productiveness.  The  principal  crops  are  barley 
and  hay,  clover  predominating.  Being  well  fixed 
for  the  business  and  having  a  taste  for  it,  Mr. 
Robinson  at  the  time  raised  numbers  of  fine 
blooded  horses,  but  of  late  years  has  confined  him- 
self in  this  line  mainly  to  draft  horses,  and  his 
stud  has  a  high  reputation  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  united  in  marriage  February 
25,  1873,  to  Miss  Florence  Bickett,  of  Nodaway 
county,  Mo.,  the  daughter  of  Henry  G.  and  Eliza 
(Wills)  Bickett.  Her  paternal  grandfather  was 
a  native  of  Ireland,  who  settled  in  early  life  in 
Kentucky  where  her  father  was  bom  and  reared, 
removing  to  Missouri  in  1855,  remaining  until 
1864,  when  he  started  for  Montana  with  an  ox 
team  and  a  number  of  cattle.  Some  of  the  cattle 
were  stolen  by  the  Indians,  and  the  pickets  of  the 
train  had  many  skirmishes  with  them  from  time  to 
time.  He  located  about  six  miles  from  Virginia 
City,  on  the  Toll  road,  where  he  kept  a  store  and 
eating  house  for  several  years,  then  followed  min- 
ing for  several  years  at  Helena.  He  located  a 
claim  in  Gallatin  valley  in  1866,  but  owing  to  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians  did  not  occupy  the  land 
until  1871.  He  then  occupied  it  and  remained  there 
until  September,  1888,  when  he  died,  one  of  the 
most  respected  citizens  of  the  neighborhood.  Mrs. 
Robinson  was  his  only  child. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robinson  have  four  children : 
Leonora;  Edna  F.,  now  Mrs.  Leslie  E.  Gage,  of 


Bozeman;  Lester,  a  student  at  Bozeman  College, 
and  Wilbur,  also  a  student  at  Bozeman.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson had  been  quite  potential  in  the  affairs  of  the 
county,  and  has  faithfully  served  his  people  in 
several  useful  public  capacities.  He  was  county 
commissioner  for  four  years,  a  school  trustee  for 
many  years,  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  in 
1884,  a  member  of  the  college  board  at  Bozeman, 
and  during  a  recent  absence  from  the  city  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  board.  He  is  also 
president  of  the  Farmers'  Canal  Company  (in- 
corporated), which  owns  and  operates  the  largest 
irrigating  canal  in  the  county,  it  being  fifteen 
miles  long  and  carrymg  10,000  inches  of  water. 
He  spent  a  number  of  years  in  mining  on  Emigrant 
gulch  and  at  Radersburg,  with  fluctuating  fortune, 
but  in  the  main  making  headway  and  growing  into 
prosperity  and  prominence.  He  now  has  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  and  elegant  homes  in  the  fa- 
mous valley  which  contains  so  many  that  are  de- 
sirable. His  is  richly  and  artistically  furnished, 
and  is  plentifully  adorned  with  paintings  in  oil 
and  water  colors,  the  work  of  his  artistic  daughters, 
who  have  exhibited  talent  in  this  line  which,  if  not 
genius,  are  closely  akin  to  it.  He  is  a  genial  host, 
an  entertaining-  companion,  a  considerate  and  faith- 
ful friend,  and  a  modest  yet  very  capable  and  in- 
telligent public  servant.  His  neighbors  and  friends 
look  upon  him  as  one  of  their  best  citizens,  and 
throughout  the  state  he  has  a  high  reputation  for 
integrity,  a  knowledge  of  affairs,  fine  business  at- 
tainments and  all  the  graceful  amenities  of  life. 
He  also  has  a  fine  residence  in  Bozeman,  where 
he  and  his  interesting  family  spend  the  winter 
months.  Both  this  and  the  country  home  are  pro- 
vided with  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  used 
in  modern  residences,  and  a  full  complement  of  the 
best  outhouses.  Mr.  Robinson  has  not  taken  much 
interest  in  or  given  much  time  to  the  fraternal 
orders;  but  he  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, and  has  a  high  regard  for  its  teachings. 


HUGH  J.  ROGAN,  of  the  enterprising  firm  of 
fruitgrowers  and  nurserymen,  Rogan  Broth- 
ers, is  located  on  a  beautiful  and  well  improved 
ranch  near  Helena,  Mont.  The  firm  consists  of 
the  subject  of  this  biographical  mention  and  his 
brother,  Patrick  J.  Rogan.  Hugh  J.  Rogan,  our 
subject,  was  born  May  15,  1857.  He  is  a  son  of 
Owen    and   Ann    Rogan,    natives   of   Ireland.     In 
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1876  they  came  to  the  United  States  with  their 
family,  locating  in  Kenosha  county,  Wis.  Here 
the  parents  continued  to  live  until  1882  when  they 
came  to  Helena  to  reside  with  their  sons,  Hugh, 
Patrick  and  John.  They  were  parents  of  a  family 
of  nine  children,  four  sons  and  five  daughters ;  but 
the  members  of  the  firm  Rogan  Brothers  are  the 
only  ones  living.  Owen  Rogan,  the  father,  died 
May  20,  1893,  and  his  wife,  Ann,  August  20,  1898. 
Thev  were  both  members  of  the  Catholic  church. 
Politically  Mr.  Rogan  was  an  active  worker  in  the 
Democratic  party. 

Hugh  J.  Rogan  was  educated  at  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, and  in  his  nineteenth  year  came  to  the  United 
States.  The  ocean  voyage  produced  a  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  young  and  observant  immigrant. 
He  continued  to  reside  at  Kenosha  county,  Wis., 
until  1879,  when  he  came  to  Montana.  He  made 
the  journey  overland,  via  Union  Pacific  route, 
Omaha  and  across  Wyoming.  Three  days  prior  to 
crossing  the  Blackfoot  reservation  the  Indians  had 
killed  many  of  the  settlers,  and  left  behind  them  a 
scene  of  desolation.  In  crossing  Pleasant  valley 
Mr.  Rogan  found  the  snow  and  ice  four  feet  deep, 
&nd  travel  of  every  description  was  extremely  dif- 
ficult. He  arrived  at  Helena  April  15,  1879.  Be- 
ing an  active,  hustling  character,  Mr.  Rogan  soon 
found  employment  as  a  teamster,  and  served  in 
this  capacity  for  Sanford  &  Evans  three  years.  In 
the  spring  of  1882  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
future  important  enterprise.  In  company  with  his 
brothers,  John  and  Patrick,  he  purchased  eighty 
acres  of  land  in  Prickly  Pear  valley,  and  there  the 
firm  of  Rogan  Brothers  began  business.  The  land 
was  but  little  improved  and  had  upon  it  only  a 
small  frame  house.  The  brothers  took  hold  en- 
ergetically and  rapidly  extended  the  improvements, 
erected  buildings  and  barns  and  enclosed  a  large 
outground.  At  the  present  time  they  have  in- 
creased their  farm  to  215  acres.  The  cellar  to  the 
I'ouse  was  provided  with  a  concrete  wall  twenty- 
eight  inches  thick.  The  brothers  then  commenced 
farming  on  a  rather  extensive  scale,  dealing  in 
stock,  hay  and  potatoes,  raising  all  crops  by  irriga- 
tion, their  water-right  being  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  in  the  valley.  Since  then  the  firm  has  given 
considerable  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  shade 
trees.  They  have  found  the  silver  leaf  the  most 
hardy,  although  they  have  experimented  with  all 
kinds,  and  are  now  raising  soft  maples.  To  the 
city  of  Helena  they  furnish  large  numbers  of  trees, 
many  of  them  the  most  beautiful  within  its  limits. 


They  have  a  paradise  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  to- 
gether with  an  orchard  of  200  trees.  Concerning 
the  question  of  apples  it  is  the  evidence  of  the 
Rogan  Brothers  that  the  Dutchess  of  Oldenburg 
is  the  leader  of  Montana.  For  a  period  of  six 
years  the  brothers  were  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness on  Sun  river,  which  enterprise  proved  quite 
successful.  Following  the  death  of  John  Rogan  in 
1889,  the  ranch  was  sold  in  1890,  and  all  interest 
concentrated  in  the  home  ranch.  Here  the  firm 
has  a  fine  herd  of  Hereford  cattle. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Rogan  is  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  of  which  he  was 
president  for  many  years.  He  was  also  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  of  that  order  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  in 
1898.  Politically  the  affiHations  of  Mr.  Rogan 
were  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  he  is  now  a 
member  of  the  school  board.  On  October  18, 
1889,  Mr.  Rogan  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Ellen  A.  Lavery,  of  Titusville,  Pa.  She  was  born 
December  31,  1866,  and  was  the  daughter  of  Alur- 
tagh  and  Margaret  Lavery,  natives  of  Ireland,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1863.  They  located 
in  Crawford  county,  Pa.,  where  they  yet  reside, 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  agriculture.  The 
Rogan  and  Lavery  families  were  neighbors  in  Ire- 
land. Mrs.  Rogan  was  educated  in  the  common 
and  normal  schools  at  Edinboro  and  she  followed 
the  profession  of  teaching  for  seventeen  years. 
Mr.  and  ]Mrs.  Rogan  are  parents  of  three  chil- 
dren: Marguerite  M.,  Mabel  and  Annie  Marie, 
twins,  and  John  Paul  Augustus.  Both  are  active 
and  devout  members  of  the  Catholic  church.  The 
story  of  the  Hfe  of  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Rogan  is  one  of  al- 
most uninterrupted  success  since  he  went  forth  into 
the  world  for  himself.  He  has  encountered 
obstacles,  but  has  overcome  them.  His  rare 
business  judgment,  patience  and  industry  has  car- 
ried him  on  to  a  well-merited  success.  He  is  a  man  in 
whom  the  people  of  Helena  and  Lewis  and  Clarke 
county  have  confidence,  and  for  whom  they  have 
the  highest  esteem  and  appreciation. 


NT  OSES  F.  ROOT  is  one  of  the  progressive  and 
1  successful  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  county,  his  well  improved  ranch  being 
located  on  Canyon  creek,  twenty-two  miles  north 
of  the  capital  city.  Mr.  Root  is  a  native  of  the  old 
Empire  state,  having  been  born  at  Victory,  Cayuga 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  November  9,  1853,  the  son  of 
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William  and  Sarah  Root,  likewise  natives  of  New 
York,  where  the  father  was  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  until  his  death  in  1893,  his  wife  having 
passed  away  on  Christmas  day,  1889. 

Moses  t.  Root  received  his  earlier  educational 
disciphne  in  the  public  schools,  and  thereafter  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Red  Creek  Seminary,  but 
began  to  assist  his  father  on  the  farm  while  a  mere 
lad.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  set  out  in 
life  by  going  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  was  employed 
in  the  lumbering  industry  until  1873,  when  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  again  engaged  in  farming 
until  1877.  That  year,  however,  he  disposed  of  his 
interests  and  came  to  Montana  by  boat  from  Bis- 
marck, N.  D.,  to  Fort  Benton,  and  thence  drove  to 
Poorman  creek  where  he  engaged  in  mining  with 
such  meagre  success  that  he  soon  found  employ- 
ment on  the  ranch  of  William  Negus,  with  whom 
he  remained  lintil  the  summer  of  1880,  when  he 
obtained  employment  in  quartz  mining  at  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Bell  mountain.  In  the  spring  of  1882 
Mr.  Root  turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  stock- 
raising,  giving'  special  attention  to  the  raising  of 
horses.  He  also  ran  the  stage  line  between  Helena 
and  Lincoln,  and  that  between  Helena  and  Fort 
Benton.  His  home  ranch  of  160  acres  is  located 
twenty-two  miles  north  of  Helena,  but  he  also 
leases  and  utilizes  for  stock  purposes  600  acres 
and  has  120  acres  of  his  place  available  for  culti- 
vation. He  raises  cattle  and  horses  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  his  well  directed  efforts  have  been 
attended  with  excellent  success. 

In  politics  Mr.  Root  gives  active  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  is  at  the  present  time  post- 
master at  Canyon  creek.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Ancient  Order  United  Workmen  and  the 
Modern  NVoodmen  of  America.  March  25,  1884, 
was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Root  and  Miss 
Delia  M.  Negus,  who  was  born  in  Virginia  City, 
Nev.,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Ann  Negus, 
natives  respectively  of  the  states  of  Michigan  and 
New  York.  They  emigrated  to  the  west  and  lo- 
cated in  Montana  in  1866.  They  first  resided  in 
Helena,  where  they  remained  two  years,  after  which 
Mr.  Negus  removed  to  a  ranch  twenty  miles  north 
of  the  city  and  engaged  in  stockraising.  He  also 
operated  the  stage  line  between  Helena,  Lost  Horse 
and  Lincoln.  His, death  occurred  January  13,  1888, 
and  his  widow  is  now  living  on  the  ranch.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Root  have  four  children :  William  L., 
Raymond  G.,  Florence  V.  and  Irene  M.  Mr.  Root 
is    active    in    county    affairs    and    has    ever    been 


prominently  identified  in  the  improvement  of  the 
county  roads,    so  necessary  to  prosperity  in  the 

communitv. 


W"  ILLIAM  ROGERS,  a  prosperous  ranch- 
owner  of  Jefferson  county,  located  near 
Finn,  was  born  in  Ireland,  on  February  10,  1836, 
the  son  of  James  and  Catherine  (Duffy)  Rogers. 
The  father,  who  was  a  son  of  Lawrence  Rogers, 
was  a  coppersmith.  William  Rogers  remained  at 
home  with  his  parents  until  he  was  fourteen  years 
of  age.  During  the  succeeding  six  years  he 
worked  at  various  employments  and,  in  1856,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  landing  in  New  York.  In  that  city  he  re- 
mained two  years,  and  then  went  to  Missouri,  lo- 
cating at  St.  Joseph.  In  March,  i860,  he  started 
with  an  ox  team  for  Denver,  Colo.,  and  on  his  ar- 
rival in  the  Pike's  Peak  district  he  engaged  in  min- 
ing, which  he  continued  with  fair  success  until  1863. 
In  that  year  he  came  to  Bannack,  Mont.,  and  with- 
in three  weeks  joined  in  the  stampede  for  Alder 
gulch. 

Mr.  Rogers  followed  mining  at  this  place  for 
three  years.  In  1865  there  was  another  "find"  at 
Confederate  gulch,  now  Diamond  City,  and  here  he 
continued  for  another  year  to  search  for  the  elusive 
yellow  metal.  In  1866  Mr.  Rogers  located  in 
Boulder  valley,  in  Jefferson  county.  Turning  his 
attention  to  farming  and  stockraising,  he  has  there 
found  the  profit  he  had  sought  in  vain  in  the  sand 
and  wash  of  the  gulches.  In  1850  Mr.  Rogers  was 
married  to  Miss  Ann  Mclntee.  They  have  had 
five  children,  three  of  whom,  William  H.,  Thomas 
and  John  F.,  have  been  removed  by  death.  Their 
living  children  are  Alice  and  Riley.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  in  his  possession  a  very  common,  ordinary  ap- 
pearing chair,  which  would  sell  for  perhaps  $1.50 
if  now  at  retail.  This  chair  was  built  in  Alder 
gulch  in  1864,  at  a  cost  of  $27  in  greenbacks.  Mar- 
tin Holter,  now  a  resident  of  Helena,  sawed  the 
lumber  for  this  historical  chair. 


EDWARD  ROSE,  who  came  into  the  world  as  a 
subject  of  the  autocrat  of  the  icy  north,  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  was  born  in  that  country 
August  14,  1871,  the  second  of  six  children  of  S. 
and  Rose  (Titkin)  Rose,  also  natives  of  Russia 
and  descendants  of  families  long  prominent  in  mer- 
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cantile  life.  He  was  a  diligent  student  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  his  native  land  until  he  was  seven- 
teen years  old.  He  then  came  to  America  and  at- 
tended school  in  Ohio  for  a  year.  From  there  he 
removed  to  Chicago,  where  he  engaged  a  few 
months  in  merchandising  busmess  and  then  went 
to  Helena,  Mont.,  where  he  arrived  in  1889.  His 
first  engagement  in  the  state  was  with  A.  Goldberg, 
of  that  city,  with  whom  he  remained  for  a  time, 
and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  Butte,  entering 
into  a  partnership  with  H.  Goldstein  in  general 
merchandising,  Mr.  Goldstein  later  selling  out  his 
interest  to  Mr.  Rose,  who  has  since  then  conducted 
it  alone.  He  has  been  very  successful,  building  up 
a  large  and  continually  expanding  business  with  a 
patronage  which  he  has  bound  to  him  by  his  strict 
integrity,  an  enterprise  that  keeps  up  with  the  pub- 
lic needs  and  a  uniform  courtesy  and  willingness 
to  accommodate.  While  a  modest  and  unostenta- 
tious citizen,  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  ster- 
ling worth  and  genuine  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  He  has  served  as  outer  guard  of 
Butte  Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  president  of 
Butte  Lodge  of  the  order  of  Bnai  Brith  No.  420. 
In  politics  he  is  a  Republican,  but  is  not  an  active 
partisan. 


PETER  O.  FALLANG.— Born  May  18,  1846, 
at  Gran  Dioces,  Hadeland,  Norway,  the  son 
of  Ole  P.  Fallang,  a  skilled  carpenter  and  inventor 
who  was  in  mechanical  matters  and  in  sweep  of 
vision  a  quarter  of  a  century  ahead  of  his  time, 
Peter  O.  Fallang,  of  Sweet  Grass  county,  Mont., 
is  entitled  by  natural  inheritance  to  the  position 
of  prominence  he  occupies  among  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. His  father  died  of  cholera  in  1853  when 
Peter  O.  was  but  seven  years  old,  but  he  was  care- 
fully reared  by  his  mother,  who  was  also  a  native 
of  Norway  and  whose  maiden  name  was  Anne 
Halvorsen.  Her  father  was  a  prosperous  miller, 
and  her  husband's  father  was  a  leading  farmer 
in  his  section  of  the  country.  The  ancestors  on 
both  sides  were  longlived  people,  and  stood  high 
in  the  esteem  of  the  community.  Their  son,  Peter, 
attended  the  common  schools  until  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  when  he  entered  the  high  school, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  in  1861  at  the  age 
of  fifteen.  After  leaving  school  he  worked  on  the 
farm  until  1865,  meanwhile  pursuing  his  studies 
and  a  carefully  selected  course  of  reading.  On  the 
first  day  of  October,  1865,  he  entered  the  military 


school  of  the  regular  army  located  at  Christiania, 
and  was  graduated  therefrom  on  July  31,  1868,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  From  early  life  he  was 
distinguished  for  promptness  in  the  discharge  of 
duty,  honesty  and  truthfulness,  and  by  this  means 
made  warm  and  enduring  friendships  among  his 
worthy  associates  and  commanded  the  respect 
of  his  superiors.  He  has  always  been  temperate 
in  habits,  careful  in  choice  of  companions  and 
devoutly  religious.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  was 
seized  with  a  consuming  ambition  to  become  an 
officer  in  the  army,  and  to  the  gratification  of  this 
desire  he  devoted  all  his  energies,  supplying  by 
hard  work  the  deficiencies  of  financial  equipment. 
He  lived  at  Christiania  as  a  soldier  until  May,  1873, 
when  he  resigned  from  the  army  and  immigrated 
to  the  United  States,  proceeding  at  once  to  Rush- 
ford,  Minn.,  where  he  remained  until  autumn.  In 
October  he  went  to  Wisconsin  and  worked  in  the 
pineries  in  that  state  as  a  scaler  during  the  win- 
ter. In  the  spring  of  1874  he  bought  a  piece  of 
land  in  Black  Brook,  Wis.,  and  removing  his 
family  thereto  from  Minnesota,  lived  there  until 
1878,  and  then  returned  to  Rushford,  Minn.,  where 
he  was  engaged  in  selling  farming  implements  and 
machinery  until  1881.  In  October  of  that  year  he 
started  for  Montana,  and  on  his  arrival  located  the 
place  on  which  he  now  resides  and  which  has  been 
his  home  ever  since.  He  has  been  engaged  in  rais- 
ing sheep,  horses  and  cattle  since  1883,  and  has 
improved  his  ranch  with  care  and  taste,  expect- 
ing from  his  arrival  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
the  state. 

Mr.  Fallang  is  particularly  well  qualified  for  pub- 
lic life  and  has  yielded  to  pressing  demands  once 
or  twice  to  accept  office,  but  has  many  times  re- 
fused. He  was  one  of  the  first  county  commis- 
sioners of  Sweet  Grass  county,  but  insisted  upon 
serving  without  pay  and  solely  for  the  good  of 
the  people  of  the  new  county.  He  was  also  city 
marshal  of  Rushford,  Minn.,  from  1879  to  1881. 
In  Norway  he  was  a  non-commissioned  officer 
and  instructor  in  the  military  school  until  1870, 
and  was  then  promoted  quartermaster,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  for  the 
purpose  of  coming  to  the  United  States.  In  Mon- 
tana he  was  the  originator  and  promoter  of  the 
Sweet  Grass  woolen  mills,  the  -first  enterprise  of 
the  kind  in  the  state.  He  has  always  been  fore- 
most in  support  of  every  good  idea  for  the  develop- 
ment of  material  resources  and  the  advancement 
of  industrial  interests  and  has  rendered  valuable 
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and  appreciated  service  along  many  lines  in  his 
state,  which  he  considers  one  of  the  best  and  most 
promising^  in  the  Union.  He  has  been  closely  and 
serviceably  identified  with  the  school  system  for 
many  years,  and  has  given  it  an  impetus  and  a  di- 
rectness of  course  in  his  county  which  is  highly 
appreciated.  He  does  not  belong  to  any  secret 
society,  but  is  a  firm  believer  and  active  worker 
in  the  Lutheran  cliurch,  and  was  the  originator 
of  the  congregation  in  his  town. 

Mr.  Fallang  was  married  on  July  27,  1870,  at 
Cliristiania,  Norway,  to  Mrs.  Inger  Maria  Olsen, 
who  was  born  September  2,  1842,  in  the  diocese 
of  Swarstad,  Laurdal,  Norway,  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer.  They  have  six  children:  Olga  Bir- 
gethe,  now  Mrs.  Carl  Tangen,  of  Sweet  Grass 
county;  Oscar  Alfred,  now  sherifif  of  the  county, 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  hav- 
ing been  with  the  First  Montana  Volunteers  in 
the  Philippines ;  Herbert  Christopher,  a  pros- 
perous electrician  living  in  Seattle,  also  a  veteran 
of  the  late  war,  having  been  with  the  Third 
United  States  Infantry  in  Cuba;  Agnes  Con- 
stance, now  Mrs.  Andrew  Olsbach,  of  Ballard, 
Wash. ;  Inga  Mathilde,  now  Mrs.  Peter  Mayelsen, 
of  Sweet  Grass  county,  and  Samuel,  a  student  at 
the  Agricultural  College,  Bozeman.  Mr.  Fallang 
is  a  man  of  positive  convictions  and  freedom  and 
candor  of  speech.  His  views  on  any  public  ques- 
tion are  never  of  a  doubtful  character.  Although 
modest  and  unassuming  he  has  been  forced  to  a 
position  of  leadership  among  the  people  of  his 
community  because  of  his  capacity. 


HENRY  M.  ROSSLER  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  popular  citizens  of  Helena,  where  he  has 
resided  since  1892,  and  has  control  of  valuable  real 
estate  interests.  Mr.  Rossler  is  a  native  of  Switz- 
erland, born  November  23,  1856,  the  son  of  Charles 
A.  and  Jannallie  (Bruce)  Rossler,  the  former  born 
in  Holland  and  the  latter  in  Portugal.  Charles  A. 
Rossler  devoted  his  attention  to  the  raising  of 
high-grade  live  stock  and  was  very  successful  in 
his  business  enterprises.  He  was  a  Protestant  in 
his  religious  faith  and  a  prominent  and  influential 
member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  which  he  at- 
tained the  thirty-third  degree  in  the  Scottish  Rite. 
He  was  deeply  interested  in  horticulture,  and  was 
president  of  the  leading  horticultural  society  of  the 
locality  where  he  maintained  his  home.    He  passed 


into  eternal  life  in  July,  1887,  having  enjoyed  the 
highest  confidence  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew 
him.  His  wife,  who  is  an  ardent  member  of  the 
Catholic  church,  survives  him,  maintaining  her 
home  at  the  old  homestead.  They  became  the 
parents  of  six  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  at  the 
present  time,  namely :  Albert,  Henry  M.,  JannaUie, 
Matilda  and  Mary. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  received  ex- 
ceptional educational  advantages,  having  at- 
tended the  public  schools  until  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  thirteen  years,  when  he 
entered  the  first  thoroughly  equipped  horticul- 
tural university  ever  established,  located  at  Achaf?- 
burg,  Bavaria,  Germany.  There  he  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  the  art  and  science  of  hor- 
ticulture, continuing  at  the  university  until  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  when  he  went 
to  London,  England,  where  he  studied  floriculture 
for  one  and  one-half  years,  thoroughly  mastering 
the  branches  to  which  he  had  thus  devoted  him- 
self. In  1878  Mr.  Rossler  made  a  trip  to  South 
Africa  with  a  prominent  medico-botanical  society 
to  further  his  knowledge  of  plant  growth  and  varie- 
ties. He  returned  to  his  home  on  December  27, 
1879,  and  later  made  a  trip  to  Paris,  where  he  took 
a  thorough  course  in  hybridizing,  or  the  method  of 
changing  the  color  and  form  of  flowers,  or  other- 
wise adding  to  the  beauty  of  such  products  by  arti- 
ficial means.  In  1880  he  returned  home,  remained 
a  brief  interval  and  then  started  for  America.  Mr. 
Rossler  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he 
became  identified  with  the  extensive  business  con- 
ducted by  Charles  Klunder,  operations  being  con- 
ducted under  the  firm  name  of  Klunder  &  Co. 
For  the  first  eleven  and  a  half  years  Mr.  Rossler 
devoted  his  attention  to  landscape  gardening  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the  firm,  gaining 
a  high  reputation  for  his  ability  and  artistic  con- 
ceptions. Thereafter  he  had  entire  charge  of  the 
business  of  the  concern  until  1892,  when  he  came 
to  Montana,  located  in  the  capital  city  and  en- 
gaged in  the  florist's  business,  continuing  to  con- 
duct a  large  and  successful  enterprise  until  1900, 
when  he  disposed  of  the  same  and  has  since  given 
his  attention  to  his  real  estate  interests.  He  is  a 
man  of  genial  personality  and  has  gained  a  host 
of  friends  in  the  city  of  his  adoption.  He  has  trav- 
eled widely  and  is  conversant  with  several  different 
languages,  each  of  which  he  speaks  fluently. 

In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party  so  far  as  national  affairs  are  concerned, 
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but  in  local  matters  he  maintains  a  somewhat  in- 
dependent attitude.  Fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  a  number  of  the  leading  organizations  in 
Helena,  being  popular  in  each  and  thoroughly  ap- 
preciating and  enjoying  the  society  of  his  many 
warm  friends.  On  April  i6,  1900,  Mr.  Rossler  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mary  Siebrecht,  who  was 
born  in  Munich,  Bavaria,  Germany,  but  has  been  a 
resident  of  Helena  for  many  years. 


DANL.  E.  ROUSE.— Everywhere  and  under  all 
circumstances  it  is  good  and  pleasant  for 
brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity;  and  no  more 
impressive  or  beautiful  example  of  filial  harmony 
and  mutual  helpfulness  can  be  found  in  the  state 
than  that  furnished  by  the  Rouse  brothers,  of 
Bozeman,  who  have  lived  and  worked  together 
without  a  hitch  or  jar  of  any  moment  for  the  entire 
term  of  their  maturity.  The  elder,  Daniel  E. 
Rouse,  was  born  in  Washtenaw  county,  Mich., 
September  30,  1834;  the  )'Ounger,  Elisha  A.,  in 
Cass  county,  in  that  state,  February  i,  1845.  They 
are  sons  of  Daniel  G.  and  Hannah  (Aldord)  Rouse, 
both  natives  of  New  York  state,  where  the  Rouse 
family  lived  for  several  generations,  the  paternal 
grandfather  of  the  brothers,  Anthony  Rouse,  having 
settled  Rouse's  Point  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  given 
it  the  family  name.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in 
his  day  and  section,  and  rendered  his  country 
valiant  service  in  the  war  of  1812.  In  1831  the 
father  settled  in  Washtenaw  county,  Mich.,  and 
later  removed  to  Kalamazoo  and  built  the  Kala- 
mazoo hotel,  the  first  one  built  in  the  city.  A  few 
years  after  this  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Cass 
county,  where  he  remained  until  1852,  and  went 
to  California,  leaving  his  family  in  Michigan,  He 
never  saw  them  again,  dying  in  the  mining  regions 
of  a   fever  contracted  there. 

About  the  time  his  father  left  for  California, 
Daniel  started  to  Minnesota,  and  after  a  few  years 
was  joined  there  by  the  rest  of  the  family.  They 
remained  for  a  short  time  and  then  removed  to 
Franklin  county,  Iowa;  two  years  later  to  Sioux 
county  in  the  same  state.  In  1861  the  brothers 
started  across  the  plains  for  California,  making  the 
trip  overland  with  oxen  as  far  as  Red  Butte  sta- 
tion on  the  North  Platte,  where  they  stopped  and 
allowed  the  train  to  proceed  without  them.  They 
remained  there  for  a  year,  haying  during  the  sea- 
son and  doing  other  work  at  times.     In  July,  1862, 


they  started  for  Bitter  Root  valley  with  a  cayuse 
team,  which  they  traded  at  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity for  oxen.  They  made  the  trip  without 
trouble  by  way  of  Lander's  cutoff  and  on  to  Rattle- 
snake, finally  locating  in  Pike's  Peak  gulch  near 
Deer  Lodge,  where  they  engaged  in  mining,  but 
without  success.  They  next  went  to  near  Missoula 
and  put  in  forty  acres  of  fall  wheat  on  rented  prop- 
erty. Here  Elisha  remained  and  worked  the  land 
and  Daniel  made  a  trip  to  Bannack,  from  there  to 
Gallatin  City,  and  in  company  with  others  laid  out 
the  town  and  built  some  thirty  houses.  There  his 
brother  joined  him  and  together  they  went  to  Three 
Forks,  where  they  farmed  one  season,  and  in  the 
fall  made  a  journey  to  Salt  Lake  City  for  seed  and 
other  supplies,  returning  and  locating  in  the  Gal- 
latin valley  in  January,  1864.  Here  they  took  up 
property  on  Reese  creek  which  they  cultivated  for 
a  time.  In  July,  1864,  Daniel  took  up  the  land  on 
which  the  city  of  Bozeman  now  stands,  he  being  the 
first  to  locate  there.  He  laid  out  a  town  site,  had 
four  blocks  surveyed,  and  erected  the  first  building 
within  the  present  city  limits.  The  site  is  the  one 
now  occupied  by  the  Wilson  Company,  on  Main 
street.  Since  that  time  he  has  made  his  home  in 
Bozeman,  and  has  seen  the  city  rise  around  him 
almost  like  an  exhalation  from  the  ground.  After 
raising  two  crops  on  Reese  creek,  his  brother  joined 
him  at  Bozeman,  and  lived  there  two  years  or 
more.  In  1866  he  took  up  the  ranch  on  which 
he  now  lives.  It  consists  of  160  acres,  located  about 
five  miles  southeast  of  Bozeman,  is  highly  improved 
with  good  buildings,  fences ;  all  under  irrigation, 
and  produces  large  crops  of  excellent  hay,  oats  and 
other  grains.  Daniel  owns  considerable  valuable 
property  in  Bozeman,  and  has  been  in  business  there 
at  different  times.  Among  the  incidents  of  his 
life  which  have  impressed  him  deeply  was  the 
Inirial  of  the  remains  of  Col.  Bozeman,  who  went 
from  the  city  which  bears  his  name  to  the  place  of 
his  tragic  and  untimely  death.  Mr.  Rouse  was  one 
of  the  party  who  recovered  the  body  and  gave  it 
decent  interment. 

Daniel  Rouse  has  been  married  twice.  The  first 
wife  was  Miss  Melissa  Ingraham  Wallace,  of  Michi- 
gan, whom  he  married  in  1855.  By  this  union 
three  children  were  born :  Wallace,  Ida  and  Ed- 
ward. His  second  marriage  was  to  Miss  Susan 
Hitchcock,  also  of  Michigan.  It  was  solemnized 
in  1871,  and  Mrs.  Rouse  lived  happily  with  him 
until  she  died  in  1899.  Elisha  was  married  De- 
cember 26,    1875,    to    Miss    Chastina    Randell,    a 
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native  of  Michigan.  They  have  ten  children, 
namely:  Charles,  Nelson  Lee,  Claude  D.,  Guy, 
Lettie  Pearl,  Mattie  Helen  May,  Rubie,  Elsie,  Ab- 
bie  and  Sadie.  The  third  son,  Claud,  has  developed 
quite  an  inventive  genius  which  he  has  turned  to 
good  account  in  the  invention  of  a  patent  gate 
which  is  opened  by  the  wagon,  and  seems  to  be 
superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  on  the  market. 
The  communion  of  interest,  of  labor,  and  of  en- 
joyment, and  the  harmonious  companionship  which 
have  characterized  these  brothers  from  their  early 
life  continues,  and  will  continue  to  the  end.  Their 
tastes  and  habits  have  been  molded  together;  they 
are  the  same  in  excellence  of  character,  good  citi- 
zenship and  social  qualities ;  and  they  enjoy  in  an 
equal  degree  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  their 
fellows. 


UTILLIAM  RUPPEL.— Among  the  sturdy 
VV  sons  of  the  German  fatherland  who  have  cast 
in  their  lot  with  Montana  and  have  here  attained 
success  is  Mr.  Ruppel,  who  has  a  fine  ranch,  located 
about  one  mile  west  of  Twin  Bridges,  his  postoffice 
address.  Mr.  Ruppel  was  born  in  Hessen,  Ger- 
many, on  February  22,  1856,  the  son  of  Henry  and 
Margaret  (Jacob)  Ruppel,  both  natives  of  Hessen, 
and  of  good  old  German  stock.  Henry  Ruppel 
was  a  farmer  and  a  volunteer  in  the  German  army 
in  the  war  of  1866.  His  death  occurred  in  his  na- 
tive land,  where  he  was  ever  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  His  wife  died  at  the  same  time  and  they 
were  buried  together. 

William  Ruppel  was  afforded  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, completing  a  thorough  course  of  study  in  the 
gymnasium.  After  leaving  school  he  continued 
in  the  work  of  the  homestead  farm  until  1882, 
when  he  came  to  America,  and  after  landing  in 
New  York  he  made  his  way  to  Iowa,  locating  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  where  he  stayed  eighteen  months 
and  started  for  Montana.  He  came  to  Twin 
Bridges,  Madison  county,  and  found  employment 
by  the  day  on  various  ranches.  Eventually  he  was 
engaged  in  driving  the  "W.  H.  &  N.  P."  cattle 
from  Twin  Bridges  to  Choteau  county,  and  through 
his  association  in  this  Hne  became  so  impressed 
with  the  possibilities  for  successful  cattleraising 
that  he  remained  in  Choteau  county  from  1889  un- 
til 1898,  within  which  time  he  was  identified  with 
some  of  the  most  extensive  outfits  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  state.  In  1898  Mr.  Ruppel  returned  to 
Twin  Bridges  and  purchased  the  Wilhart  ranch  of 


652  acres.  The  estate  is  a  valuable  one,  and  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  valley.  Mr.  Rup- 
pel gives  his  attention  to  the  breeding  and  raising 
of  high-grade  shorthorn  cattle,  and  his  efforts  have 
been  so  directed  as  to  render  success  a  natural 
sequence.  The  ranch  is  well-improved  and  its 
owner  has  every  reason  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  the  results  of  his  efforts  since  he  began  opera- 
tions. 

Politically  he  gives  support  to  the  Democratic 
party,  and  his  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  while  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Sons  of  Hermann  and  Ancient  Order  of  Modern 
Woodmen.  On  September  15,  189b,  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Mr.  Ruppel  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Margaret  Ammon,  who  was  born  in  Bavaria,  Ger- 
many, the  daughter  of  George  Ammon,  an  ex- 
tensive manufacturer  of  chicory,  a  business  in 
which  his  ancestors  had  been  long  engaged,  it  be- 
ing handed  down  for  many  generations  to  the  old- 
est son  in  each.  Mr.  Ammon  is  still  living  in  his 
native  province,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  influential 
and  representative  citizens.  Mrs.  Ruppel  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1884,  locating  in  Utica,  N.  Y., 
where  she  had  friends.  Her  father  was  an  officer 
in  the  militia  of  Bavaria,  and  was  made  a  colonel  of 
volunteers  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ruppel  have  three  children — William  Am- 
mon, born  April  23,  1897;  Henry  George,  born 
August  23,  1898,  and  John  Frederick,  born  De- 
cember 13,  1900. 


T  AMES  R.  RUSSEL,  city  Hbrarian  of  Butte,  has 
J  for  many  years  been  prominent  and  influential 
in  the  Presbyterian  ministry  in  Montana,  being 
closely  identified  with  the  work  of  church  building 
and  in  the  extension  of  the  general  usefulness  of 
that  denomination.  He  was  born  in  Kentucky,  on 
September  6,  1847,  the  son  of  David  A.  and  Susan 
(Crutchfield)  Russel.  The  father  was  a  native  of 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  born  in  1795,  ^"d  removed  to 
Kentucky  when  he  was  ten  years  of  age.  He  be- 
came a  prominent  merchant  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Center  College,  at  Danville,  Ky.  He 
died  in  1863.  The  mother  was  the  daughter  of 
John  Crutchfield,  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and 
passed  away  September  10,  1847. 

James  R.  Russel  was  the  youngest  of  nine  chil- 
tlien,  and  was  graduated  from  Center  College, 
Danville,  in  i8r)ri.     Subsequently  he  taught  school 
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in  Louisiana  one  year  and  a  select  classical  school 
for  the  same  period  in  Covington,  Ky.  In  1868  he 
entered  Princeton  (N.  J.)  Theological  Seminary, 
and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  presbytery  of 
New  York  in  1870.  During  the  summer  of  that 
year  he  supplied  the  church  at  North  Wolfboro, 
N.  H.,  after  which  he  returned  to  Princeton  and 
was  graduated  in  1871.  He  preached  successively 
at  Clover  Port,  Danville  and  Shelbyville,  Ky., 
where  he  built  a  handsome  church  edifice.  In 
March,  1872,  he  went  to  Denver,  Colo.,  and  in 
May  was  ordained  by  the  presbytery  of  that  state. 
Later  coming  to  Helena,  he  organized  a  Presby- 
terian church  and  another  at  Deer  Lodge  and  later 
one  at  Missoula.  During  his  stay  in  Helena  he 
successfully  collected  subscriptions  amounting  to 
about  $3,000  for  the  erection  of  a  church  in  that 
place.  He  was  relieved  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Rommel, 
and  in  1874  he  built  the  first  Presbyterian  church 
in  Montana  at  Deer  Lodge,  and  for  four  years  con- 
ducted religious  services  at  the  Montana  state 
penitentiary  at  that  place.  The  same  year  he  vis- 
ited the  Yellowstone  National  Park  with  W.  W. 
Johnson,  United  States  deputy  mineral  surveyor. 
While  still  located  at  Deer  Lodge  in  1876  he  began 
to  hold  regular  services  once  a  month  in  Butte,  the 
population  then  numbering  about  2,500.  These 
services  were  continued  until  1879  when  he  re- 
moved to  Butte,  where  he  built  a  beautiful  church 
edifice,  completing  it  in  1881.  On  account  of  the 
precarious  state  of  his  health  he  retired  from  the 
ministry,  and  engaged  for  several  months  in  jour- 
nalistic work  on  the  Butte  Miner. 

Following  a  canvassing  trip  to  Oregon  and 
Washington  in  1884,  he  returned  to  Butte,  and  was 
elected  city  treasurer  in  the  spring  of  1885  and 
from  1886  until  1892  he  served  as  superintendent  of 
city  schools.  From  1893  to  1895  he  was  connected 
with  Murray's  private  bank.  He  was  also  man- 
ager of  the  McNamara  estate  for  the  executor,  and 
was  then  made  city  librarian,  in  which  position  he  is 
now  serving  with  the  utmost  satisfaction.  In  1875 
Mr.  Russel  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Fannie 
Irvine,  daugnter  of  Maj.  J-  F.  Forbis,  formerly  of 
Helena,  and  sister  of  John  F.  and  Jas.  W.  Forbis, 
now  prominent  attorneys  of  Butte.  Her  children 
are  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wellcome,  of  Butte,  and  Perrin  W. 
Irvine,  a  prosperous  merchant  of  Shanghai,  China. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russel  have  six  children,  of  whom 
Donald  Alston  died  at  the  age  of  six  years.  The 
living  are  Leilah  R.,  Elza,  Theodosia  K.,  Charlotte 
Hough  and  Francis  Forbis. 


THE  RUHE  BROTHERS.— The  brothers. 
Christian  and  Detlef  Ruhe,  are  numbered 
among  the  enterprising  and  successful  young  men 
of  Choteau  county,  where  they  are  bending  their 
energies  to  the  sheep  business  and  are  attaining  a 
position  of  prominence  in  this  great  industry  which 
is  giving  to  Montana  a  worldwide  reputation. 
Christian  Ruhe  was  born  in  the  village  of  Hem- 
mingstead,  Holstein,  Germany,  on  December  27, 
1861,  one  of  the  seven  children  born  to  Mitchel 
and  Susan  (Sticken)  Ruhe,  both  of  whom  were 
natives  of  the  same  section  of  Germany,  where  they 
still  maintain  their  home,  the  father  being  sixty-one 
years  old  and  having  devoted  his  life  to-  agricultural 
pursuits.     His  wife  was  born  in  1833. 

Christian  Ruhe  received  his  educational  discipline 
in  his  native  place,  continuing  his  studies  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  thereafter  as- 
sisting in  the  operation  of  the  old  homestead  farm 
until  the  age  of  twenty.  He  then,  in  1881,  bravely 
set  forth  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  America.  He  first 
located  at  Denison,  Crawford  county,  Iowa,  and 
there  was  engaged  in  farm  work  until  1887,  when 
he  came  to  Montana  and  for  the  ensuing  three 
years  was  employed  on  a  sheep  ranch  near  Bil- 
lings, Yellowstone  county.  In  the  spring  of  1890 
Mr.  Ruhe  came  to  Choteau  county  and  located  on 
the  ranch  now  controlled  and  operated  by  him  and 
his  brother,  the  place  being  m  the  Bear  Paw  moun- 
tain section  and  on  Birch  creek,  and  thirty-five 
miles  southeast  of  Big  Sandy  station  on  the  Great 
Northern  Railroad.  The  brothers  have  a  well  im- 
proved and  valuable  ranch  of  800  acres,  and  here 
they  devote  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  high- 
grade  sheep,  also  securing  large  annual  yields  of 
hay.  They  are  ambitious  and  enterprising  and  are 
destined  to  take  rank  among  the  leading  stockmen 
of  this  section  of  the  state. 

Detlef  Ruhe  was  born  in  the  same  place  as  his 
brother,  the  date  of  his  nativity  being  September 
18,  1863.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
Holstein  and  remained  on  the  parental  homestead 
until  1888,  when  he  joined  his  brother  in  the  United 
States,  being  located  at  Denison,  Iowa,  until  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  when  he  came  to 
Montana  and  was  thereafter  employed  on  a  sheep 
ranch  near  Billings  until  1891.  In  the  following 
year  he  entered  into  partnership  with  his  brother, 
and  they  have  ever  since  maintained  this  associa- 
tion, proving  able  coadjutors  and  carrying  on  their 
operations  with  energy  and  good  judgment. 
Neither  of  the  brothers  is  married. 
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EDWARD  RYAN.— Of  stanch  old  Irish  stock 
Mr.  Ryan  has  ever  shown  the  cnaracteristics 
of  the  race,  and  is  one  of  the  influential  farmers 
and  stock-growers  of  Montana,  of  which  state  he  is 
an  honored  pioneer,  his  finely  improved  ranch 
being  located  near  Boulder,  Jefferson  county.  He 
was  bom  in  Caledonia,  Ontario,  Canada,  on  April 
I,  1839,  one  of  the  eight  children  of  David  and 
Euretta  (Jenks)  Ryan,  both  of  whom  were  born 
in  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  whence  they  came 
to  America  with  their  parents,  both  families  locat- 
ing in  Quebec,  Canada,  they  later  removing  to  On- 
tario, the  marriage  of  Mr.  Ryan's  parents  being 
there  solemnized.  In  the  public  schools  of  Ontario 
he  was  educated,  and  in  that  province  also  he 
learned  the  carpenter  trade,  becoming  a  skilled  me- 
chanic. In  1857  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  six 
months  later  went  south  and  was  for  two  years 
working  at  his  trade  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  He  then 
returned  to  Illinois,  and  started  with  horses  and 
wagons  from  Bureau  county  for  Denver,  Colo. 
In  that  city  he  worked  at  his  trade  for  a  year,  the 
second  year  engaging  in  ranching. 

Mr.  Ryan  then  joined  a  party  outfitting  for 
Montana,  driving  an  ox  team  on  this  occasion. 
There  were  fourteen  teams  in  the  train,  and  most  of 
the  men  were  accompanied  by  their  families.  They 
had  no  trouble  with  Indians,  though  trains  pre- 
ceding and  following  them  were  attacked;  with 
serious  results,  and  the  signal  fires  of  the  red  men 
were  seen  on  all  sides.  They  also  saw  where  whole 
outfits  had  been  burned  by  the  Indians,  who  killed 
the  emigrants,  stole  the  horses  and  cattle  and  then 
set  fire  to  what  remained.  On  the  way  a  man  joined 
them  who  was  uiikcm])t  and  luiprepossessing  in 
appearance,  and  the  party  took  him  to  be  a  spy  for 
the  Mormons  or  Indians,  and  asked  him  to  sleep 
in  the  corral,  but  he  refused,  preferring  to  sleep 
outside.  .Mr.  Ryan  was  appointed  to  keep  guard 
over  liim,  which  he  did,  after  hiding  the  man's 
horse.  After  taking  breakfast  in  the  morning  he 
rode  away  and  was  the  first  man  Mr.  Ryan  met  at 
Virginia  City,  and  proved  to  be  an  entirely  respect- 
able and  worthy  character,  and  he  joked  heartily 
over  being  under  Mr.  Ryan's  guard.  They  arrived 
in  Virginia  City  on  July  2,  1864,  and  there  Mr. 
Ryan  remained  until  fall,  when  he  removed  to 
Boulder,  passed  the  winter,  then  went  to  Last 
Chance  gulch  and  engaged  in  placer  mining  until 
fall,  when  he  purchased  a  band  of  cattle  and 
brought  them  to  North  Boulder. 

There  he  took  up  homestead  and  pre-emption 
claims  of   160  acres  each,  which  constitute  a  por- 


tion of  his  present  fine  ranch.  He  engaged  in  rais- 
ing horses  and  cattle,  and  has  continued  success- 
fully in  this  enterprise  upon  quite  an  extensive 
scale.  In  1870  he  took  a  band  of  cattle  to  Horse- 
shoe Bend  and  pastured  there  for  six  years, 
when  he  sold  his  cattle  and  returned  to  the  home 
ranch,  to  which  he  had  added  by  purchase  until 
its  area  is  now  1,400  acres.  He  usually  winters 
about  500  head  of  stock,  and  has  shown  great  dis- 
crimination and  ability  in  his  operations.  He  also 
has  a  ranch  of  460  acres  near  Logan,  Gallatin 
county.  Mr.  Ryan  gives  an  unqualified  support  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  he  has  been  for  many 
years  a  school  trustee,  was  a  member  of  the  state 
board  of  stock  commissioners,  served  for  six  years 
as  county  commissioner  when  Radersburg  was  the 
county  seat,  while  in  1899  ^^  was  appointed  to  this 
office  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  elected  in  1900  as 
his  own  successor.  He  is  one  of  the  chief  stock- 
holders of  the  Bank  of  Boulder,  of  which  he  is 
vice-president,  and  no  man  in  the  county  is  held  in 
higher  esteem,  both  for  his  scrupulous  integrity 
and  his  high  regard  for  the  rights  of  others.  His 
success  has  been  achieved  by  worthy  means. 

In  December,  1864,  at  Virginia  City,  Mr.  Ryan 
and  Miss  Ellen  Lacey  were  married.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Patrick  Lacey  and  wife,  who  settled 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  where  she  was  raised  and  edu- 
cated. The  father  died  in  Ireland.  Later  she  and 
two  brothers  came  to  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ryan  have  had  seven  children :  Mary,  wife 
of  William  Carpenter,  of  Logan ;  Nellie,  deceased ; 
Kate,  wife  of  Thomas  Smith,  of  Three  Forks ; 
James,  a  successful  rancher  in  Boulder  valley: 
Edward,  deceased;  Euretta,  and  Ada,  wife  of  John 
McAuley,  a  rancher  in  Boulder  valley.  A  sad 
fatality  deprived  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan  of  two  of 
their  children,  Nellie  and  Edward,  in  1895.  They 
were  on  a  trip  to  Logan  with  a  wagon  and  three- 
horse  team,  and,  in  crossing  the  slough  of  Jefferson 
river,  then  much  swollen,  they  were  swept  away  by 
the  freshet,  the  old  crossing  having  been  washed 
out.  Only  after  an  untiring  and  grief-burdened 
search  of  five  weeks  were  their  bodies  recovered, 
Mr.  Ryan  finding  the  remains  of  his  son  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  in  the  Jefferson  river  near 
its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  many  miles  below 
where  the  accident  occurred.  His  daughter's  re- 
mains were  recovered  at  Great  Falls.  The  shock 
of  this  disaster  was  a  most  severe  one  to  the  be- 
reaved parents,  and  their  memory  will  ever  retain 
something  of  the  shadow  which  th'en  encompassed 
them. 
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JAMES  W.  SACRY,  one  of  the  more  successful 
ranchers  and  stockraisers  of  Madison  county, 
who  resides  on  his  beautifully  situated  property,  on 
Jefferson  Island,  was  born  in  Garrett  county,  Ky., 
on  January  26,  1834,  the  son  of  George  and  Mar- 
.qaret  (Pickett)  Sacry,  both  Kentuckians,  and  the 
father  was  a  lifelong  farmer  in  Kentucky.  His 
son,  James  W.  Sacry,  was  educated  in  private 
schools  and,  in  1851,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
he  went  to  Ray  county,  Mo.,  on  the  Ohio  river. 
In  the  spring  of  1852  he  took  the  long  westward 
journey  across  the  plains  with  ox  teams  to  Cali- 
fornia. The  trip  was  not  an  unpleasant  one,  how- 
ever, and  upon  his  arrival  at  Suscall  Ferry,  Cal., 
he  took  charge  of  the  ferry  boat  for  four  months. 
He  then  worked  for  Gen.  Balejo  at  Sonoma  City 
for  some  months  and  later  removed  to  Santa  Rose 
and  passed  a  year  and  a  half  in  farming.  His  next 
move  was  to  the  Redwoods,  where  he  was  for  five 
or  six  years  profitably  engaged  in  lumbering. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco,  he  was  associated 
with  a  prominent  lumber  firm  for  several  months 
and  then  he  was  steamboating  on  the  Sacramento 
river  for  a  limited  time.  Thence  he  went  to  Ora- 
ville,  Butte  county,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
then  at  Spanish  Flat  he  passed  eight  months,  and 
went  to  Sonoma  county,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
business  for  several  years  and  until  i860.  In  Ma- 
rine county  he  lived  two  years,  his  whole  life  in 
California  including  a  couple  of  trips  to  Nevada, 
lasting  until  1870,  and  during  most  of  this  time  he 
was  profitably  mining.  From  1870  until  1877  Mr. 
Sacry  was  engaged  in  various  mechanical  trades 
in  Utah,  coming  in  1877  to  Montana,  arriving  on 
June  8,  and  locating  at  Pony.  Here  he  mined  four 
months  on  the  Richmond  Flat,  and  then  select- 
ing and  removing  to  his  present  home  on  South 
P.oulder  river.  In  the  spring  of  1878  he  pur- 
chased 200  acres  of  land  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  began  ranching  on  a  rather  limited  scale.  He 
engaged  in  cattleraising,  and  with  his  son  bought 
640  acres  on  the  range,  and  here  they  now  conduct 
a  prosperous  farming  and  stockraising  business  in 
a  very  choice  location.  They  have  one  of  the 
finest  residences  in  the  county,  and  it  is  quite  a 
summer  resort.  Here  the  hospitable  family  enter- 
tain many  guests,  who  come  to  enjoy  the  pictur- 
esque scenery  and  fine  fishing,  there  being  superior 
facilities  for  this  sport. 

Mr.  Sacry  was  married  on  March  14,  i860,  to 
Miss  Marietta  Oman,  of  Marion  county.  111.  She 
is  the  daughter  Of  George  W.  Oman,  of  New  York, 


and  Malvina  (Dicky)  Oman,  of  Kentucky.  George 
W.  Oman  removed  to  Illinois  in  1848  and  in  1851 
went  to  California  with  a  train  of  ox  teams,  stop- 
ping for  a  short  time  in  Utah.  The  Indians  were 
quite  troublesome,  but  aside  from  stampeding 
some  of  their  stock,  they  did  no  damage  to  the 
train.  He  remained  in  California.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sacry  have  had  ten  children,  of  whom  six  have 
died.  Those  living  are  Florence,  Mrs.  George 
Sparrow ;  Dollie,  Mrs.  Henry  Rundell ;  William  L. 
and  Harry.  Those  they  have  lost  are  George 
Warren,  Marion,  Frank,  Laura,  Bertie  and  Pearl. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Sacry  has  served  as 
judge  of  election,  school  trustee  and  clerk,  and  for 
six  years  he  was  postmaster  of  Jefferson  Island. 
He  is  highly  esteemed  and  has  the  confidence  of  all 
of  his  associates. 


n  HARLES  SALES.— Doubtless,  to  many  of  the 
V.'  hardy  pioneers  who  braved  the  dangers  and 
rugged  toil  of  the  wilderness  in  planting  and  peo- 
pling the  Great  West,  there  came  dreams  or  vis- 
ions wherein  they  saw  themselves  patriarchs  with 
numerous  descendants  dotting  the  hillsides  and 
flecking  the  valleys  of  their  chosen  localities  with 
happy  homes  and  the  goodly  products  of  civilized 
life.  Perhaps  the  vision  gave  them  form  as  found- 
ers of  cities,  throbbing  with  intense  intellectual  en- 
ergies, mighty  manufactories,  and  great  commer- 
cial enterprises ;  and  richly  adorned  with  stately 
minsters,  commodious  schools,  handsome  resi- 
dences, and  all  the  concomitants  of  modern  marts. 
Whether  or  not  such  a  dream  visited  the  waking 
or  sleeping  reveries  of  Zachariah  Sales  we  may 
never  know ;  but  certain  it  is  that,  in  a  small  way 
at  least,  it  was  his  fate  to  be  such  a  founder,  the 
town  of  Salesville,  Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  having 
derived  its  name  from  him.  His  father,  Zachariah 
Sales,  a  descendant  of  an  old  family  long  estab- 
Ished  in  Yorkshire,  England,  removed  with  his 
family  to  America  in  1844,  and  settled  in  Ontario, 
Canada,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  car- 
pcnternig  and  building.  He  was  married  in  Eng- 
land to  Elizabeth  Allsop,  of  the  same  nativity.  At 
his  death  he  left  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
third  son,  Zachariah,  brother  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  who  was  also  born  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
left  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  vigor  of  his 
manhood  and  started  to  Montana,  making  the  jour- 
ney overland  with  an  ox  team  in  company  with 
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others.  The  party  had  no  serious  difficulty  with 
the  Indians,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  prairie  Mr. 
Sales'  team  died,  and  with  gross  and  brutal  in- 
humanity, the  rest  of  the  party  abandoned  him 
with  his  wife  and  four  children  to  make  their  way 
as  best  they  could  on  foot.  It  was  a  desperate  sit- 
uation and  required  heroic  treatment.  He  re- 
solved that  in  case  they  were  attacked  by  the 
Indians,  he  would  not  leave  any  of  his  family  to 
the  relentless  cruelty  of  the  savages,  but  would  kill 
them  all  and  then  sell  his  own  life  as  dearly  as  pos- 
sible. Happily  no  such  dreadful  alternative  was 
in  store  for  him.  Another  party  of  emigrants  soon 
came  along,  picked  them  up  and  carried  them 
safely  to  Montana,  where  they  arrived  in  August, 
1865,  and  located  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Gallatin.  Here  Mr.  Sales  engaged  in  farming  and 
saw  milling,  and  started  the  town  which  bears  his 
name.  He  spent  his  life  in  this  region  and  the 
service  of  its  people,  dying  full  of  years  and  of 
honors,  and  was  laid  to  rest  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  popular  esteem  and  affection. 

Charles  Sales  was  born  in  Canada,  March  18, 
1835  and  in  1857,  when  a  young  man  twenty- 
two  years  old,  he  moved  westward,  locating  in 
Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  nearly  twenty  years, 
engaged  in  lumbering.  From  there  he  went  to 
Iowa,  spent  five  years  in  successful  farming  and 
then  followed  his  brother  to  Montana,  arriving  in 
June,  1881,  at  the  homestead,  which  he  bought  and 
occupied  until  1895,  when  he  sold  it  to  his  son, 
Allen  H.,  retaining,  however,  for  his  own  use  320 
acres.  He  also  had  a  home  in  Bozeman,  where 
he  lived  until  the  death  of  his  wife,  but  has  since 
resided  with  his  son.  He  was  married  in  October, 
1864,  to  Alberta  C.  Zahn,  a  native  of  Germany,  who 
had  come  to  America  with  her  parents,  making 
Wisconsin  their  home.  She  died  April  12,  1898. 
Their  children  are :  Waher  H.,  living  at  Manhat- 
tan ;  Allen  H.,  owning  and  farming  the  homestead ; 
Edna  E.,  now  Mrs.  Perry,  a  widow,  living  in  Illi- 
nois ;  Charles  F.,  Mary  E.  and  Reno  H.,  a  mining 
engineer  at  Butte. 

January  2,  1894,  Mr.  Sales  was  united  in  mar- 
riage wRh  Miss  Harriet  Harnden,  born  in  Cascade, 
\\'is.,  December  19,  1871,  a  daughter  of  James  W. 
and  Sarah  E.  (Thompson)  Harnden.  James  W. 
enlisted  in  February,  1863,  in  the  Thirty-si.xth 
Wisconsin  Regiment,  Col.  Haskel  commanding, 
served  two  years ;  was  wounded  during  the  battle 
at  Cold  Harbor.  He  received  honorable  discharge 
in  1865.     The  mother  died  in  January,  1877.     The 


father  is  still  living  in  Cascade,  Wis.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sales  are  the  parents  of  two  children :  Zada,  born 
October  31,  1895,  and  Lynde,  born  May  30,  1898! 
Mr.  Sales  is  a  RepubHcan  in  politics,  and  has 
been  the  nominee  of  his  party  for  the  state  legis- 
lature. He  led  his  ticket  at  the  election,  but  the 
adverse  majority  was  too  much  for  even  a  popular 
man  like  him  to  overcome.  He  is,  however,  recog- 
nized universally  as  a  citizen  of  broad  views,  pro- 
gressive methods,  fine  business  instincts  and  strict 
integrity,  a  credit  to  his  name  and  an  ornament  to 
his  communitv. 


ALLEN  H.  SALES,  the  second  son  of  the  fore- 
going and  the  third  proprietor  by  direct  descent 
of  the  Sales  homestead,  was  born  at  Merrill,  Lin- 
coln county,  Wis.,  September  6,  1868.  He  re- 
moved from  Wisconsin  to  Iowa  with  the  family 
when  he  was  seven  years  old,  and  remained  with 
them  until  he  was  twelve.  He  then  migrated  with 
them  to  Montana,  where  he  was  reared  on  the  old 
homestead,  getting  his  education  in  the  neighbor- 
ing district  schools.  When  he  grew  up  he  took 
charge  of  the  place  for  his  father,  and  conducted 
it  with  such  success  that  in  a  few  years  he  was  able 
to  purchase  it,  which  he  did  in  1S96.  It  is  a  rich 
and  valuable  tract  of  320  acres,  all  under  irrigation, 
highly  productive,  and  yielding  annually  large 
crops,  of  which  barley  is  the  principal  one.  The 
place  has  lost  nothing  of  value  or  attractiveness 
in  his  hands,  but  is  farmed  with  the  same  intelli- 
gence and  vigor  which  characterized  his  father's 
and  his  grandfather's  handling  of  it.  He  is  a  wor- 
thy follower  in  their  footsteps. 


ALBIN  A.  SANDAHL.— Since  cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness,  and  that  it  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  undeniable  authority,  the  people  of  Butte 
have,  through  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  Albin 
A.  Sandahl,  a  means  of  grace  of  high  rank  in  this 
respect  in  the  C.  O.  D.  Laundry,  which  he  origin- 
ated and  established  in  1892,  and  which  has  now 
rendered  nearly  ten  years  of  great  service  to  them. 
Mr.  Sandahl  was  born  in  Sweden,  on  July  20, 
1861.  His  parents,  Andrew  and  Louise  Sandahl, 
emigrated  to  America  about  1863,  and  after  a  short 
stop  in  Qiicago  settled  in  Minnesota,  where  they 
engaged  m  keeping  a  hotel.     The  father  now  re- 
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sides  in  Butte.  Albin  was  their  only  child.  He 
was  educated  in  good  private  schools  in  Minnesota, 
and  was  prepared  for  business  at  an  excellent  com- 
mercial college.  Although  not  much  over  fifteen 
years  of  age,  he  began  his  mercantile  career  by 
opening  a  grocery  store  at  Jordan,  Minn.  He 
brought  this  into  a  condition  of  prosperity  and 
sold  it  at  a  good  price.  His  next  venture  was  in 
the  meat  business  at  Minneapolis,  where  he  con- 
ducted two  markets,  and  after  seven  years  of  suc- 
cess sold  them  also  at  good  profits. 

About  this  time,  being  attacked  by  the  "western 
fever,"  he  determined  to  cast  his  lot  in  with  the  yet 
dawning  hopes  of  the  Treasure  state,  and  in  1888 
came  to  Butte  and  began  operations  as  a  meat  mer- 
chant and  butcher.  Thus  he  continued  for  about 
four  years  and  then  he  organized  the  C.  O.  D. 
Laundry  and  pushed  the  undertaking  to  vigorous 
life  and  expanding  successfulness.  It  now  employs 
about  ninety  persons  and  does  the  most  extensive 
business  in  the  northwest.  It  is  a  complete  estab- 
lishment, lacking  nothing  in  its  equipment  that  the 
sleepless  eye  of  science  has  discovered  or  the  skillful 
hand  of  art  has  fashioned.  That  Mr.  Sandahl  is  its 
presiding  genius  and  its  inspiring  force  goes  al- 
most without  the  saying.  Mr.  Sandahl  was  mar- 
ried on  July  20,  1885,  to  Miss  Jennie  McAvoy,  of 
Minneapolis.  They  have  one  child,  Albin  M.,  born 
at  Minneapolis,  on  June  2,  1886.  Mr.  Sandahl  at- 
tributes his  success,  which  has  been  continual  and 
substantial,  to  the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  a  to- 
tal abstainer  from  intoxicants  of  every  kind,  that  he 
has  not  frittered  his  valuable  time  away  in  trifles. 
He  takes  no  active  part  in  politics  and  wears  the 
yoke  of  no  party,  voting  for  the  best  men  according 
to  his  judgment.  He  affiliates  with  no  secret  socie- 
ties, not  because  he  opposes  them  or  doubts  their 
utility,  but  because  his  tastes  do  not  run  in  that  di- 
rection. He  finds  relief  from  the  more  serious  and 
exacting  phases  of  life  in  occasional  hunting  or  fish- 
ing trips  with  congenial  companions  and  these 
fr)rm  his  principal  recreation.  In  addition  to  his 
laundry  business  he  owns  valuable  mining  inter- 


the  son  of  P.  O.  and  Maria  (Olsen)  Fallang.  When 
he  was  two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Rush- 
ford,  Minn.,  in  whose  public  schools  he  began 
his  education.  His  father  was  then  deputy  sheriff, 
so  that  from  childhood  he  has  been  necessarily  in- 
terested in  political  affairs.  In  1882  the  family 
settled  at  Mellville,  Mont.,  the  father  engaging 
in  stock  raising  and  the  son  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  doing  something  in  stockraising 
himself. 

In  1894  and  1895  he  was  a  student  at  Mon- 
tana State  College  at  Bozeman,  pursuing  a  special 
course  of  study,  and  in  1898  he  enlisted  as  a  vol- 
unteer in  Company  L,  First  Montana  Volunteers, 
and  served  with  distinction  throughout  the  Span- 
ish-American war,  being  engaged  in  twenty-two 
battles  with  the  Filipinos.  He  was  mustered  out 
at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  October  17,  1899,  and 
returned  to  his  former  home,  and  again  began 
stockraising  on  his  own  account.  In  November, 
1900,  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Sweet  Grass  county 
and  removed  to  Big  Timber,  the  county  seat, 
entering  on  the- discharge  of  his  official  duties  on 
January  7,  1901.  He  has  identified  himself  with 
the  public  interests  of  his  new  home,  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  its  social,  educational  and  other 
affairs.  He  is  a  member  of  Big  Timber  Lodge 
No.  25,  K.  of  P. 


0.\.  FALLANG. — Successful  in  business,  hav- 
ing achieved  distinction  in  both  political  and 
military  service,  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who 
know  him,  O.  A.  Fallang,  the  genial,  capable  anrl 
faithful  sheriff  of  Sweet  Grass  county,  Mont.,  was 
born  at  Black  Brook,  Wis.,  on  December  2,  1874. 


JOHN  SANFORD.— The  subject  of  this  sketch 
I  was  born  November  27,  1859,  in  Devonshire, 
England,  where  he  was  reared  and  educated.  With 
true  filial  affection  he  remained  at  home  and  assisted 
his  parents  until  he  was  thirty-eight  years  old,  com- 
ing with  them  to  America  where,  in  1881,  he  took 
up  the  nucleus  of  the  ranch  he  now  occupies,  to 
which  he  has  added  by  subsequent  purchases  until 
he  has  480  acres.  On  portions  of  this  he  produces 
large  crops  of  hay,  grain  and  vegetables ;  and  in  ad- 
dition has  been  successfully  engaged  in  raising  cat- 
tle. He  has  brought  to  his  agricultural  and  stock 
business  a  good  share  of  native  shrewdness  and  the 
wisdom  acquired  in  a  long  and  useful  experience, 
and  thereby  has  made  his  work  profitable  and 
stimulating  to  others  around  him,  being  recognized 
as  one  of  the  leaders  in  his  lines  in  the  communitv. 
Mr.  Sanford  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Anna  Herrin,  a  native  of  Maine,  the  nuptials  being 
solemnized  May  10,  1898.  For  an  account  of  his 
ancestry  see  sketch  of  his  father.  Thomas  Sanford. 
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and  for  one  of  Airs.  Sanford's  family  history  see 
sketch  of  Harlan  Herrin,  both  of  which  will  be 
found  elsewhere  in  this  work.  Fraternally  Mr. 
Sanford  is  identified  with  the  Odd  Fellows.  Both 
he  and  his  wife  are  greatly  esteemed  by  a  large 
circle  of  admiring  friends,  and  are  held  in  the 
highest  respect  by  all  classes  of  the  people  around 
them.  Their  home  is  a  center  of  genial  and  cor- 
dial hospitality,  and  their  aid  is  freely  given  to 
every  good  cause. 


PETER  SANGER.— Fire,  that  quick  and  subtle 
spirit  whom  Prometheus  lured  from  heaven 
to  civilize  and  cheer  mankind,  is  one  of  our  best 
friends  and  cruelest  of  foes.  He  has  titanic  energy 
to  fashion  or  destroy.  With  resistless  power  he 
drives  our  mighty  engines  and  performs  with 
sweet  humility  all  needful  offices  for  the  household 
in  which  he  is  domesticated.  He  is  full  of  soft, 
familiar  courtesy,  obedient  to  our  lightest  wish 
when  chained  and  guarded,  but  when  let  loose  he 
will  run  riot  through  the  peaceful  home  and  wrap 
its  inmates  in  his  terrible  embrace,  or  swallow  up 
whole  cities  in  his  ravenous  maw,  consuming  the 
works  of  man  and  nature  too.  In  his  riotous  mad- 
ness at  such  times  this  creature  of  many-sided  utili- 
ty and  terrible  might  yields  to  no  single  hand.  To 
master  and  control  him  then  requires  the  united 
force  of  many  men,  well  organized,  equipped  and 
trained.  And  so  in  every  city  one  of  the  institu- 
tions most  highly  cherished  and  regarded  as  most 
necessary  is  the  fire  department.  The  chief  of  this 
hazardous  branch  of  the  public  service  is  usually 
chosen  because  of  his  well  known  qualifications  for 
the  place  or  rises  to  it  through  faithful  and  meri- 
torious work  in  the  department. 

Both  these  elements  of  choice  were  involved  in 
the  selection  of  Chief  Peter  Sanger,  of  the  Butte 
fire  department.  From  his  childhood  he  has  been 
an  enthusiast  on  fire  fighting,  and,  wherever  he  has 
halted  long  enough,  his  irrepressible  ardor  in  this 
direction  has  resulted,  if  none  existed  at  the  place, 
in  the  organization  of  a  volunteer  fire  department, 
or,  if  one  existed,  in  its  improvement  and  increased 
efficiency.  He  was  born  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in 
1 861.  His  father,  Sebastian  Sanger,  was  a  native 
of  Germany,  of  "Bingen  on  the  Rhine,''  who  emi- 
grated to  America  about  1850,  and  followed  the 
manufacture  of  wire.  His  mother  was  Magdaline 
(Neibiger)  Sanger,  also  a  German.     Peter  was  the 


fourth  of  their  eleven  children.  He'went  to  school 
in  Cleveland  until  he  was  eleven  )'ears  old,  and  then 
went  out  on  his  own  account  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
the  west.  At  Chicago  he  lingered  for  nine  months, 
working  as  a  barber.  With  the  five  dollars  he  had 
then  saved  he  set  out  to  work  his  way  to  Denver. 
He  reached  that  city,  or  village  as  it  was  then,  with 
$36  saved  from  his  earnings  on  the  way.  He 
worked  at  rounding  up  cattle  and  mining  for  five 
years  near  Denver,  then  went  to  Leadville  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  here  he  helped  to  organize  a 
volunteer  fire  department,  the  first  with  which  he 
was  connected.  From  Leadville  he  went,  among 
the  first  arrivals,  to  Aspen,  where  he  was  from  1879 
to  1885  and  organized  a  volunteer  fire  department. 
In  1885  he  removed  to  Butte,  returned  to  Aspen 
after  sixteen  months,  and  remained  until  1890,  mar- 
rying there  in  1887  Miss  Maggie  Shaw,  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  state.  There  also 
were  born  the  two  children  of  his  marriage.  Hazel 
and  Leslie.  In  1890  he  made  his  second  advent  at 
Butte  and  went  to  work  at  his  old  trade  of  barber- 
ing.  In  1894  he  engaged  in  mining,  leasing  and 
prospecting. 

During  his  first  residence  in  Butte  he  had  joined 
the  fire  department,  and  on  his  return  eagerly  re- 
newed his  membership.  On  January  15,  1895,  the 
great  explosion  at  several  warehouses  near  the 
Great  Northern  depot  occurred,  which  resulted  in 
the  death  of  sixty-three  people,  among  whom 
were  thirteen  firemen.  There  had  been  no  fire  in 
the  town  for  months  before  this,  and  it  took  the 
department  by  surprise.  Mr.  Sanger  was  on  the 
street  with  his  children,  and  was  unable  to  get  on 
the  hook  and  ladder  truck  as  it  went  by  him.  He 
left  the  children  at  a  nearby  hotel  and  ran  to  the 
scene  of  the  disaster,  arriving  just  as  the  second 
explosion  took  place.  He  was  so  near  that  the 
buttons  were  burst  off  his  coat,  and  if  he  had  been 
on  the  truck  he  must  have  been  killed,  as  all  on  it 
were.  In  1897  he  was  appointed  assistant  chief  of 
the  department.  There  was  one  large  fire  that 
year,  which  consumed  the  Hale  House  and  gave 
him  a  chance  to  show  his  metal.  This  he  did  in  so 
masterly  a  manner  that  in  1898  he  was  chosen  chief 
without  opposition.  In  this  station,  if  he  have  one 
aspiration  above  all  others,  except  to  give  good 
service  in  behalf  of  life  and  property  in  time  of 
danger,  it  is  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  depart- 
ment, add  to  its  equipment  and  increase  its  ef- 
ficiency. During  his  tenure  as  chief  the  number  of 
paid  men  in  the  service  has  been  mcreased  from 
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fourteen  to  tfiirty,  three  new  hose  wagons  have 
been  purchased  and  three  new  fire  houses  been 
built.  The  efficiency  of  the  work  has  also  been 
greatly  augmented.  These  benefits  are  not  lost 
on  the  community,  which  has  a  high  appreciation 
of  his  services,  and  loyally  stands  by  his  vigorous 
and  progressive  administration.  The  people 
recognize  him  as  well  qualified  for  his  office,  he  be- 
ing a  man  of  great  force  of  character,  quick  per- 
ception, unquailing  courage  and  fine  executive 
ability.  One  of  his  most  important  services  was 
securing  the  passage  through  the  Sixth  state  legis- 
lature of  a  measure  placing  all  the  fire  departments 
of  the  state  under  legal  control.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill  making  this  provision  and,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  part  in  the  accomplishment,  Gov. 
Smith  sent  him  the  pen  with  which  he  signed  it. 
Chief  Sanger  belongs  to  several  fraternal  orders. 
He  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias,  a  past  chancellor  in  the 
order.  He  is  also  an  Elk,  an  Eagle  and  one  of  the 
Sons  of  Hermann.  In  the  last  named  he  holds  the 
office  of  vice-president. 


I^HOMAS  SANFORD.— For  generations  the 
name  of  Sanford  has  occupied  a  place  of 
credit  and  respectability  in  Devonshire,  England, 
and  one  of  the  worthiest  scions  of  the  house  is 
Thomas  Sanford,  the  subject  of  this  review.  He 
was  born  on  the  family  estate  November  i,  1830, 
the  son  of  John  and  Hannah  (Racket)  Sanford, 
a  prosperous  farmer  and  with  his  wife  devout  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  church.  They  were  the  par- 
ents of  nine  children,  of  whom  James  and  Henry 
died  in  infancy  and  seven  are  still  living,  namely: 
John,  William,  Thomas,  Hannah  M.,  Elizabeth, 
Francis  H.  and  Clara  H.  Thomas,  our  subject,  was 
allowed  only  limited  attendance  at  the  public 
schools,  being  obliged  to  assist  his  father  in  the 
farm  work  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  re- 
mained with  them  until  he  was  twenty-eight,  when 
he  began  farming  on  his  own  account  and  followed 
tlH'  business  for  eight  years.  In  1869  he  immi- 
grated to  America,  locating  in  Hillsdale  county, 
Mich.,  where  he  remained  until  1871,  when  he 
came  to  Montana,  and  located  a  homestead  in 
partnership  with  his  brother  William.  The  tract 
was  160  acres,  and  it  has  been  increased  by  pur- 
chases from  time  to  time  until  it  now  consists  of 
560  acres,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  is  under 
cultivation   and  produces   excellent   crops   of  grain 


and  hay.  it  also  generously  supports  the  herds  of 
cattle  that  Mr.  Sanford  handles  successfully,  this 
line  of  business  being  one  of  his  principal  resources. 
In  political  affiliation  Mr.  Sanford  is  an  ardent 
Republican,  and  while  not  seeking  office  or  promi- 
nence in  the  party  he  takes  great  interest  in  its  suc- 
cess and  gives  his  portion  of  the  service  necessary 
to  secure  the  desired  results.  He  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Annie  Cox  in  March,  1859. 
She  is  a  native  of  Somersetshire,  England,  and  the 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Diana  Cox,  who  came  to 
the  Cnited  States  in  1840,  settling  first  in  New 
York  state  and  later  in  Michigan,  where  they  re- 
mained until  their  deaths,  which  occurred  to  the 
mother  in  June,  1888,  and  to  the  father  in  January, 
1896.  They  were  the  parents  of  six  children  :  Harry, 
deceased;  Diana  K.  T.,  Sarah,  Delia,  Robert  and 
Anna.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  became  the  parents 
of  eight  children  of  whom  five  are  living,  namely: 
Mary  T.  A.,  John,  Francis  M.,  Lucy  M.  S.  and 
Clara  R.  Those  deceased  are  James  W.,  Rosa  S. 
and  Julia  A.  Mr.  Sanford  has  made  a  good  record 
and  won  gratifying  success  in  his  adopted  land, 
where  he  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  substantial 
and  useful  citizens  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has  borne  him- 
self with  dignity,  uprightness  and  manliness,  treat- 
ing everybody  with  due  courtesy,  and  is  held  in  high 
esteem  wherever  he  is  known. 


T  AMES  W.  SAUNDERS.— In  the  capital  city  of 
J  Maine,  beautiful  Augusta,  on  November  6, 
1841,  there  was  born  to  William  and  Elizabeth 
(  Page)  Saunders  a  son,  to  whom  was  given  the 
name  of  James  W.  Saunders.  Both  of  his  parents 
were  natives  of  Maine,  where  they  passed  their  en- 
tire lives,  the  father  having  been  a  machinist.  Of 
their  six  children,  of  whom  three  are  now  living, 
James  W.  was  the  fourth.  After  a  good  common- 
school  education  in  his  native  city  Mr.  Saunders 
devoted  three  years  to  learning  the  machinist  trade, 
and  then  went  to  Portland,  where  he  worked  as  a 
journeyman  for  two  years.  In  1864  he  came  from 
Portland  to  St.  Joseph,  ]\Iiss.,  thence  to  Omaha, 
where  he  secured  transportation  with  a  party 
starting  for  Montana.  They  arrived  in  Virginia 
City  seventy-three  days  after  they  left  Omaha. 
For  a  time  Mr.  Saunders  worked  in  the  placer 
mines  in  Alder  gulch  and  was  thereafter  identified 
with  ranching  until  1869,  when  he  returned  east. 
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In  1871  he  again  came  to  Alontana  and  located  in 
Radersburg,  where  he  was  engaged  in  mining  for 
two  years,  and  then  came  to  Virginia  City,  and 
was  employed  in  a  meat  market,  later  he  was  em- 
ployed in  a  quartz  mill  at  Park  mountain  for  eight 
months.  He  next  aided  in  the  development  of  the 
Madison  mine  as  a  machinist.  Finally  he  returned 
to  his  ranch  near  Ennis,  which  comprises  160  acres 
of  valuable  land.  Its  principal  product  is  hay.  In 
addition  to  his  ranching  and  stockgrowing  Mr. 
Saunders  conducts  a  very  successful  blacksmithing 
business,  having  a  well-equipped  shop  and  find- 
ing his  services  in  demand,  as  he  is  a  skilled 
artisan.  He  has  always  been  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  has  won  his  success  through  his  own 
efforts.  He  is  a  member  of  the  state  live  stock 
commission,  his  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  Montana  Lodge  No.  2,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at 
Virginia  City,  and  with  Virginia  City  Lodge  No. 
30,  A.  O.  L.  W.  On  April  18,  1878,  Mr.  Saunders 
married  with  Miss  Amanda  Woodworth,  who  was 
born  in  Ohio,  and  of  this  union  four  children  have 
been  born :  William  Millard,  a  student  in  the  busi- 
ness college  at  Bozeman;  and  Eimice  M,  Theodore 
A.  and  Charles  Byron,  who  remain  at  the  parental 
home. 


LH.  SCHAEFFER.— Whatever  may  be  said  of 
other  things,  the  necessaries  of  life,  those 
commodities  which  make  up  the  articles  of  food, 
must  be  had  at  all  hazards.  And  fortunate  are  the 
people  who  can  purchase  them  of  a  gentleman  as 
fair  in  his  dealings,  as  progressive  in  his  methods, 
as  obliging  in  his  service  and  as  pleasant  in  his 
manner  as  Lincoln  Hartzell  Schaefifer,  doing  busi- 
ness as  one  of  the  leading  grocers  of  Helena, 
located  at  Rodney  &  Breckenridge  streets.  His  life 
began  January  29,  1861,  just  when  our  unhappy 
land  was  getting  ready  for  its  awful  baptism  of 
blood  and  fire  in  the  Civil  war.  His  native  town 
was  North  Benton,  Mahoning  county,  Ohio,  and 
his  parents  were  Hartzell  John  and  Mary  Ellen 
(Taylor)  Schaefifer,  the  former  a  native  of  C^hio 
and  the  latter  of  Pennsylvania.  His  father  spent 
his  active  life  in  farming  and  raising  fine  stock — 
cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  He  is  now  living  a  pleas- 
ant and  retired  life  at  Normal,  111.,  to  which  place 
he  removed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  soon 
after  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.     His 


wife  still  abides  with  him.  The  Schaeffer  family 
are  of  German  origin,  the  Taylors  Scotch-Irish. 
Mr.  Schaeffer  was  reared  in  Illinois,  was  educated 
in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  State  Normal 
School  in  his  adopted  home,  the  town  of  Normal. 
After  leaving  school  he  spent  some  months  in  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska  and  Colorado,  working  at  various 
occupations  and  speculating.  In  1883  he  went  into 
Minnesota,  locating  near  Fairmount,  where  he  had 
charge  of  Edward  Earl's  large  stock  farm  for  about 
two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Normal,  111.,  and 
was  engaged  as  clerk  in  a  grocery  store  for  three 
years,  and  in  the  same  capacity  in  Chicago  during 
the  next  two.  In  the  fall  of  1891  he  made  Montana 
his  home,  locating  at  Helena.  His  experience  in  the 
grocery  business  was  ready  capital,  and  soon  se- 
cured him  employment  as  manager  for  Weinstein 
&  Co.,  extensively  engaged  in  that  business.  A 
year  later  he  determined  to  go  mto  the 'business 
for  himself  and  bought  a  stock  of  goods  worth 
about  $3,000.  He  has  been  continuously  engaged 
in  it  ever  since  and  has  been  very  successful,  his 
trade  having  grown  to  large  proportions  and  his 
stock  increased  to  a  value  of  more  than  $10,000. 
Since  1892  he  has  occupied  the  commodious  build- 
ing on  the  northeast  corner  of  Rodney  and  Breck- 
enridge streets,  and  is  now  in  extensive  trade  at 
that  point.  This  is  a  two-story  brick  building, 
30x70  feet,  conveniently  arranged  and  fitted  up 
with  the  best  known  appliances  for  its  purposes. 
In  1900  he  built  adjoining  thereto  a  fine  double 
modern  brick  residence,  fronting  on  Breckenridge 
street,  which  is  finished  in  hard  wood  in  the  best 
style  of  the  builder's  art.  This  property  and  others 
represent  his  accumulations  since  his  arrival  in 
Helena;  for,  when  he  came  into  the  state,  he  had 
practically  no  money,  his  only  capital  being  his 
resolute  spirit,  good  health  and  valuable  experience. 
He  was  married  April  20,  1892,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Kline,  a  native  of  Bloomington,  111.,  daughter  of 
Henry  and  Susan  A.  (Fleischman)  Kline,  formerly 
of  Pennsylvania.  Her  father  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Union  army  and  served  throughout  the  war.  He 
died  in  Illinois  in  1891,  leaving  a  widow  who  still 
resides  at  Bloomington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schaeffer 
have  two  children  :  Margaret  Ellen,  born  in  Sep- 
tember, 1894;  and  Hartzell,  born  August  2,  1900. 
Mr.  Schaeffer  is  a  Knight  of  Pythias  and  a  Modern 
Woodman  of  America.  He  is  a  Republican  in 
politics,  always  active,  servmg  as  alderman  from 
the  Second  ward  in  1900,  frequently  representing 
his  people  m  county  and  state  conventions. 
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PETER  SCHEFFER  is  one  of  the  leading  farm- 
ers and  stockgrowers  of  the  Missoula  valley, 
his  fine  ranch  of  1,700  acres  being  located  one  mile 
west  of  Huson,  his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Schef- 
fer  is  of  stanch  old  German  descent,  a  native  of  St. 
Columba,  a  village  fort_v  miles  north  of  Montreal, 
Canada,  the  date  of  his  birth  having  been  October 
(>,  1849.  His  father,  Eusebe  Scheffer,  was  born 
in  the  same  place,  where  he  was  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  In  1851,  when  the  gold  excite- 
ment in  California  was  still  at  its  height,  he  joined 
the  throng  of  argonauts  and  upon  arriving  in  Cal- 
ifornia became  a  miner.  In  1866  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, locating  in  the  western  part  of  the  territory 
and  thus  becoming  an  early  pioneer  of  this  section 
of  the  Union.  He  died  here  on  October  2,  1900, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighty-two  years.  The 
maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Christiana  Miller, 
who  was  born  in  Scotland,  whence  she  accom- 
panied her  parents  to  Canada,  when  she  was 
a  child.  Her  death  occurred  on  Xovember  22, 
1883. 

Peter  Scheffer  was  reared  on  the  homestead 
farm,  with  a  common  school  education.  In  1869  he 
went  to  California,  where  he  was  engaged  in  lum- 
bering until  1873,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and 
joined  his  father.  In  this  state  he  has  since  main- 
tained his  home,  and  been  successful  in  his  opera- 
tions as  a  farmer  and  stockgrower,  in  which  he 
conducts  business  upon  an  extensive  scale.  His 
ranch  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
Missoula  valley,  and  here  he  raises  large  crops  of 
grain  and  hay,  and  also  horses,  cattle  and  sheep, 
having  the  best  of  pasturage  and  using  marked  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  and  breeding  of  his 
stock.  His  ranch  has  excellent  improvements  of 
a  permanent  order,  and  he  is  one  of  the  representa- 
tive men  of  this  locality,  being  a  leader  among  the 
French  residents  of  the  valley,  where  he  is  held  in 
high  esteem  and  popularity,  having  marked  busi- 
ness sagacity  and  a  genial  temperament  which 
gains  and  retains  stanch  friendships.  He  gives 
his  support  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  at  the 
election  in  November,  1900,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  Missoula 
county,  a  position  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  eligi- 
ble. Mr.  Schefifer  was  united  in  marriage  to  his 
cousin.  Miss  Alice  Scheffer,  who  was  likewise  born 
in  Canada,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  six  children, 
Mary,  Ralph,  Edgar,  Thomas,  Jennette  and  Elmer, 
to  all  of  whom  he  will  accord  the  best  possible  edu- 
cational advantages. 


DIEDRICH  SCHILLING.— Germany  has  sent 
many  of  her  worthy  sons  to  the  New  World, 
and  they  have  become  important  factors  in  advanc- 
ing the  interests  of  the  various  communities  with 
which  they  are  identified.  A  representative  of  this 
sterling  class  in  Montana  is  Mr.  Schilhng,  who  is 
one  of  the  successful  young  farmers  and  stock- 
growers  of  Choteau  county  and  who  has  attained 
success  entirely  through  his  own  efforts,  having 
been  industrious  and  discriminating  and  having 
labored  with  a  definite  object  in  view.  He  is  a 
native  of  Hamburgh,  Germany,  born  on  July  13, 
1866,  the  son  of  Peter  Schilling,  who  was  born  in 
the  same  city  in  1838,  and  devoting  his  active  life 
to  agricultural  pursuits,  is  still  a  resident  of  his 
native  land.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was 
Anna  Hill,  and  she  also  was  born  in  Hamburgh, 
in  1840,  and  there  her  death  occurred  in  1876. 

Diedrich  Schilling  received  his  schooling  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  native  province,  and  when 
fourteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  Australia,  wliere 
he  was  employed  on  a  farm  for  two  years,  when  he 
returned  to  his  home  and  served  for  nearly  three 
years  in  the  German  navy,  after  which  he  de- 
voted himself  to  a  seafaring  life  fo'-  the  ensuing 
six  years  in  the  merchant  service.  In  1887  he 
came  to  America  and  soon  after  his  arrival  to 
Montana,  where  he  has  ever  since  maintained  his 
home.  For  three  years  he  was  engaged  in  herding 
sheep  near  White  Sulphur  Springs,  and  in  1890 
he  came  to  his  present  location  in  Choteau  county, 
now  having  a  good  ranch  property  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bear  Paw  mouiitan\s,  twenty-eight  miles 
from  Big  Sandy  station  on  the  Great  Northern 
Railroad,  this  village  being  his  marketing  point. 
His  ranch  comprises  320  acres  and  is  traversed  by 
Little  Birch  creek,  which  affords  ample  water  sup- 
ply, and  here  Mr.  Schilling  is  successfully  engaged 
in  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses,  having  ample 
grazing  range  aside  from  his  own  ranch,  and  also 
securing  large  annual  crops  of  hay  on  his  place, 
upon  which  he  has  made  good  improvements.  In 
politics  he  exercises  his  franchise  in  support  of 
the  Republican  party,  and  he  is  now  postmaster  at 
Warrick  postoffice,  which  is  maintained  on  his 
ranch.     jNIr.  Schilling  is  not  married. 


pHARLES  SCHMIDT.— One  of  the  thrifty  de- 
V,'  velopers  which  the  fatherland  has  contributed 
to  America  in  such  numbers,  Charles  Schmidt,  of 
Butte,  merits  more  than  passing  notice.     He  was 
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born  at  Baden,  Germany,  in  1853.  His  parents 
were  Henry  and  Genevieve  (Webber)  Schmidt, 
also  Germans,  who  were  inn  keepers  there  and, 
after  a  long  life  passed  in  catering  to  the  comfort 
and  wants  of  their  fellows,  were  laid  to  rest  in  their 
native  land.  Of  their  four  children  Charles  was 
the  oldest.  He  was  reared  at  home  and  secured 
an  excellent  education  in  the  gymnasium  before  he 
was  fourteen,  and  soon  after  went  to  France  and 
began  his  business  life  as  a  butcher's  boy.  He 
spent  three  years  in  butchering  in  France  and  then 
returned  to  Germany,  and  in  1871  emigrated  to 
New  York.  He  remained  there  a  year,  and  then, 
with  the  courage  he  had  inherited  from  sturdy  an- 
cestors, he  resolved  to  visit  the  western  wilds,  and 
came  to  "Helena  with  little  capital,  save  his  good 
health,  active  mind  and  resolute  spirit.  Here  he 
conducted  a  profitable  meat  business  for  two  years, 
then  removing  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  he  spent 
four  years  at  it  there. 

In  1878  he  went  into  the  live  stock  business  in 
eastern  Washington,  continuing  his  operations 
on  a  large  scale  and  with  gratifying  profits  until 
the  fatal  winter  of  1881  in  which  he  lost  every- 
thing. He  soon  after  brought  a  band  of  horses 
from  Nevada  to  Montana  which  he  sold  at  a  fair 
advantage,  and  in  December  he  settled  in  Butte 
and  opened  the  California,  a  concert  hall  which  be- 
came famous  all  over  the  west.  This  was  a  paying 
venture,  but  he  sold  it  in  April,  1901,  and  since 
then  has  conducted  the  Corner  Sample  Room  at 
the  southeast  corner  of  Park  and  Main  streets,  be- 
sides giving  his  attention  to  his  mining  interests  in 
Butte  and  British  Columbia.  He  had  stock  inter- 
ests in  Idaho  but  sold  them  in  1894.  Mr.  Schmidt 
was  married  in  1884  to  Miss  Ottilia  Lanthaler,  an 
Austrian.  They  have  three  children,  Genevieve, 
Madeline  and  Bertha.  Their  only  son  died  in  1899. 
Mr.  Schmidt  is  a  good  citizen,  doing  his  part  for 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  He  belongs  to 
the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Elks  and  the  Sons  of  Her- 
mann and  is  a  Republican  in  politics. 


BYRON  L.  SCHWARTZ.— In  no  section  of  the 
state  has  there  been  shown  in  recent  years  a 
more  pronounced  advancement  in  the  line  of  indus- 
trial development  than  in  Choteau  county,  whose 
livestock  interests  contribute  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  this  publication  will  be  found  reference  to  many 


of  the  alert  and  progressive  men  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  advancement,  and  the  gentleman 
whose  name  initiates  this  paragraph  and  also  of  his 
brother,  Henry  F.,  Jr.,  with  whom  he  is  associated 
in  business,  are  prominent  factors  therein. 

Byron  L.  Schwartz  comes  of  stanch  German 
lineage  and  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  having  been  born 
at  Denison,  Crawford  county,  on  April  i,  1871. 
His  father,  Henry  F.  Schwartz,  Sr.,  was  born  in 
Germany,  on  June  i,  1841,  and  thence  he  emi- 
grated when  a  young  man  and  located  in  Iowa, 
where  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  for  a  number  of  years  and  known  as  one 
of  the  representative  citizens  of  the  state.  He  still 
resides  at  Denison,  where  he  is  interested  in  bank- 
ing and  other  business  enterprises,  and  also  has  ex- 
tensive ranch  and  stock  interests  in  Choteau 
county,  Mont.,  where  he  made  his  home  for  several 
\ears.  At  Schwarta,  Germany,  in  the  year  1870, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Matilda  Leh- 
feldt,  who  was  born  on  November  6,  1848,  and  they 
became  the  parents  of  five  sons  and  two  daughters, 
namely :  Byron  L.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch ;  R.  S.,  who  is  deceased ;  Ida,  who  died 
August  22,  1888;  Emma,  who  died  in  1896;  Henry 
P.,  Jr.;  Paul  and  Herbert.  In  1890  the  parents 
and  si.x  children  came  to  Choteau  county,  Mont., 
and  located  two  ranches  on  Big  creek,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  family  taking  up  homestead  and  desert 
claims.  The  first  ranch,  comprising  about  1,000 
acres,  is  located  on  Big  Sandy  creek  at  a  point 
two  miles  north  of  Box  Elder  station,  on  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad;  and  the  second,  which 
has  an  area  of  800  acres,  is  located  on  the  same 
creek  about  twenty-five  miles  further  to  the  north- 
west, both  being  devoted  to  the  raising  of  sheep. 
For  the  first  six  years  the  business  was  con- 
ducted by  the  family  in  common,  but  R.  S.  died 
on  November  15,  1896,  and  Emma  on  the  19th  of 
the  following  month ;  and  shortly  afterward  Paul 
bought  a  ranch  near  Big  Sandy,  and  the  two 
original  ranches  have  since  been  operated  by  Byron 
L.  and  Henry  P.,  Jr.,  under  the  firm  name  of  B. 
L.  Schwartz  &  Bro.  They  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  their  endeavors  and  are  numbered  among 
the  extensive  sheepgrowers  of  this  county,  run- 
ning an  average  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  head  of 
high-grade  sheep  of  the  type  best  suited  to  the 
climatic  conditions  of  this  portion  of  the  state. 
Byron  L.  Schwartz  received  his  educational  dis- 
cipline in  the  public  schools  of  Crawford  county, 
Iowa,   and   in   a    German   school   in   the   town   of 
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Denison.  After  leaving  school  he  continued  to  as- 
sist in  the  work  of  the  homestead  farm  until  1890, 
when  the  family  removed  to  Montana.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  progressive  spirit  and  indomitable 
energy,  and  no  better  evidence  of  his  ability  is 
needed  than  that  which  is  shown  by  the  success 
which  has  attended  his  efiforts.  In  politics  he 
renders  unequivocal  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party,  taking  an  active  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  well  being  of  the  county  and  state,  and 
being  at  the  present  time  a  member  of  the  board  of 
school  trustees  for  district  No.  13.  In  his  fra- 
ternal relations  he  is  identified  with  Benton  Lodge 
No  59,  I.  O.  O.  F.,  at  Fort  Benton.  At  Box 
Elder,  on  June  i,  1898,  Mr.  Schwartz  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Bessie  A.  Rose,  who  was  born 
in  the  city  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  February  20,  1877. 
They  have  a  winsome  little  daughter,  Lola,  who 
was  born  on  March  23,  1899. 


HENRY  F.  SCHWARTZ,  Jr.— In  the  pre- 
ceding sketch  due  reference  has  been  made 
to  the  parents  of  the  subject  of  this  review,  and 
also  to  the  principal  events  which  marked  his  early 
life,  so  that  a  recapitulation  would  be  superfluous. 
He  proves  to  his  brother  an  able  coadjutor  as  the 
junior  member  of  the  firm,  and  with  him  enjoys  the 
unreserved  confidence  and  regard  of  the  people  of 
the  community,  being  recognized  as  a  young  man 
of  business  acumen  and  enterprising  spirit. 

Mr.  Schwartz  was  born  at  Denison,  Crawford 
county,  Iowa,  oit  March  18,  1879,  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  county  he  was  accorded  his  pre- 
liminary educational  discipline.  After  the  removal 
of  the  family  to  ;Montana  he  continued  his  studies 
for  a  time  in  the  school  at  Box  Elder,  and  there- 
after continued  to  assist  m  the  work  of  the  stock 
ranches  owned  by  the  family  until  1896.  He  also 
attended  the  Denison  Normal  School  of  Denison, 
Iowa,  for  two  winters,  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  brother.  He  has  since  directed  his  entire 
energies  to  the  forwarding  of  the  extensive  en- 
terprise with  which  he  is  thus  concerned. 

In  politics  he  exercises  his  franchise  in  support 
of  the  prmciples  of  the  Republican  party.  The  two 
brothers  are  numbered  among  the  sterling  young 
men  of  this  section  of  the  state  and  their  success 
is  certain  to  be  cumulative,  for  they  are  signally 
careful,  discriminating  and  progressive  in  the  con- 
ducting of  their  business  operations.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Gray  on  December  4,  1901. 


TOHN  SEIDENSTICKER.— The  German  fath- 
J  erland  has  contributed  a  most  valuable  element 
to  our  complex  national  social  fabric,  and  of  this 
nativity  is  Mr.  Seidensticker,  who  was  born  in  Hol- 
stein,  Germany,  on  January  19,  1847.  His  parents, 
Frederick  G.  and  Margaret  (Walter)  Seidensticker, 
were  likewise  born  in  Holstein,  where  were  born 
their  six  children,  of  whom  John  was  the  third. 
The  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1870, 
and  the  parents  both  died  in  Illinois.  John  Seiden- 
sticker received  his  education  in  his  native  land, 
and  he  assisted  his  father  in  farming  in  IlHnois, 
where  the  family  had  their  residence.  In  1865 
he  found  employment  in  a  basket  factory  at  Duck 
Island,  N.  J.,  but  soon  was  working  on  a  farm  in 
the  vicinity  of  Wheatland,  Iowa,  staying  there  one 
year.  He  passed  the  next  year  at  Boonesboro, 
in  that  state,  and  in  1859  he  came  west  through 
the  territory  now  Montana,  to  Oregon,  where  he 
remained  until  1873.  Returning  to  Montana  he 
mined  on  Camp  creek,  in  Silver  Bow  county,  for 
two  years,  and  then  purchased  a  ranch  in  the  Madi- 
son valley,  and  has  since  added  to  his  real  estate 
here  until  he  now  has  600  acres  in  one  ranch  and 
320  in  another,  his  homestead  place  being  three 
miles  northwest  of  Twin  Bridges,  his  postoffice  ad- 
dress. Here  he  is  engaged  extensively  in  the  grow- 
ing of  sheep,  running  an  average  of  3,000  head,  and 
he  also  raises  good  crops  of  hay.  The  family  resi- 
dence is  a  commodious  and  attractive  one.  It  was 
erected  by  Mr.  Seidensticker  in  1900.  All  other 
improvements  on  the  ranch  show  the  care  and  dis- 
criminating efifort  which  have  been  bestowed.  In 
politics  Mr.  Seidensticker  is  a  Republican,  and  he 
has  been  a  school  trustee  for  eight  years.  He  is  a 
stockholder  in  the  Twin  Bridges  Bank,  and  one  of 
the  reliable  and  upright  men  of  this  section,  being 
held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  know  him. 

On  March  12,  1882,  Mr.  Seidensticker  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Maddox,  born  in  Missouri, 
the  daughter  of  Samuel  Maddox,  a  soldier  in  the 
Union  anny  during  the  Civil  war.  They  have  six 
children,  Katie,  deceased,  Frederick,  Nettie,  John, 
Mabel  and  Lucv. 


T  OHN  SCOVIL.— A  native  of  the  great  north- 
J  west  and  to  the  manor  born,  John  Scovil  first 
saw  the  light  at  Provo  City,  Utah,  on  January  30, 
1863.     His  father,  Lucius  N.  Scovil,  was  born  and 
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reared  in  Connecticut,  but  as  a  young  man  went  to 
Ohio  and  later  to  Illinois.  In  1865  he  settled  in 
Provo  City,  and  was  a  prominent  and  successful 
carpenter  and  builder,  so  much  esteemed  in  the 
comniunity  that  he  was  made  postmaster  of  the 
town.  In  Utah  he  married  Hannah  M.  Marsden, 
a  daughter  of  William  Marsden,  proprietor  of  a 
cotton  factory  and  valuable  mercantile  and  other 
interests  in  Parowan.  Mrs.  Scovil  is  still  living 
in  Springville,  Utah.  They  had  two  sons  and  four 
daughters,  of  whom  John  was  the  oldest  child. 
He  received  a  limited  education  in  the  public  schools 
at  Springville,  and  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old 
went  to  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  engaged  in  freighting 
there  and  at  Beaver  canyon,  Idaho,  for  two  years. 
Mr.  Scovil  passed  the  next  five  years  with  the 
Anaconda  Copper  Company,  at  Anaconda,  as  a 
weigher  and  watchman,  and  then  for  two  years 
engaged  in  dairying,  and  after  that  he  conducted  a 
laundry  for  three  years.  He  then  sold  his  plant  and 
removed  to  Butte  and  organized  a  laundry  here 
and  he  is  now  (1901)  proprietor  of  the  Montana 
Steam  Laundry,  the  largest  plant  in  the  state. 
In  conducting  it  he  is  ably  aided  by  A.  W. 
Jones,  well-equipped  and  obliging  foreman.  In 
political  relations  Mr.  Scovil  is  a  Republican, 
but  has  never  neglected  his  business  for  the  elusive 
pursuits  of  politics.  Fraternally  he  belongs  to  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  and  finds  much  entertainment 
in  the  meetings  and  proceedings.  He  was  mar- 
ried on  February  2,  1892,  in  Anaconda,  to  Miss 
Mary  J.  Keith,  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Keith, 
whose  husband  died  about  1885  at  Blackfort,  Idaho. 
There  was  only  one  child  to  this  union,  John  Ralph, 
now  eight  years  old.  His  mother  died  on  May  30, 
1900,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six.  After  his  re- 
moval to  Butte  Mr.  Scovil  married  with  Miss  Lalia 
Gladys  Walton,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Henrietta 
Walton,  whose  father  is  a  leading  carpenter  and 
builder  of  Butte.  Mr.  Scovil  is  a  gentleman  of 
culture  and  high  character  and  has  so  demeaned 
himself  wherever  he  has  lived  as  to  gain  the  respect 
and  regard  of  those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
his  acquaintance. 


ARTHUR  H.  SEN NOTT.— Through  a  residence 
of  almost  forty  years  in  Montana  the  subject 
of  this  review  has  retained  the  confidence  and  es- 
teem of  his  fellowmen,  having  been  ever  honorable 
in  business,  loyal  to  his  duties  of  citizenship  and 


faithful  to  his  friends.  Therefore,  as  well  for  his 
sterling  rectitude  of  character  as  for  his  long  res- 
idence in  Montana,  it  is  signally  incumbent  that  he 
find  representation  in  this  work  among  others  of  the 
honored  pioneers  who  have  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment and  substantial  upbuildmg  of  a  great 
commonwealth.  He  is  now  one  of  the  represent- 
ative farmers  of  Madison  county,  his  place  being 
located  three  miles  southwest  of  the  village  of  Sher- 
idan, which  is  his  postoffice  address. 

Mr.  Sennott  claims  the  Emerald  Isle  as  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  having  been  born  in  the  County  of 
Wesford,  Ireland,  on  the  i6th  of  May,  1835,  the 
sixth  in  order  of  birth  of  the  eight  children  of 
Andrew  and  Honore  (Dunn)  Sennott,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Ireland,  representing  stanch  old 
stock.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  our  subject 
came  to  America  at  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  as  a  sailor  on  a  British  merchantman,  but 
joined  the  Continental  forces,  rendering  valiant 
service  in  behalf  of  the  colonies  in  their  struggle 
for  independence.  After  the  war  he  returned  to 
his  home  in  the  Emerald  Isle.  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Sennott  also  came  to  America 
as  a  British  soldier  and  deserted  to  and  served  in 
the  Continental  army  during  the  same  memorable 
contest,  so  that  our  subject  is  a  true  "son  of  the 
Revolution." 

In  1847  Arthur  H.  Sennott  accompanied  his  par- 
ents on  their  emigration  to  America,  and  they  took 
up  their  abode  on  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Delaven, 
Walworth  county.  Wis.  There  our  subject  con- 
tmued  to  assist  in  the  work  of  improvement  and 
cultivation  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eight- 
een years,  his  educational  opportunities  having 
been  such  as  were  afforded  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  place  and  period.  At  the  age  mentioned 
he  began  serving  an  apprenticeship  at  the  wheel- 
wright trade,  in  which  line  he  became  an  expert 
artisan. 

In  the  year  1864  Mr.  Sennott  left  Wisconsin  and 
set  forth  on  a  long  and  perilous  trip  across  the 
plains  to  Montana,  arriving  in  Virginia  City  on  the 
20th  of  July,  and  thus  gaining  a  distmct  title  to 
being  one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  state.  He 
devoted  about  two  years  to  mining  enterprises  in 
Alder  gulch,  returning  to  the  east  for  a  visit  in  1865 
and  passing  a  few  months  at  his  old  home,  after 
which  he  came  again  to  Montana,  where  he  resumed 
mining  operations  and  continued  the  same  for  a 
short  time  and  then  located  in  the  Ruby  valley,  of 
Madison  county,  and  turned  his  attention  to  gen- 
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eral  ranching,  which  has  ever  since  enhsted  his  time 
and  well  directed  labors.  He  has  now  a  finely  im- 
proved and  well  equipped  ranch  of  320  acres,  and 
practically  the  entire  tract  is  available  for  culti- 
vation, yielding  large  harvests  of  hay  and  grain  as 
a  reward  of  the  care  and  labor  bestowed  by  the 
owner.  Mr.  Sennott  is  well  known  in  the  county, 
and  such  has  been  his  course  in  life  that  he 
has  ever  held  the  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
been  thrown  in  contact.  Though  never  aspiring  to 
the  honors  or  emoluments  of  public  office,  our  sub- 
ject has  stood  forward  as  a  stanch  advocate  of  the 
principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican  party,  tak- 
ing a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs  and  particularly 
in  all  that  concern  the  welfare  and  advancement 
of  his  county  and  state.  Fraternally  he  is  prom- 
inently identified  with  the  Masonic  order,  being  past 
master  of  Sheridan  Lodge  No.  20,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. 

In  the  year  1857  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Sennott  to  Miss  Hannah  Johnson,  who  was 
born  in  the  state  of  New  York  and  who  died  in 
1884,  leaving  two  daughters,  Dellie,  whose  death  oc- 
curred m  1894,  and  Carrie,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Andrew  Clark,  of  Lebanon  Springs,  Columbia 
county,  N.  Y. 


HENRY  W.  FOSTER,  M.  D.— It  is  indeed  a 
truism  that  "he  serves  God  best  who  best 
serves  his  fellowmen,"  and  there  is  no  profession  or 
line  of  business  wherein  it  can  be  so  well  and  earn- 
estly demonstrated  as  in  the  medical  profession. 
The  highest  type  of  the  successful  physician  is  he 
who,  through  love  of  humanity,  gives  his  time  and 
talents  to  the  relief  of  suffering.  Dr.  Foster  is 
one  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  this  noble  call- 
ing in  the  state  of  Montana,  being  an  honored  citi- 
zen of  Bozeman,  Gallatin  county,  where  he  is  suc- 
cessfully established  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  He  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Min- 
nesota, having  been  born  in  Ramsey  county,  about 
sixteen  miles  south  of  the  city  of  St.  Paul,  August 
31,  1858,  his  parents  were  Robert  and  Lucinda 
(McMillan)  Foster,  the  former  a  native  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  latter  of  Ohio.  The  father  de- 
voted the  years  of  his  active  life  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  from  which  he  retired  in  1890,  since  which 
tnne  he  has  made  his  home  with  his  son,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review,  who  renders  to  him  true  filial 
solicitude.  The  mother  of  the  Doctor  died  in  j\Iin- 
neapolis,  Minn.,  at  the  age  of  forty-six  years,  leav- 


ing four  children,  all  of  whom  are  still  living. 
In  the  paternal  line  our  subject  traces  his  ancestry 
to  stanch  old  Irish  origin,  and  in  the  maternal  to 
Scotch.  Dr.  Foster  passed  his  childhood  days  on 
a  farm,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  seven 
years  of  age,  his  early  school  days  being  spent  in 
a  little  district  school  house  of  the  primitive  type. 
When  seven  years  old  he  accompanied  his  parents 
on  their  removal  to  Minneapolis,  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools,  completing  a  course  in  the  high 
school  and  thereafter  matriculating  in  the  State 
University,  remaining  as  a  student  until  seventeen 
years  of  age,  when  he  began  the  work  of  preparing 
himself  for  that  vocation  to  which  he  was  devoted 
his  life  with' such  signal  honor  and  success.  He  en- 
tered the  office  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Kimball,  whose  name 
is  familiar  to  all  Minnesota  people  by  reason  of  his 
having  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  the  northwest,  and  under  the  able  pre- 
ceptorship  of  this  noble  and  kindly  man  he  prose- 
cuted his  technical  reading  for  three  years,  and 
then  entered  the  Detroit  Medical  College,  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  where  he  completed  the  prescribed 
course  and  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1879,  receiving  the  coveted  degree  of  M.  D. 
He  soon  returned  to  his  home  in  Minneapolis,  and  • 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  that  profession,  for 
which  he  was  thoroughly  equipped. 

On  September  15,  1882,  Dr.  Foster  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Agnes  Hofifpauer,  of  Minne- 
apolis, the  young  couple  coming  to  Montana  and 
locating  in  Bozeman,  where  the  Doctor  has  since 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
and  where  he  has  attained  such  distinction  and 
success.  The  home  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Foster  is 
brightened  by  the  presence  of  their  two  daughters, 
INIabel  and  Myrtle,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
Bozeman,  the  former  in  1883,  and  the  latter  in 
1886.  After  locating  in  Montana  there  was  but 
brief  interval  before  popular  recognition  of  the 
talents  and  professional  worth  of  Dr.  Foster  was 
accorded,  and  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative medical  practitioners  of  the  state  but 
stands  in  evidence  of  his  just  deserts.  The  evi- 
dences of  high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  as  a 
man  have  been  many;  as  in  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessional duties  he  has  been  called  on  to  serve  as 
mayor  of  his  home  city,  and  for  several  years  was 
a  member  of  the  city  council.  Realizing,  how- 
ever, that  his  profession  is  a  jealous  mistress,  he 
has  not  felt  justified  in  giving  much  time  or  at- 
tention to  political  affairs,  his  increasing  practice 
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placing  inexorable  demands  upon  his  entire  lime. 
almost  night  and  daj',  and  he  has  not  swerved  for 
a  moment  from  his  devotion  to  professional  work. 
Several  years  ago  the  Doctor  felt  there  was  an 
imperative  need  for  a  first  class  sanitarium  in  Boze- 
man,  and  being  distinctively  a  man  of  self-reliance 
and  action,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  soon  find 
him  vigorously  planning  for  the  needed  institution. 
He  at  once  rented  a  building,  which  he  equipped  as 
a  sanitarium,  utilizing  the  sarne  for  three  years, 
within  which  time  the  demands  placed  upon  the 
institution  so  taxed  its  capacity  that  steps  were 
taken  to  secure  more  commodious  quarters  to  meet 
the  required  service.  In  1896  Dr.  Foster  built 
his  present  fine  sanitarium  building,  which  is  of 
modern  and  attractive  architectural  design,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  in  its  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
poses intended.  The  structure  is  of  brick,  and  the 
cost  of  its  construction  approximated  $20,000, 
hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  is  essentially  mod- 
ern in  its  accommodations  and  equipments.  At 
the  time  the  building  was  completed  it  was  sup- 
posed its  capacity  would  be  adequate  to  meet  all 
demands  for  a  long  term  of  years,  but  such  has 
been  the  patronage  accorded  by  those  afflicted  that 
it  has  been  found  essential  to  fully  double  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  institution,  which  will  be  done  within 
the  near  future  by  the  erection  of  an  annex.  It  is 
expected  that  this  work  will  be  completed  within 
the  present  year  (1901),  and  at  an  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  about  $12,000.  The  value  of  this  mag- 
nificent enterprise  to  the  community  is  inestimable ; 
all  brought  to  fruition  entirely  through  the  efforts 
of  Dr.  Foster,  and  through  his  innate  modesty  and 
unpretentious  attitude  are  such  that  he  is  signally 
free  from  any  self-adulation,  there  is  a  distinct 
appreciation  of  his  labors  and  noble  efforts.  The 
sanitarium  derives  its  patronage  not  only 
from  the  city  and  contiguous  territory,  but 
from  the  most  diverse  sections  of  the  north- 
west, the  reputation  of  the  institution  be- 
ing such  as  to  constantly  augment  its  prestige. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  more  modern  or 
finely  equipped  sanitarium  west  of  St.  Paul,  while 
the  attendance  and  service  are  of  equal  excellence. 
Dr.  Foster  is  deserving  of  great  credit  and  grat- 
itude for  the  magnificent  institution  which  he  has 
thus  provided,  which  will  remain  a  perpetual  mon- 
ument to  the  originator,  who  has  thus  shown,  as  a 
young  man,  his  capacity  in  an  executive  as  well 
as  a  professional  way.  Dr.  Foster  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  Mon- 


tana State  Medical  Society,  and  prior  to  locating 
here  he  was  identified  with  the  Alinnesota  State 
Medical  Societ}-.  In  the  midst  of  the  multitudin- 
ous demands  placed  upon  him  by  the  practical 
work  of  his  profession  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  sanitarium  he  neglects  no  opportunity  to 
be  thoroughly  well  read  in  the  best  literature  of 
his  profession,  thus  keeping  at  all  times  abreast 
of  the  advances  made  in  the  sciences  of  medicine 
and  surgery  and  personally  contributing  to  such 
advances  through  his  experience  in  clinical  work 
and  his  original  thought  and  investigation.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Foster  are  leaders  in  those  social  cir- 
cles where  refinement  and  culture  are  in  evidence, 
and  they  enjoy  a  marked  popularity  in  the  city  of 
their  home.  Mrs.  Foster  is  a  communicant  of 
St.  James  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Boze- 
man,  and  while  not  a  member  of  the  same,  the 
Doctor  is  one  of  the  trustees  and  contributes  a  due 
quota  to  the  work  of  the  parish.  In  politics  the 
Doctor  gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic  party, 
having  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for  Gen. 
Hancock;  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Be- 
nevolent Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


FRANK  SCHULTZ  is  one  of  the  sterling  citi- 
zens whom  the  great  German  empire  has 
granted  to  Montana,  and  he  is  deserving  of  repre- 
sentation as  one  of  the  successful  farmers  and 
stockgrowers  of  Choteau  county.  He  was  born  on 
January  19,  1854,  in  the  province  of  Westphalen, 
Germany,  a  son  of  Conrad  Schultz,  who  was  born 
in  the  opening  year  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
who  passed  his  entire  life  in  his  native  land,  his 
death  occurring  in  Westphalen  in  1883.  He  was 
a  forester  by  vocation  and  a  man  of  ability  and 
sterling' worth.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Amalie  Weber,  died  in  the  same  locality  in  the 
year  of  the  birth  of  her  son  Frank. 

Frank  Schultz  secured  his  educational  discipline 
in  a  private  school  at  Annen,  Westphalen,  and 
when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  went  to  the  city  of 
Dusseldorf,  where  he  was  identified  with  dairying 
for  seven  years.  In  1879  he  emigrated  to  the 
United  States,  making  his  home  in  Colorado  and 
engaging  in  mining  operations  at  Ophir  until  1883. 
He  then  made  the  overland  trip  to  Prescott,  Ariz., 
where  he  passed  one  winter,  in  the  spring  of 
1884  going  to  San  Francisco,  and  thence  to  British 
Columbia.    He  soon  returned  to  the  states,  was  for 
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a  time  at  The  Dallas,  Ore.,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1884  he  went  to  Seattle,  and  was  thereafter  em- 
ployed on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  until 
July,  1885.  He  then  went  to  Montana  and  passed 
the  following  four  years  in  Butte  and  Deer  Lodge 
in  the  employ  of  Nicholas  Bielenberg.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1889  Mr.  Schultz  located  on  his  present 
ranch  in  Choteau  county,  lying  in  proximity  to 
the  Bear  Paw  mountains  and  eligibly  located  on 
Birch  creek.  He  brought  with  him  6000  sheep 
belonging  to  Mr.  Bielenberg  and  Boyse. 

Mr.  Schultz's  original  claim  in  this  county  ag- 
gregated 640  acres,  and  he  also  has  a  school  sec- 
tion of  equal  area  and  recourse  to  a  free  grazing 
range  of  about  3000  acres,  so  that  ample  scope  is 
afforded  for  his  sheep  growing  operations  in  which 
he  is  now  engaged  on  his  own  responsibility,  run- 
ning an  average  of  2,000  head  and  manifesting 
that  progressive  spirit  which  is  certain  to  make  his 
ranching  enterprise  expand  in  scope  and  import- 
ance. In  politics  our  subject  accords  his  support 
to  the  Republican  party.  In  the  city  of  Great  Falls, 
on  April  16,  1898,  Mr.  Schultz  married  Mrs.  Min- 
nie B.  Smith,  who  was  born  in  Baden,  Germany, 
in  1864,  the  daughter  of  Adolph  Feremeier  Hu- 
bertshofen.  She  first  married  Richard  Smith,  who 
died  in  1892,  leaving  two  children:  Max,  now  an 
apprentice  in  the  United  States  navy  yard  at  San 
Francisco,  and  Rosa,  now  residing  with  her 
mother.  Of  the  present  union  no  children  have 
been  born. 


JOHN  T.  SEYLER.— Among  those  whose  minds, 
revert  in  detail  to  the  strenuous  life  and  stirring 
incidents  of  the  early  pioneer  epoch  on  the  Montana 
frontier  is  Mr.  Seyler,  now  one  of  the  honored" 
citizens  and  successful  ranchmen  of  Madison  coun- 
ty. He  is  a  native  of  Bavaria,  Germany,  where  he 
was  born  June  22,  1834,  the  son  of  Jacob  and 
Margaret  Seyler,  both  of  whom  were  born  in. the 
same  province  of  Germany.  They  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1848,  and  settled  near  Marietta, 
Ohio,  where  the  father  was  a  farmer  and  where 
both  ended  their  days.  They  had  six  children,  of 
whom  John  T.  was  the  fifth  in  birth  and  one  of  the 
two  who  survive.  John  T.  Seyler  received  his  edu- 
cational training  in  his  native  land,  and  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  family  to  America  he  assisted  in  the 
work  of  the  homestead  farm  for  some  time,  after 
which  he  devoted  three  years  to  the  shoemaker's 
trade.  He  then  went  to  the  mining  regions  of  Lake 


Superior,  where  he  passed  three  )'ears,  and  in  1856 
he  set  sail  from  New  York  city  for  California,  by 
way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  twenty-four  days  after  embarking.  He 
was  there  engaged  in  placer  mining  until  1864, 
when  he  drove  a  herd  of  cattle  from  California  to 
Nevada,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865  he  came  to  Vir- 
ginia City,  Mont.,  purchased  a  placer  claim  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  mining  for  the  precious 
metal  in  that  locality  until  1868,  when  he  trans- 
ferred his  base  of  operations  to  Bavin's  gulch, 
where  he  was  successful  in  his  quest  for  gold,  se- 
curing good  returns.  He  made  a  prospecting  trip 
into  Idaho,  but  soon  returned  to  Bevin's  gulch, 
and  was  thereafter  engaged  in  mining  in  German 
gulch,  being  also  successful  here. 

In  1869  Mr.  Seyler  made  a  trip  to  Texas,  re- 
turning with  a  herd  of  cattle  in  1871.  He  located 
and  made  his  home  on  the  Big  Hole  river,  where 
he  has  now  a  fine  estate  of  1,000  acres,  in  three 
ranches,  and  here  he  raises  horses  and  cattle  for 
the  local  market.  He  formerly  had  a  large  number 
of  range  cattle  in  Fergus  county.  The  homestead 
ranch  is  located  one  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of 
Twin  Bridges,  his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Seyler 
recalls  many  interesting  incidents  in  regard  to  the 
earlv  days  in  Montana.  In  the  winter  of  1865-6 
he  was  before  the  vigilance  committee  as  a  witness 
in  the  trial  of  a  suspected  road  agent,  and  he  was  in 
Alder  gulch  during  the  memorable  flour  riot,  when 
the  citizens  took  matters  into  their  own  hands  and 
seized  the  flour  which  had  been  held  at  a  most 
exorbitant  price,  and  parceled  out  the  product  in 
just  proportions  and  offered  a  reasonable  amount 
in  payment  therefor.  In  politics  he  gives  his  al- 
legiance to  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally 
he  is  a  member  of  West  Gate  Lodge  No.  27,  A.  F.  & 
A.  M.  In  1877  Mr.  Seyler  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Jane  Dempsey,  who  was  born  in  Montana, 
and  of  this  union  six  children  have  been  born, 
James,  John,  William,  Amos,  Alice  and  Edward. 
The  family  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  community, 
and  their  pleasant  ranch  home  is  one  of  western 
l-.ci-pitality. 


LOREN  L.  SHAW,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
successful  of  Montana  pioneers,  and  a  plains- 
man of  varied  and  profitable  experience,  now  re- 
sides on  a  beautiful  ranch  on  the  South  Boulder 
river,  near  Jefferson  Island,  in  Madison  county. 
He  was  born   in    Greenwich,    Hampshire   county. 
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Mass.,  on  December  31,  1834.  His  parents  were 
Loren  and  Malinda  (Wheeler)  Shaw,  both  natives 
of  Greenwich.  Their  paternal  grandfather  was 
Presperrie  Shaw,  and  the  maternal  grandfather 
was  Gardner  Wheeler,  of  Braintree.  After  attend- 
ing ihe  public  schools  of  Greenwich,  where  his 
father  was  a  shoemaker,  until  he  was  thirteen,  Lo- 
ren L.  Shaw  started  for  Indiana,  and  following  the 
example  of  President  Garfield  worked  on  the  tow- 
path  of  the  Wabash  &  Erie  canal  until  1865,  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  army  and  was  first 
stationed  at  Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  and  later  at 
Forts  Snelling  and  Ridgely,  Minn. 

He  crossed  the  plains  in  1857  in  Gen.  Johnston's 
command,  and  wintered  at  Fort  Bridger,  and  in  the 
spring  they  went  to  Utah  and  established  Fort 
Floyd.  The  Indians  were  generally  peaceable  and 
the  troops  had  no  serious  diificulty  with  them.  The 
command  to  which  Mr.  Shaw  belonged  brought  the 
first  long  range  guns  the  Indians  ever  saw,  and  they 
remained  pretty  quiet.  Having  served  his  five- 
years  term,  Mr.  Shaw  was  honorably  discharged  on 
July  16,  i860.  Following  this  event  he  went  to 
Fort  Bridger,  where  the  garrison  had  been  called 
east  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  and  had 
left  a  large  amount  of  supplies  for  Gen.  Connor, 
who  was  coming  from  California.  Mr.  Shaw  and 
one  Siddell  were  placed  in  charge  of  these  sup- 
plies and  they,  remained  at  Fort  Bridger  in  this  duty 
for  one  year.  Then  after  railroading  until  1864, 
Mr.  Shaw  started  for  Montana  and  on  the  journey 
had  no  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  in  this  re- 
spect he  was  always  quite  fortunate,  as  frequently 
parties  ahead  of  and  behind  him  met  with  serious 
trouble  and  fatalities.  He  arrived  at  Alder  gulch 
on  May  2,  1864,  and  remained  here  seven  years 
engaged  m  prospecting  and  mining  with  varying 
success.  He  then  took  up  a  homestead  at  South 
Boulder,  where  he  at  present  resides.  To  his  orig- 
inal property  he  has  added  extensively  until  now 
he  has  one  of  the  best  improved  ranches  in  the 
state.  He  has  440  acres  in  a  most  eligible  loca- 
tion, improved  with  a  fine  brick  house  and  stocked 
with  a  valuable  herd  of  cattle  and  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  successful  carrymg  on  of  farming. 

On  March  23,  1863,  at  Camp  Floyd,  Mr.  Shaw 
was  united  m  marriage  to  Miss  Clara  Theobald,  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  England.  She  was  born  June 
15,  1847,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Martha 
(Lane)  'Iheobald,  who  were  married  in  England 
and  removed  to  the  United  States  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  in  1857,  locating  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 


lor  ten  years,  then  went  to  southern  Utah  for  one 
year,  and  returning  remained  six  months,  during 
which  time  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaw  were  married. 
Their  children  are  Lorenzo,  Arthur,  Ralph,  all  de- 
ceased; Helena,  now  Mrs.  Weingart,  residing  on 
the  ranch  at  Silver  Star ;  Highland,  Frances,  now 
Mrs.  Powell,  of  Willow  Creek ;  Susie,  now  Mrs. 
JNIartin,  of  the  same  place;  Lorin,  a  successful 
rancher  at  Willow  creek,  and  Harry,  at  home.  For 
twenty  years  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  a  school  trustee, 
which  fact  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  illustrations 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held.  His  home  is  in  a 
most  beautiful  location,  protected  on  three  sides  by 
high  mountains,  with  only  a  southern  exposure, 
through  which  come  the  south  winds,  soft 
and  balmy.  In  his  home  life  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  pnnce 
of  hospitality,  and  with  a  genial,  kindly  smile  he 
is  ever  ready  to  "welcome  the  coming  and  speed 
the  parting  guest." 


PATRICK  SHEEHAN.— A  resident  of  Butte 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  during  which  time  he 
has  been  consecutively  identified  with  the  great 
mining  enterprises  of  this  section  of  the  state,  the 
fidelity,  energy  and  executive  ability  of  Patrick 
Sheehan  have  brought  about  his  advancement  and 
retention  in  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility. 
Mr.  Sheehan  is  a  representative  of  old  Irish  stock 
but  was  himself  born  m  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  on 
March  4,  1857,  the  third  of  the  eight  children  of 
Patrick  and  Kate  (Hoolihan)  Sheehan,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  Ireland,  whence  they  emigrated 
to  America  about  1840,  passing  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  in  New  York. 

Patrick  Sheehan,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  be- 
came identified  with  farm  work,  and  continued  at 
this  until  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  when  he 
came  to  the  west  and  was  engaged  in  mining  opera- 
tions in  the  Black  Hills  for  two  years,  after  which, 
in  1882,  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  in  Butte, 
where  he  secured  employment  in  what  is  now  the 
East  Colusa  mine,  whch  then  had  reached  a  depth 
of  only  260  feet.  Mr.  Sheehan  remained  in  the 
employ  of  this  company  for  three  years  and  then 
took  a  position  in  the  Montana  Chief  mine,  whose 
development  had  not  progressed  far.  He  was  fore- 
man of  the  mine  for  the  Idona  Mining  Company  for 
some  time,  and  in  1899  he  assumed  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  the  Speculator  mine,  which  incumbency  he 
has   since   retained,   having   assisted   in   the   equip- 
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nient  of  the  mine.  He  is  a  thorough  and  practical 
miner  and  manages  the  aftairs  pertaining  to  his  re- 
sponsible position  with  marked  ability  and  discrim- 
ination. He  owns  real  estate  in  Butte,  having  an 
attractive  residence  at  217  North  Jackson  street, 
and  is  also  interested  in  several  mining  prospects. 
His  political  support  is  given  to  the  Democratic 
party.  On  July  11,  1898,  Mr.  Sheehan  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Maud  Carpenter,  who  was  born 
in  Missouri. 


DAVID  R.  SHORTHILL.— Bearing  a  name 
conspicuously  identified  with  the  development 
of  Park  county,  where  the  family  is  represented  by 
a  number  of  prominent  residents,  David  R.  Short- 
hill  was  born  in  Huntingdon  county,  Pa.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1831,  son  of  Dennis  and  Jane  (Gilland) 
Shorthill,  the  former  being  born  on  the  vessel  upon 
which  his  parents  emigrated  to  America,  while  the 
latter  was  a  native  of  Huntingdon  county.  Pa.  His 
paternal  grandparents  were  natives  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  his  grandfather  being  John  Shorthill, 
who  came  with  his  family  to  the  United  States 
in  1794. 

David  R.  Shorthill  secured  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  but  early  assumed  the  practical  du- 
ties of  life.  When  but  thirteen  he  went  to  eastern 
Pennsylvania  and  was  employed  in  lumbering  in 
the  Alleghany  mountains,  thence  going  to  Brady's 
Bend  and  mining  about  four  years,  and  to  which 
locality  he  returned  after  a  short  stay  in  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  becoming  superintendent  of  the  mines 
at  Johnstown  for  about  two  years,  after  which  he 
was  superintendent  for  two  years  in  the  mines  of 
the  Broad  Top  region  in  Huntingdon  county.  In 
1856  Mr.  Shorthill  went  to  Kansas  for  a  year,  this 
being  when  that  locality  was  the  scene  of  the  great 
contest  for  the  extension  of  slavery.  In  1858  gold 
was  discovered  on  Qierry  creek,  Colo.,  and  Mr. 
Shorthill  went  thither  by  the  Smoky  Hill  route, 
and  great  privations  were  endured  by  those  who 
went  to  the  new  field,  starvation  facing  not  a  few. 
In  1 861  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  was  com- 
missioned a  recruiting  officer  for  the  Union  army, 
and  a  year  later  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-fifth  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  with  which  he 
participated  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  and 
the  engagement  at  South  Mountain.  At  Antietam 
he  was  in  the  line  of  battle  and  received  a  wound 
thought  to  be  fatal,  but  he  was  found  by  friends 


and  taken  to  his  home,  where  he  was  confined  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  receiving  his  honor- 
able discharge  at  Stafford  C.  H.,  Va.,  on  March  8, 
1863. 

Mr.  Shorthill  came  to  Montana  in  1864  from 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  overland  with  an  ox  team.  Dur- 
ing the  trip  they  buried  three  men  killed  by  the 
Indians,  members  of  the  Townsend  train  ahead  of 
them,  and  had  considerable  trouble  with  the  In- 
dians. On  the  way  they  met  James  Bridger, 
who  informed  Mr.  Shorthill  that  there  was 
gold  in  Emigrant  gulch.  At  Stillwater  he 
and  Hiram  Bennett  left  the  train  and  came 
to  Emigrant,  Park  county,  where  they  found 
that  Bridger  had  stated  the  truth,  for  they  found 
gold,  and  retraced  their  way  and  met  one  part 
of  the  train,  which  had  been  divided,  at  Hunter's 
Hot  Springs.  This  division  accompanied  Short- 
hill and  Bennett  to  Emigrant  gulch,  where  the  other 
division  had  already  arrived.  The  gold  did  not 
yield  in  paying  quantities  at  the  mouth  of  the  gulch, 
and  Mr.  Shorthill  went  up  the  gulch  and  made 
discovery  six  miles  above  in  what  became  Shorthill's 
district.  In  1866  he  visited  the  present  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  and  in  1868  made  a  report  to 
the  United  States  government  concerning  the  hot 
springs,  geysers  and  other  attractions. 

In  1868  also  he  went  to  the  Saskatchewan  coun- 
try, B.  C,  for  a  short  time  and  then  returned  to 
Pennsylvania,  and  was  again  mine  superintendent 
for  Robert  H.  Powell  for  nine  years,  when  he  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Austin,  Texas,  where  they 
raised  two  years,  and  in  Weatherford,  Texas, 
then  one  year  in  New  Mexico,  after  which  he  per- 
manently located  with  his  family  on  Shorthill  creek, 
in  the  Yellowstone  valley,  Mont.,  in  1880.  Here  he 
took  up  a  homestead  claim  and  engaged  in  ranch- 
ing and  has  ever  since  maintained  his  home.  Po- 
litically he  supports  the  Democratic  party,  and  fra- 
ternally he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  and  Odd 
Fellows  orders  and  the  United  American  Mechanics. 
On  December  31,  1849,  ^^r.  Shorthill  married  Miss 
Margaret  Richards,  born  in  Wales,  the  daughter 
of  John  and  Mary  (Jenkins)  Richards,  who  emi- 
grated thence  to  America.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Short- 
hill have  had  eight  children,  John,  Thomas,  of 
Pine  creek,  Park  county  ;  Mary  Jane,  wife  of  David 
Duncan,  of  Red  Lodge;  Angeline,  the  late  wife  of 
Robert  Divelbiss,  who  died  in  1890;  Josephine,  wife 
of  Frederick  Bottler;  Eleanor,  wife  of  Joseph 
George ;  Margaret,  wife  of  Albert  Allen,  and  Ab- 
bie,  wife  of  William  Hancock. 
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T  OHN  SHORTHILL.— One  of  the  progressive 
J  farmers  of  Park  county,  where  ne  has  demon- 
strated the  productive  capacity  of  the  soil  and  takes 
an  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  locaHty  and  its  de- 
velopment, Mr.  John  Shorthill  was  born  in  Trum- 
bull county,  Ohio,  on  January  12,  1851,  the  son  of 
David  R.  and  Mary  (Richards)  Shorthill.  (See 
sketch  elsewhere  in  this  work. )  The  family  re- 
moved from  Ohio  to  Pennsylvania  when  John  was 
a  child,  and  there  he  attained  maturity,  receiving 
his  education  in  the  public  schools.  In  1876  he 
traveled  to  Texas,  where  he  passed  about  two  years, 
then  was  in  New  Mexico  two  other  years,  thence 
removing  to  Colorado,  where  he  was  railroading 
seven  years.  In  1885  Mr.  Shorthill  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  direct  to  the  Yellowstone  valley,  where 
he  took  up  a  homestead  claim,  to  which  he  has 
added  until  his  ranch  has  now  320  acres,  mostly 
under  effective  irrigation,  so  that  excellent  yields 
of  hay  and  grain  are  secured. 

The  great  basic  art  ot  agriculture  is  destined 
to  show  magnificent  development  in  Montana,  and 
John  Shorthill  has  contributed  to  progress  in  this 
line.  His  ranch  is  well  improved  and  located  six- 
teen miles  south  of  Livingston,  his  postofficc  ad- 
dress. In  politics  Mr.  Shorthill  gives  his  allegiance 
to  the  Republican  party,  and  he  served  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  school  trustee,  taking  an  active  in- 
terest in  educational,  religious  and  temperance 
work,  and  being  a  member  of  the  Methodist 
church.  (Jn  December  12,  1870,  Mr.  Shorthill 
wedded  Miss  Alice  Divelbiss.  born  in  Pennsylvania 
the  daughter  of  Isaac  and  Eliza  (Jackson)  Divel- 
biss, lioth  natives  of  the  Keystone  state.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shorthill  have  raised  five  children.  May,  wife 
of  Thomas  Allen,  a  rancher  in  the  Yellowstone 
valley ;  Charles,  a  successful  rancher  in  the  same 
valley;  David,  who  married  Miss  Sarah  P..  Allen, 
a  native  of  New  York,  who  is  located  on  the 
home  ranch  :  Eliza,  wife  of  Andrew  Middaugh,  of 
Livingston,  and  Robert,  clerk  in  a  Livingston  store. 


DANIEL  W.  SLA YTON.— This  prosperous  and 
enterprising  ranchman  is  a  member  of  that 
distinguished  family  whose  record  in  .America  wliich 
began  in  1682,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  sketch  of 
Dalon  F.  Slayton,  elsewhere  in  this  work.  He  is  a 
native  of  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born 
November  6,  1862.  His  school  days  were  passed 
in  his  native  county  and  in  A^irginia,  whither  the 


family  removed  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  war, 
and  he  remained  at  home  until  after  his  father's 
death.  In  1884  he  came  to  Montana,  and  entering 
into  partnership  with  his  brother  Dalon,  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  he  located  his  present  ranch  and 
engaged  in  raising  sheep.  The  partnership  was 
continued  three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time 
was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  each  brother  tak- 
ing his  share  of  the  property.  He  has  about  1,000 
acres  in  his  home  ranch  on  Folsom  creek,  sixty 
miles  north  of  Billings.  In  1897  he  purchased  the 
Moser  ranch,  twelve  miles  above  his  home,  and  has 
the  two  connected  by  a  private  telephone.  The 
Moser  ranch  was  the  first  one  located  in  that  sec- 
tion, it  being  originally  the  property  of  Joe  Moser 
and  on  what  was  then  Currant  creek,  but  is  now 
called  Folson;  creek:  also  about  1,000  acres.  Both 
properties  are  well  irrigated,  the  first  ditch  on  the 
creek  being  on  the  upper  property.  He  has  a  val- 
uable herd  of  Merino  and  Cotswold  sheep,  number- 
ing 14,000.  The  ranches  are  improved  with  a  fine 
two-story  residence,  large  and  well  built  barns, 
sheds,  corrals  and  other  necessary  appliances.  In 
addition  to  the  ranches  mentioned  Mr.  Slayton 
owns  the  Trask  ranch,  near  the  town  of  Lavina, 
which  he  purchased  in  1901,  and  thirty-seven  sec- 
tions of  railroad  lands.  In  November,  1887,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Lizzie  E.  Ellis,  a 
native  of  Massachusetts  who  came  to  Montana  with 
her  parents  some  years  ago.  They  have  five  chil- 
dren :  L\dia  Elizabeth,  Daniel  Ellis,  Albert  John, 
Ernest  Gardner  and  Ruth  Catherine. 


TAMES  M.  SLIGH,  M.  D.— The  scion  of  good 
J  Scotch  and  Irish  families,  the  orphan  of  a  soldier 
and  himself  a  soldier,  having  borne  his  share  of  the 
service  and  wearing  the  marks  of  its  burden,  the 
jiroduct  of  city  life  and  yet  ministering  to  the 
suftering  and  dying  in  a  great  mining  camp,  a 
gentleman  of  quiet  tastes  but  forced  by  circum- 
stances into  the  very  maelstrom  of  political  con- 
tentionj  Dr.  James  M.  Sligh,  of  Anaconda,  is  an 
inviting  theme  for  the  biographer  on  many  sides. 
He  first  saw  the  light  of  day  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.. 
]\fay  19,  1845.  His  father.  James  W.  Sligh,  a  prom- 
inent merchant  of  that  city,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land who  came  to  the  United  States  in  1835.  His 
mother,  who  was  Miss  Eliza  Wilson  before  her 
marriage,  was  born  in  Ireland  and  brought  to 
Rochester  when  she  was  a  vear  old.     Her  father 
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was  a  contractor  in  the  construction  of  the  Erie 
canal.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Sligh  at  Rochester 
in  1843.  Five  children  blessed  the  union,  of  whom 
the  Doctor  was  the  oldest.  When  he  was  two  years 
old  the  family  removed  to  Grand  Rapids,  Mich., 
where  he  grew  up  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  that  city,  finishing  at  its  excellent  high 
school,  'ihe  shadow  of  the  Civil  war  fell  darkly 
on  his  early  life,  and  perhaps  changed  its  whole 
tenor.  His  father  enlisted  m  the  Union  army  at 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  and  after  rising  to 
the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Plrst  Engineer  Corps, 
was  killed  in  one  of  the  Tennessee  campaigns  No- 
vember I,  1863.  The  son  was  also  a  soldier  for 
the  Union,  having  enlisted  in  the  First  Michigan 
Engineers  as  a  private.  He  soon  rose  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant,  and  on  the  battlefield  of  Lavergne, 
near  Stone  river,  was  made  first  lieutenant  for  con- 
spicuous bravery.  Subsequently  he  was  with  Sher- 
man in  his  famous  march  to  the  sea,  and  saw  all 
the  lights  and  shades  of  that  great  military 
achievement.  When  in  the  very  thick  of  the  bat- 
tle of  Nashville,  he  was  shot  through  the  cheek, 
but  concealing  the  pain,  he  gallantly  fought  on  until 
victory  was  won.  Being  mustered  out  of  service  at 
Jackson,  Mich.,  September  30,  1865,  having  been 
made  captain  April  30,  1865,  he  cast  about  him  for 
an  occupation  through  life,  and  chose  the  profession 
of  medicine.  He  entered  Detroit  Medical  College 
in  the  fall  of  1875,  and  was  graduated  therefrom 
in  1880,  having  taken  all  the  time  necessary  to 
complete,  in  the  most  thorough  and  deliberate  man- 
ner, the  entire  course.  He  began  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  his  former  home,  Grand  Rapids,  and 
continued  there,  with  steadily  increasing  reputation 
and  reward  until  1887,  when  he  came  to  Montana 
and  formed  a  partnership  with  Dr.  Cole,  of  Helena. 
In  that  city  he  gained  friends  and  reputation  rap- 
idly, and  so  firmly  established  himself  in  the  public 
regard  that  when  the  Granite  Mining  Company, 
owning  and  working  at  that  time  the  largest  min- 
ing camp  in  the  state,  desired  to  employ  a  phy- 
sician for  its  force,  he  was  the  man  selected  and 
was  engaged  by  tele2:raph  in  December,  1889.  Tn 
his  practice  at  the  camp,  whicn  continued  tor  more 
than  eight  years,  the  Doctor  had  a  great  many 
difficult  cases  which  brought  him  a  wide  range  of 
experience  and  tested  to  the  utmost  his  capabilities. 
For  the  work,  however,  he  was  well  equipped  by 
his  long  and  studious  previous  preparation ;  and  in 
its  performance  was  singularly  successful  and  so 
endeared   himself  to  those   whom    he   served,   that 


when  Granite  county  was  formed,  he  was  chosen  as 
its  first  representative  in  the  state  senate.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  elected  for  two  years,  but  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  representing  new  counties 
as  to  which  the  conditions  had  not  been  definitely 
fixed,  he  and  another  senator  held  over  and  served 
four  years.  His  legislative  duties  opened  up  to 
him  a  new  held  for  intellectual  effort,  and  he  entered 
upon  it  with  the  same  intelligent  and  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  details  and  general  principles  that 
characterized  his  work  in  other  fields.  He 
was  made  chairman  of  the  committee  on  mines 
and  mining,  and  showed  such  tact  and  re- 
sourcefulness in  parliamentary  proceedings  that 
he  was  given  special  charge  of  the  bill  for 
locating  the  soldiers'  home  at  Kalispel  and  also 
the  one  creating  the  new  county  of  Carbon.  A 
still  higlier  proof  of  the  faith  of  his  party  asso- 
ciates in  his  readiness  and  wisdom  as  a  tacti- 
cian is  found  ill  his  selection  to  place  Hon.  Lee 
Mantle  in  nomination  for  United  States  senator, 
in  the  caucus  of  his  party,  and  to  manage  the  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  his  election  to  that  ex- 
alted position. 

Dr.  Sligh  was  married  March  21,  1867,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Hill,  a  native  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  who  is  the 
offspring  of  distinguished  New  English  ancestry, 
her  mother  being  a  direct  descendant  of  Elder 
Ilrewster,  who  came  over  in  the  Mayflower.  INIrs. 
Sligh  is  a  Daughter  of  the  Revolution  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Dames.  They  have 
been  blessed  with  six  children,  of  whom  four  are 
living  and  all  grown  up.  The  Doctor  is  a  member 
of  the  Montana  State  Medical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  president  in  1896,  and  an  honorary  member 
of  the  L.  &  C.  Medical  Society.  In  church  affilia- 
tions he  is  an  Episcopalian,  and  in  fraternal  rela- 
lations  a  member  of  the  order  of  Elks,  the 
order  of  Eagles,  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
and  the  Freemasons,  belonging  in  the  last  to 
Oriental  Lodge  No.  240,  of  Detroit,  of  which  he 
was  secretary  for  a  number  of  years. 


JOHN  L.  SLOANE.— Among  the  distinguished 
^1  heroes  of  the  Civil  war  who,  coming  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Montana  in  a  military  capacity,  cast  in 
their  lot  with  its  enterprising  citizens,  grew  with  the 
country's  growth  and  strengthened  with  its  strength, 
is  John  L.  Sloane,  of  Missoula.  That  he  has  found 
therein    profit    and    honor    commensurate   with   his 
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ability  and  energy  is  indisputable.  He  has  encoun- 
tered many  arduous  private  and  official  duties  dur- 
ing his  twenty  years'  residence  in  territory  antl 
state,  but  he  has  met  them  bravely  and  successfully. 
In  civic  as  m  military  life  his  vocabulary  has  con- 
tained no  such  word  as  "fail."  He  is  an  Irish- 
American,  born  in  New  York  city  on  March  28, 
1847,  his  father,  Robert  Sloan,  being  a  native  of 
Ireland  who,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  sailed  for  New 
York  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  twelve  children. 
He  died  at  sea  and  the  stricken  famih'  continued 
their  way  to  their  new  home  bereft  of  the  paternal 
head  and  guide.  The  widow,  Jean  (Sloane)  Sloane, 
was  born  m  Ireland  and  died  in  New  ^ork  city 
during  the  devastating  cholera  epidemic  of  1854. 
She  sprung  from  the  same  Scotch-Irish  ancestral 
stock  as  did  her  husband,  of  whom  she  was  a  dis- 
tant relative. 

John  L.  Sloane  resided  in  New  York  city  until 
he  was  seventeen  years  of  age.  His  patriotism, 
which  up  to  that  period  had  been  curbed  by  youth, 
now  found  vent,  and,  on  March  18,  1864,  he  enlisted 
in  Company  A,  Fifth  New  York  Veteran  Infantry, 
the  historic  Duryea's  Zouaves.  This  company  be- 
came a  part  of  the  First  Brigade,  Second  Division, 
and  Fifth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and 
served  with  distinction  in  all  \'irginia  campaigns, 
during  which  service  Mr.  Sloane  was  wounded  four 
times.  He  was  mustered  out  in  New  York  city  on 
August  22,  1865.  His  military  ardor,  however,  had 
only  been  quickened  by  the'exciting  scenes  in  which 
he  had  taken  part  and  he  was  at  once  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenant  of  Company  B,  in  the  Sec- 
ond California  Cavalry,  under  Col.  Edward  Mc- 
Gary.  The  regiment  was  then  stationed  in  Nevada, 
where  Lieut.  Sloane  joined  his  company.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  offer  of  the 
position  of  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell, then  commander  of  the  department  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  he  accepted  and  in  that  responsible  ca- 
pacityserved  with  distinction  until  January  24,  1866. 
Then  followed  eleven  yeai:s  of  civic  avocations  in 
New  York,  Kansas  and  the  southern  states,  prin- 
cipally, however,  in  New  Orleans.  In  1877  he  re- 
enlisted,  joining  the  Third  Infantry  Regiment, 
United  States  Army,  with  which  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  served  four  years.  In  1881  he  retired  from 
the  service  and  located  in  Missoula,  where  he  has 
since  resided,  founded  a  handsome  home  and  ac- 
quired wealth  and  prominence. 

In  1882  Mr.  Sloane  was  chosen  justice  of  the 
peace  and  in   1883  he  was  elected  the  first  police 


magistrate  of  the  newly  incorporated  city  of  Mis- 
soula. He  was  repeatedly  re-elected,  continuing 
in  the  office  until  1889,  and  during  a  portion  of  this 
time  he  officiated  in  the  responsible  position  of  ex- 
press agent  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  In 
the  fall  of  1889,  following  the  admission  of  Mon- 
tana into  the  sisterhood  of  states,  he  was  elected 
clerk  of  the  district  court,  which  he  occupied  until 
January  i,  1893,  when  he  became  chief  clerk  of  the 
land  office  at  Missoula,  acting  in  that  capacity  until 
January  i,  1895.  He  then  became  deputy  county 
assessor,  serving  until  1896,  when  he  was  again 
elected  clerk  of  the  district  court,  continuing  in  that 
office  until  January  7,  1901.  The  wife  of  Mr. 
Sloane,  Lizzie  A.  (Mansfield)  Sloane,  was  born  at 
Sidney,  111.  She  was  called  from  earth  at  Missoula 
in  January,  1897,  leaving  seven  children,  Mrs.  Jes- 
sie Thompson,  Mary  E.,  Gertrude  F.,  Robert  U.; 
Ona  M.,  Harold  F.  and  Jean  Sloane.  Fraternally 
Mr.  Sloane  is  a  Mason  and  a  past  master  of  Mis- 
soula lodge.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Knights 
of  Pythias,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Loyal 
Legion.  In  1892  he  served  as  department  com- 
mander of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for 
the  state  of  Montana.  1  he  same  year  he  was  elected 
;?,rand  chancellor  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  in  Mon- 
tana. He  resides  in  an  elegant  home  in  Missoula, 
surrounded  by  the  affluent  conditions  that  give  to 
life  its  comforts  and  luxuries.  It  is  quite  evident 
that  he  has  seen  no  reason  to  regret  the  fortunes 
of  war  that  led  him  to  Montana. 


GEORGE  SLOCUM.— Generic  history  con- 
cerns itself  principally  with  the  men  who  have 
had  to  do  with  the  political  and  military  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  but  a  work  of  this  nature 
treats  also  of  those  busy  toilers  in  the  affairs  of  life 
who  form  the  true  strength  of  the  nation,  and 
among  these  is  numbered  Mr.  Slocum,  one  of  the 
representative  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Mis- 
soula county,  who  has  been  the  artificer  of  his 
own  fortunes,  having  started  out  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility when  a  boy  of  less  than  sixteen  years. 
Mr.  Slocum  is  a  native  of  Iowa,  born  in  1863,  the 
son  of  Dr.  Elisha  M.  and  Emily  (Griffin)  Slocum, 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Slocum  re- 
moved to  Iowa  in  an  early  day,  and  has  there 
resided,  save  for  an  interval  of  about  eight  years, 
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wlien  he  was  in  Utah.  He  was  educated  for  a 
physician,  and  was  successfully  engaged  in  medical 
practice  for  a  number  of  years,  but  the  work  did 
not  please  him  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
dentistry,  and  is  now  following  that  profession 
at  Gideon,  Iowa,  where  he  and  his  wife  now  have 
their  home. 

'George  Slocum  received  the  educational  ad- 
vantages of  the  public  schools  of  Iowa  up  to  the 
age  of  seven  years,  when  he  accompanied  his 
parents  to  Utah,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
until  he  was  fifteen,  four  years  in  Corinne,  and 
two  years  each  in  the  towns  of  Willow  creek 
and  Farmington.  He  then  started  out  for  himself, 
making  his  way  to  Montana  and  arriving  in  Mis- 
soula in  the  fall  of  1878  without  a  cent  of  money  and 
minus  an  undershirt  and  coat.  He  was  at  the  time 
but  sixteen  years  of  age,  but  was  not  lacking  in 
courage  or  self-reliance.  He  secured  work  on  a 
ranch,  learned  the  business  in  all  its  details  and  con- 
tinued to  be  engaged  in  work  of  this  nature  until 
1S85,  when  he  filed  claims  on  his  present  ranch, 
located  on  Camas  prairie,  one  and  one-half  miles 
south  of  Potomac,  which  is  his  postofiice  address. 
Here  he  has  a  finely  improved  place  of  240  acres, 
where  he  has  erected  an  attractive  and  commodious 
residence  and  other  substantial  farm  buildings, 
while  he  has  machinery  of  modern  order  and  all 
necessary  equipments. 

Mr.  Slocum  is  thoroughly  progressive,  has  shown 
marked  business  ability  and  has  attained  a  nota- 
ble success  by  worthy  means,  being  held  in  the 
highest  confidence  and  esteem  by  all  who  know 
him  and  recognized  as  one  of '  the  representa- 
tive men.  He  is  devoted  to  his  family,  and  is  giv- 
ing his  children  the  best  possible  educational  ad- 
vantages, being  deeply  appreciative  of  the  true 
values  of  life  and  aiming  to  do  good  through  his 
efiforts  and  influence.  His  ranch  is  devoted  to 
general  farming  and  stockraising,  and  he  has  been 
signally  prospered. 

In  November,  1884,  was  solemnized  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Slocum  to  Miss  Rhoda  Lish,  who 
was  born  in  California,  and  is  a  twin  sister  of 
Mrs.  Rachel  Nelson,  wife  of  Frank  Nelson,  to 
whom  individual  reference  is  made  on  another 
page.  Mrs.  Slocum  is  the  daughter  of  George  W. 
and  Rachel  (Sharp)  Lish,  natives  of  California, 
who  now  make  their  home  in  Drummond,  Mont. 
She  is  the  mother  of  seven  children,  Levina,  Emily, 
Mettie,  Gertrude,  Rhoda  Ellen,  George  ]\Ierritt  and 
Grace  A.     In  politics  Mr.  Slocum  gives  his  sup- 


port to  the  Democratic  party,  and  he  is  ever  ready 
to  lend  his  aid  and  influence  in  advancing  the  legit- 
imate interests  of  his  county  and  state. 


JAMES  H.  KENNEDY.— It  is  doubtful  whether 
there  will  appear  in  this  work  the  record  of 
a  life  which  has  been  more  varied  or  prolific  in 
interesting  incidents  than  that  of  the  honored  sub- 
ject of  this  review.  He  is  of  distinctive  individual- 
ity, and  stands  as  one  of  the  sterling  pioneers  of 
the  northwest.  The  story  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  ca- 
reer reads  like  a  romance,  and  to  rehearse  the  de- 
tails of  that  story  would  demand  space  far  exceeding 
the  prescribed  limitations  of  a  work  of  this  na- 
ture. This  prosperous  and  popular  citizen  of  Gal- 
latin county,  who  is  known  far  and  wide  as  "Uncle 
Jim  Kennedy,"  was  born  in  Platteville,  Grant 
county.  Wis.,  October  30,  1832,  the  son  of  Am- 
brose and  Mary  (McDowell)  Kennedy.  The 
former  was  born  in  Charlotte,  S.  C,  but  in  1829 
removed  to  Wisconsin,  then  practically  a  wil- 
derness, where  he  remained  until  1833,  removing 
thence  to  Iowa,  where  he  remained  about  two 
decades,  and  taking  up  his  residence  in  Minne- 
sota in  1854.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  agri- 
cultural pursuits  during  his  entire  life,  and  had  the 
distinction  of  being  a  pioneer  of  what  are  now 
three  prominent  states  of  the  Union.  While  a 
resident  of  Iowa  he  served  six  j-ears  as  sherifif  of 
Clayton  county.  His  death  occurred  near  St. 
Peter,  Nicollet  county,  Minn.,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty-eight years.  His  wife,  also  born  in  South 
Carolina,  died  at  the  old  Minnesota  home  at  the 
age  of  sixty-five.  They  were  the  parents  of  six- 
teen children,  of  whom  only  four  are  living  at  the 
present  time. 

James  H.  Kennedy,  our  subject,  was  reared  un- 
der the  sturdy  discipline  of  the  farm.  His  edu- 
cational advantages  were  limited,  but  he  attended 
the  district  schools  as  opportunity  presented,  and 
while  his  father  was  sherifif  of  Clayton  county  he 
was  enabled  to  attend  the  public  schools  of  El- 
kader,  the  county  seat.  He  assisted  his  father 
in  his  farming  operations  until  attaining  his  legal 
majority.  In  May,  1853,  with  the  courage  of 
youth  and  animated  by  a  spirit  of  adventure,  he 
left  the  parental  roof  and  started  across  the  plains 
and  over  the  mountains  to  Oregon.  The  most  ex- 
traordinary phase  of  this  venture,  however,  is  that 
he  made  the   entire   trip   from   Minnesota  to   the 
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Pacific  coast  on  foot.  After  crossing  the  Alissis- 
sippi  he  thereafter  swam  every  stream  of  appreciable 
size  which  he  encountered  on  the  remainder  of 
the  journey.  Air.  Kenned)'  arrived  in  Oregon  in 
August,  1853.  He  soon  secured  a  job  at  split- 
ting rails,  and  before  the  end  of  the  ensuing  winter 
he  had  turned  out  10,000  rails,  receiving  in  com- 
pensation his  board,  and  a  horse,  saddle  and  bridle. 
In  the  spring  of  1854  he  rode  his  horse  to  Cali- 
fornia— a  distance  of  more  than  400  miles.  Upon 
starting  he  joined  the  forces  enlisted  for  the  Rogue 
river  war  in  the  state  of  Oregon.  He  states  that 
Oregon  still  owes  him  $180  for  his  services  in 
the  army  organized  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
the  hostile  Indians.  When  near  the  south  line 
of  Oregon  an  officer  asked  for  two  men  who  would 
volunteer  to  take  a  message  to  Yreka,  Cal.,  a  dis- 
tance of  seventy-five  miles,  a  most  perilous  and 
hazardous  undertaking.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his 
partner,  however,  volunteered  to  make  the  trip, 
and  when  they  were  about  to  depart  they  were 
informed  that  the  people  of  Yreka  had  agreed  to 
pay  the  sum  of  $250  for  the  first  Indian  scalp  de- 
livered to  them.  The  young  men  proceeded  on 
their  wild  and  lonely  trip,  and  a  few  hours  after 
climbing  the  first  mountain  and  were  starting  on 
the  descent,  our  subject  descried  an  Indian  not 
far  distant,  and  immediately  called  his  partner's 
attention  to  the  fact.  They  both  swung  them- 
selves over  on  the  right  side  of  their  horses  and 
out  of  sight  of  the  wily  savage,  who  immediately 
fired  at  them.  By  looking  under  the  necks  of  the 
horses  they  were  able  to  watch  the  manoeuvers  of 
the  Indian,  who  evidently  imagined  that  he  had 
killed  or  wounded  both,  as  the  crack  of  his  gun 
and  their  falling  from  erect  position  were  prac- 
tically simultaneous.  The  Indian  stood  reconnoiter- 
ing.  and  Mr.  Kennedy's  companion  managed  to 
level  his  gun  on  the  savage  and  when  the  shot 
was  fired  the  Indian  fell  to  earth.  They  ran  to 
him  and  promptly  relieved  him  of  his  scalp.  They 
had  just  started  to  resume  their  journey  when 
our  subject  chanced  to  look  back  and  was  filled 
with  amazement  when  he  saw  that  their  Indian 
was  running  at  full  speed  in  the  opposite  direction, 
it  being  evident  he  was  simply  wounded :  but  his 
stoical  nerve  was  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  made 
no  outcry  when  his  scalp  was  unceremoniously 
lifted.  The  young  men  had  no  further  difficulty 
on  their  trip,  and-  when  near  Yreka  they  cut  the 
scalp  in  two  pieces,  and  each  fastened  his  section 
of  the   gory   trophy   to   his   horse's   bridle.      They 


rode  into  the  town  at  full  speed  and  with  the  dis- 
tinctive flourish  of  the  frontier  days,  prompted  by 
the  natural  ebullitions  of  youthful  energy  and  aban- 
don. The  people  of  the  town  had  seen  them 
from  a  distance,  and  so  unusual  was  it  for  anyone 
to  come  from  that  direction  on  horseback  that  the 
entire  population  turned  out  to  receive  them,  and 
they  were  feted  and  made  much  of  during  their 
brief  sojourn  in  the  town.  They  delivered  the 
message  and  also  received  the  bounty  of  $250  for 
the  Indian  scalp.  Mr.  Kennedy  remained  in  Cali- 
fornia until  October,  1856,  when  he  set  sail  for 
South  America,  thence  went  to  New  York,  and 
finally  returned  to  Minnesota  for  a  visit  with  his 
parents.  He  afterwards  went  to  Kansas,  taking  up 
a  tract  of  land  and  there  devoting  his  attention  to 
ranching  until  1864.  In  the  interim,  however, 
in  April,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  Company  D,  Sec- 
ond Battalion  Kansas  Volunteers,  with  which  he 
served  until  that  fall,  when  he  was  paroled.  In 
1864  he  started  for  Montana,  driving  a  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  upon  arriving  in  the  Gallatin  valley 
he  took  up  a  tract  of  land,  a  portion  of  his  present 
fine  ranch,  located  about  three  miles  south  of 
Belgrade,  his  postoffice  address.  When  he  arrived 
in  Gallatin  county  all  he  had  as  the  foundation  of 
his  present  substantial  fortune  was  three  yoke  of 
oxen,  one  cow,  a  small  amount  of  provender  and 
$100  in  greenbacks,  worth  less  than  half  their 
face  value  in  gold.  His  first  home  was  the  usual 
little,  log  cabin  of  the  frontier,  and  here  he  in- 
stalled his  Lares  and  Penates,  and  that  these 
household  gods  have  been  propitious  during  the 
succeeding  years  is  evident  when  we  consider  the 
success  which  has  attended  our  subject's  well  di- 
rected efforts.  From  the  original  claim  of  160 
acres  Mr.  Kennedy's  estate  has  been  increased 
until  it  now  comprises  640  acres,  located  in  the 
garden  spot  of  Montana. 

Several  years  ago  Mr.  Kennedy  decided  that  he 
had  accumulated  sufficient  property  and  had  la- 
bored so  incessantly  that  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  fruits  thereof.  He  has  since  traveled  exten- 
sively and  found  much  pleasure.  On  one  occasion 
he  made  a  long  trip  through  the  Pacific  coast 
country,  looking  for  a  more  desirable  place  of 
residence  in  which  to  pass  the  evening  of  his  life; 
but  he  returned  fully  satisfied  that  his  Montana 
ranch  and  Montana's  climate  oflfered  more  at- 
tractions than  any  place  he  had  visited.  In  1897 
he  made  another  extended  trip,  visiting  points  of 
interest    along    the    Pacific    coast,    including    San 
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Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  thence  proceeding  to 
the  national  capital,  he  stopped  at  El  Paso,  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston,  returning  home  by  way  of 
Indianapolis  and  Chicago.  In  1901  Mr.  Kennedy 
returned  from  another  tour,  during  which  he  vis- 
ited his  boyhood  home  and  his  old  home  in  Kan- 
sas ;  going  thence  to  Arizona  and  California,  re- 
turning by  way  of  Salt  Lake   City  to  his  home. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  man  of  genial  nature  and 
wins  the  friendship  of  all  whom  he  meets.  He  is 
generous  and  kindly,  and  ever  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  in  affliction  or  need.  Of  broad 
information  and  force  of  character,  his  varied  ex- 
periences and  powers  as  a  reconteur  make  him 
an  interesting  conversationalist  and  companion, 
and  he  is  always  in  demand  for  the  recital  of  tales 
of  frontier  life.  His  life  has  been  one  of  inflexible 
integrity,  is  well  known  throughout  the  state  and 
is  a  general  favorite,  as  is  shown  by  the  familiar 
appellation,  "Uncle  Jim  Kennedy." 

In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Montana  Pioneers'  Society.  On  September  3,  1857, 
in  Kansas,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Clarissa  Stevens,  who  was  born  in  Penn- 
sylvania. She  was  a  true  companion  and  help- 
meet to  her  husband  during  all  the  years  of  their 
happy  married  life,  and  her  gentle  and  noble  char- 
acter endeared  her  to  all  with  whom  she  came 
in  contact.  Her  life  was  a  benediction  to  all  whom 
it  touched,  and  the  immortal  gained  a  new  glory 
when  death  set  its  seal  upon  her  mortal  lips.  She 
was  summoned  into  eternal  rest  on  December  16, 
1897,  at  the  old  homestead  in  Gallatin  valley,  and 
was  mourned  by  the  entire  community.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  nine  children  were  born,  of 
whom  seven  are  living,  all  being  married  and  well 
established  in  life,  and  all  residing  not  far  dis- 
tant from  the  old  homestead.  Our  subject  has  ten 
grandchildren.  He  claims  to  have  the  largest 
family,  in  weight,  in  the  west,  as  the  aggregate 
weight  of  his  seven  children  reaches  the  total  of 
1.5 1 7  pounds. 


■I  WASHINGTON    F. 
VV    the    late    Washing 


SLOAN.— The  death  of 
igton  Franklin  Sloan,  of 
Bozeman,  at  his  home  in  that  city  on  September  5, 
T900,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  removed  one  of  the 
well  known  and  useful  citizens  of  Gallatin  county. 
He  was  born  in  W'avnc  county,  Kv..  February   13. 


1832,  the  son  of  James  Sloan,  of  Virginia,  who  re- 
moved to  Kentucky  and  after  years  of  successful 
farming  there  died  in  1856.  Washington  F.  Sloan 
was  educated  in  the  country  schools  of  his  native 
state,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  removed  to 
Missouri  and  engaged  in  farming.  In  i860  he  went 
to  Santa  Fe,  N.  j\I.,  with  a  freighting  outfit,  and 
from  there  to  Pike's  Peak,  where  he  followed  mining. 
In  1863  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  first  at  Ban- 
nack.  After  a  short  time  he  removed  to  Virginia 
City  (June  6,  1863)  and  again  engaged  in  mining, 
taking  out  $31,000  worth  of  gold  in  six  weeks.  He 
soon  spent  all  this,  however,  in  mining  ventures  at 
Alder  gulch.  In  1865  he  went  to  Last  Chance  gulch 
and  thereafter  passed  a  number  of  years  mining 
there,  at  Diamond  City  and  at  White's  gulch.     In 

1872  he  returned  east  and  remained  through  the 
wmter  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri.    In  the  spring  of 

1873  he  returned  to  Montana,  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence near  Gallatin  City,  at  the  head  of  the  Mis- 
souri, and  engaged  in  the  stock  business.  Later  he 
removed  to  Shields  river,  and  there  continued  his 
operations  in  stock  until  1877.  In  the  spring  of 
1878  he  made  his  home  at  Bozeman,  and  formed  a 
partnership  with  Alexander  Proffit  in  the  stock 
and  butchering  business.  In  December,  1879,  they 
sold  the  butchering  outfit,  but  continued  as  partners 
in  stock  dealing  for  a  short  period,  when  they  dis- 
solved, and  for  a  few  years  thereafter  Air.  Sloan 
conducted  the  business  alone.  In  1880,  '82,  '86,  he 
was  treasurer  of  Gallatin  county,  and  became 
interested  in  the  Profitable  Trail  creek  coal 
properties,  to  which  he  devoted  his  attention,  after 
the  expiration  of  his  final  term  in  office,  until  his 
death. 

In  politics  Mr.  Sloan  was  a  Democrat,  and  was 
ever  active  and  zealous  in  the  service  of  his  party. 
He  was  never  in  the  militar}'  service  in  any  way, 
but  at  times  had  great  trouble  with  the  Indians  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  from  their  treachery  and  cruelty. 
On  one  occasion  they  shot  his  horse  under  him, 
while  living  on  Shields  river.  Fraternally  he  was 
identified  with  Gallatin  Lodge  No.  6,  A.  F.&  A.M., 
and  with  Bozeman  Lodge  A.  O.  LI.  W.,  having  been 
a  charter  member  of  the  latter.  In  November,  1877, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Blanch  A. 
Daugherty,  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  daughter  of 
Charles  and  Margaret  (Jones)  Daugherty,  who  re- 
niovL'd  into  that  state  from  Tennessee,  where  they 
were  born.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sloan  had  seven  children, 
of  whom  William  F.,  James  H.,  Blanch  D..  Charles 
D.,  Mary  and  Robert  E.,  are  living;  Margaret  J.  is 
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deceased.  Mr.  Sloan  was  a  member  of  the  Christian 
church,  being  one  of  its  organizers  and  main  sup- 
porters. Mrs.  Sloan  is  also  a  member  of  the  same 
church.  Mrs.  Sloan's  parents,  after  locating  in 
Kentucky,  remained  there  during  life,  her  mother 
dying  in  1858  and  her  father  m  1886.  The  former 
was  a  member  of  the  Christian  church.  They  had  a 
family  of  one  son  and  five  daughters :  D.  W.  is  a 
doctor  in  Arkansas,  one  sister  in  Kansas,  and 
four  sisters  in  Montana. 


JAMES  S.  SMART.— Among  the  multitude  of 
working  men  and  women  which  foreign  coun- 
tries have  contributed  so  freely  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  country,  no  class  is  more 
thrifty  or  more  generally  useful  than  the  hardy 
Welshmen  who  have  come  over  in  goodly  num- 
bers. Inured  to  toil  and  self-denial  at  home, 
they  come  in  good  form  to  grapple  with  the  con- 
ditions that  obtain  in  a  new  country,  and  they 
meet  them  with  courage,  resolution  and  masterful 
industry.  High  en  the  list  of  this  class  must  be 
placed  the  name  oi  James  S.  Smart,  late  of  Willow 
creek,  but  now  a  resident  of  Bozeman.  He  was 
born  in  southern  Wales  August  3,  1833.  His  par- 
ents were  WilHam  and  Ellen  (Carnes)  Smart,  also 
natives  of  the  same  region,  and  belonging  to  fam- 
ilies who  had  lived  there  for  generations.  The 
Smarts  were  engaged  in  mining  almost  from  time 
immemorial,  but  with  a  forecast  that  was  pruden- 
tial as  well  as  needful,  were  ever  on  the  lookout 
for  opportunity  to  better  their  condition.  With 
this  view  William  Smart,  the  father  of  our  sub- 
ject, came  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  while  he  was  yet  a  single  man, 
and  spent  six  years  looking  about  and  experi- 
menting in  various  ways  and  places,  visiting  Mex- 
ico and  South  America,  part  of  the  time  in  the 
employ  of  the  British  government.  He  returned 
to  Wales  and  married,  remaining  at  home  until 
1843,  when  he  came  again  to  America,  leaving 
his  family  behind,  as  they  were  unwilling  to  cross 
the  ocean.  After  a  year  in  this  country  he  went 
back  to  stay  and  did  remain  in  his  native  land 
during  the  residue  of  his  life.  His .  son  James, 
with  whom  we  are  more  immediately  concerned, 
received  a  limited  education  in  Wales,  and  early 
in  life  went  to  work  at  the  family  occupation  of 
mining;  but  after  a  short  service  at  this  was  ap- 
prenticed, at  the   age  of  fourteen,  to  the  boiler- 


maker's  trade,  at  which  he  spent  the  full  term  of 
iive  years,  emigrating  at  its  conclusion  to  the 
United  States  and  settling  in  Pennsylvania.  After 
a  year  in  that  state  he  went  to  Virginia  and  assisted 
for  six  or  seven  years  in  operating  some  of 
the  infant  mines  of  that  great  commonwealth. 
I'"rom  there  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  in  the 
s])ring  of  1863  came  overland  to  Montana  by  way 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  left  his  family  until 
he  could  establish  himself  comfortably  in  the  min- 
ing districts  of  his  new  home.  He  located  first 
at  A'irginia  City,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  hopes 
and  fears  and  relentless  toil  of  a  miner's  lot  for 
two  years  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  although 
working  for  wages.  He  then  returned  to  Salt 
Lake,  bought  cattle  and  removed  them  and  his 
family  to  Idaho.  There  he  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  for  the  next  two  years  at  the  end  of 
which  he  returned  to  Montana,  locating  at  Lin- 
coln gulch  and  carrying  on  for  two  years  more 
a  profitable  dairy  business.  By  this  time  he  was 
])repared  both  in  disposition  and  means  to  lo- 
cate himself  permanently  on  a  farm,  which  he 
did  at  an  eligible  site  on  Willow  creek,  where 
he  remained  until  1901,  when  poor  health  induced 
him  to  sell  out  and  move  to  Independence,  Mo., 
for  a  more  retired  life,  where  he  died  January  2, 
1902.  Mr.  Smart  was  married  in  November,  1857, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Davis,  a  native  of  Wales, 
(laughter  of  Evan  Davis,  who  emigrated  from  his 
native  country  and  settled  in  Ohio  and  some  years 
later  removed  to  Kentucky,  where  he  died.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smart  were  the  parents  of  one  child 
who  died  in  infancy.  Their  removal  from  Willow 
creek  was  deeply  regretted  by  the  whole  com- 
munity by  whom  they  were  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  and  the  news  of  his  recent  demise  will  be 
sincerely  mourned  by  his  numerous  friends  in 
Montana. 


CHARLES  A.  SMITH.— Among  those  winning 
a  due  measure  of  success  in  connection  with 
farming  and  stockgrowing  in  Park  county,  is  Mr. 
Smith,  who  is  one  of  the  wellknown  and  highly  es- 
teemed ranchmen  in  the  vicinity  of  Fridley,  which 
is  his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Smith  was  born  in 
Fulton  county.  111.,  on  August  25,  1859,  the  son 
of  Henry  and  Jane  (Merrill)  Smith,  natives  of 
Ohio  and  Illinois.  The  father  had  removed  from 
Ohio  to  Illinois  when  a  young  man,  where  he 
encao-ed  in  farming.     In    18^8  he  was  united  in 
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marriage  to  Miss  Jane  Merrill.  The}-  were  the 
parents  of  two  children,  Charles  A.  and  Isabel, 
the  wife  of  John  Moore,  of  Clinton,  Mont.  The 
mother  passed  away  in  1864.  The  father  consum- 
mated a  second  marriage,  the  bride's  name  being 
Miss  Lucy  Kidd.  They  have  nine  children.  In 
1897  the  father  came  to  Alontana  and  now  resides 
on  a  ranch  adjoining  his  son,  Chas.  A.  Smith. 

Educated  in  Illinois,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
in  the  public  schools,  Charles  A.  Smith  assisted  his 
father  on  the  farm  until  1878,  when  he  came  to 
Missouri,  locating  in  Caldwell  county,  where  he 
followed  agriculture  until  the  spring  of  1885,  the 
year  of  his  arrival  in  Montana.  He  located  in  the 
Yellowstone  valley,  and  a  year  later  filed  a  pre- 
emption claim,  to  which  he  has  added  a  tree 
claim,  their  acreage  constituting  his  present  ranch. 
He  here  began  operations  by  raising  horses,  but 
eventually  disposed  of  this  stock,  changing  to  cat- 
tlegrowing,  later  leasing  a  large  band  of  sheep 
and  he  has  since  raised  both  lines  of  stock,  keep- 
ing from  seventy-five  to  lOO  head  of  cattle  and 
grazing  about  2,500  sheep.  He  also  raises  large 
crops  of  hay,  the  annual  yield  being  from  300  to 
400  tons. 

Mr.  Smith  is  progressive  in  his  methods  and  is 
highly  respected  by  all  who  know  him.  He  gives 
his  support  to  the  Republican  party,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  gave  effective  service  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees.  Fraternally  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 
and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  On  No- 
vember II,  1880,  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Angefme  Karnes,  born  in  Defiance  county, 
Ohio,  and  one  of  the  six  children  of  Alfred  F. 
and  Mary  J.  (Spencer)  Karnes,  likewise  natives  of 
the  Buckeye  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  five 
children,  Albert,  a  student  in  the  State  University 
at  Bozeman,  Walter,  William,  Ray  and  Edith.  In 
order  to  afford  the  best  possible  education  to  his 
children,  Mr.  Smith  employs  a  private  tutor  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  The  family  home  is  an 
attractive  one  and  a  center  of  refined  hospitality. 


CHARLES  A.  SMITH.— The  career  of  Mr. 
Smith  has  been  a  varied  and  interesting  one 
and  has  now  reached  a  culmination  in  a  success 
that  is  distinctly  worthy  the  name.  He  was  in- 
timately concerned  in  the  life  on  the  frontier  in  the 
early   days   when    Montana   was   still   in   practical 


isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  settler  where  is  now  the 
thriving  village  of  Harlem,  Choteau  county,  has 
been  prominent  in  the  state's  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  is  now  president  of  the  Harlem  Mer- 
cantile Company,  whose  business  is  of  extended 
scope.  He  is  thus  assuredly  entitled  to  classifi- 
cation among  the  progressive  and  representative 
men  of  our  great  commonwealth.  He  was  born 
in  Xenia,  Greene  county,  Ohio,  on  May  15,  1855. 
His  father,  Adam  L.  Smith,  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
land, born  in  the  famous  old  city  of  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  reared  and  educated  until  his  emi- 
gration to  America  when  he  was  nineteen  years  of 
age.  He  located  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  thus  becoming 
a  pioneer  of  the  Buckeye  state,  then  considered 
a  portion  of  the  "far  west."'  Here  he  was  engaged 
in  merchandising  for  a  number  of  years,  and  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  he  served  o;ie  year  in  an  Ohio 
regiment.  He  then  returned  to  his  home  and  en- 
gaged in  contracting  and  building,  in  which  he  was 
very  successful.  He  took  an  important  part  in 
public  affairs,  being  held  in  the  highest  esteem, 
and  during  the  long  years  of  his  residence  in 
Greene  county  he  served  in  nearly  every  office 
of  public  trust  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the 
city  and  county.  He  died  at  Xenia  in  1896,  in 
the  fullness  of  years  and  well  earned  honors.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Sarah  Gano,  was 
born  in  1829,  of  sturdy  Pennsylvania  Dutch  stock, 
and  she  continued  to  make  her  home  at  Xenia  until 
at  a  venerable  age  she  was  called  to  those  ac- 
tivities that  know  no  weariness,  her  death  occur- 
ring on  December  22,  1900. 

Charles  A.  Smith  attended  the  public  schools  of 
his  native  town  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
twelve,  when  he  found  employment  on  a  neigh- 
boring farm,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years. 
In  1875  he  started  for  the  Black  Hills,  where  the 
gold  excitement  was  at  its  height,  but  was  de- 
flected from  that  region  on  account  of  the  hostil- 
ity of  the  Indians,  and  came  through  to  the  old 
city  of  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  where  he  engaged  in 
chopping  wood  during  the  winter.  The  follow- 
ing spring  he  drove  a  six-mule  team  in  the  United 
States  service  in  connection  with  the  Custer  ex- 
pedition, and,  upon  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tongue  river  in  the  fall  of  1876,  assisted  in  the 
building  of  the  cantonment.  Thereafter  he  con- 
tinued as  government  teamster  with  Gen.  Miles, 
and  he  was  one  of  a  party,  consisting  of  Matthew 
Carroll,  L.  M.  Black,  Maj.  Pease  and  others,  who 
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founded  the  old  town  of  Miles  City  on  the  Yel- 
lowstone river,  the  present  location  being  adopted 
some  time  later.  From  1877  until  1881  Mr.  Smith 
was  in  the  government  pack  train  service,  in  which 
connection  he  went  from  Fort  Keogh  to  Fort  As- 
sinnaboine  in  1879,  where  he  was  located  during 
the  construction  of  the  governement  post  build- 
ings. In  the  spring  of  1881,  in  company  with 
Robert  Main,  he  went  to  Rocky  Point  on  the 
Missouri  river,  where  they  established  a  traders' 
store  which  they  conducted  until  1884.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  occurred  the  stampede  of  gold 
seekers  to  Alder  gulch  in  the  Little  Rockies,  and 
Mr.  Smith  joined  in  the  rush  to  the  new  diggings, 
and  tliere  he  remained  one  year.  In  the  fall  of 
1885  he  entered  the  employ  of  Thomas  O'Hanlon, 
post  trader  at  Fort  Belknap,  and  there  he  re- 
mained until  the  fall  of  1888. 

In  the  following  spring  he  went  to  St.  Paul's 
mission  on  the  Belknap  Indian  reservation,  and 
the  ensuing  autumn  he  located  on  the  site  of  the 
village  of  Harlem,  in  Choteau  county,  where 
he  opened  a  store  in  a  tent,  being  the  first 
settler  in  the  town.  He  there  continued  in 
business  until  1895,  when  he  returned  to  Fort 
Belknap,  where  he  became  post  trader  and  there 
remained  until  January,  1901.  In  the  meantime, 
in  1898,  he  had  effected  the  organization  of  the 
Harlem  Mercantile  Company,  and  within  the  same 
>'ear  a  large  brick  store  was  erected  in  the  village 
in  which  a  large  and  select  stock  of  general  mer- 
chandise was  installed.  The  business  has  since 
been  successfully  continued  and  its  trade  extends 
over  the  wide  radius  of  country  normally  tributary 
to  the  village.  The  ofificers  of  the  company  are 
as  follows:  C.  A.  Smith,  president;  R.  F.  Mur- 
ray, vice-president,  and  J.  C.  Elder,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  Since  leaving  Fort  Belknap  Mr.  Smith 
has  maintained  his  residence  in  Harlem,  and  is 
actively  'associated  with  the  mercantile  company. 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  a  prominent  worker  in  the 
local  ranks  of  the  Democratic  party,  of  whose  cause 
he  has  ever  been  a  loyal  and  ardent  supporter. 
In  the  fall  of  1896  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  of  Choteau 
county  and  gave  most  efficient  service  for  four 
years.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Great  Falls 
Lodge  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  the  lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  at  Havre. 
In  the  city  of  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  on  September 
10,  1892,  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Hannah  Olson,  a  native  of  Sweden,  where 


she  was  born  in  1872,  and  they  have  three  chil- 
dren. Hazel,  born  on  Septeml)er  4,  1893,  Es- 
tella,  born  August  23,  1895,  and  Charles  A.,  Jr., 
l)orn  January  11,  1897. 


HARRY  L.  SMITH.— Coming  to  Montana 
as  a  child  in  the  early  pioneer  days, 
and  now  one  of  the  progressive  farmers  and 
dairymen  of  Gallatin  county,  Mr.  Smith  was 
born  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  January  13,  1861, 
the  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  S.  (Oliver)  Smith, 
the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the  lat- 
ter of  Missouri.  His  father  enlisted  in  the  Con- 
federate army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  but 
his  enlistment  was  not  of  his  own  choosing.  He  had 
gone  out  skirmishing  and  upon  his  return  declared 
he  had  seen  enough  of  war  and  to  avoid  further 
trouble  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  "Union." 
But  this  did  not  end  it.  He  was  persecuted  and 
finally  thrown  into  prison  by  William  Penick.  then 
holding  a  position  of  authority  with  the  LTnion 
forces  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Smith  had  formerly 
been  employed  by  Penick,  but  that  did  not  prevent 
his  being  sent  to  Alton  prison.  Smith,  however, 
hid  in  the  pilot  house  of  the  boat  in  which  he  was 
being  taken  to  prison,  and  when  the  ferry  returned 
to  St.  Louis  escaped  on  it.  For  a  week  he  lay  in 
hiding  between  St.  Joseph  and  New  Orleans  and 
had  many  escapes  from  capture.  Finally  he  re- 
solved to  join  the  cause  which  held  his  sympathies 
and  entered  the  Confederate  service,  in  which  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  at  the  battle  of  Helena,  Ark., 
July  4,  1863,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
The  Inland  Monthly  Magazine,  of  St.  Louis,  in  its 
January,  1874,  number,  gives  a  graphic  account  of 
his  death.  He  was  quartermaster,  with  rank  of 
major,  under  Gen.  Marmaduke,  but  stipulated  that 
this  position  should  not  prevent  him  from  fighting, 
and  accordingly  he  was  with  the  advance  whenever 
battle  was  threatened.  On  one  occasion,  Gen.  Mar- 
maduke, pursued  by  a  superior  force,  and  a  great 
danger  of  capture  at  the  St.  Francis  river,  then  in 
flood,  sent  Maj.  Smith  with  100  men  to  provide  for 
crossing.  The  only  tools  at  hand  were  a  few  axes, 
but  by  hard  work  Maj.  Smith  made  a  raft  of  big 
logs  which  he  swung  into  position  by  night,  and  se- 
cured with  grape  vines,  so  that  the  army  crossed 
without  loss  of  man,  horse  or  wagon. 

Knowing  for  some  weeks  that   an  attack  was 
to   be  made   upon   Helena,   Alaj.   Smith  had  con- 
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viction  that  he  should  then  be  killed.  He  arranged 
his  personal  affairs  in  that  belief,  wrote  an  af- 
fectionate farewell  to  his  wife,  gave  instructions 
for  the  education  of  his  child,  and  when  the  sum- 
mons came  which  meant  to  him  inevitable  death,  he 
cheerfully  obeyed.  On  a  hill  crest  swept  by  sharp- 
shooters he  had  rallied  volunteers  to  man  a  gun 
when  Gen.  Marmaduke  rode  by,  to  whom  Smith 
jestingly  showed  a  bullet  hole  in  his  hat.  The 
General  sharply  ordered  him  away  from  such  des- 
perate exposure.  Smith  pleaded  "One  more  shot, 
General,  one  more  shot."  "Mind,  Bob,  only  one," 
said  the  General,  and  rode  on.  But  with  that  last 
shot  the  fighting  quartermaster  fell,  one  ball 
through  his  shoulder,  another  through  his  heart. 
After  the  close  of  the  war  Mrs.  Smith  remained 
in  Missouri  and  Kansas  until  1869,  when  she  ac- 
companied her  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Achilles  Lamme, 
to  Gallatin  county,  Mont.  Specific  reference  to 
the  family  is  made  in  the  sketch  of  Edwin  B. 
Lamme,  on  another  page  of  this  work.  Mrs. 
Smith  and  her  child  remained  on  Dr.  Lamme's 
ranch  a  few  months,  and  then  removed  to  Boze- 
man,  where,  on  October  16,  1870,  she  was  mar- 
ried to  John  S.  Mendenhall,  then  engaged  in 
merchandising  with  Dr.  A.  Lamme  and  his  step- 
son, John  L.  Harlowe,  under  the  firm  name  of 
A.  Lamme  &  Co.,  one  of  the  influential  citizens 
of  Gallatin  county.  His  death  occurred  in  Boze- 
man,  February  i,  1896. 

To  the  public  schools  of  Bozeman  and  a  three- 
months  business  course  in  Helena  Harry  L.  Smith 
is  indebted  for  his  education,  and  after  leaving 
schooj  was  given  a  position  in  the  store  of  his 
stepfather,  which  he  held  until  the  death  of  that 
gentleman,  who  had  shown  Harry  a  truly  paternal 
care.  While  thus  employed  Mr.  Smith  made  small 
investments  in  Hve  stock,  and  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Mendenhall,  ill  health,  which  had  greatly  im- 
paired and  at  last  destroyed  his  hearing,  thus  ren- 
dered him  unfit  for  commercial  Hfe,  turned  his  at- 
tention to  agriculture  and  stockraising.  He  first  oc- 
cupied a  portion  of  his  present  ranch,  and  in  1893 
purchased  160  acres,  and  now  has  an  estate  of  240 
acres,  practically  all  of  which  he  has  redeemed 
from  a  wild  condition  and  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  It  is  located  one  mile  northwest 
of  Bozeman,  where  his  mother  makes  her  home. 
The  entire  tract  is  under  effective  irrigation,  and 
the  principal  crops  raised  are  grain  and  clover  hay, 
the  annual  yields  being  large.  Mr.  Smith  also  con- 
ducts   a    very    profitable    dairy    business,    having 


about  thirty  fine  milch  cows,  principally  Jerseys. 
His  ranch  is  equipped  with  the  best  of  modern  im- 
provements, including  a  fine  two-story  residence, 
which  he  recently  erected.  It  is  one  of  the  attract- 
ive homes  of  this  signally  favored  section  of  the 
state. 

Mr.  Smith  has  passed  nearly  all  his  life  in  this 
county,  and  to  him  is  given  the  fullest  confidence 
and  respect  of  those  who  have  been  familiar  with 
his  career  or  met  him  in  business  or  social  rela- 
tions. His  political  proclivities  lead  him  to  ren- 
der a  stanch  support  to  the  Prohibition  party,  and 
he  shows  vital  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the 
welfare  of  the  county  and  state.  On  October  17, 
1894,  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Sword,  who  was  born  in  Mahoningtown,  Pa.  She 
died  a  few  months  after  her  marriage. 


TAMES  H.  SMITH.— Back  to  that  cradle  of 
J  much  of  our  national  history,  the  Old  Domin- 
ion state,  we  must  return  in  tracing  the  gen- 
ealogy of  Mr.  Smith,  since  many  generations  of 
the  family  have  there  maintained  their  home, 
where  the  original  American  ancestors  located  in 
early  Colonial  days,  coming  from  Germany.  Mr. 
Smith  was  born  in  Loudoun  county,  Va.,  on  April 
16,  1847,  the  son  of  William  and  Caroline  (Wen- 
ner)  Smith,  natives  of  the  same  county,  as  was 
also  Jacob  Smith,  the  grandfather.  The  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Smith,  William  Wenner,  born 
in  Loudoun  county,  was  an  active  participant  in 
the  war  of  1812.  His  father  was  a  Hessian  soldier 
who  came  to  this  country  during  the  Revolution. 
William  and  Caroline  Smith  were  parents  of  five 
sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  James  H.  was 
the  second. 

James  H.  Smith  was  educated  in  Virginia  as  a 
student  in  private  schools,  remaining  on  the  pa- 
ternal plantation  until  his  eighteenth  year,  when 
he  went  to  Maryland  and  learned  the  blacksmith 
trade.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  re- 
turned to  Virginia  for  a  year,  was  thereafter  one 
year  in  northern  Indiana  and  then  he  went  to 
Missouri,  where  he  also  stayed  one  year  and  then 
started  for  Montana,  coming  to  Corinne,  Utah, 
and  thence  by  what  he  calls  "lightning  nuile  con- 
veyance," to  Virginia  City,  where  he  arrived  on 
April  28,  1873,  having  had  comparatively  a  pleas- 
ant trip.  For  a  few  months  he  engaged  in  mining 
in  Alder  gulch,  whence  he  went  to  Laurin,  where 
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lie  worked  at  his  trade  until  1887,  conducting  a 
shop  of  his  own  and  meeting  with  fair  success. 
In  1887  Mr.  Smith  purchased  land  in  Paradise  val- 
ley, where  he  now  has  a  ranch  of  480  acres,  well 
improved  and  located  twelve  miles  south  of  Living- 
ston, which  is  his  postofifice  address.  He  has  been 
successfully  engaged  in  the  raising  of  cattle  and 
horses,  making  a  specialty  of  shorthorn  cattle, 
while  in  horses  he  has  raised  some  fine  Normans, 
for  which  he  has  received  large  prices.  Politically 
he  gives  support  to  the  Republican  party  and  has 
not  been  an  aspirant  for  official  preferment,  though 
he  has  rendered  efificient  service  as  school  trustee, 
and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  representative  men 
of  this  section. 

On  January  18,  1876,  Mr.  Smith  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Stees,  born  in  Mount 
Carmel,  Wabash  county.  111.,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Rebecca  (Sipe)  Stees,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  parents  of  four  daughters. 
Mr.  Stees  came  to  Montana  in  June,  1873,  locating 
in  Virginia  City,  where  his  daughter,  Mary  E., 
joined  him  in  August,  1875,  and  where  her  mar- 
riage occurred.  Shortly  after  this  the  father  re- 
moved to  Butte  where  he  resided  until  July  20, 
1899,  when  he  died.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent Odd  Fellows  in  the  state,  having  served  as 
grand  master  of  the  grand  lodge  and  being  the 
oldest  Odd  Fellow  at  his  death.  His  remains  laid 
in  state  in  the  Odd  Fellows  hall  at  Butte  before 
their  removal  to  Illinois  for  interment.  The 
mother  of  Mrs.  Smith  died  when  her  daughter  was 
but  thirteen  years  of  age.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith's 
three  children  are  Edna,  Harry  and  Maud,  who 
is  attending  the  university  at   Bozeman. 


JAMES  S.  SMITH  is  an  enterprising  and  suc- 
cessful miner  and  operator  in  mining  proper- 
ties, who  has  been  a  resident  of  Helena  since 
1893.  He  was  born  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio, 
October  18,  1845,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Martha 
(Kirkwood)  Smith,  natives  of  Belmont,  Ohio,  where 
the  father  was  engaged  in  the  flouring  mill  busi- 
ness. James  S.  Smith,  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
was  reared  at  Belmont,  attending  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town  iintil  his  seventeenth  year,  when, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion, 
he  enlisted,  in  November,  1861,  in  Company  H, 
Sixty-first  Oliio  Volunteer  Infantry,  under  Col. 
Sleigh.     Later  the  regiment  was  under  the  com- 


mand of  Col.  McGroarty.  The  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  the  department  of  the  Shenandoah,  un- 
der Gen.  Fremont,  and  went  to  New  creek,  W. 
Va.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, and  with  Gen.  Pope  in  his  campaign  from  the 
Rappahannock  to  Bull  Run.  Following  the  sec- 
ond battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  defense  of  that  city.  In  December, 
1862,  his  regiment  was  ordered  to  Fredericksburg 
to  support  Gen.  Burnside,  and  later  to  Chancel- 
lorsville,  thence  to  Gettysburg  and  back  into  Vir- 
ginia. The  regiment  was  then  assigned  to  Gen. 
Hooker's  command  and  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Cumberland  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  After  the 
battle  of  Lookout  Mountain  and  Missionary  Ridge, 
Mr.  Smith's  regiment  joined  in  the  column  sent 
to  the  relief  of  Gen.  Burnside  at  Knoxville  and, 
following  this  service,  returned  to  Chattanooga. 
After  re-enlisting  as  a  veteran  he  returned  home 
on  a  thirty-days  furlough,  his  first  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  rejoined  his  regiment,  then  with  the 
Twentieth  Corps  under  Gen.  Hooker,  at  Chat- 
tanooga. Commencing  May  8,  i8b4,  the  com- 
mand participated  in  the  Atlanta  campaign,  under 
Gen.  Sherman,  and  for  ninety  days  was  constantly 
under  fire,  the  first  engagement  being  at  Rock}-- 
face  Ridge,  followed  by  Resaca,  Kingston,  New 
Hope,  Dallas,  Lost  Mountain,  Kenesaw  and  Peach 
Tree  creek.  After  the  capitulation  of  Atlanta  he 
remained  at  that  city  until  Sherman  made  the 
historical  "March  to  the  Sea."  He  participated 
in  the  battle  of  BentonviUe,  and  following  the 
juncture  with  Gen.  Schofield's  corps  the  regiment 
started  after  Gen.  Joe  Johnston,  overtaking  his 
cavalry  at  Raleigh,  where  the  army  remained  dur- 
ing the  negotiations  at  Durham  station  for  the 
latter's  surrender.  The  line  of  march  was  then 
taken  up  for  Washington  City,  going  by  the  way 
of  Richmond,  Va.  Mr.  Smith  remained  in  Wash- 
ington until  after  the  grand  review  of  the  war 
veterans  and  with  his  regiment  went  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  to  await  orders,  it  appearing  that  the  United 
States  would  be  drawn  into  the  Mexican-Max- 
imillian  imbroglio  through  the  French  occu- 
pation under  Marshal  Bozaine.  But  word  having 
been  received  of  the  retirement  of  the  French 
troops,  and  that  the  Mexicans  were  able  to  cope 
with  Maximillian  themselves,  they  were  ordered 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  muster  out,  and  on  July  15 
Mr.  Smith  received  an  honorable  discharge,  hav- 
ing given  nearly  four  years  of  gallant,  patriotic 
service  to  his  country.     Out  of  loi   men  in  the 
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original  enlistment  of  his  compan)'  only  eleven 
remained  to  be  mustered  out. 

Following  Mr.  Smith's  service  in  the  army  he 
went  to  Smith's  Ferry,  in  the  heart  of  the  Penn- 
sjlvania  oil  regions,  where  he  engaged  in  buying 
and  selling  oil.  In  this  business  he  met  with  finan- 
cial reverses.  Having  decided  to  visit  Montana, 
then  in  the  full  flush  of  profitable  placer  mining, 
he  started  in  April,  1868,  for  the  Treasure  state, 
and  arrived  at  Fort  Benton  by  the  Missouri  river 
route,  in  June,  continuing  on  to  Georgetown,  be- 
ing in  the  employ  of  the  Pittsburg  &  Montana 
Gold  Mining  Company,  and  having  with  him  a 
quartz  mill.  This  machinery  was  freighted  to  its 
destination,  he  making  the  journey  by  coach.  Here 
he  remained  until  1870,  having  superseded  Gen. 
Ewing  as  general  manager.  In  1870  he  removed 
the  mill  to  Indian  creek,  Jefferson  county,  where 
he  operated  it  until  he  had  extracted  all  the  sur- 
face ore,  and  in  1874  he  removed  to  what  is  known 
as  the  Park  "Jaw-bone  Mine."  Mr.  Smith  then 
sold  out,  and  engaged  in  placer  mining  on  his  own 
account,  making  quartz  mining  a  side  issue.  Here 
he  continued  until  1893,  and  secured  possession 
of  the  Diamond  Hill  property.  This  he  sold  out 
to  Miller,  Cooney  &  Co.,  and  in  1895  went  into 
the  mercantile  business  at  Winston,  Broadwater 
county,  at  that  time  a  part  of  Jefferson  county. 
Mr.  Smith  is  still  a  heavy  holder  of  quartz  property 
which  he  is  leasing,  together  with  placer  ground 
on  Indian  creek.  From  1880  until  1890  he  was  en- 
gaged in  stockraising  in  addition  to  his  mining 
interests,  usually  wintering  from  100  to  200  head 
of  cattle. 

December  i,  1875,  Mr.  Smith  was  married  at 
Radersburg,  Mont.,  to  Miss  Catherine  Twombly, 
of  Denver,  Colo.,  a  daughter  of  George  Twombly. 
To  them  have  been  born  five  children,  namely: 
Delia  M.,  Benjamin  F.,  Martha  E.,  Grace  Kirk- 
wood  and  Edie  St.  Clair.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic ; 
personally  and  socially  he  is  greatly  esteemed 
for  his  high  character  and  superior  business  ability ; 
while  financially  he  has,  since  his  first  residence 
in  the  territory,  been  eminently  successful. 


ALBERT  KLEINSCHMIDT.— This  leading 
merchant  and  representative  business  man  of 
Alontana,  who  has  inspired  and  carried  out  many 
important  enterprises  for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  the  state,  and  has  been  connected  with 


extensive  mercantile,  mining  and  agricultural  inter- 
ests in  several  states,  was  born  in  Prussia,  in  July, 
1844,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  but  fourteen  years  old.  During  1858-60  he 
was  learning  the  tanner's  trade  at  Hermann,  Mo. 
He  then  entered  mercantile  life  with  a  large  dry 
goods  house  in  St.  Louis,  and  in  1861  he  went  into 
business  for  himself.  In  1865  he  went  from  Law- 
rence, Kan.,  in  charge  of  a  train  of  ten  teams  loaded 
with  goods  for  Albuquerque,  N.  j\l.,  and  in  1866 
loaded  a  train  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  for  Helena, 
Mont.,  where  he  arrived  late  in  the  year,  and 
started  in  business  with  partners  under  the  firm 
name  of  Wm.  H.  Weimar  &  Co.  This  firm  was 
succeeded  by  that  of  Kleinschmidt  &  Brother,  Mr. 
Kleinschmidt's  brother,  Reinhold  H.,  having  fol- 
lowed him  to  New  Mexico  and  later  to  Montana, 
where  he  joined  him  in  a  partnership  that  was  dis- 
solved in  1880,  Mr.  Albert  Kleinschmidt  with- 
drawing from  the  concern. 

Albert  Kleinschmidt  has  been  identified  in  a  lead- 
ing way  and  in  many  capacities  with  the  develop- 
ment and  upbuilding  of  the  far  west.  He  con- 
structed three  of  the  largest  canals  in  Montana, 
the  Florence,  the  Chestnut  and  the  Gallatin,  and 
was  the  originator  of  the  great  system  of  irrigation 
that  has  done  so  much  to  fertilize  and  fructify  the 
Yakima  valley  in  the  state  of  Washington.  He  has 
also  been  a  contractor  and  builder  of  houses  on  a 
large  scale.  A  number  of  the  best  and  most  im- 
posing buildings  in  several  Montana  cities  are  the 
products  of  his  skill  and  enterprise.  As  early  as 
1879  he  appreciated  the  wonderful  climate  and  ag- 
ricultural resources  of  southern  California,  and 
planted  in  that  favored  section  several  hundred 
acres  in  a  vineyard,  and  a  large  tract  in 
oranges  and  other  citrus  and  semi-tropical 
fruits.  To  all  of  his  enterprises  he  impart- 
ed his  own  indomitable  spirit,  giving  them 
vigor,  productive  vitality  and  rapidity  and 
firmness  of  growth.  Obdurate  conditions  have 
bent  to  his  will;  adverse  circumstances  have  yield- 
ed to  his  shrewdness  and  energy;  men  and  nature 
have  paid  tribute  to  his  commanding  ability.  In 
1885  he  purchased  for  himself  a  large  tract  of  cop- 
per-bearing mineral  ground  in  the  Seven  Devils 
district  of  Idaho.  Among  its  rich  veins  is  the  re- 
nowned and  phenomenal  copper  deposit  known  as 
the  old  Peacock  Copper  mine.  In  order  to  open 
up  this  district  he  constructed  a  steamboat  on 
Snake  river  near  Huntington,  Ore.,  which  made 
a  number  of  successful  trips,  connecting  with  the 
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Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company's  lines 
and  a  wagon  road  that  he  had  built  from  the  Pea- 
cock mine  to  Snake  river,  a  distance  of 
twenty-tw^o  miles  and  a  descent  of  7,503 
feet,  with  an  average  grade  of  seven  per 
cent.  These  mines  would  have  been  developed 
in  1889,  but,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Sacretan 
copper  trust  then  in  existence,  the  price  of  cop- 
per was  reduced  to  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
and  the  development  of  the  mines  was  deferred. 
The  district  is  now  yielding  impressive  proofs  of 
Mr.  Kleinschmidfs  knowledge  of  the  art  of  min- 
ing and  his  excellent  judgment  with  regard  to 
mineral-bearing  belts. 

Mr.  Kleinschmidt  is  yet  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  apparently  the  days  of  profitable  work  in 
store  for  him  are  many,  although  his  achieve- 
ments already  surpass  those  of  most  men.  He  has 
ever  been  energetic,  liberal  and  public-spirited, 
but  with  no  outward  show  or  demonstration.  He 
has  reared  and  educated  a  family  of  three  daugh- 
ters and  six  sons,  who  were  all  born  in  Helena, 
on  lot  No.  22  Jefferson  street,  where  he  has  re- 
sided with  his  family  since  June,  1869,  the  year  of 
his  marriage  with  Miss  Ellen  Harrison,  a  native 
of  Missouri,  who  still  abides  with  him.  To  the 
affairs  and  management  of  the  Helena  Hardware 
Company,  which  he  founded  in  1880,  and  already 
well  developed,  of  which  he  has  been  the  president 
from  its  organization,  A^fr.  Kleinschmidt  now  de- 
votes a  portion  of  his  time  and  attention  to  its 
furtlier  development.  It  is  the  oldest  corporation 
in  the  state  under  one  continuous  management, 
and  does  an  extensive  wholesale  and  retail  busi- 
ness. 

The  life  of  this  man  has  been  a  potent  force 
for  good  in  many  ways  and  many  places.  It  has 
set  in  motion  numerous  productive  enterprises 
whose  benefits  are  abundant  and  far-reaching. 
And  his  active  mind  is  still  evolving  means  and 
plans  of  improvements  for  the  communities  in 
which  he  is  interested,  with  as  much  sagacity  and 
fertility  as  he   exhibited   in   his   earlier  manhood. 


THOMAS  F.  SMITH.— The  descendant  of  a 
long  line  of  Irish  ancestry  who  were  always  ac- 
tive in  the  service  of  the  state  in  times  of  war  and 
diligent  and  skillful  in  the  arts  of  peace,  Thomas  F. 
Smith,  of  Three  Forks,  aptly  illustrates  in  the  vigor 
and  success  of  his  business  career  and  the  graces 


of  his  personality  the  best  traditions  of  the  family 
and  the  most  admirable  traits  of  good  American 
citizenship.  He  was  born  at  Boulder,  Jefferson 
county,  Mont.,  September  22,  1867.  His  father, 
John  Smith,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  his 
mother,  Annie  Smith,  also  of  Irish  parentage, 
was  born  in  midocean  while  her  parents  were  en 
route  to  America.  Philip  Smith,  the  grandfather 
of  our  subject,  came  to  the  United  States  as  a 
young  man,  and  after  spending  some  years  in 
Wisconsin  removed  to  Colorado,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1864.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, traveling  the  entire  distance  without  trouble 
with  the  Indians  or  other  incident  worthy  of  note. 
He  rested  for  a  short  time  at  Virginia  City  and 
then  located  permanently  at  Boulder,  where  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  parents  of  our  sub- 
ject were  married  at  Alder  gulch,  and  soon  after 
took  a  trip  to  Salmon  river ;  but  in  1866  they  re- 
turned to  Boulder,  located  in  that  neighborhood 
and  engaged  in  stockraising  and  farming. 

Mr.  Smith  was  educated  in  the  schools  of 
Boulder,  supplementing  his  training  there  by  a 
course  in  the  Business  College  at  Helena.  He  then 
took  up  mining  as  an  occupation  and  spent  five 
or  six  years  at  it  and  prospecting,  but  with  such 
indifferent  success  that  he  returned  to  stockrais- 
ing ;  and  his  father  dying  soon  after,  he  took  charge 
of  the  homestead  for  the  next  three  years.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  went  into  the  employ  of  the 
Empire  Cattle  Company  as  a  buyer.  The  head 
office  of  the  company  is  at  Helena  and  its  prin- 
cipal seat  of  operations  at  Chinook,  but  Mr.  Smith 
makes  his  headquarters  at  Three  Forks,  from 
which  he  has  easy  access  to  all  parts  of  the  state 
into  which  his  business  takes  him.  The  company 
operates  on  a  scale  of  considerable  magnitude, 
handling  about  2,000  head  of  cattle  a  year,  and 
keeping  for  their  use  large  tracts  of  grazing  ground 
on  Milk  river,  four  miles  from  Chinook. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  January  3,  1893,  to' 
Miss  Katie  B.  Ryan,  of  Boulder,  a  daughter  of 
Edward  Ryan,  of  that  town,  whose  record  is  fully 
set  forth  on  another  page  of  this  volume.  Their 
children  are  Lawrence  W.,  Thomas  F.,  George  W. 
and  Clarence,  all  young,  but  adding  to  the  interest 
and  attractiveness  of  their  pleasant  home,  which 
is  a  hospitable  resort  for  their  many  friends.  Mr. 
Smith  has  four  sections  of  government  land  leased 
near  Three  Forks,  which  he  uses  for  pasturage  and 
producing  hay  for  the  company's  cattle,  of  which 
he    feeds   a    great    number.      He    cuts   about    150 
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tons  of  excellent  hay  each  year  from  this  land. 
He  is  a  progressive  and  energetic  man  in  his  busi- 
ness, letting  no  chance  escape  him  to  push  it  to 
the  best  conclusion,  and  using  superior  Judgment 
in  all  its  phases.  He  enjoys  in  a  high  degree  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  employers,  and  in 
the  communities  in  which  he  operates  most  largely 
is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  people  generally. 
Socially  he  is  obliging,  entertaining  and  com- 
panionable, and  has  a  warm  place  in  the  hearts  of 
his  numerous  friends. 


C^  EORGE  T.  SPARRELL,  one  of  the  enterpris- 
J  ing  and  representative  agriculturists  of  Madi- 
son county,  is  thoroughly  a  man  of  the  west,  im- 
bued with  its  spirit  through  long  association  with 
its  productive  activities.  He  was  born  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  on  April  21,  1855,  the  son  of  G. 
H.  and  Augusta  (Peggott)  Sparrell,  both  of  whom 
were  born  in  Massachusetts,  and  his  father  a 
carpenter  and  builder.  In  1861  the  family  re- 
moved to  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  shortly  afterward  to 
Utah,  where  was  their  home  until  1865,  the  father 
having  come  to  Montana  in  June,  1864,  and  return- 
ing to  Utah  for  his  family.  They  came  back  with 
him  to  Virginia  City,  which  was  their  home  for 
several  years,  the  father  working  diligently  at 
his  trade,  in  which  he  was  successful.  Later  they 
removed  to  Ruby  valley,  where  with  his  carpenter 
work  Mr.  Sparrell  engaged  in  farming.  Two  sons 
and  two  daughters  enlivened  their  home. 

George  T.  Sparrell  remained  at  the  parental 
home  until  1871,  when,  visiting  Silver  Star  and 
later  Deer  Lodge,  he  engaged  in  ranching  on 
Spring  creek  in  1872,  after  which  he  removed  to 
Willow  creek,  now  Pony,  and  with  his  father, 
rented  a  ranch,  putting  in  one  crop  only.  George 
here  assisted  in  rounding  up  stray  horses  and  the 
funds  from  their  sale  were  devoted  to  maintaining 
a  public  school  in  his  neighborhood.  He  attended 
this  school  in  the  winter,  duly  profiting  thereby. 
In  the  spring  he  engaged  in  butchering  at  Sil- 
ver Star,  continuing  here  for  three  years,  then 
returned  to  Pony,  and  was  employed  in  the  Red 
Bluff  mine  for  six  months,  again  returning  to 
Pony  and  thereafter  passing  seven  years  in  the 
employ  of  J.  H.  Mallory  in  the  mines. 

In  1878  he  went  to  the  Cook  ranch  on  Willow 
creek,  where  he  raised  one  crop,  and  went  to  South 
Boulder,  where  he  passed  the  winter,   and  then 


purchased  the  S.  D.  Bollinger  ranch,  on  which  he 
has  since  maintained  his  home,  successfully  en- 
gaged in  general  farming  and  cattleraising,  his 
efiforts  having  been  well  directed  and  attended  with 
marked  success.  He  has  recently  erected  a  com- 
modious and  attractive  two-story  brick  residence, 
one  of  the  fine  homes  of  the  county.  Mr.  Spar- 
rell gives  his  support  to  the  Republican  party,  and 
though  not  an  aspirant  for  office,  he  has  been  given 
a  distinct  testimony  of  the  confidence  and  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  community,  having 
served  for  nine  years  as  road  supervisor  and  for 
two  years  as  school  trustee.  In  1879  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Florence  Sacry,  the 
daughter  of  J.  W.  Sacry,  and  a  native  of  California. 
They  have  four  children,  Albert  M.,  Ella  Leone 
and  Roy  and  Hazel,  twins. 


THOMAS  S.  SMITH.— One  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive, studious  and  thrifty  of  those  who 
follow  the  vocation  of  the  old  patriarchs  in  Mon- 
tana is  Thomas  S.  Smith,  whose  farm  in  the  Bit- 
ter Root  valley,  near  Carlton  postoffice,  is  a  model 
of  neatness  and  taste,  of  skillful  management  and 
intelligent  husbandry,  of  wise  application  of  ad- 
vanced ideas  and  generous  appreciation  of  na- 
ture's responsive  bounty.  He  was  born  on  Christ- 
mas day,  1846,  at  Booneville,  Mo.  His  parents 
were  Charles  H.  and  Mary  Smith,  the  former  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  latter  of  Scotland. 
Of  their  eight  children  Thomas  was  the  seventh. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  in  his  native  state 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  impelled 
by  a  patriotic  devotion  to  his  section  of  the  coun- 
try, he  enlisted  in  a  company  of  Missouri  volun- 
teers for  service  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  saw 
three  years  of  arduous  and  exacting  service  in 
the  cause  he  espoused.  After  the  war  was  over, 
seeking  his  fortune  where  he  deemed  the  oppor- 
tunities best  and  most  suited  to  his  taste,  he  came 
to  Montana  in  1866,  locating  at  Emmettsburg, 
where  he  secured  a  clerkship  in  a  store  at  which 
he  continued  for  fifteen  years.  He  then  carried 
on  the  grocery  business  on  his  own  account  at 
Philipsburg  with  gratifying  success  for  ten  years, 
part  of  the  time  conducting  also  a  ranch  he  had 
purchased  six  miles  south  of  the  town. 

After  retiring  from  trade  Mr.  Smith  devoted 
his  time  exclusively  to  his  ranch  for  three  years 
and  then  came  to  the   Bitter  Root  country  and 
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bought  the  farm  of  160  acres  on  which  he  now 
reside*,  located  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Carl- 
ton, in  Missoula  county.  He  at  once  planted 
3,000  fruit  trees  as  the  nucleus  of  a  future  or- 
chard, which  are  now  rewarding  the  intelligent 
care  he  has  bestowed  on  them  with  annual  yields 
of  fine  fruit  in  large  quantities,  enabling  him  to 
make  extensive  shipments,  especially  of  apples, 
to  Montana  markets,  where  his  output  has  a  high 
rank.  Mr.  Smith  was  married  in  November,  1895, 
to  Miss  Verda  Horning,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Eliza  Horning,  of  Carlton,  where  the  nuptials 
were  solemnized.  They  have  two  children,  Thomas 
Sloan,  aged  five,  and  Millie,  aged  three.  In  politics 
Mr.  Smith  is  a  Democrat,  but  not  an  active  parti- 
san. He  has  never  taken  much  interest  in  the  fra- 
ternal orders,  his  family,  his  farm  and  his  other 
business  furnishing  abundant  occupation  for  both 
mind  and  body.  He  does,  however,  have  great 
pleasure  in  the  social  relations  of  life,  and  delights 
in  the  visits  and  companionship  of  his  friends,  of 
whom  he  has  a  large  number. 


DATUS  E.  SPERRY.— That  "Fate  hates  the 
slow  and  loves  the  bold,"  has  been  often  said 
in  many  forms  and  many  times  proven  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  A  shining  example  of  the  suc- 
cessful bold  is  found  in  the  career  of  Datus  E. 
Sperry,  who  was  born  in  Otsego  county,  N.  Y., 
January  15,  1842,  the  son  of  Henry  D.  and  Caro- 
line Sperry,  the  former  a  native  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  latter  of  Connecticut,  who  accompanied 
their  parents  to  New  York  while  yet  in  childhood. 
In  1868  Henry  D.  and  his  wife  removed  to  School- 
craft county,  Mich.,  and  there  the  father  worked 
at  his  trade  as  a  carpenter  for  a  number  of  years 
and  then  turned  his  attention  to  farming,  being 
successful  in  both  occupations.  He  was  a  Whig 
in  politics;  both  parents  attended  the  Methodist 
church.  His  services  to  the  community  were 
valued,  and  were  well  exhibited  in  the  office  of 
township  assessor,  to  which  he  was  elected  for 
several  successive  terms.  The  family  consisted 
of  seven  children,  of  whom  six  are  still  living, 
namely :  Amanda  A.,  Datus  E.  (our  subject),  Mary 
A.  R.,  Emily  J.  B.,  Francis  B.  and  Charles  B. ; 
another  son.  Miles,  is  deceased.  Mr.  Sperry,  our 
immediate  subject  received  a  limited  education, 
being  obliged  to  assist  his  parents  on  the  farm 
when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old.     He  remained 


with  ihem  until  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
and  then  hired  out  as  a  farm  hand  until  1872, 
when  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  in  Seven- 
mile  gulch,  near  Helena.  Having  purchased  some 
land  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Miles,  he  be- 
gan the  life  of  a  ranchman  and  engaging  in  raising 
good  crops  of  grain  and  hay  and  large  numbers 
of  cattle  and  horses.  The  success  of  the  brothers 
in  this  venture  was  good,  and  they  continued  oper- 
ations until  1884,  when  they  dissolved  partnership 
by  mutual  consent.  Miles  taking  the  ranch  as  his 
part  of  the  property  and  Datus  taking  the  stock. 
In  1885  our  subject  removed  to  the  ranch  he 
now  occupies,  which  consists  of  a  homestead  claim 
of  160  acres  located  twenty-four  miles  northeast 
of  Helena.  On  this  he  raises  abundant  crops  of 
hay,  grain  and  vegetables,  and  conducts  a  dairy 
business  which  proves  to  be  very  profitable. 

In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He  finds  the 
conditions  of  life  in  Montana  much  to  his  taste, 
furnishing  opportunity  for  enterprise,  rewarding 
diligence  and  thrift,  and  offering  health  and  com- 
fort to  those  who  seek  them  with  judgment  and 
energy.  Mr.  Sperry  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Miss  Rachel  Schroeder  June  24,  1879.  She  is  a 
native  of  Germany  and  daughter  of  Godfrey  and 
Dorothy  Schroeder,  who  emigrated  from  their  na- 
tive land  and  settled  in  Michigan,  where  the  father 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a  cooper  and  prospered. 
They  were  members  of  the  Lutheran  church  and 
in  politics  the  father  supported  the  RepubHcan 
party.  Their  family  consisted  of  two  children, 
Ameha  and  Rachel,  both  of  whom  survive  the 
parents,  who  died  some  years  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sperry  have  five  children,  namely:  Carrie  A., 
Bertha  L.,  Arthur  D.,  Fannie  E.  and  Walter  S. 


LOUIS  SPONHEIM,  the  present  efficient  and 
courteous  postmaster  of  Basin,  Jefferson 
county,  was  born  in  Norway,  on  December  5,  1863, 
the  son  of  John  and  Anna  (Olson)  Sponheim.  The 
father  followed  agricultural  pursuits,  to  which  he 
also  added  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith.  On  the 
rough  Norwegian  farm  Louis  had  his  first  ex- 
perience of  labor  and  acquired  a  limited  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
years,  in  1879,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
never  staying  his  progress  until  he  reached  Iowa. 
Here  he  added  to  the  rudimentary  education  he 
had    received    bv    three    vears    attendance    in    the 
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schools,  and  in  1882  he  engaged  in  farming  in 
Minnesota.  He  later  became  an  office  clerk  in 
the  flour  and  feed  store  of  Williams  &  Lawrence, 
at  Alinneapolis,  where  he  remained  two  years. 

In  1886  Mr.  Sponheim  came  to  Fort  Custer, 
Mont.,  and  joined  Troop  D,  First  United  States 
Cavalry,  and  was  active  and  faithful  in  service 
for  two  and  one-half  years.  During  this  period 
he  acted  as  canteen  steward  and  he  was  honorably 
discharged  in  1889.  Returning  to  his  old  home 
in  Norway  he  remained  there  until  1890,  when  he 
crossed  the  x\tlantic  again  and  hastened  to  Mon- 
tana, coming  direct  to  Helena.  Here  he  pur- 
chased a  home,  in  which  he  resided  for  one  year, 
then  engaged  with  the  hardware  firm  of  Sturrock 
&  Brown,  and  later  removed  to  Bozeman,  where 
he  was  with  the  Pray  Lumber  Company  until  1893. 
Thence  he  went  to  Basin,  and  conducted  a  popular 
hotel  for  "seven  years,  and  until  1900,  when  he 
engaged  exclusively  in  mining,  real  estate  and 
insurance,  in  which  lines  he  still  continues. 

During  his  visit  to  Norway  Mr.  Sponheim  was 
there  married  to  Miss  Julia  Nelson,  a  daughter  of 
Nelson  Nelson.  Their  only  child  died  in  infancy. 
Mrs.  Sponheim  died  in  July,  1896,  and  on  June 
0,  1900,  Mr.  Sponheim  wedded  Miss  Anna  Dahl- 
man,  daughter  of  John  Hamkey.  Mr.  Sponheim 
has  been  active  in  public  affairs  and  in  Republican 
politics.  He  was  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  in- 
ternational mining  and  irrigation  convention,  held 
in  1896,  and  was  appointed  postmaster  of  Basin 
by  President  McKinley  in  1897.  Fraternally  he 
has  touched  every  link  of  the  Masonic  chain  to 
the  thirty-second  degree,  and  is  a  Noble  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine.  He  also  holds  membership  in  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Hermann,  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows  (lodge  and  encampment)  and  the  Patriarchs 
Militant.  He  has  held  offices  in  all  of  these  or- 
ders. He  has  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances among  whom  he  is  extremely  pop- 
ular and  he  is  highly  esteemed  in  his  home  com- 
munity. 


WILLIAM  SPURGIN  is  one  of  the  success- 
ful farmers  and  honored  citizens  of  Mis- 
soula county,  where  he  has  made  his  home  for 
nearly  two  decades.  He  served  his  country  with 
utmost  loyalty  in  the  Civil  war  and  in  all  relations 
of  life  he  has  been  guided  by  those  principles  which 
imply  sterling  character  and  command  respect  and 


esteem.  The  Spurgin  family  was  originally  Eng- 
lish and  was  established  on  American  soil  before 
the  Revolution,  and  from  an  early  epoch  the  name 
has  been  prominent  in  the  south.  William  Spur- 
gin was  born  on  August  18,  1837,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  son  of  Isaiah  and  Mary  (Davis)  Spurgin, 
likewise  natives  of  that  state.  The  father  was  a 
Baptist  clergyman  and  also  conducted  agriculture. 
He  served  in  the  ministry  for  fifty-six  faithful 
years,  and  exercised  a  beneficent  and  widespread 
influence,  being  a  man  of  unassuming  nature  and 
deep  religious  convictions.  In  1840  he  removed 
to  the  southern  part  of  Missouri,  and  there  con- 
tinued his  residence,  his  death  occurring  in  Pettis 
county,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years.  His  be- 
loved consort  died  in  the  same  county  in  1867.  Of 
their  children  three  sons  and  one  daughter  are 
yet  living. 

William  Spurgin  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Missouri,  having  the  advantages  of  a  refined  home 
and  the  most  gracious  influences  during  the  forma- 
tive period  of  his  character.  He  devoted  his  earlier 
years  to  farming,  and  later  learned  blacksmith- 
ing,  which  constituted  his  vocation  in  Missouri 
for  twenty  years,  and  which  he  continued  for  two 
years  after  coming  to  Montana.  The  arrival  of 
Mr.  Spurgin  in  Montana  dates  back  to  1883,  and  in 
1884  he  purchased  a  fine  farm  located  three  and 
one-half  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Missoula,  which 
is  now  his  postoffice  address.  This  place  com- 
prises 400  acres  of  exceedingly  prolific  land,  but 
he   sold  it,  yet  maintains  his  residence   near  by. 

Early  in  the  Civil  war  Mr.  Spurgin's  patriotism 
was  aroused,  and  on  June  17,  1861,  he  enUsted 
in  Company  A,  Twenty-seventh  Missouri  Mounted 
Infantry,  commanded  by  Col.  Montgomery,  and 
served  in  these  organizations  for  seven  months, 
being  a  participant  in  several  minor  engagements, 
and  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Lexington,  Mo., 
where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  forces  of  Gen. 
Price,  but  soon  paroled  and  the  regiment  mustered 
out.  In  1862  Mr.  Spurgin  re-enlisted  in  Company 
B,  Forty-fourth  Missouri  Infantry.  After  five 
months  he  was  transferred  to  the  Fiftieth  Missouri, 
with  which  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1865,  when  he  was  honorably  discharged,  as  or- 
derly sergeant.  His  regiment  had  been  stationed 
at  Benton  Barracks,  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Spurgin  re- 
ceived no  wounds  while  in  the  service,  but  had 
his  right  arm  broken  on  three  different  occasions, 
and  this  arm  is  now  shorter  than  the  other.  In 
politics    Mr.    Spurgin    is    a    member    of   the    Re- 
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publican  part}-,  and  fraternally  he  is  a  Master 
Mason,  holding  membership  in  the  lodge  at  Mis- 
soula. In  February,  1867,  Mr.  Spurgin  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Orlena  C.  Reed,  who  was  born 
in  Missouri,  and  they  had  two  children,  Verdie  and 
Minnie  O.  Mrs.  Spurgin  entered  into  her  final 
rest  in  August,  1882,  and  on  January  2j,  1883,  Mr. 
Spurgin  consummated  a  second  marriage,  being 
united  to  Miss  Ruhamah  P.  Raper,  born  in  John- 
son county,  Mo.  They  are  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist church  and  are  well  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed  in  the   community. 


BERNARD  E.  STACK.— Among  those  who 
have  attained  success  in  connection  with  the 
sheep  industry  in  Fergus  county  and  are  num- 
bered among  the  representative  citizens  of  that 
section  of  the  state  is  Mr.  Stack,  a  progressive 
and  capable  business  man.  The  Emerald  Isle  fig- 
ures as  the  place  of  our  subject's  nativity,  since  he 
was  born  in  County  Kerry,  Ireland,  on  June  15, 
1856,  being  the  son  of  John  and  Katie  Stack,  who 
emigrated  thence  in  1864  and  located  in  LaPorte, 
Ind.,  in  which  state  they  passed  the  remainder  of 
their  lives,  both  having  been  devoted  members  of 
the  Catholic  church.  The  father  gave  his  support 
to  the  Democratic  party  and  his  life  was  one  of 
industry  and  inflexible  integrity.  Of  the  family 
of  five  children  two  are  deceased,  Mary  and  Julia, 
while  those  who  survive  are  Gerald  G.,  John  H. 
and  Bernard  E.,  the  immediate  subject  of  this  re- 
view. Bernard  E.  Stack  received  but  a  limited 
education  in  his  boyhood.  When  but  twelve 
years  old  he  entered  a  printing  office  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  trade.  At  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  however,  he  turned  his  attention  to  rail- 
road work,  securing  a  position  as  fireman  on  the 
Indianapolis,  Peru  &  Chicago  Railroad,  and  later 
was  employed  in  a  similar  capacity  with  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  In  1874  Mr.  Stack 
started~forth  to  seek  his  fortunes  in  the  west.  He 
first  located  at  Denver,  Colo.,  and  devoted  his  at- 
tention to  running  stationery  engines  and  working 
in  sawmills.  In  1875  he  came  to  Montana,  and  lo- 
cating in  Helena  was  engaged  in  mining  on  Red 
mountain.  He  went  to  Butte  in  1876,  thence  to 
Fergus  county  in  1883  and  turned  his  attention  to 
farming  and  stockraising,  locating  at  a  point  six 
miles  southwest  of  the  village  of  Stanford,  where 
he  purchased  a  tract  of  640  acres  of  land  from  Ed- 
ward    Ramsey.      In     1898     he     disposed     of     his 


horses  and  has  since  given  the  sheep  industry  his 
entire  attention,  but  pays  some  attention  to  gen- 
eral agriculture.  To  his  original  ranch  he  has 
added  2,360  acres  by  purchase  of  adjoining  tracts, 
bringing  his  estate  up  to  the  aggregate  area  of 
3,000  acres,  while  he  leases  1,280  acres  of  state 
land.  He  has  400  acres  available  for  cultivation, 
and  raises  large  crops  of  alfalfa,  and  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  the  raising  of  oats,  barley, 
squaw  corn  and  vegetables. 

In  politics  Mr.  Stack  is  an  enthusiastic  Republi- 
can. On  August  26,  1885,  Mr.  Stack  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Ziman,  who  was 
born  in  Prussia,  the  daughter  of  Gottleib  and 
Mary  Ziman,  who  emigrated  thence  when  Mrs. 
Stack  was  a  child.  The  father  devoted  his  life  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  died  in  the  state  of  Wis- 
consin in  1897,  his  widow  passing  away  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Both  were  members  of  the  Catholic 
church.  Their  three  children,  Mary  A.,  John  and 
Annie,  survive  them.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stack  are 
both  communicants  of  the  Catholic  church,  in 
which  faith  tliev  were  reared. 


REV.  THOMAS  F.  STACK,  assistant  priest  in 
the  new  and  flourishing  parish  of  the  Church 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  in  Butte,  merits  recognition 
among  others  of  the  earnest  workers  in  the  priest- 
hood of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  Montana. 
Thomas  Francis  Stack  is  a  native  of  Listowel, 
County  Kerry,  Ireland,  where  he  was  born  on 
October  11,  1874,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Honora 
(Donoghue)  Stack,  both  of  whom  were  likewise 
born  in  old  County  Kerry  and  still  reside  in  the 
Emerald  Isle,  the  father  being  a  merchant.  For 
fifteen  years  a  resident  of  the  United  States  he 
eventually  returned  to  his  native  land,  and  of  his 
seven  children  Thomas  I',  was  the  second.  Father 
Stack  received  preliminary  education  in  the  na- 
tional and  parochial  schools  and  thereafter  entered 
St.  Michael's  College,  a  preparatory  institution, 
where  he  completed  a  three-years  course,  graduat- 
ing in  the  class  of  1893.  The  same  year  he  matricu- 
lated in  All  Hallows  College,  Dublin,  where  he  de- 
voted special  attention  to  philosophy,  in  which 
connection  he  won  tlistinction,  receiving  several 
prizes. 

In  this  well  equipped  institution,  governed  by  the 
\'incencian  fathers,  he  completed  his  theological 
course  of  two  years,   closing  his   studies   there   in 
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1898,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States  and  in 
St.  Bonaventure's  College,  at  Allegany,  N.  Y.,  con- 
tinued his  preparation  for  his  holy  calling.  Two 
years  later.  Father  Stack  had  finished  the  prescribed 
course,  and  he  was  there  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood on  July  16,  1900.  He  forthwith  started  for 
^Montana,  arriving  in  Helena  on  August  15,  and 
reporting  to  Bishop  Brondel.  At  the  expiration  of 
ten  days  he  was  assigned  as  assistant  priest  at  Deer 
Lodge,  where  he  remained  six  months,  and,  on 
March  15,  1901,  he  became  assistant  priest,  under 
Father  Callahan,  at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
in  Butte.  Here  he  has  entered  with  enthusiasm 
and  devotion  upon  his  duties,  proving  an  able  co- 
adjutor to  Father  Callahan  and  striving  to  further 
in  every  possible  way  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  his  parish.  Father  Stack  is  ably 
equipped  for  his  work  and  his  labors  are  certain  to 
he  cumulative  in  their  power  for  good  as  the  years 
continue  to  drop  into  the  abyss  of  time. 


EDWARD  S.  STACKP(1LE.— Among  the  rep- 
resentative citizens  of  Deer  Lodge  county  this 
gentleman  stands  prominent,  not  only  as  pioneer  of 
the  state,  but  for  those  sterling  qualities  which  tend 
so  strongly  to  influence  for  good  a  young  and  grow- 
ing community.  Mr.  Stackpole  is  the  present  post- 
master at  Deer  Lodge,  a  position  he  has  practically 
held  from  the  time  when  the  town  was  established. 
Mr.  Stackpole  is  a  native  of  Kennebec  county,  Me., 
where  he  was  born  October  27,  1834,  being  the  son 
of  Peter  Morrill  and  Mary  (Dow)  Stackpole,  also 
born  in  the  old  Pine  Tree  state  and  representatives, 
of  prominent  families  of  New  England  from  the 
early  Colonial  period.  Peter  M.  Stackpole  was  a 
manufacturer  of  woolen  goods  at  North  Vassalboro, 
and  conducted  quite  an  extensive  business  under 
the  firm  name  of  Stackpole,  Pope  &  Company  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  died  in  that  place  in  1854, 
his  widow  surviving  him  many  years,  being  sum- 
moned into  eternal  rest  in  1900,  at  Amesbury, 
Mass.,  at  the  venerable  age  of  ninety-four  years. 
Both  were  birthright  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  their  lives  were  in  harmony  with  the 
gentle  and  kindly  teachings  of  that  faith. 

Edward  S.  Stackpole  was  educated  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  county,  supplemented  by  a  thorough 
course  of  study  in  the  Friends'  School  at  Provi- 
dence, R.  L  Soon  after  leaving  school  he  assumed 
charge  of  the  store  connected  with  the  factory  of 


Stackpole,  Pope  &  Co.,  secured  an  interest  in  the 
business  with  which  he  continued  to  be  identified 
until  i860,  when  he  disposed  of  his  interest  and  re- 
moved to  California,  making  the  trip  to  the  Golden 
state  by  way  of  Panama  and  locating  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  found  employment  in  a  mercantile 
establishment.  In  1863  he  made  the  overland  trip 
from  California  to  Idaho,  and  at  Centerville,  Boise 
county,  he  conducted  a  mercantile  business  about 
two  years.  Returning  to  California  in  1865,  he 
soon  after  started  east  via  the  Nicaragua  route, 
passing  the  winter  with  members  of  his  family  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  summer  of  1866  Mr. 
Stackpole  came  to  Montana,  making  the  trip  across 
the  plains  with  the  expedition  composed  of  120 
wagons,  commanded  by  Capt.  James  Fisk.  He 
came  at  once  to  Deer  Lodge  county,  locating  at 
Red  Mountain  City,  in  the  Highland  district  of 
what  is  now  a  part  of  Silver  Bow  county.  Mr. 
Stackpole  brought  with  him  a  stock  of  general 
merchandise,  engaged  in  business  and  continued 
operations  until  1870.  meeting  with  excellent  suc- 
cess. In  that  year  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Deer 
Lodge,  then  a  mere  straggling  village,  and  in  the 
fall  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  postmaster, 
was  removed  under  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  on  the  charge  of  "offensive  partisan- 
ship." In  1898,  however,  Mr.  Stackpole  was  again 
appointed  to  the  office  which  he  had  filled  so  long 
and  so  acceptably,  receiving  his  commission  from 
President  McKinley,  and  he  is  again  postmaster, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  old-time  friends  and 
the  general  public. 

?ilr.  Stackpole  has  always  been  a  stalwart  sup- 
porter of  the  Republican  party  and  its  principles, 
and  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  forwarding  the 
party  cause.  In  1895  he  was  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  county  treasurer,  but  was  defeated,  the 
normal  political  comple::ion  of  the  county  having 
been  strongly  Democratic  at  that  time.  In  religion 
he  is  a  regular  attendant  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  of  which  the  members  of  his  family 
are   communicants. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1872,  Mr.  Stackpole  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mollie  McKinstry,  who 
was  born  in  Indiana,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  B. 
and  Lavina  (Wood)  McKinstry,  also  natives  of 
the  old  Hoosier  state.  The  father  died  in  Deer 
Lodge,  in  1898,  his  widow  surviving  until  April 
24,  1901,  her  death  occurring  at  Portland,  Ore. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stackpole  are  the  parents  of  five 
children :   Morrill   D.,   Marv.    Jessie,  Theodate  and 
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Harvey.  Alorrill  D.  is  a  graduate  of  the  College 
of  Montana,  and  is  now  superintendent  of  a  mine 
at  Mereur,  Utah.  The  daughter,  Mary,  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  same  institution.  The  family  are 
prominently  concerned  in  the  social  life  of  Deer 
Lodge,  where  their  friends  are  numerous.  Mr. 
Stackpole  is  now  United  States  commissioner  at 
Ketchikan,  Alaska. 


GEORGE  H.  STANTON.— Among  those  who 
have  attained  distinction  and  honor  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  legal  profession  in  Montana  is 
Mr.  Stanton,  a  leading  member  of  the  bar  of  Cas- 
cade county,  who  has  held  in  the  state  official  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility,  being  the  present 
representative  of  his  district  in  the  senate  of  the 
]\Iontana  legislature.  The  law  is  a  jealous  mistress, 
and  demands  of  her  votaries  a  careful  preliminary 
training,  broad  general  information  and  clear  judg- 
ment. In  no  other  profession  is  there  a  career 
more  open  to  distinctive  talent,  and  advancement 
must  come  as  the  result  of  this  and  individual 
study  and  persistent  application.  Montana  has 
been  highly  favored  in  the  personnel  of  her  bench 
and  bar,  and  George  H.  Stanton  may  well  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  representative  members  of  the 
profession  now  in  active  practice  within  her  con- 
fines. Mr.  Stanton  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  being 
the  son  of  Thomas  and  Mary  (Walker)  Stanton, 
both  of  whom  died  when  our  subject  was  a  child. 
George  H.  Stanton  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Indiana,  receiving  his  preliminary  scholastic  train- 
ing in  the  public  schools  and  thereafter  matriculat- 
ing in  the  Central  Normal  College,  at  Danville, 
where  he  graduated  as  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1887.  In  October  of  that  year  Mr.  Stanton  came 
to  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  and  engaged  in  civil  en- 
gineering, devoting  his  attention  to  this  line  of 
work  until  1889,  when  he  had  the  distinction  of 
being  appointed  clerk  of  the  state  constitutional 
convention,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered  most  ef- 
ficient service  during  the  session  of  the  convention 
which  framed  the  present  admirable  constitution  of 
the  state;  within  the  same  year  was  appointed 
deputy  clerk  of  the  Eighth  judicial  district,  with 
headquarters  in  Great  Falls,  retaining  this  incum- 
bency until  1890,  in  the  meanwhile  taking  up  the 
reading  of  law  with  a  view  to  making  that  profes- 
sion his  vocation  in  life.  In  the  year  last  men- 
tioned   he    entered  the    law    department    of    Yale 


Lr;i\crsit_\-,  where  he  graduated  with  honors  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1893.  On  returning  to 
Alontana  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts 
of  this  state  in  1893.  Resuming  his  residence  in 
Great  Falls  he  associated  himself  with  his  brother, 
John  W.  Stanton,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Stanton  &  Stanton.  This 
alliance  continued  until  July,  1899,  when  his  brother 
removed  to  Butte,  and  since  that  time  he  has  con- 
ducted an  individual  practice,  retaining  a  clientage 
of  representative  character  and  being  recognized 
as  a  forceful,  skillful  attorney  and  a  safe,  conserv- 
ative counselor.  He  is  attorney  for  several  large 
corporations  in  the  state,  and  his  precedence  is  the 
natural  sequence  of  his  professional  talent,  his  close 
application  to  busines.;  and  his  unvarying  fidelity 
to  the  interests  of  his  clients. 

In  1896  Mr.  Stanton  was  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  Montana  legislature,  serving  with  dis- 
tinction on  the  judiciary  committee  and  proving 
one  oi  the  valuable  working  members  of  the  house. 
In  1898  still  further  honor  was  conferred  upon  him, 
I)eing  elected  to  the  state  senate  from  Cas- 
cade county,  and  in  the  sessions  of  this  de- 
liberative body  he  has  shown  the  same  vital 
interest  in  conserving  the  welfare  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  same  faithfulness  and  power  which 
made  him  successful  in  his  profession.  His  abilities 
were  recognized  and  resulted  in  his  appointment  to 
membership  on  a  number  of  the  important  senate 
committees  and  to  his  election  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent pro  tem  of  the  senate  and  chairman  of  the 
judiciary  committee.  Mr.  Stanton  gives  his  sup- 
port to  the  principles  and  policies  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  has  been  an  active  factor  in  in- 
suring its  success  in  the  state.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  the  Benevo- 
lent Protective  Order  of  Elks  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
He  is  a  young  man  of  pleasing  address  and  gra- 
cious personality,  retaining  the  high  regard  of  the 
people  of  his  home  county  and  gaining  the  respect 
of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 


OT.  PAUL'S  MISSION.— In  connection  with 
V  '  the  advancement  of  civilization  in  Montana 
there  has  been  no  factor  which  has  maintained  so 
marked  and  beneficent  an  influence  from  the  early 
days  as  the  Catholic  church,  whose  missionaries 
labored  zealously  among  the  Indians  of  the  great 
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northwest  at  a  time  when  personal  danger  and 
manifold  vicissitudes  were  to  be  encountered.  The 
influence  of  the  church  can  not  be  overestimated, 
and  every  historical  compilation  must  needs  give  to 
its  emissaries  a  full  measure  of  honor  for  their 
work  among  the  Indians  and  their  efforts  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  In  this  volume  will  be 
found  many  references  to  the  missionary  enter- 
prises and  individual  labors  of  the  representatives 
of  the  church,  and  we  may  here  consistently  enter 
brief  record  concerning  St.  Paul's  mission,  which 
is  located  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  reservation. 
The  mission  buildings  include  a  church,  separate. 
schools  for  the  boys  and  girls,  a  postoffice  and 
needed  residences.  The  mission  was  founded  by 
the  zealous  Father  Eberschwiler,  in  1886,  and  re- 
mained in  his  charge  until  1890,  and  from  that  year 
forward  until  1894  Father  Feusi  presided  over  its 
work.  There  are  now  more  than  100  children  in 
the  schools,  and  here  most  effective  work  is  being 
done  among  the  Indians  in  forwarding  both  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  interests.  The  mission  farm 
comprises  320  acres  of  exceptionally  well  watered 
and  arable  land,  from  which  large  crops  are  secured 
annually,  special  attention  being  given  to  teachinq- 
industrial  lessons  to  the  wards  of  the  nation  and 
of  the  mission. 


HENRY  C.  HARRISON  was  born  at  Will- 
iamsburg, N.  Y.,  September  15,  1829,  and, 
after  an  active,  useful  and  varied  career,  in  which 
he  saw  much  of  the  sunshine  and  much  of  the 
shadow  of  human  experience,  departed  this  life 
at  Harrison,  Mont.,  January  7,  1895,  lamented 
in  death  as  he  had  been  esteemed  in  life  by  all  who" 
knew  him.  Mr.  Harrison's  mother  died  when  he 
was  an  infant,  and  his  father  was  a  prominent  con- 
tractor and  builder,  with  too  much  business  to 
give  his  family  all  the  attention  it  needed  and  he 
desired.  So  Mr.  Harrison  passed  his  youth 
without  a  great  amount  of  discipline,  and  owes 
his  strong  traits  of  character  and  the  vigorous 
working  out  of  his  career  more  to  inherent  than 
external  conditions.  He  secured  what  education 
he  could  at  the  public  schools  of  New  York  state 
and  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  with  his  father.  In 
early  manhood  he  went  to  Chicago  and  engaged 
in  contracting  and  building,  erecting  the  first  house 
that  was  built  on  the  lake  shore  at  Lakeview 
known  as  the  Lakeview  house.  He  remained  some 
years  in  Chicago,  and  then  went  south,  and  was 


in  that  section  when  the  war  between  the  states 
broke  out.  He  at  once  came  north  to  Minneapolis 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  government  as  a 
soldier  in  defense  of  the  Union,  but  was  unable  to 
pass  the  physical  examination.  Being  disappointed 
in  this  regard,  he  opened  a  grocery  store,  which 
he  conducted  until  the  spring  of  1862,  when  he 
came  to  Montana  with  Capt.  Fiske's  train,  locating 
at  Last  Chance  gulch,  where  he  engaged  for  awhile 
in  putting  up  hay,  and  then  built  some  cabins,  one 
of  which  is  now  (1901)  standing  in  Helena. 

About  this  time  the  residents  at  Bannack  had 
trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  sent  to  Last  Chance 
for  help.  Nearly  everybody  went  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  Mr.  Harrison  was  one  of  the  first  to 
volunteer.  He  remained  at  Bannack  until  the  dis- 
covery of  Alder  gulch  and  joined  the  stampede 
to  that  place.  He  did  not  succeed  in  locating  any 
paying  ground  of  consequence,  but  followed  con- 
tracting and  building  with  good  results,  and  started 
a  sawmill  in  Granite  gulch,  which  he  ran  at  ex- 
cellent profits  until  1868,  then  removed  to  a  ranch 
which  he  had  located  on  Willow  creek,  in  1865, 
in  company  with  D.  E.  Folsom,  whose  interest  he 
had  purchased  in  the  meantime.  Here  he  en- 
gaged in  stockraising,  making  a  specialty  of  fine 
Norman  horses  and  shorthorn  cattle,  of  which  he 
had  a  considerable  number  when  he  died,  although 
he  had  reduced  them  somewhat  and  turned  his 
attention  to  the  estabHshment  of  a  large  steam 
dairy,  which  Mrs.  Harrison  is  still  conducting. 
Since  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Harrison  has 
given  her  personal  attention  to  the  extensive  in- 
terests he  left,  and  has  managed  them  with  suc- 
cess and  profit.  There  were  about  900  acres  in 
the  ranch  when  he  died,  all  practically  under  irri- 
gation, and  very  productive  of  alfalfa,  grain  and 
garden  vegetables.  To  this  Mrs.  Harrison  has 
added  by  purchase  1,000  acres,  and  has  kept  up  the 
stock  and  reputation  of  the  farm,  having  now  more 
than  100  superior  horses  and  nearly  as  many 
fine  milch  cattle.  The  ranch  is  plentifully  supplied 
with  good  buildings,  and  is  thoroughly  furnished 
with  all  appliances  for  its  prosper  use.  Mr.  Harri- 
son was  a  prominent  man  in  his  section  during  his 
life,  serving  as  county  commissioner  and  in  various 
other  civil  capacities. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  married  May  8,  1869,  to  Miss 
Almirett  Geer,  a  native  of  Ohio,  whose  father  died 
about  the  time  she  was  born,  and  whose  mother 
died  when  she  was  eleven  years  old.  She  was  left 
practically   to   her   own   resources   and  thereafter 
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made  her  own  way  in  the  world  until  she  married. 
She  lived  in  the  family  of  Col.  W.  F.  Sanders  for 
five  years  previous  to  their  coming  to  Montana, 
and  came  through  with  them,  remaining  with  them 
until  1865,  then  accepting  employment  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Montana  Post  as  cook.  She  was  one 
of  the  three  women  who  made  the  first  United 
States  flag  unfurled  in  Montana,  which  was  flung 
to  the  breeze  in  Mrginia  City  on  July  4,  1864, 
and,  owing  to  the  divided  state  of  feeling  at  the 
time,  caused  considerable  trouble. 

Mrs.  Harrison  is  a  lady  of  great  executive 
ability  and  self-reliance.  She  has  never  faltered 
to  accept  a  responsibility  which  belonged  to  her 
in  the  way  of  duty,  and  has  made  a  reputation, 
enviable  as  well  as  wide  spread,  for  resourceful- 
ness and  courage.  At  Snake  river,  when  she  was 
coming  west,  the  ferryman  refused  to  take  her 
party  across,  and  the  leaders,  seeking  a  ford 
pointed  out  by  the  Indians,  got  too  far  down  the 
river,  endangering  the  lives  of  the  whole  com- 
pany. But,  by  great  presence  of  mind  and  prompt 
action  on  the  part  of  Col.  Sanders,  they  were 
saved,  the  women  being  helped  to  safety  first. 
An  Indian  oiifered  Mrs.  Harrison  a  seat  on  his 
horse,  and  although  she  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore, she  was  not  afraid  to  accept  his  offer,  and 
was  thereby  the  first  of  the  party  to  get  ashore. 


SIDNEY  E.  STEPHENS,  who  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  representative  stockgrowers  of  Park 
county,  has  been  a  resident  of  Montana  for  more 
than  a  decade,  and  in  the  paternal  line  traces  his 
ancestry  back  to  stanch  old  Welsh  origin,  three 
brothers  emigrating  to  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  Revolution.  The  original  name  was  Stephen- 
ship,  a  common  patronymic  in  Wales,  but  the 
brothers  changed  it  to  the  shortened  form.  One  of 
these  brothers  was  Joshua  Stephens,  who  located 
in  Berks  county.  Pa.,  and  married  Priscilla  Humph- 
rey, who  bore  him  eight  children,  the  sixth  being 
Ebenezer  David  Stephens,  the  grandfather  of  Sid- 
ney E.  Joshua  and  jNIinerva  (Metcalf)  Stephens 
were  natives  of  Shelby  county,  Ohio,  and  New 
York,  and  became  the  parents  of  one  son  and  one 
daughter,  the  latter  now  being  a  resident  of  Mer- 
rill, Wis. 

Sidney  E.  Stephens  was  born  on  November  8, 
1842,  at  Woodstock.  McHenry  county.  111.  As  a 
young  man  his  father  had  removed  to  Illinois,  where 
he   largely   engaged   in   lumbering  and   sawmilling 


until  his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  just  in  the  prime  of  his  useful  manhood. 
After  the  death  of  his  father  Sidney  returned  to 
Ohio,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  rejoined  his  mother 
in  Wisconsin,  she  having  remarried,  and  there  he 
grew  to  maturity  and  was  engaged  at  the  carpenter 
trade  until  1889.  Within  this  time,  however,  the 
dark  cloud  of  civil  war  had  heavily  rested  over 
this  countr)-,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  being  then  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  enlisted  in  1864  in  Company  H, 
Third  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  but  at  Grand  Rapids  was 
transferred  to  Company  A.  His  command  was  first 
sent  to  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  where  it  was  six  months 
on  provost  duty,  thence  proceeding  to  Calvary  De- 
pot and  Duvall's  Bluff  and  having  almost  daily  bat- 
tles or  skirmishes.  They  eventually  reached  Ben- 
ton barracks,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  here  Mr.  Steph- 
ens was  honorably  discharged  from  service  on 
June  19,  1865,  victory  having  crowned  the  Union 
arms.  He  still  signifies  his  interest  in  his  old  com- 
rades in  arms,  by  retaining  membership  in  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  Stephens  removed  with  his  family  to  Montana 
in  1889.  locating  in  Livingston,  where  he  engaged 
in  work  as  a  carpenter  and  builder,  until  1895, 
being  successful  in  his  efforts  and  controlling  a 
representative  business.  In  1895  he  erected  the 
lease  of  the  Zuber  ranch  on  Shields  river,  and 
there  he  engaged  in  the  raising  of  livestock  until 
1899,  when  he  removed  to  the  Fredericks  ranch 
at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river,  where  he  has  con- 
tinued operations,  usually  having  about  fifty  head 
of  cattle  and  devoting  some  attention  to  the 
raising  of  and  dealing  in  horses.  On  October  19, 
1866,  Mr.  Stephens  was  united  in  marriage  to  Aliss 
Emma  E.  Lombard,  born  in  Gorham,  Me.,  the 
daughter  of  James  and  Isabella  (Currier)  Lombard, 
both  natives  of  Gorham.  In  their  family  were  ten 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephens 
have  three  children,  Minerva  I.,  who  was  a  success- 
ful teacher  and  is  now  the  wife  of  Charles  Cady, 
of  Livingston ;  Mabel  I.,  wife  of  George  Marshall, 
of  Livingston,  and  Arthur  D.,  who  is  attending 
school  in  Livingston. 


HENRY  W.  STEPHENS,  M.  D.— A  prominent 
general  practitioner  of  the  old  school  of  medi- 
cine, an  expert  in  gynecology  and  the  treatment  of 
children,  an  insatiable  inquirer  after  the  truth  and 
all  the  latest  discoveries  hi  his  profession  and  mak- 
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ing  regular  trips  to  the  best  seats  of  learning  in 
the  east  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  all  about 
them,  an  active  politician  in  the  best  sense  and 
enjoying  the  confidence  and  support  of  his  party  in 
official  station,  administering  the  municipal  aflfairs 
of  his  home  city,  as  alderman  and  mayor,  with  the 
same  skill  and  fidelity  as  he  uses  in  bis  professional 
work,  an  enthusiast  before  the  altars  of  several 
fraternal  orders,  and  an  ardent  lover  of  the  horse, 
man's  noblest  companion  and  the  best  friend  in  the 
animal  world.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Stephens,  of  Ana- 
conda, illustrates  in  a  striking  way  the  picturesque 
variety  of  occupation  and  experience  involved  in 
a  characteristic  American  career.  His  eyes  first 
opened  to  the  light  of  day  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
March  17,  1862.  He  is  one  of  the  twin  children  of 
Peter  and  Pemina  (Crank)  Stephens.  His  father 
was  a  Kentuckian,  born  in  that  state,  at  Louisville, 
about  the  year  1830.  He  is  still  living  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  comforts  of  life,  and  the  good  will 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  at  Anaconda.  He 
was  an  artistic  and  prosperous  cabinetmaker  in 
Missouri,  the  state  to  which  he  emigrated  in  early 
manhood,  and  when  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he 
obeyed  the  call  of  his  country  to  arms,  joined  a  cav- 
alry company  of  volunteers  from  Missouri,  and 
spent  three  hard  and  trying  years  in  the  field.  It 
seemed  to  come  natural  to  him,  however,  for  he 
was  of  a  martial  strain,  having  had  ancestors  in  the 
war  of  1812  and  also  in  the  Revolution.  The  Doc- 
tor's mother  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  oldest  families  of  that  state,  early  emi- 
grants from  England.     She  is  not  now  living. 

Dr.  Stephens  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  town,  being  graduated  from  the  high 
school  there  in  1879.  He  then  pursued  the  full 
course  of  instruction  at  the  St.  Joe  Medical  School, 
spending  four  years  in  it,  and  being  graduated  in 
1883.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
home  and  followed  it  there  two  years,  one  of  them 
as  resident  physician  at  the  City  Hospital;  then, 
feeling  that  there  was  greater  opportunity-  for  men 
of  his  cult  in  the  far  west,  he  removed  to  Anaconda, 
arriving  October  4,  1886.  From  the  very  day  of 
his  graduation  he  has  been  in  active  practice,  and 
has  been  more  than  ordinarily  successful  in  the 
work.  Since  his  arrival  in  the  west  he  has  made  a 
specialty  of  diseases  of  women  and  children,  and 
has  won  a  well  deserved  reputation  for  skill,  deli- 
cacy and  progressive  methods  in  this  branch  of  the 
profession.  Some  of  the  operations  he  has  been 
called  on  to    perform  .have    required    the    utmost 


steadiness  and  delicacy  of  manual  application  and 
the  most  exact  knowledge  of  the  parts  under  treat- 
ment and  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  them. 
There  is  often  scarcely  more  than  a  hair's  breadth 
between  safety  and  a  fatal  result  in  the  use  of 
surgical  instruments.  But  Dr.  Stephens  takes  noth- 
ing for  granted.  He  exhausts  his  opportunities  to 
inform  himself  both  in  the  theory  and  the  actual 
practice  of  his  department  of  medical  science;  and 
then  he  uses  every  precaution  to  secure  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  application  of  his  knowledge.  He  be- 
gan his  specialty  with  a  comprehensive  and  accurate 
course  of  instruction  at  a  post-graduate  school 
under  Dr.  Waldo,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found reasoncrs  and  dexterous  practitioners  known 
to  this  branch  of  the  business,  and  has  supplemented 
that  with  periodical  visitations  to  the  best  hospitals 
in  the  east,  accompanied  with  diligent  study  all  the 
time,  in  order  that  nothing  of  value  which  may 
come  to  light  in  his  line  shall  escape  him.  He  is 
also  a  contributing  member  of  the  Montana  State 
Medical  Society,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  and  a 
conspicuous  part  in  its  deliberations. 

Notwithstanding  the  exactions  of  his  growing 
practice,  the  Doctor  has  found  time  to  devote  to  an 
intelligent  participation  in  public  affairs.  He  is  a 
Republican  in  politics,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
policies  of  that  party.  But  he  realizes  that  mu- 
nicipal government  is  a  matter  of  business  rather 
than  politics,  and  in  the  administration  of  the  office 
of  city  alderman,  to  which  he  was  elected  for  four 
years  in  succession,  and  in  that  of  mayor,  which  he 
is  now  filling  (1901),  he  has  considered  only  the 
public  interest  as  of  primary  importance.  He  was 
elected  mayor  by  a  majority  of  800  votes,  carrying 
every  ward  in  the  city  and  being  the  first  man 
chosen  to  that  office  in  Anaconda  on  the  Republican 
ticket.  He  has  also  found  time  to  give  due  atten- 
tion to  the  claims  which  the  fraternal  orders  make 
on  a  man  of  his  social  and  companionable  disposi- 
tion. He  belongs  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  is 
past  chancellor  in  the  order.  He  is  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Order  of  Elks,  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men, and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  The 
religious  affiliations  of  himself  and  his  family  are 
with  the  Presbyterian  church.  His  wife  was  Miss 
Katherine  Alcott,  of  San  Francisco,  her  people  hav- 
ing emigrated  to  that  city  from  Ohio  in  the  'seven- 
ties. They  have  five  daughters,  the  oldest  twelve 
and  the  youngest  two  years  old.  There  is  also  an 
infant  son. 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Hfe  is 
all  work  and  strenuous  effort  with  Dr.  Stephens. 
To  a  man  of  his  temperament  there  must  be  at 
proper  times  and  within  due  bounds  a  form  and  a 
measure  of  recreation  suitable  to  keep  the  currents 
flowing  in  their  true  balance.  He  finds  this  recre- 
ation in  the  sport  afforded  by  good  horses,  of  which 
he  owns  a  pair.  One  of  them  is  a  Piedmont  horse 
in  the  2:20  class,  and  well  repays  the  aft'ectionate 
attention  which  he  receives  at  the  hands  of  his 
master.  But  every  good  horse  has  the  Doctor's  ad- 
miration and  in  him  a  keen  and  discriminating- 
judge  of  its  merits. 


HENRY  STERLING  is  one  of  the  patriotic 
German-Americans  to  whom  this  country  owes 
much  for  services  contributed  during  the  four- 
years  struggle  between  the  north  and  south.  He 
was  born  in  Hanover,  Germany,  June  10,  1841,  and 
is  a  descendant  of  generations  of  soldiers  who  added 
lustre  to  German  arms.  His  father,  George  Ster- 
ling, of  Hanover,  was  by  profession  a  soldier  dur- 
ing many  years  of  his  eventful  and  distinguished 
life,  but  at  times  varied  l)y  the  more  peaceful  avo- 
cation of  agricultural  pursuits.  The  grandfather, 
Henry  Sterling,  after  whom  our  subject  was  named, 
was  a  distinguished  soldier  under  Gen.  Blucher, 
and  participated  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Waterloo, 
which  closed  the  military  career  of  Napoleon. 

Henry  Sterling,  our  subject,  one  of  a  family  of 
three  sons,  passed  his  early  years  in  Germany, 
where  he  attended  the  neighboring  public  schools. 
In  1848  he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  mother,  and 
seven  years  later,  in  1855,  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  he  started  for  the  United  States,  being  un- 
acquainted with  a  single  passenger  on  the  vessel. 
Arriving  at  Baltimore  he  went  thence  to  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  where  he  secured  work  on  a  farm  and  re- 
mained in  that  vicinity  until  April  15,  1861,  when 
President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for  troops. 
To  this  Henry  Sterling  promptly  responded  and 
enlisted  in  Company  L  Seventh  Regiment  Indiana 
Volunteer  Infantry,  Col.  Dumont.  They  were 
mustered  in  at  Indianapolis,  sent  to  western  \'ir- 
ginia,  and  took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Phillippi, 
the  first  battle  fought  on  land,  the  result  being  a 
victory  for  the  Union  forces.  Eollowing  a  skirmish 
at  Laurel  Hill  they  continued  in  pursuit  of  Gen. 
Garnet,  who  was  killed  and  his  army  almost  com- 
pletely  routed.      At   that   period   the   three-months 


term  of  Mr.  Sterling's  enlistment  had  expired 
He  was  mustered  out  at  Indianapolis,  but  imme- 
diately re-enlisted  in  Company  C,  same  regiment 
and  under  the  same  officers.  They  were  sent  to 
West  Virginia,  engaged  in  a  number  of  skirmishes 
around  Elk  water,  Greenbrier  and  Romanny,  and 
later  participated  in  the  battle  at  Winchester,  and 
Kearnstown,  where  they  defeated  "Stonewall" 
Jackson,  followed  him  up  the  Shenandoah  valley 
and  engaged  him  at  Strausberg.  Our  subject's 
brigade  then  retired  on  Warrington  Junction,  thence 
to  Eront  Royal  and  from  there  to  Port  Republic, 
where  they  were  surrounded  by  the  Confederates 
and  lost  a  large  portion  of  their  brigade  in  cut- 
ting their  way  through  the  lines.  Subsequently  they 
were  ordered  to  Eredericksburg  and  later  to  Alex- 
andria, where  they  passed  some  time  recuperating 
and  getting  again  into  fighting  trim. 

At  Greenbrier  Mr.  Sterling  was  severely  injured 
in  attempting  to  leap  a  ditch,  but  he  remained 
with  the  command  although  advised  by  the  sur- 
geons to  accept  a  discharge  from  the  army.  He 
continued  on  duty  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Manassas 
Gap,  Warrington  Junction  and  Cedar  Mountain, 
and  during  the  progress  of  the  latter  heavy  en- 
gagement he  was  shot  through  the  lungs  and  taken 
to  the  hospital  at  Culpeper  Court  House.  Although 
in  a  terrible  physical  condition  he  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment, taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Antietam,  but 
returned  to  the  hospital  at  Washington,  and  later 
to  Philadelphia.  He  served  gallantly  two'  years, 
and  owing  to  disability  was  honorably  discharged 
and  returned  to  Rising  Sun,  Ind.  It  appeared  to 
him,  however,  that  he  must  be  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  stirring  and  warlike  scenes  around 
him,  and  he  enlisted  as  a  teamster;  but  even  for 
this  duty  he  was  physically  unfit  and  attempted 
to  cook,  but  was  compelled  to  give  over  that  occu- 
pation. His  health  becoming  somewhat  improved 
he  entered  the  railway  service  where  he  remained 
two  years. 

The  first  marriage  of  Mr.  Sterling  occurred  in 
March,  1866,  when  he  was  united  to  Miss  Perces 
E.  Sumers,  a  native  of  Virginia,  who  died  in  1867. 
Our  subject  then  removed  to  ^Missouri,  where  he 
engaged  in  farming  until' the  spring  of  1878,  when 
he  removed  to  Montana,  coming  overland,  being 
three  months  on  the  road.  In  the  famous  Gallatin 
valley  Mr.  Sterling  purchased  a  homestead  of  Mr. 
Charles  Lamour,  the  West  Gallatin  river  passing 
directly  through  the  land.  Here  he  now  has  400 
acres,    near    Salesville,    Gallatin    county,    all    prac- 
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tically  under  a  splendid  system  of  irrigation,  and 
1 60  acres  of  high  grazing  land.  His  principal 
crops  are  wheat  and  oats.  He  has  a  fine  residence, 
spacious  barns,  and  is  in  every  way  in  a  most  pros- 
perous condition. 

On  September  20,  1873.  Mr.  Sterling  was  married 
to  Miss  ]\Iartha  Jane  Miles,  of  Indiana,  daughter  of 
Reuben  Miles,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who  subse- 
quently removed  to  Missouri,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sterling  are  the 
parents  of  three  bright  children :  Alpha,  Nettie 
and  George.  Mr.  Sterling  manifests  at  all  times 
an  active  interest  in  religious  matters.  He  has  filled 
efficiently  the  offices  of  road  supervisor  and  school 
trustee.  Fraternally  he  is  a  prominent  and  in- 
fluential member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public and  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 


HENRY  C.  STIFF. — Among  the  able  representa- 
tives of  the  bar  of  Montana  is  the  popular  cit- 
izen of  Missoula  whose  name  initiates  this  review, 
and  he  has  attained  prestige  in  his  chosen  profession 
through  signal  devotion  thereto  and  through  an 
exacting  preliminary  preparation-  which  has  amply 
fortified  him  for  its  work.  He  has  also  been  prom- 
inent in  the  political  history  of  the  state.  Mr.  Stiff 
is  a  native  of  Harrisburg,  Saline  county.  111.,  born 
on  November  9,  1859.  His  father,  Nathaniel  Stiff, 
was  born  in  Kentucky,  being  a  representative  of 
a  sterling  old  Virginia  family  of  which  members  re- 
moved to  Kentucky  in  the  days  of  Daniel  Boone, 
while  other  branches  sent  representatives  into  ]\Iis- 
souri,  Arkansas  and  Texas.  Nathaniel  Stiff  re- 
moved to  Illinois  in  1825,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers 
of  Saline  county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  He  served  as  a  valiant  soldier 
during  the  Alexican  war  under  Capt.  Michael  Law- 
ler,  who  subsequently  became  a  general,  and  IMr. 
Stiff  participated  in  the  battle  of  \'era  Cruez  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott.  In  politics 
he  was  a  stalwart  Democrat.  He  died  in  Harris- 
burg, 111.,  in  1872,  venerable  in  years  and  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him.  The  maiden  name  of  his  wife 
was  Eliza  J.  Hamilton,  and  she  was  born  in  Wayne 
county,  111.,  whither  her  father  had  removed  from 
eastern  Tennessee.  She  is  still  living  at  the  old 
home  in  Harrisburg. 

In  the  public  schools  of  Harrisburg  Henry  C.  StiiT 
secured  his  preliminary  educational  training,  and 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  engaged  in  teaching 
school  in  his  native  county.     He  passed  the  year 


of  1880  in  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  School  at 
Carbondale,  and  thereafter  devoted  his  attention  to 
pedagogic  work  until  1885,  in  the  meanwhile  taking 
up  the  reading  of  law,  in  which  he  had  as  pre- 
ceptor during  his  vacations  W.  \'.  Choisser,  at 
that  time  state's  attorney  of  Saline  county,  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  bar  of  that  state,  and 
who  is  now  president  of  the  bank  of  Harrisburg. 
On  August  2j,  1884,  Mr.  Stiff  appeared  before  the 
appellate  court  at  Mount  \'ernon.  111.,  for  examina- 
tion for  admittance  to  the  bar,  and  he  was  licensed 
to  practice  on  November  12th  of  the  same  year. 
After  teaching  another  term  of  school  Mr.  Stiff 
opened  a  law  office  at  Harrisburg  in  April,  1885, 
and  was  there  engaged  in  legal  practice  until  July, 
1886,  when  President  Cleveland  conferred  upon 
him  the  appointment  of  special  pension  examiner, 
his  duties  requiring  his  presence  in  Washington  for 
a  portion  of  the  time  and  the  remainder  in  the  field. 
Mr.  Stiff  left  the  government  service  in  May, 
1889,  and  came  direct  to  Missoula,  .where  he  ar- 
rived on  the  14th  of  July.  He  forthwith  opened  an 
office  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  this  city,  his  broad  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  jurisprudence  and  his  power  of 
giving  it  practical  application  having  won  for  him 
a  clientage  of  distinctly  representative  character. 
He  is  known  as  an  able  advocate  before  judge  or 
jury  and  as  a  safe  and  conservative  counsel.  In 
politics  Mr.  Stiff  has  ever  been  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Democratic  party,  and  prior  to  his  coming  to 
]\Iontana  he  was  an  earnest  and  indefatigable  worker 
in  the  various  campaigns  of  his  congressional  dis- 
trict, while  he  has  not  abated  his  zeal  since  locating 
in  Missoula,  and  has  received  marked  official  prefer- 
ment in  the  gift  of  his  party.  In  1899  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Sixth  session  of  the  Montana  legis- 
lature, and  had  the  distinction  of  being  elected 
speaker  of  the  house,  proving  an  able  and  popular 
presiding  officer.  On  June  i,  1887,  at  Smithland, 
Ky.,  Mr.  Stiff  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Cora 
L.  Compton,  who  was  born  in  Illinois,  the  daughter 
of  G.  C.  and  Elizabeth  A.  Compton,  who  now  make 
their  home  in  Illinois.  Mr.  and  Airs.  Stiff  have 
two  children,  Ralph  and  Edith. 


AMOS  STOREY.— Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury has  passed  since  the  respected  citizen 
of  Madison  county  whose  name  introduces  this 
article  cast  in  his  fortunes  with  the  people  of 
Madison  county.  Alont.     Mr.  Storey  claims  Eng- 
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land  as  the  place  of  his  nativity,  as  he  was  born 
in  Huntingdonshire,  on  January  28,  1852,  the 
youngest  of  the  six  children'  of  James  and  Mary 
(Harrison)  Storey.  His  parents  passed  their  lives 
in  England,  where  the  father  was  a  tailor.  Amos 
Storey  was  educated  in  England,  and  when  eigh- 
teen years  old  set  forth  to  seek  his  fortunes  in 
America.  From  New  York  he  made  his  way  west- 
ward, and  having  learned  farming  in  New  Eng- 
land, he  found  employment  in  this  line  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  where  he  remained  until  1877,  when 
he  came  to  Montana. 

He  located  on  a  ranch  in  Madison  county, 
where  he  now  has  a  fine  estate  of  2,000  acres, 
mostly  available  for  cultivation,  rendering  satis- 
factory yields  of  grain,  while  he  also  devotes  at- 
tention to  high-grade  cattle  and  horses.  He  has 
been  wise  and  discriminating  in  his  methods,  ever 
alive  to  employ  the  most  approved  means.  He 
is  an  up-to-date  and  progressive  business  man 
and  has  influence  in  the  community  so  long  his 
home.  Taking  a  proper  interest  in  public  afifairs 
he  gives  his  aid  and  influence  to  undertakings  for 
the  advancement  of  the  county  and  state,  and 
gives  a  stalwart  support  to  the  Republican  party. 
He  is  a  communicant  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  was  in  England  connected  with  the 
established  church. 

On  December  15,  1882,  Mr.  Storey  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Lily  Randall,  who  was 
born  in  this  state,  the  daughter  of  Harry  and 
Sarah  (Hudson)  Randall,  natives  of  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Kentucky  and  representatives  of  prom- 
inent old  families.  Her  father  was  an  honored 
pioneer  of  Montana,  he  having  located  in  Vir- 
ginia City  in  1863,  where  he  was  a  blacksmith  and 
machinist.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Storey  have  five  chil- 
dren, Alfred,  Pearl,  Arthur,  Bessie  and  Luther. 
The  family  home  is  a  modern  and  commodious 
residence,  and  here  is  dispensed  a  genial  hospi- 
tality. 


BENJAMIN  STRICKLAND.— One  of  the 
pioneers  of  Montana,  and  now  a  prosperous 
cattlegrower  of  Park  county,  Mr.  Strickland  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  experiences  connected 
with  the  free  and  untrammeled  life  of  the  western 
plains  and  mountains  during  the  early  days.  He 
rendered  valiant  service  in  the  United  States  army 
in  numerous  conflicts  with  the  Indians,  and  it  is 
doubtless    true   that    his    knowledge    of   the    abo- 


rigines has  been  more  intimate  than  pleasant. 
I\Ir.  Strickland  was  born  in  Broome  county,  N. 
Y.,  on  April  5,  1832.  His  parents  were  David 
and  Betsey  (Wheeler)  Strickland,  the  former  born 
in  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  and  the  latter 
in  Connecticut.  In  their  family  were  seven  sons 
and  five  daughters.  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
Mr.  Strickland  was  Joshua  Wheeler,  who  followed 
a  seafaring  life  for  many  years.  David  Strickland 
removed  to  the  west  in  1855,  locating  in  Iowa, 
where  he  farmed  and  passed  the  residue  of  his 
days. 

Benjamin  Strickland,  the  honored  ^Montana 
pioneer,  after  attending  school  and  assisting  in 
the  work  of  the  paternal  homestead  until  1852, 
started  for  the  west,  locating  first  in  Portage 
county,  Wis.,  where  he  was  identified  in  lumber- 
ing for  five  years,  after  which  he  joined  his 
father's  family,  who  had  taken  up  their  abode  in 
Iowa.  Here  he  remained  until  September,  1861, 
when  he  went  to  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  where  on 
September  25th  he  enlisted  in  Company  H,  First 
^linnesota  Mounted  Rangers,  and  was  thus  part 
of  the  cavalry  arm  of  the  service  and  in  com- 
mand of  Col.  Pender.  From  Fort  Ridgely  on  the 
Minnesota  they  soon  started  in  pursuit  of  the  In- 
dians, this  being  shortly  after  the  Minnesota  mas- 
sacre. They  hunted  the  savages  for  two  years, 
having  numerous  engagements,  so 'that  Mr.  Strick- 
land had  active  participation  in  many  conflicts 
with  the  Indians,  receiving  several  slight  wounds. 
Finally  his  horse  fell  upon  him,  inflicting  a  per- 
manent injury,  in  recognition  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment now  accords  him  a  pension.  The  troops 
under  Gen.  Sibley,  constituting  the  Sibley  expedi- 
tion, finally  drove  the  Indians  across  the  Missouri. 
Mr.  Strickland  returned  with  his  command  to 
Fort  SneUing,  Minn.,  and  later  acted  as  escort  for 
the  governor  of  Minnesota,  who  effected  the 
treaty  with  Red  Cloud  and  Hole-in-the-Bay,  the 
Indian  chieftains,  and  received  his  honorable  dis- 
charge in  September,  1863.  at  the  fort  mentioned. 
He  thereafter  remained  at  the  parental  home  until 
April,  1864,  when  he  started  for  IMontana,  mak- 
ing the  long  overland  trip  from  West  Union, 
Iowa,  with  ox  teams  in  a  train  which  had  300 
men,  and  they  were  not  molested  by  the  Indians, 
and  safely  arrived  at  Emigrant  gulch,  in  what  is 
now  Park  county,  on  August  27,  1864.  Mr.  Strick- 
land engaged  in  mining  here  for  about  a  year, 
continuing  it  for  five  years,  thereafter  going  into 
all  sections  of  Montana,  and  also  into  Idaho.     In 
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1874  Mr.  Strickland  located  in  Paradise  valley, 
taking  up  a  homestead  claim,  and  has  since  added 
by  purchase  until  now  he  has  a  fine  estate  of 
2,500  acres.  Here  he  has  been  engaged  in  the 
extensive  raising  of  cattle,  giving  preference  to 
shorthorns,  and  usually  wintering  from  300  to  500. 
He  has  been  very  successful  in  his  stock  business, 
and  holds  prestige  as  one  of  the  representative 
ranchmen  of  this  state.  He  gives  a  strong  sup- 
port to  the  Democrat  party  and  maintains  a  deep 
interest  in  the  progress  of  his  county,  state  and 
community.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  a 
school  trustee,  while  fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  Masonic  order,  in  which  he  has  attained 
the  Knight  Templar  degree.  On  ]\Iay  16,  1868, 
Mr.  Strickland  was  united  in  marriage  to  Nancy 
J-  Daley,  born  in  Iowa,  to  which  state  her  father, 
Ebenezer  Daley,  removed  from  Virginia.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Strickland  have  had  seven  children,  of  whom 
Mary  and  John  are  deceased;  the  others  ar^ 
Katherine,  Frank,  Millie,  Ebenezer  and  Samuel. 


JAMES  STUART.— It  is  given  to  few  men  to 
live  so  active,  strenuous  and  widely  useful  a  life 
and  at  its  end  be  so  generally  esteemed  and  be- 
loved by  the  people  among  whom  his  combats  are 
fought  and  his  triumphs  are  won,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  late  James  Stuart,  whose  remains  rest 
at  Deer  Lodge,  but  who  was  in  fact  a  citizen  and 
a  potential  influence  for  progress  in  every  part  of 
the  state.  He  was  the  oldest  of  four  brothers, 
James,  Granville,  Samuel  and  Thomas  (three  of 
whom  were  pioneers  of  Montana),  and  was  born 
in  Harrison  county,  Va.,  March  14,  1832.  His 
parents  removed  from  Virginia  to  Illinois,  and 
thence  to  Iowa,  in  1837.  In  1852  James  and  Gran- 
ville went  to  California,  and  for  the  next  five  years 
mined  in  Butte,  Sierra  and  Siskiyou  counties.  Five 
years  later  they,  with  Rezin  Anderson,  started  for 
what  is  now  Montana,  journeying  to  the  head  of  the 
Malad  with  a  considerable  party  who  went  from 
there  to  the  states,  while  these  three  turned  north- 
ward and  went  into  winter  quarters  on  the  Beaver- 
head, six  miles  below  Brown's  bridge.  In  the 
spring  they  came  to  Gold  creek,  where  they  re- 
mained and  prospected  until  June,  getting  good  gold 
prospects — the  first  found  in  Montana.  On  June  i 
they  started  to  Fort  Bridger  and  went  from  there  to 
Camp  Floyd,  south  of  Salt  Lake,  where  they  sold 
their  horses.     James  and  Granville  Stuart  went  to 


Green  river  and  Anderson  returned  to  this  section 
with  a  stock  of  goods.  The  Stuarts  wintered  on 
Henry  fork,  and,  with  Dempsey,  remained  in  that 
vicinity  until  the  summer  of  i860,  when  they  came 
to  Salt  river  valley,  near  the  site  where  the  Oneida 
salt  works  were  afterward  built;  that  fall  return- 
ing to  Gold  creek,  built  houses,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1 86 1  prospected  around  the  Gold  creek 
mountains.  So  encouraging  were  the  results  that 
they  wrote  to  Thomas  Stuart  in  Colorado,  and  the 
letter  being  shown,  the  stampede  to  Montana  began 
the  following  spring.  Thus  prominently  figured 
James  Stuart  in  bringing  the  first  tide  of  immigra- 
tion to  Montana.  In  the  fall  of  1862,  the  Bannack 
diggings  having  been  struck,  the  Stuarts  took  a 
large  band  of  cattle  to  that  place  and  remained  there 
until  the  following  April.  In  the  fall  of  1863  W.  B. 
Dance  and  James  Stuart  formed  the  co-partnership 
of  Dance  &  Stuart  in  Virginia  City  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  a  general  merchandising  busi- 
ness, in  which  they  were  very  successful  and  re- 
mained together  until  1870,  having  removed  to  Deer 
Lodge  in  1865  and  associated  with  Worden  &  Hig- 
gins.  From  1866  to  1870  James  Stuart  was  presi- 
dent and  general  superintendent  of  the  S.  L.  &  M. 
M.  Co.,  operating  at  Phillipsburg.  In  1871  being 
appointed  post  trader  at  Fort  Browning,  he  sold  his 
interest  in  the  company,  and  in  1873,  when  Fort 
Browning  was  dismantled  and  abandoned,  he  ac- 
companied A.  J.  Simmons  to  the  Sioux,  agency  at 
Fort  Peck,  where  his  thorough  knowledge  of  Indian 
character,  his  excellent  administrative  abilities  and 
his  cool  nerve  were  valuable  assistants  in  the  control 
of  that  warlike  tribe.  While  Mr.  Simmons  was  ab- 
sent to  conduct  his  successor  to  the  agency,  Air. 
Stuart,  who  was  in  charge,  was  taken  ill  and  died 
in  eight  days.  Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  promi- 
nent and  most  deservedly  esteemed  of  the  pioneers 
of  Montana — one  whose  name  is  linked  inseparably 
and  honorably  with  the  early  perils  and  exploits  in 
the  settlement  and  civilization  of  the  state,  and, 
while  memory  lives,  will  be  a  synonym  for  sterling 
merit,  modest  worth  and  chivalric  courage. 

Mr.  Stuart  represented  Deer  Lodge  county  in  the 
legislature  of  1864.  He  was  junior  warden  of  Flint 
Creek  Lodge,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  later  was  junior 
grand  warden  of  that  state.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
mental  and  physical  organization,  of  extensive  read- 
ing and  close  observation,  of  superior  business  qual- 
ifications and  of  unblemished  character.  He  was 
also  a  man  of  great  positiveness  of  character,  al- 
though gentle  and  genial  in  manner.     Of  his  early 
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life  not  much  information  is  available.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  he  passed  his  boyhood  amid  scenes 
and  incidents  usual  to  the  frontier;  that  he  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  wild  untutored  nature  that  was  every- 
where about  him ;  that  he  always  loved  her  with  a 
passionate  devotion;  that  he  chiefly  desired  a  new 
and  untried  field  for  endeavor,  and  hence  in  the  gen- 
erosity, prodigality  and  freshness  of  western  life 
he  found  a  charm  and  early  evinced  a  bold  and 
adventurous  disposition.  Although  fitted  by  nature 
to  adorn  any  station,  his  greatest  pleasures  were  in 
hunting,  in  field  sports,  and  in  the  kindred  pursuits 
of  outdoor  life. 


PATRICK  G.  SULLIVAN.— In  reviewing  brief- 
ly the  life  history  of  one  who  is  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  the  world's  workers,  who  has  a  deep 
appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  honest  toil  and  who 
has  espoused  the  cause  of  the  laboring  classes  with 
all  the  vigor  and  ardor  of  an  essentially  loyal  and 
generous  nature,  we  have  a  pleasing  and  interesting 
task.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  been  a  stanch  advocate  of 
every  measure  looking  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  more  humble  laborers  in  the  indus- 
trial activities  of  life,  and  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
legislature  of  the  state  he  was  an  active  worker 
for  many  important  reforms.  He  is  one  of  the  re- 
spected and  popular  citizens  of  Butte. 

Patrick  G.  Sullivan  was  born  in  County  Cork, 
Ireland,  on  March  17,  1862,  the  second  of  the  eleven 
children  of  Jerry  and  Ellen  Sullivan,  both  of  whom 
were  bom  in  the  county  mentioned,  of  a  long  line 
of  Irish  ancestors.  The  father,  a  miner  by  occupa- 
tion, died  in  southern  Wales.  The  early  educational 
discipline  of  Patrick  was  given  in  the  public  and 
parochial  schools.  He  was  fifteen  years  of  age 
when  his  parents  removed  to  southern  Wales  in 
September,  1877,  and  there  he  served  an  apprentice- 
ship of  three  years  at  the  molders'  trade,  becom- 
ing a  skilled  workman.  In  May,  1880,  he  returned 
to  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  on  June  20  he  set  forth  for 
the  United  States.  He  at  once  made  his  way  to 
Houghton,  Mich.,  and  in  that  mining  country  he 
remained  until  March  20,  1883,  when  he  came  to  the 
west,  locating-  near  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  where  he 
was  identified  with  the  mining  industry,  later  re- 
moving to  Eureka,  Utah,  where  he  was  for  four 
years  shift  boss  at  the  Beck  mine.  On  the  6th  of 
November,    1888,    Mr.    Sullivan   arrived   in    Butte. 


Mont.,  and  on  the  20th  was  made  foreman  of  the 
Moose  mine,  retaining  this  incumbency  three  years. 
In  March,  1891,  he  made  a  trip  to  his  old  home  in 
Ireland,  returning  to  Butte  in  June.  Here  he  has 
served  as  foreman  for  various  mines,  being  known 
as  an  able  executive  and  efficient  manager. 

In  politics  Mr.  Sullivan  has  rendered  an  un- 
equivocal support  to  the  Democratic  party  and  has 
been  an  active  worker  in  its  local  ranks.  In  1900 
he  was  the  nominee  on  the  Democratic-Populist 
fusion  ticket  for  representative  of  Silver  Bow  coun- 
ty in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  and  was 
successful  at  the  polls,  receiving  a  flattering  ma- 
jority. He  was  assigned  to  the  military  and  labor 
committees  in  the  Seventh  general  assembly  and 
was  particularly  active  in  advocating  and  promoting 
the  passage  of  the  eight-hour  law.  He  was  equall\ 
vigorous  in  his  opposition  to  senate  bill  No.  87, 
relating  to  the  disqualification  of  judges,  and  though 
he  was  ill  in  a  hospital  in  the  capital  city  when  the 
bill  came  before  the  house,  he  insisted  on  taking 
a  carriage  to  the  assembly  hall  so  that  he  could 
record  his  vote  against  the  bill.  Mr.  Sullivan  also 
made  a  vigorous  and  successful  fight  to  abolish  the 
circle  at  the  head  of  the  official  ballots  in  the 
various  elections.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
measures  that  came  up  for  consideration  and 
ably  represented  his  constituency.  He  is  much  in- 
terested in  the  new  Labor  party  and  is  lending  his 
influence  in  the  promotion  of  its  cause.  Fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of  LTnited 
Workmen.  On  May  10,  1892,  Mr.  Sullivan  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Sullivan,  who, 
like  himself,  was  born  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  and  their 
home  has  been  brightened  by  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  Lillie,  Frank,  Emmet  and  Jeremiah. 


REV.  STEPHEN  J.  SULLIVAN.— Although 
born  in  Newcastle,  Pa.,  in  1876,  the  subject 
of  this  review  came  with  his  parents  to  Mon- 
tana when  he  was  only  three  years  old ;  and  when 
we  consider  this  fact,  his  interest  in  the  state 
of  his  adoption  and  the  excellent  service  he  has 
rendered  in  developing  and  building  up  her  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare,  we  may  claim  him  as  almost 
entirely  Montana's  own  son.  His  parents  were 
Timothy  D.  and  Johanna  (Connolly)  Sullivan,  na- 
tives of  Ireland  who  came  to  the  United  States 
in  their  early  lives,  and  were  married  in  this 
country  after  they  grew  up.     They  had  four  chil- 
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dren,  namely :  Ambrose,  a  member  of  the  society 
of  Jesuits;  Stephen  J-,  the  subject  of  this  sketch; 
John,  a  medical  student,  and  Josephine,  who  was 
born  after  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Butte, 
where  the  father  was  engaged  in  mining  with 
gratifying  success.  There  the  parents  died,  the 
mother  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  and  the  father 
at  that  of  fifty-four.  They  came  to  Montana  in 
1880,  settled  at  Butte,  and  after  nearly  nine  years 
of  active  labor  in  mining  the  father  died  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  in  that  city  in  1889.  He  was 
successful  in  business,  was  a  Democrat  in  politics, 
and  was  identified  with  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians  in  fraternal  relations.  His  religious 
faith  was  that  of  the  Catholic  church,  as  was  that 
of  his  wife. 

Rev.  Father  Sullivan  received  his  early  schol- 
astic training  at  St.  Aloysius  preparatory  school 
at  Helena,  which  he  attended  until  1889,  after 
which  he  took  a  complete  classical  course  of  study 
at  Gonzaga  College,  Spokane,  Wash.  In  1893  he 
entered  St.  Thomas  Seminary  at  Alt.  Angel,  Ore., 
an  excellent  institution  conducted  by  the  Benedic- 
tine Fathers,  at  which  he  remained  four  years, 
two  of  which  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  philos- 
ophy and  two  to  theology;  at  this  institution  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  He  then 
went  to  Rome,  and  spent  three  years  at  the  Prop- 
aganda College,  an  international  institution  for 
students  of  all  nations. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  May  20, 
1900,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  secured  the 
degree  of  doctory  of  divinity  from  the  Roman 
University.  On  his  return  to  Helena  he  was  at 
once  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant  priest  at  the 
cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Helena,  and 
also  as  priest  in  charge  of  St.  Helena  church. 
He  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  citizen  of 
Montana  ever  ordained  to  the  Catholic  priesthood. 
He  has  put  his  conscience  and  his  soul  into  his 
work  in  the  community,  and  is  winning  a  very 
gratifying  appreciation  of  his  labors  from  all 
classes  of  people  who  share  in  their  benefits,  which 
includes  many  outside  of  his  own  household  of 
faith.  He  is  a  living  and  potential  force  for  good 
in  the  community,  and  has  quickened  all  its  cur- 
rents of  moral  fruitfulness  by  the  vigor  of  his 
work  and  the  power  of  his  example.  The  de- 
partments of  the  church  interests  immediately  un- 
der his  charge  are  prospering  and  flourishing  in 
a  way  that  does  him  great  credit,  and  steadily 
enlarging  their  influence  and  usefulness. 


WILLIAM  M.  BEATTIE.— The  firm  of  Beat- 
tie  &  Blessing  stands  as  a  worthy  exponent 
of  the  stockraising  industry  in  Fergus  county. 
They  have  brought  to  bear  marked  capacity  and 
discrimination  in  their  business  and  command 
the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community. 
William  M.  Beattie  was  born  in  Fayette  county, 
Pa.,  on  the  2d  of  February,  1842,  the  son  of  John 
and  Anna  Maria  Beattie,  both  of  whom  were 
born  in  Pennsylvania  and  represent  good  old 
families  of  that  state.  In  his  early  manhood  John 
Beattie  devoted  his  attention  to  teaching  school 
and  later  became  superintendent  of  large  iron 
works  at  LTniontown,  Pa.  He  was  a  stalwart 
Democrat,  a  man  of  strong  character  and  great 
executive  force,  and  served  on  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Fayette  county,  and  was  also  justice  of 
the  peace  for  years.  He  was  a  Presbyterian  in 
religious  thought,  of  which  church  his  wife  was  also 
a  member.  His  death  occurred  in  1890.  His 
widow  now  resides  at  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  They 
had  eleven  children,  of  whom  Ella  and  Belle  are 
deceased,  the  others  are  Sarah  A.,  Anna  K.,  Jane 
H.,  Alice  A.,  WilHam  M.,  Mary  M.,  Louisa  B., 
Isaiah  M.  and  George  D. 

William  M.  Beattie  attended  the  public  schools 
of  his  native  county  and  when  sixteen  found  em- 
ployment on  a  farm  for  two  years,  when  he  em- 
barked in  the  same  line  of  enterprise  for  himself 
in  Rock  Island  county.  111.,  until  1873,  when  fail- 
ing health  led  him  to  close  out  his  interests  and 
make  a  trip  through  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
thence  on  to  California.  Here  he  remained  some 
years,  coming  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1882  and 
locating  at  Boulder,  Jeiiferson  county,  where  he 
conducted  a  successful  dairy  business  until  1883. 
He  then  came  to  Fergus  county  and  took  up  a 
squatter's  claim  twelve  miles  south  of  Cotton- 
wood, which  is  now  known  as  the  Mahana  place. 
Here  he  was  very  successful  and  here  also  he 
became  associated  with  Samuel  ^^  Blessing  in 
1888,  the  firm  of  Beattie  &  Blessing  there  con- 
tinuing successful  operations  until  1898.  when  they 
sold  the  property  at  a  good  price,  the  ranch  at 
that  time  comprising  320  acres.  The  partnership 
of  the  two  gentlemen  still  continues,  and  since 
disposing  of  the  Mahana  ranch  they  have  continued 
stockraising  on  a  fine  ranch  of  524  acres,  located 
nine  miles  south  of  Cottonwood.  They  give  their 
attention  particularly  to  the  raising  of  a  high 
grade  of  cattle.  In  politics  Mr.  Beattie  is  a  stanch 
Democrat. 
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SAMUEL  V.  BLESSIXG.— Connected  with  W. 
M.  Beattie  in  the  firm  of  Beattie  &  Blessing- 
is  one  of  the  typical  "old  timers"  of  the  west, 
Samuel  V.  Blessing.  He  is  a  native  of  West 
Virginia,  born  in  Smith  county  when  it  was  part 
of  the  "Old  Dominion,"  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1833,  the  son  of  Solomon  and  Mary  Blessing, 
who  were  likewise  born  in  Virginia.  In  early 
days  they  emigrated  to  Macon  county,  Mo.,  where 
Solomon  Blessing  continued  to  reside  until  his 
death  in  1858.  He  survived  his  wife  six  years.  He 
was  a  man  of  positive  character  and  a  stanch  old- 
line  Whig.  He  and  his  wife  were  parents  of  nine 
children.  All  are  now  living  except  one,  Sarah. 
The  names  of  the  others  are  Elizabeth,  Samuel 
v.,  Catherine,  John,  James,  Eliza,  Jacob  and 
George.  Samuel  V.  Blessing  is  the  only  one  of 
the  number  residing  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Blessing  remained  at  the  parental  home 
until  he  was  twenty-one,  after  which  he  was  vari- 
ously employed  until  1857,  when  he  made  the  trip 
across  the  plains  to  California,  where  he  followed 
farm  work  and  teaming.  In  1870  he  went  to 
Nevada,  and  secured  employment  as  a  teamster, 
receiving  from  $60  to  $75  per  month.  He  remained 
in  that  state  until  1873,  when  he  proceeded  to 
Utah  and  passed  the  winter  in  the  north  part  of 
the  state,  after  which  he  continued  on  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  then  started  for  the  Salmon  river  country, 
in  Idaho,  at  "the  time  of  the  great  gold  excite- 
ment there.  He  engaged  in  prospecting  and  min- 
ing, meeting  with  so  little  success  that  he  returned 
to  Utah,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  1873-4. 
The  next  spring  Mr.  Blessing  went  to  Boise  City, 
Idaho,  remained  a  short  time  and  then  came  to 
Montana,  locating  in  the  Gallatin  valley.  Not 
long  after  this  he  came  to  Fergus  county  and  lo- 
cated at  his  present  residence,  entering  into  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Beattie  in  1888.  Mr.  Blessing  is 
a  man  of  strong  mental  powers,  well  defined  opin- 
ions, mature  judgment  and  practical  experience, 
and  his  life  has  been  one  of  consecutive  industry 
and  usefulness.  He  is  a  stalwart  Republican  and 
is  respected  by  all  who  know  him,  either  in  a  busi- 
ness or  social  wav. 


RICHARD  P.  SUTTON.— The  name  which 
initiates  this  review  is  familiar  to  theatre- 
goers in  all  sections  of  the  Union.  As  an  amusement 
caterer  Mr.    Sutton  has   purveyed  to  the   public 


for  a  long  term  of  years,  while  he  has  attained 
high  popularity  among  the  members  of  the  the- 
atrical and  circus  coteries  and  with  the  general 
public,  and  in  a  managerial  capacity  he  has  at- 
tained high  reputation  and  a  well  earned  success. 
Butte  has  the  distinction  of  being  his  first  per- 
manent place  of  residence,  and  here  he  has  pro- 
vided the  best  of  attractions  and  supplied  the 
city  with  a  modern  and  attractive  amusement 
resort,  and  his  name  is  prominently  identified  with 
the  theatrical  business  in  the  northwest.  Mr.  Sut- 
ton was  born  in  Jessamine  county,  Ky.,  on  April 
15,  1845,  the  fourth  of  the  nine  children  of  David 
P.  and  Isabella  (England)  Sutton,  natives  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  in  which  latter  state  his 
mother  passed  her  life,  and  his  father  died.  David 
P.  Sutton  removed  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky 
about  1828,  and,  an  honored  pioneer,  erected  the 
first  frame  house  and  store  in  Jessamine  county. 
His  home  served  as  a  store,  tavern  and  post- 
office  and  was  a  stage  station  on  the  road  between 
Lexington  and  Harrisburg.  He  never  exacted 
pay  for  the  entertainment  given,  but  secured  prof- 
its from  the  sale  of  liquors,  owning  a  distillery  in 
which  he  manufactured  apple  and  peach  brandy. 
In  the  primitive  schools  in  his  native  county 
Richard  P.  Sutton  received  his  educational  dis- 
cipline, and  the  advantages  thus  afforded  him  were 
very  limited  in  scope.  In  1854  the  family  removed 
to  the  beautiful  city  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  where 
1855  found  him  an  orphan,  at  the  age  of  ten. 
He  then  remained  some  time  in  the  home  of  an 
uncle  at  Evansville,  Ind.,  after  which  he  secured 
employment  on  the  packet  boats  of  the  Ohio 
river.  In  1862  he  joined  Wm.  M.  Lake's  circus 
of  trained  animals,  his  initial  duties  being  to  fill 
lamps  and  ride  the  trick  mule.  In  1863  the  show 
started  for  Mobile,  Ala.,  but  on  account  of  the 
Civil  war  the  trip  was  abandoned.  In  1864  Mr. 
Sutton  became  identified  with  Mike  Lipman's  "col- 
lossal  circus,"  which  had  as  its  main  attractions 
and  entire  menagerie  the  educated  bears  of  "Sir 
William  Wallace,"  Professor  WilHams'  educated 
bulls  from  Hindostan  and  a  buffalo  broken  to 
the  saddle.  For  several  years  thereafter  Mr.  Sut- 
ton was  a  performer  in  side  shows,  doing  con- 
cert and  specialty  turns,  and  from  1871  to  1873, 
inclusive,  he  conducted  two  restaurants  at  Mo- 
berly.  Mo.,  being  still  identified  with  the  show 
business.  In  1874  he  located  at  Ottumwa,  Iowa, 
where  he  built  a  hotel,  which  he  conducted  for  two 
years.     In   1877  he  organized  the  largest   "Uncle 
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Tom's  Cabin"  company  which  has  ever  been  placed 
on  the  boards  and  by  which  his  name  became 
familiar  all  through  the  Union.  This  was  the 
first  company  to  exhibit  two  "Topsies"  and  two 
"Marks"  and  to  inaugurate  the  street  parade  fea- 
ture. The  enterprise  proved  a  great  success,  and 
Mr.  Sutton  recalls  the  fact  that  he  played  the 
attraction  two  days  in  Butte  to  a  business  of 
$2,140.60,  and  had  the  largest  gallery  house  ever 
shown  in  the  city  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
on  the  appearance  of  John  L.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Sutton  was  ambitious  to  launch  a  large 
circus  enterprise,  and  invested  a  large  amount 
in  equipping  an  aggregation  in  1891  and  in  ex- 
hibiting it  through  the  west,  where  it  proved  a 
losing  venture.  He  then  went  east,  but  con- 
tinued to  lose  money  and  finally  closed  out  the 
business.  In  1892  he  came  again  to  the  west 
with  an  "Uncle  Tom"  show  and  cleared  $6,000 
on  the  season's  tour,  never  having  failed  to  "make 
good"  on  this  popular  drama.  On  returning  east 
the  show  was  given  under  canvas  in  Chicago  for 
sixteen  weeks,  changing  location  daily.  To  Mr. 
Sutton's  encouragement  and  aid  was  due  the  es- 
tablishing of  the  Gentry  trained  animal  shows. 
The  following  season  he  put  on  the  road  the 
drama  "Montgomery,  or  Cradle  of  the  Confeder- 
acy," in  which  was  introduced  the  inauguration 
of  Jefferson  Davis,  and  later  he  sent  out  a  com- 
pany in  a  play  designated  as  "Texas,"  in  which 
were  introduced  James  Bowie  and  David  Crockett, 
the  drama  being  founded  on  the  Alamo  massacre, 
at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  In  this  drama  he  intro- 
duced his  "Uncle  Tom"  bloodhounds,  which  now 
pursued  fugitive  Mexicans.  These  shows  toured 
the  southern  states  for  several  seasons. 

In  1896  Mr.  Sutton  came  to  Butte  and  opened 
in  the  old  Casino  theatre  with  forty-three  peo- 
ple in  the  cast.  On  October  19  of  that  year  he 
opened  the  small  Sutton  theatre  as  a  popular 
price  house.  The  opening  night  showed  an  audi- 
ence of  fifty-five  people,  the  second  night  twenty- 
two,  while  on  the  third  night  only  eighteen  per- 
sons sat  before  the  curtain.  Yet  before  three 
weeks  had  passed  the  revenue  was  $100  a  day. 
In  1898  Mr.  Sutton  began  to  organize  a  western 
theatrical  syndicate,  and  finally  succeeded  in  form- 
ing the  combination  which  now  controls  the  best 
theatres  in  Butte,  Helena,  Spokane,  Portland,  Ta- 
coma  and  Seattle,  and  also  the  booking  in  the 
smaller  towns  of  Montana  and  Washington.  It 
also  has   in  process  of  erection   fine  new   theatres 


in  Butte  and  Spokane.  The  new  Sutton  theatre 
in  Butte,  one  of  the  finest  theatres  west  of  Chi- 
cago, having  a  seating  capacity  of  2,175,  the  larg- 
est of  all  theatres  in  the  northwest,  opened  to  the 
public  on  September  29,  1901,  for  the  season  of 
1 90 1 -2.  Mr.  Sutton  controls  three  theatres  in  Butte 
and  has  a  number  of  companies  on  the  road.  His 
long  experience  and  marked  executive  ability  make 
him  a  most  successful  manager,  and  he  offers  to 
the  public  the  best  attractions  to  be  secured,  and 
enjoys  marked  personal  popularity  in  his  home 
city.  In  poHtics  Mr.  Sutton  gives  his  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  party.  In  1884  Mr.  Sutton 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Fannie  Keeler, 
who  was  born  in  Canada  and  who  was  formerly 
an  actress  of  marked  talent  in  character  roles 
and  general  repertoire. 


T  OHN  A.  SWANSON.— One  of  the  prosperous 
J  young  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  the  Camas 
prairie  district  of  Missoula  county  is  John  A.  Swan- 
son.  He  is  a  native  of  Minnesota,  born  in  1863, 
the  son  of  Jonas  Swanson,  a  native  of  Sweden, 
whence  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  i860, 
locating  on  a  farm  in  Minnesota.  He  had  not  been 
a  resident  of  this  country  four  years  when  he  en- 
listed in  Company  A,  Fourth  Minnesota  Infantry. 
He  participated  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of 
Gettysburg  and  other  engagements,  and  was  mus- 
tered out  on  July  19,  1865.  He  returned  to  Minne- 
sota, where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  agriculture 
until  his  death  in  1892. 

John  A.  Swanson  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Minnesota  and  early  assisted  in  the  work 
of  the  homestead  farm.  He  resided  in  Minnesota 
until  1883,  when  he  came  to  Montana  and  in  1888 
located  on  his  present  ranch,  which  is  eligibly  sit- 
uated on  Camas  prairie,  two  miles  southeast  of  the 
village  of  Potomac,  his  postoffice  address.  He  has 
a  fine  tract  of  240  acres,  and  he  has  made  excellent 
improvements,  and  gives  his  attention  to  farming 
and  stockraising,  conducting  operations  with  such 
discrimination  and  industry  as  to  insure  the  best 
of  returns.  He  is  held  in  high  estimation  in  the 
community  and  is  one  of  the  sterling  men  of  the 
county.  In  politics  he  accords  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party.  In  1892  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Swanson  and  Miss  Lydia  Comer, 
who  was  born  in  Minnesota,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  and  Ellen  (Webb)  Comer,  the  former  a  na- 
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tive  of  Illinois  and  the  latter  of  England.  They 
were  numbered  among  the  early  settlers  in  Minne- 
sota, where  they  still  maintain  their  home.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swanson  are  the  parents  of  five  children, 
Myrtle,  Bertha,  Arthur,  Leonard  and  Minnie. 


JOSEPH  E.  SWINDLEHURST.  —  Identified 
J  with  lines  of  industrial  enterprise  which  have  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  business  advancement  of  any 
community — insurance  and  real  estate — Joseph  E. 
Swindlehurst  is  a  young  man  who  has  been  prom- 
inent in  the  official  life  of  Park  county,  Mont.  Mr. 
Swindlehurst  was  born  in  the  town  of  Richmond, 
Sherbrooke  county,  Quebec,  Canada,  on  July  5, 
1864.  He  comes  of  stanch  old  English  stock, 
his  father,  Joseph  Swindlehurst,  having  been  born 
in  the  town  of  Preston,  Lancashire,  England,  and 
having  come  to  America  about  1851,  locating  first 
in  New  York,  where  he  remained  for  some  time 
and  where  his  marriage  was  solemnized.  About 
1862  he  removed  to  Canada  and  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture and  in  blacksmithing,  and  where  he  resided 
until  1867,  when  he  moved  to  Iowa,  and  later  to 
Minnesota,  where  he  still  resides.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Maria  O'Connor.  She  was 
born  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  and  is  now  dead.  Of 
their  six  children,  Joseph  was  the  second. 

Joseph  E.  Swindlehurst  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota and  supplemented  this  by  a  course  in  a  business 
college  in  Minneapolis.  In  1887  he  located  at 
Fargo,  N.  D.,  where  he  held  a  reportorial  position 
on  the  Daily  Democrat.  Two  years  later  Mr. 
Swindlehurst  was  a  resident  of  Miles  City,  Mont., 
when  he  remained  for  a  time  and  then  removed  to 
Helena.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  mining  in 
McClelland  gulch  for  one  year  and  then  returned 
to  Minnesota,  and  after  another  year  he  passed 
one  season  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  after 
which  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Carver  Mercan- 
tile Company  in  Livingston.  Here  he  became  prom- 
inent in  local  political  affairs  and  an  active  worker 
in  the  cause  of  the  Democratic  party.  In  1882  he 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  city  treasurer,  retaining 
the  incumbency  thereof  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
His  also  was  the  distinction  of  being  a  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  central  committee  of  Park  county. 

In  the  last  administration  of  President  Cleveland 
Mr.  Swindlehurst  held,  by  appointment,  the  office 
of  postmaster  at  Livingston,  and  gave  efficient  ser- 


vice. He  was  also  prominently  concerned  in  the 
business  life  of  that  city,  where  he  was  engaged  in 
the  real  estate  business  and  where  he  organized  and 
became  manager  of  a  telephone  company,  whose  in- 
terests were  eventually  sold  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Bell  Telephone  Company,  with  which  he  remained 
for  some  time  as  manager  at  Livingston.  He  was 
also  interested  in  mining  enterprises  in  that  section 
of  the  state,  where  he  made  his  home  until  1899, 
when  he  located  in  Butte,  as  manager  for  the  Realty 
Company,  of  Boston,  which  position  he  has  since 
retained,  controlling  a  business  of  wide  scope  in 
the  handling  of  real  estate,  the  extending  of  finan- 
cial loans  and  in  acting  as  agent  for  a  number  of 
the  leading  insurance  companies. 

Fraternally  Mr.  Swindlehurst  is  identified  with 
the  Masonic  order,  as  a  member  of  Livingston 
Lodge  No.  32,  A.  F.  &  A.  M. ;  Livingston  Chapter 
No.  7,  R.  A.  M. ;  and  St.  Bernard  Commandery 
No.  6,  K.  T.,  while  he  also  has  membership  in  Al- 
geria Temple,  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S.,  at  Helena. 
He  is  a  member  likewise  of  the  Benevolent  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  and  while  a  resident  of  Fargo 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Guard  of  North 
Dakota.  His  religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  church,  of  which  he  is  a  communi- 
cant. In  1883  Mr.  Swindlehurst  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Augusta  Tandberg,  who  was  born  in 
Minnesota  and  whose  untimely  death  occurred  on 
May  5,  1901,  at  Livingston,  this  state.  Of  this 
union  two  children  were  born,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  who 
was  born  in  1886  and  who  died,  at  Livingston,  in 
1891  ;  and  Katharine,  who  was  born  in  1888,  and 
who  is  now  attending  school  in  Minnesota. 


THOMAS  M.  SWINDLEHURST.— Among 
the  representative  young  business  men  of 
Montana  is  the  subject  of  this  review,  who  is 
prominently  identified  with  the  real  estate  and 
insurance  business  in  the  city  of  Livingston,  and 
to  whom  has  been  the  distinction  of  serving  two 
terms  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  as  the 
representative  of  Park  county.  He  was  born  in 
Richmond,  Carlton  county,  Canada,  on  June  17, 
1869,  being  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Maria  (O'Con- 
nor) Swindlehurst,  the  former  of  whom  was  born 
in  Lancastershire,  England,  and  the  latter  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swindlehurst  were 
married  in  Trinity  church,  New  York,  and  in 
1865  removed  to  Richmond,  Canada.     Later,  1872, 
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the  family  removed  to  Wadena,  Minn.,  where 
Thomas  M.  attended  the  high  school  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  the  Minnesota  University; 
in  1888  he  entered  the  Curtis  Business  College, 
in  Minneapolis,  where  he  completed  a  thorough 
course  and  graduated  in  1890.  After  leaving  busi- 
ness college  Mr.  Swindlehurst  was  for  a  time  iden- 
tiiied  with  newspaper  work  in  Minneapolis,  and 
in  1892  he  came  to  Livingston,  Mont.,  where 
he  was  employed  for  four  or  five  years  in  the 
shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  His 
brother,  Joseph  E.,  was  appointed  postmaster  in 
Livingston  in  1894,  and  our  subject  thereupon 
became  assistant  postmaster,  retaining  this  posi- 
tion for  a  period  of  four  years.  He  then  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
business,  to  which  he  has  since  given  his  atten- 
tion, transacting  a  very  satisfactory  business  in 
each  department  of  the  enterprise  and  proving  him- 
self a  capable  busmess  man.  He  has  at  all  times 
represented  on  his  books  the  most  desirable  of 
investments  in  the  line  of  Montana  realty,  while 
as  an  underwriter  he  is  the  local  agent  for  several 
of  the  most  reliable  insurance  companies  in  the 
world.  Fraternally  Mr.  Swindlehurst  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Livingston  Lodge  No.  246,  B.  P.  O.  E., 
in  which  he  has  passed  all  the  ofificial  chairs,  being 
one  of  the  enthusiastic  members  of  this  popular 
fraternity  ;  and  he  is  also  identified  with  the  Wood- 
men of  the  World,  being  a  member  of  Zephyr 
Lodge  No.  151.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  individ- 
uality and  genial  presence,  and  these  attributes 
have  conserved  the  popularity  which  he  enjoys 
in  the  business  and  social  circles  of  Livingston. 
In  politics  Mr.  Swindlehurst  is  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  been  an 
active  worker  in  its  cause  in  the  local  field.  In 
1898  he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  the 
office  of  representative  in  the  legislature,  serving 
with  marked  ability  during  the  Sixth  general  as- 
sembly and  being  elected  as  his  own  successor  in 
1890.  In  the  Seventh  assembly  he  was  speaker 
pro  tem.,  and  served  many  times  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  while  in  both  ses- 
sions he  was  assigned  to  a  number  of  the  most 
im])ortant  house  committees.  He  proved  a  capa- 
ble legislator  and  was  an  active  working  mem- 
ber, doing  all  in  his  power  to  forward  the  inter- 
ests of  the  commonwealth  and  to  effectively  serve 
his  constituents.  On  October  23,  1901,  Mr.  Swin- 
dlehurst yielded  to  the  flowery  yoke  and  was 
married   to   Miss    Marv   Wilson,   one  of  the   most 


attractive,  accomplished  and  popular  young  ladies 
of  Helena.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  in  the  presence  of  a 
throng  of  friends  of  the  contracting  parties,  who 
had  assembled  to  witness  the  sacred  rite  which 
matured  feeling  into  destiny  and  converted  a  sen- 
timent into  a  sacrament,  and  to  express  the  ar- 
dent hope  that  calm  sunshine  would  hallow  these 
joined  hands. 


ANDREW  W.  SWITZER.— Honored  and  es- 
teemed by  all,  and  identified  with  ranching 
in  the  Madison  valley  for  fully  thirty-five  years, 
Andrew  \V.  Switzer  was  one  of  the  very  first  to 
file  claim  for  government  land  in  this  part  of  the 
state,  and  the  property  he  then  acquired  has  ever 
since  been  his  home.  He  was  born  in  Michigan 
City,  Ind.,  on  January  2,  1836,  the  son  of  Tavner 
B.  and  Susan  (Walter)  Switzer,  the  former  bom 
in  Kentucky  and  the  latter  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
father  removed  to  Indiana  about  1834,  a  pioneer 
of  that  state,  where  he  engaged  in  farming  and 
also  followed  his  trade  of  carpenter.  He  became 
a  pioneer  of  two  other  states,  Iowa  in  1854,  and 
Montana  in  1863,  where  his  family  joined  him  in 
1865.  Here  he  passed  a  long  and  useful  life,  dy- 
ing in  1900,  aged  eighty-eight  years.  His  wife 
also  died  in  Madison  county.  Andrew  W.  Swit- 
zer is  the  oldest  of  their  three  surviving  chil- 
dren. The  others  are  Malphus  A.  (see  sketch  on 
other  pages  of  this  work)  and  Ellen  B.,  now  the 
widow  of  Warren  Long. 

Pioneer  life  has  been  familiar  to  Andrew  W. 
Switzer  to  a  greater  extent  than  falls  to  the  lot  of 
many  men.  His  childhood  was  passed  on  a  farm 
in  Indiana,  where  he  received  his  education  in  the 
log  school  house:  later  he  was  with  his  parents 
when  they  were  early  settlers  of  Iowa ;  and  he 
came  to  Montana  at  a  time  when  it  was  on  the 
extreme  frontier.  He  is  a  "pioneer  of  pioneers." 
When  the  family  started  from  Victor,  Iowa,  on 
the  weary  overland  trip,  their  outfit  was  four 
teams  of  cattle,  with  two  yokes  to  the  team,  half 
of  them  being  cows.  They  brought  only  such 
household  goods  as  would  be  required  in  the 
new  home.  Companies  ahead  of  and  following 
them  had  serious  trouble  with  the  Indians,  but 
they  escaped  molestation.  They  left  Victor  May 
27th  and  arrived  in  Virginia  City  on  October  i, 
1865,  and  lived  in  a  tent  for  quite  a  while  before 
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the  erection  of  a  permanent  habitation.  j\lr.  Swit- 
zer  came  to  his  present  ranch  in  March,  1866, 
pre-empting  the  land  and  filing  entry  on  it  in 
1869.  In  addition  to  his  ranching  he  has  done 
much  work  at  his  trade  of  carpenter,  there  being 
a  great  demand  for  his  services  in  this  line  in  the 
early  days.  His  well  improved  estate  of  140  acres 
is  located  one  and  one-fourth  miles  east  of  his 
postoffice  town  of  Ennis.  He  has  a  fine  herd 
of  graded  Jerseys  cows  and  keeps  sufficient  horses 
to  do  the  work  of  the  farm.  He  has  large  crops 
of  hay  and  conducts  a  successful  dairying  business. 
Mr.  Switzer  has  ever  given  loyal  support  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Masonic  order  and  with  the  Odd 
Fellows,  affiliating  with  Montana  Lodge  No.  2, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Virgmia  City,  and  connected 
with  Virginia  City  Lodge  No.  7.  He  is  one  of 
the  oldest  Odd  Fellows  in  the  state.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Switzer  are  communicants  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  and  members  of  Trinity  Mission 
church.  At  Ennis,  on  October  23,  1856,  ]\Ir.  Switzer 
was  married  with  Miss  Lizzie  ]\Iartin,  who  was 
born  in  Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Martin,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  as  was  also  his  father,  and 
belonging  to  one  of  the  old  families.  Of  the  five 
children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Switzer  all  but  the 
youngest  were  born  in  Iowa ;  Florence,  now  widow 
of  M.  D.  Jeifers,  resides  in  the  Madison  valley : 
Susie  L.,  wife  of  J.  B.  Jeffers,  of  Madison  valley: 
Tavner  B.  married  Aliss  Bessie  Pickens  and  resides 
in  Madison  county;  Mary  R.  is  the  wife  of  J.  L. 
Hartman,  a  successful  rancher  of  the  Madison 
valley,  and  Xellie  C.  is  the  wife  of  B.  J.  Bailey,  of 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 


MALPHLS  A.  SWITZER.— A  resident  of  ^Ion- 
tana  from  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  having 
accompanied  his  parents  to  this  section  of  the  Union 
when  the  present  state  was  the  very  frontier  of 
civilization,  and  now  one  of  the  respected  farmers 
of  Madison  county,  his  well  improved  property  be- 
ing five  miles  northeast  of  the  village  of  Ennis,  his 
postoffice  address,  Mr.  .Switzer  traces  his  lineage 
to  stanch  German  origin,  but  the  family  has  been 
long  established  in  America.  He  was  born  in  Indi- 
ana on  August  31,  1848,  the  youngest  of  the  six 
children  of  Tavner  B.  and  Susan  (Waher)  Switzer. 
natives  respectively  of  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  father  was  a  pioneer  farmer  in  Lidiana.  who 


removed  to  Iowa  when  Malphus  was  a  mere  child, 
and  here  he  received  his  education  in  the  public 
schools.  The  family  were  pioneers  of  Montana  in 
1865,  and  they  located  then  on  the  ranch  which  Mr. 
Switzer  now  owns,  and  he  assisted  in  the  develop- 
ment and  the  improving  of  it.  Here  the  parents 
passed  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  the  father  pass- 
ing away  December  21,  1900,  and  the  mother  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1897. 

Mr.  Switzer  now  owns  a  fine  ranch  of  440  acres, 
which  is  principally  devoted  to  the  raising  of  hay. 
He  also  raises  cattle  for  the  local  markets.  His 
labors  on  the  homestead  have  been  earnest,  and 
regulated  with  good  business  judgment,  so  that 
his  success  has  come  as  a  natural  sequel.  He  gives 
his  allegiance  to  the  Republican  party. 

On  December  22,  1897,  Mr.  Switzer  was  mar- 
ried with  Miss  Lena  K.  Gilmer,  born  in  Missouri, 
whither  her  parents,  Campbell  and  Catharine 
(Shannon)  Gilmer,  came  as  pioneers  from  their 
native  state  of  Kentucky  in  their  childhood.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Switzer  have  two  children,  Lester,  born  on 
May  17,  1899,  and  Ruth,  born  June  15,  1900. 


EDWARD  H.  TALCOTT.— In  all  ages  the  bank- 
ing business  has  served  as  an  index  to  the 
financial  and  material  prosperity  of  every  com- 
munity, and  whether  the  system  has  been  that  of 
the  primitive  money  changers  or  the  magnificent 
operations  of  these  latter  days,  the  elemental  basis  is 
the  same  and  the  influence  of  paramount  importance 
as  touching  commercial  transactions.  A  representa- 
tive member  of  the  banking  fraternity  in  Montana, 
and  one  who  is  recognized  as  an  able  financier,  is 
Edward  H.  Talcott,  president  of  the  National  Park 
Hank,  of  Livingston.  Mr.  Talcott  is  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Chicago,  where  he  was  born  on  December 
ID,  1859,  being  the  son  of  William  Hart  Talcott, 
who  married  Miss  Emma  A.  Beers,  of  Boston,  and 
who  died  at  Wolcottville  (now  Torrington).  Conn., 
being  survived  by  his  widow  and  four  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  genealogy  of  the  Talcott  fam- 
ily has  been  traced  by  S.  \'.  Talcott,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y..  and  published  ( 1876)  in  a  neat  volume.  This 
record  shows  the  family  to  have  been  originally 
residents  of  Warwickshire.  England,  the  earliest 
known  of  the  name  being  John  Talcott,  who  re- 
sided in  Colchester.  Essex  county,  England,  where 
he  died  in  1606,  the  family  coat  of  arms  which  he 
bore  dating  back  to  i  S38.  John  Talcott  was  a  gentle- 
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man  possssed  of  a  considerable  landed  estate,  as  is 
shown  by  his  will,  admitted  to  probate  on  November 
12,  1606.  His  son,  John,  of  Braintree,  died  in  1604, 
leaving  a  son  John,  who  emigrated  to  America  in 
1632,  being  one  of  the  123  passengers  on  the  ship 
Lion,  which  arrived  in  the  new  world  on  Sunday, 
September  16,  1632,  the  passage  having  taken  three 
months.  After  a  short  stay  in  Massachusetts, 
where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  affairs  of  that 
colony,  John  Talcott  removed  to  the  town  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  served  as  chief  magistrate  of  the 
colony  until  his  death  in  jNIarch,  1660,  his  name 
being  inscribed  on  the  monument  erected  ty  the 
citizens  of  that  place  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut.  He  was 
possessed  of  considerable  property,  as  is  shown  by 
his  will,  dated  August  12,  1659.  He  left  three 
children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  Capt.  Samuel 
Talcott,  of  Wethersfield,  from  whom  the  line  is 
traced  directly  to  the  subject  of  this  review.  Capt. 
Talcott  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1658, 
and  succeeded  to  a  large  amount  of  property  devised 
to  him  by  his  father;  and  that  he  materially  in- 
creased the  same  is  evident  from  the  provisions  of 
his  will  bearing  the  date  of  November  10,  1691. 
He  left  eight  children,  of  whom  the  sixth  in  order 
of  birth  was  Benjamin,  who.  became  known  as 
Deacon  Benjamin, progenitor  of  our  subject,  the  line 
thence  tracing  through  his  second  child,  who  like- 
wise bore  the  name  of  Benjamin,  and  was  designated 
as  Deacon  Benjamin  H;  thence  through  the  eldest 
of  his  eight  children.  Deacon  Benjamin  HI;  thence 
through  the  second  of  the  latter's  eleven  children, 
known  as  Deacon  Elijah,  who  was  twice  married 
and  who  left  ten  children,  the  third  of  whom  was 
Rev.  Hart  Talcott,  the  grandfather  of  Edward  H., 
of  this  review.  The  name  of  Talcott  is  prominent 
in  the  annals  of  New  England,  the  family  being  of 
the  old  patrician  stock.  Joseph  Talcott  was  for 
seventeen  )'ears  governor  of  the  colony,  1724-41  ; 
Lieut. -Col.  John  Talcott  was  in  command  of  the 
army  in  the  King  Philip  war,  holding  the  rank  of 
major  and  was  very  successful,  gaining  a  great 
reputation  as  an  Indian  fighter.  His  estate,  val- 
ued at  over  $12,000,  was  left  to  his  son.  Gov.  Joseph 
Talcott.  John  Beers,  an  ancestor  of  our  subject  in 
the  maternal  line,  was  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  while  a  large  number  of  descendants 
in  both  lines  were  participants  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion,  many  of  them  being  commissioned  offi- 
cers. The  family  have  been  prominent  in  the  an- 
nals of  American  historv  from  the  earlv  Colonial 


epoch,  and  each  generation  has  stood  exponent  for 
sterling  character  and  deepest  patriotism  and  loyalty. 
Edward  Hart  Talcott,  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  sketch,  accompanied  his  parents  on  their  re- 
moved from  Chicago  to  Wolcottville,  (now  known 
as  Torrington)  Conn.,  in  1861,  and  after  they  had 
resided  there  about  six  years  the  father  died,  where- 
upon the  mother  of  our  subject  removed  with  her 
five  children  to  Amherst,  Mass.,  where  Edward  H. 
attended  the  public  schools  until  1872,  within  which 
year  he  went  to  Talcottville,  Conn.,  a  town  named 
in  honor  of  his  cousin,  who  had  there  established 
large  woolen  factories.  Mr.  Talcott  .  found  em- 
ployment in  the  woolen  manufacturing  business, 
and  continued  to  be  identified  with  the  same  for 
a  period  of  six  years.  In  1878  he  removed  to  South 
Manchester,  Conn.,  having  been  tendered  a  position 
in  the  mercantile  house  of  W.  H.  Cheney  &  Co., 
and  there  passed  the  following  five  years.  The 
encouragement  and  opportunities  for  personal  ac- 
complishment in  the  overcrowded  east  not  being 
in  keeping  with  Mr.  Talbott's  ambition  to  make  a 
place  for  himself  in  the  commercial  world,  he  heeded 
the  admonition  of  Horace  Greeley  "to  go  west," 
and  it  is  beyond  peradventure  that  he  amply  fulfilled 
the  second  tenet  of  the  advice  and  has  literally 
"grown  up  with  the  country,"  since  at  the  time, 
when  he  reached  Livingston,  in  December,  1883, 
its  only  claims  to  being  a  city  were  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  it  had  just  left  the  surveyor's  hands.  Here 
he  primarily  entered  the  employ  of  G.  H.  Carver  & 
Co.,  as  manager  of  their  mercantile  house.  In 
1887  he  severed  his  connection  with  this  concern 
to  accept  the  more  desirable  and  lucrative  position 
as  assistant  cashier  in  the  National  Park  Bank. 
After  a  faithful  and  efficient  service  of  two  years 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  cashier,  in  which 
office  he  showed  such  marked  ability  that,  to  further 
show  the  confidence  which  the  stockholders  had  in 
his  tact  and  executive  powers,  they  elected  him 
president  of  the  bank  in  1891,  and  he  has  since  held 
this  responsible  office.  The  National  Park  Bank  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  solid  and  prosperous 
institutions  in  the  state,  and  its  prestige  cannot  be 
other  than  gratifying  to  its  stockholders  and  to  the 
people  of  Park  county,  for  its  condition  is  an  index 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  this  favored  section 
of  the  state.  To  afford  an  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  bank,  we  enter  a  few  items  from  a  report  issued 
as  to  its  earnings  and  dividends  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1900.  The  gross  earnings  for  the 
year  aggregated  $42,635.37.  while  the  net  earnings 
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and  profits  for  the  year  were  $22,270.56.  The 
bank  is  capitaHzed  for  $100,000,  and  at  the  date  of 
the  report  at  hand  had  a  surplus  of  $20,000.  Since 
its  organization,  in  January,  1887,  the  bank  has 
paid  in  dividends  $103,000,  while  its  total  profits 
since  organization,  less  expenses,  premiums,  losses, 
etc.,  aggregate  $126,002.36.  Mr.  Talcott  has  gained 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  by  his  courteous  and  genial  manner  has 
endeared  himself  to  the  people  of  Park  county, 
while,  owing  to  his  deep  interest  in  any  and  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  advancement  and  wel- 
fare of  this  section,  he  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  upbuilders  of  this  prosperous,  though  compara- 
tively new  portion  of  the  state.  Mr.  Talcott  makes 
frequent  trips  to  the  east  in  the  interests  of  the 
bank,  and  only  recently  returned  from  an  extended 
business  tour,  during  which  he  visited  the  financial 
centers,  including  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia 
and  Chicago,  and  he  is  usually  successful  in  induc- 
ing capitalists  to  invest  in  the  many  enterprises 
which  offer  large  returns  in  this  section  and  which, 
in  a  reflex  way,  make  for  the  further  advancement 
and  material  prosperity  of  the  same. 

In  politics  Mr.  Talcott  gives  his  allegiance  to  the 
Hepublican  party.  He  has  served  two  terms  as 
mayor  of  Livingston,  filling  the  chief  executive 
■office  of  the  municipal  government  with  signal  abil- 
ity, and  in  his  course  gaining  the  endorsement  of 
all  classes,  irrespective  of  political  affiliations.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  first  executive  board  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  at  Bozeman.  Fraternally 
is  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  in  which 
he  has  filled  the  chair  of  grand  chancellor  of  the 
grand  lodge  of  Montana,  while  he  is  at  present 
grand  master  of  the  exchequer,  which  position  he 
has  held  for  six  years.  On  January  21,  1886,  Mr. 
Talcott  was  united  in  marriage  at  Livingston,  Mont., 
to  Miss  Eliza  Ballinger,  who  was  born  in  the  state 
of  Illinois,  the  daughter  of  Merrill  S.  and  Jane  Bal- 
ling-er,  her  father  and  mother  now  residing  at  Bus- 
ben,  near  Livingston.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Talcott  have 
three  sons :  Robert,  Warren  and  Kenyon,  all  of 
whom  are  students  in  the  Livingston  public  schools. 
The  family  are  prominent  in  the  social  life  of  Liv- 
ingston, and  their  home  is  a  center  of  gracious 
and  refined  hospitality. 


EDMOND  R.  TANDY.— The  great  state  of 
Kentucky  has  contributed  in  many  ways  to 
the  glory  and  development  of  America.  Her  fair 
•daughters    have    dignified    and    adorned    many    a 


stately  public  function,  and  have  blessed  countless 
homes  with  grand  specimens  of  the  highest  type 
of  domestic  virtue.  Her  sons  have  won  renown 
and  left  their  bones  to  whiten  on  many  a  bloody 
battlefield,  and  in  the  domain  of  peaceful  pro- 
ductiveness have  rendered  valuable  service  all  over 
our  broad  land;  as  statesmen  they  have  honored 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  as  merchants  have 
made  the  marts  of  commerce  known  and  potential 
throughout  the  world.  In  truth  her  men  of  brain 
and  brawn  have  helped  to  redeem  the  western 
wilderness  from  barbarism  and  make  it  blossom 
as  the  rose.  In  the  class  last  named,  the  pio- 
neers of  civilization,  an  honored  place  must  be  ac- 
corded to  Edmond  R.  Tandy.  It  was  in  Fayette 
county,  in  the  old  Blue  Grass  state,  he  first  saw  the 
light  of  day  on  March  18,  1831,  his  parents  being 
Willis  and  Martha  H.  (Read)  Tandy,  the  former 
a  native  of  Virginia  and  the  latter  of  Kentucky. 
The  father  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  having  left 
his  native  state  in  early  Hfe  and  taken  up  his 
residence  in  Illinois.  He  was  an  active  old-line 
Whig  up  to  the  death  of  that  party;  fraternally 
he  was  identified  with  the  Masonic  order.  The 
mother  held  membership  in  the  Methodist  church. 
They  were  the  parents  of  twelve  children,  of  whom 
seven  are  living,  namely :  Andrew  J.,  Annis  P., 
Edmond  R.,  George  W.,  Henry,  Walter  and 
Charles. 

Edmond  R.  received  a  very  limited  education  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  began  to  work  for  wages, 
continuing  to  do  so  until  he  was  twenty  years  old. 
In  1852,  in  company  with  fifteen  others,  he  crossed 
the  plains  en  route  to  California.  He  secured  an 
engagement  to  driving  sheep  for  a  Mr.  Clark, 
making  a  trip  of  800  miles  to  Independence  Rock, 
in  what  was  then  the  territory  of  Nebraska. 
There  he  left  Mr.  Clark  and  took  charge  of  an- 
other band  of  sheep  which  he  drove  -to  Salt  Lake 
City,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  a  trip  that  was  full 
of  hardships  and  danger,  but  ended  at  length  by 
his  arrival  at  his  destination,  where  he  remained 
until  he  earned  enough  money  to  purchase  a  sad- 
dle and  pack  horse  with  which  he  continued  his 
journey  to  California,  five  months  being  consumed 
to  make  the  entire  trip.  On  September  3,  1852, 
Mr.  Tandy  arrived  at  Hangtown,  now  known  as 
Placerville,  Cal.,  and  there  engaged  in  mining  for 
wages  at  $5.00  per  day.  He  continued  to  reside  in 
California  for  nine  years,  making  interesting  but 
not  remunerative  trips  to  Valparaiso  and  other 
places  in  Chili,  and  to  different  points  in  British 
Columbia.     In  the  fall  of  i860  he  made  a  visit  to 
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the  east,  remaining  two  years,  and  in  1862  again 
came  west,  crossing  the  plains  and  reaching  Elk 
City,  Idaho,  after  four  months  tedious  and  haz- 
ardous travel.  After  a  short  stay  he  went  to 
Oregon,  and  from  that  state  to  Idaho  City,  Wash., 
where  he  remained  a  year.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
he  removed  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  there  engaged 
in  prospecting  and  mining,  being  one  of  the  crew 
who  discovered  Meadow  valley.  A  portion  of 
this  crew  moved  on  to  Paraugat,  now  called  Reese 
river,  where  they  met  with  loss  in  their  venture. 
Twenty  of  the  company,  our  subject  among  them, 
returned  to  Salt  Lake  City,  he  being  on  the  sick 
list  before  and  on  the  trip.  After  spending  the 
winter  of  1864-5  at  mining  in  Idaho,  in  the  spring 
of  1865  Air.  Tandy  came  to  ]^lontana,  locating 
at  Helena,  where  he  followed  mining  at  various 
places  ever  since.  He  has  a  large  interest  in  the 
Jumbo,  Dry  gulch  and  Copper  gulch  mines,  and 
is  interested  in  other  mining  properties.  He  is 
also  engaged  m  raising  sheep  and  horses  on  his 
ranch,  located  four  miles  northwest  of  Helena, 
and  in  all  his  business  operations  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

In  politics  he  is  an  active  Republican,  not  seek- 
ing office  but  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  proper  government  of  his  county 
and  state.  He  was  married  September  19,  1869, 
to  Miss  Almyra  M.  S.  Smart,  a  native  of  Penob- 
scot county.  Me.,  the  daughter  of  Robert  and 
Martha  (Tracy)  Smart,  also  natives  of  Maine.  Her 
father  was  a  farmer  on  the  Penobscot  river,  and 
prospered  in  his  business.  The  mother  was  a  zeal- 
ous member  of  the  EpiscopaHan  church.  Mr. 
Tandy  is  a  genial,  companionable  gentleman  whom 
everybody  likes,  and  whose  useful  life  is  a  credit  to 
the  community  and  the  state  in  which  he  lives. 
Wherever  he  has  been  and  whatever  has  befallen, 
he  has  stood  firmly  by  the  best  principles  of  sturdy 
manhood  and  good  citizenship,  and  has  shown 
himself  to  be  above  the  temptations  of  pride  or 
ambition  except  so  far  as  they  could  be  made 
serviceable  to  his  fellow  men. 


EDWARD  W.  BULL.— Among  the  prosperous 
and  progressive  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  Cascade  county,  Mont.,  is  Mr.  Bull,  who  has 
practically  passed  his  entire  life  in  Montana,  his 
parents  having  located  in  this  state  when  he  was  a 
child  of  six  vears.     Mr.   Bull  is  a  native  of  the 


state  of  Indiana,  having  been  born  in  the  village  of 
Bridgeport,  on  September  6,  i860,  the  eldest  of 
the  four  sons  of  Charles  A.  and  Cornelia  Bull,  na- 
tives respectively  of  Connecticut  and  Indiana.  The 
other  sons  are  Frank  W.,  George  R.  and  Charles 
A.  The  father  of  our  subject  is  a  painter  by  trade, 
and  has  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his  active 
life  to  work  in  this  line,  although  he  has  also  been 
employed  in  clerical  capacities  and  as  a  book- 
keeper. He  came  to  Montana  in  1866  and  was 
engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  store  at  Fort 
Shaw,  while  in  1868  he  removed  to  Sun  river,  where 
he  opened  a  store  and  also  conducted  a  hotel, 
meeting  with  excellent  success  and  thus  continu- 
ing until  1881,  when  he  disposed  of  his  business 
interests  and  removed  to  Idaho  to  look  after  cer- 
tain placer  mining  claims  in  which  he  was  inter- 
ested. There  he  remained  until  1898,  when  he 
visited  his  mother  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  later  re- 
turning as  far  west  as  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  his 
present  home,  devoting  his  attention  to  his  trade. 
In  poHtics  he  is  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  its  principles;  fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Masonic  order.  The  mother 
of  our  subject,  who  was  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  passed  away  on  November  9, 
1898. . 

Edward  W.  Bull  grew  to  maturity  in  Montana, 
and  his  educational  privileges  were  somewhat  lim- 
ited, but  he  attended  the  public  schools  as  oppor- 
tunity presented,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  excellent  fund  of  information  which  has  come 
to  him  through  his  active  participation  in  practical 
affairs.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he  began  life 
by  riding  the  range  and  assisting  in  ranch  work. 
Eventually  he  was  enabled  to  start  operations  for 
himself,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  a  fine  ranch 
property,  located  five  miles  north  of  the  village 
of  Cascade,  which  has  an  area  of  320  acres,  of  which 
300  acres  are  well  fitted  for  cultivation.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  has  320  acres  ten  miles  north  of 
Cascade,  just  east  of  Square  Butte,  and  his  wife 
has  also  filed  on  320  acres  adjoining.  Mr.  Bull 
has  made  excellent  improvements  of  a  permanent 
nature,  and  since  1882  has  devoted  his  entire 
time  and  attention  to  stockraising,  especially  in 
the  line  of  cattle,  though  he  also  raises  horses  upon 
a  quite  extensive  scale.  Being  active  and  pro- 
gressive, and  conducting  his  business  upon  cor- 
rect principles,  he  is  esteemed  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  and  is  known  as  one  of  the  representative 
men  of  his  section  of  the  state. 
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In  politics  our  subject  accords  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  part}- ;  fraternally  he  is  identified  with 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  are  communicants  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church.  On  June  6,  1883,  Mr.  Bull  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Sophie  Wiegand,  who 
was  born  in  the  old  Empire  state,  the  daughter  of 
Augustus  and  Wilhelmina  Wiegand,  natives  of 
Germany.  The  father  was  a  shoemaker  by  occu- 
pation in  his  earlier  life,  and  in  1859  came  to  Amer- 
ica and  settled  in  the  state  of  New  York,  where  he 
made  his  home  until  1878,  when  he  came  to  Sun 
river,  Mont.,  and  worked  at  his  trade  until  fail- 
ing health  necessitated  a  change  of  occupation. 
He  therefore  engaged  in  farming  and  stock  rais- 
ing, to  which  he  continued  to  devote  his  attention 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1883.  His 
widow  still  continues  to  conduct  the  ranch,  which 
comprises  320  acres,  located  one  and  a  half  miles 
east  of  the  village  of  Sun  River.  She  is  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  church,  and  is  a  woman  of  ster- 
ling character  and  business  ability.  She  became 
the  mother  of  ten  children,  only  one  of  whom, 
Emma,  is  deceased,  the  others  being  as  follows : 
William  A.,  Sophie  H.  (Mrs.  Bull),  Ernest  A., 
Albert  P.,  Henry  P.,  Elizabeth  M.,  Caroline  W., 
Edward  E.  and  Minnie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull  have 
had  eight  children,  three  of  whom  are  deceased, 
Ida  M.  and  two  who  died  in  infancy.  The  surviv- 
ing children  are  Flora  E.,  Frank  E.,  Maria  E., 
Robert   W.   and  Arthur  R. 


FRANK  W.  BULL,  one  of  the  prosperous  and 
progressive  young  farmers  and  stockgrowers 
of  the  Sun  river  district  of  Cascade  county,  has 
practically  been  a  resident  of  Montana  during  his 
entire  life,  has  attained  success  as  the  direct  result 
of  his  own  efforts,  and  is  a  worthy  son  of  the  state. 
Mr.  Bull  was  born  in  the  beautiful  little  city  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  on  March  18,  1863,  being  the  son 
of  Charles  and  Cornelia  Bull.  Charles  Bull  was 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  while  Mrs.  Bull  was  reared 
in  Illinois.  Mr.  Bull's  maternal  grandmother  was 
a  Miss  Maria  Rausdell,  a  typical  New  Englander, 
noted  for  all  the  virtues  pertaining  to  that  class. 
She  was  born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  August  8,  181 1, 
and  died  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  June  6,  1901,  hav- 
ing nearly  attained  her  ninetieth  year.  The  year  of 
her  birth  saw  the  birth  also  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe, 
Horace  Greeley,  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sum- 


ner, Elihu  Burrett  and  other  noted  Americans. 
She  was  a  year  old  when  the  retreat  from  Mos- 
cow occurred;  three  years  old  when  Napoleon 
abdicated ;  four  years  old  when  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  and  Napoleon  banished  to  St. 
Helena.  When  Lafayette  visited  America  in  1824, 
Mrs.  Bull,  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  one  of 
the  children  who  threw  flowers  under  Lafayette's 
carriage  as  it  passed  through  the  streets  of  Hart- 
ford. Mrs.  Bull  never  tired  of  telling  of  that  day 
when  she  was  dressed  in  white  with  a  blue  sash, 
carrying  red  roses.  Her  marriage  to  Charles  A. 
Bull  occurred  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  died 
nearly  fifty  years  before  her  removal  to  Terre 
Haute.  Within  his  active  career  our  subject's 
father  has  followed  various  pursuits,  being  a  paint- 
er by  trade,  but  having  been  employed  as  a  book- 
keeper and  clerk  for  many  years.  He  became  a  pio- 
neer of  Montana,  whither  he  came  in  the  year  1866, 
locating  at  Fort  Shaw,  where  he  secured  a  clerk- 
ship in  a  mercantile  establishment,  and  later  on  con- 
ducted a  hotel,  being  successful  in  this  line  of 
enterprise.  He  eventually  removed  to  Wakefield, 
Kan.,  where  he  now  resides,  his  cherished  and  de- 
voted wife,  who  was  a  zealous  member  of  the 
Episcopal  church,  having  passed  away  November 
9,  1898.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, and  in  politics  has  ever  given  stanch  support 
to  the  Democratic  party  and  its  principles.  Charles 
and  Cornelia  Bull  became  the  parents  of  four 
sons :  Edward  W.,  Frank  W.,  George  R.  and 
Charles,  Jr.,  all  residents  of  Montana. 

As  a  child  Frank  W.  Bull  became  a  resident  of 
Sun  River,  and  in  this  locality  was  reared  to  ma- 
turity, receiving  the  somewhat  limited  educational 
advantages  afforded  by  the  pioneer  schools.  As 
the  years  crept  on  he  and  his  elder  brother  be- 
came the  main  support  of  the  family,  and  were 
ever  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  for  the  comfort 
and  well-being  of  their  parents  and  the  younger 
brothers.  In  the  year  1888  our  subject  purchased 
the  homestead  of  145  acres,  located  immediately 
adjoining  the  village  of  Sun  River,  and  later  added 
to  his  ranch  by  the  purchase  of  150  acres.  He  has 
made  and  is  making  excellent  improvements  on 
his  place,  and  by  effective  irrigation  has  made  it 
possible  to  cultivate  150  acres  of  the  tract.  He 
was  for  a  time  engaged  in  raising  horses,  but  find- 
ing this  not  sufficiently  profitable,  has  turned  his 
attention  to  cattleraising,  in  which  his  inde- 
fatigable industry  and  well  directed  effort  must  en- 
tail excellent  results. 
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Politically  he  exercises  his  franchise  in  support 
of  the  Democratic  party,  while  fraternally  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows and  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  On 
January  27,  1898,  Mr.  Bull  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Josephine  E.  Farr,  who  was  born  in 
the  old  Green  Mountain  state,  being  the  daughter 
of  Archibald  and  Elizabeth  Farr,  likewise  natives 
of  Vermont,  where  the  father  is  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business.  To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull  one  child 
has  been  born,  Frank  W.  Bull,  Jr. 


HON.  CORNELIUS  TAYLOR.— After  many 
wanderings  and  a  wide  variety  of  useful  and 
interesting  experiences.  Judge  Cornelius  Taylor  is 
finally  settled  in  Butte,  among  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who  have  a  cordial  regard  for  him,  enjoying 
the  honors  and  emoluments  of  a  responsible  and  im- 
portant official  position  which  gives  scope  for  his 
legal  learning,  superior  judgment,  sound  common 
sense  and  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He 
was  born  on  November  24,  1837,  at  Lexington, 
Holmes  county,  Miss.  His  father,  William  Taylor, 
a  native  of  Tennessee,  emigrated  to  Mississippi 
in  1827.  and,  being  one  of  the  few  men  in  his 
neighborhood  who  had  a  technical  education,  was 
soon  after  his  arrival  appointed  surveyor.  In  this 
capacity  he  laid  out  and  founded  the  town  of  Lex- 
ington, near  which  he  was  afterward  a  planter  and 
merchant,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  He  looked 
after  the  peace  and  order  of  the  community  as  a 
magistrate.  In  1852,  impelled  by  a  high  sense  of 
right  and  duty,  he  liberated  as  many  of  his  slaves 
as  the  laws  of  the  state  would  allow ;  and  the  same 
year  he  took  some  of  the  others  across  the  plains 
to  California  with  him,  settling  in  Grass  valley, 
Nevada  county,  where  he  bought  and  conducted  a 
stock  farm  for  some  years,  later  engaging  in  mer- 
chandising at  North  Bloomfield,  being  practically 
the  founder  of  that  town.  In  1854  he  returned  to 
his  farm  in  Grass  valley,  which  was  his  home  until 
he  died  in  1891.  His  first  wife,  who  had  borne  him 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  died  in  1830  and  he 
was  married  again  in  1832  to  Miss  Catherine  Cam- 
eron, who  had  nine  children,  of  whom  the  Judge 
was  the  third. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  his  father's 
large  agricultural  business,  and  the  insight  into 
public  affairs  which  he  obtained  in  the  office  where 
court   was   periodically  held,   gave   Mr.   Taylor   an 


early  mental  development  and  preparation  for  his 
life's  work,  aiding  materially  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion he  received  from  the  limited  school  facilities  of 
the  day.  So  that  when  his  father,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  first  trip  to  California,  left  him  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  in  charge  of  the  plantation  and  some 
forty  slaves,  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the  business 
with  the  skill  and  success  of  a  veteran,  and  when 
his  father  returned  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
a  year  he  expressed  his  gratification,  remarking  that 
he  could  scarcely  have  found  an  overseer  in  the 
state  who  would  have  done  so  well.  The  Judge 
accompanied  his  father  on  his  return  across  the 
plains  to  California,  arriving  in  Nevada  county  in 
September,  1853.  Soon  thereafter  he  engaged  in 
placer  mining  and  was  very  successful.  Three  years 
later  he  sought  once  more  his  old  home  in  I\Iissis- 
sippi  and  for  the  next  three  was  a  student  at  the 
State  University,  from  which  he  would  have  been 
graduated  had  not  his  eyes  given  way  under  the 
excessive  strain  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
Leaving  the  university  he  went  back  to  California, 
and  after  some  rest  entered  the  law  office  of 
McConnell  &  Gauber  in  Nevada  City,  and.  pursuing 
the  study  of  the  law  with  as  much  diligence  as  his 
eyes  would  permit,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1 86 1  and  began  at  once  the  practice  of  his  profes- 
sion. He  continued  legal  practice  in  California  un- 
til 1884  when  he  changed  his  residence  to  Portland, 
Ore.  Here  for  three  years  he  was  city  attorney 
of  East  Portland  and  a  partner  of  J.  Todd  Bingham, 
a  nephew  of  Hon.  John  A.  Bingham,  United  States 
attorney-general  in  one  of  President  Grant's  cab- 
inets. 

In  politics  Judge  Taylor  is  a  straight  Democrat, 
always  active  in  the  service  of  his  party,  taking 
part  in  all  of  its  affairs  and  movements  from  the 
primaries  to  the  close  of  the  election.  In  1889  he 
drifted  to  Butte  on  account  of  some  speculative  in- 
terests in  and  near  the  city,  and  has  made  it  his 
home  ever  since.  He  is  now  (1901)  justice  of  the 
peace  in  South  Butte,  a  very  lucrative  position  to 
which  he  was  elected  in  1900.  He  is  not  now  a 
member  of  any  church  or  fraternal  society,  but  while 
living  in  California  he  was  earnestly  interested  in 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  and  organized 
Wcnner  Tribe  No.  34,  therein  serving  as  its  first 
chief  officer  for  two  years  and  later  holding  the 
highest  office  in  the  grand  lodge  of  the  state.  It 
should  be  said  in  concluding  this  little  review  of 
an  honorable,  useful  and  productive  career,  that 
from  his  very  young  manhood  Judge  Taylor  has 
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embodied  in  iiiniself  and  in  liis  course,  in  every  re- 
lation or  connection  with  his  fellowmen,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  good,  well  founded  popularity,  due  to 
sterling  qualities  of  mind  and  lieart,  and  partici- 
pation in  every  proper  duty  of  good  ciUzenshiix 


P  ROF.  LEWIS  TERWILLIGER.— In  one  of 
1  the  most  exacting  and  responsible  professions 
this  gentleman  has  attained  marked  success  and 
holds  rank  among  the  leading  educators  of  Mon- 
tana. He  is  an  excellent  disciplinarian  and  has 
the  somewhat  rare  power  of  imparting  knowledge 
clearly  and  rapidly  to  others.  These  qualities, 
combined  with  his  strong  mentality  and  broad  gen- 
eral scholarship,  have  made  him  especially  efficient 
in  the  field  of  pedagogy.  Prof.  Terwilliger  is  a  na- 
tive of  Clinton  county,  Mich.,  born  on  August 
I,  1869,  the  son  of  Homer  and  Lucinda  (Lewis) 
Terwilliger.  His  grandfather  in  the  agnatic  line 
was  Tiras  Terwilliger,  who  removed  from  New 
York  to  Clinton  county,  Mich.,  in  the  early  'fifties, 
and  settled  on  land,  which  he  cleared  and  im- 
proved, developing  a  good  farm.  He  later  re- 
moved to  Montcalm  county,  and  improved  an- 
other farm,  upon  which  he  resided  until  his  death, 
about  1892,  at  a  venerable  age.  He  married 
Abigail  Sprague  and  reared  a  large  family,  of 
whom  Homer  was  the  second  child,  being  born 
in  1 841. 

Homer  Terwilliger  came  to  Michigan  when  a 
lad,  and  remained  at  the  old  homestead  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  Filled  with  loyalty 
and  patriotism  he  enlisted  in  the  Union  army, 
as  a  member  of  the  Eighth  Michigan  Infantry  in 
1861.  With  his  regiment  he  participated  in  a 
number  of  the  most  important  conflicts  of  this 
greatest  internecine  war  of  history.  He  took  part 
in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  and  was  at  Antie- 
tam,  Weldon  Railroad,  Petersburg  and  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  He  was  wounded  at  Antietam  and  at  Wel- 
don Railroad  he  was  taken  prisoner  and  sent  to 
the  Confederate  prison  on  Belle  Isle,  Richmond, 
\^a..  where  he  remained  for  six  months  and  until 
the  war  terminated,  when  he  was  released.  Re- 
turning to  Michigan  he  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  in  Montcalm  county,  where  is  still  his 
home.  He  married  Lucinda  Lewis  in  1868,  and 
of  their  five  children  three  survive,  Lewis,  Lee 
P.,  a  blacksmith  of  Crystal,  Montcalm  county, 
Mich.,  arid  Asahel,  a  successful  farmer  in  the  same 


county.  The  father  has  been  long  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Free  Methodist  church,  and  such  has 
been  his  sterling  integrity  and  kindly  life  that  he 
commands  the  highest  esteem. 

Lewis  Terwilliger  was  reared  in  Clinton  county, 
Mich.,  his  preliminary  education  being  afforded 
by  the  district  schools  and  the  high  school  at 
Maple  Rapids,  and  there  began  his  pedagogic  work 
in  1887  as  assistant  principal  and  showing  marked 
capacity  as  an  instructor.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed principal  of  the  public  schools  of  Eagle 
Harbor,  Mich.,  and  in  1891  he  became  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  at  Copper  Falls  mine,  in 
Keweenah  county  for  one  year,  when  he  ma- 
triculated in  the  Ferris  Institute,  at  Big  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  had  so  prepared  himself  that  he  was 
graduated  in  the  class  of  1893,  and  also  secured 
a  life  diploma  from  the  state.  In  1893  he  was 
principal  of  the  high  school  of  Stambaugh,  Iron 
county,  Mich.,  remaining  there  until  1895,  win- 
ning new  honors  through  his  well  directed  and 
efficient  labors.  In  June,  1895,  he  came  to  Boze- 
man,  Mont.,  and  assisted  the  county  superintend- 
ent in  the  summer  normal  school,  also  rendering 
service  during  the  normals  conducted  in  the  two 
succeeding  summers. 

In  1895  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the  public 
schools  at  Townsend,  Meagher  county,  and,  re- 
turning to  Michigan,  he  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mary  Bennett,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Bennett,  of  Reed  City,  and  with  his 
bride  he  came  again  to  Bozeman  in  time  to  assist 
in  conducting  the  summer  normal  school,  and,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  signally  effective  work  in 
this  connection,  he  received  an  appointment  as 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Rutte,  where  he  remained  one  year.  In  1897 
Prof.  Terwilliger  accepted  the  position  as  principal 
of  the  schools  of  Boulder,  an  office  which  he  has 
since  filled,  doing  much  to  advance  educational 
interests.  In  1900  he  received  the  appointment 
of  principal  of  the  Jefferson  county  high  school, 
located  in  Boulder,  and  he  is  now  incumbent  of 
the  two  offices,  filling  them  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  people.  In  1899  and  1900  he  was 
assistant  deputy  clerk  of  the  district  court.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Montana  State  Teachers'  Association  for  sev- 
eral years,  always  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
annual  meetings.  He  is  one  of  the  licensed  in- 
stitute instructors  of  the  state,  and  does  more 
or  less  institute  work  everv  vear.     Prof.  Terwil- 
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liger  appreciates  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  ex- 
ercises his  franchise  in  support  of  the  Republi- 
can party.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  Court 
Boulder  No.  3699,  I.  O.  F.  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Terwilliger  enjoy  a  distinctive  popularity  and  their 
pleasant  home  is  a  nucleus  of  gracious  and  re- 
fined hospitality.  The  family  circle  is  brightened 
by  their  two  children,  Vena  and  Homer. 


E  THOMAS,  one  of  the  leading  merchants  and 
enterprising  business  men  of  Boulder,  Jef- 
ferson county,  is  a  native  of  Chester  county,  Pa., 
where  he  was  born  December  4,  1846,  the  son  of 
John  and  Sarah  (Harman)  Thomas.  The  father 
was  a  wholesale  tea  merchant,  and  the  paternal 
grandparents  were  Enos  and  Anne  (Forscythe) 
Thomas.  Enos  Thomas  was  born  in  Wales  and 
was  a  capitalist,  and  Anne  Forscythe  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Charles  H  of  England. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Boulder,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  remained  in  the  pleasant  par- 
ental home  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  between  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  and 
in  the  intervals  of  his  other  duties  he  became 
well  skilled  in  the  trade  of  a  tinsmith.  In  1868 
he  removed  to  Tama  county,  Iowa,  where  for 
four  or  five  years  following  he  was  engaged  in 
farming. 

Mr.  Thomas  then  became  a  merchant  until  1885, 
when  he  removed  to  Boulder  and  engaged  prof- 
itably in  the  hardware  business  there  with  J.  L. 
Waggenor,  now  of  Helena.  Two  years  later  the 
partnership  was  dissolved  and  Mr.  Thomas  went 
to  work  at  his  trade.  In  1896  he  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising at  Boulder  with  S.  H.  Knowles, 
which  business  relation  continues  most  prof- 
itably. In  1874  Mr.  Thomas  was  married 
to  Miss  Virginia  A.  Guthrie,  of  iowa,  born 
in  1853.  They  have  had  four  children,  of 
whom  Charles  H.  and  an  infant  are  dead.  The 
others  are  Mary  A.,  Mrs.  John  Steele,  of  Basin, 
Jefiferson  county,  and  Lester  L.  Their  mother 
died  in  1894,  and  in  May,  1900,  Mr.  Thomas 
married  Miss  Susan  David,  of  Burhngton,  Iowa. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  school  board  for 
a  number  of  years  and  fraternally  is  a  member  of 
the  Order  of  Pendo.  He  bears  an  excellent  repu- 
tation and  possesses  high  integrity  and  superior 
business  capacity. 


RICHARD  D.  TERRY.— A  typical  western  man, 
whose  experiences  on  the  frontier  have  been 
varied  and  in  many  cases  exciting,  and  who  has 
gained  a  wide  circle  of  friends  within  the  many  years 
he  has  passed  in  the  various  sections  of  the  west  and 
southwest,  Mr.  Terry  is  a  southerner  by  birth,, 
claiming  Caswell  county,  N.  C,  as  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  while  the  date  was  February  24,  1852.  His 
parents,  Dabner  and  Martha  (Yarbrough)  Terry, 
were  likewise  natives  of  North  Carolina  and  both 
are  now  deceased.  After  a  limited  educational  train- 
ing Richard  D.  Terry  left  the  parental  home  as  a 
youth  of  nineteen,  and  made  his  way  to  Texas 
in  1871,  and  there  he  remained  for  a  full 
decade,  riding  the  range  as  a  herder  of  cattle  and 
working  on  various  ranches.  Later  he  followed  this- 
occupation  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  Kansas  for 
two  years,  and  in  1883  he  came  to  Montana.  During 
these  years  he  had  his  full  quota  of  the  experiences 
typical  of  life  on  the  great  plains  and  in  the  moun- 
tains during  the  early  days. 

In  1885  he  entered  claim  to  his  present  ranch,, 
which  comprises  160  acres  of  valuable  land  on 
Camas  prairie,  two  miles  south  of  Potomac,  Mis- 
soula county,  which  is  his  postoffice  address.  Here 
he  devotes  attention  to  general  farming  and 
stockgrowing,  being  an  excellent  judge  of  cattle 
and  horses,  and  taking  great  interest  in  the  latter 
line,  his  dictum  in  regard  to  the  good  points  of  a 
horse  being  considered  authoritative.  Mr.  Terry 
enjoys  the  distinctive  popularity  in  his  home  com- 
munity, and  by  reason  of  his  having  come  from 
Texas  is  familiarly  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
"Tex."  He  exercises  his  franchise  tor  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  is  at  the  present  time  school  trustee 
of  District  No.  11,  township  13.  In  1885  Mr.  Terry 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Fannie  H.  Betters, 
was  born  in  Vermont,  the  daughter  of  Austin  and 
Jane  (Stanley)  Betters,  the  former  a  native  of 
Vermont  and  the  latter  of  Canada.  Mr.  Betters  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  Montana  in  1883,  and 
he  now  maintains  his  home  in  Clinton,  Missoula 
county.  His  wife  entered  into  eternal  rest  at  Clin- 
ton in  1898,  leaving  many  friends  to  mourn  her 
loss.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Terry  are  the  parents  of 
five  children.  Mabel,  Martha.  Ernest,  Llovd  and  Iva. 


OWEN  TEETERS.— It  is  an  unmistakable  fact 
that  the  sheepgrowing  industry  of  Montana, 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  and  im- 
portant of  our  industries,  while  the  advancement  al- 
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ready  made  has  given  the  state  marked  prestige 
among  the  progressive  and  enthusiastic  sheepmen. 
Mr.  Teeters  is  a  native  of  the  city  of  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  where  he  was  born  on  February  3,  1861, 
being  one  of  the  five  children  born  to  A.  J.  and 
Fila  Jane  (Stiles)  Teeters,  the  former  of  whom 
was  born  in  Ohio  and  the  latter  in  New  York.  The 
father  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  followed  it 
for  many  years,  but  removed  from  his  native  state 
to  Michigan  and  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Owen  Teeters  was  reared  and  educated  in  Mich- 
igan where  he  attended  the  public  schools  and  be- 
came identified  with  agricultural  pursuits  until  1889, 
when  he  came  to  Montana  and  took  up  a  claim  on 
the  Yellowstone  river  where  he  engaged  in  ranch 
work,  but  finally  disposed  of  the  property  and  pur- 
chased his  present  ranch,  located  near  Springdale, 
Park  county,  his  postoffice  address.  He  has  shown 
great  discretion  and  ability  in  the  improving  of  his 
ranch,  which  he  has  provided  with  an  effective  irri- 
gating system,  and  here  he  has  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  raising  of  sheep  upon  an  extensive  scale; 
also  raising  considerable  quantities  of  grain  and 
alfalfa.  His  ranch  comprises  about  300  acres,  and 
at  the  time  of  this  writing  he  is  feeding  about 
2,000  sheep,  exercising  much  care  in  the  selection 
of  his  breeding  types  and  favoring  the  cross  be- 
tween the  Merino  and  Cotswold  grades.  The  local- 
ity is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  successful  sheep- 
growing,  and  Mr.  Teeters  maintains  an  enthusiastic 
interest  in  the  industry,  sparing  no  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  grades  of  sheep  raised  here.  The  indica- 
tions are  that  he  will  become  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  sheep  industry  of  Montana.  He  takes  a  public 
spirited  interest  in  all  that  touches  the  advancement 
and  well  being  of  the  community,  having  served  for 
some  time  as  road  supervisor.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows, and  Mrs.  Teeters  is  a  member  of  the  auxiliary 
branch  of  the  order,  being  identified  with  the  Re- 
bekah  lodge.  In  the  year  1881  Mr.  Teeters  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Campbell,  who 
was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Sarah  (McKinney)  Campbell,  natives  re- 
spectively of  Scotland  and  New  York  state. 


OWEN  THOMAS.— Perseverance,  energy,  in- 
dustry and  resolute  purpose  are  shown  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Thomas,  who  is  one  of  the  progres- 
sive farmers  and  horticulturists  of  Madison  coun- 


ty, his  fertile  ranch  property  comprising  160  acres 
l)eing  located  four  miles  south  of  Twin  Bridges, 
his  postoffice  address.  He  is  a  native  of  the  north 
of  Wales,  born  in  Anglesey,  sixty  miles  from 
Dublin,  Ireland,  on  December  25,  1846.  His 
father,  William  Thomas,  passed  his  early  manhood 
in  Wales,  where  he  conducted  woolen  manufac- 
turing. The  maiden  name  of  his  mother  was 
Margaret  Roberts,  and  she  likewise  was  a  native 
of  Wales.  They  had  ten  children,  of  whom 
five  are  living.  Owen  was  the  fifth  in  order  of 
birth. 

Owen  Thomas  emigrated  to  the  United  States 
in  May,  1866,  he  being  twenty  years  old.  After 
he  settled  in  Wisconsin,  soon  after  his  emigration, 
he  continued  his  studies  in  the  public  schools  for 
si.x  weeks.  He  then  engaged  in  farm  work,  in 
which  connection  he  went  to  Minnesota  and  took 
up  land  and  instituted  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion. His  crops,  however,  were  destroyed  by 
grasshoppers,  and  he  abandoned  the  enterprise, 
returning,  in  1876,  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  contin- 
ued farming  until  1881,  when  he  set  forth  for 
Montana,  whose  fame  was  beginning  to  spread 
abroad.  Mr.  Thomas  made  the  trip  across  the 
plains  and  located  in  Butte,  where  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  mines  until  1882,  when  he  came  to 
Iron  Rod,  Madison  county,  and  there  also  mined 
until  1883,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  on  his 
present  ranch.  This  is  located  on  the  Ruby  river 
and  most  eligibly  situated,  the  entire  quarter  sec- 
tion, which  he  secured  by  homestead  entry,  being 
available  for  cultivation.  He  has  made  perma- 
nent improvements,  raises  large  crops  of  hay, 
grain  and  garden  products. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  indus- 
try, has  shown  excellent  judgment  in  his  opera- 
tions, and  has  won  success.  In  politics  Mr.  Thomas 
is  a  pronounced  advocate  of  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  party,  and  fraternally  he  is  an  honored 
and  worthy  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows,  which  he  joined  in  1881,  his  pres- 
ent membership  being  at  Dodgeville,  Wis.  Mr. 
Thomas  has  been  twice  married.  In  1869  he 
wedded  with  Miss  Mary  Jones,  a  native  of  Wales, 
who  died  in  1872,  leaving  one  son,  William 
Arthur,  whose  death  occurred  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  years.  On  February  15,  1881,  Mr. 
Thomas  married  Miss  Sarah  Howell,  a  native  of 
Wisconsin,  and  they  have  one  daughter,  Annie 
L.,  a  student  in  the  state  normal  school  at 
Dillon. 
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pHAS.  W.  THOMPSON.— Descended  from  a 
V.'  family  long  resident  in  Scotland,  where  its 
name  was  well  up  on  the  records  of  valor  in  war  and 
faithful  service  to  the  state  in  peace,  his  branch  in 
the  person  of  his  great-grandfather  immigrated  to 
X'irginia  in  Colonial  times,  and  his  grandfather 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Qiarles  W.  Thompson,  of  Willow 
creek,  Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  inherits  all  the  quali- 
ties of  sterling  and  resolute  manhood  which  dis- 
tinguished his  ancestors.  He  was  born  near 
Quincy,  Adams  county,  111.,  June  12,  1846.  His 
father,  N.  B.,  and  his  mother,  Nancy  (Pilcher) 
Thompson,  were  natives  of  Athens  county,  Ohio. 
His  grandfather,  Enis  Thompson,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion removed  from  Virginia  to  Ohio,  being  the 
first  settler  in  the  county  wherein  he  located  and 
one  of  the  first  three  in  the  central  part  of  the 
state.  He  was  a  pioneer  minister  of  the  gospel 
and  a  missionary,  preachin:^-  on  the  circuit  for 
over  thirty  years  and  meeting  in  the  course  of  his 
ministry  all  the  hardy  men  who  were  engaged  in 
the  good  work  of  evangelizing  the  frontier.  The 
renowned  Peter  Cartwright  was  his  intimate  friend 
and  fellow-preacher,  and  was  frequently  his  guest 
at  his  home  in  the  wilderness. 

The  Thompsons  have  been  a  long-lived  family. 
The  good  old  preacher  lost  his  life  at  the  age  of 
eighty-six  by  being  thrown  from  a  runaway  horse. 
A  brother  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine,  and  an- 
other at  one  hundred  and  three,  who  was  the  father 
of  twelve  children,  three  of  whom  lived  to  be  over 
ninety.  In  fact,  the  youngest  death  of  any  who 
reached  manhood  was  at  sixty-four  years  of  age. 
In  1835  the  grandfather  removed  to  Illinois  with 
his  family,  and  there  the  father  of  our  subject  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  i860,  when  he  removed  to 
southwestern  Missouri  and  remained  a  year. 
He  then  returned  to  Illinois,  and  in  1864  started 
with  his  family  to  Montana,  making  the  trip  over- 
land by  means  of  ox  teams.  The  trip  was  long 
and  tiresome,  but  was  made  without  adventure 
worthy  of  note,  and  the  family  arrived  at  \''irginia 
City  September  6,  1864.  After  lingering  there  a 
short  time,  the  father  made  a  trip  to  Bitter  Root 
and  the  son  to  Emigrant,  looking  for  a  site  for 
business.  On  their  return  they  all  moved  to  Last 
Chance  gulch,  and  there  opened  a  store  and  miners' 
lodging  house,  November  16,  1864,  the  first  mer- 
cantile enterprise  in  the  history  of  Helena.  A 
few  months  later  John  Watson  opened  a  grocery 
store,  which  was  the  second.     The  Thompsons  re- 


mained at  Last  Chance  (Helena)  until  March, 
1865,  when  they  removed  to  Nelson  gulch  and  fol- 
lowed mining  for  three  years.  In  this  undertaking 
they  were  very  successful,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
time  mentioned  Mr.  Thompson  made  a  trip  east  and 
remained  there  six  or  seven  years  engaged  in 
various  kinds  of  business.  His  father  also  went 
east  some  six  months  after  he  did,  and  remained  a 
year,  both  returning,  eventually,  to  Montana.  The 
father  located  on  a  ranch  near  Jefferson,  which  he 
occupied  about  fifteen  years,  and  in  1884  bought 
the  Allen  place  on  the  Madison  river.  He  has  re- 
tired from  this  and  it  is  now  with  his  son,  H.  M. 
Thompson.  While  Mr.  Thompson,  the  son,  was 
east,  in  1868,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Louisa 
Wellborn,  of  Indiana,  the  daughter  of  a  gallant 
soldier  in  the  Civil  war,  who  was  killed  on  his 
way  home  after  the  close  of  the  contest,  being 
scalded  to  death  in  an  explosion  on  the  steam- 
boat. They  have  two  children :  Homer,  a  student 
at  the  Bozeman  Agricultural  College ;  and  Pearl, 
who  is  still  at  home;  another  son,  Clarice,  is  de- 
ceased. Upon  his  return  Mr.  Thompson  engaged 
in  carpentering  and  building  until  1890.  He  then 
took  up  a  homestead  about  three  miles  and  a  half 
southwest  of  Three  Forks,  on  which  he  has  since 
been  living,  raising  good  crops  of  grain  and  hay 
and  doing  a  comfortable  business  in  cattle.  His 
mother  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-three, 
after  fifty-eight  years  of  happy  wedded  life.  His 
father  is  still  living,  an  honored  member  of  the 
Society  of  Pioneers  of  Montana,  and  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  entire  community,  as  are  his  sons  and 
familv. 


FATHER  J.  B.  THOMPSON,  the  rector  of  St. 
Catherine's  church,  Boulder,  Mont.,  came  to 
his  pastorate  in  1900.  He  was  born  at  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  on  November  i,  1874,  being  the  son  of 
George  and  Elizabeth  (Gaskin)  Thompson,  the 
latter  a  daughter  of  Owen  Gaskin.  The  father,  a 
railroad  engineer,  removed  his  family  to  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  in  1877,  where  at  even  that  early  age 
the  mere  child  began  attendance  on  the  parochial 
schools  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Here 
he  remained  eight  years,  diligent  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  in  1888  he  was  matric- 
ulated in  St.  Andrew's  College,  also  in  Rochester, 
and  faithfully  studied  during  the  years  of  his  attend- 
ance here.  In  1891  he  entered  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity, at  South  Bend,  Ind.,  where  two  years  later 
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he  completed  his  classical  studies.  In  1895  he 
commenced  the  technical  theological  studies  essen- 
tial to  his  understanding  before  entering  the  priest- 
hood at  Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  of  the  West, 
at  Cincinnati,  from  which  he  was  duly  graduated. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  of  the  Cath- 
olic church  by  his  grace,  the  Most  Reverend  Will- 
iam Elder,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on 
June  21,  1900.  Father  Thompson  read  his  first 
mass  in  St.  Mary's  church,  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
on  June  21,  1900.  He  soon  came  to  Helena, 
Mont.,  for  which  diocese  he  had  studied.  He  then 
receivcfi  his  first  appointment  as  rector  of  St.  Cath- 
erine's church,  Boulder,  where  he  is  still  stationed, 
exhibiting  a  zeal  and  thoroughness  in  his  sacred 
office  that  brings  him  into  pleasant  relations,  not 
only  with  his  own  society,  but  with  the  entire  pop- 
ulace. He  also  attends  the  missions  of  St.  John's 
church  in  Boulder  valley,  and  St.  Euphrasia's 
church  at  Clancey.  At  present  Father  Thompson 
is  successfully  forwarding  the  enterprise  of  build- 
ing the  first  pastoral  residence  in  Boulder,  a  neces- 
sary convenience,  as  the  church  has  now  a  perma- 
nent lodgment  in  Boulder,  and  Father  Thompson 
is  the  first  permanent  resident  pastor  of  the  Catho- 
lic church  located  in  Boulder.  He  is  zealous  and 
energetic  in  pastoral  duties,  and  has  won  his  way  to 
the  hearts  of  the  community,  not  only  of  members 
of  his  own  pastorate,  but  of  the  citizens  generally, 
who  regard  him  as  an  able  and  earnest  worker  in 
the   Christian  field. 


LESLIE  A.  THOMPSON.— Even  as  Montana 
is  a  young  commonwealth,  so  are  her  indus- 
trial activities  largely  placed  in  the  control  of 
young  men,  who  constitute  the  virile  and  vital  ele- 
ment which  make  for  consecutive  progress  and 
substantial  development.  Within  the  pages  of 
this  work  will  be  found  pertinent  and  timely  refer- 
ence to  many  of  the  representative  young  business 
and  professional  men  of  the  state,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture  it  is  our  privilege  to  enter  specific 
record  concerning  one  of  the  popular  and  capable 
factors  in  the  business  life  of  the  thriving  village 
of  Twin  Bridges,  Madison  county.  Leslie  Allen 
Thompson  is  a  native  of  the  Badger  state,  having 
been  born  in  Newcassel,  Fond  du  Lac  county, 
Wis.,  in  1871,  the  son  of  James  S.  and  Leonora 
(Williams)  Thompson,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  Holvoke,  Mass.,  while  the  latter  was  born 


in  New  York.  The  parents  became  residents  of 
Wisconsin  as  early  as  1848,  and  there  the  father 
became  prominently  identified  with  the  great  lum- 
bering industry  of  that  state,  and  operated  saw- 
mills for  a  number  of  years  and  doing  an  extensive 
business  in  this  and  allied  lines.  He  and  his  wife 
still  reside  in  Wisconsin.  Of  their  eight  children 
Leslie  A.  was  the  fifth.  For  his  prelimmary  edu- 
cation he  is  indebted  to  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  state,  and  he  also  attended  the  high  school 
at  Fond  du  Lac.  Subsequently  he  matriculated  in 
the  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh, 
Wis.,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  some  time. 

In  1893  he  came  to  Montana,  joining  his  broth- 
er, H.  J.  Thompson,  who  was  located  in  Dillon. 
He  was  identified  with  business  interests  in  Dillon 
for  five  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
came  to  Twin  Bridges,  where  he,  together  with  R, 
A.  Reynolds  and  H.  J.  Thompson,  of  Dillon,  ef- 
fected the  organization  of  the  Twin  Bridges  Lum- 
ber Company,  of  which  he  is  the  chief  executive,  be- 
ing general  manager  of  the  business,  which  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  wide  scope  and  importance. 
In  addition  to  the  handling  of  all  grades  of  lumber 
and  builders'  supplies  the  company  conduct  an  ex- 
tensive business  in  the  handling  of  hardware,  ag- 
ricultural implements  and  machinery,  vehicles,  fur- 
niture and  undertaking  goods,  and  also  conduct  a 
large  produce  trade,  handling  hay,  grain,  coal, 
etc.,  and  also  own  and  conduct  the  Ruby  Valley 
Lumber  Company  of  Laurin,  Mont.,  as  a  branch 
business  and  handle  the  same  lines  of  goods  at 
that  point.  Mr.  Thompson  is  alert  and  progress- 
ive in  his  methods,  and  his  marked  executive  abili- 
ty has  been  the  dominating  force  in  conserving  the 
success  and  expansion  of  the  important  enterprise 
in  charge  of  whose  affairs  he  is  placed.  He  owns 
valuable  real  estate  interests  in  Twin  Bridges,  in- 
cluding his  home,  which  is  an  attractive  residence 
of  modern  architectural  design. 

In  his  political  adherence  Mr.  Thompson  is 
stanchly  arrayed  in  support  of  the  principles  and 
policies  of  the  Republican  party,  and  his  religious 
faith  is  that  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  in  whose 
local  organization  he  is  an  elder  and  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  While  a  resident  of 
Dillon  he  was  a  member  of  Company  E,  National 
Guard  of  Montana,  and  second  sergeant  of  his 
company.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Knights  of  the  Maccabees  and  the  Independent 
Order  of  Good  Templars,  in  each  of  which  he  has 
been  honored  with  oflficial  preferment.     On  June 
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29,  1899,  Mr.  Thompson  was  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mildred  Elizabeth  Bishop,  the  daughter 
of  John  Bishop,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana 
and  a  prominent  citizen  of  Dillon,  where  Mrs. 
Thompson  was  born.  Our  subject  and  his  wife 
have  one  daughter,  Lenore  Bishop  Thompson, 
born  on  February  10,  1901. 


BOYER  BROTHERS.— From  their  early  child- 
hood the  lives  of  these  interesting  pioneers 
have  been  full  of  privation,  adventure,  stirring 
activity  and  productive  usefulness.  They  were 
born  at  Coatesville,  Chester  county.  Pa.,  Joseph  J. 
on  March  16,  1832,  and  William  J.  on  July  16, 
1834.  Their  parents  were  Nicholas  and  Mary 
H.  (James)  Boyer.  The  father  died  in  1838,  when 
Joseph  was  six  years  old  and  William  was  four. 
The  James  family  to  which  Mrs.  Boyer  belongs 
is  of  Welsh  ancestry  and  has  been  prominent  in 
the  Quaker  state  from  Revolutionary  days.  Among 
the  family's  national  representatives  were  the  post- 
master-general, Hon.  Thomas  L.  James,  and  Hon. 
Francis  James,  brother  of  Mrs.  Boyer,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  senate  from  1836 
to  1840,  and  from  1840  to  1848,  a  member  of  the 
national  house  of  representatives.  The  long  and 
brilliant  career  of  Mrs.  Boyer's  cousin,  Hon.  John 
Hickman,  in  congress  is  well  known  to  readers 
of  United  States  history. 

The  brothers  attended  the  public  schools  as  they 
had  opportunity,  and  after  leaving  school  Joseph 
learned  his  trade  as  a  printer  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
and  worked  at  it  in  various  places,  including  Balti- 
more, Annapolis  and  Cincinnati,  being  accom- 
panied to  Cincinnati  by  his  brother  William.  In 
the  fall  of  1854  William  returned  home,  and  Jos- 
eph went  to  Lawrence,  Kas.,  taking  the  first  print- 
ing press  ever  set  up  in  the  state.  He  con- 
ducted a  newspaper  called  the  Lawrence  Free 
State  during  the  historic  troublous  times  in  the 
territory.-  In  the  spring  of  1855  William  rejoined 
him  at  Lawrence  and  they  worked  together.  Jos- 
eph was  very  active  in  the  political  contests  of  the 
day,  and  took  part  in  numerous  engagements  with 
the  advocates  of  slavery.  In  one  of  these  several 
persons  were  killed,  and  all  the  survivors  of  the 
engagement  were  arrested,  Joseph  Boyer  among 
them.  They  were  placed  on  trial  for  murder,  but 
escaped  by  breaking  jail  and  making  their  way  to 
portions  of  the  territory  where  they  were  safe. 
After  this  he  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 


controversy  until  it  was  settled,  and  being  a  news- 
paper man,  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  leader,  and,  as 
an  intimate  friend  of  James  H.  Lane,  who  was  the 
real  leader  of  the  Free  State  party,  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  his  views,  he  was  undoubtedly  enti- 
tled to  this  distinction.  He  was  present  at  the 
burning  of  Lawrence,  and  at  every  other  impor- 
tant event  in  the  whole  struggle. 

William  Boyer,  having  contracted  a  fever  in  the 
new  country,  returned  to  his  Pennsylvania  home 
in  the  fall  of  1855  and  remained  until  the  fall  of 
1857,  when,  after  a  visit  from  his  brother,  they 
went  again  to  Lawrence  and  assisted  in  organizing 
a  party  for  prospecting  and  mining  in  the  west. 
A  Delaware  Indian,  who  had  been  a  guide  to  Gen. 
Fremont,  and  who  claimed  to  have  gold  nuggets 
to  the  value  of  $200,  informed  them  that  on  his 
return  from  Fremont's  service,  the  Ute  Indians 
who  were  not  friendly  to  the  Delawares,  had 
chased  him,  and  in  escaping  he  had  gone  far  off 
his  course  and  reached  a  place  where  gold  was 
abundant.  This  place  is  suppposed  to  be  the 
present  site  of  Cripple  Creek.  He  said  that  in 
taking  a  drink  at  a  spring  he  had  found  the  nug- 
gets. Persons  who  knew  the  Indian  vouched  for 
his  truthfulness,  and  the  party  contracted  to  pay 
him  $18  a  day  to  guide  them  to  the  place.  The  ex- 
pedition consisted  of  forty-eight  men,  one  of  whom 
was  William  Boyer.  When  they  were  ready  to 
start  the  Indian  refused  to  go,  saying  that  he 
feared  he  might  fail  to  locate  the  ground  and  that 
they  would  then  kill  him.  They  were  obliged  to 
go  without  him,  and  learjied  later  that  a  party  of 
Missourians  had  also  started  for  the  same  place. 
Since  then  it  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy 
whether  the  Kansans  or  the  Missourians  reached 
the  destination  first,  but  it  now  seems  to  be  con- 
ceded that  the  Kansans  were  ahead.  The  trip 
was  a  dangerous  one,  as  the  Indians  were 
determined  that  not  a  gold-seeker  should  get  back 
alive.  They,  however,  were  well  armed,  succeeded 
in  preventing  an  attack,  and  arrived  at  Pike's  Peak 
on  July  4,  1858.  They  prospected  for  three  weeks, 
camping  in  the  Garden  of  the  Gods.  Four  of  the 
party,  including  William  Boyer,  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  Peak,  a  very  dangerous  and  difficuU  under- 
taking, occupying  two  days  and  a  half.  Mr.  Boyer 
and  his  companions  were  without  doubt  the  first 
who  ever  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 
A  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holmes  started  on  the  ascent  the 
day  before  Mr.  Boyer's  party,  but  were  passed  by 
them  and  reached  the  summit  one  day  later. 
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Not  finding  gold  in  paying  quantities,  and  hear- 
ing of  great  discoveries  near  old  Fort  Garland  in 
New  Mexico,  the  party  made  a  tedious  trip  over 
the  Raratoon  mountains  to  that  place,  arriving  in 
August  and  remaining  through  the  month,  pros- 
pecting and  finding  ancient  diggings.  But  the  re- 
sults were  unprofitable,  and  hearing  from  a  Mexi- 
can that  the  Cherokee  company  had  located  a  good 
find  near  the  site  of  Denver,  at  the  Cherry  creek 
diggings,  they  made  their  way  thither,  and,  arriv- 
ing there  September  20,  1858,  they  camped  five 
miles  above  the  location  of  Denver,  and  laid  out  a 
town  which  they  named  Montana  City,  that  in  a 
few  months  numbered  some  sixty  caoins.  Here 
the  party  disbanded,  but  William  Boyer  and  some 
others  here  passed  the  winter  and  made  good  pay. 
Others  moved  down  the  river  and  laid  out  the 
town  of  Aurora,  which  became  Denver.  During 
the  winter  word  reached  the  east  of  big  strikes  in 
this  neighborhood,  and  a  heavy  emigration  came 
in  the  spring,  most  of  the  emigrants  stopping  at 
Aurora.  At  this  time  Joseph  Boyer  joined  his 
brother,  who  came  from  Lawrence.  They  met  on 
July  4,  1859,  at  Central  City,  Colo.,  and  went  with  a 
stampede  to  Tarryall  in  South  Park.  On  their  re- 
turn, Montana  City  having  been  abandoned,  the 
cabins  were  turned  over  to  the  Boyer  brothers, 
who  made  a  ranch  of  the  town  site  and  used  the 
cabin  lumber  for  fencing.  They  spent  the  winter 
on  the  ranch,  and  in  the  spring  William  returned 
to  Lawrence,  and  Joseph  sold  the  ranch  for  $600, 
and  went  to  South  Park  and  bought  some  land  and 
a  claim  in  Galena  gulch.  William  returned  in  the 
fall  and  they  mined  together,  but  without  success. 
After  two  years  of  fruitless  efforts  they  went  over 
to  Delaware  Flats  and  mined  with  better  luck.  In 
the  spring  of  1863  they  went  to  Denver,  and  soon 
after  on  to  Montana.  Before  leaving  Denver, 
however,  they  sold  a  town  lot  which  they  there 
owned  for  $30.  They  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
reading  of  its  sale  for  $115,000. 

Making  their  journey  to  Montana  in  a  train  of 
thirty  ox  teams,  they  had  no  trouble  with  the 
Indians,  and  arrived  without  mishap  at  Alder 
gulch  in  October,  1863,  and,  going  to  Summit,  put 
in  the  winter  mining  for  wages,  getting  $7.00  and 
$8.00  a  day,  and  they  were  probably  the  first 
to  drift  in  Alder  gulch.  In  the  spring  they 
bought  two  claims  on  German  bar,  below  Virginia 
City,  and  worked  them  for  a  year.  Then  William 
went  to  Last  Chance  to  inspect  a  lead  and  re- 
mained   for    some    months    prospecting.     Joseph 


meanwhile  worked  at  German  bar,  but  both  had 
poor  success.  In  the  spring  of  1866  they  went  to 
the  Deep  creek  diggings  on  Hell  Gate,  and  in  the 
fall  removed  to  Helena,  taking  up  some  placer 
property,  where  they  found  nothing.  They  con- 
tinued prospecting  and  mining  at  various  places 
until  1871,  when  Joseph  went  to  work  at  his  trade 
in  the  office  of  the  New  Northwest,  at  Deer 
Lodge.  That  fall  they  came  to  Willow  creek,  and, 
on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Stafford,  selected  their  pres- 
ent location,  Joseph  homesteading  and  William 
pre-empting.  They  now  have  480  acres  on  the 
Upper  Willow  creek,  two  miles  east  of  Pony — a 
beautiful  location,  which  gives  them  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  ranching  and  stockraising,  in  which  they 
are  extensively  engaged,  doing  something  also  in 
mining.  In  the  early  days  in  Alder  gulch  and 
elsewhere  the  Boyer  brothers  took  active  part  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order,  and  witnessed  many  ex- 
citing episodes.  In  all  their  wanderings  they  have 
been  true  to  their  country  by  taking  an  intelligent 
interest  in  public  affairs.  W.  J.  Boyer  was  elected 
justice  of  the  peace  at  Montana  City  in  Colorado 
early  in  the  fall  of  1858,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  the  spring  of  1859,  when  his  minmg  interests 
demanded  all  of  his  time.  They  in  the  early  days 
were  valuable  correspondents  of  Philadelphia, 
Lawrence  and  other  eastern  journals,  and  the  local 
papers  of  Montana  have  been  glad  to  print  their 
newsy  communications.  In  1879  ^s  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  Joseph  took  active  part  in 
defeating  the  bill  to  subsidize  the  Utah  Northern 
Railroad  into  Butte.  He  has  been  a  school  trus- 
tee for  a  number  of  years.  Both  are  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
them.  A  sister  of  the  Boyer  brothers,  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Woodward,  and  her  only  child,  Anna  J.,  now 
the  wife  of  Andrew  Stewart,  also  five  on  their 
ranch.  Mrs.  Woodward  was  also  born  in  Chester 
county,  Pa.,  and  came  to  Montana  in  the  spring  of 
1872.  She  was  married  in  1865  to  Philip  W. 
Woodward,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  war.  She  is 
interested  in  the  ranch  with  her  brothers. 


RE.  RAINVILLE,  M.  D..  one  of  the  leading 
physicians  of  Basin,  Mont.,  is  a  native  of  Que- 
bec. Canada,  having  been  born  there  on  April  3, 
1864,  the  son  of  Pierre  and  C.  Rainville.  He  re- 
mained through  early  youth  with  his  parents,  and 
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received  his  elementary  education  in  the  excellent 
schools  of  Quebec,  and  in  1878  he  entered  the 
Petite  Seminary  de  Ste.  Marie  de  Monnoir.  From 
here  he  was  graduated  with  honors,  and  he 
continued  his  technical  medical  studies  at  the 
Laval  University,  Quebec,  being  graduated  there- 
from in  the  spring  of  1890.  He  commenced 
medical  practice  at  JMarieville,  county  Roue- 
ville,  Quebec,  continuing  there  for  two  years. 
In  1893  he  removed  to  Butte,  Mont.,  and  after 
establishing  a  fine  clientage  in  two  years,  he  lo- 
cated at  Basin  in  1895.  He  remained  there  until 
1899,  practicing  his  profession  and  also  engaging 
in  mining.  He  then  went  back  to  Butte  where  he 
remained  until  1900,  and  again  returned  to  Basin-, 
where  he  has  established  himself  well  in  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  and  in  the  drug  business. 

In  August,  1890,  Dr.  Rainville  was  married  to 
Miss  Alie  J.  Nadeau,  daughter  of  Joseph  Nadeau, 
of  Quebec,  the  recorder  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
and  his  wife,  Josephine  (Miller)  Nadeau.  To  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rainville  one  child  has  been  born,  Joseph 
Frederick  Euclid,  whose  life  began  at  Basin  in 
January,  1899.  Fraternally  Dr.  Rainville  is  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen, 
the  Daughters  of  Hermann  and  the  Modern  Wood- 
men of  America.  Of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen  he  is  foreman,  and  medical  examiner  for 
all  of  these  orders.  He  is  also  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Basin  fire  department.  Dr.  Rainville  is  a 
most  enterprising  citizen  and  universally  esteemed. 
In  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  his  community 
he  manifests  a  lively  interest,  and  is  popular  in  all 
circles. 


\iriLLIAM  E.  THOMPSON.— One  of  Park 
VV  county's  representative  citizens,  one  who  has 
attained  prominence  in  business  life  and  promi- 
nently concerned  with  the  development  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  city  of  Livingston,  is  William 
E.  Thompson,  who  was  born  at  Burlington  Flats, 
Otsego  county,  N.  Y.,  on  April  16,  1858,  the  son 
of  Ellis  C.  and  Elzama  (Kelsey)  Thompson, 
of  the  same  county  and  representatives  of  fine  old 
colonial  stock.  For  a  fuller  genealogy  see  the 
sketch  of  Hon.  James  S.  Thompson  on  another 
page  of  this  work. 

William  E.  Thompson  secured  his  education  in 
the  public  schools.  West  Winfield  Academy  and 
the  Albany  fN.  Y.)  Normal  School,  where  he 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1880.    He  taught  one 


term  in  a  high  school  in  his  native  county,  after 
which  he  started  for  the  Black  Hills,  his  destination 
being  Lead  City,  where  he  was  principal  of  the 
public  schools  until  1883,  when  he  resigned  the 
position  to  come  to  Montana  and  join  his  brother, 
James  S.,  who  had  located  at  Livingston.  In  that 
place  they  entered  into  partnership  in  general  mer- 
chandising which  they  continued  with  excellent 
success  until  1900.  Mr.  Thompson  was  interested 
in  the  erection  of  the  Livingston  flouring  mills  and 
was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Livingston 
Coal  and  Coke  Company,  which  has  at  Horr  the 
largest  plant  of  the  sort  in  Park  county.  When  he 
retired  from  the  firm  of  Thompson  Brothers,  he 
engaged  in  real  estate  and  insurance,  and  became 
the  owner  of  the  Albemarle  Hotel  and  other  valu- 
able properties  in  Livingston.  He  is  one  of  the 
leaders  in  this  line  of  enterprise  in  this  section  of 
the  state  and  controls  a  large  business. 

He  has  always  maintained  a  very  lively  interest 
in  all  that  tends  to  the  progress  and  material  pros- 
perity of  the  state,  and  particularly  of  his  home 
city,  and  animated  by  pronounced  public  spirit  has 
given  his  influence  and  aid  to  every  worthy  project. 
In  politics  he  is  an  active  worker  in  the  Republican 
cause,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  first  board 
of  aldermen  of  Livingston  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
corporation, while  in  1895  he  was  elected  mayor  and 
gave  a  most  capable  and  satisfactory  administra- 
tion. In  the  fall  of  1900  Mr.  Thompson  received 
nomination  for  state  senator  from  his  district,  but 
in  the  ensuing  election  met  the  defeat  which  at- 
tended the  party  ticket  in  his  county.  He  has  at- 
tained high  distinction  in  the  Masonic  order,  having 
taken  a  thirty-third  degree  of  the  Scottish  rite  in 
which  connection  he  is  at  the  present  time  com- 
mander of  the  consistory  of  eastern  Montana,  while 
he  has  served  as  master  of  his  lodge  and  as  com- 
mander of  his  commandery  of  Ivnights  Templar, 
while  he  is  also  a  member  of  Algeria  temple.  Mys- 
tic Shrine.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Livingston 
lodge  of  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks 
and  is  highly  esteemed  in  business,  fraternal  and 
social  circles.  At  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  October 
14,  1883,  Mr.  Thompson  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Alice  V.  Chamberlain,  daughter  of  Floyd 
and  Helen  Chamberlain,  natives  of  New  York  and 
now  living  a  retired  life  in  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  have  two  sons,  Albert  C, 
now  attending  the  Shattuck  Military  Academy  at 
Faribault,  INIinn.,  and  Ralph  W.,  a  student  in  the 
Livingston  schools. 
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pOL.  J.  C.  C.  THORNTON.— No  thoughtful 
V>  man  would  ever  attempt  to  explain  all  differ- 
ences of  character  and  disposition  bj'  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  individual  man  grows  up,  and 
but  few  would  hazard  the  attempt  to  set  bounds 
to  their  sway.  That  there  is  much  in  heredity,  and 
the  lessons  of  the  fireside  and  the  wayside  during 
the  formative  period  of  life,  all  must  admit.  Birth 
and  breeding  will  tell  in  the  long  run,  in  spite  of  all 
conditions,  and  qualities  of  superior  manhood,  of 
whatever  kind,  will  be  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation,  disappearing  at  times,  it  may  be, 
but  always  returning  in  the  strain  to  which  they 
belong. 

The  character  and  career  of  Col.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn Thornton  is  an  apt  and  forcible  illustration 
of  this  fact.  The  son  of  Col.  John  Thornton,  a 
native  of  Kentucky,  who  went  to  Missouri  when  it 
was  a  part  of  the  remote  American  frontier,  and 
who  was  there  one  of  the  leading  spirits  and  most 
forceful  men  of  his  day ;  and  of  Elizabeth,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Gen.  Stephen  Trigge,  of  Virginia,  a  con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  American  army  during  the 
war  of  1812,  and  whose  father,  Maj.  John  Trigge, 
was  an  officer  of  artillery  under  Washington  and 
was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown,  his  ancestors  were  men  of  large  mold 
and  commanding  attributes ;  and  in  his  day,  well 
did  he  sustain  the  responsibility  which  their  exam- 
ple laid  upon  him.  In  April,  1820,  his  father  re- 
moved with  his  young  bride  to  what  is  now  Clay 
county,  Mo.,  and  so  impressed  the  community 
with  his  capacity  and  force  of  character  that  in  the 
following  December  the  governor  appointed  him 
judge  of  the  court  of  Ray  county,  then  newly  or- 
ganized out  of  a  portion  of  Howard  county,  and 
followed  this  January  4,  1822,  by  an  appointment 
as  judge  of  the  court  of  Clay  county,  organized 
out  of  a  portion  of  Ray.  In  August  of  that  year 
he  was  commissioned  colonel  of  militia  after  being 
chosen  to  the  position  by  the  Twenty-eighth  Regi- 
ment, and  from  1823  to  1829,  while  the  trouble 
with  the  Indians  lasted,  he  was  busy  with  his 
troops  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  savages  and  pro- 
tecting the  people  of  the  state.  He  was  a  member 
of  th§  legislature  from  1824  to  1832,  and  was 
speaker  of  the  house  in  1828-30.  His  opposition 
to  Jackson's  anti-nullification  policy  defeated  him 
in  1834,  but  two  years  later  he  was  again  elected 
by  a  large  majority.  He  died  on  his  farm  October 
24,  1847,  seven  daughters  and  one  son  surviving 
him.     The  son.  Col.  John  C.  Calhoun  Thornton, 


being  an  only  son,  the  hopes  of  his  parents  were 
centered  in  him.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he 
lost  his  father,  and  was  thereafter  deprived  of  the 
valuable  assistance  and  counsel  he  would  have  had 
from  that  source.  His  natural  fortitude  and  self- 
reliance,  however,  triumphed  over  this  misfortune, 
as  it  did  subsequently  over  many  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, and  kept  him  strictly  in  the  line  of 
progress  and  advancement  for  which  he  was  des- 
tined. At  the  proper  time  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  and  special  instruction  of  Alexander 
Cafnpbell,  president  of  Bethany  College,  Va., 
and  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  his  class.  He  was 
especially  effective  as  an  orator  of  great  eloquence 
and  logical  force,  and  thereby  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "stump"  speaker  and  leader  of  the  Democ- 
racy in  the  college.  At  the  close  of  his  college 
course  he  studied  law  under  the  direction  of  his 
brother-in-law.  Gen.  A.  W.  Doniphan,  of  Missouri. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  due  time,  and  at 
once  removed  to  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  later  to 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  he  formed  a  law  partner- 
ship with  the  late  Gen.  J.  M.  Bassett.  About  this 
time  the  Civil  war  broke  out,  and  being  a  man  of 
strong  convictions  and  loyal  to  his  section,  he 
abandoned  his  practice  and  all  other  business,  and 
joined  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy.  He  went 
into  the  Missouri  State  Guards  under  Gen.  Ster- 
ling Price,  and  was  first  engaged  in  the  battle  of 
Wilson's  creek,  where  he  commanded  a  battalion 
in  Gen.  Slack's  brigade,  and  was  stationed  on 
"Bloody  Hill,"  where  the  brunt  of  the  battle  was 
felt  and  the  heaviest  losses  were  sustained.  His 
gallantry  and  fine  soldierly  ability  displayed  on 
this  occasion  secured  him  immediate  promotion 
from  the  rank  of  major  to  that  of  colonel,  and  the 
reputation  on  which  his  shoulder  straps  were  that 
day  won  was  gloriously  sustained  on  many  a  hard 
fought  field  during  the  progress  of  the  war.  At 
the  close  of  the  contest  he  removed  to  Montana 
where  his  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lou- 
isa Clementine  Archer,  and  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried April  28,  1863,  and  his  daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Trigge,  joined  him  in  1866,  and  found  him  en- 
gaged in  business  with  his  brother-in-law,  R.  W. 
bonnell,  of  Blackfoot.  In  1867  he  went  to  Deer 
Lodge  and  formed  a  law  partnership  with  Lee  J. 
Sharp  and  Thomas  L.  Napton,  under  the  name  of 
Sharp,  Thornton  &  Napton,  and  afterward  a  simi- 
lar one  with  Robinson  &  Stevens.  About  this 
time  he  became  interested  in  mining,  and  abandon- 
ing the  law  was  one  of  the  principal  projectors  and 
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constructors  of  the  Rock  Creek  Ditch  Company's 
mining  ditches,  built  to  convey  water  from  Rock 
creek  and  adjacent  streams  to  the  Pioneer,  Pike's 
Peak  and  Pilgrim  bar  placer  gold  mines.  He  also 
built  the  Race  track  ditch  and  afterward  French 
gulch  ditch,  all  in  dififerent  parts  of  old  Deer 
Lodge  county. 

In  1875  Col.  Thornton  removed  with  his  family 
to  Butte,  where  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  the  prac- 
tice of  law,  but  his  mining  operations  requiring 
personal  supervision  he  once  more  abandoned  his 
profession  and  never  again  returned  to  it  actively, 
but  during  the  remainder  of  his  useful,  energetic 
and  successful  life  devoted  himself  almost  wholly 
to  mining  and  its  incidental  pursuits. 

He  died  in  Butte  after  a  brief  illness,  September 
15,  1887,  leaving  a  stricken  widow  and  eight  chil- 
dren to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss.  The  chil- 
dren are:  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Hough,  of 
Butte  ;  John  C.  C,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco ;  Mary  D., 
wife  of  J.  W.  Forbis,  of  Butte;  William  T.,  of 
Butte ;  Adelaide  T.,  wife  of  the  late  F.  E.  Corkett ; 
Lucile  M.,  of  New  York;  Caroline  M.,  wife  of  j. 
G.  Oxnard,  of  New  York;  Frances  D.,  of  New 
York. 

Besides  being  a  business  man  of  unusual  acumen 
and  capacity.  Col.  Thornton  was  an  industrious 
reader  and  close  student,  deeply  interested  in  all 
public  questions  and  the  affairs  of  the  community, 
but  of  so  modest  and  retiring  a  disposition  that  he 
could  never  be  induced  to  accept  a  public  office  of 
any  kind.  He  was  an  ardent  and  unyieldmg  be- 
liever in  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party, 
and  by  its  leaders  was  frequently  urged  to  become 
their  candidate  for  mayor,  congressman,  or  some 
other  exalted  official  station,  but  invariably  de- 
clined. 

In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  was  a  type  of  the 
high-minded,  upright,  considerate  and  serviceable 
gentleman.  Among  the  rich  he  was  independent, 
self-reliant  and  dignified.  To  the  poor  he  was 
courteous,  kind  in  benefactions  and  cordial  in  sym- 
pathy. As  a  citizen  no  man  stood  higher  or  was 
entitled  to  a  higher  place  in  public  estimation ; 
and  in  domestic  life  he  was  a  veritable  sunbeam, 
brightening  and  warming  and  stimulating  all  who 
came  near  him.  He  left  a  considerable  estate 
which  is  ably  managed  by  his  widow  and  her  son, 
William  D.  T.  Included  in  the  estate  is  the  well 
known  hotel  of  Butte,  "The  Thornton,"  con- 
structed at  a  cost  of  $200,000  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  May,  1901.     It  compares  most  favorably 


with  similar  establishments  of  the  country  every- 
where, and  is  known  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
northwest,  conducted  upon  the  European  plan. 


PETER  THORMAEHLEN.— Numbered  among 
the  industrious  and  successful  sheepgrowers 
of  Choteau  county,  to  whose  progress  he  is  con- 
tributing his  quota  by  legitimate  industry,  Mr. 
Thormaehlen  is  properly  given  representation 
among  other  representative  men  of  this  section  of 
the  state.  He  comes  of  German  lineage,  being  a 
native  of  Glueckstadt  in  the  province  of  Holstein, 
born  on  July  25,  1868.  His  father,  Ferdinand 
Thormaehlen,  was  born  in  the  same  province  in 
1840,  and  there  he  has  been  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  from  his  youth  to  the  present  time.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Gretchen  Hasback, 
was  born  in  Holstein  in  1842,  and  is  still  living. 
They  are  numbered  among  the  prosperous  and 
honored  residents  of  their  native  province. 

Peter  Thormaehlen  received  his  early  educational 
training  in  the  excellent  public  schools  of  his  na- 
tive place,  and  later  secured  scientific  and  technical 
training  by  taking  a  course  of  study  of  one  year 
and  a  half  in  the  agricultural  college  maintained  in 
Hohemvestedt.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen years  and  thereafter  assisted  iri  the  work  of 
the  old  homestead  farm  until  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  after  which  he  served  three 
years  in  the  German  army.  He  then  passed 
eighteen  months  more  on  the  old  homestead  and 
then,  in  1893,  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  He 
came  forthwith  to  Montana,  locating  in  Choteau 
county  in  July  of  that  year.  Here  he  purchased 
a  squatter's  claim  on  Birch  creek  in  the  Bear  Paw 
mountain  district,  and  was  there  engaged  in  Sheep 
raising  until  1896,  when  he  traded  ranches  with 
Charles  R.  Henderson,  and  by  this  exchange  came 
into  possession  of  his  present  fine  ranch  property 
on  the  Black  Coulee,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Bear  Paw  mountains  and  about  forty-five  miles 
distant  from  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  station 
at  Big  Sandy. 

Here  Mr.  Thormaehlen  has  a  valuable^  stock 
ranch  of  520  acres  and  is  engaged  in  the  sheep 
business  upon  a  quite  extensive  scale,  having  about 
3,000  head  at  this  writing  and  prosecuting  his  enter- 
prise with  that  energy  and  ability  which  augurs  well 
for  still  greater  success.  On  the  ranch  large  crops 
of  fine  hav  are  also  secured  each  vear.    Under  the 
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work  and  influence  of  such  vigorous  and  capable 
young  men  these  more  isolated  and  wilder  sections 
of  the  state  will  soon  become  highly  improved  and 
up  to  the  highest  standard  of  attractiveness  as 
places  of  residence.  In  politics  our  young  citizen 
accords  an  ardent  support  to  the  Republican  party. 
He  is  one  of  the  popular  and  successful  young  men 
of  the  county. 


pHARLES  C.  THURSTON.— For  more  than 
V^  half  a  century  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has 
been  building  houses,  providing  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  men,  contributing  to  the  devel- 
opment and  elevation  of  architectural  taste,  and 
pleasing  the  eye  as  well  as  sheltering  the  form. 
His  work  has  been  essentially  and  in  every  particu- 
lar constructive,  and  will  live  after  him  to  proclaim 
itself  to  coming  generations  in  his  praise. 

Mr.  Thurston  was  born  at  Troy,  N.  H.,  January 
13,  1828.  His  father,  Leland  Thurston,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  but  removed  to  New 
Hampshire  when  he  was  quite  young.  His  ancestry 
was  of  good  stock  in  England.  When  he  grew  up 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Hutchins,  of 
New  Hampshire.  They  had  nine  children,  of  whom 
Charles  was  the  oldest.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Boston,  took  a  course  in  a  busi- 
ness college  there,  and  then  learned  bricklaying, 
the  trade  of  his  father.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  left  Boston  and  went  to  New  York,  where  he 
carried  on  the  business  of  contracting  and  building 
successfully  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years. 
I-'rom  there  he  was  attracted  to  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
where  he  found  profitable  engagements  for  a  time. 
He  then  turned  his  face  towards  the  setting  sun  and 
came  west  in  1875,  locating  first  at  Franklin,  Idaho. 
He  remained  there  one  year,  and  then  went  to  Cali- 
fornia for  one  year.  In  1877  he  went  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  spent  a  short  time,  removing  from  there 
to  Butte,  Mont.,  where  he  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing brick  and  contracting  and  building  for  six 
years.  He  next  lived  at  Helena,  where  he  started 
the  Kessler  brick  yard  which  he  soon  sold  out  to 
Mr.  Kessler.  He  then  removed  to  Anaconda,  where 
he  has  continued  to  reside  ever  since,  and  has  been 
occupied  with  large  contracts  in  his  line  from  time 
to  time,  always  busy  and  always  pushing  his  work 
as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with  good  workman- 
ship and  durable  results.  Although  carrying  on  his 
business  on  a  large  scale,  Mr.  Thurston  has  never 


refused  a  job  because  it  was  small.  He  is  impelled 
by  a  sense  of  duty  which  teaches  him  that  it  is  well 
to  do  whatever  is  offered,  his  chief  concern  being 
not  what  is  the  size  of  his  undertaking,  but  what  is 
the  quality  of  the  work.  He  insists  upon  having 
the  best  that  is  attainable  under  the  circumstances, 
keeping  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  his  agree- 
ments. 

Before  he  left  Boston  Mr.  Thurston  was  happily 
married  to  Miss  Caroline  Humphrey,  a  native  of 
Maine,  who  walked  Hfe's  troubled  way  with  him 
until  1882,  and  then  departed  this  life.  They  had 
four  children,  all  of  whom  are  living  at  Elizabeth, 
N.  J,  From  his  early  manhood,  for  more  than 
forty-one  years,  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
Order  of  Ancient  and  Accepted  Freemasons,  in  the 
symbolic  degrees  of  which  he  has  held  high  official 
stations.  In  this  order  he  has  found  much  quiet 
and  profitable  enjoyment,  as  he  has  in  his  religious 
affiliations,  which  are  with  the  Baptist  church. 

Mr.  Thurston  has  passed  the  alloted  span  of 
human  life,  and  is  still  hale  and  vigorous.  And  as, 
with  a  clear  mind,  a  light  heart  and  a  quiet  con- 
science, he  reviews  the  record  of  his  well  spent 
years,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  beneficence  which 
gave  him  so  much  to  do  and  the  will  and  power  tO' 
accomplish  it  all. 


PHILIP  THORPE.— A  native  son  of  Montana 
and  a  representative  of  one  of  the  sterling 
pioneer  families  of  the  state,  the  subject  of  this  re- 
view has  attained  a  position  of  honor  and  prom- 
inence as  one  of  the  progressive  and  eminently 
successful  stockgrowers  and  farmers  of  Beaverhead 
county.  Mr.  Thorpe  was  born  in  Gallatin  valley  on 
^lay  18,  1870,  being  the  youngest  of  the  four  chil- 
dren of  Philip  and  Sarah  (Selway)  Thorp,  both  of 
whom  were  born  in  England,  their  marriage  having 
been  solemnized  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  The 
father  of  our  subject  came  to  the  LTnited  States 
about  the  year  1848,  locating  in  Racine,  Wis. 

He  was  a  druggist  Ijy  profession,  and  continued 
his  residence  in  Racine  until  1865,  when  he  made 
a  trip  to  California,  returning  to  Wisconsin  the 
same  year.  In  1866  he  removed  to  Montana,  and 
in  1880  located  in  Dillon,  where  he  passed  the  resi- 
due of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  in  1885.  The 
mother  of  our  subject  is  also  deceased,  having- 
passed  to  the  great  beyond  in  1888. 

Philip  Thorpe  received  his  early  educational  dis- 
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cipline  in  the  public  schools  of  Gallatin  county  and 
the  city  of  Helena,  supplemented  by  a  course  of 
study  in  Albion  College,  a  celebrated  institution  lo- 
cated in  Albion,  Mich.  As  soon  as  he  had  com- 
pleted his  educational  work  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion-to  stockraising,  and  now  has  a  fine  estate  of 
2.500  acres,  located  near  Dillon.  Here  he  is  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  the  raising  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
running  an  average  of  6,000  head  of  sheep.  His 
business  ability  is  pronounced,  and  he  is  ever  on 
the  alert  to  adopt  improved  methods  and  take  such 
course  as  will  tend  to  enhance  the  value  of  his 
stock  and  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  industr\- 
in  the  state.  He  is  a  young  man  of  vigorous  men- 
tality, and  his  affability  and  sterling  rectitude  have 
gained  to  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  the 
people  of  the  community  in  which  he  has  practically 
passed  his  entire  life. 

His  political  allegiance  is  given  to  the  Republi- 
can party,  but  he  takes  no  active  part  in  political 
affairs.  He  and  his  wife  are  attendants  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  church.  Mr.  Thorpe  finds  di- 
version in  frequent  hunting  exj^editions.  and  in 
coursing  for  coyotes,  and  owns  a  fine  pack  of  stag 
hounds  which  he  uses  in  connection  with  this  ex- 
hilarating sport.  On  the  20th  of  June,  1894,  Mr. 
Thorpe  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mamie  E. 
Hart,  who  was  born  at  Red  Bluff,  Madison  county, 
Alont.,  the  daughter  of  Edward  L.  and  Anna  E. 
Hart,  who  came  to  this  state  about  1869.  Edward 
L.  Hart  died  in  1887;  his  widow,  Anna  E.,  is  a 
resident  of  Dillon.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorpe  have  one 
son,  Philip  Edward,  who  was  born  June  15,  1897. 


REV.  E.  O.  TILBURN,  Ph.  D.  —  Author, 
playwright,  actor,  editor,  essayist,  evangel- 
ist and  pastor,  Rev.  Edward  Oliver  Tilburn, 
Ph.  D.,  "a  man  so  various  that  he  seems  to 
be,  not  one,  but  all  mankind's  epitome,"  has 
contributed  to  the  enjoyme'nt  and  edification 
of  his  fellows  in  many  lines  of  intellectual 
effort,  and  has  wrought  skillfully  in  all.  He 
was  born  on  June  4,  1859,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
where  his  father  was  also  born  on  March  17.  1836. 
In  1861  he  responded  to  the  first  call  for  volun- 
teers to  defend  the  Union  and  enlisted  in  the  Nine- 
tieth Pennsylvania  Regiment.  He  saw  active  ser- 
vice on  many  a  bloody  field  and  was  at  Antietam, 
and  in  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was 
wounded   severely,   in   consequence   contracting  a 


disease  that  necessitated  an  operation  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  He  was  attached  to  the 
sanitary  commission  the  latter  part  of  his  service. 
After  the  war  he  engaged  in  the  commission  busi- 
ness at  Philadelphia  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
1870  he  associated  himself  with  the  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Commercial  College,  thp  first  commercial 
school  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  one  of  its  faculty 
for  si.x  years  and  then  became  an  expert  account- 
ant, following  that  profession  in  his  native  city 
until  1898  and  thereafter  in  Butte,  Mont.,  until  he 
died  on  May  i,  1901.  His  remains  were  taken 
back  to  Philadelphia  for  burial  by  his  son,  the  Rev. 
E.  O.  Tilburn.  The  mother  of  the  Doctor  was 
Mary  Elizabeth  Bailey,  a  native  of  Leeds,  Eng- 
land, where  she  was  born  May  i,  1839,  a  daughter 
of  Knight  L.  and  Elizabeth  (Oliver)  Bailey,  who 
brought  her  to  America  when  she  was  about  a 
year  old,  and  settled  in  Baltimore,  Md.  Her  father 
was  the  inventor  and  patentee  of  the  reverse 
motion  of  locomotives.  She  died  at  Philadelphia 
in  1873.  Of  their  four  children  E.  O.  Tilburn  was 
the  eldest.  He  lived  with  his  grandmother  at 
Philadelphia,  until  he  was  five  years  old,  and  then 
with  a  Baptist  minister  at  Colmar,  Pa.,  until  he 
was  eleven,  receiving  his  education  up  to  this  time 
at  private  schools.  He  then  entered  Pepperell 
(Mass.)  Academy,  a  private  school  for  boys,  and 
at  sixteen  entered  Yale  where  he  took  a  full 
classical  course  and  was  graduated  therefrom  in 
1881. 

During  his  academic  and  college  career  he  took 
an  active  part  in  concerts  and  theatrical  perform- 
ances, and  when  he  left  Yale  he  went  on  the  stage 
under  the  name  of  N.  T.  Oliver  as  an  associate  of 
Rollin  Howard.  He  was  particularly  strong  in 
character  work  and  took  that  line  in  winter.  In 
summer  he  was  engaged  in  comic  opera.  During 
his  histrionic  work  he  gave  much  attention  to 
dramatization,  converting  several  good  stories 
into  successful  plays,  and  writing  many  original 
ones.  Among  his  productions,  issued  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Dr.  N.  T.  Oliver,  are :  "An  Uncon- 
scious Crime,"  "Almeda,"  "A  Tale  of  Mexico," 
"Dr.  Wilbur's  Note-Book,"  "The  Confession  of 
Lorraine  Herschel."  "The  King  of  Gold,"  "The 
Whitechapel  Mystery,"  "Mexican  Bill,"  "The 
Fateful  Hand,"  "A  Woman  of  Nerve,"  "The  Cal- 
vanist  and  the  Thespian,"  "In  Peril  of  His  Life,  or 
Valpinson,"  "Out  at  Sea,"  "The  King  of  Gold," 
"Hunted  Down,"  "Twenty  Thousand  Pounds, 
or    the    Bartlett    Mine,"    and  "Baffled,"  the  last 
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six  being  plays.  Dr.  Tilbuni  made  a  profes- 
sional tour  of  the  world  as  an  actor,  play- 
ing in  the  principal  cities  across  the  Ameri- 
can continent  from  Philadelphia  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, froin  there  going  to  Honolulu,  Tokio, 
Hong  Kong,  Adelaide  and  Manila.  In  addition 
Liverpool  and  the  other  leading  cities  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  visited.  On  his  return 
to  New  York  he  organized  "Oliver's  Entertain- 
ers," a  concert  and  specialty  company,  and  made  a 
tour  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Middle  and  South 
Atlantic  states. 

Mr.  Tilburn,  while  in  Texas  on  this  tour,  he  was 
converted  to  active  Christianity  under  the  preach- 
ing of  Rev.  W.  G.  Templeton,  and  at  once  began 
evangelistic  work,  preaching  two  days  after  his 
conversion  and  within  a  month  being  regularly 
licensed  by  the  Presbyterian  church  authorities. 
In  the  spring  of  1889  he  entered  McCormick  Semi- 
nary, Chicago,  and  for  three  years  pursued  a  thor- 
ough course  of  theological  study,  preaching  as  a 
supply  all  the  tifne  in  various  churches.  Just 
after  his  graduation  in  1891  he  lost  his  voice  and 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  preaching  for  three 
years.  These  he  passed  in  the  service  of  the  Chi- 
cago houses  of  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  and  Laird 
&  Lee,  serving  the  last  as  literary  editor.  In  the 
the  spring  of  1895,  his  voice  having  been  restored 
and  having  become  convinced  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Christian  church  was  least  open  to  objection, 
he  entered  the  ministry  of  this  church  and  preached 
for  several  months  successively  at  Valparaiso, 
Wanatah,  Warsaw  and  Washington,  Ind.,  and  was 
then  transferred  to  his  present  field  of  labor.  Short- 
ridge  Memorial  Christian  church  at  Butte,  Mont., 
of  which  he  became  pastor  in  1899. 

The  Doctor  was  married  February  26,  1881,  to 
Miss  Ave  Marie  Wagner,  a  native  of  Germany 
and  a  relative  of  the  great  musical  composer.  She 
came  to  America  when  she  was  seven  years  old 
with  her  parents,  who  settled  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
They  have  two  living  children,  Gertrude  Lillian 
and  Albert  Edward.  The  Doctor  is  president  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  vice-president 
of  the  Christian  Association  of  his  denomination 
in  Montana  ,and  president  of  the  Christian  En- 
deavor Union  of  the  state,  embracing  all  denomi- 
nations, also  of  the  Silver  Bow  Ministerial  Associ- 
ation. He  was  at  one  time  a  Mason,  an  Odd  Fel- 
low, a  Knight  of  Pythias,  a  Red  Man,  a  Knight  of 
the  Golden  Eagle,  a  Forester,  a  Chosen  Friend 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Union.     But  he  has 


dropped  them  all  simply  because  his  church  work 
takes  all  his  time.      His  life  is  busy  and  full  of  use- 


n^HOMAS  D.  TICE,  a  representative  and  pros- 
1  perous  farmer  and  stockgrower  near  Logan, 
Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  is  a  descendant  of  one  of 
the  old  Knickerbocker  families  of  New  York.  He 
was  born  at  Elmira,  February  23,  1851,  a  son  of 
Jacob  and  Harriet  (More)  Tice,  natives  of  Elmira 
and  belonging  to  families  long  resident  in  that 
city.  The  Tices  originally  came  from  Holland, 
settling  in  the  Empire  state  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Mr.  Tice  was  one  of  ten  children,  and  was 
reared  on  his  father's  farm,  attending  school  as  he 
had  opportunity  during  the  winter  months.  As 
they  grew  up  the  boys  left  home  and  started  in  life 
for  themselves.  Three  of  them  were  in  the  Union 
army  during  the  Civil  war,  and  one  was  killed  at 
Antietam.  Thomas  D.  Tice  left  home  in  1870, 
headed  for  Montana.  At  Salt  Lake  City  he  met  his 
uncle,  well  known  as  "Two  Dot  Wilson,"  and  to- 
gether they  brought  a  herd  of  cattle  to  Montana. 
After  his  arrival  Mr.  Tice  located  at  Jefiferson 
City,  where  he  remained  six  years  engaged  m  min- 
ing and  prospecting.  But  not  striking  the  pay 
.streak  he  went  to  work  building  smelters,  notably 
tlie  one  at  Corbin.  In  1880  he  homesteaded  on 
his  present  location,  adding  to  his  possessions  bv 
subsequent  purchases  until  he  now  has  900  acres 
in  the  home  ranch  and  2,300  acres  of  grazing  land 
in  Madison  county,  on  the  Madison  river.  On  the 
two  tracts  he  raises- great  numbers  of  fine  Here- 
ford cattle,  usually  having  from  600  to  1,000  head. 
His  place  is  plentifully  supplied  with  sheds,  corrals, 
barns  and  other  necessary  buildings,  including  an 
ample,  well-built  modern  residence,  nicely  finished 
and  comfortably  furnished.  He  also  raises  great 
quantities  of  excellent  hay,  so  that  he  is  particularly 
well  fixed  for  carrying  on  the  cattle  business  on 
an  extensive  scale. 

Mr.  Tice  was  married  July  9,  1876,  to  Miss 
Emma  V  Merriman,  .h  native  of  ^'alparaiso,  Ind., 
but  of  prominent  old  Maryland  ancestry  on  her 
father's  side,  and  descended  from  a  good  Vermont 
family  on  that  of  her  mother.  Her  father  was  one 
of  the  sfampeders  to  Pike's  Peak  in  i860,  and  re- 
mained there  three  years.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tice  have 
two  children  living:  Maud  E.  and  Thomas  M.,  and 
Henry  L.,  deceased.     They  have  a  fine,  attractive 
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home  which  their  numerous  friends  make  a  place 
of  frequent  resort.  Mr.  Tice  is  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  being  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  his  lodge,  giving  it  good 
service  as  far  as  his  other  duties  willl  permit. 


HON.  JOHN  F.  FITZPATRIGK  has  been  a 
resident  of  Montana  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  he  has  served  in  offices  of  distinc- 
tive trust  and  responsibility  and  been  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  productive  activities  which  have 
brought  the  state  to  her  present  position  of  promi- 
nence. The  artificer  of  his  own  fortunes,  winning 
success  in  Montana  in  varied  lines  of  endeavor, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  illustrates  what  is  possible  of  ac- 
complishment by  young  men  who  are  willing  to 
work,  plan  and  wait,  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  which  are  presented.  He  is  now  one 
of  the  leading  ranchers  and  dairymen  of  that  sec- 
tion of  Montana  recently  segregated  from  Deer 
Lodge  county  and  erected  into  the  new  county  of 
Powell. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  born  on  September  24, 
1854,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  son  of  Edward 
and  Anna  (McGuire)  Fitzpatrick,  of  whom  both 
were  born  in  Ireland,  where  their  marriage  was 
solemnized,  and  three  days  subsequent  to  this  event 
they  embarked  to  make  their  home  in  the  new 
world.  They  first  located  in  the  old  Empire  state, 
and  when  their  son,  John,  was  but  three  years  of 
age  they  removed  to  Wisconsin,  settling  at  High- 
land, near  ^Mineral  Point,  where  the  father  became 
a  lead  miner,  and  while  thus'  engaged  he  met  an 
accidental  and  sudden  death  a  few  years  later 
from  the  caving  in  of  a  portion  of  the  mine  in 
which  he  was  at  work.  His  widow  survived  him 
a  number  of  years,  and  her  death  occurred  at 
Galena,  111. 

John  F.  Fitzpatrick  received  his  early  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  was 
reared  to  the  age  of  nineteen  years,  when,  on 
April  30,  1873,  he  left  his  home  for  Kansas,  his  in- 
tention being  to  there  take  up  land.  Instead  of 
doing  this  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  went  to  Junction  City, 
Kan.,  and  engaged  with  a  construction  gang  which 
was  building  the  round  house  for  the  Kansas  Pa- 
cific Railroad.  After  two  months'  occupation  here 
he  determined  to  come  to  Montana,  and  started 
up  the  Missouri  river,  going  by  rail  to  Yankton, 
S.   D.,   where  he   caught   the   De   Smet   steamboat 


on  its  first  trip  to  Fort  Benton.  This  trip  lasted 
thirty-five  days,  and  he  devoted  six  additional  days 
to  continuing  his  journey  from  Fort  Benton  to 
Helena.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's  first  occupation  in  Mon- 
tana was  that  of  working  on  a  ranch  for  wages 
in  Jefferson  county,  and  this  line  of  work  con- 
tinued for  a  year.  He  then  became  identified  wuh 
the  mining  industry,  first  as  a  car-runner  m 
quartz  mines  and  later  engaging  in  regular  min- 
ing work  for  four  years. 

In  April,  1877,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  located  in  Butte 
and  became  a  teamster  for  the  Alice  Mining  Com- 
pany in  whose  employ  he  remained  more  than  two 
years.  His  next  business  venture  was  the  pur- 
chase of  a  ranch  sixteen  miles  from  Butte,  in  the 
Deer  Lodge  valley,  and  there  he  began  operations 
in  farming  and  stockraising  in  1879  which  con- 
tinued for  four  years.  In  the  summer  of  1883  he 
sold  his  ranch  and  took  his  teams  to  what  is  now 
the  city  of  Anaconda,  and  was  there  engaged  in 
teaming  for  the  Anaconda  Company  for  two  years. 
In  1885  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  purchased  and  located 
on  the  ranch  in  the  upper  Nevada  valley,  which  is 
now  his  home,  in  Powell  county,  but  then  a  part 
of  Deer  Lodge.  He  brought  his  family  to  the 
ranch  on  June  i,  1885,  and  here  they  have  since 
maintained  their  home.  The  place  is  a  valuable  one 
of  i,ooQ_acres,  located  four  miles  west  of  Wash- 
ington Gulch  postoffice.  The  best  of  improve- 
ments have  been  made,  including  the  recent  erec- 
tion of  a  fine  residence  of  modern  design  and  con- 
veniences, one  of  the  most  attractive  farm  homes 
in  this  section  of  the  state,  and  one  in  which  re- 
finement and  an  atmosphere  of  culture  are  ever 
found.  Attention  is  not  only  given  to  diversified 
farming,  but  a  specialty  is  made  of  dairying,  which 
is  here  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale,  with  the 
most  improved  accessories  and  facilities.  The 
finest  quality  of  butter  is  shipped  in  wholesale  lots, 
and  the  products  of  his  dairy  find  a  ready  demand, 
having  gained  a  reputation  that  insures  a  business 
of  cumulative  order. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  a  man  of  intellectual  force 
and  marked  executive  ability,  while  his  public- 
spirited  attitude  has  brought  him  to  the  front  as  a 
representative  of  popular  interests  in  various  of- 
ficial capacities.  In  politics  he  gives  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  party,  in  which  he  has  been  an 
active  worker.  After  taking  up  his  abode  on  his 
ranch  he  was  for  three  years  incumbent  of  the 
office  of  road  supervisor,  and  in  1892  he  was  elect- 
ed to  the  important  office  of  county  commissioner 
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of  Deer  Lodge  county,  while  in  1894  he  was 
elected  sherifif  of  the  county,  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  was  chosen  his  own  successor  in  1896  for 
another  term  of  equal  duration.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
able  and  faithful  service  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  led  to  the  conferring  of  higher  official  hon- 
ors upon  him,  since  at  the  election  in  the  fall  of 
1898  he  was  the  successful  candidate  of  his  party 
for  representative  of  Deer  Lodge  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature.  He  was  thus  an 
active  working  member  in  the  Sixth  general  as- 
sembly, and  was  assigned  to  membership  on  a 
number  of  the  most  important  committees,  in- 
cluding that  on  irrigation,  roads  and  highways. 
He  is  at  the  present  time  a  member  of  the  board 
of  school  trustees,  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  is  secre- 
tary of  the  board.  He  is  a  man  of  generous  im- 
pulses and  genial  temperament,  and  his  long  re- 
tention in  public  office  indicates  the  popularity 
which  is  his  in  the  community  of  which  he  is  a 
representative  citizen.  On  October  19,  1879,  ^'^^■ 
Fitzpatrick  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna 
Fitzgerald,  who  was  born  in  England,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Patrick  and  Mary  (Ryan)  Fitzgerald,  na- 
tives of  Ireland,  whence  they  removed  to  England 
and  later  to  the  United  States,  first  settling  In 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  in  the  early  'seventies 
coming  to  Montana  and  taking  up  their  residence 
in  Butte,  ]\Irs.  Fitzgerald  being  now  deceased. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitzpatrick  have  fourteen  children  ; 
Mary  A.,  wife  of  M.  J-  Keiley ;  Edward,  Teresa, 
John.  Joseph,  Rosa,  William,  Marcus,  Patrick, 
Thomas.  Nellie,  Gerald,  Durnen  and  A'irginia. 


pATRICK  F.  HANLEY.— The  land  of  Tom 
1  Moore  and  Robert  Emmet,  the  land  of  fair 
women  and  brave  men,  the  land  of  poetry  and 
song,  old  Ireland,  has  contributed  substantially 
and  generously  to  the  great  army  of  industrial 
progress  that  has  redeemed  America  from  a  sav- 
age wilderness  and  planted  her  with  hope  and 
fruitfulness.  Among  the  contributions  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  to  our  developing  forces,  none  is 
entitled  to  higher  rank  or  more  credit  than  Pat- 
rick F.  Hanley,  of  Bridger,  who,  although  he  has 
passed  almost  his  whole  life  on  American  soil, 
is  still  characterized  by  the  qualities  of  his  race 
and  has  made  them  subservient  to  a  career  of 
success  and  usefulness  in  his  adopted  country. 
He  was  born  in  County  Galway,  Ireland,  Decem- 


ber 29,  1857,  the  son  of  James  and  Catherine 
(Rabbitt)  Hanley,  natives  of  the  same  county, 
where  his  father  was  a  large  landholder  and  an 
influential  man.  He  owned  twenty-si.x  houses  in 
the  city  of  Galway,  and  had  a  potential  voice  in 
the  afifairs  of  his  city  and  county. 

Mr.  Hanley  came  to  the  United  States  when  a 
boy,  and,  although  relatives  of  prominence  and 
influence  in  St.  Louis  took  charge  of  him  and  saw 
to  his  education  in  the  Christian  Brothers  College, 
in  that  city,  he  was  from  the  beginning  resolute, 
self-reliant  and  resourceful,  and  on  all  occasions 
showed  a  disposition  to  take  care  of  himself.  As 
soon  as  he  left  school  he  started  for  California, 
but  did  not  linger  long  in  that  state.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  joined  a  party  coming  to  Virginia 
City,  Mont.,  and  on  his  arrival  in  the  territory  he 
engaged  in  business  in  Livingston,  and  also  did 
some  mining.  Later  be  passed  six  or  seven  years 
mining  at  Cook  City  with  varying  success.  He 
then  removed  to  Red  Lodge,  where  he  was  mar- 
ried in  1892  to  Miss  Anna  L.  Brown,  daughter  of 
a  large  ranch  owner  and  cattleman  of  Texas. 
Her  mother,  Mrs.  Keiley,  is  a  sister  to  Mrs.  Gov. 
Downey,  of  California,  and  one  of  the  heirs  to 
the  large  estate  left  by  the  Governor,  which  is  in 
litigation.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hanley  have  six  chil- 
dren: William  A.,  James,  Clarence,  Harry,  Katie 
and  Mary. 

Mr.  Hanley  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  en- 
terprising business  men  of  Bridger,  but  has  been 
interested  in  mining  since  his  arrival  in  Montana. 
He  holds  valuable  claims  in  Cook  City,  and  in 
a  commercial  way  is  interested  in  the  Carbon 
County  Stucco  Company  and  the  Bridger  Plaster 
Company ;  also  in  an  asbestos  claim.  Mr.  Han- 
ley is  earnestly  and  deeply  interested  in  his  busi- 
ness, and  gives  it  close  and  constant  attention. 
But  he  is  none  the  less  a  man  of  social  tastes 
and  tendencies.  He  is  prominent  in  the  order  of 
Masonry,  having  taken  all  the  degrees  of  the 
Scottish  rite.  In  the  meetings  of  the  various 
organizations  he  is  active  and  zealous,  and  his 
counsel  and  assistance  are  much  appreciated.  Be- 
ginning his  Masonic  career  in  1890,  he  has  made 
rapid  progress,  and  has  proven  himself  a  diligent 
and  worthy  craftsman.  In  his  mining  operations 
he  is  enterprising  and  far-seeing.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  interesting  eastern  capitalists  in  his 
claims,  and  through  their  aid  is  preparing  to 
enlarge  his  holdings  and  carry  on  the  business 
more  extensively  and  make  it  his  chief  enterprise. 
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In  addition  to  his  establishment  at  Bridger  he 
has  a  beautiful  home  at  Red  Lodge,  where  his 
family  resides  in  order  to  secure  for  his  children 
the  superior  educational  advantages  offered  by 
that  city.  In  business  and  in  social  circles  Mr. 
Hanley  has  high  standing.  He  is  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  county,  and 
is  always  found  at  the  front  when  an  enterprise 
for  the  advancement  of  the  community  is  started 
or  contemplated.  He  has  breadth  of  view,  un- 
yielding energy,  public  spirit  of  a  high  order,  and 
generosity  in  every  good  cause. 


W'  ILSON  B.  HARLAN.— There  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  fruitfulness  of  our  Mother 
Earth,  or  her  willingness  to  respond  to  the  hopes 
of  the  husbandman,  when  properly  invoked.  It 
is  within  comparatively  short  time  that  fruit  raising- 
has  had  attention  in  Montana,  and  yet,  so  in- 
telligently has  the  industry  been  cultivated,  and 
so  responsive  has  the  soil  become,  that,  even 
though  yet  an  infant,  this  new  enterprise  is  vig- 
orous, profitable  and  most  promising.  Among 
the  men  of  brain  to  whom  Montana  is  indebted 
for  this  development,  perhaps  none  is  entitled  to 
more  credit  than  Wilson  B.  Harlan,  of  Como, 
Ravalli  county.  Mr.  Harlan  traces  his  ancestry 
back,  on  his  father's  side,  in  an  unbroken  line  to 
one  James  Harlan,  who  came  to  the  new  world 
in  search  of  religious  liberty  with  William  Penn. 
His  family  have  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends 
or  Quakers  ever  since,  both  of  his  parents,  Sam- 
uel C.  and  Elizabeth  (Barber)  Harlan,  being  birth- 
right members  of  that  denomination. 

Mr.  Harlan  himself  was  born  in  Columbiana 
county,  Ohio,  on  April  fi,  1848.  He  was  educated 
at  the  public  schools  in  Indiana  and  Minnesota, 
leaving  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  enlist  in 
the  First  Minnesota  Heavy  Artillery  for  service 
in  defense  of  the  Union,  and  seeing  war's  most 
angry  visage  until  the  close  of  the  war.  In  186(1 
he  came  to  Montana  with  the  Fisk  expedition, 
traveling  the  northern  route  across  Dakota  and 
around  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri  to  Fort 
Benton  and  thence  to  Helena.  He  spent  two 
years  mining  near  Helena,  and  then  settled  in  the 
Bitter  Root  valley,  where  he  has  remained  con- 
tinuously since.  In  i88o  he  became  interested  in 
orchard  planting  and  soon  had  one  of  the  first 
Micccssfnl    and    profitable   orchards   in    the    state. 


This  has  been  expanded  by  subsequent  plantings 
until  he  now  has  forty  acres  in  fruit,  which  yielded 
in  1901  over  4,000  bushels  of  apples  and  20,000 
pounds  of  plums,  besides  quantities  of  pears,  cher- 
ries and  small  fruits. 

Mr.  Harlan  organized  the  Montana  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  in  1892,  and  was  its  president  until 
it  was  merged  into  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  1897.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Ra- 
valli county  fair  and  racing  association  from  its 
organization  in  1894  until  1901.  He  proposed 
and  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  the  first 
fruit  fair  held  in  Montana,  that  at  Stevensville, 
beginning  on  September  29,  1894,  and  was  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Montana  Fruit  Grower  dur- 
ing the  six  years  of  its  life.  He  has  been  state 
inspector  of  orchards  for  the  last  three  years  and 
has  always  taken  great  interest  and  a  leading  part 
in  meetings  of  fruit  growers  and  the  represent- 
atives of  kindred  interests.  In  politics  Mr.  Har- 
lan is  a  consistent  but  conservative  Republican, 
exhibiting  a  Hvely  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
party  but  not  being  in  any  sense  an  offensive 
partisan.  His  counsel  and  his  aid  have  been  freely 
sought  and  highly  valued  in  party  matters  and  he 
has  been  put  forward  as  his  party's  representa- 
tive in  various  capacities.  Besides  being  the  post- 
master at  Como  for  over  twenty  years,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  in  the  First  and 
Second  state  legislatures,  and  was  afterwards 
county  commissioner  of  Ravalli  county.  He  was 
married  on  January  25,  1875,  at  Con'allis,  Mont., 
to  Miss  Mary  Horn,  the  ceremony  being  performed 
by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Cathn.  They  have  three  chil- 
dren, Carrie,  Wilson  and  Edith,  all  living.  He  is 
highly  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  the  community 
and  has  the  confidence  of  everybody. 


MILTON  HAMMOND.— The  great  northwest 
of  the  United  States  offers  opportunity  and 
occupation  for  every  sort  of  talent  and  welcomes 
enterprises  of  every  kind  that  will  help  to  de- 
velop her  resources  and  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare and  comfort  of  her  people.  And  among  her 
forceful  factors,  Milton  Hammond,  of  Darby,  a 
successful  merchant,  hotel  keeper  and  proprietor 
of  an  active  and  very  serviceable  livery  business  and 
stage  line,  has  a  high  rank  in  the  general  estima- 
tion of  the  people  around  him  and  those  with  whom 
lie  docs  business.    He  was  born  February  20,  1847, 
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at  Andover,  County  Victoria,  New  Brunswick. 
He  was  the  second  of  the  seven  children  of  George 
and  Joanna  (Wright)  Hammond,  also  natives  of 
New  Brunswick.  After  attending  the  public 
schools  until  he  was  sixteen  years,  he  took  a 
three-years  course  in  college,  then  filled  a  clerical 
position  in  a  grocery  store  for  a  year  and  for  the 
next  two  was  clerk  and  time  keeper  for  a  lum- 
ber company.  During  the. next  twelve  years  he 
was  engaged  in  teaming  for  his  father  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Maine  in  the  lumber  business,  and 
after  that  he  kept  books  for  a  lumber  company  at 
Stillwater,  Minn.,  for  ten  years. 

Mr.  Hammond  came  to  Montana  in  1887  and 
became  connected  with  the  Blackfoot  Milling  Com- 
pany at  Bonner,  first  as  shipping  clerk  and  later 
as  mill  foreman.  In  1894  he  removed  to  Darby 
and  started  his  present  prosperous  business,  that 
of  hotel  keeping  and  owner  of  a  livery  and  stage 
line,  which  is  running  stages  from  Darby  to 
Hughes  creek,  and  in  all  of  these  he  is  carrying  on 
a  very  successful  and  profitable  business.  In  polit- 
ical relations  Mr.  Hammond  is  a  stanch  and  act- 
ive Democrat,  taking  great  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess and  welfare  of  his  party.  He  was  married 
on  February  26,  1873,  at  Kingman,  Me.,  to  Miss 
Sarah  Kendall,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Sarah 
Kendall,  her  father  being  a  prosperous  and  ex- 
tensive lumberman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hammond  have 
three  children,  Albert,  Pearl,  now  the  wife  of  John 
McGrath,  manager  of  the  Anaconda  Copper  Min- 
ing Company's  store  at  Darby,  and  Myrtle,  who 
is  still  at  home.  Mr.  Hammond  is  a  genial,  oblig- 
ing and  entertaining  gentleman,  whose  friends  are 
numerous  and  devoted,  and  who  illustrates  in  his 
cheerful  and  useful  life  the  best  elements  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 


OAMUEL  C.  HANSON  is  a  native  of  New 
V  '  York  state,  where  he  was  born  April  7,  1853, 
but  now  a  pioneer  of  Red  Lodge,  Mont.,  Mr. 
Hanson  has  contributed  to  the  state  of  his  adop- 
tion some  of  the  enterprise  and  breadth  of  view 
characteristic  of  his  nativity.  His  parents  were 
Cyrus  and  Lucinda  (Hill)  Hanson,  natives  re- 
spectively of  New  Hampshire  and  \'ermont,  and 
descendants  of  families  resident  in  New  England 
from  Colonial  times.  The  father  took  part  in  the 
Canadian  rebellion  of  1837;  afterward  made  his 
home    in    the    northern    part    of    New    York    and 


passed  his  life  in  farming.  The  family  consisted 
of  eight  children.  Samuel  C.  Hanson  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  and  left 
the  homestead  in  1869,  going  to  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  where  he  remained  three  years  engaged  in 
railroading  and  working  at  his  trade  as  a  machin- 
ist. He  then  removed  to  Minnesota  and  passed 
the  time  railroading  until  1882.  In  that  year  he 
came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Billings,  where  he 
conducted  a  restaurant  for  four  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  removed  to  Red  Lodge  and  re- 
mained there  until  1896  working  as  an  engineer. 
He  had  previously  taken  up  the  ranch  on  which 
he  now  resides,  about  five  miles  south  of  Bridger, 
and  which  by  application  and  intelligence  he  has 
brought  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  His  land 
is  all  well  irrigated  and  produces  good  crops  of 
cereals  and  hay.  He  has  a  fine  herd  of  Hereford 
cattle,  and  makes  a  specialty  also  of  brown  Leg- 
horn fowls.  He  was  married  in  October,  1887, 
to  Miss  Kate  Farrell.  of  Ohio,  daughter  of  D. 
Farrell,  a  native  of  Ireland. 


TAMES  HARRINGTON.— Prosperous  in  busi- 
J  ness  and  prominent  in  social  and  public  life, 
James  Harrington,  of  Carbon  county,  is  one  of 
the  substantial  and  representative  men  of  his  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  He  is  a  native  of  Knox  county, 
Mo.,  where  he  was  born  October  15,  1848,  a  son  of 
Isaac  and  Jane  (Fisher)  Harrington,  the  former 
a  native  of  Knox  county.  Mo.,  and  the  latter  of 
.  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  His  paternal  grandfather, 
James  Harrington,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  and  in 
early  manhood  removed  to  Missouri,  where  the 
maternal  grandfather,  Andrew  Fisher,  also  set- 
tled upon  his  arrival  in  America  from  Scotland. 
Mr.  Harrington's  father  died  in  Missouri  in  1901, 
aged  eighty-one.  leaving  a  family  of  nine  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Harrington  passed  his  school  days 
in  his  native  county  and  remained  on  the  home- 
stead until  1870,  when  he  removed  to  Texas,  and 
after  a  short  stay  went  into  the  Indian  territory 
and  Arkansas,  where  he  remained  two  years,  en- 
gaged in  raising  cotton.  He  then  returned  to 
his  old  home  and  passed  the  winter  on  the  home- 
stead. In  the  spring  of  1873  he  removed  to  Nev- 
ada and  passed  a  year  in  burning  charcoal,  which 
brought  him"  profitable  returns.  He  again  re- 
turned to  Missouri,  and  after  lingering  for  an- 
other vear  on  the  homestead  came  to  Montana, 
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arriving  at  Virginia  City  in  the  winter  of  1875. 
In  the  spring  he  went  to  work  for  Poindexter  & 
Orr  on  the  Blacktail  near  Dillon,  taking  cattle 
to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  from  there  went  to  Mis- 
souri for  his  family,  bringing  them  to  Montana 
the  next  spring  by  wagon  train  across  the  plains. 
On  his  arrival  he  went  to  work  for  the  same  out- 
fit, remaining  in  its  service  for  about  a  year  and 
then  engaged  in  the  cattle  business  on  his  own 
account  at  Watson,  near  Dillon,  but  soon  after 
took  a  contract  to  furnish  ties  for  a  narrow  gauge 
railroad  and  made  good  profits  at  the  work.  He 
located  on  Rapids,  Yellowstone,  and  remained 
there  two  years  engaged  in  ranching,  when  he 
sold  out  and  located  at  Stillwater  and  remained 
until  1892,  when  the  reservation  was  thrown  open. 
During  his  residence  at  this  place  he  was  employed 
by  W.  H.  Norton.  In  1892  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence on  the  property  which  he  now  occupies,  lo- 
cated about  nine  miles  up  the  Stillwater  from 
Columbus.  He  has  all  his  land  under  irrigation 
and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  with  a  good 
herd  of  Hereford  cattle.  He  is  a  progressive, 
enterprising  man  whose  ranch  shows  that  it  is 
in  charge  of  a  good  farmer  and  an  excellent 
manager.  On  February  22,  1876,  he  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Harriet  Riley,  a  native  of 
Indiana,  who  had  removed  with  her  parents,  Will- 
iam and  Jane  Riley,  to  Missouri  in  her  childhood. 
They  have  two  children  living :  Gertie,  the  widow 
of  Chas.  Allen,  and  Victor;  Maud  Elizabeth  is 
deceased.  In  politics  Mr.  Harrington  is  a  Demo- 
crat, and  as  such  served  as  deputy  sheriff  at 
Columbus. 


WW.  HARVEY,  a  prominent  ranchman  of 
Broadwater  county  and  one  of  its  leading 
and  most  respected  citizens,  has  his  home  near 
Toston.  He  was  born  at  Lafayette,  Starke 
county.  111.,  on  January  10,  1852,  the  son  of  C. 
C.  and  Maria  (\'incent)  Harvey,  both  natives  of 
Indiana.  The  father  removed  to  Illinois  early  in 
life,  married  Miss  Maria  Vincent  in  1849,  ^"d  was 
long  engaged  in  successful  farming  in  that  state. 
He  was  in  California  at  the  time  of  the  earliest 
gold  discoveries,  and  his  wife  had  some  of  the 
first  gold  panned  in  the  California  mines.  He 
returned  to  Illinois  in  1851  and  died  a  few  years 
later.  W.  W.  Harvey  passed  his  youthful  days 
in  Lafayette  county,  and  was  educated  in  its 
schools.     He  went  into  Kansas  when  fifteen,  en- 


gaged in  cattle  driving  two  years,  and  then  going 
to  Texas,  "whacked"  cattle  back  to  Kansas.  Later 
he  returned  to  the  old  home  in  Illinois,  and  soon 
started  for  Montana.  He  arrived  at  Fort  Ben- 
ton on  July  5,  1871,  coming  up  the  Missouri  river. 
He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Diamond  R  Com- 
pany and  made  two.  trips  from  Fort  Benton  to 
Helena,  then  drove  a  team  for  "Red  Wagon  Jim," 
who  later  broke  his  .neck  in  Helena.  Then  he 
was  for  six  months  engaged  in  farming  in  the 
Missouri  valley.  There  was  then  much  excitement 
over  placer  mining,  and  Mr.  Harvey  prospected 
in  the  vicinity  of  Deer  Lodge,  Virginia  City  and 
along  Jefferson  river.  In  this  unsuccessful  enter- 
prise he  spent  two  years  of  industrious  labor. 
Following  this  came  a  period  of  ranching  in  the 
Missouri  valley,  but  he  soon  went  to  Fort  Mc- 
Leod,  passed  one  year,  returned  to  the  Missouri 
valley  in  1878  and  rented  the  Huston  ranch,  but 
soon  removed  to  another  ranch  and  remained 
there  three  years.  Three  years  later  Mr.  Har- 
vey purchased  a  ranch  on  Beaver  creek,  sold  it 
in  one  year  and  secured  his  present  homestead 
and  has  since  profitably  devoted  himself  to  stock- 
raising  and  ranching.  Mr.  Harvey  was  married 
on  February  5,  1879,  to  Miss  Margaret  Sharp. 
Their  children  are  Minnie  V.  (Mrs.  R".  C.  Clen- 
denning)  and  William  M. 

An  incident  of  life  in  Montana  only  twenty-one 
years  ago  deserves  recording.  One  morning  in 
1880,  John  McNeil,  a  neighbor  of  Mr.  Harvey, 
reported  that  one  of  his  horses  had  been  taken 
from  his  stable  during  the  night.  Mr.  Lenhard.y, 
who  was  present,  said  that  he  had  noticed  sus- 
picious signs  and  sounds,  and,  while  they  were 
discussing  the  matter,  James  M.  Moore  dropped 
in  and  said  that  a  saddle  was  missing.  Then 
came  William  Morgan  to  report  that  the  Indians 
had  run  off  some  of  the  company's  horses,  and 
that  he  and  John  T.  Murphy  had  trailed  them  to 
the  place  where  they  had  crossed  the  river.  The 
settlers  decided  to  organize  a  party  to  follow  the 
savages,  and  Mr.  Harvey  and  W.  M.  Deadwood 
soon  gathered  some  men  and  started  to  overtake 
the  thieves.  They  traveled  eighteen  miles,  "picked 
up  the  trail"  and  followed  it  about  fifty  yards 
apart.  They  were  all  well  mounted  and  at  sun- 
down overtook  the  Indians,  thirty  miles  from  the 
ranch.  The  pursuers  were  on  a  ridge,  the  In- 
dians in  a  valley.  Mr.  Harvey  and  his  men  opened 
fire  and  the  first  volley  crippled  some  of  the  stolen 
horses   and  the   rest   stampeded   in  two   sections. 
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The  pursuers  separated  in  two  parties  and  tried  to 
head  them  off.  The  Indians  returned  a  warm 
fire  and  Mr.  Harvey  advised  Mr.  Sharp  to  drop 
from  his  horse  and  use  it  as  a  breastwork.  In 
dismounting  Mr.  Sharp  was  shot  in  the  knee,  but 
Mr.  Harvey  succeeded  in  getting  him  a  place 
of  safety.  Three  of  the  party  came  dashing  up 
just  as  the  savages  fired  half  a  dozen  shots.  The 
day  was  drawing  near  its  close  and  it  was  grow- 
ing dark.  Mr.  Harvey  went  after  the  Indians, 
and,  with  Mr.  Morgan  coming  from  an  opposite 
direction,  they  had  three  Indians  in  the  circle 
between  them.  The  firing  continued  and  the  par- 
ty closed  in  and  killed  two  Indians  and  badly 
wounded  the  third.  Mr.  Harvey  kept  an  Indian's 
gun,  belt  and  scabbard,  which  he  still  preserves, 
and  Mr.  Morgan  contented  himself  with  a  couple 
of  scalps  as  souvenirs.  The  party  recaptured  all 
but  three  of  the  horses.  Charles  Cook  met  them 
with  a  wagon  when  fourteen  miles  from  their  des- 
tination and  carried  the  wounded  Mr.  Sharp  to  his 
home. 


TOHN  C.  HAUCK.— This  enterprising,  pros- 
J  perous  and  highly  successful  ranchman  is  a 
gift  of  the  Keystone  state  to  Montana.  He  was 
born  in  Lancaster  county.  Pa.,  October  25,  1844, 
the  third  of  the  children  now  living  of  David 
and  Mary  C.  Hauck,  also  natives  of  that  state. 
The  father  was  a  well-to-do  farmer,  and  a  man 
of  public  spirit,  always  taking  a  deep  interest  and 
a  leading  part  in  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of 
his  community  or  state.  He  was  a  colonel  in  the 
state  militia  at  the  time  of  the  Buckshot  war,  when 
Thaddeus  Stevens  jumped  from  the  window  of 
the  state  house.  Both  father  and  mother  were 
Presbyterians,  and  were'  the  parents  of  eleven 
children,  of  whom  eight  are  still  living. 

John  C.  Hauck  received  a  good  education  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  at  the  age  of  twelve  he 
began  assisting  in  the  work  on  the  farm,  and 
at  which  he  continued  until  he  was  twenty.  At 
that  age  he  began  teaching  school  and  followed 
Ih.il  occupation  for  two  years.  In  1867  he  came 
to  Montana,  and,  locating  at  French  Bar  in  what 
is  now  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  spent  two  years 
in  fruitless  efforts  to  make  a  strike  in  mining. 
Not  succeeding,  he  kept  moving  from  place  to 
place  for  fourteen  years,  and,  accumulating  a 
modest   competence   thereby,   thus   disproving,   in 


one  case  at  least,  the  old  adage  "A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss." 

In  the  meantime  he  had  established  a  profitable 
business  in  cattleraising  also,  and,  in  1882,  de- 
siring to  give  to  this  his  whole  attention,  he  located 
the  ranch  on  which  he  now  lives,  using  all  his 
rights  in  taking  up  land,  and  adding  to  his  pos- 
sessions by  purchase  until  he  now  has  2,500 
acres  of  his  own  and  1,280  under  lease  on  a 
branch  of  the  Judith  river  six  miles  east  of  Phil- 
brook.  Here  he  has  one  of  the  most  productive 
and  best  cultivated  ranches  in  Fergus  county,  well 
improved  with  good  buildings  and  completely 
equipped  for  raising  large  crops  of  grain  and  hay, 
and  breeding  sheep  extensively,  in  all  of  which 
he  is  energetically  engaged.  He  also  raises  su- 
perior vegetables  in  considerable  quantities.  Mr. 
Hauck  is  a  Republican  but  not  an  office-seeker. 
He  believes  in  the  principles  of  his  party,  but  does 
not  care  for  its  honors,  being  well  occupied  with 
his  large  and  varied  business  interests.  He  was 
married  July  13,  1896,  to  Miss  DeLeo  Palmer, 
daughter  of  M.  A.  and  A.  Palmer,  natives  of 
Pennsylvania  (where  she  also  was  born),  who  emi- 
grated to  Montana  in  1886  and  located  on  Ross' 
Fork  in  Fergus  county,  and  engaged  in  farming. 
Both  her  parents  are  members  of  the  Methodist 
church,  and  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  Democrat  in  politics. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hauck  are  regarded  as  among  the 
chief  members  in  their  section  in  matters  of  social 
life,  business  thrift  and  public  affairs. 


AIMLLIAM  H.  L.  H.  HAWSON.— Fergus 
VV  county  has  its  quota  of  industrious,  suc- 
cessful business  men,  and  prominent  among  them 
is  the  one  of  whom  we  now  write.  Mr.  Haw- 
son  comes  of  stanch  old  English  lineage,  and  was 
born  in  Lincolnshire,  England,  on  the  8th  of 
October,  1844,  being  the  son  of  William  L.  and 
Catherine  Hawson.  William  L.  Hawson  was  for 
many  years  prominently  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
and  retail  meat  business  in  Lincoln,  England,  and 
passed  his  entire  life  in  his  native  land,  where 
his  death  occurred  in  1897,  his  wife  having  passed 
away  in  1844.  Both  were  communicants  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  Mr.  Hawson  was  iden- 
tified with  the  Masonic  fraternity.  The  subject 
of  this  review  was  their  only  child.  William  H. 
L.  H.  Hawson  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  began 
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to  earn  his  own  living  and  has  ever  since  de- 
pended on -his  own  efforts  and  resources.  For  fif- 
teen years  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  voca- 
tion of  an  engineer,  passing  seven  years  of  this 
time  in  England  and  the  succeeding  eight  years 
as  engineer  on  various  ocean  vessels.  In  1871 
Mr.  Hawson  turned  his  attention  to  the  hotel 
business,  in  Bishop  Auckland,  England,  contin- 
uing in  this  until  1880,  when  he  came  to  America. 
Stopping  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  for  a  time,  he  came 
to  Montana,  and  was  an  engineer  in  Butte  until 
1883,  when  he  came  to  Fergus  county  and  took  up 
squatter's  claims  on  the  Cottonwood  creek,  twelve 
miles  from  Lewistown,  which  is  his  postoiifice 
address.  He  now  has  a  well-improved  and  valu- 
able ranch  of  493  acres,  devoted  to  the  raising  of 
cattle  and  to  general  agriculture.  He  was  also 
engaged  in  the  hotel  business  at  Cottonwood  and 
other  places  in  Montana,  conducting  for  two  years 
the  large  Spofford  Hotel  at  Red  Lodge,  Carbon 
county.  In  politics  he  is  a  loyal  Republican,  and 
fraternally  has  passed  the  ancient-craft  degrees 
in  the  Masonic  order ;  is  a  member  of  the  lodge 
and  encampment  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Odd  Fellows ;  and  is  also  a  member  of  the  Benev- 
olent Protective  Order  of  Elks.  Both  he  and  his 
wife  are  members  of  St.  James  Protestant  Epis- 
copal church,  at  Lewistown. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1865,  Mr.  Hawson  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Frances 
Knight  Northall,  who  was  born  in  Worcestershire, 
England,  a  daughter  of  John  and  Elizabeth 
Northall,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  \\'ales 
and  the  latter  in  England.  Mr.  Northall  was  a 
civil  engineer  and  both  he  and  his  wife  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1856  and  that  of  Mrs.  Northall  in  1879. 
Of  their  ten  children,  William,  John,  Catherine, 
Eliza  and  Alfred  are  deceased,  those  surviving 
being  Frank,  Benjamin,  Mary,  Elizabeth  and 
Sarah.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawson  became  the  parents 
of  four  children,  Mary.  Charles  H.  L.,  Jr.,  William 
and  Ada  K. 


V\J  ILLIAM  M.  HEALY.— The  subject  of  this 
VV  memoir  has  won  success  as  one  of  the 
representative  farmers  and  stockraisers  of  Cas- 
cade county,  and  his  nature  was  that  of  buoyant, 
generous  type  so  characteristic  of  the  race  from 
which  he  sprung.  True  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
the   record   of  his   career,   unostentatious   though 


it  be,  is  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  this  work.  Mr. 
Healy  was  born  in  the  famed  old  city  of  Cork, 
Ireland,  on  Christmas  day,  1822,  the  son  of  Morris 
and  Katherine  Healy,  likewise  natives  of  the 
Emerald  Isle,  where  they  passed  their  entire  lives. 
They  were  members  of  the  Catholic  church,  and 
known  as  people  of  sterling  character.  The  father 
was  a  farmer  by  occupation.  His  death  occurred 
in  1842;  his  widow  survived  him  until  1848  when 
she  too  passed  away. 

William  M.  Healy  received  a  common  English 
education,  and  while  still  a  boy  the  responsibilities 
of  life  devolved  upon  him  and  were  assumed  with 
courage  and  good  will.  He  aided  in  caring  for  his 
parents  from  early  youth  until  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-two  years,  when  he  began  work  in 
a  flouring  mill  and  thoroughly  learned  the  miller's 
trade.  He  continued  to  be  thus  engaged  until 
1849,  when  he  secured  a  position  as  foreman  in 
the  butter  works  at  Cork,  where  he  was  employed 
until  1863.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Montana  and 
located  in  Sun  river  valley,  where  for  two  years 
he  was  employed  at  ranch  work  for  wages  by 
his  nephew,  John  J.  Healy.  In  the  year  1865 
he  took  up  a  homestead  claim  of  160  acres  in  the 
valley,  and  also  effected  a  purchase  of  150  acres. 
Upon  this  excellent  tract  of  land  he  energetically 
engaged  in  farming  and  cattleraising  with  excel- 
lent success. 

In  politics  Mr.  Healy  gave  allegiance  to  the 
Democratic  party.  In  1849  Mr.  Healy  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Collins,  a  native  of  the 
city  of  Cork  and  the  daughter  of  Michael  and 
Nora  Collins,  also  born  in  the  Emerald  Isle,  where 
the  father  died  in  the  year  1834,  the  mother  pass- 
ing away  in  1865,  both  being  devout  members  of 
the  Catholic  church.  To  William  M.  and  Mary 
Plealy  eight  children  were  born,  of  which  num- 
ber three  are  now  deceased,  Morris,  Katherine 
and  Joseph.  The  surviving  children  are  Michael, 
Anna,  Mary,  Thomas  and  John  S.  The  devoted 
husband  and  father  entered  into  eternal  rest  on 
October  28,  1891,  secure  in  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow  men  and  a  devout  member 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

The  finely  improved  ranch  is  now  conducted 
under  the  charge  of  John  S.  Healy,  the  young- 
est son  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  John  S. 
Healy  is  a  native  son  of  Montana,  having  been 
bom  in  a  small  log  cabin  located  two  miles  west 
of  the  village  of  Sun  River  on  July  18,  1875. 
He  secured  his  educational  discipline  in  the  pub- 
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lie  schools  of  the  vieinity  and  early  became  fa- 
miliar with  the  duties  incidental  to  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  ranch,  assisting  his  father,  and 
after  his  death  personally  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  the  ranch  work.  In  this 
he  has  been  very  successful,  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  details  of  the  work  and  bringing 
to  bear  the  best  modern  and  progressive  methods. 
In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Democratic 
party.  His  genial  nature  has  gained  him  a  wide 
circle  of  friends  in  the  county  of  his  birth. 


-\  BRAHAM  HEDRICK.— The  descendant  of 
r\  generations  of  farmers,  on  both  sides  of  his 
house  and  himself  a  farmer  throughout  his  whole 
life,  Abraham  Hedrick,  of  near  Belt,  Cascade 
county,  Mont.,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  been 
born  to  the  business,  and  the  success  he  has  at- 
tained in  it  does  credit  to  his  birthright.  He 
is  a  native  of  Crawford  county.  Mo.,  where  he 
came  into  being  January  31,  1855.  His  parents 
were  John  and  Dorcas  (TurnbuU)  Hedrick,  the 
former  born  in  Indiana  and  the  latter  in  Tennes- 
see. The  father  followed  ranch  life,  as  his  father 
had  done  before  him.  He  died  in  i860,  when  Abra- 
ham was  only  live  years  old,  leaving  the  mother 
with  a  family  of  six  children  to  rear  and  pre- 
pare for  the  duties  of  life.  This  good  mother 
performed  Jier  duty  faithfully  until  she  too  passed 
away,  in  1892,  at  more  than  seventy  years  of 
age.  Abraham  Hedrick  received  a  very  limited 
education  in  the  neighboring  district  schools,  the 
exigencies  at  home  requiring  even  his  small  ser- 
vices on  the  farm  at  an  early  age.  When  he  was 
but  eight  he  was  obliged  to  do  what  he  could 
to  help  along,  and,  in  1878,  when  he  was  twenty- 
three,  he  took  charge  of  the  place  for  his  mother 
and  conducted  it  for  some  years.  Then  he  re- 
moved to  Texas  and  there  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  business  until  1886,  when  he  determined 
to  make  his  home  for  the  future  in  Montana.  He 
got  his  effects  together  and  started  by  teams  over- 
land on  the  long  jaunt  toward  the  northland,  and 
consumed  two  years  in  the  trip.  He  arrived  at 
length,  however,  and  located  about  eight  miles 
from  Belt,  where  he  took  up  homestead  and  pre- 
emption clamis  on  which  he  has  since  resided  and 
made  a  comfortable  independence.  He  has  brought 
the  land  to  a  high  state  of  productiveness  for 
general  farming,  in  which  he  has  extensively  en- 


gaged, and  has  produced  crops  which  have  been 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  whole  coun- 
try side ;  he  has  besides  raised  large  numbers 
of  tine  cattle  at  gratifying  profits.  There  has 
been  hard  work  in  his  business  but  his  labor  has 
brought  good  returns,  and  he  is  well  pleased  with 
the  state  of  his  adoption  and  the  opportunities  it 
has  given  him  for  successful  enterprise. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  March  22,  1876,  to 
Miss  Frances  A.  Johnson,  the  daughter  of  a  Ten- 
nessee farmer,  William  Johnson,  whose  wife  Lou- 
isa is  also  a  native  of  that  state.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hedrick  have  nine  living  children,  namely  :  Isaiah, 
Jacob,  John,  Charles,  Cornelius  J.,  Henry  C,  Cor- 
delia, iVraminta  and  Frances.  In  religious  faith, 
although  not  actively  connected  with  any  church, 
Mr.  Fledrick  leans  towards  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, in  which  his  father  and  mother  were  active 
workers.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat  of  the 
old  school,  helping  to  make  up  the  bone  and 
sinew  of  his  party,  but  not  seeking  any  partici- 
pation in  its  management  or  official  rewards.  His 
life  has  passed  peacefully  and  pleasantly  among 
his  flocks  and  herds  on  the  ranch  he  has  re- 
deemed from  the  waste  and  planted  with  benefi- 
cent fruitfulness  that  he  can  now  see  blooming 
around  him.  Thus  he  is  enjoying  the  companion- 
ship of  his  family  and  his  friends,  of  whom  he 
has  a  large  number,  cordial  in  their  regard  for 
him  and  firm  in  their  faith. 


MESSRS.  HILL  &  CONWAY,  progressive, 
enterprising  and  successful  merchants  and 
ranchmen  of  Carbon  county,  have  won  a  compe- 
tence by  their  own  energy  and  skill  in  business, 
and  by  their  sterling  integrity,  public  spirit  and 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
they  live,  have  secured  a  firm  and  enviable  place 
in  the  regard  of  their  fellow  men.  The  firm  con- 
sists of  Elias  C.  Hill  and  Patrick  J.  Conway. 

Mr.  Hill  was  born  in  Susquehanna  county,  Pa., 
August  31,  1859,  the  son  of  Miner  R.  and  Mar- 
garet (Conklin)  Hill,  natives  of  New  York  state, 
from  whence  they  removed  to  Pennsylvania  and 
there  the  father  was  for  a  number  of  years  en- 
gaged in  the  lumber  business.  When  he  returned 
to  New  York  he  located  in  Broome  county  and 
went  to  farming.  His  family  consisted  of  eight 
children.  Elias  passed  his  school  days  in  New 
York    state,    remaining    on    the    homestead    until 
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1876.  When  he  left  home  he  emigrated  to  Mich- 
igan, where  he  remained  some  time,  then  moved 
on  to  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Wyom- 
ing, passing  four  years  in  these  territories,  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  afterward  serving  for  five 
years  as  inspector  on  the  B.  &  M.  Railroad.  In 
1897  he  came  to  Montana  and  formed  a  business 
partnership  with  Mr.  Conway.  They  erected  a  fine 
stone  building  in  Gebo  and  opened  a  store  there, 
conducting  a  successful  and  profitable  business 
until  1 90 1,  when  they  removed  to  the  ranches 
which  they  now  occupy,  three  miles  southeast  of 
Gebo.  In  December,  1899,  Mr.  Hill  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  Jennie  Pruett,  a  native  of  Montana. 
They  have  one  child,  Emma. 

Patrick  J.  Conway  is  a  native  of  County  Mayo, 
Ireland,  where  he  was  born  September  20,  1865, 
the  son  of  Michael  and  Mary  (Hickey)  Conway, 
also  natives  of  that  county.  They  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1880,  and  locating  at  Elroy, 
Wis.,  made  it  their  home,  the  father  engaging 
in  farming  and  stockraising  until  his  death  in  1897. 
Three  sons  and  five  daughters  survive  him.  Pat- 
rick accompanied  the  family  to  America,  and  re- 
mained with  them  until  1889.  He  attended  the 
Elroy  high  school  and  graduated  from  that  in- 
stitution in  1888.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, and  after  living  about  eighteen  months  at 
Butte,  removed  to  Bozeman,  where  he  remained 
two  years  and  a  half,  employed  in  railroading. 
In  1893  he  removed  to  Wyoming  and  remained  un- 
til 1897,  being  in  the  employ  of  J.  H.  McShane 
&  Co.,  of  Omaha,  having  charge  of  their  supply 
and  commissary  department.  In  1897  he  returned 
to  Alontana  and  formed  the  partnership  with  Mr. 
Hill  which  is  still  in  operation.  Both  of  these 
gentlemen  are  enterprising  and  progressive,  and 
have  been  very  successful  in  business.  They  now 
usually  run  from  100  to  300  head  of  stock,  and  raise 
large  quantities  of  alfalfa.  Their  land  is  well 
irrigated  and  is  very  productive.  The  location  of 
their  ranches  is  a  desirable  one,  they  are  well 
supplied  with  water  and  have  good  natural  advan- 
tages which  they  have  improved  by  careful  and 
skillful  farming  and   close   attention  to  business. 


pHARLES  E.  CONRAD.— The  clash  of  rc- 
V  sounding  arms  and  the  pomp  of  martial  array 
are  the  methods  used  in  acquiring  popular  fame, 
but  true  distinction  in  the  busy  world  of  affairs  is 
^von  by  patient  and  persistent  industry  and  active 


and  honorable  dealing.  The  record  of  a  life  well 
spent,  of  triumphs  over  obstacles,  of  perseverance 
in  the  face  of  opposing  circumstances  and  of  per- 
sistent advancement  from  moderate  beginnings  to 
affluence  and  distinction,  present  to  young  men, 
with  their  future  awaiting  them,  an  example  wor- 
thy of  emulation.  Such  a  life  is  that  of  the  distin- 
guished business  man  and  prominent  citizen 
whose  career  is  here  but  briefly  outlined.  Charles 
E.  Conrad  is  distinctly  one  of  the  foremost  busi- 
ness men  of  Montana  and  as  a  member  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  commercial  and  indus- 
trial firm  in  the  west  has  achieved  a  reputation  al- 
most national.  It  is  familiarly  known  in  every 
western  state  and  territory,  and  its  rise  and  re- 
markable achievements  form  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting and  important  chapter  in  the  history  of 
this  great  region.  He  is  a  son  of  James  W.  and 
Maria  S.  (Ashby)  Conrad,  and  the  younger 
brother  of  Hon.  William  G.  Conrad,  and  was  born 
on  May  20,  1850,  in  Warren  county,  Va.  He  de- 
scends from  old  Colonial  stock,  tracing  his  family 
history  to  an  early  period  of  his  native  common- 
wealth, his  ancestors  on  both  sides  having  been 
distinguished  in  various  spheres  of  life.  For  a 
succinct  account  of  his  lineage  and  the  parts  his 
immediate  and  remote  progenitors  bore  in  the  Old 
Dominion  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  interesting 
life  story  of  Hon.  William  G.  Conrad  elsewhere  in 
this  volume. 

To  the  early  years  passed  in  a  true  Virginia  home 
under  the  tutelage  of  parents  whose  high  ambition 
was  to  implant  upon  the  minds  of  their  offspring 
such  principles  as  would  insure  lives  of  honor  and 
usefulness,  Mr.  Conrad  is  indebted  for  those  ster- 
ling traits  of  character  that  have  been  demon- 
strated in  all  the  movements  that  have  shown  him 
a  capable  leader  of  great  enterprises.  The  stu- 
dent of  biography  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recall- 
ing many  other  instances  in  which  proper  instruc- 
tion during  the  plastic  days  of  youth  has  left  its 
indelible  impress  upon  some  of  the  most  exalted 
characters  known  in  history.  Young  Conrad  at- 
tained manhood  in  close  touch  with  nature,  in 
field,  orchard,  forest,  stream  and  mountains,  and 
amid  such  scenes  developed  that  independence  of 
spirit  and  self-reliance  which  has  been  a  promi- 
nent characteristic  in  his  life's  work.  In  the  com- 
mon schools  he  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  branches  of  education  and  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen  severed  the  home  ties  and 
went  to  the  state  of  New  York,  where  for  eighteen 
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months  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  general  store.  The 
monotony  and  narrow  limits  of  this  Hfe  becoming 
irksome  to  his  ambitious  nature,  he  resigned  his 
position,  and,  in  1868,  in  company  with  his  brother, 
started  west  in  quest  of  fortune.  From  Cincinnati 
they  went  to  St.  Louis,  thence  by  the  river  route 
to  Fort  Benton,  reaching  their  destination  in  safety 
after  journeying  over  4,000  miles.  This  trip, 
which  presented  many  difficulties  and  privations, 
occupied  three  months'  time,  and  is  remembered 
by  Mr.  Conrad  as  one  of  the  interesting  ex- 
periences of  his  life.  At  Fort  Benton  the  brothers 
entered  the  large  mercantile  establishment  of  I. 
G.  Baker  &  Brother  as  clerks,  continuing  in  that 
capacity  until  purchasing  the  interest  of  Geo.  A. 
Baker,  the  junior  partner,  four  years  later.  The 
business  was  continued  four  years  longer  as  I.  G. 
Baker  &  Co.,  when  the  brothers  became  its  sole 
proprietors.  How  the  enterprise  continued  to  ex- 
pand in  magnitude  and  importance,  extending 
farther  and  farther  into  the  states  and  territories  of 
the  northwest  and  also  the  British  possessions  un- 
til its  ramifications  reached  nearly  every  part  of 
the  northern  Pacific  region,  by  largely  controlling 
its  business  and  financial  interests,  is  told  in  the 
sketch  of  the  elder  brother.  The  brothers  are  yet 
partners,  mutually  interested  in  far-reaching  lines 
of  business,  banking,  cattleraising,  merchandising, 
manufacturing  and  real  estate  enterprises,  their 
personalities  touching  nearly  everything  of  an  in- 
dustrial nature  in  the  great  west. 

In  the  management  of  his  department  of  this 
immense  business  Charles  E.  Conrad  has  demon- 
strated a  rare  executive  ability.  He  possesses  a 
remarkable  soundness  of  judgment,  far-reaching 
sagacity,  and  a  remarkable  ability  to  mold  circum- 
stances to  his  purposes  and  the  power  to  create 
opportunities  where  they  do  not  exist.  He  has  a 
capacity  for  large  undertakings  and  is  splendidly 
endowed  with  those  practical  and  substantial  quali- 
ties which  enter  into  successful  leadership  and 
financiering,  looking  searchingly  and  compre- 
hensively into  the  nature  and  probable  results  of 
all  enterprises  to  which  he  addresses  himself.  In- 
defatigable and  with  earnestness  of  purpose,  he 
easily  superintends  undertakings  before  which  the 
man  of  ordinary  business  caliber  would  shrink  in 
confusion,  and,  when  he  once  addresses  himself 
to  an  enterprise,  he  never  hesitates  vmtil  it  is 
pushed  to  successful  conclusion. 

It  is  eminently  fitting  to  here  pay  a  tribute  to 
j\lr.  Conrad's  private  record  which  will  be  readily 


endorsed  by  all  who  have  come  in  touch  with  him 
in  business  or  socially.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
genial  and  companionable  of  men,  accessible  alike 
to  rich  and  poor,  meeting  all  in  a  truly  democratic 
spirit.  Generous  to  a  fault,  his  hand  is  ever 
ready  to  contribute  to  worthy  and  benevolent  ob- 
jects, the  recital  of  misfortune  never  failing  to  en- 
list his  sympathy  and  gain  his  prompt  assistance. 
He  is  entirely  without  pretense,  and  utterly  devoid 
of  that  supercilious  spirit  which  some  in  his  posi- 
tion would  take  delight  in  exhibiting.  He  be- 
lieves that  religion  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  interfered  with  and  that  poli- 
tics is  a  matter  of  principle,  upon  which  the  wisest 
may  honestly  differ.  As  a  citizen  he  is  popular 
with  all  classes  and  in  all  relations  of  life  he  is  an 
upright,  honorable,  broad-minded  man  who  aims 
to  do  his  whole  duty  and  make  his  life  conform  to 
the  right  as  he  sees  and  understands  it.  Mr.  Con- 
rad is  an  unswerving  Democrat  and  has  been  and 
is  a  forceful  factor  in  his  party.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  that  framed  the  present  con- 
stitution of  Montana,  and  took  a  distinctive  part 
in  its  deUberations,  acting  prominently  for  his  par- 
ty's interests.  He  has  absolutely  no  political  aspi- 
rations, and  never  allows  his  name  to  be  used  as  a 
candidate  for  office,  preferring  private  citizenship 
to  public  distinction.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ma- 
sonic brotherhood,  holding  membership  in  the 
Kalispell  Lodge.  On  January  4,  1881,  Mr.  Con- 
rad wedded  Miss  Alicia  P.  Stanford,  of  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  a  daughter  of  James  Stanford.  Three 
children,  Charles  D.,  Catherine  and  Alicia,  are  the 
fruits  of  their  marriage.  The  oldest,  a  young  man 
of  nineteen,  is  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Phillips 
Andover  Academy,  in  IMassachusetts ;  Catherine,  a 
bright  miss  of  sixteen  summers,  is  attending  the 
cultured  schools  of  Boston,  and  the  youngest,  now 
in  her  tenth  year,  is  the  sunshine  of  the  home  cir- 
cle. To  see  Mr.  Conrad  at  his  best  it  is  necessary 
to  meet  him  in  the  family  circle  where  his  easy 
dignity,  generous  hospitality  and  cordial  manners 
show  him  the  true  gentleman. 


T  OHN  T.  HEMPSTEAD.— Among  the  pioneers 
J  of  Montana  few  have  lived  more  closely  to  the 
strenuous  life  of  the  frontier  than  Mr.  Hemp- 
stead, now  one  of  the  extensive  stockgrowers  of 
Powell  county.  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
industrial  activities   of  this   section  of  the  Union 
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from  the  early  days  when  he  endured  the  mani- 
fold vicissitudes  and  encountered  his  quota  of  the 
dangers  of  the  formative  epoch  of  Montana.  In 
any  work  purporting  to  accord  recognition  to  the 
representative  men  of  the  state  specific  mention 
should  be  made  of  him.  He  was  born  on  March 
i8,  1846,  in  St.  Charles  county,  Mo.,  the  son 
of  Frank  and  Elizabeth  (Moore)  Hempstead,  who 
were  born  in  Maryland,  where  they  attained  ma- 
turity and  their  marriage  was  solemnized.  In 
an  early  day  they  emigrated  to  what  was  then  the 
far  west,  locating  in  St.  Charles  county,  Mo.,  where 
the  father  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising 
until  his  death  in  1847,  his  widow  surviving  until 
the  latter  part  of  1861.  Of  their  eight  children, 
five  are  supposed  to  be  now  living,  John  T.  Hemp- 
stead being  the  youngest  of  the  family  and  only 
a  year  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

John.  T.  Hempstead  was  reared  amid  the  sturdy 
labors  of  the  farm  on  the  old  homestead  in  Mis- 
souri, and  his  early  educational  advantages  were 
limited,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  time  and  place. 
During  the  Civil  war  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  he  became  a  drummer  boy  for  three  months 
in  a  regiment  of  home  guards,  organized  and  com- 
manded by  Col.  Krakel  for  the  protection  of  the 
railroads  of  that  section.  After  his  discharge  as 
a  drummer  he  endeavored  to  enlist  in  another 
regiment,  but  the  recruiting  officers  refused  to 
accept  him,  by  reason  of  physical  disability.  He, 
however,  became  a  teamster  for  the  government 
in  Missouri  and  Arkansas  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  being  stationed  at  Fort  Smith  and  Fort  Scott 
and  having  his  headquarters  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
for  three  years.  Henry  Hempstead,  a  brother  and 
about  ten  years  older,  left  home  at  the  same  time 
going  east  to  enlist  in  the  Union  ranks,  and  no 
trace  of  him  has  ever  since  been  found.  The 
supposition  is  that  he  met  death  in  the  service 
of  his  country. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Hempstead  proceeded  from 
Fort  Smith  to  Fort  Scott  and  thence  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  where  he  joined  Hugh  Kirk- 
endall's  freighting  outfit  and  drove  a  mule  team 
across  the  plains  to  Helena,  Mont.  They  left 
Fort  Leavenworth  in  May,  1866,  and  reached 
their  destination  in  August  of  that  year.  At  this 
time  Reno  was  on  the  plains  with  his  troops,  and 
the  new  route  of  Bozeman  and  Bridger  had  but 
recently  been  established,  and  while  making  the 
trip  by  this  route  their  company  had  some  thrill- 
ing adventures  in  fighting  the  Indians  away  from 


the  corrals,  the  wily  savages  making  numerous 
attempts  to  capture  their  horses  and  mules.  Mr. 
Hempstead,  our  subject,  after  a  short  time  passed 
in  Helena,  devoted  a  year  to  mining  operations  at 
Homestake,  near  Pipestone,  in  the  Jefiferson  valley, 
about  twelve  miles  above  Jefferson  Bridge,  where 
one  Miller  conducted  a  small  store,  carrying  gen- 
eral supplies.  During  the  winter  of  1866-7,  while 
thus  located  in  his  lonely  cabin  at  Homestake,  Mr. 
Hempstead  had  some  rough  experiences  in  fron- 
tier life,  as  he  had  no  money  and  had  exhausted 
his  credit  at  the  little  store  mentioned.  He  had 
there  purchased  such  supplies  as  were  absolutely 
necessary,  paying  $24  for  100  pounds  of  flour  and 
packing  this  on  his  back  to  his  cabin  twelve  miles 
distant.  His  resources  were  now  so  reduced  that 
he  was  unable  to  secure  more  flour,  save  in  very 
diminutive  quantities.  He  thus  learned  in  a  most 
practical  way  that  even  the  so-called  necessities 
of  life  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  for  he  lived 
the  greater  portion  of  the  winter  with  only  rabbits 
and  occcasionally  a  little  flour  for  his  diet.  His 
cabin  was  near  the  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
divide,  and  much  of  the  time  the  snow  was  so 
deep  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  sally  forth 
in  quest  of  even  the  rabbits.  He  waited  his  time 
and  at  last  shot  one  of  the  little  animals  from 
his  cabin,  and  then  would  roll  himself  along  over 
the  snow  until  he  could  secure  his  game  and  thus 
ward  ofif  starvation. 

In  the  spring  of  1869  gold  was  discovered  in 
Little  Dry  gulch,  tributary  to  Homestake  and  dry 
the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  so  that  water  had 
to  be  brought  in  to  carry  on  the  placer  mining. 
Mr.  Hempstead  and  three  others  located  claims  in 
this  gulch,  and  his  was  the  only  one  that  proved 
a  paying  proposition.  He  generously  divided  it 
with  the  three  other  men,  William  McDonough, 
William  Cooper  and  a  so-called  John  Britt,  and 
they  worked  the  claim  successfully  during  that 
season,  cleaning  up  with  good  profits.  Mr.  Hemp- 
stead passed  a  part  of  the  next  winter  in  Helena, 
then  for  two  and  one-half  years  drove  a  team  in 
a  freighting  outfit  owned  by  John  T.  Murphy. 
Succeeding  this,  Mr.  Hempstead  associated  him- 
self with  William  McDonough,  Thomas  Closeau 
and  Philip  DeRouche  in  placer  mining  in  Last 
Chance  gulch.  They  purchased  a  claim  which 
soon  developed  great  richness,  and  worked  it  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1870-71.  This  claim  was  lo- 
cated on  what  is  now  Bridge  street,  in  the  city 
of   Helena,   and   in   August   of    1871,   on   account 
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01  litigation  as  to  its  ownership,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  abandon  it,  but  during  the  time  they  did 
work  it  they  developed  very  rich  ore.  From 
the  summer  of  1871  until  the  spring  of  1875  Mr. 
Hempstead  was  employed  by  the  Rock  Creek  Ditch 
Company,  and  assisted  in  building  the  dam  on 
Rock  Creek  lake,  about  sixteen  miles  northwest 
of  Deer  Lodge,  and  thereafter  was  employed  in 
measuring  the  water  for  the  miners. 

During  the  summer  of  1875  ^^-  Hempstead 
had  an  interest  in  a  placer  claim  on  Elk  creek 
which  did  not  yield  appreciable  returns.  In  the 
fall  of  that  year  he  and  Patrick  Boyle  purchased 
a  ranch  of  160  acres,  located  just  north  of  the 
postofifice  of  Racetrack,  in  what  is  now  Powell 
county,  and  they  also  bought  750  sheep.  Thus 
commenced  the  extensive  stock  business  now  con- 
ducted by  Hempstead  «&  Boyle,  which  has  been 
since  maintained  with  mutual  satisfaction  and 
profit,  the  enterprise  having  largely  developed  an.l 
being  conducted  with  marked  ability  and  success. 
From  the  start  Mr.  Hempstead  has  devoted  his 
attention  to  live  stock,  principally  sheep,  and  the 
firm  now  owns  680  acres  of  fine  hay  land,  lying 
along  the  Deer  Lodge  river  and  including  the 
bottom  and  bench  lands,  and  they  also  own  3,500 
acres  of  grazing  land.  At  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing they  have  4,000  sheep  on  their  ranch,  100 
head  of  cattle  and  twenty  horses.  Mr.  Hempstead 
strongly  holds  to  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party,  but  while  he  takes  public-spirited  interest 
in  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  his  county  and 
state,  he  has  never  been  an  aspirant  for  political 
preferment.  On  March  25,  1879,  Mr.  Hempstead 
wedded  Miss  Mary  Peterson,  who  was  born  in 
Utah,  the  daughter  of  Nels  and  Christina  (Olson) 
Peterson,  natives  of  Denmark,  whence  they  emi- 
grated to  LTtah  and  later  came  to  Montana  as 
early  settlers  of  that  part  of  Deer  Lodge  county 
now  included  in  Powell.  They  now  reside  on  a 
valuable  ranch  five  miles  east  of  Deer  Lodge, 
being  folk  of  sterling  character  and  held  in  high 
regard.  Of  the  eight  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hempstead  three  died  in  infancy,  the  names  of 
the  survivors  being  Annie,  John,  Mary,  Austin  and 
Joseph. 


HT.  HOADLEY,  of  Basin,  Jefferson  county, 
is  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  Basin  and 
Bay  State  Mining  Company.  He  is  pre-eminently 
a   man    of   affairs   and    a   western    pioneer,    having 


gone  to  the  Pacific  coast  soon  after  the  Civil 
war,  in  which  he  took  an  honorable  part.  He 
was  born  at  Naugatuck,  New  Haven  count}, 
Conn.,  in  September,  1844,  the  son  of  George 
H.  and  Fannie  M.  (Twitchell)  Hoadley,  both  na- 
tives of  Naugatuck.  George  H.  Hoadley  was  a 
carriage  maker,  and  later  became  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company,  and 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  eminent  Charles 
Goodyear,  the  noted  inventor  of  the  wonderful  pro- 
cess of  preparing  rubber  which  brought  him 
wealth  and  fame.  Both  the  emigrant  Twitchell 
and  Hoadley  families  came  from  England  to  Con- 
necticut in  its  early  days  as  a  colony. 

H.  T.  Hoadley  was  educated  in  the  Connecticut 
schools  and  in  1862,  while  yet  a  schoolboy,  patri- 
otically enlisted  in  Company  H,  Fifteenth  Connect- 
icut Infantry,  and  served  with  distinction  under 
Gen.  Burnside  at  Fredericksburg,  and  was  in  a 
number  of  less  important  engagements.  During 
the  yellow  fever  epidemic  he  was  on  provost  duty 
in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  On  March  8, 
1865,  he  was  captured  in  one  of  the  fierce  battles 
in  North  Carolina  that  marked  the  closing  strug- 
gles of  the  Confederacy,  where  his  regiment  lost 
a  large  number  in  killed  and  wounded.  Young 
Hoadley  was  sent  to  Salisbury  prison  and  later 
transferred  to  the  horrors  of  Libby  prison  at 
Richmond.  Subsequently  he  was  exchanged  as 
a  prisoner  of  war  and  owing  to  disabiHty  resulting 
from  a  severe  wound  which  he  had  received,  was 
mustered  out  of  the  service,  June  4,  1865,  having 
at  the  time  the  rank  of  orderly  sergeant  and  one 
month  later  his  company  was  mustered  out. 

On  his  recovery  from  his  wound  Mr.  Hoadley 
removed  to  New  York  city  and  engaged  in  the 
silverware  business,  remaining  there  until  i86g. 
In  that  year,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he  came 
west,  Nevada  being  his  first  location.  Here  he 
was  employed  by  various  smelting  and  mining 
companies,  and  here  he  acquired  a  general  knowl- 
edge of  banking.  He  remained  in  Nevada  until 
1888,  when  he  went  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
became  associated  with  the  Market  Street  Rail- 
way Company,  with  which  he  remained  three 
years  until  1891 .  He  then  went  to  Spokane,  Wash., 
in  the  interests  of  the  Brown  National  Bank.  In 
the  spring  of  1894  he  entered  the  service  of  the 
Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Company,  of  Butte, 
continuing  there  until  he  accepted  his  present 
position  with  the  Basin  and  Bay  State  Mining 
Company  as  assistant  secretary,  with  headquarters 
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at  Basin,  his  present  residence.  In  April,  1874, 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Mr.  Hoadley  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  M.  Jennie  Mason,  a  native 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  They  have  two  children, 
George  Willoughby,  one  of  the  managers  of  Coop- 
er's stationery  store,  in  San  Francisco,  and  Her- 
man M.,  employed  in  the  Crocker-Woolworth 
National  Bank.  Mr.  Hoadley  is  a  loyal  and  active 
member  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a 
progressive  man  in  all  senses  of  the  word,  and 
highly  esteemed  among  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances.  Though  but  a  few  years  in  the 
state  he  has  made  for  himself  an  enviable  posi- 
tion among  its  leading  business  men. 


A  RTHUR  J.  HILLS  occupies  a  prominent  posi- 
ii  tion  in  connection  with  the  business  activities 
of  Great  Falls,  where  he  has  his  headquarters  as 
agent  for  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  his  ter- 
ritory comprising  the  counties  of  Cascade,  Fer- 
gus and  Teton.  Mr.  Hills  was  born  in  the  par- 
ish of  SwafTham  Prior,  Cambridgeshire,  on  April 
24,  1867.  His  father.  Carter  Hills,  was  born  in 
Burwell,  England,  in  1841,  and  followed  his  trade 
as  a  master  blacksmith  until  his  death  in  1890.  He 
was  a  son  of  George  Hills,  likewise  a  master 
blacksmith,  who  was  born  and  reared  in  the  same 
parish,  and  where  he  died  in  1877.  The  maiden 
name  of  his  wife  was  Caroline  Brand,  and  she  was 
born  at  Elmdon,  Essex,  England,  in  1841,  her 
parents  also  being  natives  of  the  same  parish, 
where  they  passed  their  lives,  the  father  being  a 
farmer.  She  now  maintains  her  home  at  Ham- 
mersmith, on  the  Thames,  four  miles  west  of 
London. 

Arthur  J.  Hills  received  his  education  in  the 
parish  schools,  and  in  the  national  school  at  Swafi- 
ham  Bulbeck,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1883.  He 
went  to  London,  where  he  was  for  two  years 
salesman  in  the  commission  house  of  Payne-Walk- 
den  &  Co.,  and  later  was  with  the  commission 
house  of  Prince  &  Sons,  in  the  same  city.  In  1887 
Mr.  Hills  came  to  America,  locating  first  at 
A-urora,  111.,  where  he  passed  eight  months  on  the 
stock  farm  of  George  E.  Brown  &  Co.,  and  for 
one  year  was  with  Charles  Neinstedt,  an  extensive 
stockgrower  at  Rudd,  Iowa.  In  1889  he  came  to 
Montana,  locating  in  Helena,  where  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  Continental  Oil  Company,  he  and 
his  brother  having  charge  of  its  warehouse  in  the 


capital  city.  He  thus  continued  until  1896,  when 
he  came  to  Great  Falls  as  agent  for  the  same 
extensive   corporation. 

The  company  has  a  fireproof  building  on  Eighth 
avenue  and  Second  street,  and  the  business  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Hills  is  extensive  in  its  ramifi- 
cations. He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  alert 
and  enterprising  young  business  men  of  the  city, 
and  is  esteemed  in  both  commercial  and  social  cir- 
cles. He  supports  the  Republican  party,  but  has 
taken  no  active  part  in  its  afifairs.  Hr.  Hills  is 
prominently  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias, 
being  time-keeper  of  the  records  and  seal  of  Prog- 
ress lodge,  of  Great  Falls,  where  he  is  a  member  of 
the  grand  lodge  of  the  order  in  the  state.  He  also 
holds  membership  in  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 
In  January,  1895,  in  Helena,  was  solemnized  the 
marriage  of  Mr.  Hills  to  Miss  Jeanette  Beaupre, 
of  Sauk  Rapids,  Minn.,  of  French  origin  and  the 
daughter  of  Philip  and  Theresa  Beaupre,  the 
former  of  whom  was  a  farmer  and  a  sheriff  of 
Stearns  county,  Minn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hills  have 
two  children,  Philip  and  Evelyn. 


QAMUEL  HOBBS,  who  came  to  Montana  ten 
O  years  prior  to  its  admission  into  the  Union,  is 
at  present  located  near  Bozeman,  on  Middle  creek, 
Gallatin  county,  on  a  handsome  ranch,  supplied 
with  every  convenience  necessary  for  the  profit- 
able prosecution  of  business.  There  is  no  family 
more  prominent  in  the  country  than  that  of  the 
Hobbs ;  their  advent  in  New  England  dates  from 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  they 
came  from  England.  Samuel  Hobbs  was  born 
in  Rutland,  Vt.,  on  November  30,  1826.  He  is 
the  ^on  of  Samuel  and  Carry  Hobbs,  natives  of 
Rutland,  but  the  paternal  grandfather,  also  Sam- 
uel Hobbs,  was  a  native  of  England.  Both  the 
father  and  grandfather  were  blacksmiths  in  Rut- 
land for  many  years. 

Samuel  Hobbs,  now  of  Montana,  attended  the 
schools  of  Vermont  until  1844,  removed  to  Bos- 
ton at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  engaged  in 
draying  until  1847,  when  he  returned  to  Rutland 
and  began  to  learn  the  carriagemaking  trade,  when 
he  had  just  attained  his  majority.  In  this  business 
he  remained  eight  years,  until  1855,  when  he  de- 
cided to  go  west  to  the  Lake  Superior  district, 
where  he  was  associated  with  the  Fairbanks  Com- 
pany, then  engaged  in  prospecting  for  timber  and 
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mineral  lands.  With  this  company  Mr.  Hobbs 
remained  one  season,  returned  to  Vermont  and 
resumed  business  at  his  trade.  In  the  spring  of 
£856  he  again  went  to  Wisconsin  and  worked  at 
carriagemaking  for  three  years.  Taking  his  fam- 
ily to  Boston  he  organized  a  Hne  of  drays  in  that 
city,  which  he  conducted  until  1863.  Then  going 
to  California  by  the  Panama  route,  Mr.  Hobbs 
there  engaged  in  farming  until  1879,  when  he 
came  to  Montana  and  followed  the  same  business, 
but  added  to  it  a  sawmill  which  he  operated  suc- 
cessfully. In  1883  he  purchased  from  George 
Nichols  160  acres  of  land  near  Middle  creek,  on 
Dry  creek,  Gallatin  county,  and  here  he  has  since 
been  profitably  engaged  in  ranching,  wheat,  barley 
and  oats  being  his  principal  crops.  The  ranch 
is  supplied  with  an  unexcelled  system  of  irriga- 
tion. 

On  January  10,  1857,  Mr.  Hobbs  married  Miss 
Cornelia  Davis,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  Reu- 
ben and  Lenora  were  the  children  of  this  marriage, 
the  mother  passing  away  in  1868.  His  second 
marriage  occurred  August  i,  1870,  when  he 
wedded  Miss  Emeline  Melina  Gates,  a  native  of 
Missouri,  who  died  in  March,  1893,  without  issue. 
His  third  marriage  was  in  May,  1900,  to  Mrs. 
Emeline  Green,  of  Kansas,  the  mother  of  two 
children  (Harvey  and  Ruth  Green)  by  her  first 
marriage,  now  residing  in  Oregon.  Mr.  Hobbs 
is  highly  respected  in  Gallatin  county,  where  he 
is  well  known,  and  is  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church. 


U]  ILLIAM  HODGSKISS.— After  wandering 
over  a  great  part  of  the  world  in  a  life  of 
interesting  adventures  and  experiences,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  review  found  a  peaceful  and  satis- 
factory anchorage  in  the  thriving  little  town  of 
Choteau,  Mont.  He  was  born  in  Staffordshire, 
England,  April  12,  1852,  where  his  parents,  John 
and  Ursula  (Yardley)  Hodgskiss,  were  also  born, 
and  after  a  successful  career  as  small  farmers  there 
died,  the  latter  in  1883  and  the  former  in  i8q8. 
Our  subject  attended  the  public  schools  in  Hnrton 
Parish,  near  his  home,  until  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  and  then  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  be 
reached  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  durinc;  which 
time  he  was  for  six  years  a  member  of  Leek 
Troop,  Yeomanry  Cavalry.    Pie  was  lieutenant  and 


wore  badges  for  marksmanship  and  swordsman- 
ship. In  1881  he  left  the  parental  rooftree,  dear 
to  him  from  filial  associations,  and  went  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  following  in  those  dis- 
tant lands  his  tr.ade  of  sheep-shearing  for  a  period 
of  si.x  years.  He  returned  home  in  1887,  ^"^  in 
the  spring  of  1888  came  to  the  United  States, 
landing  at  New  York  city,  and  from  there  made 
a  prospecting  trip  to  California,  stopping  at  the 
principal  cities  on  the  way.  Arriving  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  in  the  summer  of  1888  he  spent  about 
a  year  at  his  trade  in  California,  gradually  work- 
ing his  way  into  Nevada  and  later  to  Beaverhead 
county,  Mont.  In  the  fall  of  1889  he  removed 
to  Choteau,  and  in  1890  purchased  the  Choteau 
Hotel,  on  Main  street,  at  the  same  time  buying 
an  entire  block  of  adjoining  land  on  which  he 
has  since  erected  buildings  which  are  now  rented 
for  business  purposes.  Among  the  improvements 
he  has  made  are  an  addition  to  the  hotel,  a  town 
hall,  a  large  livery  stable  and  a  number  of  dwell- 
ings in  different  parts  of  the  town.  In  addition 
to  his  real  estate  in  the  town  he  has  a  large  amount 
of  ranch  property.  He  first  bought  a  farm  of 
120  acres  at  Rawlston  Gap,  seven  miles  from 
Choteau,  in  1892.  Six  years  later  he  took  up  a 
homestead  claim  two  miles  south  of  Choteau,  to 
which  he  has  since  added  720  acres  by  purchase ; 
and  in  1898  bought  120  acres  on  Muddy  creek, 
eight  miles  from  Choteau.  All  of  these  ranches 
are  devoted  to  rearing  live  stock,  in  which  he  is 
largely  interested  and  eminently  successful. 

In  poHtical  afSliation  our  subject  is  a  Repub- 
lican, and  as  such  was  elected  assessor  of  Teton 
county  in  1894  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Fra- 
ternally he  holds  membership  in  Choteau  Lodge 
No.  44,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  Chevalier  Lodge  No. 
12,  K.  of  P.,  of  Choteau.  He  was  married  Decem- 
ber 29,  1890,  at  Great  Falls,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Gyldenskog,  a  native  of  Norway,  where  she  was 
born  in  1861.  They  have  five  children,  namely: 
Edward,  aged  nine ;  William  Lawrence,  seven ; 
Ursula  Caroline,  five ;  Ruby  Florence,  four,  and 
Grant  Henry,  two.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hodgs- 
kiss are  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  them,  and  enjoy  the  cordial 
regard  of  a  large  circle  of  intimate  friends.  He 
has  been  a  useful  citizen,  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  every  good  enterprise  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community,  ever  holding  up  before  his 
fellows  the  example  of  a  high  order  of  manli- 
ness and  integrity. 
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''PHOMAS  HOGAN  is  known  as  one  of  the 
1  representative  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of 
Carbon  county,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
served  as  the  first  sherifT,  and  in  all  the  relations 
of  life  has  retained  the  confidence  and  high 
esteem  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  is  a  native  of 
the  old  Keystone  state,  having  been  born  in  the 
city  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  January  i,  1852,  the  son  of 
John  and  Mar}  (O'Neil)  Hogan,  natives  of  Coun- 
ty Clare,  Ireland.  The  father  of  our  subject  came 
to  America  when  a  young  man  and  located  in 
Pittsburg,  where  his  marriage  to  Miss  O'Neil  was 
solemnized.  In  1854  he  removed  with  his  family 
to  Manitowoc  county.  Wis.,  becoming  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  that  section  of  the  Badger  state,  where 
he  continued  to  devote  his  attention  to  farming 
and  stockraising  until  his  death  in  1893  ;  his  widow 
now  resides  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.  All  of  their  eight 
children  are  living,  our  subject  being  the  eldest. 
Thomas  Hogan  grew  to  young  manhood  on  the 
homestead  farm,  and  secured  such  advantages  as 
were  afforded  in  the  public  schools.  In  1878  he 
was  married  to  Miss  Margaret  Ready,  who  was 
born  in  that  state,  the  daughter  of  James  Ready,  a 
farmer  of  Manitowoc  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ho- 
gan have  three  children :  Michael,  Mary  and 
Norah,  all  of  whom  remain  at  the  parental  home. 
•  In  1876  Mr.  Hogan  made  a  trip  to  Chicago,  but 
shortly  after  located  in  Minnesota,  and  for  six 
years  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  Railroad  Company.  In  1882 
he  became  identified  with  construction  work  on 
the  line  of  the  Northern  I'acific  Railroad,  came 
to  Montana,  remaining  in  its  service  for  six  years. 
He  then  located  in  Carbon  county  on  his  present 
ranch,  situated  ten  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Red 
Lodge,  on  Hogan  creek,  named  in  his  honor. 
Here  he  engaged  in  the  sheep  business  until  the 
year  1893,  when  he  disposed  of  his  stock,  having 
met  with  considerable  loss  through  adverse  finan- 
cial conditions  then  existing.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses 
with  gratifying  success,  particular  attention  be- 
ing given  to  the  Durham  and  Hereford  strains  of 
cattle  and  Percheron  horses.  Mr.  Hogan  has  a 
valuable  and  well-improved  property,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  able  and  progressive  ranchmen 
of  this  section  of  the  state.  His  ranch  is  most 
eligibly  and  attractively  located,  and  he  has  con- 
trol of  a  tract  of  more  than  600  acres  under  ef- 
fective irrigation  which  yields  large  crops  of  hay. 
He  has  a  fine  modern   residence  and   substantial 


farm  buildings,  and  his  home  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the   county. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hogan  gives  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  in  whose  cause  he  is  an  active 
local  worker.  Upon  the  organization  of  Carbon 
count)-,  in  1895,  he  was  chosen  as  its  first  sheriff, 
and  administered  the  affairs  of  the  office  with  dis- 
cretion and  ability  for  two  years.  He  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the 
community,  and  has  served  as  a  memlscr  of  the 
board  of  school  trustees  for  a  number  of  years. 
Commanding  the  respect  of  the  people  of  the 
county  and  known  as  a  man  of  inflexible  integrity, 
he  well  merits  recognition  in  this  work  as  one  of 
Carbon   county's  representative   citizens. 


Al 'ILLIAM  HOLBROOK.— A  man  of  resolute 
VV  will,  ready  and  fruitful  resources  with  self- 
reliance  and  courage,  is  superior  to  circumstances 
and  makes  his  way  over  every  obstacle.  No  dan- 
ger daunts  him,  and  he  presses  forward  in  his 
chosen  course  with  a  firm  belief  in  his  own  pow- 
ers. The  truth  of  this  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
career  of  William  Holbrook,  who  was  born  in 
Penobscot,  Me.,  January  27,  1852,  a  son  of  Will- 
iam and  Caroline  (Holland)  Holbrook,  the  former 
a  native  of  New  York  state  and  the  latter  born  on 
the  ocean  while  her  parents  were  on  the  way  from 
Ireland  to  the  United  States.  Our  subject's  par- 
ents located  in  Maine,  where  the  father  profitably 
engaged  at  his  trade  as  a  millwright.  After  a 
time  he  engaged  in  farming  with  gratifying  suc- 
cess. For  a  number  of  years  he  was  one  of  but 
two  old-line  \\'higs  in  the  town  of  Newport,  but 
this  never  lessened  his  interest  in  the  success  of 
the  party.  His  parents  were  members  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  when  they  were  summoned 
into  eternal  rest  they  left  six  of  their  seven  children 
surviving  them,  namely :  Annie,  Viola,  William, 
Carrie,  (leorge  and  Fred  P.  Mr.  Holbrook  at- 
tended the  ])ublic  schools  of  his  neighborhood  un- 
til he  was  thirteen  years  old,  and  made  good  use  of 
his  time.  -\t  the  age  named  he  hired  out  as  a 
farm  hand  at  $13  per  month  and  his  board.  After 
spending  five  months  in  this  engagement  he  went 
to  work  in  a  sawmill  at  $20  per  month.  He  spent 
the  winter  of  1865  at  home,  and  in  the  spring  took 
a  contract  to  put  logs  in  a  pond  for  a  sawmill. 
In  1870  he  removed  to  Michigan,  locating  at  Port 
Huron,  where  he  remained  until  fall  and  then  went 
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to  the  Straits  of  Mackinac,  locating  at  Cheboy- 
gan, where  for  eight  years  he  was  in  the  employ  of 
a  lumber  company.  After  that,  and  until  .1878, 
he  was  engaged  in  farming,  lumbering,  millwright- 
ing  or  sawmill  work,  always  finding  or  making 
something  profitable  to  do,  steadily  moving  for- 
ward with  prosperity  in  all  his  undertakings.  In 
1878  he  came  to  Montana  and  located  at  Helena, 
where  he  secured  employment  in  the  sawmill  con- 
ducted by  Sanford  &  Evans ;  and  the  next  spring 
went  out  with  a  government  survey  expedition  on 
the  upper  Missouri.  In  the  fall  he  quit  the  survey 
and  spent  the  winter  of  1879  and  the  sununer  of 
1880  driving  a  team  for  Joe  O'Neill,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1880  he  started  a  freighting  enterprise  of  his 
own,  which  he  conducted  profitably  for  three 
years.  From  1883  to  1885  he  teamed,  and  in 
the  latter  year  sold  his  teaming  outfit  and  gave 
his  attention  to  running  a  bus  line  until  1890 
when,  with  George  W.  HufFacker,  was  begun  the 
profitable  livery  business  in  which  the}-  are  now 
engaged  under  the  firm  name  of  Holbrook  & 
Hufifacker.  This  enterprise,  begun  on  a  moderate 
scale,  has  grown  to  large  proportions  and  is  now 
the  leading  business  of  its  kind  in  Helena. 

In  politics  Mr.  Holbrook  is  an  active  Republi- 
can, and  in  fraternal  relations  is  identified  with 
the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America.  He  was  mar- 
ried January  13,  1883,  to  Miss  Irmind  Rartley,  a 
native  of  New  York  state  and  daughter  of  John 
and  Adeline  Bartley,  natives  of  Canada.  They 
removed  into  New  York  state  in  early  life, 
and  the  father  was  there  successfully  engaged  in 
shoemaking.  They  were  members  of  the  Catholic 
church,  and  were  the  parents  of  five  children,  all 
of  whom  are  still  living:  Edward,  Isra,  Irmind  and 
Margaret.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holbrook  have  two  chil- 
dren, namely ;  Eleanora  .\.  and  Maud  I.  Mrs. 
Holbrook  is  a  valued  member  of  the  Baptist 
church,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  have  the 
cordial  regard  of  a  large  circle  of  admiring  friends 
and  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  wlio  have  the 
pleasure   of   knowing   them. 


BENJAMIN  S.  HOLLOPETER,  who  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  county  of  Sweet  Grass 
as  one  of  its  most  highly  esteemed  and  successful 
business  men,  is  a  native  of  Ohio,  having  been 
torn  at  Covington,  Miami  county,  "November  7, 
1863,  one  of  a  family  of  six  sons  and  one  daugh- 


ter. His  parents  were  Samuel  and  Catherine 
(Shellabarger)  Hollopeter,  both  of  them  Penn- 
sylvanians.  The  grandfather,  John  Hollopeter, 
was  also  a  native  of  the  Keystone  state,  and  re- 
moved to  Ohio  in  the  early  days  as  did  the  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Jacob  Shellabarger.  They  were 
successful  farmers.  In  the  excellent  public 
schools  near  Covington  our  subject  received  a 
good,  practical  education,  and  in  August,  1875, 
he  removed  to  Darke  county,  but  in  six  years  re- 
turned to  Miami  county,  and  for  nine  years  subse- 
quently was  employed  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  then  went  to  Illinois,  remained  a  year,  and 
came  to  Montana  in  1890.  Two  months  were 
spent  near  Mellvillc  at  W.  P.  Franklin's,  and  then 
he  went  to  the  Judith  Basin,  where  he  was  in  the 
employment  of  Charles  Severance :  and  a  year 
later  he  removed  to  Big  Timber,  Sweet  Grass 
county,  and  worked  at  the  carpenter's  trade  for 
about  one  year.  Five  miles  from  Big  Timber,  on 
the  Boulder  river,  he  secured  a  homestead  claim  of 
160  acres,  and  began  the  business  of  raising  cat- 
tle. He  has  100  head,  principally  shorthorns,  and 
a  liand  of  2,000  Shropshire  sheep.  He  is  also 
quite  extensively  engaged  in  the  business  of  dairy- 
ing, finding  a  profitable  market  for  his  milk  in 
Big  Timber  and  for  cream  in  Butte. 

The  domestic  life  of  our  subject  can  be  said  to 
date  from  December  23,  1895,  when  he  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  .\nna  Mary  Wetzel,  of  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Moses  and  Susan 
(\A'aggoner)  Wetzel,  the  father  a  native  of  Carlisle, 
and  the  mother  of  Perry  county.  Pa.  The  family 
removed  to  Covington,  Ohio,  in  1876,  remained 
there  twelve  years  and  then  went  to  Oxford,  Ind., 
where  they  at  present  reside.  Mrs.  Hollopeter 
came  to  Montana  in  1895.  She  is  a  descendant 
of  Lewis  Wetzel,  whose  father  and  brother  were 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  river.  Subse- 
quently Lewis  became  a  terror  to  all  the  Indians 
in  the  vicinity,  owing  to  his  implacable  hatred  of 
them  on  account  of  the  cruel  death  of  his  relatives. 
In  revenge  for  their  murder  he  became  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  historical  Indian  fighters. 
Foresters,  their  home,  is  in  a  beautiful  location, 
comprising  183  acres,  well  irrigated  and  provided 
with  apple,  cherry  and  plum  orchards.  The  out- 
buildings are  of  the  most  substantial  character. 
He  is  now  arranging  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
stone  residence  which,  when  completed,  will  be  one 
of  the  handsomest  houses  in  the  vicinity.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Hollopeter  have   no   children. 
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HON.  THOMAS  C.  POWER.— Among  the 
illustrious  public  men  of  the  west  who  have 
stamped  the  impress  of  their  personality  not  only 
upon  the  communities  wherein  they  have  lived  and 
the  state  at  large,  but  upon  still  more  far-reaching 
sections  of  the  country,  none  are  entitled  to  more 
prominent  notice  than  that  distinguished  gentle- 
man, Hon.  Thomas  C.  Power,  of  Helena,  Mont. 
Largely  reared  upon  the  frontier  and  with  limited 
advantages  except  those  wrung  by  his  own  ability 
and  force  of  character  from  his  situation,  few  have 
exhibited  a  greater  spirit  of  determination  in  over- 
coming opposing  obstacles  and  no  man  in  Mon- 
tana has  been  more  prominent  in  so  many  lines  of 
distinction.  Eminent  as  an  energetic  and  far- 
sighted  business  man  and  the  inceptor  and  in- 
augurator  of  large  industrial  interests  and  public 
improvements,  he  has  been  equally  conspicuous 
as  a  statesman,  pubHcist  and  political  leader,  be- 
sides in  an  eminent  degree  being  a  director  of 
thought  and  molder  of  opinion  in  many  other  im- 
portant matters.  His  place  in  the  record  of  Mon- 
tana's eminent  men  is  a  high  one,  and  it  certainly  is 
an  assured  one  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
with  whom  he  has  had  relations,  business,  political 
or  social.  He  was  Ijorn  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on 
May  22,  1839.  His  father,  Michael  W.  Power, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  his  mother,  who  bore 
the  maiden  name  of  Catherine  McLeer,  was  born 
in  Hagerstown,  Md.  Michael  W.  Power  came 
to  the  United  States  when  a  boy  and  in  1829  set- 
tled in  Iowa,  at  that  time  a  new  and  undeveloped 
countr)-,  and  in  1836  was  married  to  Miss  McLeer 
in  the  frontier  town  of  Peru,  Iowa,  a  suburb  of 
Dubuque.  By  occupation  he  was  a  farmer  and 
also  conducted  merchandising  for  some  years,  be- 
sides giving  time  and  attention  to  lead  mining. 
He  was  a  true  type  of  the  brave,  hardy  pioneer, 
did  well  his  part  in  introducing  civilization  into 
what  is  now  one  of  the  most  enterprising  and  pros- 
])erous  states  in  the  Union  and  died  near  the  site 
of  his  original  settlement  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
a;ge.  .Mrs.  Power  survived  her  husband  and  de- 
parted this  life  at  the  age  of  seventy-five.  M.  W. 
and  Catherine  Power  were  the  parents  of  four  chil- 
dren, J.  W.,  of  Fort  P.enton ;  Sarah  E.,  also  of  Fort 
P.enton ;  Mrs.  T.  L.  Martin,  of  Helena,  and 
Thomas    C.    Power. 

The  childhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Power  were 
])assed  on  the  frontier,  and.  being  the  oldest  of  the 
family,  much  of  the  work  of  the  farm  devolved  on 
him  as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough  to  be  of  prac- 


tical service.  In  the  primitive  schools  of  those 
days  he  received  his  first  instruction  in  the  mys- 
teries of  education  and,  being  of  a  studious  mind 
and  a  natural  lover  of  books,  he  afterward  deter- 
mined to  prosecute  his  studies  under  more  favor- 
able auspices.  With  the  laudible  aim  of  fitting 
himself  for  a  useful  station  in  life,  he  entered  the 
Sissinawa  Mound  (Wis.)  College,  in  which  he  com- 
pleted a  three-years'  course  and  gave  especial  at- 
tention to  the  sciences  and  civil  engineering,  and 
for  some  time  after  leaving  college  followed  teach- 
ing. In  i860,  however,  Mr.  Power  engaged  as 
rodman  with  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment survey  of  the  Dakotas,  and  in  that  capaci- 
ty traversed  on  foot  the  greater  part  of  Iowa  and 
Dakota,  receiving  at  first  for  his  services  $20  per 
month,  which  was  increased  with  the  progress  of 
time.  After  passing  some  time  on  the  survey  he 
resigned  his  position  and  returned  to  Iowa,  but  in 
1 861  went  back  to  Dakota  and  engaged  in  gov- 
ernment surveys  and  he  was  also  frequently  em- 
ployed to  do  engineering  for  private  parties,  in 
laying  out  town  lots,  surveying  farm  lands  and 
other  kinds  of  surveyor's  work.  Subsequently  he 
joined  an  expedition  that  ascended  the  Missouri 
and  did  considerable  engineering  work  in  the 
northwest  for  the  government  and  private  parties. 
Mr.  Power  first  came  to  Montana  in  1864,  but 
did  not  long  remain,  going  from  here  to  Omaha. 
Xeb.,  from  which  place  in  1866  he  began  shipping 
merchandise  to  various  points  in  this  and  other 
territories  of  the  northwest.  One  year  later  he 
opened  a  general  store  at  Fort  Benton  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  garrison  and  the  settlers,  and 
also  traded  quite  extensively  with  the  Indians.  In 
due  time  he  added  freighting  to  his  rapidly  grow- 
ing commercial  business,  continuing  this  for  a 
number  of  years  with  encouraging  success,  his 
general  trade  meanwhile  increasing  in  magnitude 
and  importance.  In  1874  Mr.  Power,  in  company 
with  I.  G.  Baker  and  others,  built  the  steamer 
"Benton,"  which  was  used  for  shipping  freight  be- 
tween Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  various  Montana  points, 
making  on  an  average  two  trips  a  year  while  in  the 
carrying  trade.  The  success  of  this  enterprise  en- 
couraged him  to  proceed  further  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  in  1876  he  built  the  steamer  "Helena" 
and  in  1878  the  "Butte"  was  added  to  his  line  of 
vessels.  In  1878  also  he  purchased  the  steamer 
"Ijlack  Hills,"  which,  with  the  others  mentioned, 
was  used  for'  many  years  in  the  Missouri  river 
Irafftc.     In    1879  ^^r.   Power   established  a   stage 
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line  between  Helena  and  Fort  Benton,  which 
proved  a  most  successful  undertaking,  and  about 
the  same  time  greatly  extended  the  area  of  his 
mercantile  interests  by  opening  branch  stores  at 
Helena  and  Bozeman.  Meanwhile,  in  1878,  he 
made  his  home  and  residence  in  Helena,  and  from 
that  year  to  the  present  time  he  has  been  actively 
identified  with  the  city's  material  and  business  in- 
tercs's.  contributing  in  a  large  measure  to  its 
growth  and  development.  He  erected  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  substantial  business  blocks  in  the 
city  and  in  many  other  ways  he  has  added  to  its 
importance  as  an  industrial  center  and  attractive 
place  of  residence.  He  has  always  had  an  attrac- 
tion, toward  large  undertakings  and  such  words  as 
discouragement  and  failure  were  eliminated  from 
his  business  vocabulary.  While  inaugurating  and 
carrying  to  successful  issue  the  numerous  lines  of 
business  referred  to  he  has  also  been  prominently 
identified  with  various  other  enterprises  of  a  public 
and  private  character,  notably,  the  American  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Montana,  in  the  organization  of 
which  he  was  a  prime  mover  and  leading  spirit. 
Interested  in  everything  tending  to  benefit  the 
public,  he  has  been  no  idle  spectator  of  local  im- 
provements, but  in  a  large  measure  has  led  and 
controlled  them.  He  was  a  leading  factor  in 
originating  and  constructing  the  present  water 
works  of  the  city  and  is  one  of  the  heaviest  stock- 
holders of  the  company  having  the  system  in  con- 
trol. He  is  also  identified  with  other  enterprises 
in  and  about  Helena  and  his  influence  has  been 
active  in  the  promotion  of  nearly  every  measure 
having  for  its  object  the  material  and  intellectual 
advancement  and  improvement  of  Helena,  and  it 
has  been  largely  instrumental  in  making  the  city 
one  of  the  most  thriving  and  progressive  places 
of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  live  stock  business, 
in  which  he  has  been  quite  extensively  engaged  for 
a  number  of  years,  owning  at  the  present  time 
12,000  acres  of  valuable  grazing  land  near  Great 
Falls  upon  which  are  produced  some  of  the  finest 
herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  this  region,  he  stands 
as  a  leader.  He  has  realized  large  profits  from 
this  business  and  adds  to  its  magnitude  with  each 
recurring  year,  and  in  addition  to  the  company 
conducting  the  above-mentioned  enterprise,  are 
several  other  large  cattle  and  sheep  companies  in 
which  he  is  interested. 

Mr.  Power's  political  career  and  the  history 
of  Montana  have  been  almost  identical.  He  has 
l<ing   enjoyed    distinctive   prestige   as   one   of  the 


ablest  Republican  leaders  of  the  state,  and  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  success  of  the 
party  in  the  state  has  been  largely  due  to  his  untir- 
ing work  and  matchless  leadership.  In  1878  he 
was  elected  to  the  first  territorial  constitutional 
convention  and  in  1884  was  chosen  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Republican  national  convention.  In  1888 
he  was  nominated  for  governor  of  Montana,  but, 
by  reason  of  the  state  being  normally  Democratic, 
failed  of  election  by  a  very  small  majority.  The 
trend  of  events  made  him  the  logical  candidate 
in  1889  for  the  United  States  senate,  and  when  the 
general  asssembly  of  the  state  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  selecting  a  man  for  that  distinguished 
position  he  was  chosen  for  that  office.  He  en- 
tered upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  eminent  body  in  1890  and  served  with 
distinction  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  in  1895. 
His  record  as  one  of  the  nation's  law-makers  is  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  country  and  he  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  an  able,  discreet  and 
capable  statesman.  He  was  given  places  on  some 
of  the  most  important  committees,  especially  on 
those  having  bearing  upon  the  west  and  its  in- 
dustries, and  was  thus  enabled  to  do  effective  ser- 
vice not  only  for  his  own  state  but  for  the  entire 
Pacific  slope.  Among  the  committees  on  which 
he  served  and  in  which  he  was  especially  promi- 
nent were  those  on  public  lands,  mines  and  mining, 
transportation  and  railroads  and  others. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term  Mr. 
Power  returned  to  Helena  and  resumed  the  super- 
vision of  the  industrial  and  financial  operations 
with  which  his  name  has  been  so  long  and  in- 
timately associated.  His  marriage  with  Miss 
Mary  G.  Flanagan,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  was  sol- 
emnized in  1867.  Their  son,  Charles  Benton  Pow- 
er, was  finely  educated  and  was  graduated  from 
Georgetown  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
from  the  Columbia  College  of  New  York  city.  It 
is  proper  to  state  in  conclusion  that  Senator  Power 
is.  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  a  western 
man,  having  the  interests  of  his  state  and  people 
deeply  at  heart.  His  mind,  strictly  practical  in 
scope  and  bearing,  is  eminently  utilitarian,  while ' 
energy  of  character,  firmness  of  purpose  and  an 
unswerving  integrity  are  among  his  more  pro- 
nounced characteristics.  As  a  business  man  he 
ranks  deservedly  high,  and  in  the  domain  of  poli- 
tics the  wisdom  of  his  leadership  has  long  been 
recognized  and  duly  appreciated.  Not  only  in  the 
various  spheres  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
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lias  the  Senator  achieved  distinction,  but  in  the 
common  affairs  of  life  he  discharges  every  duty 
with  the  same  conscientious  fidelity  that  character- 
ize his  career  as  a  politician,  statesman  and  leader 
of  great  enterprises.  Strong  in  his  individuality, 
he  never  lacks  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  but 
a  lively  sympathy  and  an  abiding  charity,  com- 
bined with  sterling  integrity  and  honor  of  char- 
acter, lead  him  to  a:void  rather  than  seek  dis- 
putes with  his  fellow-men.  In  private  and  social 
relations  he  is  without  blemish  and  above  re- 
proach and  his  generous,  open  nature  makes  him 
easily  approachable.  This  hasty  sketch  can  not 
fully  represent  the  life  and  achievements  of  Sena- 
tor Power;  it  is  scarcely  more  than  an  index, 
pointing  to  years  of  patient  toil  and  success,  to 
scenes  of  bold  daring  and  persistent  endurance. 
He  is  one  of  the  strong  characters  who  stand  out 
in  bold  relief  on  the  history  of  the  state. 


TAMES  S.  HOPKINS.— The  hfe  story  of  this 
J  interesting  subject  is  not  unlike  that  of  many 
others  in  our  land  of  boundless  opportunities,  but 
has  its  own  specific  details  and  features  growing 
out  of  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  man. 
Thrown  on  his  own  resources  at  an  early  age,  he 
neither  inherited  nor  found  his  way  to  success 
and  prosperity,  but  resolutely  hewed  it  out  of  ad- 
verse circumstances  liy  his  own  indomitable  will, 
diligent  application  and  intelligent  use  of  the 
means  that  came  his  way. 

He  was  born  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1863, 
the  son  of  Samuel  L.  and  Harriet  (Skinner)  Hop- 
kins, both  natives  of  near  Syracuse,  where  the  lat- 
ter is  still  living.  The  father  was  a  farmer  in 
( )nondaga  county,  where  he  was  born  and  there 
died  in  February.  18(^3.  Our  subject  was  allowed 
to  attend  the  Syracuse  public  schools  until  he  was 
seventeen  years  old,  and  then  came  we.st  in  search 
of  greater  opportunities  than  his  home  appeared 
to  offer.  After  working  two  years  on  a  sheep 
ranch  near  Denver,  Colo.,  he  made  a  trip  to  the 
•Pacific  coast,  and  later  came  to  Cascade  county, 
Mont.,  where  he  spent  two  years  in  the  service  of 
the  Colorado  &  Montana  Cattle  Company,  a  con- 
cern that  bought  the  Clarke  and  Ulm  cattle  inter- 
est near  Great  Falls  in  1881.  From  the  spring  of 
1883  to  the  fall  of  1884  he  was  engaged  in  taking 
some  of  this  company's  cattle  to  Idaho  and  the 
Lost   river   countrv,   and   in   the  fall   of  the  last- 


named  year  he  trailed  their  cattle  to  Porcitpine 
creek  in  Custer  county,  Mont.,  eight  miles  from 
Forsyth,  where  he  remained  until  the  company  re- 
tired from  business  in  1899,  having  been  in  its 
employ  and  connected  with  it  for  a  period  of  eight- 
een years.  In  1886  he  engaged  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account  on  a  ranch  near  Helena, 
bordering  the  Big  Blackfoot,  in  a  partnership  with 
WilHam  Denton,  which  lasted  until  1894.  In  that 
year  he  became  associated  with  Harry  H.  Fletcher 
in  a  partnership  on  a  ranch  of  960  acres  on  the 
Porcupine,  devoted  to  cattle ;  and  also  in  one  with 
Thomas  Alexander  on  a  stock  and  hay  ranch 
of  800  acres  on  the  Yellowstone,  eight  miles  west 
of  Forsyth.  In  addition  to  these  he  became  a 
partner  of  William  W.  McDonald  in  two  ranches : 
one  of  1,600  acres  on  the  Rosebud,  and  one  of  500 
on  the  Yellowstone,  at  the  mouth  of  Big  Por- 
cupine creek.  But  his  enterprise  and  capital  are 
not  all  consumed  in  ranching  operations.  He  and 
Thomas  Alexander  own  the  Merchants'  National 
Bank  of  Forsyth,  and  he  has  a  half  interest  in  a 
furniture  store  there,  the  partner  being  J-  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  zealous  Democrat, 
and  has  rendered  his  party  good  service  in  the 
ranks  and  as  its  standard-bearer.  In  the  fall  of 
1894  he  was  elected  to  represent  his  county  in  the 
state  legislature,  and  in  the  ensuing  session  he  was 
potential  in  securing  local  and  general  legislation 
of  value  to  his  constituents.  Fraternally  he  is 
identified  with  the  Masons,  the  Odd  Fellows  and 
the  Elks,  holding  membership  in  lodges  of  the  first 
two  at  Forsyth,  and  in  the  last  in  Lodge  No.  537 
at  Miles  City,  of  which  he  is  a  charter  member. 
Mr.  Hopkins  is  unmarried.  He  holds  a  high  place 
in  the  regard  of  his  fellowmen,  not  only  locally, 
but  throughout  the  state  wherever  he  is  known. 


p  EORGE  G.  HOUGH.— The  duties  of  citizen- 
Vl  ship  in  our  free  republic  lay  upon  the  man  of 
parts  many  unexpected  public  responsibilities  for 
which  he  may  have  had  no  special  training  beyond 
a  constant  participation  in  the  government  in  a 
local  or  general  way.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass 
that,  without  any  direct  or  conscious  effort  on  his 
part  and  without  any  special  preparation  for  the 
function,  George  G.  Hough,  of  Bridger,  had 
thrust  on  him  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
mavoralitv  of  his  home  citv,  and  administered  the 
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office  from  189O  to  i8y8  with  decided  advantage 
to  the  city  and  credit  to  himself.  He  was  born  at 
Kirkwood,  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Augtist  14, 
1865,  the  son  of  Henry  W.  and  Gertrude  S.  (Relf) 
Hough,  the  former  a  native  of  St.  Louis  and  the 
latter  of  Kentucky.  His  grandfather,  Daniel 
Hough,  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire  and  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  went  to  Ken- 
tucky in  1820.  The  Houghs  came  from  England, 
on  the  Welch  border,  in  early  Colonial  times,  and 
were  prominent  and  helpful  in  the  Revolutionary 
war  on  the  side  of  the  colonies.  In  1822  Mr. 
Hough's  grandfather  took  up  his  residence  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  made  that  city  his  home  until  his 
death  in  1869,  at  the  age  of  eight}-two.  For 
many  years  before  his  death  he  was  president  of 
the  Marine  Insurance  Company,  of  that  city.  His 
son,  father  of  George  G.  Hough,  has  always  re- 
sided in  that  beautiful  suburban  portion  of  St. 
Louis,  known  as  Kirkwood.  He  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  presidency  of  the  Marine  Insurance 
Company,  and  was  also  president  of  the  Life 
Association  of  America.  He  has  been  postmaster 
at  Kirkwood,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  ad- 
vancement and  development  of  the  place.  Me  has 
been  married  twice,  having  a  family  of  seven  chil- 
dren by  the  first  marriage  and  eight  by  the  second. 
His  present  wife  was  Miss  Ella  C.  Rodley,  a  native 
of  Kentucky,  and  a  descendant  of  Judge  Jesse 
Bledsoe.  George  G.  Hough  received  his  prelim- 
inary education  at  St.  Louis,  attending  the  Wash- 
ington University  in  that  city  after  completing  the 
course  in  the  public  schools.  Laying  aside  his 
text-books  he  engaged  in  the  insurance  business 
for  a  few  years  and  then  became  connected  with 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  survey  between 
Fort  Benton  and  Billings,  from  which  he  was 
transferred  to  the  engineer's  department  at  Helena, 
where  he  remained  three  years.  He  was  then  em- 
ployed by  the  Rocky  Fork  Coal  Company  and  re- 
moved to  Red  Lodge,  w^iere  he  remained  five 
years,  after  which  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Bridger  Coal  Company,  with  which  he  is  still  con- 
nected, being  its  cashier. 

He  was  married  September  26,  lyoo,  to  Miss 
Anna  D.  G.  Miller,  a  native  of  Missouri.  They 
have  one  child,  Cecil  Elizabeth.  While  not  an 
active  partisan  or  seeker  of  political  honors,  he 
was  elected  mayor  of  Red  Lodge  in  1896  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  He  was  also  one  of  the  organ- 
izers and  the  secretary  of  the  Business  Men's  Club, 
of  Red   Lodge  :  also  a   member  of  the   Order  of 


Elks.  His  grandmother,  Emeline  R.  Robert,  was 
a  native  of  Kentucky  and  a  descendant  of  Pierre 
Baptiste  Robert,  of  Amiens,  France,  who  was  one 
of  the  early  settlers  in  America  and  acquired  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Tennessee. 


ADOXIS  D.  HOWARD.— Prominent  and  emi- 
nently successful  as  an  e.xtensive  ranchman  and 
stockraiser  in  Rosebud  county,  Mont.,  and  well- 
known  as  a  large  property  owner  and  financier  in 
two  states,  Adonis  D.  Howard,  is  an  impressive 
example  of  what  pluck,  industry  and  broad  busi- 
ness capacity  can  accomplish  in  this,  our  land  of 
boundless   possibilities   and   fruitful   opportunities. 

He  is  a  native  of  Sangerville,  Me.,  where  he  was 
born  September  28,  1842.  His  parents  were  Al- 
gernon and  Almira  (Chapman)  Howard,  the 
former  born  at  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  of  English 
ancestry,  who  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in 
the  Old  Bay  state,  the  latter  a  native  of  Dover,  N. 
H.  The  father  of  our  subject  was  a  farmer  and 
surveyor  b)-  occupation,  and  was  one  of  the  sur- 
veyors employed  l)y  the  government  to  run  the 
lines  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  He  died  at 
Sangerville,  Me.,  in  1858,  and  his  widow  followed 
him  into  eternal  life  fort\-  years  later  at  the  age  of 
ninety-six. 

Mr.  Howard,  the  immediate  subject  of  these 
lines,  attended  the  district  schools  of  his  native 
jilace  until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  then 
driven  by  the  exigencies  of  his  condition  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  seek  his  own  advancement  in 
life.  During  the  next  six  years  he  was  employed 
in  the  pine  woods  of  northern  Maine,  and  in  1862 
came  west  and  spent  twenty  years  in  farming, 
merchandising  and  mining  in  Idaho  and  Oregon, 
with  headquarters  at  Boise,  Idaho,  and  Hepner, 
Ore.,  doing  an  extensive  business  over  this  vast 
new  country.  Among  his  enterprises  of  mag- 
nitude he  whip-sawed  lumber  wherewith  to  build 
a  store  at  Independence,  Ore.,  in  1862.  an  under- 
taking of  considerable  proportions  at  any  time  and 
under  any  circumstances,  but  attended  with  un- 
usual difficulties  when  and  where  he  did  it.  He 
built  the  store,  however,  after  prodigious  efiforts, 
and  conducted  a  profitable  business  in  it  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  For  a  number  of  years  thereafter  he 
ran  cattle  on  the  ranges  in  eastern  Oregon.  In 
1883  he  drove  a  flock  of  sheep  from  that  section 
to  Red  Bluff,  Madison  county,  Mont.,  and  in  1884 
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located  two  squatter  claims  in  the  Rosebud  valley, 
then  Custer  county  ;  these  his  brother,  Andrew  Mc- 
Cleary  Howard,  pre-empted  later  in  the  year  when 
the  two  brothers  formed  a  partnership  under  the 
firm  name  of  A.  D.  Howard  &  Co.  To  these 
original  claims  they  have  since  added  vast  tracts 
of  the  bottom  and  prairie  lands  along  the  Rose- 
bud, including  the  old  Harris  ranch,  and  brought 
their  holdings  up  to  2,322  acres,  of  which  800  acres 
are  in  the  fertile  valley  and  produce  enormous 
crops  of  hay  and  grain,  while  the  surrounding 
grazing  ranges  are  covered  with  their  live  stock, 
consisting  of  some  10,000  head  of  sheep,  500  cattle 
and  from  100  to  200  horses.  They  make  a  spe- 
cialty of  high-grade  Rambouillet  sheep,  and  are 
entitled  to  and  accorded  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
having  raised  the  standard  of  this  animal  in  their 
portion  of  the  state  and  increased  the  value  of  its 
output. 

In  political  relations  Mr.  Howard  is  a  Republi- 
can, but  can  not  be  called  an  active  partisan.  His 
first  marriage  occurred  in  1883,  at  Carthage,  Mo., 
when  he  was  united  with  Miss  Emily  J.  Estey,  a 
native  of  Ohio.  She  died  December  16,  1898,  at 
Anoka,  Minn.,  and  there,  on  December  4,  1900,  he 
contracted  a  second  marriage,  the  bride  on  this 
occasion  being  Miss  Josephine  Cook,  a  native  of 
Anoka,  where  she  was  born  in  1864.  By  the  first 
marriage  Mr.  Howard  has  two  children,  both  sons 
and  named  respectively  Estey  A.  and  Adonis  R. 

It  has  been  noted  in  this  review  that  Mr.  How- 
ard is  an  extensive  landowner  in  two  states.  In 
addition  to  his  ranch  property  in  Montana  he  owns 
;,  fine  farm  of  270  acres  in  Hennepin  county,  near 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  besides  this  a  brick  store, 
;i  handsome  residence  and  other  property  in  the 
town  of  Anoka,  Minn.,  where  he  is  vice-president 
of  the  Anoka  National  Bank  and  a  member  of  the 
grocery  firm  of  Campbell  &  Howard.  His  ac- 
cumulations are  the  legitimate  results  of  his  own 
untiring  efforts  and  skillful  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends.  He  has  had  the  keenness  to  see  and  the 
alertness  to  seize  good  opportunities,  and  the  skill 
to  make  them  yield  up  their  due  and  full  fruitage. 
Moreover,  his  successes  have  not  made  him  forget 
his  early  struggles,  or  grow  indififerent  to  those  of 
other  persons.  For  the  deserving  who  are  toiling 
upward  he  has  always  an  encouraging  word  and 
an  open  hand.  He  is  well  esteemed  wherever  he 
is  known  as  a  progressive,  upright,  far-seeing 
man,  a  good  friend  and  neighbor,  and  a  useful  and 
representative  citizen. 


p  EORGE  C.  HOWARD.  —  Honored  and 
vJ  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  and  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  sterling  pioneers  of  Montana, 
Mr.  Howard  is  one  of  the  prosperous  and  influen- 
tial farmers  of  beautiful  Gallatin  valley,  his  fine 
ranch  being  located  seven  miles  southeast  of  the 
city  of  Bozeman,  his  postoffice  address.  Mr. 
Howard  is  a  native  of  the  old  Empire  state,  hav- 
ing been  born  near  the  city  of  Rochester,  in  1834. 
He  was  but  three  years  of  age  when  he  was  taken 
by  his  grandparents  to  Grass  Lake,  a  little  village 
in  Jackson  county,  Mich.  The  father  of  our  sub- 
ject was  George  Howard,  a  farmer  near  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  who  died  there  the  year  George  C.  was 
born.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Philip  S.  How- 
ard, was  a  native  of  Germany,  whence  he  emi- 
grated, coming  to  the  United  States  when  a  young 
man  and  settling  in  the  vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  and  followed  his  trade  of  stonemason  dur- 
ing his  active  business  life.  The  maiden  name  of 
our  subject's  mother  was  Almira  Johnston,  who 
was  born  in  the  state  of  New  York,  whence  she 
accompanied  her  father  on  his  removal  to  Onon- 
dago,  Ingham  county,  Mich.,  where  her  death 
occurred. 

George  C.  Howard  was  reared  in  the  home  of 
his  maternal  grandfather,  Merritt  Johnston,  one  of 
the  pioneer  settlers  on  Grand  river,  in  Ingham 
county,  Mich.,  having  located  midway  between  the 
cities  of  Jackson  and  Lansing,  where  he  developed 
a  fine  farm  and  continued  in  agricultural  pursuits 
until  his  death.  George  C.  Howard  received  his 
early  educational  training  in  a  subscription  school 
in  Ingham  county,  Mich.,  payment  being  made  for 
each  student  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  days' 
attendance.  He  attended  school  in  the  winter  sea- 
son and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the  farm  in  the 
summers  until  he  reached  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  at  which  tender  age  he  was  sent  forth  to 
shift  for  himself  and  literally  to  work  out  his  own 
salvation.  In  1848  he  went  to  Saginaw,  Mich., 
and  for  three  years  was  employed  in  teaming  and 
sailing  on  the  great  lakes.  He  then  went  into 
the  lumber  camps  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin, 
and  followed  the  occupation  of  a  teamster  until 
the  spring  of  i860,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  at 
Pike's  Peak.  Colo.,  led  him  to  make  his  way  to 
that  distant  section,  where  he  arrived  in  the  sum- 
mer of  i860.  He  there  engaged  in  teaming  and 
freighting  for  a  period  of  three  years,  and  in  1863 
crossed  the  plains  to  Alder  gulch,  Mont.,  where 
the  gold  excitement  was  at  its  height,  and  engaged 
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in  the  same  line  of  business  for  two  years.  He 
arrived  at  the  gulch  (Virginia  City)  just  in  time  to 
witness  the  hanging  by  the  Vigilantes  of  the 
notorious  desperado,  George  Ives,  and  not  long 
afterward  had  the  questionable  satisfaction  of 
viewing  five  more  malefactors  hanging  side  by  side 
from  ropes  suspended  from  a  long  pole,  which 
served  as  an  impromptu  gallows,  they  likewise  be- 
ing the  victims  of  Judge  Lynch  and  thus  expiated 
for  their  many  crimes.  The  names  of  four  of 
these  malefactors  were  Boone  Helm,  Hayes  Ly- 
ons, "Clubfoot"  George  and  Jack  Gallagher.  In 
1865  Mr.  Howard  removed  to  Helena,  and  there- 
after devoted  about  four  years  to  freighting  and 
running  pack  trains  to  the  various  mining  camps. 
In  the  summer  of  1869  he  located  at  Bozeman, 
Gallatin  county,  and  continued  freighting  until 
about  the  year  1881,  one  branch  of  his  business 
being  to  haul  supplies  to  the  Crow  Indian  reserva- 
tion, on  the  Yellowstone  river.  For  the  following 
nine  years  Mr.  Howard  was  engaged  in  transport- 
ing tourists  to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  and 
acting  as  their  guide  through  this  wonderland  of 
the  continent.  Within  this  time  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintanceship of  people  from  all  sections  of  the 
Union  and  from  foreign  lands.  While  a  resident 
of  Helena  Mr.  Howard  located  a  squatter's  claim 
of  160  acres  of  land,  an  unsurveyed  tract  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bear  creek  canyon,  near  Bozeman, 
this  original  location  having  been  made  in  1867, 
and  is  now  known  as  section  26,  township  2  north, 
range  6  east.  He  began  to  make  improvements 
on  the  place,  but  in  the  fall  of  1867  the  government 
took  the  land  as  a  military  reservation  and  there- 
after held  it  for  several  years.  After  it  was 
abandoned  for  this  purpose  and  the  survey  was 
completed,  Mr.  Howard  made  a  regular  filing  on 
his  original  claim,  in  1891,  and  still  holds  the 
same,  in  addition  to  a  contiguous  tract  of  160 
acres,  which  he  purchased  from  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company.  Here  he  has  one  of  the 
finest  farms  in  this  favored  section  of  the  state, 
securing  prolific  yields  of  wheat,  oats  and  other 
cereals,  as  well  as  the  finest  grade  of  potatoes  and 
other  farm  products.  Touching  his  experiences 
in  the  early  days,  Mr.  Howard  relates  many  inter- 
esting tales.  In  the  summer  of  1867,  while  run- 
ning a  pack  train  for  a  company  of  Montana 
militia,  400  strong  and  under  command  of  Capt. 
Neil  Howey,  their  headquarters  were  established 
on  the  Yellowstone  river,  at  a  point  where  the  city 
of  Livingston  now  stands.     There  were  bands  of 


hostile  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  and  Capt. 
Howey  set  out  with  a  small  escort  to  find  the  re- 
mains of  two  men  who  had  been  killed  by  the  sav- 
ages, leaving  Mr.  Howard  with  the  men  and  teams 
in  the  camp.  The  bare  bones  of  the  dead  men 
were  found  and  buried;  meanwhile  Mr.  Howard 
rode  out  a  mile  or  more  from  camp  and  was  sud- 
denly atacked  by  a  band  of  about  forty  hostile 
Indians,  some  of  whom  were  provided  with  rifles 
and  others  with  only  bows  and  arrows,  and  Mr. 
Howard  became  a  target  forthwith.  He  led  the 
savages  a  wild  chase  toward  the  camp  and  had 
nearly  reached  the  same  when  he  made  a  sudden 
side  movement,  thus  getting  out  of  range  and  en- 
abling the  men  in  camp  to  turn,  loose  a  howitzer 
on  the  Indians,  thus  driving  them  back.  It  was  a 
close  call  for  Mr.  Howard,  and  the  experience  is 
one  which  he  would  not  care  to  repeat.  The  sol- 
diers thereafter  built  a  rock  fort  on  Boulder  river, 
near  Big  Timber,  which  is  still  standing,  and  may 
be  seen  on  a  ranch  now  owned  by  a  Mr.  Stubble- 
field. 

In  politics  Mr.  Howard  is  a  stalwart  advocate  of 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  he 
maintains  a  public-spirited  interest  in  all  that  con- 
cerns the  well-being  of  the  community  and  the 
progress  of  the  state  at  large.  In  the  city  of  Hel- 
ena, then  scarcely  more  than  a  mere  mining  camp, 
in  the  summer  of  1869,  Mr.  Howard  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Martha  E.  Astle,  who  was  born 
in  Salt  Lake  City.  They  have  four  sons  and  two 
daughters  living,  namely:  William  C,  Frederick 
A.,  Charles  Edwin,  Clara  May,  George  and  Flor- 
ence. Clara  May  is  the  wife  of  William  H.  Mon- 
roe, a  farmer  hear  Bozeman,  and  Fred  A.  was  mar- 
ried in  1899  to  Miss  Ellen  Brown,  of  Bozeman. 
Two  daughters  are  deceased :  Laura  Alice  died  at 
the  age  of  four  years,  and  Esther,  who  died  in  De- 
cember, 1899,  ^t  the  age  of  sixteen  years. 


WILLIAM  HUDNALL.— This  genial  and  pop- 
ular gentleman,  accomplished  chemist  and 
pharmacist  and  valued  public  official,  was  born 
near  Lynchburg,  Va.,  April  17,  1849.  His  parents 
were  J.  L.  and  Elizabeth  (Wood)  Hudnall,  also 
natives  of  Virginia,  who  there  lived  and  died,  the 
former  in  1881  and  the  latter  in  1885.  When 
Mr.  Hudnall  was  five  years  old  the  family  removed 
to  Bedford  county,  and  he  attended  the  dis- 
trict schools  until  he  was  seventeen  vears  old.     In 
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1866  he  came  to  Montana,  and  passed  the  first  year 
after  his  arrival  in  herding  cattle  for  A.  Mussul- 
man. After  that  he  worked  in  John  T.  Murphy's 
grocery  stores  in  Helena  and  at  Highland  gulch; 
and  while  at  the  latter  place  the  Vigilantes  hanged 
a  man  for  stealing.  On  New  Year's  day,  1868, 
he  engaged  with  R.  S.  Hale,  of  Helena,  to  learn 
the  drug  business,  and  received  his  first  lessons  in 
chemistry  from  S.  W.  Langhorn.  In  1874  the 
firm  of  R.  S.  Hale  &  Co.  was  formed  with  Mr. 
Hudnall  as  junior  partner.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  firm  until  1889,  when  he  accepted  a  position  in 
the  drug  store  of  J.  B.  Lockwood,  which  he  held 
until  Alarch  i,  1901,  when  he  relinquished  the  posi- 
tion to  accept  appointment  by  Gov.  Toole  to  the 
office  of  examiner  of  state  institutions,  banks, 
county  officials,  etc. 

In  politics  Mr.  Hudnall  is  an  ardent  Democrat, 
active  in  the  service  of  the  party  and  firm  in  his 
faith  in  its  principles.  In  1897  he  was  elected  to 
the  city  council  of  Helena  as  alderman  from  the 
Fourth  ward  and  served  for  two  years.  In  fra- 
ternal relations  he  is  scribe  in  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Pyramids  and  a  member  of  McRae  Castle  of  the 
Order  of  Royal  Highlanders.  In  October,  1882, 
he  was  married  at  Geneseo.  111.,  to  Miss  Harriet 
M.  Arnett,  a  native  of  that  city,  where  she  was 
born  in  1858,  a  daughter  of  George  Arnett,  a 
prominent  farmer  and  business  man  of  the  place. 
They  have  one  child,  Inez  Arnett  Hudnall.  More 
than  most  men  Mr.  Hudnall  has  won  the  regard 
and  cordial  friendship  of  his  fellows.  He  has  ex- 
hibited masterful  ability  in  every  line  of  intellectual 
activity  in  which  he  has  engaged ;  has  maintained 
an  elevated  standard  of  manhood  under  all  circum- 
stances ;  has  performed  with  zeal  and  fidelity  every 
duty  of  citizenship,  and  has  exhibited  toward  all 
men  a  courteous  and  considerate  demeanor  and  a 
charming  grace  of  manner. 


ROBERT  G.  HGMBER.— The  honored  treas- 
urer of  the  new  county  of  Powell,  in  effecting 
whose  organization  he  was  largely  instrumental, 
Mr.  Humber,  in  addition  to  being  numbered 
among  the  sterling  pioneers  of  Montana,  has 
rendered  distinctive  and  valuable  service  in  posi- 
tions of  public  trust  and  responsibility,  both  in  the 
territorial  epoch  and  also  since  the  admission  of 
Montana  as  a  state.  He  stands  today  as  one  of  its 
representative  men  and  one  of  the  leading  citizens 


of  Deer  Lodge,  where  he  has  maintained  his  home 
for  a  long  term  of  years.  Robert  Gano  Humber 
was  born  in  Lincoln  county,  Ky.,  on  March  25, 
1 841,  the  son  of  Newmeris  and  Martha  (Gano) 
Humber,  natives  respectively  of  Lincoln  and 
Clarke  counties,  Ky.  Jesse  Bryan,  the  maternal 
great-grandfather  of  the  Powell  county  treas- 
urer, was  likewise  the  great-grandfather  of 
William  Jennings  Bryan.  Newmeris  Humbert 
was  a  farmer,  and  at  an  early  day  he  removed 
from  his  native  state  to  Platte  county,  Mo., 
where  he  remained  until  1854,  when  he  made 
his  home  in  Leavenworth,  Kan.  At  the 
time  of  the  Civil  war  he  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Kansas  legislature.  In  1874  he  and  his  wife 
came  to  what  is  now  Powell  county,  Montana, 
making  their  home  with  their  son,  and  here  the 
mother  died  in  1877,  while  the  father  was  sum- 
moned from  earthly  scenes  in  February,  1889. 

Robert  G.  Humber  was  reared  and  educated  in 
Missouri  and  Kansas,  having  been  a  student  in  the 
State  L^niversity  of  Missouri  at  Columbia,  when 
occurred  the  Civil  war.  His  sympathies  were  with 
the  southern  cause  and  with  the  institutions  fa- 
miliar to  him  from  his  childhood,  and  he  was  thus 
prompted  to  leave  the  university  and  enter  the 
Confederate  army,  enlisting  in  the  Second  Bat- 
talion of  Gen.  Stein's  command,  with  which  he 
participated  in  the  engagements  at  Carthage  and 
Wilson's  creek  in  Missouri,  in  which  latter  battle 
Gen.  Lyon  was  killed.  Later  he  took  part  in  the 
conflicts  at  Lexington  and  Pea  Ridge,  and  after 
the  last  battle  he  was  detailed  in  other  service ;  was 
in  New  Orleans  shortly  after  its  capture  and  from 
there  proceeded  to  New  York  and  thence  to  Mis- 
souri, where  he  was  captured  m  the  spring  of  1864. 
He  was  soon  paroled  and  then  became  identified 
with  a  freighting  business  between  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  and  Denver,  Colo. 

In  1865  Mr.  Humber  came  across  the  plains  to 
Montana  with  about  500  head  of  cattle,  and  he  lo- 
cated and  settled  in  the  Deer  Lodge  valley,  about 
eight  miles  south  of  the  present  city  of  Deer 
Lodge.  He  also  established  a  freighting 
business  between  Fort  P)enton  and  Helena 
and  became  identified  with  mining  enterprises 
at  Butte.  He  thus  conducted  a  successful 
l)usiness  for  a  number  "of  years,  disposing 
of  his  interests  in  the  early  'seventies  and  re- 
turning to  the  east.  After  a  two-years  stay 
he  came  again  to  Montana,  and  has  since  made  his 
home  in  what  is  now  Powell  county.     In  politics 
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Mr.  Humber  has  ever  been  an  active  and  influ- 
ential worker  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  during 
his  residence  in  Montana  has  figured  conspicuous- 
ly in  public  affairs  and  shown  himself  a  capable 
and  faithful  official.  In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the 
Twelfth  territorial  legislature,  in  which  he  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  a  bill  for  the  establishing 
of  Silver  Bow  county,  and  through  the  ultimate 
adoption  of  this  amendment  the  present  line  be- 
tween that  county  and  Deer  Lodge  county  was 
established.  Mr.  Humber  was  also  accorded  the 
distinction  of  having  been  elected  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  First  legislature  after  the  admission 
of  Montana  to  statehood  for  the  assembly  of  1889- 
90,  but  owing  to  contests  no  regular  business  was 
transacted  at  that  session.  After  a  compromise 
was  effected  between  the  contending  parties  a  ses- 
sion was  held  in  1891,  in  which  Mr.  Humber  was 
an  active  worker.  He  was  elected  speaker  pro 
tern,  of  the  house,  and  from  the  illness  of  the  regu- 
lar incumbent  he  continued  to  serve  in  the  chair 
of  speaker  until  the  close  of  the  session,  proving  a 
tactful,  discriminating-  and  popular  presiding  of- 
ficer. 

The  legislative  career  of  Mr.  Humber  was  far- 
ther extended,  for  in  1900  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent Deer  Lodge  county  in  the  Fifth  legislative 
assembly  of  the  state,  where  he  did  most  effective 
work  in  advocacy  of  the  l)ill  to  erect  the  new 
county  of  Powell  from  the  northern  part  of  Deer 
Lodge  county,  with  the  city  of  Deer  Lodge  as  its 
county-seat,  and  the  final  passing  of  the  bill,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1901,  was  in  large  measure  due  to  his  in- 
defatigable and  well  directed  efforts.  In  1883  Mr. 
Humber  was  elected  county  treasurer  of  Deer 
Lodge  county,  giving  so  excellent  an  adminis- 
tration that  he  was  held  to  be  the  normal  can- 
didate for  the  office  at  the  next  election  in  1885, 
when  he  was  chosen  as  his  own  successor  and 
thus  served  two  terms.  Upon  the  organization 
of  Powell  county,  as  an  incidental  provision  of  the 
legislative  enactment  creating  the  county,  he  was 
appointed  its  treasurer,  and  is  now  incumbent  of 
the  office.  He  is  rendering  valuable  aid  in  shap- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  new  county  and  in  establish- 
ing its  finances  upon  a  substantial  and  conserva- 
tive basis.  He  still  retains  ranching  interests  in 
this  section,  and  also  has  an  attractive  home 
in  the  city  of  Deer  Lodge.  On  January  29,  1865, 
Mr.  Humber  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary 
E.  Williams,  who  was  born  in  Madison  county, 
Ky.,  the  daughter  of  John  A.  and  Lydia  E.  (Hart) 


Williams,  both  of  whom  were  native  Kentuckians. 
Mrs.  Williams,  who  is  a  niece  of  ex-Gov.  Shelby,  of 
Kentucky,  now  makes  her  home  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Humber,  her  husband  having  died  in  his  na- 
tive state.  Nine  children  comprise  the  family  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humber,  'Irvine  (deceased),  Mary 
B.,  Martha  G.,  Robert  Hart,  Lydia  (deceased), 
Jessie,  Lillian,  Newmeris  (deceased)  and  Roland  R. 


ALEXANDER  HUNDLEY.— After  arduous 
service  in  the  Civil  war  and  occasional  scraps 
with  the  Indians,  and  after  much  toil  and  hardship 
and  numerous  disappointments,  Alexander  Hund- 
ley, one  of  the  progressive  and  prominent  ranch- 
men of  Carbon  county,  has  secured  a  comfort- 
able relief  from  the  cares  and  apprehensions  of 
life,  and  is  safely  fixed  in  the  regard  and  esteem 
of  his  fellow  men.  He  was  born  in  Hawkins 
county,  Tenn.,  May  27,  1838,  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  F.  (Phelps)  Hundley,  the  former  a 
native  of  Tennessee  and  the  latter  of  Virginia. 
His  grandparents  were  Jordan  and  Betsey  (Brown) 
Hundley,  both  of  Irish  ancestry.  The  Browns 
emigrated  from  the  north  of  Ireland  in  Colonial 
days,  and  several  members  of  the  family  distin- 
guished themselves  on  the  Colonial  side  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution.  An  uncle  of  our  subject, 
John  Phelps,  was  conspicuous  for  gallantry  in  the 
Mexican  war.  In  1847  Mr.  Hundley's  father  re- 
moved to  Iowa,  where  he  remained  until  1858, 
then  transferred  his  residence  to  Missouri,  locating 
in  Vernon  county,  and  making  that  his  home  until 
1865.  Subsequently  he  went  into  Barry  county, 
and  there  engaged  in  stockraising  and  farming 
until  his  death. 

Alexander  Hundley  passed  his  school  days  in 
Iowa,  and  removed  with  his  parents  to  Missouri, 
remaining  at  home  until  i860,  when  he  started 
in  business  for  himself.  On  June  8,  1861,  he  en- 
listed in  Company  F,  Second  Missouri  Volunteer 
Infantry,  under  Col.  Clinton  Hunter,  and  was  in 
the  thick  of  the  fights  at  Dugg's  Springs,  Wil- 
son's creek  and  Prairie  Grove,  besides  a  large 
number  of  skirmishes.  At  Wilson's  creek  a  pass- 
ing bullet  burned  his  face,  another  scorched  his 
left  shoulder,  and  still  another  plowed  a  furrow 
through  his  scalp.  This  was  his  nearest  approach 
to  being  seriously  wounded  in  thfe  war.  But  he 
was  twice  taken  prisoner — was  exchanged  after  the 
first   capture  and  escaped  after  the   second.     He 
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was  then  taken  home  on  account  of  illness,  but  re- 
mained only  a  short  time.  On  May  14,  1865,  he 
started  for  Montana  by  a  wagon  train  from 
Atchison,  Kan.,  and  arrived  at  Bear  gulch  without 
incident  worthy  of  note.  There  he  engaged  in 
mining  for  a  time,  and  later  at  Lincoln  gulch, 
where  he  remained  until  1871,  then  located  in 
Madison  valley,  where  he  worked  for  two  years. 
From  there  he  removed  to  the  Yellowstone  and 
engaged  in  hunting  and  trapping  for  a  time  owing 
to  poor  health  resulting  from  exposure  and  priva- 
tion during  the  war  which  incapacitated  him  for 
hard  labor.  He  relieved  the  monotony  of  this 
life  by  an  occasional  scrap  with  the  Indians.  In 
1877  he  located  two  miles  above  Columbus  on  the 
Yellowstone,  and  engaged  in  cattleraising  for  some 
years,  and  then  sheep,  continuing  this  business 
until  the  panic  of  1893,  during  which  he  lost  most 
of  his  property  and  stock,  but  managed  to  save 
sufficient  to  start  again  on  Rocky  Fork  creek, 
locating  first  at  Red  Lodge  and  after  a  year  or  two 
selling  out  and  purchasing  his  present  place  three 
miles  and  a  half  up  stream  from  Carbonado  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  old  Fort  F.  C. 
Smith  crossing  on  Rock  creek.  All  the  land  of 
this  ranch  is  practically  under  irrigation  and  in 
a  high  state  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  well  located, 
well  sheltered  and  well  improved  property,  and 
worthy  of  the  pride  which  Mr.  Hundley  justly  has 
in  it. 


PDWARD  L.  BONNER.— The  sudden  death  of 
1>  Hon.  Edward  L.  Bonner,  which  occurred  at  the 
city  of  Missoula,  where  he  resided,  on  the  morning 
of  the  loth  day  of  July,  1902,  was  a  shock  to  all 
tile  people  of  the  state  of  Montana. 

Few  men  in  the  state  were  better  known,  and 
none  were  respected  more  highly.  Coming  to  Mon- 
tana when  a  young  man,  and  when  the  territory 
was  practically  a  wilderness,  he  has  done  much  to 
develop  its  resources,  and  to  build  up  great  in- 
ilustries  which  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  Always  an  or- 
ganizer and  a  planter  of  great  enterprises,  his  fore- 
sight and  judgment  of  men  were  such  that  he 
was  enabled  to  surround  himself  with  those  who 
would  carry  to  successful  completion  the  vast 
schemes  which  his  brain  had  conceived.  His  was 
a  busy  life,  filled  with  adventure,  adorned  by 
achievements  far  beyond  the  fortune  of  most  men. 
and  crowned  bv  a  success  as  deserved  as  it  was 


splendid  and  exceptional.  He  was  a  progressive 
man,  enterprising,  intrepid,  undaunted,  quick  to 
conceive  and  swift  to  execute. 

All  his  life  he  was  an  ar^ijonaut,  a  pioneer,  break- 
ing the  way  for  others  more  timid  than  himself. 
This  was  true  of  him  in  mercantile  pursuits,  as 
well  as  in  the  great  lumber  and  railroad  enterprises 
to  which  he  turned  his  attention.  Essentially,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Bonner  was  a  great  merchant.  He 
founded  the  mercantile  establishments  of  Bonner 
&  Welsh,  E.  L.  Bonner  &  Co.,  at  Deer  Lodge, 
Mont.,  now  the  E.  L.  Bonner  Company,  incorpor- 
ated, which  is  still  doing  business  there  under  the 
latter  name ;  E.  L.  Bonner  &  Co.,  which  was  after- 
ward merged  into  the  Bonner  I^Iercantile  Com- 
pany, and  now  the  M.  J.  Connell  Company,  of 
Butte  City,  which  is  still  one  of  the  leading  com- 
mercial houses  of  that  place;  the  house  of  Eddy, 
Hammond  &  Co.,  of  Missoula,  which  later  was 
merged  into  the  Missoula  Mercantile  Company, 
which  has  been  for  many  years  the  largest  concern 
in  the  northwest  and  the  Montana  Improvement 
Company,  afterward  merged  into  the  Big  Black- 
foot  Milling  Company,  which  was  disposed  of  to 
the  Amalgamated  Copper  Company.  This  milling 
company  has  supplied  the  greater  portion  of  the 
mining  timbers  used  in  the  mines  of  Silver  Bow 
county. 

I\Ir.  Bonner  was  a  native  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  where  he  was  born  at  Orwell,  Oswego 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  the  i8th  day  of  August  in  the 
year  1834.  He  grew  to  manhood  in  that  state, 
receiving  only  a  common  school  education.  When 
a  boy,  he  accepted  a  clerical  position  in  the  original 
store  of  Lord  &  Taylor  in  New  York  city,  where 
he  remained  for  some  years,  and  had  charge  of  one 
of  the  departments.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  Taking  a  steamer  for  Panama,  he  arrived 
in  1857  at  the  Dalles,  Ore.,  leaving  there  he  went 
to  Walla  Walla,  where  he  made  his  home  until 
1867,  spending  his  summers  at  Bonner's  Ferry  on 
the  Kootenai.  At  this  time,  the  territory  of  Wash- 
ington included  both  Idaho  and  Montana.  Later 
he  came  to  Montana  soon  after  the  territory  had 
been  organized.  He  established  a  ferry  on  the 
Kootenai  river  in  Idaho  at  a  point  which  still  bears 
his  name,  known  as  Bonner's'  Ferry,  and  for  many 
years  no  man  has  been  better  known  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  During  those  days  there  were  few  gold 
stampedes  in  which  he  was  not  a  conspicuous  figure. 
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but  always  in  a  commercial  way.  He  was  a  man 
of  boundless  energy,  and  he  bore  a  large  part  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  commonwealth. 

In  later  life,  he  turned  his  attention  to  railroad 
building,  and  in  association  with  others  he  built 
considerable  portions  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road in  Montana,  including  the  Bitter  Root  branch 
from  Missoula  to  Hamilton,  the  branch  from  Drum- 
mond  to  Philipsburg,  and  the  Rimini  and  Red 
Lodge  branches.  In  the  year  1893,  when  receivers 
were  appointed  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
Mr.  Bonner  was  one  of  those  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  property  of  the 
company  in  Montana. 

Mr.  Bonner  was  a  man  of  large  wealth.  He 
had  made  his  fortune  in  Montana,  and  had  invested 
it  here.  The  enterprises  which  he  originated  and 
in  which  his  estate  is  still  an  owner,  employ  large 
numbers  of  men,  distribute  each  month  many  thous- 
ands of  dollars  in  wages,  and  have  contributed  In 
the  largest  measure  to  the  prosperity  and  well  being 
of  Montana.  He  loved  this  state  and  made  it  his 
permanent  home.  Although  somewhat  withdrawn 
from  active  business  during  recent  years,  owing  lo 
failing  health,  and  spending  his  winters  mostly  in 
New  York  city  and  in  travel,  he  still  retained  his 
interests  here,  and  each  summer  found  him  enjoying 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  beautiful  home  which 
he  maintained  in  the  city  of  Missoula.  This  hand- 
some city,  the  metropolis  of  western  Montana,  and 
beyond  question  the  most  beautiful  city  of  the 
entire  state,  owes  its  growth  and  present  prosperity 
largely  to  business  concerns  which  he  founded,  and 
business  blocks  built  by  his  enterprise  and  public 
spirit.  He  has  seen  it  grow  from  a  straggling  vil- 
lage to  its  present  proportions,  and  has  ever  taken 
peculiar  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  city  of  his  resi- 
dence. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  Mr. 
fjonner  was  his  unerring  judgment  of  men.  He 
seldom  made  a  mistake  in  that  respect.  He  seemed 
to  read  men  by  a  sort  of  intuition,  and  having  once 
associated  himself  with  them  in  business,  he  gave 
to  them  the  most  unbounded  confidence  and  the 
most  loyal  support.  It  may  be  said  of  him  that 
he  never,  under  any  possible  circumstances,  de- 
serted a  friend.  The  almost  unparalleled  successes 
of  all  his  business  ventures,  whether  at  Deer  Lodge, 
Butte  City,  Bonner,  or  Missoula,  where  he  left  the 
details  of  management  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  his  associates,  attest  the  unfailing  shrewdness 
and  accuracy  of  his  judgment.     This  characteristic 


of  his  mind  was  a  rare  gift.  In  this  respect  he 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Andrew  Carnegie, 
and  had  the  circumstances  of  his  life  left  him  at 
the  east  to  work  out  his  ambition  there  it  is  not 
improbable  that  his  strong  and  organizing  mind, 
combined  with  his  extraordinary  judgment  of  men, 
might  have  resulted  in  a  much  larger  measure  of 
success  than  that  which  he  achieved  amid  his 
western  environment.  In  every  respect  Mr.  Bonner 
was  a  remarkable  man.  Quiet  and  modest,  even 
gentle  in  his  manner  and  habits  of  speech,  there 
was  a  reserve  power,  a  force  and  strength  of  char- 
acter which  made  itself  felt  by  all  who  came  in 
contact  with  him.  He  was  a  strong  man,  a  man 
who  planned  large  enterprises,  and  left  the  details 
to  be  worked  out  and  carried  into  execution  by 
other  men.  His  was  the  inception.  He  was  the  archi- 
tect. In  his  brain  the  magnificent  structure  took 
form.  His  name  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  but 
long  years  after  he  has  gone  the  enterprises  which 
owe  their  origin  to  his  thought  will  continue  to 
benefit  mankind.  Hundreds  of  men  today  owe  their 
fortunes  to  his  great  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 

Politically,  he  was  in  recent  years  a  member  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  was  active  and  foremost 
in  the  advocacy  of  every  legitimate  measure  for  the 
promotion  of  the  principles  of  that  party,  believing 
that  they  were  for  the  best  interests  of  his  coun- 
try and  his  state.  He  was,  however,  tolerant  of 
others,  and  some  of  his  warmest  personal  friends 
were  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  He 
was  never  an  office  seeker,  desiring  nothing  for 
himself.  While  his  name  was  often  mentioned  as 
a  candidate  for  governor  of  the  state,  and  for 
United  States  senator,  either  of  which  positions  he 
would  have  filled  with  honor,  he  always  declined 
political  preferment,  finding  his  pleasure  in  placing 
others  in  positions  of  public  trust  rather  than  in 
serving  himself.  But  for  many  years  he  had  been 
deeply  interested  in  national  politics,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  the  member  of  the  Republi- 
can national  committee  from  Montana. 

Fraternally,  Mr.  Bonner  was  a  member  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  to  which 
he  was  much  attached,  and  he  was  buried  under  the 
auspices  of  Missoula  (Hell.gatel  Lodge  No.  383. 
The  cardinal  principles  of  that  order,  "Charity, 
Justice,  Brotherly  Love  and  Fidelity,"  he  often 
mentioned  as  the  highest  influences,  according  to 
his  view,  that  could  govern  the  life  of  the  individual. 

On  the  27th  day  of  January,  in  the  year  1865. 
at  the  city  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  Mr.  Bonner  was 
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united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Carrie  S.  Kenyon, 
daughter  of  ]\Ir.  Derrick  S.  Kenyon,  one  of  the 
prominent  residents  of  that  city.  Their  home  life 
has  been  ahnost  an  ideal  one.  To  their  union  have 
been  born  five  children,  two  having  died  in  infancy, 
Charles,  who  passed  away  at  Dubuque,  state  of 
Iowa,  on  the  28th  day  of  March,  1902,  aged  thirty- 
four  years.  The  two  daughters.  Miss  Lenita  J- 
and  Miss  Bessie  A.,  are  residing  at  home  with  their 
mother  in  the  family  mansion  at  the  city  of  Mis- 
soula. Mr.  Bonner  was  a  kindly  and  affectionate 
man,  home-loving  in  his  tastes,  and  was  devoted  to 
his  family.  On  all  his  travels,  which  during  recent 
years  have  been  very  extensive,  he  was  invariably 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughters.  He  was 
very  hospitable  in  his  disposition,  and  nothing  af- 
forded him  more  pleasure  than  to  gather  his  friends 
and  the  members  of  his  family  about  him  in  his  pala- 
tial home  and  dispense  the  generous  and  gracious 
cheer  for  which  he  was  noted. 

Mr.  Bonner  was  a  liberal  man,  as  broad  in  his 
sympathies  as  in  his  business  plans  and  views  of 
life.  No  cause  that  was  worthy,  no  individual  who 
was  deserving,  ever  went  away  with  empty  hand. 
He  gave  and  said  nothing.  No  one  ever  heard 
any  mention  of  his  many  benefactions.  He  thought 
nothing  of  it;  it  was  merely  the  generous  expres- 
sion of  his  kindly  nature.  Thousands  whom  he 
helped  by  the  generous  use  of  money,  and  thous- 
ands more  whose  lives  he  cheered  by  helpful  word 
or  friendly  pressure  of  the  hand,  mourn  his  death 
as  a  personal  loss.  Out  of  his  abundance  he  gave 
to  those  in  need.  Out  of  his  wealth  of  heart  and 
gracious  charity  he  gave  to  every  soul  that 
hungered  and  despaired.  His  was  a  useful  life, 
filled  with  good  deeds.  To  many  a  man  when  hope 
was  failing  came  his  word  of  helpfulness.  To 
many  a  man  he  has  gone  unsolicitated  and  made  the 
offer  of  financial  assistance  to  bridge  over  the  tide 
of  misfortune,  and  many  of  these  people  are  now 
living  to  mourn  his  loss. 

Such  a  man  was  Edward  L.  Bonner.  His  name 
will  live  in  the  affectionate  memory  of  thousands 
whom  he  knew  and  helped  in  life,  and  it  will  be 
honored  by  all  the  people  of  the  state  of  Montana. 


r  ILAS  S.  HUr-  'LEY.— In  an  editorial  a  lead- 
V  '  ing  daily  of  the  state  capital  referred  to  the 
death  of  Silas  S.  Huntley  as  a  "public  loss."  Mr. 
Huntley  had  to  do  with  affairs  of  great  scope  and 


importance,  and  his  life  has  a  value  in  its  every 
transition.  The  Montana  Daily  Record  of  Sep- 
tember 12,  1901,  said:  "In  the  death  of  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley one  of  the  picturesque  types  of  the  Montana 
pioneer  has  been  removed.  His  genius  for  the 
promotion  and  successful  management  of  great 
western  enterprises  was  recognized  throughout 
the  broad  west  years  before  the  iron  horse  entered 
as  a  factor  in  the  vast  transportation  business  of 
the  Pacific  coast."  When  we  state  that  Mr.  Hunt- 
ley and  his  associates  established  and  controlled 
every  original  stage  line  in  Montana,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  his 
business  operations;  but,  above  all  this  was  the 
personality  of  the  man,  who  "stood  four-square  to 
every  wind  that  blows,"  and  won  the  abiding 
friendship  and  regard  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  by  the  integrity  and  loyalty  of  his  char- 
acter, by  his  sympathetic  and  genial  nature  and  by 
his  inflexible  honesty.  He  was  a  distinct  man,  a 
true  man,  and  none  is  more  worthy  of  a  tribute 
of  honor.  Such  lives  as  his  offer  both  lesson  and 
incentive. 

Silas  S.  Huntley  was  born  in  Ellicottville,  Cat- 
taraugus county,  N.  Y.,  May  2,  1831,  the  son  of 
Daniel  Huntley,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York 
and  married  a  Miss  Hawkins,  of  New  England. 
Both  represented  old  families  of  the  early  epoch 
in  our  national  history.  Daniel  Huntley  occupied 
a  high  position  in  the  community,  owned  much 
real  estate,  and  in  his  church,  the  Episcopal,  held 
the  office  of  senior  warden.  His  wife  was,  how- 
ever, a  Presbyterian.  This  worthy  couple  lived 
useful  lives  and  both  died  at  their  New  York  home. 
Their  son  Silas  was  a  student  at  Springville 
Academy  when  the  dark  cloud  of  civil  war  rose 
from  the  national  horizon.  Ever  responsive  to 
the  call  of  duty,  the  young  man  abandoned  his 
studies  to  participate  in  the  greatest  internecine 
strife  in  history,  enlisting  in  the  Thirty-seventh 
New  York  Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  rapidly 
promoted,  served  on  the  staffs  of  Gens.  Berry  and 
Kearney,  and  was  with  each  of  these  officers  when 
he  was  killed.  He  was  in  service  in  the  first  and 
second  battles  of  Bull  Run,  the  conflict  at  Will- 
iamsburg, the  sanguinary  Seven  Days'  fight,  and 
other  early  battles  of  the  contest.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  mustered  out  of  service,  a  valiant 
and  loyal  veteran,  and  returned  to  New  York. 

In  1867  Mr.  Huntley  came  up  the  Missouri 
river  to  Montana,  and  here  his  initiative  and 
progressive  spirit  was  soon  in  evidence.     He  or- 
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ganized  the  stage  lines  between  Helena  and  Fort 
Benton,  from  Helena  to  Diamond  City,  Lincoln, 
Virginia  City  and  Bannack,  also  from  Helena  to 
Fort  Abercrombie,  and  those  between  Missoula 
and  Walla  Walla,  Wash. ;  Virginia  City  to  Bozeman, 
and  from  Bozeman  and  Helena  to  Tongue  river. 
He  and  his  cousin,  Charles  C.  Huntley,  and  Brad- 
ley Barlow,  then  president  of  the  Vermont  Central 
Railroad,  controlled  all  stage  lines  in  Montana 
save  that  from  Helena  to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  held 
all  mail  contracts  over  the  great  stage  lines  of  the 
west,  the  longest  being  between  St.  Louis  and 
Walla  Walla  via  Boise,  Idaho.  The  stage  line  be- 
tween Missoula  and  Walla  Walla  was  sublet  to 
Senator  W.  A.  Clark,  and  th-ough  its  successful 
operation  was  created  the  nucleus  of  his  immense 
fortune.  The  most  important  line  m  both  pas- 
senger and  freight  business  was  the  old  Shasta 
stage  line,  which  handled  all  travel  between  Ore- 
gon and  California.  These  partners  originated 
every  stage  line  in  Montana  and  controlled  an  im- 
mense business  until  the  expiration  of  their  mail 
contracts,  when  occurred  the  failure  of  Mr.  Bar- 
low, entailing  great  financial  loss  to  the  Messrs. 
Huntley.  They  were  then  making  arrangements 
with  the  Emperor  of  ]^>razil  to  operate  stage  lines 
in  that  South  American  empire,  liut  abandoned 
this  project  after  their  losses. 

Mr.  Huntley  retired  from  the  stage  business  in 
1878,  and  in  company  with  P.  B.  Clark,  now  of 
Helena,  engaged  in  raising  standard-bred  horses 
near  Toston,  Meagher  county.  The  Huntk'\-  and 
Clark  ranch  soon  became  famous  tor  its  fine  grade 
of  horses,  and  a  number  of  them  soon  made  con- 
spicuous records  on  the  turf  in  the  east.  When 
the  depreciation  of  the  horse  market  came,  Mr. 
Huntley  directed  his  great  energies  and  execnlive 
abilities  into  other  channels  of  enterprise,  though 
he  still  retained  his  ranch  property.  In  1891  he 
became  the  organizer  and  manager  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  Transportation  Company,  which  he 
conducted  until  his  death.  He  advanced  this  en- 
terprise to  the  important  position  it  now  holds, 
that  of  providing  transportation  and  other  accom- 
modations for  the  greater  portion  of  the  tourist 
business  in  this  spendid  "Wonderland."  Early  in 
1901  this  company  acquired  from  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  all  its  hotels  in  the  park  and  con- 
ducted them  in  connection  with  the  transportation 
business. 

In  politics  Mr.  Huntley  was  from  the  first  a  Re- 
publican, deeply  attached  to  the  principles  of  his 


party,  and  believing  in  the  beneficence  of  their  ap- 
plication in  the  government  of  his  country.  He 
was  a  faithful  follower  of  President  McKinley, 
with  whom  his  personal  relations  were  intimate 
and  tender,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  violent 
death  of  the  President  profoundly  affected  Mr. 
Huntley,  it  being  to  him  a  keen  personal  bereave- 
ment. He  was  also  warmly  interested  in  his  sol- 
dier comrades,  being  a  zealous  member  of  Wads- 
worth  Post  No.  2,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Helena,  and  also  of 
the  Loyal  Legion.  Some  twenty  years  before  his 
death  Mr.  Huntley  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Anna  Dean,  who  was  born  in  Madison,  Wis.,  a 
daughter  of  Simeon  and  Ellen  (Watson)  Dean. 
Simeon  Dean  belonged  to  the  prominent  Dean 
family  of  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  himself 
born.  Ellen  Watson  Dean  was  a  native  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  eminent  ancestors  of  both 
came  from  England. 

Mr.  Huntley's  executive  ability  was  almost  phe- 
nomenal, and  his  name  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  Montana  history  from  early  pioneer  days  un- 
til death  placed  its  seal  upon  his  brow.  He  was 
well  known  and  honored  by  many  eminent  public 
men  of  the  nation,  had  a  wide  acquaintance  in  the 
national  capital  and  counted  among  his  intimate 
friends  such  men  as  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Murat 
Halstead.  His  last  illness  was  of  brief  duration, 
and  his  life  ended  at  his  cottage,  at  Mammoth  Hot 
Springs,  in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  on 
September  ir,  1901,  from  whence  his  remains  were' 
brought  to  Helena  for  interment.  His  death 
came  as  a  personal  bereavement  to  his  hosts  of 
old-time  friends  in  Montana  who  deeply  appreci- 
ated his  noble  and  useful  life.  He  had  to  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  quality  of  making  steadfast  friends, 
and  the  memory  of  his  life  rests  as  a  benediction 
(111  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him. 


JUDSON  WARD  HUSE.— At  the  opening  of 
the  twentieth  century  we  find,  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  the  young  man  is  a  dominating  factor  in  all 
fields  of  human  activity.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of 
America,  where  cognizance  is  taken  of  ability  and 
no  depreciation  is  made  on  the  score  of  youth. 
Given  a  province  in  which  to  manifest  his  power, 
the  voung  man  has  not  failed,  and  his  influence  is 
a  most  potent  one.  Recognized  as  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative young  business  men  of  Fort  Benton, 
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Mr.  Huse  is  prominently  concerned  in  industrial 
undertakings  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
natural  and  acquired  resources  of  the  vigorous 
young  state  of  Montana.  Through  his  own  efforts 
he  has  advanced  step  by  step,  and  has  not  flagged 
in  energy.  Such  men  lend  vitality  and  strength  to 
the  state,  and  upon  them  her  future  in  large  meas- 
ure depends.  Mr.  Huse  is  primarily  the  general 
manager  of  the  local  interests  at  Fort  Benton  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  T.  C.  Power  &  Brother, 
whose  operations  rank  among  the  most  important 
business  concerns  in  this  section  of  the  Union, 
their  operations  including  mercantile,  banking, 
stockgrowing  and  other  industries,  with  headquar- 
ters maintained  in  various  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Huse  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  having  been 
born  in  the  beautiful  little  river  city  of  St.  Clair, 
October  lo,  1869,  the  son  of  Charles  B.  and  Helen 
Huse,  the  latter  being  the  daughter  of  Judson 
Woodbury,  who  was  born  in  Illinois.  Charles  B. 
Huse  was  born  in  New  Hampshire,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  Michigan,  locating  in  St.  Clair.  He  was 
for  many  years  a  sailor  on  the  great  lakes,  and  was 
well  known  in  maritime  circles.  Our  subject  re- 
ceived his  educational  training  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  April  i,  1886,  went  to  the  lumbering 
town  of  Oscoda,  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  Au 
Sable  river,  in  Iosco  county,  Mich.,  where  he  en- 
tered the  employ  of  Pack,  Woods  &  Co.  as  a 
porter,  one  of  the  most  extensive  lumbering  firms 
in  the  state,  with  whom  he  remained  until  July  i, 
1890,  having  advanced  through  faithful  and  capa- 
ble service  to  the  position  of  bookkeeper.  He  then 
accepted  a  position  as  bookkeeper  and  salesman  in 
the  great  wholesale  grocery  establishment  of 
Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  where  he  re- 
mained until  April  i,  1892,  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  entered  the  employ  of  T.  C.  Power  & 
Brother  as  bookkeeper  in  their  office  at  Lewis- 
town.  On  January  i,  1893,  Mr.  Huse  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  firm's  main  offices  at  Fort  Benton, 
in  the  capacity  of  bookkeeper,  and  in  May,  1898, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  responsible  position  of 
manager,  in  which  capacity  he  is  still  retained.  He 
is  also  personally  engaged  in  sheep  and  cattle 
raising,  is  a  stockholder  of  the  Benton  Sheep 
Company,  one  of  the  most  extensive  establish- 
ments in  the  state,  and  of  which  he  is  secretary 
and  treasurer.  His  executive  ability  is  pro- 
nounced, and  his  capacity  for  the  handling  of  man- 


ifold details  and  the  management  of  large  interests 
has  been  put  to  practical  test  and  never  found 
wanting,  which  assures  still  farther  progress  in  le- 
gitimate industrial  activities. 

In  politics  Mr.  Huse  gives  support  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Republican  party,  in  whose  ranks  he 
has  been  an  active  worker  since  coming  to  Mon- 
tana. He  was  called  upon  to  serve  as  secretary 
of  the  Republican  state  convention  in  the  fall  of 
1900,  and  discharged  his  duties  with  characteristic 
ability  and  efficiency.  He  is  always  ready  to  lend 
his  influence  and  aid  to  any  enterprise  or  project 
tending  to  conserve  the  interests  of  his  town  and 
state,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  in  local 
business  circles.  Fraternally  he  holds  member- 
ship in  Helena  Lodge  No.  193,  B.  O.  P.  E.,  and  in 
Benton  Lodge  No.  25,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.  On  Sep- 
tember II,  1895,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Huse  to  Miss  Fay  Aline  Turner,  daughter  of 
the  late  Dr.  N.  E.  Turner,  one  of  the  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  fraternity  in  the  state.  Of  this 
union  one  child  has  been  born,  Irene  F.,  a  win- 
some lassie,  whose  hfe  began  on  March  29,  1897. 
Mr.  Huse  was  reared  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  at  the  services  of  which  he  is  a  regular 
attendant,  though  not  a  communicant.  He  and 
his  wife  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  social 
circles  of  Fort  Benton,  and  their  pleasant  home  is 
a  center  of  refined  hospitality. 


GEORGE  E.  HUY.— Born  and  reared  in  the 
great  Empire  state,  spending  a  few  years  in 
her  imperial  city,  removing  to  the  west  in  his 
young  manhood  and  stopping  for  a  period  in  Min- 
nesota, sawing  lumber  on  the  site  of  Minneapolis 
for  homes  wherein  to  house  the  growing  popula- 
tion, rafting  the  logs  for  his  business  down  the 
river  himself,  serving  the  people  of  the  county  in 
a  civil  capacity  and  aiding  in  developing  their  ma- 
terial interests  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, then  moving  westward  with  the  tide  of  emi- 
gration, which  in  this  country  never  stops,  and 
finding  at  last  a  permanent  home  at  Great  Falls, 
George  E.  Huy  has  seen  many  phases  of  American 
life,  and  profited  by  the  lessons  of  his  extensive 
and  varied  experience.  He  was  born  in  Steuben 
county,  N.  Y.,  on  December  19,  1819,  the  son  of 
John  and  Susan  (Minier)  Huy,  both  Pennsyl- 
vanians,  who  were  taken  to  New  York  by  their 
parents   in   early  life.     The   paternal   grandfather, 
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Abram  Huy,  was  a  rich  landholder  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, owning  the  ground  on  which  stands  the  cit\ 
of  Harrisburg.  The  father  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  of  Steuben  county,  where  both  he  and  his 
wife  passed  their  lives.  He  was  killed  by  a  rail- 
road train. 

Mr.  Huy  was  reared  in  New  York  and  educated 
in  its  primitive  country  schools.  After  passing 
his  youth  and  some  years  of  his  manhood  on  a 
farm,  he  was  in  business  for  two  years  in  New 
York  city.  In  185 1  he  determined  to  come  west, 
and  left  at  once  for  Minnesota.  He  went  first  to 
the  Winnebago  Indian  agency  at  Long  Prairie, 
Minn.,  where  he  was  employed  by  A.  M.  Fridley, 
the  agent,  with  whom  he  remained  one  year  and 
then  returned  to  New  York.  The  following  year 
he  came  again  to  Minnesota,  and  to  the  site  of  Min- 
neapolis, and  engaged  in  rafting  logs  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  manufacturing  them  into  lumber.  This 
he  continued  very  profitably  for  two  years,  and  made 
himself  so  strong  in  the  community  that  he  was 
elected  register  of  deeds  for  the  county,  and  held 
the  office  for  four  years.  He  then  became  part 
owner  in  the  Minneapolis  Mill  Company,  which 
built  the  river  dam  in  1857,  and  was  occupied  with 
its  affairs  until  the  Civil  war.  In  1865  he  engaged 
with  others  in  building  and  running  the  large  stone 
planing  mill  still  in  operation  at  Minneapolis,  and 
later  built  the  Dakota  flouring  mill,  which  he 
operated  for  a  number  of  years,  residing  in  Min- 
neapoHs  until  1879,  when  he  went  to  the  Black 
Hills  and  operated  a  stamp  mill  at  Central  City, 
selling  his  interest  after  a  few  years'  successful 
operation. 

Mr.  Huy  first  appeared  as  a  resident  of  Montana 
in  1884,  when  he  located  at  Great  Falls,  taking  up 
a  claim  which  is  now  within  the  city  Hmits  and 
which  he  has  platted  as  Huy's  addition.  He  is 
one  of  the  fortunate  men  in  America  who  expected 
to  quietly  enjoy  a  rural  home  and  soon  found  an 
unexpected  city  growing  up  around  them. 

Mr.  Huy  was  early  married  to  Miss  Mary  E. 
Ticknor,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  They  had  one 
daughter,  who  is  now  the  mother  of  a  prosperous 
family  at  Deadwood,  S.  D.  Mrs.  Huy  died  after 
a  few  years  of  wedded  life  and  in  1858  he  married 
with  Miss  Coralene  Taylor,  a  native  of  Painesville, 
Ohio.  '  They  have  five  sons,  all  now  in  profitable 
vocations,  and  showing  that  they  have  inherited 
the  admirable  business  traits  of  their  sire.  George 
T.  is  the  general  western  freight  agent  of  the  Wis- 
consin   Central    Railroad ;   Frank   is   mining   near 


Lewistown,  Mont. ;  Albert,  one  of  twin  sons,  and 
Douglas  are  in  Mexico,  the  former  growing  coffee 
and  the  latter  railroading ;  Arthur,  the  other  twin, 
is  manager  of  the  Electric  Vehicle  Company,  of 
New  York,  Hartford  and  Elizabethport.  Mr. 
Huy  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  Democratic  party, 
and  as  a  representative  of  that  party  he  was  the 
first  poHce  justice  of  Great  Falls,  administering  the 
duties  of  the  office  in  a  highly  creditable  manner. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  for 
many  years.  He  was  also  a  charter  member  of 
the  Corning  (N.  Y.)  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows.  Mr. 
Huy  has  outlived  the  allotted  existence  of  man 
and  is  still  robust  and  vigorous.  His  life  has  been 
a  busy  and  productive  one.  He  has  used  his  time 
in  useful  labor,  and  has  won  for  himself  a  warm 
place  in  j;he  affectionate  veneration  of  the  people. 
One  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  city  which  he  helped 
to  found,  he  can  look  back  over  his  long  connec- 
tion with  it  with  pleasure  unmarred  by  the  recol- 
lection of  any  interest  neglected,  any  duty  slighted 
or  any  wrong  done  consciously  to  any  person. 


pHARLES  C.  HUYCK.— The  magnitude  of  the 
Vy  sheep  industry  in  Montana  is  little  appreciated 
or  understood  by  the  average  residents  of  eastern 
states,  and  the  extent  of  the  various  enterprises  in 
this  line  would  prove  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
those  who  look  upon  Montana  as  a  practically  bar- 
ren waste  of  land.  Among  the  representative  men 
identified  with  this  important  industry  in  Carbon 
county  is  Mr.  Huyck,  one  of  the  progressive  and 
successful  young  business  men  of  this  section  of 
the  state. 

Mr.  Huyck  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Iowa,  hav- 
ing been  born  in  West  Union,  Fayette  county,  on 
March  5,  1863,  the  son  of  William  and  Nancy 
(McMasters)  Huyck,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  Bradford  county.  Pa.,  and  the  latter  in 
Rellefonte,  Center  county.  The  Huyck  family  has 
long  been  settled  in  the  old  Keystone  state,  and 
there  was  born  Isaac  Huyck,  the  grandfather  of 
our  subject,  the  original  ancestors  in  America  hav- 
ing emigrated  from  Germany,  and  were  sterling 
representatives  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  stock. 
After  his  marriage  William  Huyck  removed  to 
Iowa,  locating  in  West  Union,  where  he  devoted 
his  early  years  to  the  vocation  of  a  carpenter  and 
builder,  and  where  he  is  still  living,  having  at- 
tained the  venerable  age  of  seventy-five  years,  re- 
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tainiiig  much  of  his  phj'sical  and  mental  vigor. 
His  cherished  and  devoted  wife  is  still  living. 
The)'  became  the  parents  of  two  children :  Charles 
C,  the  subject  of  this  review,  and  Carrie  E.,  who  is 
married  and  resides  at  Red  Lodge.  Mont.  Charles 
C.  Huyck  secured  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
iniblic  schools  of  his  native  town  and  supplemented 
the  same  by  a  course  of  study  in  Slack's  Business 
College,  at  Decorah.  Iowa.  He  prepared  himself 
for  the  practical  duties  of  life  by  learning  the  trade 
of  carpenter  and  builder  under  the  elifective  direc- 
tion of  his  honored  father,  and  after  leaving  the 
business  college  he  devoted  his  attention  to  work 
in  this  line  for  a  few  months  and  then  accepted  the 
position  of  assistant  Ijookkeeper-  of  the  Fayette 
County  National  Bank,  at  West  Union,  where  he 
remained  two  and  one-half  years.  He  tljen  went 
to  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  was  employed  in  a  sash 
and  door  factory  about  four  months,  but  securing 
a  position  with  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  in  the  construction  of  bridges  on  its  line, 
he  came  to  Montana  and  began  work  on  the  Rocky 
Fork  and  Cooke  City  division.  He  only  remained  a 
month,  however,  and  then  located  in  Red  Lodge. 
Carbon  county,  and  engaged  in  contracting  and 
building  for  a  jieriod  of  four  years,  erecting  many 
of  the  early  public  and  private  buildings  in  the 
town.  In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Huyck  had  taken  up 
a  tract  of  land  seventeen  miles  north  of  Red  Lodge, 
and  here  he  now  has  a  fine  ranch  property  of  about 
1 ,200  acres,  imjiroved  with  an  attractive  and  sub- 
stantial residence  and  other  excellent  buildings. 
Devoting  his  attention  to  the  raising  of  sheep,  he 
has  been  signally  prosperous,  averaging  about 
5,000  head.  His  ranch  is  one  of  the  finest  in  this 
locality,  and  his  progressive  methods  have  brought 
him  abundant  success.  He  has  an  immense  and 
well-equipped  shee]:)  l)arn,  with  a  large  dipping  vat, 
and  all  lambing  takes  place  within  this  structure, 
its  shelter  and  accommodations  advancing  this 
]x'riod  fully  a  month  earlier  than  when  the  stock  is 
exposed  to  the  elements.  Three  creeks  traverse 
the  ranch,  affording  exceptional  facilities  for  irriga- 
tion, so  that  a  large  portion  of  the  land  may  be 
made  very  productive  when  desired. 

In  politics  Mr.  Huyck  supports  the  Republican 
])arty ;  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the  Knights 
of  Pythias  and  the  Benevolent  Protective  Order  of 
Elks.  On  February  3,  1890,  Mr.  Huyck  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Estella  Tinkham,  who 
was  born  in  Chautautpta  county,  N.  Y.,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  F.  Tinkham,  now  engaged  in  the 


blacksmithing  business  in  Red  Lodge.  Our  sub- 
ject and  his  wife  are  the  parents  of  three  interesting 
children.  Mabel,  Ellsworth  and  Alarie,  all  of  whom 
are  attending  schciol. 


T  OHN  T.  INGRAM,  secretary  of  the  Gallatin 
J  County  Pioneers'  Society,  has  practically  made 
his  home  in  the  city  of  Bozeman  since  1864,  and  is 
well  and  favorably  known  as  one  of  Montana's 
earliest  pioneer  settlers.  In  reviewing  his  life  from 
boyhood  it  is  shown  that  his  early  dependence 
upon  his  own  exertions  and  a  strict  adherence  to 
honorable  methods  are  the  only  means  of  securing 
success  in  the  accumulation  of  worldly  goods 
and,  what  is  far  greater,  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  fellow-men.  He  was  born  in  the  picturesque 
old  sea-girt  county  of  Cornwall,  England,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1840,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Jane  (Uren) 
Ingram,  natives  of  the  same  county.  The  mining 
industry  in  County  Cornwall  is  known  the  world 
cjver  as  being  its  chief  line  of  enterprise,  and 
Thomas  Ingram,  like  the  average  youth  of  that 
section,  was  early  employed  in  the  mines,  and  was 
thus  engaged  until  he  immigrated  with  his  family 
to  the  I'nited  .States  in  1843.  Intending  to  follow 
the  vocation  to  which  he  had  been  reared  he  first 
located  in  the  mining  districts  of  Pennsylvania, 
establishing  his  home  in  the  village  of  Pottsville, 
where  he  was  for  a  short  time  employed  in  the 
mines ;  removed  thence  to  the  mining  district  in 
the  vicinity  of  Galena,  111.,  and  eventually  secured 
a  farm  in  \\'isconsin.  While  the  family  were  still 
in  Illinois  the  father  started  overland  with  ox 
teams  for  California,  by  the  way  of  Salt  Lake,  but 
died  en  route  on  Humboldt  river,  being  at  the  time 
in  the  prime  of  life,  aged  about  thirty-seven.  This 
was  during  the  memorable  gold  excitement  in 
1849.  Cpon  starting  for  the  west  Thomas  In- 
gram left  his  family  on  the  homestead  farm  in  Wis- 
consin, and  when  the  sad  news  of  his  father's  un- 
timely demise  was  received  in  the  little  home  our 
subject,  the  eldest  of  the  children,  lealized  that  he 
must  aid  in  the  support  of  his  mother  and  the 
other  children,  though  himself  but  a  mere  boy. 
The  only  education  he  then  secured  was  in  oc- 
casional attendance  at  the  primitive  district 
schools,  but  lie  .'issisted  his  mother  with  true  filial 
solicitude  until  the  time  of  her  death,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years,  and  was  performing  a 
man's  work  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  joined  a  party  of  his  neighbors  and 
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made  the  long  overland  trip  to  Colorado  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  mining.  Upon  arriving 
there  his  first  work  was  in  the  old  Gregory  mine, 
in  Blackhawk  county,  where  he  remained  until 
1862,  returning  home  early  in  that  year  and  re- 
maining until  May,  when  he  again  went  to  Colo- 
rado and  engaged  in  mining  until  .August.  He 
then  went  to  Virginia  City,  Nev.,  and  engaged  in 
mining-,  but  in  June,  1864,  started  for  the  new  min- 
ing camp  at  Alder  gulch,  Mont.,  the  present  site 
of  Virginia  City,  arriving  there  in  the  latter  part 
of  July.  While  a  youth  he  had  learned  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter,  and  after  locating  in  Montana,  he 
worked  in  this  line  and  also  at  mining  in  various 
sections  of  the  state,  though  his  home  was  practi- 
cally in  or  near  Bozeman  from  the  fall  of  1864. 
From  1866  to  1868,  inclusive,  he  gave  his  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  work  at  his  trade ;  but  min- 
mg  has  figured  as  his  chief  vocation  during  the 
long  years  of  his  residence  in  Montana.  After  his 
marriage  he  worked  as  a  carpenter  and  builder, 
and  constructed  his  present  residence  in  Bozeman. 
In  politics  Mr.  Ingram  is  a  Republican  and  an 
active  worker  in  its  cause.  His  first  presidential 
vote  was  cast  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  was  the 
candidate  of  his  party  for  county  assessor  at  the 
election  of  November,  1900,  but  owmg  to  the  dis- 
ruption of  the  party  in  the  state  on  the  question  of 
free  silver  he  met  defeat.  He  was  one  of  the  prime 
factors  in  effecting  the  organization  of  the  Gallatin 
County  Pioneer  Society,  and  was  elected  presi- 
ident  of  the  same  in  1897,  while  in  1899  he  was 
chosen  secretary,  an  office  he  still  holds.  He  has 
been  identified  with  the  Knights  of  Pythias  for 
sixteen  years  ;  is  a  member  of  the  grand  lodge  of 
the  order  in  Montana  and  of  the  Uniform  Rank. 
In  i860,  while  in  Colorado,  Mr.  Ingram  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Judge  Cornelius  Hedges,  one 
of  Montana's  most  distinguished  citizens  and  now 
a  resident  of  the  city  of  Helena.  The  friendship 
thus  formed  has  remained  inviolate  during  all  the 
intervening  years :  and  Mr.  Ingram  possesses  a 
document  which  he  ])rizes  very  highly,  the  same 
being  the  first  legal  instrument  drawn  Ijy  Judge 
Hedges  in  Montana — a  deed  to  a  mining  claim. 
On  July  4,  1882,  John  T.  Ingram  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Miss  Minerva  Wykel,  who  was  born 
in  Indiana,  the  daughter  of  Henr\-  and  Luvina 
Wykel,  who  removed  from  the  Hoosier  state  to 
Michigan,  becoming  early  settlers  of  the  latter 
commonwealth.  Our  subject  and  his  wife  liecame 
the  parents  of  two  children,  now  dead. 


WILLIAM  B.  JONES.— That  the  advantages 
of  personal  advancement  in  connection  with 
ihe  industrial  life  of  Montana  do  not  lack  for  ap- 
preciation is  shown  in  many  ways,  and  not  the 
least  pronounced  is  that  manifested  when  persons 
of  foreign  birth  come  to  the  state,  change  their 
line  of  occupation  entirely,  and  reach  a  measure 
of  success  which  cannot  he  other  than  gratifying. 
One  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Fergus  county,  Will- 
iam I'l.  Jones,  was  born  in  the  south  of  Wales,  on 
August  26,  1841.  His  parents,  Benjamin  and 
Anna  N.  Jones,  were  likewise  born  in  Wales, 
where  they  passed  their  lives,  the  father  being  a 
farmer,  while  both  he  and  his  wife  were  communi- 
cants of  the  church  of  England.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1848  and  Mrs.  Jones  is  still  Hving.  Of 
their  eight  children  Thomas  and  David  are  de- 
ceased, the  survivors  being  William  B.,  Richard, 
Jane,  Margaret,  Ann  and  Sarah,  none  living  in 
this  country  but  William  B. 

Mr.  Jones  remained  at  the  parental  home  until 
he  had  attained  the  age  of  twent>-  years,  and  was 
employed  in  coal  mining  until  lie  was  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  when  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
locating  first  at  Belleville,  111.,  where  he  was  a 
coal  miner  for  twelve  years.  He  then  made  a 
trip  through  Colorado,  worked  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver mines  in  various  localities  and  prospected  and 
mined  for  himself.  In  1879  he  came  to  Boulder, 
Mont.,  and  was  there  engaged  in  successful  min- 
ing for  four  years.  In  1883  lie  came  to  Fergus 
county  and  took  up  a  homestead  claim  on  Cot- 
tonwood creek,  eight  miles  south  of  the  village 
of  Cottonwood,  and  here  he  now  lives  and  has 
an  aggregate  area  of  419  acres.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  are  well  adapted  for  cultivation,  and  in 
addition  to  raising  cattle  Mr.  Jones  carries  on 
profitable  ranching.  He  is  well  pleased  with  the 
outlook  of  this  section  of  the  state,  and  feels  that 
he  has  established  himself  in  a  home  whose  value 
is  certain  to  be  cumulative.  In  politics  Mr.  Jones 
belongs  to  the  Republican  party,  and  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  Judith  Lodge  No.  30,  I.  O. 
O.  F.,  at  Lewistown.  September  26,  1864,  stands 
as  the  date  of  his  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  George, 
who  was  likewise  born  in  Wales,  a  daughter  of 
William  and  Ann  George,  both  of  whom  passed 
their  lives  in  Wales,  where  the  father  was  a  farmer 
until  his  death  in  1862.  His  wife  survived  him 
many  years,  being  called  from  earth  in  1899. 
Both  were  members  of  the  church  of  England. 
Of  their  seven  children,  William,  Ann  and  Mar- 
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garet  are  deceased,  the  others  being  Elizabeth, 
David,  John  and  Mary.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have 
one  child,  Benjamin,  an  energetic  agriculturist 
on  a:i  adjoining  ranch  to  his  father's. 


BENJAMIN  JONES.— On  another  page  of  this 
work  will  be  found  individual  mention  of  Will- 
iam B.  Jones,  the  father  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  initiates  this  paragraph,  and  to  that  we  re- 
fer the  reader  for  family  details.  Benjamin  Jones 
was  born  in  the  south  of  Wales  on  November  26, 
1865,  but  he  was  educated  in  IHinois  and  at  the 
age  of  eleven  began  assisting  his  father  in  his 
coal  mining.  After  two  years  of  this  labor  he 
came  to  Montana,  and  worked  on  the  homestead 
ranch  of  his  father  on  Cottonwood  creek  until  he 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  when 
he  took  up  pre-emption  and  homestead  claims  on 
lands  adjoined  to  his  father's  ranch  on  the  south 
and  east,  and  thirteen  miles  south  of  Lewistown. 
To  this  property  he  has  added  160  acres,  and  has 
now  485  acres  of  land.  He  has  made  good  im- 
provements, and  is  successfully  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  cattle,  horses,  hay  and  grain,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  land  being  under  effective 
irrigation  and  very  prolific.  For  eight  years  Mr. 
Jones  conducted  freighting  in  this  section  of  the 
state,  and  he  is  now  concerned  in  the  operation 
of  a  threshing  outfit.  His  energy  and  progressive 
methods  have  brought  him  success  and  he  is  one 
of  the  prosperous  young  ranchmen  of  his  section. 
In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the  Repub- 
lican party.  On  December  16,  i£88,  Mr.  Jones 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Effie  M.  Smith, 
a  native  of  California,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  and 
Emma  Smith.  Her  father  is  dead  and  her  mother 
remarried  to  George  Williams,  and  they  reside 
in  Fergus  county.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  have  had 
seven  children,  one  of  whom,  Roy,  died  when 
ten  years  old.  The  others  are  Mary,  William,  Em- 
ma, Maggie,  Agnes  and  Hazel. 


HARRY  C.  BURCiESS,  who,  with  his  brother, 
Starratt  J.  Burgess,  is  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  prominent  dairy  enterprises  in  Montana,  is  a 
resident  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  county,  near  Helena. 
He   was   born    in    Hants    county,    Cheverie,    Nova 


Scotia,  in  1861.  His  parents  were  Charles  H.  and 
Hannah  Burgess,  natives  of  Nova  Scotia.  Henry 
Burgess,  until  he  was  eighteen,  remained  in  Nova 
Scotia,  receiving  his  education  in  Ellershouse, 
Hants  county,  whither  the  family  had  removed  in 
1873.  In  1879  he  came  to  the  United  States  and 
located  at  Boston,  Mass.,  engaging  in  the  carpenter 
business  for  two  years.  The  attractions  of  the  far 
west  then  claimed  him,  and  he  journeyed  to  Port- 
land, Ore.,  where  for  two  years  he  worked  at  the 
carpenter's  trade,  thence  returning  to  Boston  where 
he  continued  that  business  for  two  years  more. 
In  1885  Mr.  Burgess  first  came  to  Helena,  Mont. 
Here  he  was  employed  for  three  years  by  Thorn- 
burg  &  Appleton,  contractors  and  builders,  then 
the  heaviest  contracting  firm  in  the  state.  Mr. 
Burgess  was  foreman  of  the  carpenter  work  dur- 
ing the  construction  of  the  elaborate  Broadwater 
Hotel,  west  of  Helena.  In  1893  he  abandoned  his 
trade  and  engaged  in  dairying  with  his  brother, 
Starratt  J.  Burgess,  and  in  this  he  has  since  con- 
tinued. 

On  November  11,  1886,  Mr.  Burgess  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Nettie  Arnold,  of  Bartlett, 
Ohio,  a  daughter  of  Benjamin  F.  Arnold,  a  farmer. 
They  have  one  child.  Ralph  Henry,  four  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Burgess  has  three  brothers  in  IMontana, 
Charles  Percy,  of  Philipsburg,  a  carpenter; 
Eastcourt  N.,  of  Helena,  also  a  carpenter,  and 
Starratt  J.,  his  partner  in  dairying.  He  has  one 
sister  married  to  Mr.  E.  Carter,  a  stockman,  of 
Wolf  Creek.  Mr.  Burgess  is  a  member  of  the  First 
r.aptist  church,  of  Helena,  and  he  has  sung  tenor 
in  its  choir  during  his  entire  residence  in  the  city. 
Mr.  Burgess  has  always  affiliated  with  the  Republi- 
can party,  in  whose  campaigns  he  takes  a  lively  in- 
terest. Fraternally  he  is  a  Freemason,  being  a 
member  of  Helena  Lodge  No.  3 ;  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  Capital  Lodge 
No.  2;  also  is  connected  with  the  Woodmen  of  the. 
World,  in  Camp  Broadwater.  Mr.  Burgess  is  one 
of  the  successful  business  men  of  Montana.  During 
his  long  residence  in  the  west  he  has  seen  it  grow 
from  a  land  in  which  the  hostile  Indian  was  largely 
in  evidence  into  one  of  the  fairest  lands.  In  the 
making  of  its  history  Air.  Burgess  certainly  has 
had  a  share.  By  industry  and  business  sagacitv 
he  has  achieved  a  no  small  measure  of  financial 
success.  He  has  established  a  reputation  for  hon- 
esty and  fair  dealing  second  to  none  in  the  state, 
and  has  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances  by  whom  hv 
is  highlv  esteemed. 
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ROBERT  S.  TINGLEY.— A  native  son  of  Mon- 
tana and  a  representative  of  one  of  the  ster- 
ling pioneer  families  of  the  state,  the  subject  of 
this  review  has  personally  shown  himself  to  be  a 
young  man  of  progressive  spirit  and  business  abil- 
ity, has  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the 
community  in  which  he  has  practically  passed  his 
entire  life;  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  able  and 
enterprising  farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Choteau 
county. 

Mr.  Tingley  was  born  in  Choteau  county,  Mont., 
when  it  included  the  present  county  of  Teton,  on 
October  24,  1872,  the  son  of  Robert  S.  and  Louise 
(Campbell)  Tingley.  The  father  was  born  in 
Clark  county.  111.,  in  the  year  1841,  and  came  to 
Montana  as  a  pioneer  in  1862.  To  him  must  be 
accorded  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first  to 
strike  gold  at  Bannack.  He  was  well  known  to 
the  old-timers  of  the  state,  having  for  many  years 
conducted  a  hotel  at  Twenty-eight-mile  Springs. 
In  1876  he  removed  to  Fort  Benton,  where  he  con- 
ducted a  meat  market  until  the  spring  of  1888,  when 
he  took  up  a  ranch  on  Big  Sandy  Flat,  where  he  died 
in  the  summer  of  the  following  year.  His  widow 
now  makes  her  home  with  her  son,  the  subject  of 
this  review.  She  was  born  at  Fort  Benton  in  1851, 
her  father  having  been  one  of  the  very  first  to  be- 
come identified  with  the  history  of  this  section  of 
the  Union.  Robert  S.  Tingley  received  his  pre- 
liminary education  in  the  public  schools  of  Fort 
Benton,  supplemented  with  a  course  of  study  in 
the  Engelhorn  Business  College,  at  Helena.  He 
left  school  in  1885  and  for  the  following  two  years 
was  engaged  in  herding  cattle  in  the  Moccasin 
mountain  district,  while  during  the  next  two  years 
he  was  identified  with  the  same  line  of  enterprise 
in  the  vicinity  of  Big  Sandy,  Choteau  county.  In 
189s  he  became  foreman  of  the  home  ranch,  near 
the  village  of  Big  Sandy,  which  was  then  under 
the  management  of  his  uncle,  Clark  Tingley,  who 
died  in  1899,  since  which  time  our  subject  has 
been  general  manager  of  the  ranch,  which  com- 
prises 3,000  acres  located  two  miles  east  of  the 
town  of  Big  Sandy.  The  ranch  is  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  high  grade  cattle  and  horses,  while  a 
considerable  portion  is  under  effective  irrigation 
and  annually  yields  large  crops  of  grain  and  hay. 
Mr.  Tingley  has  shown  marked  executive  ability 
and  discrimination  since  assuming  the  management 
of  the  property,  and  is  esteemed  as  one  of  the  re- 
liable and  enterprising  young  men  of  this  section 
of  the  state. 


In  politics  he  exercises  his  franchise  in  support 
of  the  Republican  party  and  its  principles;  frater- 
nally he  is  identified  with  Big  Sandy  Lodge  No. 
85,  A.  O.  U.  W.  On  October  5,  1898,  ]\Ir.  Tingley 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Jeanette  Rutan, 
who  was  born  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  1876,  the 
daughter  of  Charles  F.  Rutan,  living  now  at 
Seattle,  Wash.  Our  subject  and  his  estimable  wife 
are  the  parents  of  two  children :  Lorain,  born  Aug- 
ust 7,  1899:  and  Orvillc,  born  October  11,  1900. 


T  OHN  J.  TINGLEY.— As  a  native  son  of  Mon- 
J  tana  and  a  worthy  representative  of  one  of  its 
pioneer  families,  it  is  proper  that  Mr.  Tingley  finds 
consideration  in  this  volume,  and  the  propriety  is 
heightened  in  view  of  his  personal  standing  as  one 
of  the  able  and  progressive  young  business  men  of 
the  state  and  as  one  identified  with  industrial  ac- 
tivities of  wide  scope  and  importance.  Concerning- 
his  honored  father,  the  late  Robert  S.  Tingley,  de- 
tailed mention  is  made  in  the  sketch  of  his  son, 
Robert  S.,  Jr.,  appearing  on  another  page  of  this 
work.  John  J.  Tingley  was  born  on  April  14, 
1867,  in  the  old  town  of  Fort  Benton,  Mont., 
where,  in  the  public  schools,  he  received  his  edu- 
cational training  until  he  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  since  which  time  he  has  been  ac- 
tively identified  with'  the  live  stock  and  ranching 
interests  of  the  family,  the  estate  being  as  yet  un- 
divided and  the  various  members  of  the  family 
thus  owning  equal  interests  therein. 

The  enterprises  of  the  Tingleys  cover  a  long 
period  of  years  and  the  interests  involved  are  of 
wide  scope  and  importance.  From  1887  until  1889, 
both  dates  inclusive,  the  father  was  engaged  in 
stockraising  in  the  Moccasin  mountains,  Fergus 
county,  and  in  1889  the  cattle  were  brought  to  the 
present  ranch  at  the  Bear  Paw  range  in  Choteau 
county,  which  had  been  located  the  preceding  year. 
This  fine  property  adjoins  the  town  of  Big  Sandy 
on  the  Great  Northern  Railroad,  so  that  shipping 
facilities  are  exceptionally  good.  To  the  origina' 
homestead  claim  additions  have  been  made  by  the 
purchase  of  contiguous  tracts  until  the  property 
now  has  an  aggregate  area  of  fully  3,000  acres, 
which  are  devoted  to  the  raising  of  high-grade 
cattle  and  to  diversified  farming.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  late  Robert  S.  Tingley,  in  1889,  the  ranch 
became  the  joint  property  of  his  children :  John  J., 
Oliver,  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  Lizzie  (wife  of  H.  R.  Mudd), 
Moses  C.  and  David,  and  of  the  father's  brother. 
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Clark  Tingley,  who  continued  the  management  of 
the  estate  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1899  in 
Great  Falls.  Since  that  time  the  interests  of  the 
estate  have  been  in  charge  of  the  brothers,  with 
Robert  S.  as  manager.  John  J.  Tingley  is  an 
earnest  supporter  of  the  Republican  party,  and  fra- 
ternally is  identified  with  Big-  Sandy  Lodge  No. 
85,  A.  O.  of  U.  W.,  in  whose  affairs  he  takes  lively 
interest.  He  is  one  of  the  popular  young  men  of 
the  county,  in  whose  social  life  the  family  occupy  a 
position  of  distinctive  prominence. 


FM.  TINSLEY. — Commingling  in  his  ances- 
try the  blood  of  noted  families  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Kentucky,  and  himself  a  native  of  Mis- 
souri, Francis  M.  Tinsley,  of  Hyde,  Gallatin  coun- 
ty, Mont.,  has  many  of  the  best  traits  of  our  south- 
ern civilization,  and  much  of  the  energy,  resource- 
fulness and  hardihood  of  the  western  frontier.  He 
was  born  in  Grundy  county.  Mo.,  August  12,  1856. 
He  lived  on  his  father's  farm  and  attended  the 
schools  of  his  native  county  until  he  was  eight  years 
old,  when  he  came  with  the  family  to  Montana,  mak- 
ing the  journey  overland  with  ox  teams.  From  the 
time  of  his  arrival  at  his  new  home  until  1882  he 
remained  with  the  family,  his  life  passing  as  that  of 
country  boys  generally  in  this  section,  at  which 
time  he  bought  a  farm  for  himself  on  Willow 
creek,  six  miles  west  of  Pony,  and  began  opera- 
tions on  his  own  account.  The  tract  consisted  of 
200  acres,  which  he  cultivated  for  three  years  with 
fair  success.  He  then  sold  it  and  purchased  of 
W.  D.  Dunn  his  present  homestead  of  160  acres, 
to  which  he  has  added  by  purchases  until  he  now 
has  about  1,000  acres  and  is  profitably  engaged  in 
stockraising,  usually  carrying  from  150  to  200 
head,  thoroughbred  Herefords  being  his  prefer- 
ence. He  is  a  wide-awake,  energetic  man,  and 
pushes  his  business  for  all  it  is  worth ;  and  in  con- 
sequence has  one  of  the  most  promising  farms  in 
his  part  of  the  county.  It  yields  annually  abund- 
ant crops  of  hay  from  the  older  grasses,  to  which 
he  has  recently  added  alfalfa  with  a  view  to  increas- 
ing his  annual  product.  The  farm  is  provided  with 
good  barns,  sheds,  fencing  and  other  necessary 
appliances  for  its  purposes,  including  a  com- 
modious and  comfortable  dwelling,  well  shaded 
and  surrounded  with  grounds  tastefully  arranged 
and  adorned  with  attractive  shrubbery  and  flowers. 
Mr.   Tinsley  was   married  January   i,    1883,   to 


Miss  May  Dunn,  a  native  of  Indiana,  and  daughter 
of  Dr.  William  Dunn,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky, 
but  removed  to  Brazil,  Ind.,  when  a  young  man, 
and  there  acquired  a  lucrative  practice.  In  1879 
he  came  to  Montana  and  remained  until  1895.  He 
then  started  to  return  to  his  former  home,  but  died 
on  the  way,  deeply  regretted  by  numerous  friends, 
and  highly  respected  throughout  his  useful  and 
honorable  life.  The  Tinsleys  have  two  children: 
Walter  1.,  born  March  9,  1885,  and  Francis  Marion, 
born  January  13,  1895.  Mr.  Tinsley  has  been  a 
school  trustee  for  many  years,  and  has  shown  in- 
telligent activity  in  all  pubHc  affairs  of  the  county. 
He  is  well  esteemed  as  a  thoughtful  and  progress- 
ive man,  and  his  counsel  is  much  sought  by  his 
friends  and  neighbors.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  and  renders 
good  service  to  his  lodge  as  he  has  opportunity. 


T  OSEPH  H.  TINSLEY,  father  of  the  foregoing, 
J  was  born  in  Hopkins  county,  Ky.,  September 
12,  1834.  He  was  a  son  of  Basil  Tinsley,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Mary  Henry,  of  Kentucky.  His 
father  was  married  in  Kentucky,  lived  there  ten 
years  and  then  removed  to  Missouri,  locating  in 
Grundy  county,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  farming — raising  corn  and  tobacco.  Mr.  Tins- 
ley  remained  at  home  until  185 1,  then  started 
farming  on  his  own  account,  which  he  con- 
tinued in  that  state  until  1864,  when  he  left  and 
came  overland  by  ox  teams  to  Montana,  and  took 
up  a  homestead  on  Willow  creek,  where  he  is  still 
living.  He  has  about  500  acres  of  fine  productive 
land  on  which  he  annually  raises  good  crops  of  hay 
and  grain,  and  regularly  feeds  a  herd  of  some  100 
or  more  head  of  cattle.  His  ranch  is  well  im- 
proved and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  He  was 
married  in  March,  1855,  to  Miss  Martha  Thomp- 
son, of  Kentucky,  and  their  union  has  been  blessed 
with  six  children,  one  of  whom  is  deceased.  Mr. 
Tinsley  is  a  man  of  high  standing  and  generally 
well  esteemed  in  the  community. 


CLAUDIUS  B.  TOOLE  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  state  of  Montana,  prominently  identified 
with  the  industrial  life  of  this  section  of  the  Union, 
and  is  a  representative  of  a  family  that  has  been 
most  conspicuously  concerned  in  the  history  of  this 
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ainmionwealth.  ]\Ir.  Toole  is  a  native  of  the  state 
of  Missouri,  having  been  born  in  Savannah,  An- 
drew county,  on  October  16,  1844.  His  father, 
Edwin  Toole,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  February 
2;^,  1808,  and  in  his  youth  removed  to  Missouri, 
where  he  eventually  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  Savannah  and  St.  Joseph,  winning  marked 
prestige  at  the  bar  of  that  state,  where  he  continued 
to  make  his  home  until  1885,  when  he  removed  to 
Helena,  Mont.,  and  lived  in  practical  retirement 
until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1898.  He  attained 
the  patriarchial  age  of  ninety-one  years.  Edwin 
Toole  married  Miss  Lucinda  Shepherd  Porter,  who 
was  born  in  Shelb_>-  county,  Ky.,  in  181 1,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  Porter  family  so  promi- 
nent in  the  annals  of  Kentucky  history.  She  died 
at  Troy,  Kan.,  in  1879,  ^"d  of  her  ten  children 
five  are  living.  As  to  the  conspicuous  part  taken 
by  members  of  the  Toole  family  in  the  industrial 
development  and  public  history  of  Montana,  wc 
need  only  refer  to  the  sketches  of  the  lives  of  Hon. 
Joseph  K.  Toole,  the  present  governor  of  the 
state,  and  E.  W.  Toole,  a  representative  member 
of  the  bar  of  the  state,  appearing  on  other  pages 
of  this  work,  the  gentlemen  mentioned  being 
lirolhers  of  the  subject  of  this  review,  as  is  also 
1').  \\'.  Toole,  a  leading  merchant  in  the  city  of 
Hillings. 

Claudius  W.  Toole  received  his  educational 
training  in  the  public  schools  of  Savannah  and  St. 
Joseph,  ]\'Io.,  and  in  private  schools  in  the  interior 
of  that  state.  Soon  after  the  Civil  war  was  inau- 
gurated, Mr.  Toole  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Con- 
federate army  in  1862,  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  State  Guards,  at  St.  Joseph.  He  was 
in  the  command  of  Gen.  Sterling  Price  for  a 
period  of  two  years.  In  1864  he  was  captured  at 
Juka,  Miss.,  while  inside  the  Federal  lines,  but  as 
he  was  attired  in  a  civilian's  suit  of  blue  he  man- 
aged to  make  good  his  escape,  though  not  without 
much  difficulty  and  hazard.  On  his  return  to  Mis- 
souri Mr.  Toole  began  the  reading  of  law  at  St. 
Joseph,  this  being  a  profession  in  which  the  family 
has  distinguished  itself,  and  he  continued  his  studies 
until  he  became  eligible  for  admission  to  the  bar 
of  the  state,  of  which  he  became  a  member  in 
1866.  In  the  winter  of  that  year  he  came  to  Helena, 
Mont.,  and  thus  gained  title  to  being  a  pioneer. 
He  remained  in  Helena  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  in  1868  he  removed  to  Kansas,  and  engaged 
in  farming  and  stockraising  for  ten  years  and  also 
operated  a  ranch  near  Helena,  Mont.,  from  1875  to 


1878.  From  1881  to  1885  .Mr.  Toole  was  chief 
clerk  at  the  Ulackfeet  Indian  agency,  under  Majs. 
Allen  and  Baldwin,  and  thereafter  served  until 
1889  as  deputy  collector  of  customs,  under  D.  G. 
Brown,  being  stationed  at  Sweet  Grass,  on  the 
Canadian  line.  At  the  present  time  Mr.  Toole  is 
a  member  of  the  state  board  of  sheep  commission- 
ers, which  has  supervision  of  the  sheep  industry  in 
the  state  and  through  the  interposition  of  which 
much  has  been  done  to  protect  and  foster  this  great 
industry.  In  1889  Mr.  Toole  located  on  Willow 
creek,  in  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  district,  Choteau 
county,  where,  with  government  claims  purchased 
and  with  leased  lands  he  now  has  a  ranch  of  5,000 
acres,  the  same  being  known  as  the  Diamond  Wil- 
low Ranch,  by  reason  of  the  handsome  grove  of 
willows  which  surround  and  beautify  the  homestead 
site.  Mr.  Toole  controls  Willow  creek  for  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles,  and  through  this  source  and  the 
water  supplies  from  numerous  springs  in  the  sur- 
rounding hills  the  ranch  is  most  effectively  irri- 
gated at  all  seasons  when  needed.  For  the  first 
three  years  after  locating  in  Choteau  county  he  de- 
voted his  attention  principally  to  the  raising  of 
cattle,  but  since  1892  he  has  made  the  sheep  in- 
dustry his  principal  field  of  enterprise,  running 
an  average  of  about  6,0(X)  head,  while  his  herd  of 
high-grade  cattle  usually  numbers  about  400  head. 
In  addition  to  his  extensive  stock  interests  Mr. 
Toole  also  harvests  large  quantities  of  hay  each  sea- 
son, and  devotes  some  attention  to  general  farming 
and  gardening. 

In  politics  Mr.  Toole  gives  allegiance  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic party,  and  has  been  active  in  forward- 
ing its  cause.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  in- 
dividuality, is  progressive  in  his  methods,  of  gen- 
ial personality,  and  has  gained  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  who  know  him.  He  maintains  a 
public-spirited  attitude  and  is  ever  ready  to  lend  his 
influence  and  aid  to  every  cause  or  project  tending 
to  conserve  the  material  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment of  his  county  and  state.  At  Albia,  Iowa,  in 
1876,  Mr.  Toole  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss 
Bel'e  Hazlett  Mullen,  who  was  born  in  Ohio,  the 
daughter  of  James  Mullen,  who  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Iowa,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
agricultural  pursuits.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Toole  have 
three  children  :  Claudia,  who  is  the  wife  of  Cornelius 
E.  Price,  a  successful  stockgrower  of  Choteau 
county:  Edwin  Bruce,  who  assists  in  conducting 
the  home  ranch;  and  Claudius  Lucien,  who  acts  as 
his  father's  private  secretary. 
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W"  ILLIAM  P.  TODD  has  no  reason  to  regret 
locating  in  the  beautiful  Gallatin  valley, 
Mont.  His  home  is  equipped  with  every  comfort 
and  convenience  necessary  to  a  successful  prost-- 
cution  of  agriculture  and  its  various  lines,  and 
surrounding  his  farm  residence  are  commodious 
barns  and  other  outbuildin.^s.  He  was  born  in 
Macon  county,  Mo.,  January  5.  1863.  His  parents, 
Hiram  W.  and  Nancy  A.  (Mitchell)  Todd,  were 
natives  of  eastern  Tennessee.  The  paternal  grand- 
father, Preston  Todd,  also  a  Tennesseean,  removed 
with  his  family  to  Missouri  many  years  ago,  and 
became  one  of  the  prominent  pioneers  of  the  state. 
He  was  by  occupation  a  farmer.  Hiram  W.  Todd, 
the  father,  followed  the  same  line  of  business  until 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  when  he  served 
some  years  in  the  army,  returned  to  Missouri  and 
re-engaged  in  farm  work.  On  May  7,  1879,  he 
left  for  Montana,  by  mule  team,  and  was  seventy- 
five  days  on  the  road.  No  trouble  was  experienced 
from  Indians,  but  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  sup- 
ply the  mules  with  feed.  He  went  direct  to  Gal- 
latin county,  and  settled  near  the  mouth  of  West 
Gallatin  canyon,  where  for  a  number  of  years  he 
engaged  in  farming,  later  removing  to  Elk  Grove, 
nine  miles  west  of  Bozeman,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1893.  A  family  of  eleven  chil- 
dren survived  him. 

ihe  education  of  William  P.  Todd,  our  subject, 
was  begun  in  Missouri  and  completed  in  the  district 
schools  of  Gallatin  county.  Until  1885  he  re- 
mained industriously  at  work  on  the  homestead, 
and  at  that  date  engaged  in  business  on  his  own 
account.  In  1893  he  secured  a  homestead  in  the 
Gallatin  valley,  section  22,  township  2,  south  of 
range  4,  east,  and  for  five  years  operated  this 
property  successfully.  In  the  year  1899  he  dis- 
posed of  this,  and  the  following  season  purchased 
the  "Jack  Lane"  ranch,  one  and  one-half  miles 
southeast  of  Salesville,  comprising  240  acres,  well 
irrigated  and  very  productive  for  all  kinds  of 
cereals. 

United  in  marriage  on  December  5,  1889,  to  Miss 
Addie  A.  Lemons,  of  Adair  county.  Mo.,  they  be- 
came the  parents  of  four  interesting  children : 
Hiram  Lester,  Ethel  A.,  Thomas  Baird  and  Car- 
rie M.  Mrs.  Todd  is  the  daughter  of  T.  G.  Lem- 
ons, who  came  to  Montana  in  1879  ^f"^!  settled  at 
the  mouth  of  Spanish  creek,  Gallatin  valley.  For 
a  number  of  years  Mr.  Todd  served  efficiently  as 
school  trustee.  Fraternally  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen  and  the  Yeo- 


men. Of  the  latter  order  Mrs.  Todd  is  also  a 
member.  He  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  citi- 
zens of  Gallatin  county. 


T  OSIAH  H.  TRERISE,  assistant  superintend- 
J  ent  of  the  Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Company, 
and  recognized  as  one  of  the  representative  young 
business  men  of  the  city  of  Butte,  is  a  native  of  the 
upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  having  been  born 
at  Central  Mine,  Keweenaw  county,  on  July  26, 
1869,  the  son  of  Edward  H.  and  Emma  Trerise, 
natives  respectively  of  England  and  the  state  of 
Illinois.  Edward  H.  Trerise  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  age  of  nineteen  years  and  located  in 
the  great  mining  district  of  northern  Michigan, 
where  he  found  employment  in  the  mines  and 
eventually  became  superintendent  of  the  Central 
mine.  He  continued  his  residence  in  Keweenaw 
county  for  several  years,  and  there  was  solemnized 
his  marriage.  In  1878  he  came  west  to  Leadville, 
Colo.,  being  among  the  first  to  reach  that  mining 
camp,  and  there  he  was  installed  as  foreman  of  the 
Iron  Silver  mine  four  years,  removing  thence  to 
New  Mexico  and  locating  at  Georgetown,  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  Naiad  Queen  Mining  Com- 
pany's interests.  In  1890  he  came  to  Montana 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  Helena,  where  his 
wife  now  makes  her  home.  He  was  in  the  employ 
of  L.  Z.  Leiter,  the  well-known  Chicago  capitalist, 
as  a  mining  expert,  having  charge  of  the  Madi- 
soiiian  mine,  in  Madison  county,  until  his  death  in 
September,  1901.  It  may  be  stated  that  he  was 
a  representative  of  Mr.  Leiter's  interests  ever  since 
locating  in  Leadville. 

Josiah  Henry  Trerise,  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  review,  accompanied  his  parents  upon  their 
several  removals,  being  the  eldest  in  a  family  of  six 
children,  and  was  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
the  family's  locating  in  Leadville,  Colo.,  then  a 
primitive  mining  camp.  There  he  attended  a  log- 
cabin  school,  walking  two  miles  over  the  hills  each 
day  to  con  his  studies  in  the  modest  little  institu- 
tion of  learning.  After  the  removal  of  the  family 
to  New  Mexico  our  subject  was  with  his  father 
much  of  the  time  in  the  mines,  and  thus  he  gained 
that  intimate  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  mining  industry  that  has  so  greatly 
conserved  his  success  and  advancement  in  later 
years.  In  1887  he  went  to  Dixon,  111.,  where 
he   entered    a    commercial    college,   completing   a 
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course,  and  later  a  thorough  course  in  civil  en- 
gineering, remaining  in  the  college  for  a  period  of 
two  years.  Being  thoroughly  prepared  by  specific 
and  theoretical  study  and  by  previous  practical  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Trerise  returned  to  New  Mexico  and 
became  identified  with  the  mining  industry  as  a 
surveyor  for  his  father.  Incidentally,  to  perfect 
himself  for  the  work  to  which  he  had  chosen  to 
direct  his  attention  as  a  vocation,  he  took  up  prac- 
tical mining  in  all  its  details,  without  remunera- 
tion, and  thus-  became  an  expert  in  the  line.  In 
1891  Mr.  Trerise  came  to  Montana,  locating  in 
Eutte,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Boston 
&  Montana  Mining  Company  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  the  late  Thomas  Couch,  in  the  capacity 
of  chief  mining  engineer.  In  this  position  he  con- 
tinued in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Couch  until  1897,  and 
within  this  time  he  did  some  phenomenal  work  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  the  Com- 
manche  mine.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  he  be- 
came associated  with  F.  Augustus  Heinze,  with 
whose  mining  interests  he  has  since  been  con- 
secutively identified,  being  now  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  the  Montana  Ore  Purchasing  Com- 
pany, the  important  corporation  at  whose  head 
Mr.  Heinze  stands.  He  is  a  man  of  marked  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  this,  with  his  technical  and 
practical  knowledge,  has  made  him  a  valuable  fac- 
tor in  the  gigantic  operations  of  the  company, 
while  he  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  both 
the  officials  of  his  corporation  and  those  who  are 
employed  under  his  management. 

Mr.  Trerise  has  always  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
political  matters  and  has  given  strict  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party,  whose  principles  and  poli- 
cies he  ardently  advocates.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  Silver  Bow  Lodge  No.  24,  B.  P.  O.  E., 
in  Butte.  On  February  22,  1895,  was  consum- 
mated the  marriage  of  Mr.  Trerise  and  Miss  Anna 
Kingsbury,  who  was  born  in  Sterling,  111.,  the 
daughter  of  Asa  and  Margaret  Kingsbury,  natives 
respectively  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
Our  subject  and  his  wife  enjoy  a  distinctive  popu- 
larity in  the  social  circles  of  Butte,  and  their  home 
is  one  in  which  the  refined  amenities  are  ever  in 
evidence. 


WILLIAM  TROTTER.— One  of  the  worthy 
pioneers  of  the  west  and  conspicuously  iden- 
tified with  an  industry  that  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  early  days,  that  of  stagin;:r.  in  which 


he  operated  extensively  and  successfully  for  many 
years,  Mr.  Trotter  is  a  native  of  Washington 
county,  Pa.,  born  on  November  20,  1836.  His 
parents  were  William  and  Mary  (Duncan) 
Trotter,  the  former  of  whom  was  born  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  latter  in  Ohio.  They  removed  from 
Pennsylvania  to  Steubenville,  Ohio,  remained  ten 
years,  after  which  they  located  at  Bcntonsport, 
Iowa,  which  was  their  home  for  many  years.  He 
was  a  tailor  and  the  father  of  six  sons.  William 
Trotter  received  educational  training  in  private 
schools  in  Ohio,  and  in  1854  became  identified  with 
stage  driving,  continuing  at  this  for ,  many  years. 
He  first  began  his  operations  by  driving  a  stage 
between  Keokuk  and  Des  Moines,  later  driving  be- 
tween Leavenworth,  Kan.,  and  the  western  part  of 
Missouri.  In  1859  he  joined  Johnston's  army,  and 
drove  an  ambulance  from  Leavenworth  to  Fort 
Laramie,  making  the  return  trip  four  months  later 
with  government  teams.  In  i860,  as  teamster  for 
Stebbins  &  Porter,  he  took  a  load  of  bacon  and 
whisky  to  Pike's  Peak.  Colo.,  where  he  remained 
and  again  for  twelve  years  was  identified  with 
stage  driving  at  a  time  when  it  was  attended  with 
no  little  excitement  and  peril.  While  Mr.  Trotter 
always  carried  a  gun,  he  says  that  he  preferred 
running  to  shooting,  resorting  to  fire  arms  only 
when  absolutely  necessary.  For  two  years,  from 
1855,  Mr.  Trotter  was  a  teamster  with  the  famous 
Van  Amberg  circus.  In  1872  he  removed  to  Idaho, 
and  engaged  in  driving  stage  between  Boise  and 
Kelton,  Utah.  This  stage  line  covered  500  miles, 
each  driver  driving  fifty  miles. 

In  1876  Mr.  Trotter  came  to  Montana  and  lo- 
cated in  Boulder  valley  in  the  hotel  business,  con- 
ducting the  hotel  at  Boulder  Springs  for  six  years. 
The  equipments  of  the  baths  were  then  unpreten- 
tious. Mr.  Trotter  had  a  spray  bath,  made  from 
a  gunny  sack,  and  later  improvements  were  made, 
a  drygoods  box  being  used  as  a  bath  tub,  and  it  was 
fenced  in  for  protection,  no  building  being  utilized. 
Some  of  the  patrons  took  their  baths  without  re- 
moving their  "chaps"  or  spurs,  so  that  a  tub  of 
porcelain  or  marble  was  hardly  appropriate.  Mr. 
Trotter  later,  and  until  1890.  conducted  the  Boulder 
House,  formerly  a  stage  station  but  which  had  been 
remodeled  into  an  attractive  hotel.  After  remain- 
ing out  of  business  three  months  he  again  took 
the  hotel  and,  re-naming  it  the  Windsor  House, 
conducted  it  until  June  i,  1901. 

Mr.  Trotter  was  particularly  fortunate  in  his 
stage  driving  experience  of  thirty-five  years.     His 
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routes  were  for  the  most  part  in  wild  sections, 
where  desperadoes  were  in  abundance  and  hold-ups 
of  frequent  occurence.  But  in  all  his  long  experi- 
ence his  stage  was  molested  on  only  one  or  two  oc- 
casions, when  his  passengers  were  robbed  by  the 
road  agents,  but  no  one  was  injured.  Once  when 
his  stage  was  held  up,  a  Chinese  passenger  dropped 
his  "poke"  in  the  straw  on  the  bottom  o':  the  stage 
and  thus  saved  its  contents  of  four  hundred  dollars 
in  gold  dust.  Mr.  Trotter  still  maintains  his  resi- 
dence in  Boulder,  where  he  is  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  In  politics  he  gives  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  while  fraternally  he  is  identified 
with  the  United  Workmen.  In  June,  1877,  he  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  George  Stafford,  whose 
maiden  name  was  Sarah  Harris,  and  who  was  born 
in  Covington,  Ky. 


HENRY  W.  TURNER.— The  new  potency, 
electricity,  or  rather  the  old  potency  which 
has  assumed  such  Protean  characteristics  within  a 
few  years,  has  laid  the  human  mind  under  tribute 
for  a  new  field  of  activities  and  has  enriched  our 
language  with  an  entire  new  class  of  words. 
Among  its  devotees  who  have  achieved  distinction 
in  that  line  is  Henry  VV.  Turner,  of  Butte,  man- 
ager of  the  Butte  Electric  &  Power  Company. 
He  was  born  at  Madison,  Wis.,  September  27, 
1863,  a  son  of  Henry  W.  and  Sarah  (Noland) 
Turner,  the  former  born  in  New  York  in  1836  and 
the  latter  in  Michigan  in  1837.  The  father  grad- 
uated as  an  M.  D.,  and  served  four  years  as  a  sur- 
geon in  the  field  during  the  Civil  war.  In  1865  he 
located  at  Osage,  Iowa,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  until  his  death,  in  1876.  His  widow 
died  at  Butte,  Mont.,  April  14,  1900.  Mr.  Turner 
was  educated  at  the  public  schools  of  Osage,  Iowa, 
and  the  Shattuck  Military  School  at  Faribault, 
Minn.  In  1879  he  settled  at  Ashton,  Dak.,  and 
engaged  in  farming  for  eight  years.  In  1885  he 
took  a  course  in  shorthand  at  Yankton,  and  for  a 
year  was  stenographer  in  the  United  States  land 
office  at  Huron,  S.  D.  In  1887  he  went  to  St. 
Paul  with  the  Thomson-Huston  Electric  Com- 
])any.  He  remamed  there  two  years  and  then 
went  to  Portland,  Ore.,  as  the  North  Pacific  coast 
agent  for  the  company.  In  June,  1891,  he  was 
transferred  to  Helena,  Mont.,  in  the  same  capacity, 
and  in  September,  1892,  came  to  Butte  to  take  the 
management  of  the  Butte  General  Electric  Com- 


pany, a  consolidation  of  the  Silver  Bow  and  Butte 
Electric  Light  &  Power  Companies,  now  known 
as  the  Butte  Electric  &  Power  Company.  He  is  a 
prominent  Freemason,  holding  membership  in 
Butte  Lodge,  Deer  Lodge  Chapter,  Montana 
Commandery,  Butte,  and  Algeria  Temple  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine,  Helena.  He  was  married  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  in  1891,  to  Miss  Mary  N.  Le  Beau,  a 
native  of  Chicago,  111.  They  have  one  child, 
Frances  Marie,  born  July  15,  1892. 


HENRY  C.  TURNER.— A  product  and  one  of 
its  typical  representatives,  Henry  C.  Turner 
was  born  near  Roseburg,  in  Douglas  county.  Ore., 
March  17,  1857,  the  son  of  James  S.  and  Rachel 
A.  Turner,  the  former  a  native  of  IlHnois  and  the 
latter  of  Indiana.  They  were  among  the  heroic 
pioneers  who  crossed  the  plains  in  1853,  and  lo- 
cated in  Douglas  county,  where  the  father,  in  part- 
nership with  his  uncle,  J.  M.  Eberline,  built  and 
operated  the  first  sawmill.  The  partnership  was 
profitable  and  continued  until  1858,  when  Mr. 
Turner  purchased  Mr.  EberHne's  interest.  Mr. 
Eberline  then  gave  attention  to  running  the  lead- 
ing flouring  mill  of  the  county,  better  known  as 
South  Umpque  mills.  He  was  a  very  good  friend 
to  all  the  emigrants  and  for  that  reason  is  widely 
known.  James  Turner  continued  in  the  sawmill 
business  until  1872,  then  disposed  of  it  at  a  good 
profit  and  removed  to  Coos  county,  and  there 
spent  six  years  in  the  meat  business.  In  1878  he 
sold  this  and  removed  to  eastern  Oregon  where  he 
turned  his  attention  to  stockraising.  In  politics 
he  was  a  Republican,  in  church  affiliation  a  Metho- 
dist, and  in  fraternal  relations  a  prominent  Mason 
of  high  degree.  He  was  an  enthusiastic  member 
of  the  order,  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  spread- 
ing its  influence  in  this  far  western  country,  and 
was  instrumental  in  organizing  lodges  in  Oregon 
at  Brownsville  and  Oakland.  He  had  ten  chil- 
dren, and  eight  are  still  living:  Elizabeth,  David 
N..  Joseph  L.,  John  F.,  Henry  C,  Phoebe  H.,  Ida 
M.  and  James  A. 

Henry  C.  Turner  remained  with  his  parents  un- 
til he  reached  his  eighteenth  year,  and  then  began 
to  make  his  own  living.  He  learned  the  carpen- 
ter's trade  and  soon  took  contracts  in  building. 
This  line  he  continued  until  1878,  when  he  became 
purchasing  agent  for  a  California  stockman,  with 
whom  he  remained  until   1881.     In  that  year  he 
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joined  the  stampede  to  eastern  Oregon,  and,  secur- 
ing control  of  1,000  acres  of  land,  passed  the  next 
ten  years  in  farming  with  good  results.  In  1891 
he  removed  to  Harney  county,  Ore.,  and  engaged 
in  stockraising,  which  he  followed  until  1899,  when 
he  sold  out  and  began  trailing  horses,  going  to 
Idaho,  where  he  remained  through  the  winter  and 
well  into  the  next  year.  Not  finding  a  location 
that  suited  him  he  drove  his  horses  into  Montana, 
arriving  September  24,  1900.  In  the  spring  of 
1 901  he  sold  his  horses,  purchased  cattle  and  his 
present  ranch  of  160  acres,  to  which  he  has  added 
640  acres  of  leased  railroad  land.  A  good  part  of 
his  ranch  is  yielding  excellent  crops  of  hay,  grain 
and  vegetables.  He  depends  principally,  however, 
on  cattle  for  his  revenue,  and  in  raising  and  hand- 
ling them  is  quite  successful.  His  ranch  is  located 
near  the  Beartooth  mountains,  on  Willow  creek, 
twenty-six  miles  northeast  of  Helena.  Here  he 
conducts  a  ferry  across  the  Missouri  river  which  is 
a  great  convenience  to  the  neighborhood  and  the 
traveling  public.  He  was  also  influential  in  get- 
ting the  Beartooth  and  Chestnut  valley  road  lo- 
cated and  built.  Politically  he  is  an  ardent  Re- 
publican. 

On  November  15,  1883,  Mr.  Turner  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Elmira  B.  McKinney,  a 
native  of  North  Carolina  and  daughter  of  William 
and  Hulda  McKinney,  also  natives  of  the  Old 
North  state,  who  moved  to  Oregon  in  1881. 
While  in  the  south  her  father  was  engaged  in  stock 
dealing  and  merchandising.  He  was  active  in  Re- 
publican politics,  and  was  sheriff  of  the  county  in 
his  old  home.  Since  1882  he  has  been  a  success- 
ful Oregon  farmer,  and  he  and  his  wife  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Baptist  church.  They  have  eight  chil- 
dren, all  living:  Jessie  O.,  Moses  M.,  Elmira  B., 
James  D.,  Huldah  M.,  William,  Robert  and  Edith. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  have  two  children :  Clyde  E. 
and  Leta  M.  They  have  lived  useful  lives  and  are 
highly  esteemed. 


SF.  TUTTLE  is  the  present  county  treasurer 
of  Jefferson  county,  and  was  born  in  Noble 
county,  Ind.,  on  July  21,  1848,  one  of  a  family  of 
eight  sons  and  four  daughters.  His  father  re- 
moved from  Indiana  to  Marion  and  Warren  coun- 
ty, Iowa,  in  1849.  where  he  remained  engaged  in 
farming  and  also  conducting  a  saw  mill  until  the 
spring   of    1863.      He   then   crossed    the   plains    to 


Denver,  Colo.,  by  ox  teams,  and  from  there  to 
Humljoldt  by  mule  train.  One  incident  of  the 
trip  was  the  fortunate  escape  of  one  of  the  party 
who  permitted  his  team  to  lag  and  was  cut  off  by 
Indians.  The  frightened  mules  stampeded  and 
carried  the  driver  safely  to  the  camp.  Going  from 
Denver  to  Stockton,  Cal.,  Mr.  Tuttle  remained 
there  for  the  winter  and  in  the  spring  he  started 
for  Montana  with  California  horses,  but  at  Salt 
Lake  City  traded  his  team  for  cattle,  with  which  he 
made  the  journey  to  Alder  gulch,  where  he  arrived 
on  July  8,  1864,  and  remained  until  the  fall  of  1866. 
Here  he  prospected  and  rained  to  a  considerable 
extent,  then  removed  to  Fish  creek,  took  up  gov- 
ernment land  and  engaged  in  dairying,  which  he 
conducted  until  his  death  in  1870. 

S.  F.  Tuttle  and  his  brother  purchased  the  old 
homestead  which  they  conducted  until  1896,  when 
they  disposed  of  it  and  removed  to  Whitehall, 
Mont.,  and  engaged  in  the  stock  and  mercantile 
business.  Mr.  Tuttle  was  also  interested  largely 
in  the  Jefferson  Valley  Trading  Company,  and  one 
of  its  directors.  He  continued  at  Whitehall  until 
1900,  when  he  purchased  the  Belcher  ranch  at 
Boulder,  and  made  that  the  family  residence.  He 
still  retains  his  interest  in  the  trading  company. 
He  has  an  elegant  residence,  fine  and  commodious 
barns  and  a  most  valuable  ranch  of  320  acres, 
thoroughly  equipped  for  the  profitable  pursuit  of 
the  industry  in  which  he  is  engaged.  At  present 
his  principal  crop  is  hay,  but  he  purposes  shortly 
to  raise  blooded  cattle.  In  1873  Mr.  Tuttle  was 
one  of  the  masculine  principals  of  a  double  wed- 
ding, W.  W.  McCall  being  the  other.  Mr.  Tuttle 
was  united  to  Miss  Derinda  J.  Butts,  of  Jackson 
county,  Mo.,  the  daughter  of  Jonas  and  Lowanna 
(Gist)  Butts,  natives  of  Jasper  county,  Miss.  Mr. 
Butts  was  a  planter  and  in  1863  removed  to  Ne- 
braska and  later  to  Colorado  and  Montana,  reach- 
ing Alder  gulch  in  June,  1864.  He  resided  at 
Helena  for  five  years,  from  1865,  and  followed  min- 
ing. He  then  went  to  Pleasant  \'alley  in  Jeffer- 
son county  and  followed  ranchmg,  exchanging 
his  mining  property  for  cattle,  and  in  this  business 
he  continued  until  his  death  in  1873.  His  wife 
survived  him  ten  years,  dying  in  1883.  leaving 
three  daughters.  Ten  children  have  come  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tuttle:  Arthur,  on  the 
ranch  at  Pleasant  \'alley ;  Frank  W.,  killed  by  a 
frightened  horse  that  fell  upon  him,  crushing  out 
his  life ;  Cora,  now  Mrs.  William  Kincaid ;  an  in- 
fant,   deceased;    Sherman    F.,   attending   the   Wes- 
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leyan  University  at  Helena;  Claude,  Earl,  Ada, 
Lulu  and  Errett,  all  at  present  attending  school. 
For  a  number  of  years  Mr.  Tuttle  has  been  a  trus- 
tee and  clerk  of  the  school  board.  Politically  he 
is  a  loyal  Democrat,  frequently  representing  his 
party  as  a  delegate  to  state  and  county  conven- 
tions, and  in  1900  he  was  elected  county  treasurer 
of  Jefferson  county,  in  which  office  of  high  trust 
he  is  efficiently  serving.  Fraternally  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen. 
There  is  a  prosperous  appearance  everywhere 
around  the  beautiful  ranch-  of  Mr.  Tuttle.  It  is 
evident  he  has  found  his  highest  degree  of  pros- 
perity in  Jefferson  county,  and  in  the  community 
he  is  a  highly  valued  citizen. 


RICHARD  LOCKEY.— It  is  as  a  man  of  af- 
fairs that  Mr.  Lockey  takes  pre-eminence  in 
the  commercial  and  political  history  of  Montana, 
with  which  he  has  been  closely  identified  since 
1866.  He  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  England,  on 
June  II,  1845,  the  third  of  the  nine  children  of 
John  and  Mary  Lockey.  His  parents  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  in  1846,  locating  at  Dubuque, 
Iowa.  Here  their  children  were  reared,  and 
young  Richard  had  such  advantages  for  an  educa- 
tion as  were  afforded  by  the  schools  of  a  frontier 
town.  Meager  as  those  advantages  then  were,  by 
diligence  and  close  application  he  laid  a  foundation 
for  a  business  life  which  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead  throughout  his  active  and  successful  career. 
Leaving  school  at  the  age  of  twelve  he  clerked  for 
three  years  in  a  country  store,  after  which  he 
worked  in  the  lead  mines  of  Dubuque,  with  brief 
intermissions,  until  the  breaking  out  the  Civil  war. 
In  1862,  though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  he 
offered  himself  for  enlistment  and  was  twice  re- 
fused on  account  of  his  youth.  He  was  finally  ac- 
cepted in  a  clerical  capacity,  and  at  Patterson,  Mo., 
was  attached  to  the  Fremont  Hussars,  which,  by 
consolidation  with  the  Benton  Hussars,  later 
formed  the  Fourth  Missouri  Cavalry.  In  No- 
vember, 1862,  his  command  accompanied  that  of 
Gen.  Davidson's  on  an  expedition  into  southeast- 
ern Missouri  and  Arkansas.  In  1863  he  was  with 
Gen.  Asboth  at  Columbus,  Ky.,  and  with  Col.  Geo. 
E.  Waring's  cavalry  command  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  Early  in  1864  he  accompanied  Gen. 
Sherman's    army    from    Vicksburg    in    its    march 


across  Mississippi  into  Alabama,  and,  returning  to 
Vicksburg,  he  joined  Gen.  Banks'  famous  Red 
river  expedition.  Mr.  Lockey  then  was  in  charge 
of  the  commissary  and  quartermaster  departments 
of  Gen.  A.  J.  Smith's  command,  the  Sixteenth 
Army  Corps.  In  the  fall  of  1864  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  unhealthful  climate  of  the  south  and  the  ex- 
posure of  army  life,  and,  after  recovery  from  a 
dangerous  illness  at  Memphis,  he  returned  to 
Dubuque,  where  he  entered  Bayliss'  Commercial 
College,  from  which  he  was  graduated.  During 
the  winter  of  1865-6  he  was  engaged  at  St.  Louis 
in  settling  up  the  quartermaster's  books  and  ac- 
counts of  the  Fourth  Missouri  Cavalry  and  Six- 
teenth Army  Corps.  In  the  spring  of  1866  he  made 
the  hazardous  journey  across  the  plains,  traveling 
by  team  from  Dubuque  to  Helena,  and  from  the 
Platte  river  over  the  Bozeman  cutoff,  reaching 
Confederate  gulch  on  July  4,  and  arriving  in  Hele- 
na July  7,  1866.  Here  he  located  and  here  he  was 
first  employed  in  the  building  of  the  Truitt  and 
Plaisted  ditch.  He  then  became  a  clerk  in  a  store, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  He  subse- 
quently read  law  in  the  offices  of  Col.  W.  F.  Sand- 
ers and  Chumasero  &  Chadwick  for  eighteen 
months.  On  June  5,  1870,  he  was  united  in  mar- 
riage at  Helena  to  Miss  Emily  E.  Jeffrey,  of  Leav- 
enworth, Kan.  They  have  had  five  children,  two 
of  whom,  Mary  Isabella  and  Richard,  Jr.,  are  liv- 
ing. 

In  1871  Mr.  Lockey  engaged  in  merchandising 
at  Helena  and,  in  1876,  opened  a  branch  store  at 
Bozeman,  where  he  manufactured  under  contract 
large  quantities  of  hard  bread  for  the  United  States 
military  and  Indian  departments.  In  1881  he  sold 
the  Bozeman  store  to  his  brothers,  John  and 
George  W.,  who  continued  the  business  as  Lockey 
Brothers,  and  the  Helena  store  was  sold  to  Wil- 
liam H.  Ulm.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
real  estate,  insurance  and  abstracts,  and  is  now 
among  the  leaders  in  that  line  in  Montana.  He 
has  large  real  estate  holdings,  mines  and  other 
enterprises,  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is  a 
director  of  the  American  National  Bank  of  Helena, 
is  president  of  the  Lockey  Investment  Company, 
and  was  president  of  the  Helena  Trust  Company 
and  Helena  Rapid  Transit  Railway,  and  at  present 
holds  important  positions  in  other  corporations. 
His  undertakings  have  been  characterized  by  a 
knowledge  of  organization  and  such  zeal  and  en- 
ergy that  success  was  assured.  Of  a  mental  or- 
ganization highly  deliberative,  his  plans  are  never 
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quickly  conceived  or  chimerical  in  character,  but 
always  the  emanation  of  a  deductive  analysis 
peculiar  to  the  trained  thinker.  Mr.  Lockey  is 
prominently  and  actively  identified  with  the 
various  branches  of  Masonic  character,  including 
Knights  Templar,  Scottish  Rite  and  Mystic 
Shrine,  and  he  has  officiated  in  many  of  their 
higher  offices.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Odd  Fellows,  Sons  of  St.  George  and  other  so- 
cieties. He  has  served  three  years  as  grand  re- 
ceiver of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen  of  Montana.  In  1868  he  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  Good  Templars' 
order  in  Helena,  and  officiated  in  all  of  its  higher 
offices. 

He  is  one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  the 
Montana  Wesleyan  University,  and  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  its  board  of  trustees.  He  is  justly 
esteemed  for  his  public  spirit  in  the  gift  of  Lockey 
Avenue  park  to  the  city  of  Helena,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  land  which  was 
donated  to  the  state  of  Montana  for  the  capitol 
building  site.  Recently  he  was  the  largest  con- 
tributor to  the  fund  for  enlarging  the  Lewis  and 
Clarke  county  courthouse  square  or  park.  A  life- 
long Republican,  in  1892  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Montana  legislature,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  man  of  patriotism,  breadth  of  mind 
and  progressive  ideas.  He  has  also  served  in  the 
city  council  of  Helena,  has  been  twice  a  member 
of  the  city  board  of  education  and  has  furthered 
the  interests  of  the  community  in  other  important 
positions.  He  is  known  throughout  the  state  as 
the  Duke  of  Last  Chance,  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  the  presid- 
ing officer  of  the  "House  of  Lords,"  a  burlesque 
legislative  assembly  which  was  organized  in  Vir- 
ginia City  many  years  ago  and  removed  to  Helena 
when  the  capital  was  transferred  thither.  His 
natural  adaptation  for  presiding  over  such  an  as- 
sembly is  marked.  Nature  made  him  a  humorist 
of  a  quaint  type,  and,  possessing  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  parliamentary  law,  he  is  quick  and  incisive 
in  his  rulings.  His  assumed  gravity  is  never  dis- 
turbed by  the  mirth  and  hilarity  of  this  assembly, 
and  by  his  serious  demeanor  he  gives  a  grave  dig- 
nity to  the  scenes  enacted  in  this  mock  tribunal, 
in  which  no  objectionable  features  have  ever  been 
permitted  by  him.  It  has  given  him  a  reputation 
in  the  northwest  and  the  influence  of  this  body 
upon  real  legislation  has  been  wholesome  and  sal- 
utarv. 


PD.  TWOHY. — In  his  origin  but  one  genera- 
tion removed  from  the  Emerald  Isle,  Patrick 
D.  Twohy,  the  captivating,  conscientious  and  ac- 
complished treasurer  of  Deer  Lodge  county,  bears 
ever  about  him  the  evergreen  of  good-fellowship 
and  the  fragrance  of  sincere  and  hearty  manhood 
which  are  so  suggestive  of  all  that  is  best  in  old 
Ireland's  contributions  to  American  citizenship. 
His  useful  life  began  something  less  than  half  a 
century  ago  at  Copper  Harbor  in  northern  Michi- 
gan, where  his  father,  Dennis,  and  his  mother, 
Margaret  (Casey)  Twohy,  had  settled  after  their 
marriage  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.-,  in  1850.  They 
were  both  natives  of  Ireland,  who  had  emigrated 
to  America  at  the  first  opportunity  that  came  to 
them  after  they  grew  up,  the  father  arriving  in 
New  York  about  the  year  1846.  They  sought  the 
promised  chance  to  win  Dame  Fortune's  smile  in 
the  comparatively  untrodden  fields  of  the  west, 
removing  to  Michigan  about  1851,  and  there  pros- 
pering and  raising  a  family  of  five  children,  of 
whom  the  Treasurer  was  the  eldest.  He  secured 
what  school  advantages  were  available  under  the 
circumstances,  in  the  winter  months  of  his  boy- 
hood years,  and  when  he  was  nearly  grown 
adopted  the  vocation  of  his  father  and  farmed  for 
a  short  time.  When  he  was  twenty  years  old  he 
located  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  entered  the 
employ  of  the  old  St.  Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  now  the  Great  Northern.  He  was  so 
faithful  and  strict  in  his  attention  to  business,  and 
so  intelligent  and  skillful  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  that  he  was  soon  promoted  to  the  position 
of  foreman  of  the  freight  department  of  the  road. 
In  this  new  responsibility  he  won  the  esteem  of  the 
men  who  worked  under  him  and  the  increased 
confidence  of  his  employers.  For  seven  years  he 
served  them  with  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  then  re- 
signed the  post  in  order  to  engage  in  the  retail 
grocery  business  with  his  brothers.  In  1892  the 
persuasive  voice  of  Montana,  calling  for  men  of 
force  and  capacity  to  come  and  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  her  resources,  and  promising  good  re- 
wards for  faithful  service,  reached  his  ear  and 
moved  him  to  seek  the  guerdon  at  her  hands.  He 
reached  Butte  in  November  of  that  year,  and 
within  a  short  time  secured  a  contract  for  con- 
structing a  part  of  the  grade  of  the  B.  A.  &  P. 
Railway.  He  completed  this  in  two  years,  and 
then  assumed  the  management  of  the  Warm 
Springs  livery  stable  in  Anaconda.  This  business 
occupied    him    profitably    until     he     was     elected 
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county  treasurer  in  November,  1898,  receiving  a 
majority  of  1,400  votes.  He  bore  himself  so  mod- 
estly in  this  office,  and  withal  discharged  its  duties 
with  such  conspicuous  fairness,  intelligence  and 
consideration  for  all  interests,  individual  and  gen- 
eral, that  at  the  end  of  his  term  he  was  unanimous- 
ly re-nominated  by  his  own  party  and  endorsed  by 
every  other  in  the  field  except  the  Republican,  and 
was  triumphantly  re-elected  by  a  good  majority, 
which  in  the  general  upheaval  of  the  time  and 
disintegration  of  parties  was  a  very  gratifying 
tribute  to  his  course  as  an  official  and  his  worth  as 
a  man. 

Mr.  Twohy"  is  unmarried,  but  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  admirable  social  qualities  which  find 
expression  in  part  in  the  good-fellowship  engen- 
dered by  the  fraternal  orders.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  order  of  Elks  and  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
Hibernians,  in  both  of  which  he  takes  great  inter- 
est. There  is  a  dash  of  sporting  blood  in  him 
also,  which  makes  him  fond  of  good  horses,  and  a 
keen  and  discriminating  judge  of  their  merits.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  man  in  Anaconda  has  more 
friends  than  P.  D.  Twohy,  and  that  no  man  de- 
serves  friends  better. 


HENRY  UTLEY.— One  of  the  successful  and 
highly-honored  ranchers  of  Madison  county 
is  Henry  Utley,  who  was  born  in  Wayne  county, 
Mich.,  on  September  25,  1833,  the  son  of  Ephraim 
H.  Utley,  who  was  a  native  of  Vermont  and  a 
practical  New  England  farmer.  He  went  to 
Michigan  in  1821,  and  there  was  principally  en- 
gaged in  looking  up  lands  for  eastern  investors  and 
there  he  made  his  home  until  his  death  in  1861. 
Henry  Utley  when  only  fourteen  years  old  as- 
sumed his  individual  connection  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  life,  and  worked  at  lumbering  until  he 
was  twenty-six  years  old.  At  the  time  of  the 
Civil  war  his  patriotism  was  enkindled,  and  he 
three  times  enlisted  for  service  in  the  Union 
ranks,  but  on  each  occasion  was  rejected  on  ac- 
count of  impaired  health.  He  removed  with  his 
family  to  Montana,  and  in  1880  located  on  his  pres- 
ent ranch,  which  is  situated  just  north  of  Page- 
ville,  Madison  county.  Here  he  has  a  finely  im- 
proved property  and  has  been  successful  in  his 
ranching  operations.  Politically  Mr.  Utley  has 
ever  been  a  stanch  Republican,  and,  while  a  resi- 
dent of  Michigan,  served  as  deputy  sheriff  and  as 


highway  commissioner.  For  nineteen  years,  from 
the  time  of  the  establishing  of  the  school  district 
of  Pageville,  he  has  been  school  trustee,  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  educational  affairs  and  in  all  else 
that  tends  to  aid  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
and,  with  his  wife,  belongs  to  the  Baptist  church. 
On  July  22,  1855,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Utley  to  Miss  Elmina  C.  Page,  who  was  born 
in  Ellington,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.  She  is  a 
sister  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Page,  of  Twin  Bridges.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Utley  are  the  parents  of  four  children, 
Charles  Leslie,  born  in  1858,  is  married  and  has  a 
ranch  near  the  homestead  of  his  father;  Blanche 
died  at  the  age  of  seven  years ;  Maytie  R.,  born  in 
1868,  is  engaged  in  teaching,  and  Belle,  born  in 
1875,. is  the  wife  of  T.  C.  Mills,  of  Helena. 


MRS.  ELIZA  J.  VAN  BROCKLIN.— The  no- 
ble pioneer  women  of  Montana  have  borne 
bravely  the  privations  and  vicissitudes  of  life  on 
the  frontier,  enduring  dangers  with  courage  and 
fortitude  and  contributing  to  a  greater  degree  than 
is  often  appreciated,  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
commonwealth,  for  the  center  of  true  national 
greatness  and  prosperity  is  the  home,  and  of  the 
home  the  true  woman  is  the  presiding  genius. 
One  of  this  number  is  Mrs.  Van  Brocklin,  who 
was  born  on  November  3.  1830,  in  Canton,  Ohio, 
which  was  so  long  the  home  of  President  McKin- 
ley.  Her  parents,  Louis  and  Sarah  (Snyder) 
Kyle,  were  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  They  re- 
moved to  Ohio  in  1829,  the  father  there  following 
the  carpenter's  trade  and  farming.  In  the  family 
were  nine  children,  of  whom  six  are  living,  Mrs. 
\'an  Brocklin  having  been  the  third  in  order  of 
birth.  She  attended  the  pubHc  schools  of  Ohio, 
and  there,  in  1851,  was  solemnized  her  marriage  to 
Jerome  Neely,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania. 
They  took  up  their  residence  in  lUinois,  but  failing 
health  compelled  Mr.  Neely  to  go  to  California, 
where  his  death  occurred  in  1852,  only  one  year 
after  his  marriage.  He  left  one  son,  James,  who 
has  ever  been  the  companion  and  mainstay  of  his 
mother,  of  whose  fine  ranch  property  he  now  has 
entire  supervision. 

Mrs.  Van  Brocklin,  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, removed  to  Iowa,  where  she  resided  with  her 
uncle  on  his  farm  for  over  ten  years.  She  re- 
moved to  Denver,  Colo.,  in  1863,  and  in  the  fall 
was  united  in  marriage  with  Adam  Van  Brocklin, 
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who  was  born  in  New  York,  and  whom  she  ac- 
companied to  Montana  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
They  located  in  Nevada  City,  Alder  gulch,  re- 
mained five  years,  and  then  came  to  her  present 
home,  taking  up  government  land  in  the  Ruby 
valley,  at  a  point  two  miles  south  of  the  village  of 
Laurin.  The  ranch  comprises  360  acres  of  fertile 
land,  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  the  best  of  im- 
provements and  is  practically  all  available  for  cul- 
tivation. Mr.  \'an  Brocklin  was  summoned  from 
earth  in  1881,  but  his  widow  and  her  son  have  con- 
tinued to  reside  on  the  old  homestead.  Mr.  Van 
Brocklin  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  James 
Neely,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Van  Brocklin,  gives  his 
support  to  the  principles  of  the  same  party.  He 
has  never  married,  but  devotes  to  his  mother  filial 
care  and  solicitude.  Mrs.  Van  Brocklin  has  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  in  the  community  where  she 
has  lived  so  many  years.  Her  religious  faith  is 
that  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  which  she  is  a 
birthrisrht  member. 


JOHN  VANDERBILT.— Much  of  romance 
J  lingers  about  the  pioneer  epoch  in  Montana, 
and,  in  retrospect,  this  element  preponderates  over 
the  hardships  and  privations  endured  by  the 
sturdy,  true-hearted  men  who  laid  the  foundations 
for  our  great  commonwealth,  building  better  than 
they  realized  at  the  time.  The  life  history  of  none 
of  these  sterling  pioneers  should  fail  of  perpetual 
record,  and  among  them  John  Vanderbilt  has  a 
prominent  place  as  one  of  Montana's  honored  pio- 
neers. Mr.  Vanderbilt  comes  of  Knickerbocker 
stock,  and  of  the  well-known  Holland  family  of 
which  Commodore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  was  a 
most  conspicuous  member,  Abraham  H.  \'an(ler- 
bilt,  father  of  our  Montana  Vanderbilt,  being  an 
own  cousin  of  that  able  business  man. 

John  \''anderbilt  was  born  in  Wayne  county,  N. 
Y.,  on  June  i,  1S37,  the  fifth  of  the  ten  children 
born  to  Abraham  H.  and  Julia  (Paton)  Vanderbilt. 
His  father,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  was  for  years 
a  resident  and  a  farmer  in  western  New  York. 
John  Vanderbilt  was  identified  with  farming  and 
educated  in  the  common  schools  in  New  York  un- 
til, he  had  attained  his  legal  majority,  when,  in 
1858,  he  came  to  the  west,  locating  in  Kansas, 
where  he  learned  the  carpenter  trade  and  re- 
mained until  i860,  when  he  joined  the  throng  of 
gold-seekers    making   their    way     westward.     He 


visited  the  sites  of  Pueblo  and  Colorado  Springs 
and  thence  went  to  Denver,  then  a  primitive  min- 
ing camp,  and  on  to  Central  City,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  In  April,  1862,  Mr.  Vander- 
bilt started  across  the  plains  and  over  the  moun- 
tains to  Oregon.  His  party  made  its  way  into 
Idaho  territory,  of  which  Montana  was  then  a 
part,  and  stopped  about  twenty-five  miles  from 
where  Boise  now  stands.  Here  he  and  his  fifteen 
companions  manufactured  pack  saddles  and 
started  for  the  Florence  mines.  They  employed 
a  guide  who  agreed  to  pilot  them  through  in  three 
days.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  party  encamped  on 
top  of  the  Salmon  mountains,  then  covered  with 
snow,  and  there  cooked  and  ate  their  dinner  under 
somewhat  extraordinary  conditions.  They  con- 
tinued their  journey  to  a  small  stream  and  here 
they  lost  their  guide  who  mysteriously  disap- 
peared ;  they,  however,  went  on  to  the  Salmon 
river  and  thence  up  the  Big  Hole  river,  where  they 
met  Judge  M.  H.  Lott  and  his  brother  John,  the 
well-known  pioneers.  The  party  exhausted  their 
provisions,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Owens,  froiji 
which  Mr.  Vanderbilt  made  his  way  to  the  Bitter 
Root  valley,  and  worked  at  cradling  wheat.  In 
December,  1862,  he  crossed  the  Mullan  pass  on  his 
way  to  Bannack  in  deep  snow,  standing  guard  at 
night  to  keep  the  wolves  at  bay  while  his  com- 
panions slept.  He  reached  Bannack  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  and  there  followed  placer  mining  for  a  time 
and  then  engaged  in  cutting  timber  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  1863,  in  company  with  Gov. 
Hauser,  James  Stuart  and  thirteen  others,  Mr. 
Vanderbilt  started  for  the  Wind  river,  and  this 
expedition  has  been  fully  described  by  Gov.  Hauser 
in  published  articles.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  re- 
call the  fact  that  the  party  had  a  sharp  fight 
with  Indians  on  the  Big  Horn  river,  two  of  the 
number  being  killed  and  another  shot  by  accident, 
while  Mr.  Vanderbilt  received  a  slight  wound. 
After  this  battle  the  party  went  east  across  the 
Big  Horn  mountains  up  the  Wind  river  to  the 
South  pass,  where  they  struck  the  emigrant  road. 
Provisions  came  to  a  low  point  on  the  way  and 
they  had  to  eat  raw  buffalo  meat.  They  returned 
to  Bannack  by  Lander's  cutoflf.  and  soon  after- 
ward received  the  news  of  the  rich  gold  discov- 
eries in  Alder  gulch.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  at  once 
went  to  Virginia  City  and  was  very  successful  in 
his  mining  operations  there,  as  were  the  major- 
ity of  those  who  worked  placer  claims.     In  1866 
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he  took  up  his  residence  on  a  ranch  in  the  Jef- 
ferson valley,  but  the  grasshoppers  destroyed  his 
crops,  and  in  the  fall  he  worked  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  the  Midas  Mining  Company,  re- 
ceiving $io  per  day  for  mason  work.  In  1868 
he  mined  in  Norwegian  gulch  and  in  1869  de- 
voted much  of  his  time  to  prospecting.  In  1870 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  did  the  stone  work  on  the  Heyman 
mill  on  Ruby  river,  and  in  1871  he  was  engaged 
in  successful  freighting  from  Fort  Benton  to  the 
mining  towns.  In  December,  1871,  he  returned 
to  his  home  in  New  York  and  for  two  years  was 
in  the  east,  passing  a  portion  of  the  time  in  Mis- 
souri and  Indiana.  He  has  never  married,  and 
now  resides  in  the  pleasant  little  village  of  Nor- 
ris,  where  he  still  works  at  his  trade  of  a  car- 
penter and  builder  and  where  he  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  old  and  young.  In  politics  he 
supports  the  Democratic  party,  and  his  religious 
faith   is    Presbyterian. 


ATTANAS  VIAUX,  leaving  the  peaceful 
shades  of  St.  Martine,  near  Montreal,  Canada, 
the  home  of  his  childhood  and  youth,  where  he 
was  born  May  2,  1847,  and  remained  until  he  was 
nineteen  years  old,  in  obedience  to  the  loud  voice  of 
the  far  western  territory  of  the  American  Union 
for  volunteers  in  her  great  army  of  conquest  over 
nature,  plunged  into  the  midst  of  hardships,  dangers 
and  toil  to  which  he  was  not  accustomed,  con- 
fronting savage  beasts  and  still  more  savage  men 
in  deadly  combat,  Attanas  Viaux,  our  subject,  had 
he  not  been  made  of  stern  stuff  and  possessed  the 
real  grit  of  true  manliness,  would  have  faltered  in 
his  course  and  returned  to  the  home  of  his  youth. 
But  he  persevered  in  his  determination  to  win 
a  home  and  a  name  among  this  new  people  at 
whatever  cost  of  personal  peril  and  sacrifice,  and 
has  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations. 

His  father  was  Ernstine  Viaux,  an  amiable  and 
prosperous  farmer  at  St.  Martine  from  early  life 
to  the  end  of  his  days,  which  came  in  1875.  Atta- 
nas was  reared  and  educated  on  the  homestead,  and 
in  1866,  when  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  he  started 
with  a  freighting  outfit  for  Colorado.  The  outfits 
which  preceded  his  had  trouble  with  the  Indians 
and  had  men  killed  in  fights  with  them.  This  fact 
determined  his  party  to  change  its  destination  and 
go  to  Montana,  which  they  did  by  way  of  the 
Bozeman  cutofif,  arriving  at  the  city  of   Bozenian 


September  25.  Mr.  Viaux  remained  there  a  shoil 
time,  and  on  Christmas  day,  1866,  he  went  over 
to  the  Yellowstone  and  began  herding  cattle,  fol- 
lowing this  occupation  until  April  16,  1867.  That 
night  and  the  night  previous.  Col.  Bozeman,  who 
had  promised  to  take  one  Tom  Coover  over  to  the 
Big  Horn  Fort,  lodged  at  the  Viaux  cabin,  in  com- 
pany with  C.  L.  Smith.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th  they  left  the  cabin  about  eight  o'clock  to 
proceed  on  their  journey,  and  the  herders  hooked 
up  their  horses  and  started  to  Bozeman.  They 
traveled  about  six  miles,  and  then  camped  for  the 
night.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Viaux  rose  early  and' 
went  back  over  the  road  they  had  traveled  the 
day  before  to  bring  up  some  cattle  that  were  too 
poor  to  keep  in  line.  On  the  way  he  met  a  man 
who  proved  to  be  Coover,  who  fired  his  gun  into 
the  air  to  show  that  he  was  not  hostile,  and  when 
he  came  up  said  that  while  he  and  Bozeman  were 
.lamping  for  dinner  on  Bridger  creek  three  Indians 
came  up  and  made  signs  for  a  conference  with 
them.  Coover  did  not  wish  to  let  them  come  to  the 
cabin,  but  Bozeman  said  he  knew  one  of  them 
and  permitted  him  to  approach.  Bozem.an  soon  saw 
that  he  was  mistaken,  and  Coover  started  for  the 
horses,  two  of  which  were  saddle  horses  and  one 
a  iiackhorse.  At  this  juncture  the  Indian  who  was 
talking  to  Col.  Bozeman  stepped  aside,  and  one  of 
the  others  shot  at  the  Colonel,  striking  him  in  the 
breast.  He  shouted  to  Coover,  "I'm  shot,"  and 
raised  his  gun  to  shoot  the  Indian,  but  before  he 
could  do  it  another  shot  struck  him  within  two 
inches  of  the  first,  and  he  died  within  a  few  min- 
utes. The  Indians  then  shot  at  Coover,  grazing  his 
left  shoulder,  but  he  escaped  into  the  brush,  re- 
maining hidden  until  after  the  Indians  had  looted 
the  camp  and  left.  They  took  nearly  everything  of 
value,  including  the  horses,  the  ammunition  and 
Col.  Bozeman's  gun,  which  they  afterward  threw 
into  the  creek.  When  they  had  gone  Coover  re- 
turned to  the  camp  and  found  that  Col.  Bozeman 
was  dead.  He  took  from  the  body  a  watch  and 
some  little  money  which  the  Indians  had  left  and 
started  for  the  camp  where  they  had  spent  the  pre- 
vious night  to  get  help  for  burying  the  Colonel's 
remains.  He  struck  the  wrong  place  for  fording 
the  river  and  had  a  narrow  escape  from  drowning. 
Mr.  Kinzie  loaned  him  a  horse  on  which  he  rode 
into  Bozeman  and  obtained  a  party  who  went  back 
and  buried  the  Colonel  near  where  he  was  killed. 
Some  years  after  the  body  was  removed  to  Boze- 
man and  buried  in  a  manner  commensurate  with 
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the  standing  of  the  man  in  the  community  and  the 
service  he  had  rendered  to  this  whole  section  of 
the  country. 

After  this  tragic  event  Mr.  Viaiix  put  in  four 
years  at  saw  milhng,  and  then  engaged  in  freighting 
for  several  months  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 
He  followed  this  with  eight  years  of  prosperous 
farming,  and  then  went  to  the  mouth  of  Galla- 
tin canyon  and  took  up  a  homestead  on  which  he 
has  since  lived.  He  has  increased  his  ranch  to 
853  acres,  on  which  he  erected,  in  1897,  a  fine 
stone  residence  and  a  full  complement  of  barns  and 
other  outbuildings.  The  residence  is  built  in  mod- 
ern style  and  equipped  with  all  desirable  conven- 
iences. The  buildings  are  well  located,  and  the 
place  is  altogether  a  very  attractive  and  pleasing 
one.  It  shows  evidence  of  the  most  progressive 
spirit  in  its  owner,  and  marks  him  as  one  of  the 
leading  men  in  his  line  in  the  neighborhood.  He 
has  been  engaged  mainly  in  raising  superior  breeds 
of  horses  and  cattle,  preferring  Norman  horses  and 
shorthorn  cattle.  He  is  well  thought  of  by  his  as- 
sociates, and  has  contributed  his  share  to  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  county  and  that  portion  of 
the  state. 


RUDOLF  VOGEL,  the  interesting  subject 
of  this  review,  is  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
where  he  was  born  May  13,  1852,  the  son  of  Fred- 
oline  and  Anna  (StaufTacher)  Vogel,  natives  of  the 
little  Alpine  republic,  where  their  ancestors  had 
lived  for  many  generations.  His  grandfather,  Jas- 
per \^ogel,  would  often  quicken  and  color  the 
childish  fancies  of  our  subject  with  tales  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  in  which  both  he  and  his  father 
had  personal  experiences  of  an  unpleasant  char- 
acter. The  elder  Vogel,  great-grandfather  of  Ru- 
dolf, was,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, a  mail  carrier  in  Switzerland,  and  used  his 
teams  as  a  means  of  distributing  groceries  and 
other  articles  of  merchandise  through  the  rural 
districts  along  his  route.  He  was  harassed  by 
the  French  soldiers  in  their  passage  through  the 
country  on  the  way  to  or  from  Italy,  and  on 
one  occasion,  in  1807,  when  our  subject's  grand- 
father Jasper  was  in  charge  of  the  wagon,  a  body 
of  the  French  intercepted  him  and  took  every- 
thing he  was  carrying  except  the  mail.  The  fre- 
quent and  extensive  losses  during  these  troublous 
times  caused  them  to  give  up  carrying  the  mails 
and  turn  their  attention  to  farming,   an  occupa- 


tion at  which  the  father  of  our  subject  spent  his 
hfe. 

Rudolf  Vogel  remained  in  his  native  land  until 
he  was  sixteen  years  old,  attending  school  and 
assisting  his  father  on  the  farm.  In  1868  he  came 
to  America,  landing  at  New  Orleans,  where  he 
had  relatives  with  whom  he  expected  to  live  for 
a  time.  But  owing  to  the  devastations  of  the 
Civil  war  in  this  country,  then  but  recently  closed, 
his  relatives  were  in  straightened  circumstances 
and  could  offer  him  no  inducements  to  remain  with 
them;  They,  however,  secured  him  a  place  in  the 
United  States  navy,  in  which  he  enlisted  in  1870, 
and  placed  on  the  ship  Delaware.  He  remained 
aboard  the  ship  two  years,  and  in  1872,  on  her 
arrival  in  Cahfornia,  left  the  service  and  engaged 
in  various  occupations — mining,  storekeeping, 
farming  and  whatever  else  he  could  find  to  do. 
In  1881  he  moved  into  Montana  and  opened  a 
hotel  in  Bozeman,  called  the  Tivoli,  which  he 
kept  until  1893,  and  was  very  successful.  In  1883 
he  purchased  the  ranch  on  which  he  now  Hves, 
and  also  had  bought  a  small  farm  near  by,  which 
he  rented  as  long  as  he  lived  in  town.  In  1893, 
having  grown  tired  of  keeping  the  hotel,  he  sold 
out  and  removed  to  his  farm,  on  which  he  has 
continued  to  reside  since  that  time.  It  is  situ- 
ated two  miles  north  of  Bozeman,  consists  of  240 
acres,  a  large  part  of  which  is  under  irrigation,  and 
rewards  his  labor  and  skill  in  cultivation  with 
generous  crops  of  wheat,  timothy  and  other  staples. 
He  also  breeds  Norman  and  Percheron  horses  ex- 
tensively, and  devotes  a  good  deal  of  attention 
to  poultry  and  dairy  products,  strawberries  and 
other  small  fruits.  In  this  connection  his  large 
and  well  equipped  poultry  house  should  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  75x30  feet  in  size,  and  affords  good 
accommodation  for  600  or  700  chickens,  the  num- 
ber he  usually  has  in  stock,  Leghorns  and  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  being  the  preferred  breeds.  In  1898 
he  made  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Switzerland, 
and  on  his  return  brought  a  number  of  plants  and 
shrubs  indigenous  to  that  country,  in  the  hope 
of  having  them  around  him  here.  But  all  ex- 
cept  a   wild   rose   died. 

Mr.  Vogel  has  been  twice  married,  on  the  first 
occasion,  May  28,  1882,  to  Miss  Paulina  Goetz, 
a  native  of  Wurtemburg,  Germany,  who  came  to 
America  in  1880  and  located  in  Bozeman.  Her 
father,  David  Goetz,  immigrated  to  the  United 
States  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  and  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  but  after  some  years  returned  to  Ger- 
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many  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  there. 
Mrs.  Vogel  died  in  1889,  four  children  surviving 
her,  namelj':  Rudolph,  David,  Anna  and  Paulina. 
Another  son,  named  Frederick  Bozeman,  who  was 
the  first  child  born  in  Bozeman  after  its  incorpora- 
tion as  a  city,  passed  away  prior  to  her  death.  In 
1 89 1  Mr.  Vogel  was  married  to  the  sister  of  his 
first  wife,  Eugenia  Goetz.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren living,  Frederick,  Karl  Eugene,  Rosa  Julian- 
na,  Edward  Henry,  and  one  dead,  Emma. 

Mr.  Vogel  has  not  mingled  much  in  the  tur- 
moil and  strife  of  active  politics.  He  is  a  man  of 
strong  convictions,  but  not  an  ardent  partisan  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  He  is  a  valued  member  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  a  very  es- 
timable citizen,  devoted  to  his  county,  his  state 
and  his  adopted  country,  and  deeply  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  his  family.  He  has  a  very  de- 
sirable residence,  which  is  a  center  of  generous 
hospitality,  and  his  ranch  is  beautifully  located  at 
the  mouth  of  Bridger  valley.  He  is  a  progressive 
and  enterprising  man  and  is  highly  respected  by 
evervbodv. 


ALEXANDER  M.  WALKER.— The  descend- 
ant of  two  families  distinguished  in  the  earlier 
history  of  Virginia,  a  native  of  the  great  state 
of  Iowa,  where  he  was  born  January  14,  1839, 
comfortably  settled  in  an  inviting  home  after  many 
wanderings,  prominent  in  the  regard  of  his  fellow 
citizens  at  home  and  having  won  the  respect  of 
men  throughout  the  state  who  know  him,  holding 
high  office  of  great  responsibility  for  a  number 
of  successive  terms,  Alexander  M.  Walker,  of  Ana- 
conda, having  now  passed  the  meridian  of  life, 
can  find  in  the  retrospect  of  his  career  much  that 
is  pleasing  and  but  little,  if  anything,  to  regret. 

His  father  was  David  Walker,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  emigrated  to  Iowa  about  the  year  1836. 
He  was  of  Revolutionary  stock,  a  successful 
farmer,  an  active  member  and  elder  in  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  an  ardent  Democrat  in  politics, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  party,  and  a  man 
of  high  character  and  correct  deportment  in  all 
the  relations  of  hfe. 

His  mother  was  Nancy  Davis  Patterson,  also 
a  native  of  the  Old  Dominion,  who  removed  with 
her  parents  to  Iowa  when  she  was  young.  They 
were  married  in  Kentucky,  and  had  eight  chil- 
dren. Alexander  was  the  sixth.  He  grew  to 
manhood  in  his  native  state,  received  his  education 


in  the  public  schools  and  at  Des  Moines  Col- 
lege, which  he  attended  four  years,  pursuing  a  full 
academic  course  therein.  After  leaving  college 
he  began  business  as  a  farmer,  and  kept  at  it  until 
he  concluded  to  go  west,  which  he  did  in  the 
spring  of  1863,  arriving  in  Montana  in  the  sum- 
mer of  that  year.  He  traveled  as  far  as  Atchinson 
by  rail,  and  from  there  proceeded  overland  by 
stage  to  Denver  where  he  remained  three  days. 
He  with  others  then  bought  a  wagon  and  four 
mules,  and  drove  to  Bannack,  Mont.,  reaching 
that  place  June  2,  1863.  The  first  night  he  spent  in 
Bannack  was  one  of  great  excitement.  Fabulous 
accounts  of  rich  finds  at  Alder  gulch  had  just 
reached  the  town,  and  everybody  was  talking  about 
the  matter.  Mr.  Walker  caught  the  fever,  de- 
termined to  go  to  Alder  gulch  and  lost  no  time  in 
doing  so.  He  found  there  a  great  dearth  of  lum- 
ber and  other  facilities  for  work,  and  returned 
without  unnecessary  delay  to  Bannack.  After  min- 
ing there  for  a  month,  concluding  that  the  facilities 
at  Alder  gulch  must  have  improved,  he  went  back 
to  that  point  and  remained  eighteen  months,  not 
engaged  principally  in  mining,  however,  but  in  lum- 
bering. He  and  his  partners  bought  a  horse  power 
sawmill  and  two  shifts  of  horses  to  run  it,  twelve 
horses  in  each  shift.  While  one  was  working  the 
other  was  turned  out  to  grass,  the  only  food 
available.  The  capacity  of  the  mill  was  1,200 
feet  a  day.  In  September,  1864,  he  went  back  to 
Iowa  to  spend  the  winter.  The  next  spring,  ac- 
companied by  his  brother,  he  returned  to  Mon- 
tana, stopping  at  Virginia  City  a  few  months, 
but  spent  the  winter  of  1865-66  at  Deer  Lodge. 
In  the  spring  of  1866  he  and  his  brother  went  to 
Elk  creek  and  started  a  store.  They  were  there 
two  or  three  months  and  then  took  a  sawmill  into 
Helena  and  established  it  on  Ten  Mile  creek. 
They  remained  in  Helena  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
spending  the  time  pleasantly  and  profitably.  In 
the  meantime,  in  1873,  our  subject  made  a  trip  to 
Nevada  to  look  at  the  country.  In  1881  he  went 
into  the  lumber  business  at  Butte  and  continued 
it  until  1887,  then  went  to  Empire  for  a  year  and 
furnished  lumlier  for  a  number  of  liuildings,  among 
them  the  Empire  mill.  In  July,  1888,  he  took  up 
his  residence  at  Anaconda,  and  conducted  a  large 
boarding  house  at  the  copper  works  for  five  years. 
He  has  also,  at  times,  engaged  in  raising  sheep 
for  market  and  for  the  wool.  At  one  time  he 
started  with  2,500  head,  which  in  three  years  in- 
creased  to  4,500,  besides  the  large  quantities  of 
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mutton  which  were  sold.  The  fleece  brought  him 
a  comfortable  income,  the  last  clipping  netting  the 
sum  of  $4,600. 

Mr.  Walker  is  a  man  of  considerable  property. 
He  owns  valuable  real  estate  in  the  cities  of  Ana- 
conda and  Butte,  and  much  outside.  He  is  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  has  been  chosen  by 
his  party  as  its  nominee  for  county  commissioner 
several  times  in  succession,  always  being  elected. 
He  began  this  service  in  1894,  and  is  still  in  the 
office,  having  been  there  continuously  since  his 
first  election.  This  alone  were  sufficient  evidence 
of  a  vigorous  and  capable  discharge  of  his  official 
duties  if  the  matter  were  not  one  of  universal 
comment.  He  is  chairman  of  the  board,  and  has 
had  some  very  important  enterprises  in  charge 
during  his  incumbency.  He  was  a  principal  fac- 
tor in  the  building  of  the  new  court  house,  which 
cost  $105,000,  and  is  given  up  as  a  marvel  of 
cheapness.  When  he  first  went  into  office  there 
was  no  system  of  keeping  the  tax  rolls,  and  many 
persons  were  paying  taxes  on  lands  which  were 
wrongly  described.  He  and  the  other  members  of 
the  board  had  a  set  of  ownership  books  made,  and 
has  seen  that  they  were  carefuly  kept.  They  have 
been  very  valuable  to  the  county.  He  was  mar- 
ried April  25,  1871,  to  Miss  Abbie  B.  Creel, 
a  native  of  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  has  one  son,  David 
C,  who  is  a  chemist  and  metallurgist,  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Montana  College  located  at  Deer  Lodge 
and  is  engaged  at  present  in  the  newspaper  illus- 
trating business  at  Butte. 


T  OSEPH  S.  WALKER,  of  Highwood,  Choteau 
J  county,  Mont.,  has  won  success  through  the 
business  of  cattle  ranching.  He  was  born  in  Grant 
county.  Wis.,  December  28,  1862,  the  son  of  John 
Walker,  a  native  of  England  who  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1835  and  followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  a  miner  throughout  his  life.  In  1850  he 
went  to  CaHfornia,  but  returned  to  Wisconsin,  and 
in  1865  went  to  Pike's  Peak,  where  he  was  very 
successful  in  his  mining  operations,  making  a  rich 
strike,  and  was  en  route  for  home  to  enjoy  the 
deserved  profits  of  his  lifelong  industry  when  he 
died.  James  S.  Walker,  the  subject  of  our  sketch, 
was  seven  years  of  age  when  this  heavy  bereave- 
ment fell  upon  him.  At  that  time  he  removed  with 
his  mother  to  Palo  Alto,  Iowa,  where  they  re- 
mained sixteen  vears,  and  where  he  was  educated 


m  the  public  schools,  working  on  a  farm  during 
the   summer  months. 

On  August  28,  1886,  he  was  married  to  Aliss 
Esther.!.  Pugsley,  daughter  of  Merrill  Pugsley, 
a  prominent  farmer  residing  in  Palo  Alto  county. 
Soon  following  his  marriage  Mr.  Walker  came 
to  Montana  and  located  at  Great  Falls,  Cascade 
county.  Subsequently  he  pre-empted  land  for 
ranch  purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  Rainbow  Falls ; 
later  he  filed  on  a  tract  twenty-five  miles  south 
of  Great  Falls,  and  for  thirteen  years  he  there 
farmed  and  raised  stock  quite  successfully.  When 
the  country  began  to  be  too  thickly  settled  for 
this  business,  or  the  profitable  extension  of  it, 
Mr.  Walker  moved,  in  June,  1899,  to  Highwood 
creek.  He  is  there  at  present,  and  prosecuting  the 
business  of  stockraising  with  every  evidence  of 
success.  He  has  land  to  the  amount  of  320  acres. 
Mr.  Walker  has  one  son,  Floyd  Merril,  aged  eleven 
years.  Politically  he  affiliates  with  the  Republican 
party,  and,  although  not  a  seeker  after  office,  he 
takes  an  active  interest  in  the  trend  of  political 
events,  and  is  a  patriotic,  conscientious  and  enter- 
prising citizen,  having  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  all. 


n  FORGE  K.  VAUGHN.— One  of  the  honored 
vJ  pioneers  of  Montana,  and  also  having  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  settler  in  the  beautiful 
Camas  prairie  district  of  Missoula  county,  where  he 
still  maintains  his  home,  Mr.  Vaughn  comes  of 
stanch  old  southern  lineage,  and  is  a  native  of 
Osage  county.  Mo.,  where  he  was  born  on  May  10, 
1838.  His  father.  Judge  Daniel  Vaughn,  was  born 
in  Virginia,  whence  he  emigrated  to  Osage  county, 
Mo.,  in  1837,  and  there  resided  until  1855,  when  he 
removed  to  Hunt  county,  Tex.,  where  his  death 
occurred  in  1886.  For  the  greater  portion  of  his 
active  life  he  was  a  successful  farmer,  and  in  poli- 
tics was  a  zealous  and  effective  advocate  of  the 
Democratic  party,  having  been  prominent  and  in- 
fluential in  public  affairs  in  both  Virginia  and  Mis- 
souri. In  the  latter  state  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  sheriff  and  as  county  judge  of  Osage  coun- 
ty. He  married  Martha  Bishop,  who  was  born  in 
Tennessee,  whose  death  occurred  in  1884  in  Texas. 
George  K.  Vaughn  was  reared  on  the  homestead 
farm  in  Missouri,  and  his  educational  advantages 
were  afforded  by  the  public  schools.  When  the 
Civil  war  was  inaugurated  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacv,  and  in   1861  enlisted  in  Com- 
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pany  H,  Eleventh  Texas  Cavalry  (having  accom- 
panied his  parents  on  their  removal  to  the  Pine 
Tree  statej,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of 
Col.  Young,  and  he  was  in  active  service  for  two 
years  in  Texas,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  passing 
most  of  this  time  in  arduous  scouting  duty.  After 
leaving'  the  army  Mr.  Vaughn  removed  to  Colo- 
rado, and  two  years  later  went  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
whence  he  came  to  Montana  in  iS66,  thus  becoming 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  of  the  territory.  He  had 
many  typical  experiences  of  life  on  the  frontier, 
when  civilization  was  striving  to  gain  a  definite 
foothold.  He  first  located  at  Helena,  then  a  mere 
mining  camp,  and  thereafter  was  variously  en- 
gaged until  1 88 1,  when  he  took  up  a  claim  on  Camas 
prairie  in  Missoula  county,  the  first  settler  in  this 
favored  section.  He  has  devoted  his  attention  to 
general  farming  and  stockgrowing,  and  has  been 
duly  successful,  while  he  has  noted  with  pride  and 
satisfaction  the  development  and  progress  of  this 
section  from  its  primitive  condition  when  he  located 
here  as  the  original  settler.  In  poHtics  Mr.  Vaughn 
has  ever  been  an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  the 
Democratic  party.  In  1884  Mr.  Vaughn  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Melinda  E.  Neal,  who 
was  born  in  Oregon,  their  jnarriage  having  been 
solemnized  in  Missoula  county,  Mont.  Their  five 
children  are  Wilbur,  Bertha  M.,  Bert,  George  and 
Raymond. 


CHARLES  D.  LADD.— Few  men  in  the  state 
have  experienced  a  more  exciting  and  at  the 
same  time  successful  career  than  Mr.  Ladd.  He 
is  a  resident  of  Great  Falls  and  was  born  in  Frank- 
lin, Merrimack  county,  X.  H.,  on  August  13, 
1847.  His  parents  were  Dudley  and  Amanda 
(Palmer)  Ladd,  both  natives  of  New  Hampshire. 
During  the  war  of  1812  the  father  served  in  the 
army,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Sacketls 
Harbor.  The  paternal  grandfather  of  Mr.  Ladd 
was  also  Dudley  Ladd.  He  was  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  was  a  volunteer  in  the  Continental 
army,  serving  through  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Charles  D.  Ladd  was  an  only  son.  Up  to  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  reared  in  his  native  state, 
receiving  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Franklin  and  at  St.  Paul's  school  at  Concord, 
wliere  he  was  graduated.  Following  this  event 
he  removed  to  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1866,  determined  to  see  the  great  west,  he  and  a 
companion   conceived  the  plan   of  enlisting  in  the 


army  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  this  end.  They 
joined  the  Thirteenth  United  States  Infantry, 
which  was  ordered  to  the  frontier,  and  came  with 
it  up  the  Missouri  river  from  Leavenworth  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Judith  river,  whence  they  arrived 
in  July.  His  regiment  was  stationed  at  Camp 
Cook  and  Fort  Shaw,  where  it  assisted  in  build- 
ing those  frontier  defenses  against  the  Indians. 
The  soldiers  were  actively  engaged  in  scouting 
parties  which  scoured  the  country,  scattering  the 
various  bands  of  hostile  Indians,  keeping  them  in 
motion  and  too  busy  to  plan  attacks.  The  absoluie 
necessity  of  the  presence  of  soldiers  in  those 
troublous  times  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  were  then  on  the  ground.  Ranchmen  and 
their  families  were  in  continual  danger  from 
marauding  savages  and  many  a  poor  fellow  was 
discovered  in  the  cold  embrace  of  death  by  these 
scouting  parties,  with  their  scalps  torn  from  their 
heads. 

In  1869  Mr.  Ladd  engaged  in  wood-cutting  on 
the  Missouri  below  the  mouth  of  the  Judith.  Con- 
tinuing in  this  occupation  for  one  year,  annoyed 
considerably  by  Indians,  but  suffering  no  fatal- 
ities, he  removed  to  Fort  Benton  and  began 
freighting  and  trading  with  the  Indians,  these  com- 
bined occupations  being  quite  remunerative. 
Large  herds  of  buffalo  were  roaming  at  will  in 
the  valleys  and  on  the  benches.  In  1872,  he  and 
his  two  companions  were  attacked  by  Indians  on 
Eagle  creek,  and  after  acting  on  the  defensive 
from  daylight  until  noon  of  the  next  day,  the  In- 
dians withdrew,  having  succeeded  in  capturing 
their  horses  and  killing  their  oxen.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1873  a  squad  of  Indians  from  Canada  stole 
some  of  their  horses  and  ran  them  safely  across 
the  line.  In  a  short  time  a  party  of  eleven  white 
men  and  one  halfbreed  was  organized  at  Fort 
Benton  to  rescue  the  property,  and  they  followed 
the  Indians'  trail  for  five  days,  overtaking  them 
at  Farwell's  trading  post.  From  the  post  the  pur- 
suing party  proceeded  directly  to  the  Indian  camp 
and  began  to  talk  with  them.  The  Indians  soon 
exhibited  hostility  and  were  about  to  attack  them 
when  the  party  opened  fire  and  killed  between 
thirty  and  forty  of  the  savages.  The  Fort  Ben- 
ton party  lost  one  member,  Edward  Grace.  After 
the  Indians  fled,  the  successful  whites  followed  the 
trail  for  some  distance  but  were  compelled  to  re- 
turn. The  horses  were  never  recovered  but  the  pun- 
ishment administered  by  Mr.  Ladd  and  his  brave 
companions  ended  the  Indian  raids  into  that  country. 
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In  1878  Mr.  Ladd  went  to  the  Yogo  placer  min- 
ing district,  on  the  Judith  river,  where  he  located 
claims  and  worked  them  unavailingly  for  one  year. 
He  then  took  some  quartz  claims  at  Barker's  and  in 
1881  went  to  Neihart.  Here  he  located  the  Gait 
mine,  very  rich  in  silver,  which  is  being  worked  and 
paying  regular  dividends.  He  also  owns  other 
claims  near  there  which  gave  promise  of  consider- 
able profit,  and  from  that  time  he  has  devoted  his 
time  almost  exclusively  to  mining.  He  was  one  of 
the  original  stockholders  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Neihart  and  was  its  second  vice-president.  When 
the  state  bank  was  organized  he  was  made  vice- 
president,  but  sold  his  interest  in  it  in  1897.  Mr. 
Ladd,  formerly  a  Republican,  is  a  strong  silver 
advocate.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  political 
aiTairs,  and  is  an  earnest  worker  in  campaigns.  In 
1893  he  was  married  in  Colorado  to  Miss  Valberga 
C.  Klein,  a  native  of  Minnesota.  Fraternally  Mr. 
Ladd  belongs  to  the  Odd  Fellows,  United  Work- 
men and  the  Maccabees.  He  has  seen  much,  en- 
dured much  and  accomplished  much  during  his 
thirty-five  years  residence  in  the  territory  and 
state  of  Montana.  But  he  has  won  both  financial 
and  social  success  and  he  has  a  wide  circle  of  per- 
sonal friends  in  all  parts  of  the  state. 


n^HEODORE  M.  WALKER.— At  the  corner 
i  of  Montana  and  Greenwood  streets  and  oppo- 
site Mount  Moriah  cemetery  in  Butte,  are  located 
the  extensive  granite  and  marble  works  of  Mr. 
Walker,  one  of  the  progressive  young  business  men 
of  this  alert  and  vigorous  city  and  who  controls  a 
large  and  successful  business.  He  is  a  native  son 
of  the  great  German  empire,  from  which  the  United 
States  has  drawn  so  largely  in  recruiting  its  best 
citizenship,  the  date  of  his  birth  being  March  7, 
1869.  His  father,  George  Walker,  was  born  in 
Germany,  on  May  14,  1846,  and  he  was  there 
engaged  in  farming  and  in  a  sandstone  quarry  until 
1886,  when  he  emigrated  to  America,  locating 
first  in  Kansas,  where  he  was  contracting  and 
building  until  1890,  when  he  removed  to  Portland, 
Ore.,  where  he  devoted  his  attention  to  stone  cut- 
ting for  the  erection  of  the  city  hall.  In  1S93 
he  came  to  Montana  and  engaged  in  contracting 
stone  work,  and  quarrying  and  building,  and  this 
enterprise  he  still  follows,  also  having  mining  in- 
terests in  the  state.  He  makes  his  home  at  Butte. 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Anna  M.  Buer- 
ner,  and  she  was  born  in  Germany,  on  October  7, 


1850,  her  father  having  been  a  successful  agricul- 
turist in  the  fatherland.  In  the  family  are  three 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

Theodore  M.  Walker,  the  eldest  of  his  father's 
family,  as  a  boy  attended  the  excellent  scho(jls 
of  his  native  land,  and  later  prosecuted  a 
line  of  technical  study  in  an  architectural  school 
at  Nuremburg,  Bavaria,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  In  1886,  before  he  had  completed  his 
course,  he  accompanied  his  parents  to  the  United 
States,  and  having  learned  stone  and  marble  cut- 
ting while  attending  school,  he  assisted  his  father 
in  his  contracting  work  in  Kansas,  and  had  charge 
of  the  brick  laying  and  stone  cutting.  After  the 
family  came  to  Portland  he  was  employed  in  mar- 
ble works  until  October,  1895.  In  that  year  he 
came  to  Montana,  and  engaged  in  contracting  and 
building  for  a  time  and  then  established  his  pres- 
ent enterprise,  which  was  an  outgrowth  of  his 
previous  operations  as  a  builder.  The  undertaking 
was  successful  from  the  time  of  its  inception  and 
has  shown  satisfactory  growth  and  expansion, 
being  the  most  extensive  in  the  state.  Mr.  Walker 
has  the  only  steam  marble  and  granite  works  in 
Montana  and  furnished  the  highest  class  of  prod- 
ucts, dealing  in  and  manufacturing  both  foreign 
and  domestic  granite  and  marble,  and  executing 
special  designs  of  any  description  desired.  The 
works  manufacture  monuments,  headstones, 
crosses,  curbing  and  all  Hnes  of  cemetery  and 
general  stone  work,  while  iron  and  wire  fences 
are  also  handled  and  put  up.  In  poHtics  Mr. 
Walker  gives  his  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Sons  of  Hermann,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Foresters  of  America. 


q^IMOTHY  C.  WARD.— This  venerable  and 
1  sturdy  pioneer  of  Montana  has  been  identified 
with  much  of  the  strenuous  life  typical  of  frontier 
days,  and  his  experience  in  mining  was  similar 
to  that  of  many  others  who  came  in  the  early  days, 
braving  the  hardships  and  dangers  in  the  eflort 
to  wrest  success  from  so  uncertain  a  source.  Mr. 
Ward  finally  turned  his  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the  honored  citizens 
and  representative  farmers  of  Gallatin  county,  and 
is  peculiarly  worthy  of  mention  in  this  volume. 
Mr.  Ward  is  a  native  of  Maine,  having  been  born 
in  Etna,  Penobscot  county,  December  30,  1828, 
and  is  a  fine  type  of  that  sturdy  manhood  of  the 
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I'ine  Tree  state.  His  parents  were  Enoch  AI.  and 
Martha  (Carter)  Ward,  the  former  a  native  of 
Hampden  and  the  latter  of  Sedgwick,  that  state, 
where  the  father  was  engaged  in  farming  until  his 
death.  An  uncle  of  our  subject,  on  the  paternal 
side,  was  an  active  participant  in  the  war  of  1812. 
Timothy  C.  Ward  grew  up  under  the  sturdy  discip- 
line of  the  old  homestead  farm,  receiving  such  ed- 
ucational privileges  as  were  afforded  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  place  and  period,  and  contributed  in 
the  work  of  the  parental  farm.  In  1850  he  was 
employed  on  the  Penobscot  river  ;  went  to  the  state 
of  New  York  in  the  fall,  remaining  but  a  few 
months,  going  thence  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he 
remained  one  year.  Mr.  Ward  next  turned  his  face 
westward,  going  to  Minnesota.  Ambitious  to  bet- 
ter his  condition  he  joined  a  party  of  gold-seekers 
on  their  way  to  Colorado  in  the  spring  of  i860, 
then  known  as  Jefferson  territory,  remaining  there 
for  three  years,  devoting  his  attention  to  pros- 
pecting and  mining  with  varying  success.  In 
1863  he  started  for  Montana,  making  the  trip  with 
ox  teams,  having  no  trouble  with  the  Indians  while 
en  route,  the  party  of  which  he  was  a  member 
being  more  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  many 
which  had  preceded  and  many  which  came  later. 
He  arrived  in  Bannack  in  July,  1863,  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Alder  gulch,  the  scene  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive placer  mining  in  this  section,  remaining 
until  the  spring  of  1864,  when  he  joined  the  stam- 
pede to  Kootenai,  British  Columbia,  and  passed 
the  summer  in  prospecting  and  mining,  returning 
to  Alder  gulch  for  the  winter.  In  the  spring  of 
1865  he  started  on  a  prospecting  expedition  into 
the  Blackfoot  country,  where  he  worked  during 
the  summer,  passing  the  ensuing  winter  at  the 
head  of  McClellan  creek.  His  next  venture  was  at 
placer  mining  in  Uncle  Johnny's  gulch,  where  he 
"went  broke."  In  the  fall  of  1866  Mr.  Ward  came 
to  the  Gallatin  valley  and  engaged  in  farming; 
but  the  report  of  new  gold  discoveries  could  not 
be  resisted,  and  he  joined  the  rush  to  the  new 
fields  on  the  Salmon  river,  in  what  is  now  Idaho. 
There  he  remained  until  July,  1867,  returning  to 
Alder  gulch  for  the  following  winter.  In  the 
spring  he  went  to  Bannack,  and  after  a  year's 
experience  found  his  financial  resources  exhausted. 
He  next  went  to  Deer  Lodge  county,  putting  in 
the  summer  at  Pilgrim  bar,  and  the  winter  in 
Emigrant  gulch,  and  the  following  summer  worked 
for  wages  in  the  mines  of  Deer  Lodge  county, 
but  wintered  in  the  Gallatin  valley.     In  the  spring 


he  again  tried  mining,  but  impaired  health  forced 
his  return  to  the  valley,  but  later  joining  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Black  Hills,  returning  to  Galla- 
tin valley  he  remained  three  or  four  years,  and 
in  1880  purchased  his  present  ranch  property  of 
320  acres,  all  under  effective  irrigation  and  de- 
voted principally  to  the  raising  of  barley  and  oats. 
He  has  made  good  improvements  on  the  place, 
having  a  comfortable  home  where  he  enjoys  a  life 
of  "single  blessedness."  His  ranch  is  located  three 
miles  west  of  Bozeman,  the  county  seat,  which  is 
his  postoffice  address,  and  is  one  of  the  valu- 
able and  prolific  farms  of  this  favored  section  of 
the  state.  In  politics  Mr.  \\'ard  gives  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Republican  party,  and  he  takes  a  lively 
interest  in  the  questions  and  issues  of  the  day. 
A  man  of  strong  mental  force  and  distinct  individ- 
uality, he  is  uniformly  esteemed  for  his  many  ex- 
cellent qualities  by  all  who  know  him,  and  is  one 
of   Montana's   honored   pioneers. 


JUDGE  DORIC  G.  WARNER,  of  Boulder,  the 
I  representative  of  his  county  in  the  senate  of 
the  Montana  legislature,  where  he  is  now  serving 
his  second  term,  was  born  in  Chenango  county,  N. 
Y..  on  April  29,  1827.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Con- 
necticut colony  his  Welsh  ancestors  located  at  New 
Haven,  where  his  grandfather.  Richard  P.  Warner, 
was  born.  The  family  has  ever  stood  high  in 
America  in  scholarly  and  professional  lines  and 
strongly  loyal  to  its  patriotism.  Several  of  its  mem- 
bers have  been  Presbyterian  clergymen  and  authors. 
They  are  a  long-lived  people,  many  of  them  being 
nonogenarians,  one  of  them,  Ada  Warner,  having 
died  in  1891  of  the  grip,  at  the  age  of  ninety-nine. 
The  father  of  Judge  Warner  was  born  in  Connect- 
icut in  1797,  and  in  1823  he  married  Miss  Lucia 
Carter,  a  Massachusetts  lady  and  a  successful 
teacher  in  New  York  cit)-.  x\ll  of  their  six  children 
are  living.  Mrs.  Lucia  Warner  attained  the  age  of 
eighty-six  years  and  her  husband  that  of  eighty- 
seven. 

Judge  Warner,  the  second  child  of  his  parents, 
was  reared  on  the  New  York  farm,  working  indus- 
triously except  when  in  attendance  at  the  district 
schools.  This  early  schooling  was  supplemented 
by  a  course  at  the  Oneida  Seminary,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  with  honors.  Then  two  years 
were  passed  as  a  clerk  at  Alount  Morris  in  Living- 
ston county.     In  1848  gold  was  discovered  in  Cal- 
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ifornia  and  by  1851  the  excitement  was  at  fever 
heat.  Going  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  in  that 
year,  Mr.  Warner  made  his  way  to  San 
Francisco,  and  from  there  went  to  Sacra- 
mento and  to  the  placer  mines  below  Colo- 
ma  on  the  south  fork  of  the  American  river. 
Satisfied  that  the  river  bed  was  rich  in  aurif- 
erous deposits,  si.xteen  men  flumed  it  for  one  mile, 
the  work  costing  $80,000.  Until  the  rainy  season 
prevented  labor  they  took  gold  out  very  rapidly, 
securing  over  $100,000.  While  crossing  the  isth- 
mus Mr.  Warner  had  an  attack  of  fever  from  which 
he  never  fully  recovered.  Advised  b\-  a  physician 
to  return  east,  with  great  reluctance  he  abandoned 
California  and  returned  to  his  home.  In  1854  he 
accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island 
Railroad  office  in  Chicago,  and  was  later  station 
agent  at  Henry,  Marshall  county.  In  that  city,  on 
September  4,  1855,  Mr.  W'arner  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Miss  Helen  J.  Cook,  born  in  Erie  count}-. 
Pa.,  in  1836.  Her  parents  later  removed  to  Ohio, 
and  in  1847  to  Illinois,  where  they  were  among 
the  earliest  settlers.  Her  father,  Washington  E. 
Cook,  was  a  prominent  Democrat,  and  was  a  dele- 
gate to  the  famous  Democratic  national  convention 
held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  i860,  and  he  was  county 
■clerk  of  Marshall  county  for  sixteen  years.  The 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W^arner  has  been  graced  by 
three  children,  Burton  C,  George  E.  and  Lottie  R.. 
now  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Moore,  of  Missoula.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Moore  have  one  son,  Glenn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warner  made  their  home  in 
Illinois,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  passed  in 
New  Orleans,  until  1868,  when  Mr.  Warner  came 
to  Montana,  leaving  his  wife  and  only  surviving 
•child  with  friends.  He  came  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  thence  by  stage 
to  Utah  and  Helena,  Mont.  On  this  trip  he  paid 
twenty-five  cents  a  pound  for  his  freight.  He  en- 
gaged in  mining  for  about  one  year  in  Jefferson 
gulch,  Deer  Lodge  county,  after  which  he  opened 
a  hotel  at  that  place,  and  there  he  was  soon  after 
joined  by  his  wife  and  son.  Burton  Cook  Warner, 
now  residing  in  Washington.  The  next  year  they 
removed  to  Blackfoot  City,  still  continuing  hotel 
keeping,  and  when  the  White  Pine  excitement  stam- 
peded the  people  from  that  locality  Mr.  W^arner's 
family  returned  east.  Mr.  W^arner  then  located  at 
Radersburg,  the  county  seat  of  Jefferson  count}-. 
Here  he  pre-empted  land,  on  which  he  made  val- 
uable improvements,  and  in  1880  he  was  elected 
probate  judge  of  Jefferson  county.     His  wife  and 


son  rejoined  him  and  they  resided  here  until  1883. 
Then,  having  been  re-elected  in  1882  to  the  judge- 
ship, he  removed  to  Boulder,  the  new  county  seat. 
I'iefore  his  first  election  as  probate  judge  Mr. 
Warner  was  undersheriff  with  Sheriff  Easterly  for 
-A  number  of  years. 

Soon  after  his  removal  to  Boulder,  Judge  War- 
ner purchased  200  acres  of  land  on  the  east  of  the 
town  and  later  forty  acres  south  of  the  town.  He 
then  engaged  in  real  estate  operations  and  in  the 
improven-ient  of  the  cit}-.  He  plotted  a  portion  of 
each  tract  and  donated  the  city  the  site  of  the  brick 
schoolhouse,  and  he  also  owned  a  portion  of  the 
land  on  which  the  court  house  was  built.  In  1885 
he  built  the  elegant  house  east  of  Boulder  where 
he  at  present  resides.  In  early  life  Air.  W'arner 
was  a  Whig,  and  when  that  party  ceased  to  exist 
he  became  a  Democrat.  Wliile  a  resident  of  Mar- 
shall count}-.  111.,  he  was  elected  county  clerk.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  state  senator  from  Jefferson 
county,  Mont.,  on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  as 
senator  is  still  in  service.  From  March,  1899,  to 
June,  1901,  Mr.  Warner  made  two  extended  visits 
to  California,  one  of  three  and  the  other  of  six 
months.  When  the  office  of  probate  judge  was 
abolished  he  was  appointed  justice  of  the  peace  and 
held  that  office  until  his  election  as  state  senator. 
He  has  mounted  the  Masonic  stairway  to  the  Royal 
.\rch  degree,  and  by  his  intelligence  and  upright 
bearing,  his  mastery  of  difficult  life  problems,  his 
wonderful  grasp  and  treatment  of  all  official  posi- 
tmns,  as  well  as  by  his  winning  personal  traits  of 
character.  Judge  Warner  is  rounding  out  a  long 
life  of  useful  activities,  and  is  quietly  and  unosten- 
tatiously doing  his  share  as  a  private  citizen  toward 
the  advancement  of  the  citv's  best  interests. 


CHRISTOPHER  H.  WATERMAN.— In  the 
\y  old  Green  Mountain  state  of  \'ermont  was 
born  this  sterling  old  Montana  pioneer,  and  both 
he  and  his  devoted  wife  lived  up  to  the  full  ten- 
sion of  the  strenuous  life  on  the  frontier  in  the 
early  days,  and  their  names  may  well  appear  on 
record,  for  they  were  assigned  active  roles  in 
the  great  drama  enacted  by  the  brave  men  and 
noble  women  who  gathered  about  the  cradle  of 
the  infant  Montana  and  assisted  in  rearing  it  to 
a  foremost  position  among  the  great  states  of 
the  Pacific  northwest.  Mr.  Waterman  has  had  an 
eventful  career,  even  aside  from  his  association 
with  Montana,  and  though  the  province  of  this  pub- 
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lication  is  necessarily  circumscribed,  yet  it  is  per- 
mitted us  to  enter  a  brief  resume  of  his  life  history. 
He  was  born  in  Rutland  county,  Vt.,  on  January 
24,  1826,  the  son  of  John  and  Caroline  (Hilliard) 
Waterman,  both  of  whom  were  Vermonters  by 
birth,  but  who  eventually  removed  to  the  Hol- 
land purchase  in  western  New  York,  where  they 
peacefully  closed  their  lives,  the  former,  a  farmer, 
having  passed  away  at  the  age  of  forty-five  and 
the  latter  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.  Four  of  their 
eight  children  are  living. 

Christopher  H.  Waterman  was  but  one  year 
old  at  the  removal  to  New  York  and  there  he 
was  reared  to  maturity  on  the  pioneer  farmstead, 
his  education  being  acquired  in  the  district  and 
select  schools.  At  the  age  of  twenty  years  he  left 
the  parental  home  for  Michigan,  but  after  one 
year  he  returned  east,  soon  afterward  adopting  a 
seafaring  life,  which  vocation  he  continued  for 
fourteen  years.  Within  this  time  he  served  as 
first  mate  on  some  of  the  finest  vessels  afloat,  and 
for  seven  years  was  captain  of  smaller  craft.  In 
1851  Mr.  Waterman  went  to  California,  and  for 
two  years  sailed  on  vessels  running  out  of  San 
Francisco.  He  then  with  others  obtained  con- 
trol of  an  island  lying  to  the  west  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  they  engaged  in  securing  seal  oil, 
eggs,  furs,  etc.,  and  within  two  months  they  mar- 
keted io,ooo  dozen  of  eggs  at  $1.00  per  dozen 
and  sold  $3,000  worth  of  seal  oil,  the  venture  net- 
ting them  a  neat  profit.  Mr.  Waterman  then  re- 
turned to  New  York,  and  as  first  mate  of  a  large 
vessel  started  for  Havre,  France,  and  at  the  New 
London  hotel  in  that  city  he  met  and  married 
Miss  Catherine  Boyle,  a  sister  of  the  landlady 
of  the  hotel.  She  was  born  in  Paisley,  Renfrew- 
shire, Scotland,  on  June  13;  1835,  the  daughter  of 
John  and  Catherine  (Devlin)  Boyle,  both  natives 
of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Her  father  was  employed 
for  many  years  at  the  gas  works  at  Paisley  and 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  died  on  March  i,  1842, 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven.  His  wife  long  sur- 
vived him,  coming  to  the  United  States  with  her 
children  and  dying  on  November  21,  1887,  at 
the  venerable  age  of  eighty-six,  being  then  an 
inmate  of  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Henry 
Monforton,  in  Bozeman.  Mrs.  Waterman  is  the 
only  survivor  of  her  nine  children.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Waterman  are  the  parents  of  three  children,  all 
married  and  well  established  in  life,  and  all  resi- 
dents of  Gallatin  county :  Jerome  B.  married  Miss 
Dora  Sales,  and  they  have  one  son ;  Catherine  L., 


married  \Mlliam  L.  McDonnell,  and  they  have 
three  children :  Charles  R.  married  Miss  Mary 
Arnold  and  they  have  two  children.  The  marriage 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waterman  was  solemnized  on  No- 
vember 30,  1859,  Chaplain  E.  N.  Sawtelle,  United 
States  navy  officiating  at  the  ceremony.  After 
reaching  the  United  States  the  ceremony  was  re- 
peated Dy  Rev.  Father  \'an  Gorp,  of  the  Catholic 
church. 

After  his  marriage  Mr.  Waterman  returned  to 
New  York,  where  he  settled  his  maritime  affairs 
and  then  he  was  in  business  at  Havre,  France, 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  war, 
when  he  settled  in  Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  was  in 
the  cooperage  business  until  1864,  when  he  started 
for  Montana,  leaving  his  wife  to  stay  at  the  home 
of  her  mother  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  as  she  was  not 
in  sufficiently  robust  health  to  endure  the  trip. 
At  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Mr.  Waterman  secured  an  ox 
team  and  wagon,  and  on  May  4,  1864,  left  that 
city  on  the  journey  across  the  plains,  one  of  a 
party  comprising  about  200  emigrants.  The  trip 
consumed  about  three  months,  and  Mr.  Waterman 
came  at  once  to  the  Gallatin  valley,  where  he 
forthwith  took  up  a  government  claim  of  160 
acres,  and  to  this  original  homestead  he  has  added 
until  he  now  has  a  magnificent  landed  estate  of 
about  1,800  acres,  including  the  ranches  which 
he  has  provided  for  his  sons.  Upon  his  original 
little  farm  Mr.  Waterman  built  a  primitive  log 
cabin  of  the  regulation  frontier  type,  and  made 
every  possible  preparation  for  the  comfort  of  his 
wife,  who  was  to  join  him  as  soon  as  expedient. 
The  next  year  Mrs.  Waterman  started,  alone  with 
her  infant  child,  to  join  her  husband,  and  one 
can  but  admire  the  strength  and  fortitude  of  this 
noble  woman,  bred  in  a  city  and  hitherto  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries,  who 
would  essay  to  make  a  journey  to  such  a  wild  sec- 
tion. She  made  the  trip  by  the  water  route,  cross- 
ing the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  thence  proceed- 
ing to  San  Francisco,  from  which  city  she  was 
compelled  to  travel  by  stage  for  the  remainder 
of  her  journey,  one  of  exceeding  peril  and  dis- 
comfort. 

On  every  hand  she  heard  tales  of  the  hazardous 
nature  of  the  long  and  weary  overland  journey, 
and  she  was  admonished  not  to  continue  her  way 
without  more  effective  protection,  being  as- 
sured that  she  could  scarcely  hope  to  escape 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  But  her  woman 
heart  was  strong  and  unflinching  and  the  ordeal 
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could  not  daunt  her  courage,  ^^'hen  the  stage  was 
ready  to  start  she  found  that  she  was  the  only 
woman  who  was  to  make  the  trip.  At  one  sta- 
tion where  the  stage  stopped  for  a  change  of 
horses,  disquieting  reports  were  heard  as  to  the 
hostility  of  Indians  along  the  route  farther  on, 
and  all  the  other  travelers  decided  to  proceed  no 
further.  But  the  one  woman  was  more  dauntless 
than  were  the  men,  and  realizing  that  her  supply 
of  money  was  about  exhausted  and  that  it  was 
imperative  for  her  to  reach  her  destination,  she 
informed  the  driver  that  she  would  accompany 
him  and  take  his  chances  to  the  end  of  the  journey. 
So,  clasping  her  child  to  her  breast,  she  lesumed 
her  seat  in  the  lumbering  old  vehicle,  wiiereupon 
the  men,  shamed  by  the  courage  of  the  lone 
woman,  decided  to  go  on  also.  At  the  very  next 
relay  station  were  unmistakable  evidences  of  the 
dangers  that  really  threatened,  for  the  coach  which 
had  preceded  them  ,was  found  in  flames,  kindled 
by  the  Indians,  who  had  murdered  and  robbed 
the  passengers.  The  coach  in  which  Mrs.  Water- 
man was  traveling  finally  reached  Virginia  City 
without  experiencing  any  trouble  from  the  In- 
dians, and  here  the  brave  woman  heard  news 
which  would  have  made  even  a  stouter  heart  quail, 
for  she  was  informed  that  the  Indians  had  gone 
through  the  valley  where  her  husband  was  lo- 
cated and  had  killed  every  settler.  The  blow  al- 
most prostrated  her,  but  the  next  day  brought 
the  glad  news  that  Mr.  Waterman  was  alive  and 
well,  and  within  a  few  days  he  came  for  his  wife 
and  child,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  re- 
imion  was  a  most  affecting  one. 

Mr.  Waterman  paid  $82  for  the  few  days"  ac- 
commodations his  wife  had  secured  in  Virginia 
City,  and  they  then  proceeded  to  the  little  cabm 
home.  Here  there  was  still  great  cause  for  anxi- 
ety, for  there  they  were  overshadowed  by  the  con- 
stant menace  of  the  Indians,  who  might  attack 
and  murder  the  isolated  settlers  at  any  moment. 
On  one  occasion  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort 
Ellis  sent  word  to  Mr.  Waterman  to  be  armed 
and  ready,  for  the  Indians  were  coming  and  he 
could  not  leave  the  post.  The  few  settlers  kept  an 
outpost  to  warn  them  so  that  they  might  flee 
to  the  refuges  which  they  had  prepared,  if  the  In- 
dians approached,  and  all  of  the  women  went  into 
Bozeman  for  greater  safety,  with  the  exception 
of  Mrs.  Waterman,  who  insisted  on  remaining  with 
her  husband  at  the  little  home.  Here  they  lived 
for   eleven   years,   peace   and   prosperity   succeed- 


ing the  alarms  of  the  early  days,  when  the  health 
of  all  the  family  became  impaired,  and  Mr.  Water- 
man rented  the  ranch  and  removed  to  Maryland, 
and  purchased  a  farm,  where  was  their  home  for 
a  few  years,  after  which  they  returned  to  their 
old  home  in  Montana.  This  farm  is  under  high 
cultivation  with  the  best  of  improvements,  in- 
cluding a  fine  country  residence,  a  marked  con- 
trast to  the  early  cabin  home.  In  1899  Mr.  Water- 
man purchased  an  attractive  residence  property- 
in  Bozeman,  and  here  they  pass  the  winter  months, 
and  in  1901  Mr.  Waterman  visited  his  old  home 
in  New  York,  meeting  two  of  his  sisters,  whom 
he  had  not  seen  for  thirty-seven  years.  In  poHtics 
]\Ir.  Waterman  is  a  Republican,  and  he  served  for 
several  years  as  justice  of  the  peace,  and  in  1868 
he  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  represent- 
ative in  the  territorial  legislature,  but  was  de- 
feated by  two  votes.  He  became  identified  with 
the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  many 
years  ago,  while  a  resident  in  the  east.  He  had 
the  distinction  of  being  the  first  president  of  the 
reorganized  Gallatin  County  Pioneers'  Society. 
Mrs.  Waterman  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic 
church,  in  which  faith  she  was  reared.  The  family 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  social  life  of 
the  community,  and  incidentally  it  may  be  in  or- 
der to  here  mention  that  Mr.  Waterman  possesses 
documents  demonstrating  that  his  grandfather, 
David  Waterman,  enlisted  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, in  1877,  in  the  Continental  army,  serving 
faithfully  in  the  Revolution.  The  youngest  brother 
of  Mrs.  Waterman,  Capt.  Peter  T.  Boyle,  served 
gallantly  in  the  Sixty-third  New  York  Infantry 
in  the  Civil  war,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
the  Wilderness  on  JVIay  5,  1864. 


Q  AMUEL  F.  WAY,  the  leading  dentist  of  Liv- 
vJ  ingston.  Park  county,  Mont.,  is  one  of  tlie 
most  successful  practitioners  in  the  state.  He  was 
born  in  Waynesville,  Ohio,  on  Tune  6,  1862,  the 
son  of  Dr.  S.  J.  and  Etta  (Fishburn)  Way,  both 
natives  of  Bradford  county.  Pa.  The  paternal 
grandfather,  James  Way,  of  Welsh  ancestry,  was 
also  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  The  maternal 
grandfather,  James  Fishburn,  was  born  of  Irish 
lineage  in  South  Carolina.  His  father  had  come 
to  America  in  an  official  relation  and  was  long 
a  magistrate  in  the  Carolinas  under  George  III. 
Dr.  Way's  later  forebears  were  active  participants 
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in  the  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  1812,  the  love 
of  liberty  being  a  marked  characteristic  of  his 
race.  Dr.  S.  J.  Way  was  a  personal  friend  of 
John  Brown,  the  historic  "Ossawatomie"  Brown, 
of  Kansas  and  of  Harper's  Ferry.  He  also  was 
noted  for  his  activity  in  breaking  the  fetters  of 
the  oppressed,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
underground  railway.  He  had  the  greatest  love 
for  his  country,  and  was  much  chagrined  that  a 
serious  accident  disabled  him  from  taking  a  sol- 
dier's place  in  the  Union  ranks  of  the  great  Civil 
war.  In  numerous  other  ways,  however,  his  patri- 
otism was  prominently  manifested. 

Dr.  Samuel  F.  Way,  one  of  a  family  of  two  sons 
and  two  daughters,  passed  his  early  days  in 
Waynesville,  Ohio,  where  he  was  in  attendance 
on  the  public  schools  until  the  failure  of  his  health 
caused  him  to  seek  the  balmier  air  of  the  south, 
where  he  spent  a  few  years.  Subsequently  he 
entered  the  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery  at 
Cincinnati,  thoroughly  qualifying  himself  by  dili- 
gent study  and  application,  both  in  the  theory  and 
the  technical  branches  of  his  responsible  profes- 
sion of  dentistry,  and  for  some  years  followed 
his  profession  in  the  south.  On  his  return  he 
located  in  Minnesota,  practicing  in  the  southeast- 
ern portion  of  the  state.  Later  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana, settling  in  Livingston,  Park  county,  where 
he  has  built  up  a  large  and  representative  prac- 
tice in  comparatively  a  few  years  time.  He  has 
elegant  dental  parlors  in  the  new  postoifice  block, 
and  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  all  of  the  latest 
accessories  of  a  complete  outfit  in  his  line.  On 
June  6,  1894,  Dr.  Way  wedded  Miss  Cora  Raf- 
ferty,  of  Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  the  daughter  of 
Francis  Rafferty,  who  was  long,engaged  in  ranch- 
ing and  stockraising  in  that  state.  She  died  on 
June  21,  1894.  Dr.  Way  is  a  member  of  Liv- 
ingston Lodge  No.  32,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  Living- 
ston Chapter  No.  7,  R.  A.  M.,  St.  Bernard  Com- 
mandery  No.  6,  Zurah  Temple  A.  A.  O.  N.  M.  S., 
at  Minneapolis,  Livingston  Consistory,  thirty- 
second  degree.  Knights  of  Pythias  and  the  Benev- 
olent Protective  Order  of  Elks. 


TOHX  G.  WEAVER.— The  great  German  em- 
J  pire  has  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the 
sterling  citizenship  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all 
sections  of  our  national  domain  may  be  found 
those  who  claim  the  Fatherland  as  the  place  of  their 


nativity.  Not  to  all,  however,  has  it  been  given 
to  sever  the  home  ties  in  early  youth  and  come 
to  America  and  face  the  problem  of  life  prac- 
tically alone  and  among  strangers ;  and  it  is  cer- 
tain that  not  all  have  shown  their  allegiance  to 
their  adopted  country  and  have  defended  her  es- 
sential institutions  on  the  field  of  battle  as  has 
the  honored  Montana  pioneer  whose  name  intro- 
duces this  paragraph,  and  who  is  one  of  the  rep- 
resentative citizens  and  successful  agriculturists 
of  Gallatin  county,  where  the  fullest  meed  of  con- 
fidence and  respect  is  not  denied  him  by  those  who 
have  known  him  so  long  and  well. 

Mr.  Weaver  was  born  in  Wurtemburg,  Ger- 
many, in  the  month  of  May,  1842,  being  the  son 
of  Christopher  Weaver,  who  was  born  in  the 
same  kingdom,  where  he  allowed  the  shoe- 
making  business  until  his  death.  In  his  family 
were  five  children,  of  whom  Mr.  Weaver  is  the 
only  living  representative.  ,  To  the  excellent 
schools  of  the  fatherland  he  is  indebted  for  the 
educational  privileges  which  were  his  in  youth, 
and  he  was  but  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  when  he 
bade  adieu  to  home  and  native  land  and  set  sail 
for  America.  He  disembarked  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  and  thence  came  up  the  Mississippi  river  to 
Cairo,  whence  he  continued  his  voyage  up  the 
Ohio  river  to  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  where  a  brother 
of  his  mother  was  located.  He  soon  afterward 
removed  to  Fountain  county,  Ind.,  where  he  was 
residing  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war.  In 
August,  1 861,  in  response  to  the  call  for  volun- 
teers, Mr.  Weaver  enlisted  as  a  member  of  Com- 
pany H,  Second  New  York  Light  Cavalry,  Col. 
Kilpatrick  commanding.  He  was  mustered  in  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  where  the  regiment  devoted 
about  three  months  to  the  necessary  tactical  drill, 
after  which  it  crossed  the  Potomac  to  Arlington, 
\"a.,  where  it  was  stationed  until  March,  when  it 
went  to  Manassas.  Returning  thence  to  Ariing- 
ton,  the  regiment  continued  there  until  April,  when 
it,  started  for  Fredericksburg,  unexpectedly  fall- 
ing in  with  the  Union  forces  at  Falmouth  and  par- 
ticipating in  an  unsuccessful  engagement  with  the 
enemy.  They  remained  in  that  vicinity  until  July, 
when  they  joined  Gen.  Pope's  forces,  at  Culpeper 
Court  House,  being  in  the  command  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Dowell. They  had  several  skirmishes  with  the 
Confederates,  and  then  returned  to  the  national 
capital,  and  in  October  were  sent  to  Warrenton, 
\'a..  where  Gen.  Burnside  assumed  command,  and 
passed    the   winter   at    Fredericksburg.      In    May, 
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1863,  Gen.  Hooker  having  taken  command,  they 
started  on  a  raid  through  Virginia,  moving  toward 
Richmond  and  proceeding  as  far  as  Gloucester, 
rejoining  the  main  army  after  the  expiration  of 
a  fortnight  and  thence  proceeding  to  Gettysburg, 
participating  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  at  that 
point,  and  thereafter  being  in  the  command  of 
Gen.  Mead,  having  almost  daily  skirmishes  with 
the  enemy.  They  passed  the  winter  at  Stevens- 
burg,  Culpeper  county,  \'a.,  doing  scouting  and 
picket  duty,  and  in  the  spring  of  1864  joined 
Gen.  Grant's  forces,  participating  in  a  hard  fight 
at  Parker's  Store  and  in  the  battle  at  Spottsyl- 
vania  Court  House  on  the  loth  of  May.  The 
Second  New  York  Light  Cavalry  then  joined  in 
Gen.  Sheridan's  raid  to  Richmond.  The  regiment 
went  to  James  river  for  supplies,  rejoined  the 
main  army,  having  had  a  sharp  fight  at  Haws' 
Shop.  Thereafter  they  were  in  numerous  skir- 
mishes, took  part  in  the  engagement  at  Stony 
creek,  and  then  continued  up  the  Shenandoah  val- 
ley. They  participated  in  the  engagement  at  Win- 
chester, on  the  19th  of  September,  and  at  Cedar 
creek  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month.  Col. 
Hall  being  killed  November  12th.  They  passed 
the  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester,  and  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1865,  joined  Grant's  forces,  with  which 
they  participated  in  the  engagements  at  Stony 
creek,  Five  Forks,  Sailors'  creek  and  Appomat- 
tox station.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1865,  Mr. 
Weaver  was  honorably  discharged,  at  the  Fed- 
eral capital,  as  quartermaster  of  his  regiment. 
After  the  grand  review  of  the  victorious  armies 
he  returned  to  Indiana,  where  he  remained  until 
February  of  the  followmg  year.  On  the  5th  of 
that  month  Mr.  Weaver  started  for  Montana, 
which  was  then  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  Idaho, 
and  came  on  one  of  Ben  Holliday's  stage  coaches 
as  far  as  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  remained  a 
month;  joined  Col.  .Foster's  party  and  came  on 
to  Montana.  He  located  in  the  Gallatin  valley, 
where  he  followed  farming  until  1873,  when  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  near  Middle  creek, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  until  1876,  the  year 
of  the  general  financial  panic  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  min- 
ing, which  line  of  enterprise  he  followed  with 
varying  success  until  1880,  when  he  purchased  a 
portion  of  his  present  fine  ranch  property,  located 
on  Middle  creek,  about  eight  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Bozeman  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Belgrade,  the  former  being  his  postoffice  address. 


Here  he  now  has  an  estate  of  160  acres  of  fine  land, 
the  same  being  supplied  with  an  effective  system 
of  irrigation  and  all  being  available  for  cultivation. 
The  principal  crop  raised  is  oats,  though  other 
cereals  and  hay  give  prolific  yields.  The  home- 
stead has  excellent  improvements  of  a  permanent 
nature,  and  on  every  hand  are  evidences  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  the  well  directed  ef- 
forts of  our  subject,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  energetic  and  progressive  citizens  of  the 
county  and  as  one  worthy  of  all  esteem. 

In  politics  Mr.  Weaver  is  a  stanch  supporter  of 
the  principles  of  the  Republican  party ;  fraternally 
he  is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order  and  \\'m. 
English  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  at  Bozeman.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  school  trustees  and  takes 
an  active  interest  in  educational  affairs  and  all  else 
that  conserves  the  advancement  and  well  being 
of  the  community. 

On  the  nth  of  December,  1881,  Mr.  ^^'eaver 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mary  Lewallan, 
who  was  born  in  Madison  county.  Mo.,  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  Lewallan,  a  native  of  Tennessee, 
who  became  an  influential  farmer  in  Missouri, 
where  his  death  occurred.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weaver 
have  two  children :     Thomas  J.  and  Ida  May. 


CRANK  S.  WEBSTER.— Three  brothers  of  the 
I  name  of  Webster  came  from  Wales  to  Amer- 
ica in  very  early  times  and  settled  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  from  them  the  great 
Webster  family  is  descended.  The  one  who  set- 
tled in  New  England  was  the  progenitor  of  Daniel 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  of  Frank 
S.  Webster,  of  near  Winnecock,  Mont.  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  born  July  21,  1857,  at  Unity,  Me.,  the 
son  of  Daniel  and  Rebecca  (Libby)  Webster,  also 
natives  of  Maine,  where  the  family  had  lived  for 
generations.  His  great-grandfather  was  a  colonel 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  his  grandfather  a  cap- 
tain in  the  war  of  1812.  On  the  Captain's  return 
home,  being  a  pioneer  in  the  wilds  of  Maine  where 
supplies  and  facilities  were  scarce,  he  was  obliged 
to  break  up  the  sword  he  had  worn  with  honor 
and  make  butcher  knives  of  it  for  use  on  his  farm. 
Mr.  Webster's  father  was  a  farmer  in  early  life 
but  later  learned  the  trade  of  a  shipwright,  and 
in  partnership  with  his  brothers,  David  and  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  was  engaged  for  a  number  of 
years  in  ship-building  at  Bath,  Me.     During  the 
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Civil  war  he  was  occupied  at  Rondout,  N.  Y.,  in 
building  barges  for  the  government.  His  later 
years  were  passed  on  his  farm  in  Maine.  His 
son,  Frank  S.  Webster,  received  a  public  school 
education  in  his  native  town,  and  when  he  was 
twenty-one  years  old  came  west  and  passed  two 
years  in  Colorado,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
returned  home  and  began  the  study  of  law.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1883  and  practiced 
two  years  and  a  half,  but  his  health  becoming  im- 
paired, he  was  unable  to  continue  office  work  and 
abandoned  the  profession.  In  the  spring  of  1886 
he  started  for  Montana,  and  on  his  arrival 
located  on  the  Musselshell  and  engaged  in  the 
sheep  industry.  The  next  year  he  acquired  an 
interest  with  Ralph  Berry  and  continued  the  part- 
nership until  1894,  when  he  located  on  his  pres- 
ent ranch,  fourteen  miles  east  of  Harlowton  on  the 
Musselshell,  where  he  has  about  20,000  acres  of 
land,  a  good  portion  of  which  is  well  irrigated 
and  under  cultivation.  Merino  and  Cotswold  sheep 
have  been  his  favorites,  but  of  late  he  has  intro- 
duced Rambouillets,  and  runs  in  all  about  15,000 
head.  His  place  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
sheep,  being  abundantly  supplied  with  water  and 
fine  groves  for  protection.  In  1890  his  brother, 
Daniel  C,  joined  him,  and  since  then  they  have 
worked  together.  In  1892  Daniel  took  a  band  of 
sheep  to  Dawson  county  and  remained  until  the 
fall  of  1900,  when  he  returned  to  the  home  ranch. 
On  November  9,  1888,  Mr.  Webster  was  united 
in  marriage  with  Miss  Sadie  A.  Lord,  a  native  of 
Portland,  Me.,  and  a  daughter  of  Maj.  Lord,  of 
that  state.  They  have  three  children :  Ralph  D., 
Frances  and  Lucile.  Mr.  Webster  takes  great  in- 
terest in  public  afifairs.  In  politics  he  is  a  Re- 
publican, and  in  1898  was  the  choice  of  his  party 
for  the  legislature,  but  it  was  impossible  to  over- 
come the  large  adverse  majority.  Fraternally  he 
is  a  Freemason.  Daniel  C.  Webster  is  a  progres- 
sive and  enterprising  young  man,  whose  future  is 
full  of  promise.  He  has  sagacity,  industry  and 
quick  perception  in.  business,  a  genial  and  pleas- 
ing manner  in  social  life  and  nerve  and  self-re- 
liance for  any  emergency.  He  belongs  to  the 
Knights  of  Pythias. 


AUGUST  HOLLENSTEINER.— In  entenng 
a  record  touching  the  careers  of  those  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  the  state  who  are  conspicuous- 
Iv  identified  with  her  industrial  life  and  who  have 


served  in  positions  of  public  trust  and  responsi- 
bility, there  is  signal  propriety  in  offering  a  resume 
of  the  life  history  of  Mr.  Hollensteiner,  w-ho  is  at 
present  a  county  commissioner  of  Missoula  coun- 
ty, and  whose  finely-equipped  and  attractive  fruit 
and  dairy  farm  is  located  two  and  a  half  miles  west 
of  Lolo,  his  postoffice  address.  Mr.  Hollensteiner 
is  a  native  son  of  the  German  empire,  having  been 
born  there  on  March  11,  1850.  His  parents, 
Francis  H.  and  Wilhelmina  (Depping)  Hollen- 
steiner, were  born  in  northern  Germany,  whence 
they  emigrated  with  their  family  to  the  United 
states  in  1855,  locating  in  Wisconsin,  where  they 
now  reside.  There  the  father  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  milling,  having  acquired  the  trade  in  Ger- 
many. In  their  family  were  five  sons  and  one 
daughter,  and  four  of  the  sons  and  the  daughter 
are  now  residents  of  Montana,  while  the  other  son 
dwells  in  California. 

August  Hollensteiner  was  reared  and  educated 
in  Wisconsin,  where  he  had  the  privileges  afforded 
by  the  public  schools  and  Franklin  College.  He 
put  his  scholastic  acquirements  to  the  practical  test 
by  engaging  in  teaching  school  for  a  time  near 
Sheboygan,  but  his  business  life  had  inception  in 
his  learning  the  miller's  trade  in  the  establishment 
of  his  father,  and  he  followed  this  vocation  for 
eleven  years.  In  1879  Mr.  Hollensteiner  went  to 
Kansas,  later  removed  to  Iowa,  and  in  1881  he 
came  to  Montana,  making  the  trip  by  way  of  Og- 
den  and  Salt  Lake  City,  thence  to  Dillon  and  on  to 
Missoula  county,  where  he  took  up  a  claim  of  land 
on  Lolo  creek,  two  miles  below  where  Capt.  Rawn 
erected  barricades  to  repel  the  dusky  Chief  Joseph 
and  his  band  of  Nez  Perce  Indians.  Here  he  has 
now  a  fine  ranch  of  800  acres,  improved  with  a 
commodious  and  attractive  dwelling  of  modern 
design  and  conveniences,  with  all  other  needed 
buildings  for  the  work  of  the  place,  which  is  de- 
voted to  fruit  culture  and  to.  dairying.  The  place 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  this  beautiful  val- 
ley, and  Mr.  Hollensteiner  has  directed  his  efforts 
with  such  excellent  judgment  that  a  marked  suc- 
cess has  resulted,  and  he  is  known  as  one  of  the 
representative  men  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Hollensteiner  has  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  1894  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  state 
legislature,  while  in  the  fall  of  1900  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners  for  Mis- 
soula county,  his  eligibility  for  this  important 
office    being    generally   recognized    and    naturally 
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leading  to  his  nomination  and  subsequent  election. 
He  has  held  other  offices  of  minor  importance,  and 
has  at  all  times  shown  a  deep  interest  m  the  best 
interests  of  the  county  and  state.  Fraternally  he 
is  identified  with  the  order  of  Foresters,  and  he  and 
his  family  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Missoula,  in  which  he  is  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school,  taking  an  active  part  in  forwarding 
the  work  of  the  church  in  its  various  avenues  of 
useful  and  beneficent  activity.  In  1879,  in  Wis- 
■cousin,  Mr.  Hollensteiner  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Wilhelmina  Krause,  who  was  born  in  Ger- 
many, whence  her  parents  came  to  the  United 
States  and  were  among  the  early  settlers  in  Wis- 
■consin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hollensteiner  are  the  par- 
ents of  six  children,  Armin  W.,  Arno  G.,  Aury  F., 
Anna,   Edna  and  Neola. 


NICHOLAS  WEINGART,  a  progressive  and 
prosperous  ranchman  of  Madison  county,  re- 
sides near  Jef¥erson  island,  Mont.  He  was  born 
at  Berne,  Switzerland,  on  January  7,  1859,  the  son 
•of  Jacob  and  Barbara  (Bieri)  Weingart,  both  na- 
tives of  Switzerland.  Having  received  his  edu- 
cation in  Berne,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
he  came  from  Switzerland  to  the  United  States 
in  1881,  first  locating  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where 
he  engaged  in  farming  for  two  years.  In  1883 
he  came  to  Montana,  and  to  Fish  creek,  Jefiferson 
■county.  Here  he  was  employed  in  farming  for 
one  year,  after  which  he  took  employment  with 
his  uncle,  Benjamin  Weingart,  a  wealthy  and  suc- 
cessful rancher,  further  mention  of  whom  appears 
in  another  portion  of  this  volume. 

Eighteen  months  later  he  took  up  government 
land,  purchased  more  acreage,  and  established  him- 
self as  a  rancher  on  Fish  creek.  He  passed  ten 
years  there  and  was  very  successful.  Then  the 
Butte  Water  Company  bought  his  property  at  a 
good  figure,  and  he  purchased  the  Price  ranch 
of  320  acres  near  Jefiferson  island,  and  160  acres 
adjoining,  making  a  handsome  and  valuable  prop- 
erty. Here  Mr.  Weingart  is  engaged  in  cattle 
raising,  usually  wintering  100  head  of  stock.  He 
is  yearly  adding  to  his  herd  and  some  seasons  he 
sells  several  hundred  tons  of  hay.  His  property  is 
in  a  fine  location,  well  adapted  for  the  business, 
and  he  will,  if  the  promise  be  followed  by  ful- 
fillment, become  one  of  the  largest  cattle  men 
in  Montana,  as  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  industri- 
ous, sagacious,  honest  and  progressive. 


LEVI  B.  WELLS. — There  is  scarcely  a  more 
pleasing  task  to  the  annalist  of  human  events 
than  to  record  the  life  story  of  a  good  man  and 
useful  student,  he  who  performs  with  diligence 
and  fidelity  the  daily  duties  of  life  without  am- 
bitious efifort  "to  shine  or  rule."  Such  a  task  is  in- 
volved in  the  duty  of  recording  the  fruitful  ser- 
vices to  his  fellow  men  rendered  by  the  active, 
energetic  and  creditable  career  of  Levi  B.  Wells, 
whose  untimely  and  universally  lamented  death 
occurred  on  July  23,  1890,  when  he  was  less  than 
fifty  years  old  and  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  mature 
powers. 

Mr.  Wells  was  a  native  of  Livingston  county, 
N.  Y.,  where  he  was  born  May  10,  1842.  His 
father  was  a  prosperous  farmer,  and  in  work  on 
the  farm  our  subject  acquired  much  of  the  taste 
and  skill  in  horticulture  which  distinguished  him 
later  in  Hfe.  He  was  the  second  of  their  four 
children.  Mr.  Wells  received  a  good  education, 
attending  both  the  academic  schools  and  a  medical 
college.  He  was  also  active  in  assisting  his  father 
on  the  farm,  making  himself  proficient  in  practical 
details  of  agricultural  work  and  acquiring  from 
the  exercise  vigor  of  body  and  breadth  and  clear- 
ness of  mind.  When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he 
secured  a  contract  for  feeding  three  regiments  of 
soldiers,  and  also  kept  a  separate  boarding  house 
for  officers  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  After  the  war 
.  he  conducted  a  prosperous  grocery  business ;  but 
in  1868  he  sold  this  out  and  came  to  Montana, 
locating  at  Helena,  where  he  engaged  in  the  milli- 
nery business  for  twelve  years,  finding  it  profitable 
and  agreeable.  In  the  meantime  he  began  oper- 
ations as  a  horticulturist,  and  gradually  drifted 
from  the  milhnery  business  into  that  hne,  winning 
reputation  as  a  skillful  landscape  gardener  and 
architect,  and  achieving  success  as  a  florist  that 
was   really   remarkable. 

In  poHtics  Mr.  Wells  was  an  ardent  Republi- 
can, and  while  not  an  active  party  worker  he  was 
always  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  party.  Fra- 
ternally he  was  connected  with  the  Order  of  An- 
cient Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  and  took  an 
active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  his  lodge.  He  was  united  in  marriage  on  June 
4,  1863,  to  Miss  Laura  J.  Gordon,  a  native  of 
Kent  county,  Mich.,  and  daughter  of  George  W. 
and  Elizabeth  Gordon,  the  former  born  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  latter  in  Maine.  Her  father  de- 
voted his  time  to  teaching  the  Indians  how  to 
grind  corn,  and  also  conducted  a  sawmill.    He  was 
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moderateh'  successful  in  business,  was  a  zealous 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  was  the  father  of  seven 
children,  of  whom  only  four  are  living,  namely: 
Lucy,  Mary,  Laura  and  George.  He  died  March 
4,  1844,  and  his  widow  followed  him  into  eternal 
rest  on  May  20,  1877.  Since  the  death  of  her 
husband  Mrs.  Wells  has  carried  on  business  as 
a  florist  with  excellent  success.  She  is  well  sus- 
taining the  reputation  of  the  house  for  good  taste 
in  the  arrangement  of  floral  tributes,  and  for  the 
superior  quality  of  goods  offered  for  sale.  She 
has  also  won  many  friends  by  her  genial  manner 
and  strict  attention  to  orders,  as  well  as  by  her 
fair  and  honorable  methods  of  dealing  with  all 
who  seek  her  wares. 


pHARLES  A.  SHORTHILL,  one  of  the  popu- 
\y  lar  and  progressive  young  stockgrowers  of 
Park  county,  where  he  is  associated  with  Calvin 
West,  was  born  in  Center  county.  Pa.,  on  Octo- 
ber 18,  1873,  the  son  of  John  Shorthill,  to  whom 
individual  reference  is  made  on  another  page,  and 
to  which  article  we  refer  the  reader  for  family 
details.  Mr.  Shorthill  secured  his  educational  dis- 
cipline in  the  public  schools  of  Colorado  and  ]Mon- 
tana,  remaining  at  the  parental  home  until  1887, 
when  he  became  associated  with  Mr.  West  in 
ranching.  On  January  27,  1897,  Mr.  Shorthill  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Emma  E.  Allen,  born 
in  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Jane  (Boyd)  Allen,  who  were  born  and  mar- 
ried in  the  north  of  Ireland,  whence  they  removed 
to  America  in  1850,  locating  in  Essex  county,  N. 
Y.,  where  the  father  followed  mining  and  engin- 
eering, later  removing  to  Clinton  county,  where  he 
established  a  homestead  and  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  His  large  family  embraced  seven 
sons  and  six  daughters,  and  the  father  passed 
away  on  May  21,  1899,  while  the  mother  still 
resides  in  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shorthill 
have  two  children,  Hazel  Bernice  and  Charles 
Harold. 


ARTHUR  HARVEY  WETHEY  was  born  in 
Bristol,  England,  March  2,  1862.  His  father, 
Edward  Canes  Wethey,  was  one  of  the  chief  clerks 
in  Stuckey's  Banking  Company,  of  that  city,  his 
father  before  him  having  been  also  engaged  in 
banking  for  many  years,  being  manager  of  one  of 


the  branches  of  the  National  Provincial  Bank  of 
England,  with  which  institution  his  family  has 
been  connected  for  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
century.  His  mother,  Phoebe  Harvey,  was  the 
eighth  daughter  of  Malachi  Harvey,  of  Shaldon, 
Devonshire,  whose  family  for  generations  was  en- 
gaged in  seafaring  enterprises,  and  especially  in 
the  Newfoundland  trade,  in  which  adventurous 
business  all  the  direct  male  members  of  the  family 
lost  their  lives.  Three  houses  erected  by  Malachi 
Harvey's  father  for  his  three  sons,  over  loo  years 
ago,  are  still  comfortable  residences,  and  one  of 
them  is  occupied  by  E.  C.  Wethey,  the  father  of 
the  subject  oi  this  sketch. 

A.  H.  Wethey  was  educated  in  private  schools 
until  he  reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  en- 
tered the  office  of  H.  R.  Harvey,  secretary  of  the 
Ashton  Gate  Brewery,  Bristol,  where  he  took  his 
first  instruction  in  practical  bookkeeping.  After 
a  year  in  this  office  he  entered  the  employ  of  Hen- 
ry L.  Worth  &  Co.,  wholesale  wine  and  spirit  mer- 
chants, with  whom  he  remained  five  years,  learn- 
ing the  business  in  all  its  branches  and  becoming 
an  expert  accountant.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he 
returned  to  the  Ashton  Gate  Brewery  and  studied 
practical  brewing  and  malting  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  John  Marriott,  at  that  time  consid- 
ered to  be  at  the  head  of  his  profession  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  During  this  time  young  Wethey 
studied  chemistry  at  the  School  of  Mines,  taking 
both  practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  chemistry,  but  making  a  spe- 
cialty of  the  first,  as  being  more  important  to  him 
in  his  profession.  After  remaining  under  Mar- 
riott's care  for  about  sixteen  months  young  Wethey 
took  a  position  with  Wm.  Warne,  Tetbury,  Glou- 
cestershire, as  brewer  and  manager,  and  remained 
with  him  two  years,  vvhen  he  accepted  a  position 
of  brewer  and  manager  for  the  Torquay  Brewing 
Company,  at  Torquay,  Devonshire.  This  was  a 
corporation  owning  considerable  hotel  and  other 
property,  and  employed  a  large  number  of  men. 
In  this  responsible  position  young  Wethey  came  in 
contact  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  and 
the  thought  as  to  whether  his  occupation  was  one 
to  be  proud  of  often  occurred  to  him.  After  two 
years,  during  which  time  his  company  prospered 
greatly,  young  Wethey  resigned  his  position,  and 
after  doing  some  expert  work  in  Cardiff  he  decided 
to  give  up  the  profession  entirely.  He  spent  a 
few  months  in  England  seeking  other  employment, 
and  came  to  the  United  States  in  August,   1886, 
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landing  in  Xew  York.  He  brought  with  him  let- 
ters to  prominent  men  in  his  own  profession,  but 
these  he  determined  not  to  use  if  other  employ- 
ment could  be  found,  and  the  letters  referred  to 
were  never  made  use  of.  On  reaching  New  York 
young  Wethey  went  at  once  to  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  rooms  at  East  Twenty-third 
street,  where  he  met  Mr.  R.  R.  McBurney,  its  sec- 
retary, to  whom  he  presented  letters  of  introduc- 
tion. Mr.  McBurney  received  him  with  the  great- 
est kindness,  told  him  where  he  could  find  suitable 
quarters,  and  made  him  feel  at  home  in  his  new 
surroundings.  A  day  or  two  later  Wethey  met 
Mr.  W.  F.  Lee  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms,  and  pre- 
sented a  letter  of  introduction  he  had  brought  for 
him.  Mr.  Lee  received  him  kindly  and  gave  him 
a  note  to  Dr.  Albert  R.  Ledoux,  who  carried  on  an 
assay  office  and  laboratory  at  lo  Cedar  street. 
This  interview  led  to  an  immediate  engagement, 
and  Wethey  remained  with  Ledoux  until  October, 
1887,  when  he  left  New  York  for  the  west.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1887  Dr.  Ledoux  went  to 
Europe  and  spent  several  weeks,  leavmg  his  office 
in  Wethey's  charge.  In  this  position  Wethey 
frequently  met  W.  A.  Clark,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  as 
Clark  was  shipping  considerable  quantities  of 
argentiferous  copper  matte  to  Liverpool,  and 
payments  were  made  in  New  York  on  Ledoux's 
weights,  samples  and  assays.  When  Wethey  left 
New  York  for  the  west  he  visited  friends  in  Min- 
neapolis, and  found  a  position  with  the  Northwest- 
ern Fuel  Company,  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  only  there 
a  few  weeks,  however,  when  a  better  position  was 
ofifered  him  by  W.  A.  Clark  in  his  Butte  office. 
Wethey  accepted  this  ofTer  and  arrived  in  Butte 
December  19,  1887,  and  has  remained  with  Senator 
Clark  ever  since.  In  July,  1888,  he  became  super- 
intendent of  the  Butte  reduction  works,  and  has 
since  been  closely  identified  with  it.  The  works 
have  greatly  improved  and  increased  under  his 
care,  and  his  patent  roasting  furnace  for  the  de- 
sulphurization  of  ores  has  proved  a  great  success 
and  been  widely  adopted. 

At  the  present  writing,  March,  1902,  Wethey  is 
Senator  Clark's  general  manager  for  his  Montana 
enterprises.  He  is  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Lumber  Company,  secretary  of  the  Bridger  Coal 
Company,  Original  Mining  Company,  Colusa-Par- 
rot  Mining  &  Smelting  Company,  and  an  officer 
in  several  other  companies  owned  or  controlled  by 
Senator  Clark.  The  only  office  of  a  public  nature 
that  Wethey  has  held  was  in  1895,  when  he  was  a 


member  of  the  state  board  of  education  under 
Gov.  Rickards. 

When  Wethey  gave  up  his  profession  as  brewer, 
etc.,  in  1886,  he  determined  not  only  to  stop  man- 
facturing  liquor  for  others  to  drink,  but  to  stop 
drinking  intoxicating  Hquors  himself.  He  also 
gave  up  the  use  of  tobacco  at  the  same  time.  He 
has  ever  since  remained  a  consistent  teetotaler 
and  non-smoker,  and  has  endeavored  to  lead  a 
quiet,  Christian  life,  and  in  this  he  has  been  great- 
ly assisted  by  his  good  wife. 

Wethey  became  engaged  in  the  summer  of  1887 
to  Miss  Katherine  Mason  Brown,  third  daughter 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Oilman  Brown,  the  only  son  of 
Rev.  Francis  Brown,  a  former  president  of  Dart- 
mouth College ;  and  himself  subsequently  a  pro- 
fessor there,  and  for  fourteen  years  president  of 
Hamihon  College,  New  York  state.  Her  brother, 
Rev.  Francis  Brown,  is  at  this  writing  the  acting 
president  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  of 
New  York.  Wethey  returned  in  May,  1888,  to 
New  York  to  claim  his  bride,  and  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  by  her  brother.  Rev.  F. 
Brown,  assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Parkhurst,  of  Madi- 
son Square  church.  The  resuh  of  the  marriage 
has  been  a  son.  Oilman  Brown  Wethey,  born  July 
2,  1889,  who  died  in  the  following  November; 
also  Phoebe  Harvey  Wethey,  born  May  17,  1890; 
Arthur  Harvey  Wethey,  born  March  15,  1892,  and 
Francis  Van  Vechten  Wethey,  born  July  10,  1893. 


BENEDICT  WEINGART.— Claiming  the  fair 
land  of  Switzerland  as  the  place  of  his  nativ- 
itv,  and  now  one  of  the  representative  farmers  and 
stockgrowers  of  Madison  county,  and  one  of  the 
sterling  pioneers  of  the  state,  Benedict  Wein- 
gart  was  born  in  canton  Berne,  Switzerland,  on 
February  12,  1832,  the  eldest  of  the  ten  children 
of  Benedict  and  Mary  (Mercer)  Weingart,  who 
were  lifelong  residents  of  Switzerland.  Attending 
the  schools  of  his  canton  in  his  youth,  Mr.  Wein- 
gart also  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaking  from 
his  father,  who  followed  that  occupation.  Upon 
attaining  his  majority  he  set  forth  to  try  his  for- 
tunes in  America,  among  strangers,  without  any 
knowledge  of  their  language.  This  action  demands 
courage,  fortitude  and  earnestness  of  purpose.  He 
first  located  in  Ohio,  and  worked  at  his  trade  until 
i860,  when  he  secured  a  contract  for  carrying  the 
Lhiited  States  mails  between   Findlay  and  Paris- 
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burg,  Ohio,  which  he  carried  out  until  1864,  when 
he  became  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana. 

He  made  the  long  journey  across  the  plains  with 
three  yoke  of  cattle  and  a  wagon.  On  arriving  in 
Virginia  City  he  engaged  in  freighting  until  the 
spring  of  1866,  when  he  went  to  Fort  Benton  to 
meet  his  wife,  who  had  made  her  western  trip 
by  the  Missouri  river.  Making  the  family  home 
at  Spring  gulch,  Mr.  Weingart  engaged  in  handhng 
ore  and  supphes  for  the  quartz  mines.  In  1869 
he  came  to  Silver  Star,  and  found  profitable  em- 
ployment in  hauling  quartz  for  the  Green  Camel 
lead  mine.  While  thus  engaged  he  took  time  to 
locate  a  portion  of  his  present  fine  ranch  property, 
which  comprises  about  800  acres  in  one  body  and 
is  located  three  miles  north  of  Silver  Star.  It 
was  not  long  before  his  ranching  demanded  all 
of  his  attention,  and  he  has  ever  since  continued 
in  its  cultivation  and  improvement,  and  has  devel- 
oped an  attractive  home  and  a  well  improved  prop- 
erty. He  raises  large  crops  of  hay  and  grain  and 
fattens  cattle  for  the  Butte  market.  His  success 
has  been  gratifying,  and  he  is  now  one  of  the 
prosperous  and  substantial  men  of  the  commun- 
ity in  which  he  has  made  his  home  for  more  than 
three  decades.  He  is  also  the  owner  of  two  quartz 
mines  at  Silver  Star,  and  these  properties  are  very 
promising  ones.  In  politics  Mr.  Weingart  ad- 
heres to  the  Republican  party,  and  he  and  his 
wife  are  consistent  members  of  the  Lutheran 
church.  On  May  20,  1858,  in  Ohio,  Mr.  Weingart 
was  married  with  Miss  Elizabeth  Kurt,  who  like 
himself  was  born  in  Switzerland.  Of  their  two 
children  a  son  survives,  Alfred,  who  assists  in  the 
management  of  the  homestead  ranch. 


In  1898  he  returned  to  Michigan  and  became 
associated  with  his  father  as  general  manager  of 
the  hotel. 

As  a  hotel  man  he  was  more  than  usuall\-  suc- 
cessful. The  business  was  very  much  run  down  and 
by  superior  business  sagacity,  energy  and  rare 
executive  ability,  and  infusing  new  life  into  it. 
he   soon  built  it  to  a  fine  paying  basis. 

In  1900  Mr.  Whetstone  located  in  Boulder,  Mont., 
where  he  at  once  became  connected  with  the  Gaff- 
ney  Mercantile  Company.  His  untiring  and  faith- 
ful efforts  in  their  behalf  soon  won  their  esteem, 
and  secured  his  rapid  advancement.  In  January, 
1901,  he  was  made  general  manager  and  secretary 
of  the  concern,  which  position  he  still  retains,  and 
in  the  duties  of  which  he  affords  the  utmost  satis- 
faction. In  1901,  yir.  Whetstone  was  made  a 
Mason  in  Boulder  Lodge  No.  41.  Politically  he 
is  a  Democrat.  Mr.  Whetstone  is  a  young  man  of 
excellent  judgment  and  keen  business  sagacity,  and 
he  is  extremely  popular. 


WG.  WHETSTONE,  general  manager  and 
secretary  of  the  Gaffney  Mercantile  Com- 
pany, at  Boulder,  Mont.,  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  citizens  of  the  place.  He  was  born  in 
Michigan  on  April  13,  1877,  the  son  of  Charles  and 
Mattie  (Forler)  Whetstone,  the  latter  a  daughter 
of  George  K.  Forler,  a  prominent  Niles  merchant. 
Charles  Whetstone  conducted  a  popular  hotel  in 
Michigan,  and  W.  G.  remained  at  home  attending 
the  public  schools  until  1893,  when,  at  the  age  oi 
sixteen  years,  he  removed  to  Chicago  and  engaged 
in  the  grocery  business,  first  with  Forler  &  Spen- 
sail,  and  later  with  a  Mr.  Meyers.  For  the  latter 
house  Mr.  Whetstone  was  head  clerk  and  manager. 


pALVIN  WEST.— It  is  a  well  recognized  fact 
^  that  Park  county  offers  exceptionable  advan- 
tages for  agriculture  and  stockgrowing,  which  in- 
dustries constitute  a  vital  element  in  the  develop- 
ment which  has  given  Montana  a  foremost  place. 
Air.  West  had  sufficient  appreciation  of  this  fact 
to  prompt  him  to  relinquish  effective  pedagogic 
work  and  identify  himself  with  them.  He  was 
born  in  Knox  county,  Ohio,  on  October  11,  1856, 
one  of  the  five  children,  four  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter, of  Alexander  C.  and  Mary  (Williams)  West, 
natives  of  Washington  county.  Pa.  His  grand- 
father in  the  agnatic  line  was  Samuel  West,  who 
resided  in  Virginia,  the  original  American  ances- 
tor who  came  from  England  as  one  of  William 
Penn's  colony  having  been  his  grandfather.  Alex- 
ander C.  West  removed  to  Ohio  in  1830,  becoming 
one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  Knox  county.  In 
his  earlier  years  he  had  successfully  taught  school 
in  Mississippi  and  in  1869  he  removed  to  Henry 
county.  Mo.,  and  was  one  of  the  prosperous  and 
influential  farmers  of  the  state  until  his  death  in 
1876. 

Calvin  West  received  his  preliminary  education 
in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri,  after  which  he 
entered  the  Sedalia  (Mo.)  Collegiate  Institute,  and 
completed  a  course  in  the  commercial  depart- 
ment, graduating  in  the  class  of  1879.  then  remain- 
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ing  on  the  old  homestead  until  the  spring  of  1881, 
where  he  journeyed  to  Gallatin  county,  Mont. 
Here  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  pedagogic 
work  until  1893,  when  he  located  on  Fall  creek, 
a  tributary  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  became  a 
rancher  in  partnership  with  Charles  A.  Shorthill, 
to  whom  individual  reference  is  made  hereafter. 
The  firm  now  has  760  acres  of  arable  land,  200 
acres  under  effective  cultivation,  excellent  crops 
of  hay  and  gram  being  secured.  They  raise  both 
cattle  and  hogs,  giving  preference  to  shorthorn 
cattle  and  wintering  from  sixty  to  100  head.  The 
ranch  is  eligibly  situated  fifteen  miles  south  of 
Livingston  and  is  finely  supplied  with  water  for 
irrigation.  Mr.  West  is  a  young  man  of  intel- 
lectuaHty  and  executive  ability,  progressive  in  his 
methods  and  retaining  the  respect  of  all  who 
know  him.  He  manifests  lively  interest  in  relig- 
ious and  educational  work  and  the  advancement 
and  well-bemg  of  his  county. 


ANDREW  J.  WHITE.— Coming-  from  stanch 
old  Colonial  stock,  meriting  consideration  as  a 
pioneer  of  Montana,  holding  a  position  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  and 
in  other  fraternal  associations,  Andrew  J.  White 
has  led  a  life  of  marked  activity  and  usefulness,  and 
is  one  of  the  representative  citizens  of  Montana's 
metropolis.  He  was  born  in  Calais,  Washington 
county,  Vt.,  on  January  18,  1832.  His  father, 
Jacob  White,  born  in  Boscawen,  Merrimack  county, 
N.  H.,  was  a  carpenter  and  bridge  builder  and 
prominently  identified  with  railroad  bridge  construc- 
tion in  various  sections  of  the  Union.  His  father, 
John  White,  was  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  and 
he  had  a  brother  who  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
war  of  1812.  The  maiden  name  of  the  mother  of 
Andrew  J.  White  was  Clara  Porter,  and  she  was 
born  in  Danvers,  ^lass.,  the  daughter  of  Israel 
Porter,  whose  first  American  ancestors  settled  in 
historic  old  Salem,  Mass.  Jacob  and  Clara  (Por- 
ter) White  had  six  children,  two  of  whom  are  now 
living.  Andrew  Jackson  White  being  the  second. 

The  early  education  of  Andrew  J.  White  was  re- 
ceived in  public  schools  and  he  continued  his  studies 
until  he  was  twenty  years  old,  paying  particular 
attention  to  civil  engineering.  After  his  school 
days  Mr.  White  was  associated  with  his  father  in 
the  construction  of  railroad  bridges  and  thus  con- 


tinued until  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  his 
operations  being  principally  in  \ermont  and  Xew 
Hampshire  for  the  first  two  years  of  his  practical 
work,  in  which  he  became  an  individual  contractor. 
In  1856  he  removed  to  Illinois  and  engaged  in  con- 
tracting and  here  he  was  elected  county  surveyor 
of  McDonough  county.  There  Mr.  White  made  his 
home  until  1864,  when  he  started  forth  on  that 
journey  across  the  plains  which  gave  him  title  to  be 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana.  He  drove  an  ox- 
team  and  experienced  no  trouble  front  the  Indians.. 
Mr.  White  arrived  in  Virginia  City  on  July  27  and 
was  engaged  in  contracting  and  building  for  two 
years,  after  which  he  was  prospecting  for  some  time. 
In  1868,  as  foreman,  he  built  the  old  court  house 
in  Deer  Lodge,  then  the  capital  of  Deer  Lodge 
county,  which  included  the  present  counties  of 
Silver  Bow  and  Powell.  In  1868  Mr.  White  made 
the  voyage  down  the  Missouri  river  from  Jefferson 
island  to  Sioux  City,  with  a  fiatboat.  From  Sioux 
City  he  went  to  Ohio,  where  his  family  then  resided. 
In  that  state  he  was  employed  to  take  charge  of 
the  construction  of  a  tram  road  at  a  coal  mine,  and 
became  superintendent  of  the  mine.  In  1870  Mr. 
White  removed  with  his  family  to  Afton,  lowa^ 
and  carried  "on  contracting  and  bridge  building 
until  1879.  In  1873  he  was  elected  county  surveyor 
of  Union  county  and  did  important  work  for  some 
years.  He  located  in  Butte,  Mont.,  where  he  has 
since  maintained  his  home,  in  1879,  and  he  was  a 
prominent  contractor  here  until  1890,  at  which  time 
he  practically  retired  from  active  business,  though 
his  official  positions  in  fraternal  organizations  have 
demanded  his  attention  and  the  exercise  of  his 
marked  executive  ability. 

Mr.  White  is  one  of  the  prominent  and  popular 
members  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  with  which  order  he 
has  been  identified  for  twenty-six  years.  In  1886 
he  was  elected  grand  secretary  and  grand  scribe  of 
the  grand  lodge  of  Montana,  and  in  this  dual  office 
he  has  since  served  consecutively,  ^^^^en  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  Mr.  While  became  a  member  of 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  to  the  advance- 
ment of  whose  interests  he  has  contributed  in  a 
large  measure.  He  is  now  the  chief  of  records  and 
collector  of  wampum  of  this  order.  In  politics  he 
gives  allegiance  to  the  Democratic  party.  On 
March  8,  1855,  Mr.  White  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Kate  Day,  who  was  born  in  Ohio.  Their 
children  are:  Clara,  born  January  16,  1856;  Nellie, 
born  December  29.  1857.  died  October  19,  i86or 
Flora,  born  October  4,   i860,  died  April  3,   1890: 
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Seymour,  born  May  31,  1863;  Clarence,  Febru- 
ary 26,  1870;  Mortimer  A.,  August  25,  1874.  None 
of  them  are  married. 


(■^EORGE  F.  WHITE.— Among  the  pioneers  of 
J  Montana  and  one  of  the  native  sons  of  the 
northwest,  Mr.  George  F.  White  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  business  men  of 
Madison  county,  which  he  has  represented  with 
distinction  in  the  legislature.  He  was  born  at 
Spanish  Fork,  Utah,  on  November  29,  1858,  the 
son  of  Peter  White,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania.  A 
blacksmith  by  trade,  he  removed  from  his  native 
state  to  Ohio,  where  he  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the 
war  with  Mexico,  and  served  in  the  command  of 
Gen.  Zachariah  Taylor.  Returning  to  Ohio  after 
the  war,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
mained there  until  1849,  when  he  started  as  one  of 
the  historic  band  of  "Forty-niners"  that  opened  up 
the  gold  fields  of  California.  He  came  overland 
to  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  arrived  there  early  in 
1850,  and  then  abandoned  his  westward  journey 
and  continued  his  residence  in  Utah  until  1863.  In 
1864  he  came  to  Montana,  locating  at  Nevada 
City,  where  he  engaged  in  mining,  and  also  fol- 
lowed his  trade  and  operated  a  sawmill.  In  his 
later  years  he  gave  entire  attention  to  mining. 
He  died  in  Madison  county,  an  honored  pioneer, 
in  1884.  In  Salt  Lake  City  he  was  known  to 
Brigham  Young  and  other  prominent  Latter-Day 
Saints,  as  the  "little  Gentile  blacksmith."  He  was 
a  fine  workman  and  the  year  before  the  memorable 
Mountain  Meadow  massacre  he  made  more  than 
$2,000  worth  of  spades,  plowshares,  saws,  etc.,  for 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  that  tragic  event.  In 
1854,  at  Draperville,  Utah,  he  married  Miss  Susan 
Terry,  born  in  Canada,  whither  both  her  father  and 
grandfather  had  emigrated  from  the  United  States, 
where  they  were  born.  While  in  Canada  they 
were  converted  to  Mormonism  and  removed  to 
Nauvoo,  111.,  where  Joseph  Smith  first  estabhshed 
the  Mormon  headquarters,  and  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  Mr.  White  was  one  of  those  who 
crossed  the  plains  to  Utah  and  assisted  in  found- 
ing Zion,  or  Sah  Lake  City.  Peter  and  Susan 
White  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters,  of  whom 
George  was  second. 

George  F.  White,  was  a  typical  child  of  the 
plains,  and  without  school  advantages  in  his  youth, 
he  learned  the  alphabet  by  rudely  marking  the  let- 


ters with  charcoal  on  the  hearthstone  of  his  cabin 
home.  He  has  been  one  of  the  world's  workers, 
and  has  gained  a  broad  fund  of  information  by 
observation  which  effectively  supplements  his 
meagre  education.  He  was  but  ten  years  old  when. 
his  parents  removed  to  Montana,  and  when  thir- 
teen years  old  he  began  trapping  in  the  Madison. 
valley,  later  manufacturing  charcoal  and  cutting 
timber  and  wood  for  the  Heckley  Company,  at 
Glendale.  In  1881  he  engaged  in  freighting  with 
an  outfit  of  two  four-horse  teams,  and  freighted  to 
the  various  mining  districts  in  this  section  for  one 
year,  after  which  he  took  up  a  ranch  which  he  con- 
ducted for  a  year.  In  1883  he  built  an  arastra  at 
Rochester,  the  plant  having  a  thirty-two-feet  over- 
shot wheel.  In  1885  he  sold  this  property  and 
erected  another  arastra  four  miles  farther  up  the 
gulch  which,  in  company  with  his  brother,  he  still 
owns. 

In  1888  Mr.  White  and  William  Owsley  erected 
a  quartz  mill,  later  selling  his  interest  to  his  part- 
ner. He  then  traveled  in  different  sections  in 
search  of  a  location  for  nearly  a  year,  but  returned 
to  Twin  Bridges,  where  he  bought  the  store  of 
Lott  Brothers  and  also  that  of  the  Pomona  Com- 
pany, and  here  he  has  since  conducted  a  large  mer- 
cantile business.  In  1895  Mr.  White  erected  a  fine 
brick  store,  undoubtedly  the  finest  business  block 
in  the  county.  In  1897  he  erected  a  similar  build- 
ing on  an  adjoining  lot,  and  the  upper  floor  of  both 
buildings  is  a  commodious  and  attractive  public 
hall,  26x102  feet  in  size,  one  of  the  best  auditoriums 
in  the  state.  He  owns  other  valuable  realty,  im- 
proved and  unimproved,  and  is  one  of  the  pro- 
gressive and  public-spirited  citizens  of  Twin 
Bridges.  He  owns  valuable  mining  claims,  and  is 
now  making  a  specialty  of  the  handling  of  mining 
properties  and  promoting  their  development.  He 
sold  the  Thistle  mine  to  Butte  capitalists,  as  did 
he  also  the  Bobtail,  while  he  now  holds  an  option 
on  the  Noble  mine,  which  has  already  yielded  half 
a  million  dollars. 

In  politics  Mr.  White  has  been  an  unswerving 
Democrat,  and  his  qualifications  for  office  gained 
recognition  in  1900,  when  he  was  nominated  as  a 
representative  of  Madison  county  in  the  Seventh 
legislature  of  Montana.  He  was  successful  at  the 
polls  and  proved  himself  a  wise  and  conservative 
legislator.  He  was  chairman  of  the  printing  com- 
mittee and  held  membership  on  the  important 
committees  of  appropriations,  internal  improve- 
ments, state  boards  and  officers,  and   state  insti- 
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tutions.  Largely  through  his  influence  an  appro- 
priation of  $60,500  was  secured  for  the  state  or- 
phans' home  at  Twin  Bridges.  In  the  legislative 
dead-lock  in  the  election  of  United  States  senator, 
Mr.  White,  as  a  Democrat,  vigorously  supported 
H.  L.  Frank,  and  he  had  the  distinction  of  cast- 
ing the  deciding  vote  which  conferred  the  sena- 
torial toga  on  Hon.  Paris  Gibson,  his  vote  being 
transferred  to  Mr.  Gibson  upon  Mr.  Frank's  with- 
drawal from  the  contest.  At  Butte,  Mont.,  in 
1891,  Mr.  White  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Miles, 
born  in  Litchfield,  111.,  but  who  was  reared  and  ed- 
ucated in  Kansas  City,  where  she  was  graduated 
from  the  St.  Theresa  convent.  Through  a  col- 
lateral line  she  is  connected  with  the  old  Jameson 
family  of  Boston,  the  original  representatives  of 
which  settled  there  in  1647.  On  the  maternal  side 
she  is  a  cousin  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace,  the  dis- 
tinguished author  and  diplomat.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
^^'hite  have  three  sons, — George  M.,  born  in  1893  ; 
Erving,  born  m  1897,  and  Clair,  born  in  1899. 


]  OHN  F.  WHITE.— Among  the  native  sons  of 
J  Montana  who  have  become  promuiently  identi- 
fied with  her  industrial  activities  is  Mr.  White, 
whose  father  is  one  of  the  honored  pioneers  of 
the  state  and  one  to  whom  individual  reference  is 
consistently  made  on  other  pages  of  this  work,  in 
a  sketch  to  which  we  would  direct  attention  in  this 
connection  for  data  concerning  the  genealogy  of 
our  subject.  John  F.  White  was  born  in  Gallatin 
county,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the 
state,  on  August  27,  1869.  His  parents  are  John 
and  Pamley  (Roberts)  White.  His  early  scholas- 
tic advantages  were  such  as  were  afforded  in  the 
somewhat  primitive,  but  none  the  less  effective. 
pioneer  schools,  and  he  continued  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  the  homestead  ranch  until  1890,  when  he 
bought  a  tract  of  160  acres,  which  is  now  a  part 
of  his  present  fine  ranch  property  of  550  acres 
the  accretions  having  been  made  by  the  purchase  of 
adjoining  tracts.  The  entire  ranch  is  under  effect- 
ive irrigation,  and  Mr.  White  secures  large 
yields  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  hay,  while  he  also 
raises  fine  road  horses,  though  not  on  an  extensive 
scale.  He  is  essentially  alert  and  progressive  in 
his  methods,  which  are  directed  with  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment,  and  has  not  been  denied  that 
success  which  is  his  just  due. 

He   has  made    excellent    improvements    on    his 
ranch,   and   is   held   in   the   highest   esteem    in   the 


community  which  has  represented  the  field  of  his 
energetic  labors.  His  pleasant  home  is  located 
two  and  one-fourth  miles  south  of  the  village  of 
Manhattan,  which  is  his  postofifice  address.  The 
water  used  in  the  irrigation  of  his  farm  is  secured 
from  the  West  Gallatin  river  and  the  supply  is 
ever  adequate  to  meet  emergencies  and  regular  de- 
mands. His  attractive  residence  is  surrounded  by 
fine  shade  trees  and  substantial  barns,  a  fine  new 
granary  and  other  well  equipped  outbuildings  all 
indicate  the  success  which  has  attended  his  efforts. 
Mr.  White  takes  a  deep  interest  in  all  that  concerns 
the  general  welfare  of  the  community  and  has 
served  for  three  years  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
school  trustees.  His  political  proclivities  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party,  of  whose 
cause  he  is  an  active  supporter.  In  addition  to  his 
ranching  industry  he  has  a  fine  threshing  machine, 
of  the  most  modern  and  approved  design,  and  has 
operated  this  in  seasons  since  1890,  the  outfit  being 
in  demand  over  a  quite  extensive  radius  of  country, 
for  he  has  threshed  as  high  as  70,000  bushels  of 
grain  in  one  season.  On  February  i,  1894,  ifr. 
White  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Icy  May 
Lemon,  born  in  Missouri,  the  daughter  of  James 
and  Texana  (Hamblett)  Lemon,  likewise  natives 
of  Missouri,  whence  they  came  to  Montana  in  1878. 
locating  near  Salesville,  Gallatin  county,  where 
the  father  has  since  been  extensively  engaged  in 
farming,  and  one  of  the  representative  men  of  the 
county.  In  his  family  are  seven  children,  of  whom 
Mrs.  White  was  the  second.  The  only  child  of 
^Ir.  and  Mrs.  AMiite  died  in  infancw 


T  OHN  WESTOX.— Incumbent  of  the  office  of 
J  county  clerk  and  recorder  of  Silver  I'ow  county 
and  standing  as  one  of  the  progressive  men  identi- 
fied with  the  industrial  life  of  Montana,  John 
Weston  merits  consideration.  He  is  a  native  of 
the  good  old  Hoosier  state,  born  in  Harrison 
county,  Ind.,  on  February  i,  1848,  the  second  of 
the  seven  children  of  Willison  and  Phoebe; 
(Wright)  Weston,  both  of  whom  were  born  in 
Indiana,  where  they  passed  their  lives,  the  father 
being  there  engaged  in  merchandising  and  mill- 
ing for  many  years.  He  was  a  son  of  Jacob 
Weston,  who  removed  from  Lancaster  county.  Pa., 
to  Indiana  in  the  early  days,  as  one  of  its  pio- 
neers. John  Weston  supplemented  the  educa- 
tion received  in  the  public  schools  by  a  course  of 
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study  in  the  Indiana  State  University,  at  Blooming- 
ton,  and  after  technical  training  in  law  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  state  in  1867,  when 
but  nineteen  years  of  age.  He  was  thereafter 
identified  with  the  abstracting  business,  connected 
with  a  firm  of  extensive  operations.  In  1882  Mr? 
Weston  removed  to  Manitoba,  where  he  was  vari- 
ously engaged  until  June  13,  1887,  when  he  came 
to  Montana,  locating  in  Butte,  where  he  was  for 
some  time  retained  in  various  capacities  in  rail- 
road work.  Later  he  was  five  years  the  chief 
clerk  of  the  Lexington  Mining  Company.  He 
then  went  to  the  Kootenai  mining  district  for  a 
time,  but  returned  to  Butte  and  entered  the  em- 
ploy of  the  Anaconda  Company.  He  was  also 
engaged  in  mining  operations  at  Camp  creek,  and, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  late  Marcus  Daly,  was  en- 
abled to  attain  gratifying  success,  but  by  unusual 
hard  luck  eventually  lost  all  he  had  thus  ac- 
quired. He  has  since  made  large  investments  in 
mining  properties,  and  is  one-half  owner  of  the 
Pappoose  mine,  in  Silver  Bow  county. 

Mr.  Weston  was  a  Populist.  In  1896  he  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  clerk  and  recorder  of  Silver 
Bow  county,  and  served  during  1897-8,  and,  after 
an  interregnum  of  two  years,  was  again  elected 
in  November,  1900,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  His 
religious  faith  is  that  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  and  fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the 
Benevolent  Protective  Order  of  Elks.  On  August 
ID,  1886,  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  Mr.  Weston  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Clara  E.  Cox,  who  was 
born  in  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire,  England.  In 
their  family  are  four  children :  Marian  Cox 
Weston,  Catherine  Cox  Weston,  John  Cox  Wes- 
ton and  Clare  Cox  Weston. 


I^HOMAS  KENT  is  a  native  of  Westmoreland 
county.  Pa.,  where  he  was  born  January  ^, 
1842.  He  is  one  of  the  eleven  children,  five  sons 
and  six  daughters,  of  Samuel  Kent,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  his  mother,  Mary  Brown,  was  also 
born.  His  grandfather  was  Jacob  Kent,  a  native 
of  Germany,  who  came  to  America  in  early  life 
with  his  father.  His  maternal  grandfather  was 
Thomas  Brown,  of  Maryland,  who  removed  from 
that  state  into  Pennsylvania,  faking  with  him  aboirt 
sixty  negro  slaves,  all  of  whom  he  set  free  in  the 
early  'twenties.  One  of  them,  however,  refused  to 
accept  his  freedom  and  remained  with  Mr.  Brown 
until  his  death. 


In  1852  Mr.  Kent's  father  removed  with  his 
family  to  Iowa,  and  made  that  state  his  home  until 
his  death  in  i860,  conducting  successfully  a  large 
farm  and  extensive  speculations  in  cattle,  horses 
and  sheep.  Mr.  Kent  himself  spent  his  early  life 
in  Iowa,  attending  the  public  schools  and  working 
on  the  farm.  In  i860  he  removed  to  Nebraska, 
where  he  remained  two  years  trading  and  carrying 
on  various  kinds  of  business.  He  then  returned 
to  Iowa  and  remained  until  the  spring  of  1864. 
March  24  of  that  year  he  started  with  a  four-horse 
team  for  Montana.  He  found  the  trip  full  of 
adventure  and  enjoyment.  Arriving  at  North 
Platte  he  intended  to  go  up  White  Tail  Deer 
creek,  but  hearing  that  the  Indians  were  bad  in 
that  district  he  took  another  course,  and  after 
traveling  about  120  miles  around,  came  up  the  Dry 
Fork  of  Powder  river  and  by  Big  Horn  moun- 
tains. As  the  country  was  covered  with  buffalo  he 
frequently  found  it  necessary  to  turn  his  cattle  and 
horses  into  a  corral  made  of  the  wagons  to  prevent 
the  buffalo  from  stampeding  his  train.  There  were 
125  wagons,  with  James  Bozeman  as  captain.  ;\Ir. 
Bozeman  took  charge  at  North  Platte,  and  said 
at  the  start :  "I  want  none  but  brave  men,  as  we 
are  going  through  a  hard  country,  and  the  cowards 
had  better  stay  back."  After  crossing  the  Big 
Horn  Mr.  Kent  saw  a  number  of  Crow  Indians, 
and  met  two  Frenchmen  with  whom  the  Indians 
had  made  an  exchange  of  outfits,  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Indians,  the  Frenchmen,  in 
fact,  not  being  consulted  about  the  exchange.  His 
party  had  the  Frenchmen  in  company,  and  a  few 
miles  above  Clark's  Fork  fell  in  with  the  Indians- 
and  compelled  them  to  restore  the  outfits  they 
had  so  unceremoniously  taken.  Below  Clark's 
Fork  they  were  obliged  to  let  their  wagons  down 
the  mountains  by  ropes.  They  arrived  in  Virginia 
City  July  27,  1864,  and  Mr.  Kent  went  to  work 
for  James  Gamble,  on  Stinking  Water.  After  si.s: 
months  farming  and  freighting  in  this  locality, 
he  returned  to  Alder  gulch,  and  for  the  next 
eighteen  months  successfully  engaged  in  min- 
ing. He  then  joined  the  stampede  to  Last  Chance 
and  later  that  to  Blackfoot.  Afterward  he  went 
successively  to  Bed  Rock,  Belly-Up  and  Cahfornia 
gulch,  then  to  Yellowstone,  where  he  spent  the 
winter  in  hunting,  getting  together  some  700  big' 
wolf  skins.  The  following  year  he  spent  in  trap- 
ping and  prospecting,  then  located  at  Mission 
Creek  agency,  where  he  spent  six  years  in  the 
service   of  the   government.     He  then   engaged   in-. 
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trading  with  the  Indians  on  a  large  scale,  and  at 
a  profit  of  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  a  day. 
In  1878  he  took  up  the  ranch  he  now  occupies, 
covering  nearly  1,200  acres,  and  engaged  in  cattle 
raising,  afterward  having  at  one  time  more  than 
25,000  sheep.  He  experienced,  of  course,  many 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  business,  having  in 
one  season  as  many  as  500  fine  horses  stolen  from 
him.  Mr.  Kent  is  now  farming  in  a  general  way, 
with  about  1,000  acres  of  excellent  land,  well  irri- 
gated and  under  vigorous  cultivation,  raising 
mainly  timothy,  blue  joint  and  alfalfa. 

On  April  10,  1874,  Mr.  Kent  was  married  to 
"The  White  Shield,"  now  called  "Mary  Kent," 
daughter  of  "Old  White  Head,"  chief  of  the  Crow 
tribe  of  Indians.  The  fruit  of  this  union  was  five 
daughters,  who  mingle  freely  among  the  be.st 
classes  of  citizens  in  the  neighborhood,  and  are 
well  esteemed  by  all  who  know  them.  Mr.  Kent 
himself  is  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  substantial  men  of  Montana.  His 
ranch  is  a  model  of  thrift  and  taste  in  all  its  ap- 
pointments, and  he  has  the  cordial  regard  of  his 
fellowmen,  who  have  at  times  solicited  him,  with- 
out success,  to  serve  them  in  various  official  ca- 
pacities. One  incident  in  his  busy  life  has  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind.  In 
1873,  when  the  Soux  Indians  were  on  the  w;ir 
path,  Dr.  Frost  and  two  other  men  and  two  women 
and  a  baby  were  killed  by  the  savages  in  his  pres- 
ence, and  he  helped  to  bring  in  the  bodies  for 
burial.  In  fraternal  relations  Mr.  Kent  belongs 
to  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 


JOHN  WHITE. — No  uncertain  valuation  is  to 
be  placed  on  compilations  which  touch  in  an\ 
degree  the  pioneer  history  of  the  great  northwest, 
and  in  records  perpetuated  as  are  those  in  this  work 
will  be  found  for  all  time  data  which  will  be  cumu- 
lative in  value  as  the  years  fall  into  the  abyss  of 
time  and  the  pioneers  here  represented  have  been 
gathered  to  their  fathers.  Among  the  sterling 
pioneers  of  Montana  is  Mr.  White,  and  England 
was  the  place  of  his  nativity,  for  he  was  born  in 
County  Cornwall  on  New  Year's  day,  1841,  and. 
though  he  has  passed  practically  his  entire  life 
in  the  United  States,  he  inherited  many  of  the 
sturdy  characteristics  which  have  made  the  Cornish- 
man  a  power  wherever  he  has  been  located.  His 
parents,  William   and    Margaret   Ann   White,   were 


likewise  horn  in  Cornwall,  of  stanch  old  Cornish 
lineage,  and  of  their  fourteen  children,  John  was 
the  fifth  in  order  of  birth.  William  White  was  a 
farmer  in  his  native  country,  but,  believing  that 
better  opportunities  for  individual  accomplishment 
were  afforded  in  America,  he  brought  his  family 
to  the  United  States  in  1843,  li's  son  John  then 
being  only  two  years  old.  After  a  short  stay  in 
Pennsylvania  they  removed  to  Illinois,  locating  in 
Cuilford,  Jo  Daviess  county,  where  Mr.  White  was 
engaged  in  farming  until  his  death,  on  May  5.  iS()i, 
and  his  wife  also  died  in  that  state  on  November 
10,  1861. 

John  \\'hite  received  a  public  school  education  in 
Illinois  and  early  became  inured  to  work  on  the 
homestead  farm,  his  father  having  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  county,  educational  advantages  were 
not  maintained  at  the  high  standard  of  the  later 
years.  Mr.  White  assisted  in  the  carrying  on  of 
the  homestead  farm  until  1864,  when  he  set  forth 
for  Montana  with  a  horse  team  and  encountering 
no  serious  difificulties  on  the  long  trip,  safely  reached 
liannack.  the  original  capital  of  the  territory,  and 
continued  on  to  Virginia  Cit\-  in  Alder  gulch,  then 
the  great  center  of  placer  mining  in  Montana. 
After  a  short  time  spent  in  Virginia  City  he 
went  to  the  Madison  valley  and  passed  the  winter, 
and  was  employed  in  the  mines  of  Alder  gulch 
during  the  following  summer.  In  the  fall  of  1865 
he  returned  to  Illinois,  making  the  journev  on  a 
saddle  horse.  While  he  had  no  encounters  with 
Indians,  parties  both  preceding  and  following  his 
company  were  by  no  means  as  fortunate.  He 
passed  the  winter  in  Illinois,  and  the  next  May 
again  started  for  Montana,  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  to  whom  he  had  been  united  in  marriage  in 
1863.  The  trip  was  made  with  two  yoke  of  oxen 
and  a  yoke  of  cows,  while  several  extra  cows  were 
driven  through.  There  were  only  three  wagons  in 
the  train  and  thus  the  danger  from  attack  by  the 
Indians  was  intensified.  The  little  company  came 
up  the  North  Platte  river  to  Fort  Laramie.  Wyo., 
from  which  point  the  Indians  of  the  Sioux  tribe 
were  just  departing  after  having  made  a  treaty 
with  the  government.  There  were  several  thou- 
sand of  them  assembled  at  the  fort. 

Mr.  \\'hite  and  his  little  party  continued  their 
journey  to  the  Black  Hills  region,  and  at  Brown 
Spring  they  overtook  a  large  train  with  which  they 
had  previously  encamped,  and  discovered  that 
trouble  of  some  order  was  menacing,  as  the  train 
was  corralled,  with   the  cattle  in   the  center.      Mr. 
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White's  party  made  haste  to  join  the  larger  com- 
pany and  they  remained  in  corral  for  two  days,  the 
Indians  having  attacked  the  emigrants  to  secure 
their  stock.  In  the  conflict  seven  men  were  killed, 
besides  the  captain  or  wagon  boss,  and  when  his 
body  was  found,  just  as  the  train  was  about  to 
continue  on  its  way,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had 
been  beheaded  by  the  Indians,  -and  the  train  tarried 
long  enough  to  bur}'  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
man,  and  came  onward  to  their  destination.  Mr. 
White  came  through  the  Gallatin  valley  and  located 
on  the  Madison  river,  about  seven  miles  from 
Gallatin  City,  and  here  engaged  in  stockraising. 
He  thus  continued  operations  until  1881,  when  he 
sold  his  original  ranch  property  and  purchased  his 
present  homestead,  then  known  as  the  Joseph  Kent 
ranch.  He  has  a  finely  improved  and  well  equipped 
estate  of  540  acres,  and  practically  the  entire  tract 
is  under  effective  irrigation  and  devoted  principally 
to  the  raising  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley,  of  which 
cereals  magnificent  crops  are  yielded,  the  peculiarly 
fertile  land  having  given  as  high  as  ninety-six 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.  Upon  the  ranch  is  a 
large  and  attractive  residence  of  modern  architec- 
tural design  and  equipments,  while  all  other  perma- 
nent improvements  are  of  the  best  order,  showing 
the  owner  to  be  a  discriminating  and  progressive 
business  man. 

Mr.  White  is  a  member  of  the  Montana  Pioneers' 
Association,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  its  affairs. 
In  politics  he  gives  allegiance  to  the  Republican 
party,  and  is  honored  not  only  as  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  Gallatin  county,  but  as  a  man  of  signal  in- 
tegrity in  all  the  relations  of  life.  He  has  been  in 
somewhat  impaired  health  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  has  not  ceased  to  maintain  active  supervision  of 
his  farm  and  other  interests.  He  also  owns  a  fine 
residence  in  the  city  of  Rozeman,  where  the  family 
pass  the  winter  months  and  the  children  are 
aiTorded  superior  educational  advantages.  On 
June  15,  1863,  Mr.  White  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Miss  Pamley  Roberts,  who,  like  himself,  was 
bnrn  in  Cornwall,  England,  she  being  the  daughter 
of  Matthew  and  Charity  (Waters)  Roberts,  both 
natives  of  Cornwall,  where  the  father  was  engaged 
in  mining.  He  came  with  his  family  to  the  United 
States  in  1846,  locating  in  Lafayette  county.  Wis., 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days,  passing 
away  in  June,  1871,  his  devoted  and  cherished  wife 
dying  in  1886.  They  became  the  parents  of  fifteen 
children,  of  whom  ten  attained  maturity.  Of  the 
children  we  enter  the  followinri;  brief  record :     Ida 


May  is  deceased ;  John  F.  is  individually  mentioned 
elsewhere  in  this  work ;  Matthew  W.  resides  at 
Manhattan,  Mont. ;  Harry,  who  was  educated  at 
\'alparaiso,  Ind.,  remains  on  the  old  homestead ; 
and  Walter,  who  was  educated  in  the  same  city  as 
his  brother,  has  a  farm  adjoining  the  parental  home- 
stead ;  he  married  Miss  Frances  Gertrude  Roland, 
daughter  of  Hon.  W.  A.  Roland,  a  member  of  the 
state  legislature  from  Gallatin  comity  in  the  last 
general  assembly. 


A  DOLPH  WETZSTEIN.— Holding  high  rank 
ii-  among  the  developers  and  builders  of  Montana, 
both  in  mining  and  mercantile  lines,  Adolph  Wetz- 
stein,  of  Butte,  has  won  his  place  by  substantial 
service  to  the  people  in  his  various  avenues  of  ac- 
tivity. He  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July  22. 
1865,  the  son  of  Max  B.  and  Adeline  Wetzstein, 
natives  of  Germany,  where  they  were  born  in  1832. 
They  came  to  the  United  States  when  they  were 
young,  and  are  now  prominent  residents  of  Cin- 
cinnati, where  the  father  has  been  engaged  in  busi- 
ness since  1856.  Mr.  Wetzstein  was  educated  in 
his  native  city,  and  in  1883  came  to  Montana,  lo- 
cating at  Livingston,  where  he  was  connected  with 
his  brother.  Mentor,  in  the  wholesale  liquor  busi- 
ness, but  gave  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  at- 
tention to  mining  industries.  He  was  one  of  the 
''originals"  at  Cook  City,  ard  has  still  considerable 
property  there.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  in- 
vade the  Coeur  d'Alene  district,  and  his  holdings 
in  that  territory  promise  to  be  in  time  very  valu- 
able. At  Thompson  Falls,  Idaho,  he  started  a 
wholesale  liquor  business  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Clark,  under  the  firm  name  of  Clark  &  Wetzstein, 
but  after  a  short  time  sold  his  interest  and  returned 
to  Livingston.  In  the  'eighties  he  developed  a  fine 
marble  quarry  near  Gardiner,  Mont.,  which  he  still 
owns,  and  which  will  be  of  great  aid  in  the  future 
development  of  the  state.  In  1894  he  started  a  law- 
suit against  the  Boston  and  Montana  Company  for 
a  fourth  interest  in  the  Comanche  mine.  This  suit, 
which  is  still  pending,  involves  millions  of  dollars 
and  has  become  famous.  Mr.  Wetzstein  identified 
himself  with  the  wholesale  liquor  business  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  Montana,  but  his  principal  ef- 
forts in  the  way  of  business  have  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  developing  mines.  He  has  extensive 
mining  interests  in  various  parts  of  the  state  and  he 
is  well   known  among  mining  men,   who  are  his 
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friends  by  hundreds,  as  men  are  in  other  walks 
of  hfe. 

In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Republican,  and  in 
1896  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  on  the  legisla- 
tive ticket  of  Silver  Bow  county,  but  in  that  year  the 
Republicans  had  no  show  in  the  state,  and  the 
ticket  was  beaten.  On  April  11,  1894,  he  was 
married  to  Miss  Fannie  Shoenburg,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  a  native  of  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  and 
directly  connected  with  prominent  families  in  San 
Francisco  and  Portland  on  both  sides  of  her  house. 


STEPHEN  WHITE.— As  one  of  the  pioneers 
vJ  of  Montana,  one  who  witnessed  some  of  the 
most  sanguinary  Indian  tragedies  in  its  history, 
and  one  who  suffered  many  hardships  in  those  days 
of  toil,  vicissitude  and  danger,  Stephen  White  can 
now  contrast  those  thrilling  experiences  with  the 
peaceful  surroundings  of  his  present  comfortable 
home  in  Gallatin  county.  He  was  born  in  Jo 
Daviess  county.  III,  on  August  22,  .1854,  the  son 
of  an  Englishman,  William  White,  who  came  to 
the  United  States  about  1850,  located  in  Illinois 
and  engaged  in  farming  until  his  death  in  1862. 
Ten  children  survived  him,  all  of  whom  attained 
mature  years.  Until  1866  Stephen  \\'hite  re- 
mained on  the  Illinois  homestead,  then  started  for 
Montana.  The  trip  was  made  with  ox  teams, 
three  wagons  formmg  the  nucleus  of  the  train,  but, 
they  were  joined  by  others  en  route.  When  they 
arrived  on  Powder  river  they  had  their  first  skir- 
mish with  hostile  Indians,  the  train  guard  having 
one  man  wounded  by  a  shot.  The  wagon  boss 
had  gone  ahead  in  search  of  a  camping  place  and 
not  returning,  the  captain  sent  forward  a  searching- 
party  of  twelve  men.  This  was  surrounded  by 
Indians  and  five  of  them  were  killed.  The  train 
then  waited  three  days  and  was  joined  by  other 
teams  until  there  were  300  wagons.  Then  they 
went  out  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  emigrants 
who  had  been  killed  and  the  first  day  found  and 
buried  three.  The  next  day  they  discovered  the 
body  of  the  wagon  boss,  horribly  mutilated,  with 
the  head  cut  off,  and  also  two  other  bodies.  These 
they  buried  with  simple  funeral  rites.  As  the  train 
moved  on  other  bodies  of  murdered  plainsmen 
were  found,  but  they  experienced  no  further 
trouble,  and  arrived  safely  at  Gallatin,  having 
taken  the  Bozeman  cutoff.  Mr.  White  at  once 
engaged,  in  stockraising   which  he  has  continued 


quite  successfully.  His  liome  ranch  comprises 
640  acres,  upon  which  he  has  a  fine  residence  and 
commodious  outbuUdings.  In  1899  he  purchased 
the  Comfort  ranch  of  320  acres,  all  under  irriga- 
tion, six  miles  from  Bozeman.  This  property  is 
devoted  principally  to  stockraising,  and  he  usually 
winters  between  200  and  300  cattle,  Herefords  be- 
ing his  favorite  breed.  He  also  raises  horses  for 
his  own  use.  On  Julv  18,  1888,  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Lenora  Thompson,  daughter  of  Milton  D. 
and  Nancy  (Pilcher)  Thompson,  natives  of  Ohio. 
They  had  both  come  to  Illinois  when  they  were 
children  with  their  parents.  Here  they  remained 
after  their  marriage  until  1864,  when  they  started 
for  Montana,  stopping  a  few  months  in  Missouri 
on  their  way.  They  came  with  ox  teams,  had  nti 
difficulty  with  the  Indians  and  arrived  in  Virginia 
City  in  September,  1864.  One  month  later  they 
came  to  Helena,  where  Mr.  Thompson  conductetl 
a  grocery  business  for  two  years.  The  family  then 
returned  east  for  two  years,  and  in  1869  came  back 
to  Montana  via  Fort  Benton.  They  came  from 
1^'ort  Benton  by  coaches,  through  a  country 
swarming  with  Indians,  from  whom  they  received 
annoyances,  but  suffered  no  fatalities.  They  re- 
mained in  Helena  a  number  of  years,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son engaging  in  mining  operations,  and  later  pass- 
ing twelve  years  in  Jefferson  City.  He  is  now,  at 
the  venerable  age  of  eighty,  makmg  his  home  with 
his  son  on  the  Madison  river.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
White  have  three  children,  Jesse,  Elden  and  an  in- 
fant. 


T  A..  WIEDERHOLD.— In  the  make-up  of  her 
J  social  fabric  Montana  is  not  lacking  in  the 
sturdy  German  element  which  has  ever  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  advancement  of  legitimate 
industry  and  the  maintenance  of  law  and  good  gov- 
ernment. One  of  the  enterprising;  and  successful 
farmers  and  stockgrowers  of  Choteau  county,  J. 
.\.  Wiederhold,  claims  the  German  empire  as  his 
fatherland,  though  he  has  passed  the  greater  por- 
tion of  his  life  in  the  United  States.  He  was  horn 
in  the  old  town  of  Hersfeld,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Fulda  in  the  principality  of  Hcsse-Cassel,  on 
January  8,  1859.  His  father,  Conrad  Wiederhold. 
was  born  in  the  same  place  in  1833,  ^"d  his  wife, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Wilhart.  is  also 
a  native  of  Germany,  having  been  born  in  1837. 
They  now  make  their  home  near  Geneseo.  Henry 
countv.  111.,  where  they  located  upon  their  emigra- 
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tion  to  America  in  1877.  ^ 'i^'  father  is  tliere  de- 
VDting  his  attention  to  farming  and  stockraising 
and  is  a  prosperous  citizen. 

J.  A.  W'iederhold  attended  the  excellent  schools 
(if  his  native  town  until  the  removal  of  the  family 
to  America  where  he  completed  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  Geneseo,  111.  Thereafter  he 
assisted  in  the  operations  of  the  homestead  farm 
until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two  years, 
when,  in  1882,  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  Montana, 
coming  to  Twin  Bridges,  Madison  county,  and 
being  identified  with  farming  and  cattleraising  in 
that  locality  until  1889,  when  he  located  on  his 
present  ranch  on  Dog  creek  and  in  proximity  to 
the  Bear  Paw  mountains,  being  twent\-four  miles 
southeast  of  the  village  of  Big  Sandy,  which  is  his 
postoffice  address.  The  place  is  well  improved  and 
comprises  640  acres,  and  here  is  carried  on  diversi- 
fied farming  and  the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses 
of  high  grade. 

Prosperity  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  he  is  enthusiastic  in  his  expressions  in 
regard  to  the  industrial  advantages  of  Montana. 
As  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  Republican  partv 
he  takes  a  lively  and  active  interest  in  local  afTairs 
of  political  nature  and  fraternally  he  still  retains 
membership  in  Charter  Oak  Lodge  No.  87,  .M. 
W.  of  A.,  in  the  city  of  Peoria,  111.  On  November 
24,  i8y2,  at  Peoria,  111.,  Mr.  Wiederhold  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Anna  Faber,  who  was  there 
born  on  November  2^,  i860,  the  daughter  of  J. 
F.  Faber,  who  long  conducted  successful  merchan- 
dising and  is  now  living  retired.  Mr.  Wiederhold 
and  his  estimable  wife  have  two  children:  John 
I""rederick,  born  on  .\ugust  21,  1893;  and  Margaret, 
liorn  on  October  12,   1899. 


AL.MON  J.WILCOiMB.— One  of  the  progressive 
and  capable  young  business  men  of  the  state 
and  who  is  holding  the  responsible  position  of 
cashier  of  the  Twin  Bridges  Bank,  a  solid  financial 
institution,  Almon  J.  Wilcomb  has  passed  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  in  Montana,  where  his 
father  was  an  honored  pioneer,  r^lr.  Wilcomb  was 
born  in  Thornton,  Grafton  county,  N.  H.,  on  .\pril 
10,  1865,  and  descended  from  old  Colonial  stock. 
His  father,  Eben  \\'ilcomb,  was  likewise  a  native  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  was  educated  in  that  state 
and  the  city  of  Boston,  .Mass..  whcrt.-.  in  1845,  l''-' 
look  up  his  residence  and  was  engaged  in  merchan- 


dising until  1849,  when  he  joined  the  throng  of 
argonauts  making  their  way  to  the  gold  fields  of 
California.  In  company  with  his  brother  he  made 
the  trip  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  arriving  in  San 
Francisco  before  there  was  a  single  house  erected 
to  mark  the  site  of  that  populous  city.  He  remained 
in  California  until  185 1,  when,  on  account  of  the  ill 
health  of  his  brother,  he  accompanied  him  to  the 
east.  P'rom  1851  until  1864  he  operated  a  trading- 
boat  on  the  Mississippi  river,  selling  the  business  in 
1864  and  returning  to  New  Hampshire.  He  re- 
sided at  Concord  until  1872,  when  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana and  located  at  the  mouth  of  Alder  gulch,  where 
he  engaged  in  mining  until  1876,  when  he  began 
ranching  in  Beaverhead  valley,  where  he  now  has 
his  home,  and  is  one  of  the  influential  men  of  Madi- 
son county.  His  father,  Joseph  Wilcomb,  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  served  as  a  private  in  a 
Massachusetts  regiment  during  the  war  of  1812, 
and  died  in  i860.  The  wife  of  Eben  Thornton  was, 
before  her  marriage,  Clara  C.  Page.  She  was  born 
in  Thornton,  N.  H.,  the  daughter  of  Maj.  Osgood 
Page,  a  major  jn  the  state  militia  and  an  influential 
man  of  that  state,  serving  two  terms  in  its  legis- 
lature. A  number  of  the  family  served  in  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  war  of  181 2,  and  the  lineage  traces 
back  to  Col.  Samuel  Page,  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental congress  who  rendered  valiant  service  in  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

Almon  J.  Wilcomb  was  but  seven  years  old  at 
the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  family  to  Montana  in 
the  fall  of  1872.  After  securing  such  educational 
advantages  as  were  afforded  here  he  went  to  Leba- 
non. Ohio,  where  he  attended  the  Southwestern 
Normal  Institute,  and  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1887.  In  1889  he  completed  a  course  of  study 
in  a  business  college  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  Returning  to 
Montana  in  the  summer  of  1890  he  accompanied  an 
engineering  corps  on  the  line  of  the  L^nion  Pacific 
Railroad.  In  September,  1890,  he  secured  a  position 
in  the  banking  house  of  Hall  &  Bennett,  at  Virginia 
City,  and  there  remained  until  the  fall  of  1898,  when 
the  firm  organized  the  Bank  of  Twin  Bridges  and 
l^laced  Mr.  Wilcomb  in  charge  as  cashier,  and  this 
incumbency  he  has  since  retained.  He  has  shown 
himself  a  capable  executive  and  financier,  and  the 
bank  is  enjoying  marked  prestige  and  receiving  a 
representative  support. 

In  politics  Mr.  Wilcomb  gives  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  and  as  secretary  of  the  Republi- 
■  can  central  committee  of  Madison  county  he  take.s 
an    active   interest    in   the   party's   welfare,  but  his 
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business  responsibilities  bave  been  sucb  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  bini  to  consider  political  i)refer- 
nient.  Fraternally  be  is  identified  with  Beaverhead 
Lodge  No.  ^2.  I.  ().  O.  F.,  in  which  he  has 
passed  the  chairs,  and  his  religious  faith  is  that  of 
the  Baptist  church,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  .Mr. 
\Mlcomb  is  financially  interested  in  a  fine  cattle 
ranch  of  1, 600  acres  and  also  is  in  the  meat  business 
in  both  Twin  Bridges  and  Rochester.  In  1894  Mr. 
Wilcomb  was  united  in  marriage  to  Aliss  Elizabeth 
(lilbert,  born  in  \'irginia  City,  Mont.,  where  her 
father,  H.  S.  Gilbert,  settled  in  early  pioneer  days. 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  been  one  of  the  leading  men  of 
-Madison  county,  prominent  in  politics,  and  has 
served  several  terms  as  county  treasurer.  Mr.  and 
IMrs.  Wilcomb  have  a  pleasant  home  in  Twin 
]5ridges,  where  a  western  hospitality  is  ever  in  evi- 
dence. 


pHARLES  E.  WILLIAMS.— This  honored  pio- 
v^  neer  of  Montana  and  prosperous  farmer  of 
Missoula  county  comes  of  sterling  old  New  Eng- 
land stock.  He  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Vt., 
near  Swanton  Falls,  on  December  26,  1841,  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Roanna  (Buck)  Williams,  both  na- 
tives of  Massachusetts,  whence  they  removed  to 
\ermont,  and  there  passed  the  residue  of  their 
lives,  the  father  devoting  his  attention  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Their  two  sons  were  Charles  E. 
and  Alonzo.  Charles  E.  Williams  was  reared  on 
the  old  homestead  in  Vermont,  with  such  educa- 
tional privileges  as  were  given  in  the  public 
schools.  In  1858.  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years, 
he  came  to  Kansas,  locating  in  Leavenworth  for 
a  number  of  years,  though  absent  much  of  the 
time  engaged  in  driving  freight  teams  from  Leav- 
enworth to  New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Oregon, 
and  while  in  this  employment  he  met  with  many 
vicissitudes  and  extraordinary  experiences,  he 
escaped  many  serious  encounters  with  the  Indians. 
In  1862  he  went  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and  passed 
the  winter,  in  the  spring  joining  the  rush  of  gold- 
seekers  to  the  mines  near  Boise,  Idaho,  and  there 
engaged  in  mining  until  1865,  when  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  the  Blackfeet  district  of  Montana  led  to 
a  stampede  of  miners  to  that  section  which  Mr. 
Williams  joinecl,  but  came  only  as  far  as  Helena, 
and  then  engaged  in  mining  in  Tucker  gulch,  on 
Eldorado  bar  and  in  Basin  gulch,  owning  one  of 
the  best  mines  in  the  last  locality.  He  thereafter 
made  Helena  his  home  for  some  time,  and  engaged 


in  buying  and  selling  horses,  i)urchasing  his  stock 
in  the  Walla  Walla  country,  and  also  trading  with 
the  Indians  about  Fort  McLeod.  In  1881  Mr. 
Williams  came  to  Missoula  county,  bringing  one 
'of  the  very  first  thoroughbred  horses  brought  into 
this  section  of  the  L^nion.  With  this  animal  he 
won  the  purse  of  $1,500  offered  for  the  best  horse 
brought  into  the  state,  the  competition  being  de- 
termined by  a  speed  contest  in  Helena  in  1876,  the 
event  creating  much  excitement  throughout  the 
territory  and  attracting  widespread  attention. 

Upon  arriving  in  Missoula  county  Mr.  Williams 
located  a  ranch  on  Rattlesnake  creek,  two  and 
one-half  miles  northeast  of  Missoula,  and  here  be 
now  has  a  finely-improved  and  valuable  place  coni- 
])rising  300  acres,  devoted  principally  to  the  rais- 
ing of  fruit  and  hay.  On  the  ranch  are  more  than 
6,000  fruit  trees,  and  here  also  are  raised  annually 
about  100  tons  of  hay.  Mr.  Williams  has  been 
one  of  the  foremost  in  demonstrating  the  possi- 
bilities of  fruit  culture  in  this  section,  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  gratifying  in  the  extteme,  while  his 
success  has  encouraged  others  to  aid  in  the  devel- 
opment of  this  important  branch  of  industry.  For 
some  time  Mr.  Williams  gave  special  attention  to 
the  breeding  of  horses  of  high  grade,  but  in  1890 
he  disposed  of  his  thoroughbred  and  standard- 
bred  stock  to  the  late  Marcus  Daly.  In  his  polit- 
ical proclivities  Mr.  Williams  espouses  the  cause 
of  the  Democratic  party,  but  he  has  not  taken  an 
active  political  part  and  has  never  aspired  to  of- 
ficial preferment.  On  December  17,  1877,  at 
Helena,  was  solemnized  the  marriage  of  Mr.  Will- 
iams to  Miss  Jennie  Carr,  born  in  Pennsylvania. 
the  daughter  of  William  W.  Carr,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  in  Helena  and  who  is  now  engaged  in 
ranching  on  Deep  creek,  in  Cascade  county.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Williams  have  one  son,  Edward,  who 
was  born  on  February  3.  1883,  and  who  is  now  at 
the  ])arentai  home. 


T  AMES  C.  WIGMORE.— Madison  county  is  fa- 
J  vored  in  having  enlisted  in  the  prosecution  of 
her  industrial  enterprises  men  of  distinctive  en- 
ergy and  business  ability,  and  among  them  Mr. 
Wigmore  has  a  high  position.  He  was  born  in  St. 
Lawrence  county,  N.  Y.,  on  .-\pril  8.  1855,  the  son 
of  Daniel  and  Catherine  (Hurley)  Wigmore,  the 
former  of  whom  was  likewise  born  in  St.  Lawrence 
countv,  where  he  was  first  a  farmer  and  later  a 
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hotel  keeper.  His  wife  was  born  in  Wales, 
whence  her  parents  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  when  she  was  a  child.  Of  the  family  of 
seven  children,  James  C.  Wigmore  was  the  second. 
He  attended  the  public  schools  until  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixteen,  when  he  began  his  inde- 
pendent career  by  securing  work  on  a  farm.  In 
1878  he  removed  to  Illinois,  and  was  identified 
with  agricultural  enterprises  for  two  years,  after 
which  he  went  to  Chicago,  and  secured  a  position 
with  the  Armour  Packing  &  Provision  Company 
for  one  year,  when  he  cast  in  his  lot  with  Montana, 
arriving  in  this  state  in  1880.  He  forthwith  be- 
came identified  with  the  ranching  mdustry  in  the 
Madison  valley,  and  in  1885  purchased  320  acres 
of  land  in  this  locality,  his  present  ranch.  It  is 
most  eligibly  located,  and  has  an  excellent  water 
right,  through  the  medium  of  which  effective  irri- 
gation is  insured. 

Mr.  Wigmore  is  engaged  in  diversified  farming, 
raises  grain  and  hay  in  large  quantities  and  also 
devotes  special  attention  to  cattle  and  fine  horses. 
In  1899  he  erected  a  fine  two-story  brick  residence 
on  his  ranch,  which  is  commodious  and  of  pleasing 
architectural  design  and  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  attractive  ranch-  homes  in  the  county.  It  is 
located  three  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Twin 
Bridges,  his  postoffice  address.  All  other  im- 
l)rovements  on  the  place  are  of  the  best  order. 
In  politics  he  is  stanchly  in  line  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Republican  party  and  its  principles,  and  frater- 
nally is  identified  with  Knights  of  the  Maccabees. 
On  October  19,  1885,  Mr.  Wigmore  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Aliss  Lilly  Richmond,  who  was 
born  in  Madison  county,  -Mont.,  the  daughter  of 
Reuben  Richmond,  who  was  born  in  Kentucky 
and  became  a  pioneer  of  Montana  in  1863.  In  his 
earlier  years  he  taught  sctiool,  and  during  the 
pioneer  epoch  in  this  state  was  occupied  in  mining 
and  blacksmithing.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wigmore  have 
seven  children.  Mary  C,  Inez  B.,  Guy,  Joy  P., 
Pilanche  I.,  Dewev  and  Russell  R. 


JOHN  W.  WILLIAMS,  in  his  pleasant  home, 
near  Salesville,  Gallatin  county,  Mont.,  is  sur- 
rounded by  all  that  makes  life  worth  living,  and 
it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note  that  there  are  few 
eastern  localities  more  attractive  or  bearing  more 
indications  of  genuine  Montana  prosperity.  But 
our  subject  is  a  pioneer  who  has  earned  all  of  this. 


as  the  following  sketch  of  his  life  amply  testifies, 
the  story  of  a  man  who,  on  September  15,  1865, 
came  to  the  territory  with  his  wife,  one  child,  three 
yoke  of  oxen,  two  cows  and  sixty  cents  in  money. 
He  was  born  in  Giles  county,  Va.,  August  7,  1843, 
the  son  of  John  Burke  and  Mary  E.  (Hale)  Will- 
iams, both  born,  reared  and  educated  in  Virginia, 
as  were  the  paternal  and  maternal  grandfathers, 
\Villiams  and  Hale.  The  great-grandfather, 
Burke,  came  from  Ireland  to  America  in  Colonial 
days,  and  John  Burke  Williams,  the  father  of  our 
subject,  had  a  cousin  named  Thomas  Kirk,  who 
was  an  active  participant  in  the  Mexican  war.  In 
1846  John  Burke  Williams  removed,  with  his  fam- 
ily, to  Livingston  county,  ]\Io.,  where  he  continued 
to  make  his  home  until  his  death,  in  1853.  While 
a  farmer  by  occupation,  he  was  a  man  of  superior 
education,  had  taught  school  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Virginia 
militia.  The  widow,  and  mother  of  our  subject, 
remained  on  the  Missouri  homestead  until  her 
death,  in  1885,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years. 

John  W.  Williams,  one  of  a  family  of  six  sons 
and  six  daughters,  passed  his  school  days  in  Mis- 
souri, and  in  the  spring  of  1861  he  enlisted  in  the 
Confederate  service  under  Col.  Clark,  having  been 
mustered  in  at  Spring  Hill,  Livingston  county. 
Subsequently  he  went  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  and  joined  the  command  under  Gen.  Leonidas 
Polk.  He  participated  in  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
but  owing  to  physical  disability  returned  home, 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
government,  and  remained  in  Livingston  county 
until  1865,  when  he  came,  by  ox  team,  to  Montana. 
The  route  of  the  party  was  from  Salt  Lake  and 
Green  river,  via  Soda  Springs,  and  on  several  oc- 
casions they  were  placed  in  peril  by  threatened 
attacks  from  Indians;  but  they  came  through 
without  fatalities,  arriving  at  Alder  gulch  Sep- 
tember 15,  1865.  At  this  point  Mr.  Williams  re- 
mained six  weeks  and  then  removed  to  Twin 
Bridges,  passed  the  succeeding  two  years  engaged 
in  farming,  returned  to  Alder  gulch,  and  in  April, 
1869,  came  to  the  Gallatin  valley.  Here  he  se- 
cured a  homestead  at  Elk  Grove,  two  and  one-half 
miles  below  Salesville,  which  he  profitably  con- 
ducted until  1888.  He  then  disposed  of  this  prop- 
erty and  purchased  land  at  the  mouth  of  West 
Gallatin  canyon.  He  has  a  tract  of  560  acres,  on 
which  his  residence  is  located,  thoroughly  irri- 
gated, and  640  acres  additional  lying  one  mile 
west.     Both  ranches  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
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of  cereals  and  for  purposes  of  pasturage.  On  the 
upper  section  Mr.  Williams  has  seventy -five  head 
of  hor.ses,  some  of  which  are  fine  specimens  of 
trotting  stock,  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested. 

On  February  18,  1864,  Mr.  Williams  was  mar- 
ried to  Miss  ^largaret  J.  Cooper,  of  Livingston 
county.  Mo.,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Cooper,  a  na- 
tive of  ( )hio.  Her  mother  was  Emeline  Camp- 
bell, of  Kentucky,  and  her  father  a  farmer,  but 
also  engaged  in  the  livery  busmess.  He  served 
one  year  in  the  Confederate  army,  under  Gen. 
Price,  and  was  taken  prisoner  and  confined  at  St. 
Louis  for  eight  months.  Some  four  or  five  hours 
after  his  return  home  he  was  called  to  the  door  of 
his  residence  and  killed.  This  was  in  1863.  One 
of  the  assassins  had  followed  him  from  St.  Louis, 
but  as  about  thirty  shots  were  fired  into  the 
house  it  was  impossible  to  identify  the  actual  mur- 
derer. His  wife,  formerly  Mrs.  Kirk,  was  struck 
in  the  neck  by  a  bullet,  but  not  seriously  wounded. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams  have  been  born  nine 
children,  viz:  Mary  E.,  now  Mrs.  C.  W.  Over- 
street,  a  sketch  of  her  husband  appearing  on  an- 
other page ;  Charles  B.,  in  the  Canadian  northwest ; 
Ira  T.,  a  farmer,  residing  near  home,  as  is  James  F., 
another  brother :  Eva,  now  Mrs.  Dudley,  residing  at 
Gebo;  Paul,  Edith,  Lora  and  Maggie,  at  home. 

Mr.  \\'illiams  is  an  influential  citizen  of  Gallatin 
county,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  He 
served  a  term  of  four  years  as  county  commis- 
sioner, and  has  efficiently  filled  the  ofifice  of  school 
trustee  for  many  years. 


n  EORGE  WOODWORTH.— It  is  from  the 
VJ  life  record  of  the  sterling  pioneers  that  will 
be  gleaned  the  material  for  the  future  historian  of 
Montana  ;  and  in  the  memoirs  of  this  volume,  all  the 
essential  data  gathered  during  the  lifetime  of  this 
distinctive  class,  the  student  of  history  and  the  his- 
torian will  find  a  wealth  of  information  collated  to 
repay  them  for  their  search.  Mr.  Woodworth  be- 
longs to  that  class  of  "old-timers'"  who  cast  their 
lot  with  Montana  in  the  year  1865.  and  is  now 
known  as  one  of  the  successful  stockgrowers  of 
Beaverhead  county.  Mr.  Woodworth  takes  just 
pride  in  claiming  the  old  Buckeye  state  as  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  having  been  born  in  Williams  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  August  31,  1845,  being  the  seventh  in  a 
family  of  nine  children,  of  whom  eight  are  now 
living.  His  parents,  Josiah  and  Maria  (Snow) 
Woodworth,  were  born  in  the  state  of  New  York, 


whence  they  removed  to  Ohio  as  early  as  1835,  t'^"- 
father  becoming  one  of  the  pioneer  farmers  of  that 
state,  and  where  both  passed  the  residue  of  their 
lives,  honored  by  all  who  knew  them.  The  educa- 
tional advantages  of  George  Woodworth  were  such 
as  could  be  had  in  the  public  schools  of  that  early 
day.  On  laying  aside  his  text  books  he  continued 
to  devote  his  attention  to  farm  work,  but  also  be- 
came identified  with  the  manufacturing  of  pearl 
ash,  an  industry  of  importance  in  that  section  in 
early  days.  In  the  year  1865  on  the  first  day  of 
March  he  left  Bryan,  Ohio,  and  started  on  the  long 
journey  across  the  plains  of  Montana,  proceeding 
by  rail  as  far  as  Grmnel,  Iowa,  the  then  terminus 
of  the  road.  From  Grinnell  he  traveled  by  stage  to 
Fort  Kearney,  Neb., thence  to  Denver  by  mule  train 
under  the  protection  of  friendly  Pawnee  Indians, 
who,  having  donned  LTncle  Sam's  uniforms,  had 
volunteered  to  go  under  the  direction  of  a  captain 
of  the  regular  army,  and  give  battle  to  the  niDrc 
warlike  Sioux. 

He  arrived  in  Denver  in  April,  and  continued  his 
journey  by  stage  to  Salt  Lake  City,  paying  $joo 
for  his  transportation,  requiring  ten  days  and  nights 
on  the  road.  He  remained  in  the  Mormon  capital 
for  a  few  days  and  then  purchased  saddle  horses  and 
a  pack  horse,  with  which  he  continued  to  his  desti- 
nation, arriving  in  Virginia  City,  Mont.,  early  in 
May,  having  completed  the  journey  in  seventy  days, 
then  considered  quick  time.  Shortly  afterward  he 
went  over  into  the  valley  of  the  Madison  river,  where 
he  took  up  a  tract  of  land  and  engaged  in  ranchin-;-, 
remaining  there  for  a  period  of  three  years,  when 
he  disposed  of  the  property  and  engaged  in  iho 
freighting  business  between  Corinnc,  Utah,  und 
various  points  in  Montana,  conducting  a  successful 
enterprise  in  this  line  for  ten  years,  but  subsequent- 
ly located  in  the  city  of  Butte  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  which  he  conducted  for  three 
years.  In  1885  Mr.  Woodworth  came  to  the  Big 
Hole  basin,  Beaverhead  county,  and  located  a  ranch 
to  which  he  has  added  from  time  to  time  until  hi> 
present  extensive  and  valuable  estate,  and  lands 
under  his  control,  now  number  8,020  acres.  His 
operations  in  the  raising  of  high-grade  cattle  and 
horses  are  of  wide  scope  and  ini])ortance,  and  con- 
tribute materially  to  the  industrial  prestige  of  the 
county.  He  makes  a  specialty  of  fine  draft  horses, 
disposing  of  many  in  Butte,  whore  he  finds  a  ready 
demand.  From  his  ranch  he  also  secures  large 
annual  yields  of  hay,  much  of  which  is  requirL-d  in 
feeding  his  stock. 
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Politically  Air.  Woodworth  is  a  stalwart  Republi- 
can, and  has  been  prominent  in  county  affairs.  In 
1888  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
countv  commissioners,  serving^  two  terms  of  two 
years  each  and  doing  much  to  forward  the  normal 
interests  and  material  progress  of  the  county. 
While  he  was  in  office  the  county  court  house  was 
erected  and  the  county  poor  farm  was  purchased 
and  equipped,  while  many  other  needed  improve- 
ments and  facilities  of  a  public  nature  were  pro- 
\iilc(l.  Fraternally  Air.  Woodworth  is  identified 
with  the  time-honored  order  of  Freemasons,  being- 
affiliated  with  Lodge  No.  30,  A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  at  Dil- 
lon. On  May  i,  1881,  Mr.  Woodworth  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Miss  Florence  E.  Emerick.who  like- 
wise was  born  in  Ohio,  and  they  are  the  parents  of 
three  children :  Fred,  who  was  born  on  September 
3,  f883;  Carrie,  bom  June  23,  1887;  and  George, 
Jr., September  10,1895.  The  attractive  family  home 
is  located  five  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Wisdom, 
which  is  the  postoffice  address  of  Mr.  Woodworth 
and  familv. 


PICRDIXAXD  DELL.— The  subject  of  this 
1  brief  sketch  first  saw  the  light  August  18, 
1839,  amid  the  classic  and  historic  scenes  of  Prus- 
sia, where  his  father  was  a  forester  for  the  Duke  of 
Eraunfels,  in  whose  service  he  remained  until  his 
death.  His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Hirz,  also  a  na- 
tive of  Prussia.  Mr.  Dell  was  educated  in  the 
schools  of  his  native  land,  finishing  with  a  special 
course  in  a  first-class  gymnasium.  In  1855,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  immgrated  to  America,  locating 
in  Michigan,  where  he  remained  six  years,  engaged 
in  clerking.  In  1861  he  went  to  California  by  the 
isthmus  route,  and 'there  spent  two  years,  clerking 
a  part  of  the  time,  but  most  of  it  in  mining  with 
fair  success.  The  next  seven  years  he  passed  in 
Nevada,  occupied  in  cjuartz  mining,  and  then  went 
to  Idaho  for  the  winter.  In  the  summer  of  1871 
he  came  to  Montana,  and  locating  in  Jefferson 
county  was  vigorously  engaged  in  mining  for  about 
a  year,  and  then  bought  an  interest  in  a  prosperous 
butcher  business,  which  continued  until  1882  with 
very  good  returns,  meanwhile  carrying  on  some 
mining  operations.  In  the  year  last  named  he 
bought  his  present  homestead,  about  twelve  miles 
u])  the  Madison,  to  which  he  has  added  by 
purchase  until  he  has  now  about  1,000  acres,  a 
large  part  of  which  is  under  irrigation.  Hay  is 
his     principal     crop,     but     he     also     raises     large 


(|uantities  of  grain.  He  is  also  interested  in 
the  raising  of  high-grade  cattle,  keeping  from  200 
to  300  head,  the  Herefords  being  his  favorite 
breed. 

.Mr.  Dell  was  married  January  2-/.  1877,  to  Mrs. 
( )live  C.  Merriman,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Ver- 
mont family  of  prominence  and  wealth  in  that 
state.  Air.  and  Mrs.  Dell  have  two  children, 
namely:  Frankie  A.,  now  the  wife  of  Samuel  H. 
Sharman,  of  Ogden,  Utah,  and  De  Lano  V.  They 
have  a  very  desirable  residence,  the  ranch  being 
improved  with  good  buildings  and  all  the  neces- 
sary equipment  for  its  purposes,  and  in  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  cultivation.  The  proprietor  is  a 
progressive  man  and  one  who  has  justly  won  the 
respect  of  all  his  neighbors  and  the  community 
generally.  He  takes  a  lively  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs, and  has  rendered  good  service  to  his  people 
in  the  office  of  county  commissioner,  which  he  filled 
with  great  credit  for  five  years.  He  was  also  a 
county  commissioner  in  Jefferson  county  before 
he  removed  to  Gallatin.  In  addition  to  this  office 
he  has  been  school  trustee  and  road  supervisor  for 
many  years.  He  is  a  Mason,  and  takes  great  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  the  order. 


HENRY  WILLIAAIS,  of  Uutte,  who  has  added 
much  to  the  wealth  and  wisdom  of  the  world 
as  a  practical  mining  expert  and  is  now  continu- 
ing his  usefulness  as  a  scientific  stockbreeder,  was 
born  at  Truro.  County  Cornwall,  England,  on 
August  30,  1841,  and  in  the  schools  of  that  town 
received  his  primar\-  education,  afterwards  taking 
a  thorough  scientific  course  in  the  schools  of  mines 
at  Truro  and  at  Clausthal,  (}ermany,  being  em- 
ployed during  a  portion  of  the  time  while  pursuing 
these  courses  in  practical  work  for  the  great  smelt- 
ing establishment  of  \'ivian  &  Sons,  at  Swansea, 
Wales.  In  i86g  he  came  to  America  and  located 
at  ATazatlan,  Alexico,  as  ore  purchasing  agent  for 
Mvian  &  Sons  and  for  Gibbs  &  Sons,  of  London^ 
In  1872  he  went  to  Spanish  Piar,  Clear  county,  Colo., 
and  for  three  years  had  charge  of  the  smelter  at 
that  place.  From  1875  to  1879  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  the  rioston  &  Colorado  Smelting  Works  at 
.\lma.  Park  county,  Colo.,  and  in  Alay,  1879,  came 
to  Butte,  Alont.,  where  he  organized  a  company 
and  built  the  Colorado  &  Alontana  Smelter,  which 
was  completed  in  the  fall  of  that  year.  In  1883  the 
company   was   re-incorporated   and    the   name   was 
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changed  to  the  Colorado  Smelting  &  Mining  Com- 
pany. The  works  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  1896, 
but  were  immediately  rebuilt  on  a  more  elaborate 
scale,  and  without  delay  to  the  business.  Mr. 
Williams  was  the  originator  and  builder  of  these 
extensive  works,  both  in  the  first  place  and  after  the 
fire,  and  their  completeness  and  thorough  equip- 
ment for  their  purpose  furnish  a  high  tribute  to  his 
skill  and  full  knowledge  of  the  business,  of  which  he 
was  the  general  manager  from  1879  ^'^  1899.  In  the 
year  last  named  the  establishment  was  sold  to  the 
Amalgamated  Copper  Company  and  became  a  part 
of  the  properties  of  that  great  corporation.  In  1893 
;\Ir.  Williams  purchased  a  1,600-acre  ranch  in  Deer 
jLodge  valley,  near  Gregson's  Springs,  now  known 
as  the  Alma  stock  farm,  on  which  he  is  extensively 
engaged  in  raising  a  high  grade  of  stock,  including 
a  large  number  of  fine  Hereford  cattle,  superior 
and  thoroughbred  draft  horses.  In  politics  Mr. 
Williams  belongs  to  the  Republican  party,  but  takes 
no  active  part  in  its  work,  his  business  occupying  his 
time  and  satisfying  his  ambitions ;  and  in  its  sphere 
he  is  rendering  good  service  to  his  section,  while 
no  duty  of  good  citizenship  is  ignored  or  neglected. 


pHARLES  S.  WARREN.— The  Hfe  of  the  in- 
V  teresting  subject  of  this  biographical  review 
lias  been  one  of  adventure  and  usefulness  from  boy- 
hood. His  ancestors  were  people  of  consequence 
and  standing  in  their  native  England,  closely  and 
prominently  identified  with  all  that  is  creditable  in 
her  history — in  civil,  military  and  commercial  lines 
— and  the  family  has  borne  itself  with  the  same 
spirit  and  progressiveness  in  the  land  of  its  adop- 
tion. The  American  progenitors  of  Mr.  Warren 
came  over  from  old  England  in  the  Mayflower  in 
her  second  voyage,  and  the  name  has  since  been 
conspicuous  and  honored  wherever  it  has  appeared 
in   the  annals  of  Xew   England. 

Mr.  Warren  was  born  November  20,  1847.  at 
Utica,  La  Salle  county,  111.,  where  he  attended  the 
•country  schools  until  he  was  fourteen  }ears  of  age. 
At  that  time  the  Civil  war  broke  out  and,  fired 
with  the  patriotism  and  loyal  zeal  which  has  always 
characterized  the  strain  from  which  he  sprang, 
youth  as  he  was,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier 
in  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-Seventh  Illinois 
Infantry,  and  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Cumber- 
land throughout  the  war,  being  with  Gen.  Wilson 
at  the  last  battle,  and  subsequently  at  the  capture 


of  JefTerson  Davis.  He  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  service  at  Savannah,  ( la..  January  24.  1866, 
having  risen  by  merit  to  the  rank  of  first  ser- 
geant. He  returned  to  Illinois  in  February  of  that 
year,  and  after  resting  a  few  months  he  started  for 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  by  rail,  and  there  engaged  in  driv- 
ing a  bull  team  across  the  plains  to  Montana  at  a 
compensation  of  $25  a  month  and  his  boanl.  He 
reached  Virginia  City  without  mishap,  arriving 
August  20,  1866,  and  receiving  his  pay  in  green- 
backs, which  at  that  time  were  worth  only  half 
their  face  value. 

Four  days  later  he  camped  under  a  wagon  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  Herald  office  in  Helena. 
Fate  did  not  smile  on  his  aspirations  at  this  period ; 
yet,  sustained  by  his  lofty  and  resolute  spirit,  he 
packed  his  blankets  all  over  the  territory  in  search 
of  the  opportunity  he  felt  convinced  was  waiting 
for  him  somewhere.  He  went  by  way  of  Deer 
Lodge  valley  to  French  gulch,  and  there  engaged 
in  placer  mining  for  about  four  years  with  varying- 
success. 

In  1873  lie  was  elected  sheriff  of  Deer  Lodge 
county,  as  a  Republican,  but  the  term  was  not  a 
profitable  one,  and  when  it  was  ended  he  found  him- 
self "broke"  and  obliged  to  borrow  $15  to  take  him 
to  Butte.  There  he  located  a  number  of  mines 
which  proved  to  be  valuable,  but  not  for  him. 
Among  them  was  the  Lexington,  which  he  sold  to 
Judge  Davis  for  $50,  and  which  the  Judge 
afterwards  sold  for  a  million  and  a  half.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Gagnon,  which  was 
involved  in  costly  litigation.  He  fought  it  through 
the  courts  and  finally  lost  it,  and  since  that  time  it 
has  yielded  over  two  million  dollars  in  dividends. 
These  are  but  samples  of  the  fatality  which  at- 
tended him  during  these  trying  times,  but  they  did 
not  subdue  his  spirit  or  lessen  his  energies.  He 
wein  on  working  one  thing  and  another,  serene  in 
the  confidence  of  final  success,  and  taking  his  proper 
place  among  the  developers  and  builders  in  the  com- 
nuuiity  in  which  his  lot  happened  to  be  cast,  letting 
no  public  enterprise  languish  for  want  of  help 
which  he  could  give  it.  He  was  the  mustering 
officer  and  served  in  the  Xez  Perces  war  in  1877 
as  adjutant  of  the  ^^lontana  battalion.  He  served 
also  as  the  first  police  magistrate  in  Butte,  and  was 
continuously  active  in  political  affairs.  Being  nom- 
inated by  his  party  for  the  office  of  mavor,  he  was 
beaten  by  the  Marcus  Daly  and  ^^^  A.  Clark  allied 
combination.  He  was,  however,  elected  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution 
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uf  tlic  Slate,  and  was  a  member  of  its  committee 
appointed  to  make  its  work  properly  known  by  an 
address  to  the  people.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Republican  national  committee  of  1888,  and  as 
such  rendered  most  valuable  assistance  in  electing 
lienjamin  Harrison  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States.  In  business  he  has  been  associated  for  a 
number  of  years  with  Hon.  Lee  Mantle  in  real 
estate  and  mining  deals.  Their  operations  in  these 
lines  are  very  extensive,  covering  interests  in  every 
part  of  the  state  and  elsewhere.  The  "slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,"  which  he  has  en- 
dured, the  tribulations  through  which  he  has  come 
to  his  present  state  of  high  prosperity  and  inde- 
pendence, are  now  remembered  only  as  features 
of  a  beneficial  discipline  that  serves  to  heighten  the 
enjoyment  to  which  it  has  led  and  to  emphasize  by 
contrast  a  present  condition  in  which  it  is  no 
longer  needed. 

In  1872  Gen.  Warren  was  married  to  Miss  Mittie 
Avery,  a  native  of  Maine.  They  are  the  parents  of 
five  children,  of  whom  only  two  are  living :  Wesle} , 
who  is  a  civil  engineer,  a  graduate  of  Peekskill  Mil- 
itary Academy  and  Cornell  University,  N.  Y. ;  and 
Mary  Alice,  a  daughter,  who  was  educated  at  St. 
Mary's  Episcopal  Convent  in  New  York  city.  In 
fraternal  circles  the  General  has  numerous  and 
prominent  affiliations,  and  has  filled  many  high 
offices.  He  is  a  past  master  of  I'.utte  Lodge  No.  32, 
A.  F.  &  A.  M.,  as  well  as  a  thirty-second-degree 
member  of  the  order,  a  past  chancellor  commander 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  a  past  noble  grand  in  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellowr%,  a  past  com- 
mander of  Lincoln  Post  No.  2,  G.  A.  R.,  and  a  past 
department  commander  of  Montana,  and  an  active 
and  valued  member  of  the  Order  of  Elks.  Gen. 
Warren  is  everywhere  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  citizens  of  Butte,  and  one  of  the  most 
worthy  and  serviceable  of  the  pioneers  of  Montana 
— an  example  to  the  struggling,  an  incitement  to 
the  faithful  and  an  ornament  to  the  state. 


V\J  M.  W^  WOLVERTON.— In  his  family  his- 
VV  tory  no  less  than  in  himself  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  presents  a  pleasing  theme  to  the  con- 
sideraticin  of  the  annalist.  His  paternal  grand- 
father. ^^'.  W.  Wolverton,  was  one  of  three  broth- 
ers wlio  emigrated  from  Wolverhampton,  England, 
to  America  in  Colonial  days,  and  immediately 
entered    into    the    spirit    and    aspirations    of    their 


adopted  country.  As  a  member  of  the  gallant  old 
Maryland  Line  in  the  Revolution  he  met  the  scarlet 
uniform  and  glittering  steel  of  his  native  country 
on  many  a  bloody  field,  from  Bunker  Hill  to  the 
crowning  triumph  of  Yorktown.  And  Adam  Hall, 
a  brother  of  our  subject's  grandmother,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war  of  1812,  the  Halls  being: 
also  an  old  English  family  whose  descendants  came 
to  America  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
settled  near  Hagerstown,  Md.,  where  Grandmother 
Hall  was  born. 

About  the  year  1833  the  grandfather  removed 
with  his  family  to  Putnam  county,  Ind.,  where  he 
followed  farming  as  an  occupation  until  his  death. 
His  son,  Alfred  Wolverton,  married  in  that  state. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Albin,  of  Lawrence  county,  and  they 
were  the  parents  of  Wm.  W.,  who  was  born  at 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  November  17,  1845.  When  he 
was  ten  years  old  the  family  removed  to  Missouri, 
locating  at  Albany,  Gentry  county,  where  his  father 
was  engaged  in  farming  until  i860.  They  then  re- 
moved to  Iowa,  remaining-  three  years,  but  returned 
to  Missouri  in  1863.  In  :\Iay,  1866,  the  father, 
mother  and  our  subject  started  to  Montana  by  an 
overland  route  and  ox  team,  crossing  the  Missouri 
at  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  and  proceeding  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Platte  to  Fort  Sedgwick,  thence  to- 
Fort  Laramie,  and  from  there  to  Bridger's  Cross- 
ing, later  striking  off  to  Brown's  Springs  by  way 
of  the  government  road,  arriving  at  Brown's 
Springs  about  noon  of  July  22,  1866.  Morse's  train, 
which  was  a  short  distance  ahead,  continued  on  to 
Clieyenne,  where  it  was  attacked  by  the  Indians 
and  two  men  were  killed,  .\fter  this  till  the  trains 
in  the  neighborhood  were  consolidated,  forming  a 
train  of  sixty  wagons  and  seventy-five  men.  But 
notwithstanding  its  formidable  size  it  was  attacked 
next  day  by  Indians,  and  two  of  the  savages  were 
killed.  Thereafter  they  had  no  trouble  except  at 
Fort  Reno,  where  the  train  was  held  up  by  the- 
commander  of  the  post  until  others  could  arrive.  In 
a  few  days  Horner's  train  arrived  at  the  Fort  and 
reported  that  seven  of  their  men  had  been  killed 
and  a  number  wounded.  This  increased  the  appre- 
hension, and  no  one  thought  of  going  on  until  the 
force  was  considerably  increased.  When  wagons 
to  the  number  of  200  and  attended  by  300  men  had 
collected,  the  train  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Fort 
C.  F.  Smith,  where  the  different  parties  separated 
and  pursued  their  several  ways.  Mr.  Wolverton 
and  his  parents  came  to  where  he  is  at  present  lo- 
cated and  bought  of  a  Mr.  Cottrell  the  home  prop- 
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crly  of  160  acres,  which  is  now  all  under  irrigation 
and  in  an  advanced  state  of  productiveness,  yield- 
ing abundantly  under  proper  treatment. 

l\lr.  Wolverton  was  married  December  26,  1873, 
to  Aliss  Johanna  Aiken,  a  native  of  Stark  county, 
( )hio,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Aiken  and  Joanna 
Shriver,  of  Maryland,  who  had  moved  to  (  )hio  in 
early  life.  They  have  three  children :  George  L., 
Eugene  L.  and  Thomas  C.  He  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs,  serving  from  time  to  time 
as  school  trustee,  road  supervisor  and  deputy  sheriff. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Montana  Pioneers. 
In  April,  1864,  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  First 
Missouri  \'olunteers,  Capt.  Charles  G.  Comstock, 
and  was  engaged  in  a  number  of  skirmishes.  He 
was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  in 
August  of  the  same  year.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
party  who  went  over  to  the  Yellowstone  to  bury  the 
remains  of  Col.  John  M.  liozeman,  starting  im- 
mediately after  Coover  brought  the  news  of  his 
tragic  death. 

Mr.  Wolverton  is  a  man  who  has  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  the  best  people  in  Gallatin  valley, 
exemplifying  in  public  and  private  life  the  most 
admired  traits  of  American  citizenship. 


CHARLES  WINTER.— Among  the  pioneers  of 
Montana  who  became  identified  with  mining 
in  this  section  when  the  present  opulent  common- 
wealth was  on  the  very  borders  of  civilization  is 
Mr.  Winter,  now  one  of  the  prosperous  and  high- 
ly esteemed  farmers  of  Missoula  county,  his  ranch 
of  200  acres  being  located  two  miles  west  of  the 
city  of  Missoula,  his  postoffice  address.  Although 
a  German,  Mr.  Winter  has  passed  practically  all 
of  his  life  in  America,  whither  he  came  with  his 
parents  when  about  eight  years  of  age.  He  was 
born  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  Germany,  on 
October  10,  1843.  His  parents,  John  D.  and 
Mary  (Huger)  Winter,  were  born  in  the  same 
state  of  the  German  federation,  where  the  former 
was  engaged  in  agriculture  up  to  his  emigration 
to  the  United  States,  in  185 1.  He  first  located  in 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  but  after  a  time  took  up  his 
abode  in  Gallipolis,  Gallia  county,  Ohio,  which  was 
the  family  home  for  about  fifteen  years,  when  in 
1870,  they  removed  to' St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  where  the 
parents  passed  the  residue  of  their  days,  honored 
for  their  sterHng  characters.  They  had  two  sons 
and   one   daughter.     The  latter  is   now   deceased. 


while  Bernhard  Winter,  the  other  son,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  the  Puget  Sound  district  of  Washington. 
Charles  Winter  was  reared  as  a  farmer  and  se- 
cured his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio.  In  1863  he  started  in  life  on 
his  own  responsibility,  setting  forth  for  Montana, 
making  the  trip  by  the  North  Platte  and  the  Sublet 
cutoff.  The  party  had  no  trouble  with  the  In- 
dians, and  arrived  in  Bannack  in  June,  1864. 
Thence  Mr.  Winter  proceeded  to  the  great  min- 
ing camp  in  .\lder  gulch,  and  engaged  in  mining 
during  that  summer,  after  which  he  removed  to 
Butte  and  located  ground  in  German  gulch,  work- 
ing the  claim  for  two  years  and  also  devoting  con- 
siderable time  to  prospecting.  In  1866  he  located 
some  claims  on  Bear  creek.  Deer  Lodge  county, 
which  yielded  fair  returns,  and  he  was  there  lo- 
cated until  1871.  when  he  came  to  Missoula.  In 
1874  he  went  to  Alaska,  and  prospected  to  within 
300  miles  of  Dawson,  but  failed  to  discover  any 
good  prospects.  He  also  spent  some  time  in  pros- 
pecting in  the  Black  Hills.  In  1886  Mr.  Winter 
purchased  the  ranch  where  is  now  his  home,  and 
has  since  been  successfully  engaged  in  farming, 
his  place  being  well  improved  and  under  effective 
cultivation.  He  has  taken  no  active  part  in  polit- 
ical affairs  and  has  never  sought  official  prefer- 
ment. He  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  represen- 
tative farmers  of  Missoula  county,  where  he  is  held 
in  high  esteem.  On  November  12,  1896,  Mr. 
Winter  was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Mertie 
Kopple,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania. 


ROBERT  H.  WILLIAMS.— In  the  parentage  of 
this  enterprising  and  productive  citizen  of  the 
Gallatin  valley,  whose  fine  ranch  of  160  acres,  lo- 
cated two  miles  north  of  Bozeman,  is  a  model  of 
thrift  and  skillful  management  is  commingled  the 
blood  of  the  thrifty  German  and  of  the  versatile, 
quick-witted  and  resourceful  Irishman.  He  was 
born  October  12,  1859,  in  Montgomery  county.  111., 
the  son  of  J.  W.  Williams,  a  native  of  Ohio,  but  of 
German  descent,  and  Amanda  Kirkpatrick,who  was 
born  in  Illinois,  but  whose  father,  Samuel  Kirkpat- 
rick,  was  a  North  of  Ireland  man.  Our  subject's 
father  removed  to  Illinois  when  a  young  man,  where 
after  a  few  years  he  was  married,  and  a  little  later, 
with  his  young  family,  made  the  trip  overland  to 
California,  where  they  arrived  in  1863,  having  had  a 
few  skirmishes  with  the  Indians  on  the  way,  but 
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no  very  serious  tmuljle.  He  settled  down  on  a  farm 
and  engaged  in  stockraising  for  a  number  of 
years  and  then  gave  his  attention  to  more  distinct- 
ively agricultural  pursuits,  in  which  he  was  very 
extensively  interested,  having  under  cultivation 
some  3,000  acres  for  many  years.  Recently  he  re- 
tired from  active  business,  and  is  now  living  at  The 
Willows,  Glen  county.  Cal..  a  new  town  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  is  now  one  of  the 
]>rincipal  owners.  Robert  H.  spent  his  school  days 
in  California,  remaining  on  the  homestead  until 
1888.  At  that  time  he  came  to  Montana,  traveling 
through  Nevada.  Utah  and  Wyoming,  looking  the 
country  over  and  also  working  at  sheep-shearing, 
and  being  an  expert  in  the  business  frequently  made 
contracts  to  shear  large  flocks. 

Arriving  at  liozeman.  he  went  into  the  milling 
business  in  the  employ  of  Nelson  Storey,  and  con- 
tinued at  it  for  two  years.  He  next  engaged  in 
running  a  threshing  outfit,  and  after  that  spent  five 
years  in  the  Bozeman  Milling  Company's  service. 
Quitting  the  employ  of  the  company,  he  leased  the 
I'ishop  ranch  of  160  acres  and  has  since  been  en- 
gaged in  farming  with  excellent  success,  oats  being 
his  principal  crop. 

Mr.  Williams  was  married  November  5,  i88y. 
to  Aliss  .A-lice  Nelson,  who  was  bom  and  reared  in 
the  Gallatin  valley,  and  is  a  daughter  of  J.  W. 
Nelson,  of  that  section.  They  have  five  children, 
namely :  Frank,  Ernest,  Warren,  Lewis  and  John. 
Their  home  is  a  very  desirable  one,  the  land  being- 
good,  the  location  fine,  the  equipment  complete  and 
the  farming  excellent.  In  addition  to  his  work  on 
the  ranch,  Mr.  Williams  still  engages  in  sheep  shear- 
ing on  a  large  scale,  being  much  sought  after  for 
this  line  of  work,  and  having  in  reference  to  it  and 
in  other  respects  the  confidence  and  cordial  regard 
of  all  who  know  him. 


JOHN  E.  WOODWORTH.— One  of  the  hon- 
J  ored  veterans  of  the  Civil  war  and  a  sterling 
pioneer  of  Montana  is  Mr.  Woodworth,  a  success- 
ful farmer  and  stockgrower  of  Madison  county. 
His  place  is  located  six  miles  northeast  of  Ennis, 
his  postoffice  town.  Mr.  Woodworth  was  born 
in  Williams  county,  Ohio,  on  October  9,  1842,  the 
sixth  of  the  nine  children  of  Josiah  and  Maria 
(Snow)  Woodworth,  natives  of  New  York,  whence 
they  early  removed  to  Ohio.  There  the  father  was 
a  farmer  until  his  death,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning. 


when  his  son,  John  E.,  was  five  years  old.  In  the 
public  schools  of  Ohio  John  E.  Woodworth  gained 
his  early  education,  and  he  continued  at  farm  work 
until  a  higher  duty  came  to  him  and  elicited  a  loyal 
response.  In  1862,  when  eighteen  years  of  age,  he 
enlisted  in  Company  C,  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh 
Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  Twenty-third  Army 
Corps.  He  was  mustered  in  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  and 
after  one  month's  drill  started  with  his  regiment 
for  the  front.  It  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  scout- 
ing near  Covington,  Ky.,  thence  went  on  garrison 
duty  at  Louisville  for  several  months,  and  then 
marched  to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  having  several  skir- 
mishes en  route.  At  Knoxville  they  were  be- 
sieged by  Longstreet  for  twenty-one  days,  and 
were  reduced  to  one-fourth  rations.  In  the  spring 
of  1863  they  joined  Sherman's  army  and  took  part 
in  the  battle  at  Buzzard's  Roost,  and  was  with  him 
in  the  fight  at  Resaca,  and  from  that  well-con- 
tested field  battled  on  every  mile  of  the  way  to 
Atlanta.  Mr.  Woodworth  was  at  Lookout  Moun- 
tain, the  siege  and  battle  of  Atlanta  and  the  en- 
gagement at  Jonesboro.  After  the  battle  of  At- 
lanta his  regiment  joined  Gen.  Thomas's  command 
and  proceeded  westward.  At  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
his  brigade  received  the  arms  of  Johnston's  com- 
mand. -At  Franklin,  Tenn.,  the  Confederates  had 
the  entire  army  in  retreat  and  captured  a  part  of 
the  supply  and  ambulance  train.  At  night  the  in- 
fantry was  withdrawn  to  the  place  where  the  train 
was  captured,  and  in  the  morning  the  rebel  forces 
were  defeated  and  the  train  recovered.  The 
Union  forces  repulsed  the  enemy  and  returned  to 
Nashville.  Mr.  Woodworth  received  a  severe 
bayonet  wound  at  Franklin,  which  incapacitated 
him  for  three  months,  when  he  rejoined  his  regi- 
ment, then  in  South  Carolina,  and  with  Sherman's 
army.  The  regiment  served  under  Gen.  Scofield 
when  pursuing  Morgan  on  his  famous  raid.  Mr. 
Woodworth  was  honorably  discharged  and  mus- 
tered out  as  sergeant,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  July, 
1865. 

Mr.  Woodworth  then  returned  to  Williams 
county,  Ohio,  and  in  1867  went  to  Omaha, 
where  he  joined  a  train  of  about  150  wagons 
which  were  preparing  for  the  long  trip  across 
the  plains  to  Montana.  His  outfit  was  a 
wagon  and  three  yoke  of  oxen,  and  with  these 
he  made  the  entire  trip,  coming  by  Green 
river  and  the  Bridger  route.  The  Indians  were 
a  constant  menace,  but  did  no  great  damage. 
Mr.    Woodworth    arrived    in     Virginia     City     on 
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August  6,  1867,  and  was  for  a  time  engaged  in 
freighting  from  Corinne,  Utah,  to  X'irginia  City. 
He  soon,  however,  took  up  land  on  the  Madison 
river,  and  has  ever  since  continued  his  residence 
upon  this  ranch,  now  a  fine  estate  of  about  2,000 
acres,  well  improved  and  eligibly  situated.  He 
raises  large  crops  of  hay  and  also  devotes  some  at- 
tention to  grainraising,  but  his  principal  enterprise 
is  the  breeding  and  growing  of  cattle  and  horses. 
He  breeds  from  an  imported  Norman  stallion  and 
raises  the  Ijest  grades  of  shorthorn  cattle.  He 
has  recently  erected  a  fine  residence  of  attractive 
design,  one  story  and  one-half  in  height  and  fitted 
with  modern  improvements.  It  is  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  attractive  ranch  homes  in  this  sec- 
tion. Mr.  Woodworth  supports  the  Democratic 
party  and  is  a  member  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  affiliating  with  Moody  Post, 
in  Madison  valley.  On  March  20,  1878,  Mr. 
Woodworth  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Alice  A.  Miller,  who  was  born  in  Williams  county, 
Ohio,  the  daughter  of  Adam  D.  and  Annie  M. 
(Shetler)  IMiller,  who  were  among  the  pioneers  of 
that  state.  Mr.  Woodworth  and  wife  are  well 
known  and  highly  esteemed,  and  their  pleasant 
home  is  a  favorite  resort  for  their  host  of  friends. 


LEE  WORTMAX.— The  war  1)etween  the  states 
bereft  Lee  Wortman,  an  influential  and  pro- 
gressive rancher  of  the  West  Sallatin  valley,  near 
.Salesville,  of  his  father  when  he  was  but  five 
years  old,  and  a  lingering  disease  took  away  his 
mother  when  he  was  eleven,  so  that  he  felt  in 
very  early  life  the  pangs  of  deep  bereavement  and 
suffered  many  of  the  hardships  incident  to  pov- 
erty and  orphanage.  His  father,  Davitl  Wortman, 
was  a  native  of  Ohio,  who  accompanieil  his  ]iar- 
ents  to  Adair  county.  Mo.,  they  being  among 
the  early  settlers  of  that  state.  There  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  born  May  17,  1839.  His 
mother,  Martha  (Walters)  Wortman,  was  the  de- 
scendant of  a  prominent  Tennessee  family.  The 
paternal  grandfather,  David  Wortman,  immigrated 
with  his  family  to  .\merica  and  settled  in  ( )hio.  gu- 
ing  from  there  to  Missouri.  Our  subject's  father, 
like  his  grandfather,  was  a  farmer  and  stockraiser : 
but  he  had  learned  the  carpenter's  trade  and 
worked  at  it  in  connection  with  his  farming,  and 
being  skillful  in  all  kinds  of  woodwork  his  ser- 
vices were  in  great  demand  in  that  sparsely  set- 


tled country.  His  grandfather  was  a  preacher  of 
considerable  force  and  popularity,  being  a  liap- 
tist  in  faith,  and  as  occasion  and  opportunity  de- 
manded in  those  early  days  he  practiced  medi- 
cine, having  made  some  study  of  the  science. 
When  the  Civil  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  army,  and  died  of  smallpox  at  Nashville 
during  his  term  of  service.  He  left  a  widow  and 
seven  children,  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  The 
widow  survived  him  al>out  six  years,  when  she, 
too,  passed  away. 

Mr.  Wortman  spent  his  scIkjcjI  days  in  Mis- 
souri, remaining  on  the  farm  until  after  the  death 
of  his  mother,  then  lived  with  an  uncle  until  he 
was  eighteen,  when  he  started  for  Montana  with 
horse  and  mule  teams.  He  had  a  pleasant  tri]), 
proceeding  by  way  of  Snake  river,  arriving  at 
\"irginia  City  July  28,  1877,  having  been  ten  weeks 
making  the  journey.  After  resting  a  short  time 
at  Mrginia  City,  he  went  to  Gallatin  valley,  and 
there  found  employment  at  farming  for  one  sea- 
son. The  following  year  he  engaged  in  teaming, 
and  continued  at  it  until  i88r.  He  then  pre- 
empted a  claim  near  Salesville,  and  farmed  the 
land  for  two  years.  In  1883  he  joined  the  stam- 
l)ede  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  regions,  and 
followed  mining  for  two  years  with  a  fair  degree 
of  success,  but  returned  and  again  took  posses- 
sion of  his  farm,  which  he  had  rented  during  his 
absence.  He  worked  it  for  one  year  and  then 
sold  out  at  a  good  price.  During  the  next  three 
years  he  farmed  as  a  tenant  on  rented  property, 
after  which  he  bought  the  Haskeil  ranch,  near 
Belgrade.  He  occupied  and  worked  this  until 
1897,  when  he  sold  out  and  bought  the  Carter 
ranch,  three  miles  from  Salesville,  a  fine  prop- 
erty of  480  acres,  extending  from  the  West  <  ial- 
latin  river  over  the  foot  hills,  and  having  a  large 
l)ody  of  meadow  land,  all  of  which  he  now  has 
under  irrigation.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley  are  his 
principal  crops  on  this  ranch,  .\nother  ranch  of 
iCx)  acres,  located  in  Madison  county,  he  uses 
principally  for  pasturage,  raising  Clydesdalc 
horses,  shorthorn  cattle  and  superior  breeds  of 
hogs,  on  an  e.xtensive  scale. 

Mr.  Wortman  was  married  December  8,  1888. 
to  Mary  R.  Billington,  of  Missouri,  having  re- 
turned to  that  state  for  the  purpose.  She  is  a 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Billington,  a  native  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  removed  from  that  state  to  Missouri 
many  years  ago,  and  was  engaged  in  farming 
there  at  the  time  of  our  subject's  marriage.     Five 
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children  were  born  of  this  union,  namely :  Rosie 
L.,  Lela,  James  E.,  Alma  L.  and  Everett  A.,  all 
of  whom  are  at  home.  The  home  ranch  is  a  fine 
property,  and  is  well  improved  with  a  commodi- 
ous and  comfortable  dwelling  and  all  necessary 
out-houses.  It  is  also  well  fenced,  well  irrigated 
and  well  managed.  For  six  years  Mr.  Wortman 
was  engaged  in  running  a  steam  grain  thresher 
in  addition  to  his  farming  operations,  and  was 
very  successful,  making  good  pay  for  his  work 
and  winning  the  plaudits  and  thankfulness  of  his 
neighbors  for  the  good  services  rendered  them. 
He  has  always  shown  great  adaptability  to  im- 
mediate needs,  and  is  never  at  a  loss  for  means 
to  supply  pressing  wants.  In  short,  he  is  a  man 
of  forethought  and  prudence,  progressive  and 
energetic  in  any  business  which  he  has  in  hand, 
and  courteous  and  obliging  to  others.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
also  of  the  American  Yeomen. 


■\1MLLIAM  VV.  WYLIE.— Professor  Wylie  is 
VV  widely  known  to  the  higher  class  of  tourists 
who  have  reveled  in  the  picturesque  scenery  and 
marvelous  natural  phenomena  of  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park,  and  also  to  many  others  who  have 
heard  his  interesting  lectures  concerning  this  fairy 
land  conserved  by  the  Federal  government,  while 
in  connection  with  the  educational  and  industrial 
life  of  Montana  he  has  played  an  important  part. 
William  Wallace  Wylie  was  born  in  the  village  of 
New  Concord,  Muskingum  county,  Ohio,  on  June 
8,  1848,  the  son  of  Moses  and  Elizabeth  (McCart- 
ney) Wylie,  who  had  eight  children,  of  whom  five 
sons  and  two  daughters  are  now  living  at  the 
present  time,  as  are  also  the  venerable  ]3arents, 
to  whom  is  vouchsafed  exceptional  mental  and 
physical  vigor  in  the  eventide  of  life.  The  lineage 
of  Prof.  Wylie  is  Scotch-Irish,  and  his  parents 
are  both  natives  of  Pennsylvania,  who  located 
in  Ohio  prior  to  their  marriage.  The  father  was 
born  on  December  i,  1819,  and  the  mother  on 
March  6,  1822.  The\-  removed  from  Ohio  to 
[owa  in  1855,  and  in  1867  to  Kansas,  where  was 
there  home  until  1898,  when  they  came  to  Mon- 
tana, where  they  are  receiving  the  deepest  filial 
solicitude  from  their  children.  Moses  Wylie  was 
a  teacher  and  merchant  in  earlier  years,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  his  active  life  was  devoted  to 
agricultural  pursuits.     Tlic  annals  of  his  life  have 


been  "plain  and  simple,"  but  have  ever  borne  rec- 
ord of  honest  worth  and  endeavor,  and  therein 
all  honor  lies.  He  and  his  cherished  companion 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  on  March  9,  1899. 

Prof.  \\'ylie  was  reared  under  the  sturdy  and  in- 
vigorating discipline  of  the  farm  and  early  be- 
gan to  contribute  his  quota  to  the  work  incidental 
thereto,  while  his  educational  discipline  had  its 
inception  in  the  district  schools.  In  the  public 
schools  of  Washington,  la.,  he  made  such  ad- 
vancement that  he  was  enabled  to  engage  in  teach- 
ing, through  which  means  he  obtained  funds  to 
complete  his  education,  being  dependent  on  his 
own  efforts.  By  working  on  the  farm  in  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  devoting  his  attention  to  peda- 
gogic work  in  the  winters,  he  defrayed  the  ex- 
penses of  his  collegiate  course  in  Lenox  College, 
at  Hopkinton,  la.,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
the  class  of  1873.  After  his  graduation  he  con- 
tinued teaching,  and  was  city  superintendent  of 
schools  at  Delhi,  la.,  and  later  at  Lyons,  that 
state.  From  Lyons  he  came  to  Bozeman,  Mont., 
in  September.  1878,  where  he  was  superintendent 
of  the  public  schools  for  three  years,  while  later 
he  was  for  four  years  principal  of  Bozeman  Acad- 
emy. In  the  interim  he  engaged  in  the  real  es- 
tate and  insurance  business  in  Bozeman,  in  con- 
nection with  farming  enterprises,  and  during  1886 
and  1887  was  supermtendent  of  public  instruction 
for  the  territory  of  Montana,  laboring  assiduously 
and  with  unabating  interest  for  the  improvement 
of  the  scholastic  facilities  of  the  territory,  whose 
grasp  upon  statehood  was  now  steadfast.  Since 
leaving  his  position  in  the  Bozeman  Academy 
Prof.  Wylie  has  devoted  his  attention  to  farm- 
ing and  stockgrowing,  to  the  management  of  an 
extensive  tourist  business  through  the  Yellow'- 
stone  Park  and  to  incursions  into  the  lecture 
field.  He  is  the  owner  of  three  ranches  in  Gal- 
latin county,  the  aggregate  acreage  being  1,900 
acres.  One  of  these  he  devotes  to  the  raising  of 
grain  and  miscellaneous  farming,  another  is  util- 
ized as  a  stock  farm,  while  the  other  is  a  hay  ranch. 
The  first  of  these  is  designated  the  home  ranch, 
and  is  held  as  the  nucleus  of  an  extensive  stock 
farm,  for  Prof.  Wylie  intends  eventually  to  engage 
in  stockgrowing  upon  a  moderate  scale  on  truly 
scientific   principles. 

Of  his  work  in  connection  with  the  tourist  busi- 
ness in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,  and  his 
precedence  in  the  lecture  field,  we  can  not,  per- 
haps, do  better  than  make  excerpts  from  a  bro- 
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chure  issued  by  the  lyceum  bureau  under  whose 
auspices  he  has  appeared : 

"He  made  two  tours  of  the  Yellowstone  Park 
in  1880.  In  1 88 1  he  spent  the  whole  summer  in 
the  park,  traveling  on  horseback  and  with  pack 
animals,  visiting  the  most  inaccessible  regions. 
During  this  season  he  took  notes  and  observa- 
tions from  which  he  published  the  first  real  guide 
book  of  this  marvelous  region,  an  illustrated  vol- 
lunc  of  100  pages.  Being  a  great  lover  of  nature, 
he  was  attracted  to  this  region  each  successive 
summer  to  spend  his  vacations  in  this  health-giv- 
ing locality.  Because  of  his  wide  acquaintance 
with  teachers  he  was  solicited  from  season  to  sea- 
son to  conduct  parties  through  the  park.  This  has 
grown  into  such  a  business  that  Prof.  Wylie  finds 
himself  today  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  two 
largest  companies  transporting  and  caring  fori 
tourists  in  the  Yellowstone  Park.  Prof.  Wylie  now 
spends  his  winters  lecturing  on  the  Yellowstone, 
and  illustrates  his  lectures  with  the  finest  stere- 
opticon  views  made.  His  experience  of  twenty 
seasons  in  this  wonderland,  combined  with  his 
education  and  love  for  investigation,  make  him 
the  best  qualified  person  lecturing  on  the  subject 
today." 

He  has  also  siven  a  scries  of  valuable  and  in- 
tcrestin.;-  lecture.s  on  subjects  around  which  he 
thnjws  the  wontlerful  charm  of  his  personality, 
making  them  exceedingly  popular.  The  company 
of  which  he  is  at  the  head  has  now  permanent 
stations  in  the  park,  and  every  possible  provision 
is  made  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of 
tourists  making  the  trip  through  the  wonders  of 
the  park  under  these  auspices,  the  patronage  com- 
ing from  tourists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Prof.  \\^ylie  originally  gave  his  support  to  the 
Republican  party,  but,  being  inflexibly  opposed 
to  the  liquor  traffic  and  standing  true  to  his  con- 
victions, in  1 888  he  transferred  his  allegiance  to 
the  Prohibition  party,  whose  cause  he  has  since 
supported  with  zeal  and  ardor.  At  the  first  presi- 
dential election  after  the  admission  of  Montana 
to  statehood  in  1892,  he  was  placed  on  the  party 
ticket  as  presidential  elector.  His  religious  faith 
is  Pre.sbyterian,  and  he  has  served  consecutively 
as  an  elder  of  the  church  in  Bozeman  since  1880. 
<Jn  April  2,  1874,  at  Independence,  Iowa,  was  sol- 
emnized the  marriage  of  Prof.  Wylie  to  Miss  Mary 
A.  Wilson,  who  was  born  in  that  city,  the  daughter 
■of  Clinton  and  Elizabeth  W.  (Miller)  Wilson,  both 
natives  of  Ohio,  where  the  former  was  born  on 


November  13,  1827,  and  the  latter  on  May  14, 
1829.  They  removed  to  Iowa  in  1854  and  en- 
gaged in  farming  until  1894,  when  they  removed 
to  Montana,  where  they  now  reside.  To  Prof. 
and  Mrs.  Wylie  have  been  born  five  children, 
Elizabeth,  on  January  6,  1875;  Fred,  on  February 
17,  1877  ;  Frank  B.,  born  on  February  4,  1879,  died 
"February  26,  1886;  M.  Grace,  born  on  March 
5,  1S81  ;  Clinton  W,,  on  June  25,  1884.  The  fam- 
ily have  an  attractive  residence  in  Bozeman,  pur- 
chased in  1897,  and  the  ranch  home  is  also  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  both  parents  and  children.  Mr.  and 
Airs.  Wylie  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the 
social  and  religious  life  of  Bozeman,  and  have 
the  acquaintanceship  of  a  large  and  interesting  cir- 
cle of  friends  in  various  sections  of  the  Union. 


j  OSEPH  L.  YOUNG.— In  1867  a  young  man 
J  twenty-two  years  of  age  came  up  the  Mis- 
souri river  to  Fort  Benton,  the  head  of  naviga- 
tion. He  had  been  inspired  with  the  "west- 
ern fever"  for  several  years,  and  his  first  eflfort 
to  reach  what  had  been  pictured  to  him  as  a  veri- 
table El  Dorado,  made  him  an  early  pioneer  of 
Montana.  This  was  Joseph  L.  Young,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  brief  biographical  sketch,  whose  pres- 
ent residence  is  a  fine  ranch  located  two  miles 
east  of  Ovando,  Powell  county.  He  was  born 
in  Pennsylvania  in  1844,  a  son  of  Henry  and 
Deborah  (Miller)  Young.  The  father  was  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  a  farmer  by  occupation  and  died  while 
the  subject  of  this  article  was  a  child.  The  mother 
was  also  born  in  Pennsylvania,  dying  in  that 
state  in  1847.  For  several  years  following  his 
arrival  in  Montana  Joseph  L.  Young  worked  at 
mining  with  more  or  less  success.  His  first  en- 
terprise in  the  way  of  placer  mining  was  in  the  his- 
torical Last  Chance  gulch,  from  which  thousands 
of  dollars  were  taken  by  the  lucky  ones  each  day. 
Subsequently  he  drifted  over  to  the  Blackfoot 
country  and  Lincoln.  Here  he  industriously  con- 
tinued placer  mining  for  eight  years ;  then  for  a 
number  of  years  he  engaged  in  quartz  mining  at 
Belmont.  While  there  he  was  foreman  of  the 
celebrated  Bluebird  mine,  located  at  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant. It  was  in  1882  that  he  resigned  the  pick, 
shovel  and  gold  pan  for  what  was  destined  to 
prove  far  more  lucrative  to  him  as  it  had  to  thous- 
ands of  others — stockraising — and  located  his 
present  home,  two  miles  east  of  Ovando,  in  what 
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was  then  Deer  Lodge  county.  Since  then  the 
name  of  the  county  has  been  changed  by  act  of  the 
Montana  legislature  to  Powell  county.  He  has  a 
most  comfortable  residence  and  good  ranch  prop- 
erty, fine  stock,  etc.  For  several  years  he  has 
been  school  trustee  for  this  township.  Air.  Young 
is  still  interested  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  mining  properties. 


EDMUND  R.  HUGGINS.— Prominent  among 
the  successful  cattle  men  of  Cascade  county, 
and  residing  on  his  extensive  ranch  on  Otter  creek, 
twelve  miles  from  Armington,  is  this  gentleman,  a 
thorough  westerner,  having  passed  many  years  in 
California  and  Oregon  before  settling  in  Alontana. 
There  he  passed  through  many  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, engaged  in  many  enterprises  and  made  and 
lost  much  money.  That  he  is  now  prosperous  and 
comfortably  circumstanced  is  owing  to  his  indefat- 
igable energy  and  force  of  character.  He  was 
born  in  New  York  on  January  26,  1848,  the  son 
of  William  and  Alice  Huggins.  The  parents  were 
natives  of  Massachusetts  and  the  father  was  long- 
engaged  in  the  carriage  manufacturing  business 
at  Oneida  Castle,  N.  Y.  Politically  he  affiliated 
with  the  Democratic  party,  and  both  parents  were 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  The 
mother  died  in  1879  and  was  followed  by  her  hus- 
band on  November  14,  1887.  Of  their  eleven  chil- 
dren eight  survived  them,  Malinda,  Henry,  Bur- 
rell,  Huldah,  Frederick,  Cordelia.  Elmira  and  Ed- 
mund R. 

Edmund  R.  Huggins  had  the  advantages  of  an 
academic  education  at  the  academy  at  Oneida  Cas- 
tle and  he  became  conversant  with  carriage  mak- 
ing in  his  father's  manufactory.  He  remained 
there,  making  excellent  use  of  his  opportunities, 
until  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  when  he  struck 
out  for  himself  and  went  to  California  to  join  his 
brother  Frederick,  who  was  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness at  the  mines  in  Indian  valley.  Sierra  county. 
He  was  a  clerk  for  this  brother  for  one  year  and 
then  secured  employment  as  a  clerk  in  a  store  at 
Marysville.  conducted  by  Eckman  &  Tennant,  at 
a  salary  of  $75  per  month.  He  remained  with  this 
firm  a  year,  then  purchased  a  mule  team  and  en- 
gaged in  freighting  on  his  own  account,  which  en- 
terprise was  successful.  A  year  later  he  turned 
his  attention  to  quartz  mining,  working  for  $150 
per  month,  in  charge  of  the  mill  of  a  nephew  of 


Hon.  John  Bidwell,  and  continued  there  twenty- 
two  months.  Then,  in  company  with  his  brother 
Frederick,  he  erected  a  quartz  mill  and  they  re- 
mained as  partners  seven  years.  Mr.  Huggins 
says  he  came  out  of  the  enterprise  with  a  pair  of 
blankets,  a  business  suit  of  clothes  and  $7.50  in 
cash.  The  brothers  had  lost  $10,000.  After  the 
partnership  was  dissolved  Mr.  Huggins  removed 
to  San  Jose  and  ran  an  engine  in  a  sawmill  for  $75 
per  month.  Aleanwhile  his  parents  had  removed 
to  Iowa  and  he  decided  to  make  them  a  visit.  He 
did  so,  remained  one  month  and  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia determined  to  see  some  of  its  prosperity. 
His  first  season's  work  was  running  a  header  for 
$3.50  a  day.  Later  he  was  at  Trmidad  as  head 
edger  in  a  sawmill.  He  then  removed  to  Siskiyou 
county  and  superintended  some  mining  enter- 
prises Later  he  went  to  Humboldt  county  and 
secured  a  contract  to  complete  a  large  warehouse. 
This  finished  he  removed  to  southern  Oregon, 
took  up  a  claim  and  devoted  his  attention  to  suc- 
cessful cattleraising.  Five  years  later  he  moved 
to  eastern  Oregon  and  engaged  in  the  sheep  indus- 
try in  which  he  made  a  gratifying  success.  Re- 
turning to  Sac  county,  Iowa,  in  company  with  his 
brother  Burrell,  he  purchased  320  acres  of  land 
and  engaged  in  farming  and  stockraising,  the 
partnership  continuing  four  years. 

In  1889  Mr.  Huggins  came  to  Cascade  county 
and  purchased  160  acres  of  his  present  ranch  for 
$2,000.  Since  then  he  has  increased  his  holdings 
to  980  acres,  and  of  this  300  acres  are  open  to  cul- 
tivation. In  the  spring  of  1894  he  began  to  raise 
cattle,  and  in  this  department  of  his  industries  he 
has  had  an  unusual  degree  of  prosperity.  He  also 
raises  bounteous  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and 
hay.  Mr.  Huggins  wedded  on  July  7,  1885,  Miss 
Jeannette  Agnes  Gerdane,  a  daughter  of  John  S. 
and  Jeannette  Gerdane,  both  natives  of  Scotland. 
They  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  early  life, 
and  met  and  were  married  in  Racine,  Wis.  The 
father  was  a  sailor  on  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  on 
the  great  lakes  of  this  country.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Methodist  church,  while  the  mother  was  a 
Presbyterian.  They  removed  to  the  south,  where 
Mrs.  Gerdane  died  on  May  19,  1865.  Mr.  Ger- 
dane took  his  family  to  Oregon  by  the  overland 
route  in  the  early  'eighties,  and  there  served  two 
terms  in  the  state  legislature.  Fraternally  he  was 
a  popular  Odd  Fellow.  The  earlier  ancestors  of 
Mrs.  Huggins  were  of  the  finest  people  in  the 
proud  land  of  Scotland.     The  old  Clan  Campl)el!.. 
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so  noted  in  history,  romance  and  song,  is  her  fam- 
ily clan.  In  this  branch  the  Earl  of  Athol  bears 
conspicuous  place.  The  most  prominent,  per- 
haps, of  the  American  connections  of  this  ances- 
try was  the  distinguished  Maj.-Gen.  George  B. 
McClellan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Huggins  have  had 
three  children,  Alice  J.,  Henrietta  R.  and  Burrell 
E.  C.  The  parents  are  members  of  the  Episcopal 
church.  Politically  Mr.  Huggins  is  a  Republican, 
but  prefers  to  let  others  seek  official  honors. 


q^HOMAS  T.  ALEXANDER  is  one  of  the  typi- 
1  cal  pioneers  of  the  great  west,  especially  of 
Custer  county,  where  he  has  long  been  a  lead- 
ing citizen.  He  is  now  one  of  the  most  eminent 
civilians  of  that  portion  of  Custer  that  has  re- 
cently been  erected  into  the  new  county  of  Rose- 
bud, of  which  he  is  at  present  one  of  the  county 
commissioners  by  appointment  of  the  governor 
in  May,  1901.  In  his  active  and  useful  life  he  has 
run  the  whole  gamut  of  experiences  incident  to 
existence  on  the  frontier;  has  endured  the  hard- 
ships attending  the  development  of  a  new  country, 
fought  the  Indian,  known  the  rough  life  of  a  pros- 
pector for  the  precious  metals,  trailed  cattle  and 
rode  the  range,  and  finally  has  wrested  a  fortune 
from  the  unwilling  hands  of  fate. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  born  July  9,  1856,  at  Farmis- 
ton,  Carleton  county.  New  Brunswick,  whither 
his  father  had  removed  from  Scotland  in  1830  and 
engaged  in  farming,  and  where,  after  a  success- 
ful career,  he  died  in  1889.  His  widow,  mother  of 
our  subject,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth 
Stickney,  and  who  was  a  native  of  New  York 
state,  survived  him  five  years  and  died  at  the  same 
place  in  1894.  Our  subject  was  partially  educated 
at  the  district  schools  of  his  native  place,  sup- 
plementing their  instruction  with  a  high  school 
course  at  Woodstock,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
the  early  summer  of  1872.  In  1873  he  came  to  the 
United  States  and  located  at  Boise,  Idaho,  where 
he  engaged  in  prospecting  and  mining  until  1876, 
and  then  removed  to  the  old  cantonment.  Fort 
Keogh,  Mont.,  and  spent  the  winter  clerking. 
When  the  Nez  Forces  war  broke  out,  in  the  spring 
of  1877,  he  joined  Gen.  Howard  and  fought  with 
him  until  the  subjection  of  Chief  Joseph  and  his 
fanatical  followers,  locating  at  Forsyth  in  the 
fall.  Here  he  engaged  in  stockraising,  which  he 
followed  almost  exclusively  until  the  winter  of 
1883-4,  when  he  opened  a  general  store.    His  mer- 


chandising operations  were  highly  successful,  and 
he  continued  them  for  fifteen  years.  In  1888  he 
built  the  American  hotel  at  Forsyth,  and  has 
otherwise  contributed  to  the  improvement  and 
growth  of  the  town — erecting  a  town  hall  and  a 
number  of  residence  properties.  In  1891,  antici- 
pating the  coming  prosperity  of  the  town  and  its 
financial  needs,  he  organized  the  Merchants'  Na- 
tional Bank,  to  which  he  has  since  given  his  per- 
sonal attention,  serving  as  its  president  from  its 
founding  and  in  every  way  promoting  its  interest. 

From  his  entrance  into  the  state  Mr.  Alexander 
has  been  continuously  engaged  in  the  stock  busi- 
ness, for  many  years  making  sheep  his  staple,  but 
turning  from  them  to  cattle  and  horses  in  1897, 
since  which  time  he  has  confined  his  stock  opera- 
tions to  these  two.  He  is  a  large  dealer  and 
breeder  of  them,  in  company  with  James  S.  Hop- 
kins, of  whom  extended  notice  appears  on  another 
page  of  this  volume.  They  own  a  number  of  val- 
uable ranches  in  different  parts  of  Rosebud  coun- 
ty, and  carry  on  a  very  extensive  business. 

Mr.  Alexander  was  married  in  1882  to  Miss  Me- 
lissa Wyant,  who  was  born  in  Minnesota  hut 
reared  in  Montana.  She  died  at  Forsyth  in  1883, 
leaving  one  child.  Miss  May  Alexander,  who  is 
now  a  young  lady,  very  attractive  and  popular. 
Her  father  contracted  a  second  marriage  in  1885, 
his  choice  on  this  occasion  being  Miss  May  Fitz- 
patrick,  a  native  of  Farmiston,  New  Brunswick, 
where  she  was  born  in  1858. 

In  political  relations  our  subject  is  allied  with  the 
Democratic  party,  but,  although  taking  a  deep  and 
healthy  interest  in  public  aff^airs,  has  never  sought 
office.  Upon  the  formation  of  the  new  county  of 
Rosebud  in  1901,  however,  he  was  pursuaded  to 
accept  the  office  of  county  commissioner  by  ap- 
pointment of  the  governor,  and  is  now  discharging 
its  duties  with  credit  to  himself  and  advantage 
to  the  people.  Fraternally  he  is  identified  with  the- 
Odd  Fellows,  the  Elks  and  the  Knights  of  Pythias. 
In  all  the  relations  of  life  he  has  borne  himself 
with  conspicuous  uprightness  and  manliness,  and 
is  everywhere  regarded  as  one  of  Rosebud's  lead- 
ing and  most  representative  citizens. 


JOHN  I.  ZOOK. — This  progressive  and  success- 
ful stockgrower  was  one  of  the  honored  citi- 
zens of  Custer  county,  endowed  with  a  personal- 
ity which  drew  to  him  deep  and  abiding  friend- 
ships.    His  Hfe  was  one  of  usefulness  and  honor. 
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and,  though  he  was  summoned  from  earth  in  the 
prime  of  Hfe  he  had  left  the  impress  of  his  sturdy 
manhood  and  his  definite  accomplishment  to  such 
an  extent  that  his  life  was  one  prolific  of  good 
results.  In  this  connection  we  must  also  make 
mention  of  Mrs.  Zook,  now  incumbent  of  the 
office  of  county  superintendent  of  schools  of  Custer 
county,  whose  experiences  have  been  most  inter- 
esting. She  has  labored  earnestly  in  the  cause 
of  education  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  moral 
and  material  interests  of  Montana  where  she  has 
passed  nearly  all  of  her  life,  being  a  daughter  of 
one  of  its  earliest  pioneers.  Endowed  with  re- 
finement and  noble  womanhood,  she  merits  definite 
recognition. 

John  I.  Zook  was  born  in  Forest  City,  Holt 
county.  Mo.,  on  the  23d  of  November,  i860,  the 
youngest  of  the  three  children  of  William  and 
Sarah  (Waterman)  Zook,  the  former  of  whom  was 
born  in  Pennsylvania,  of  Revolutionary  stock,  and 
the  latter  in  Illinois,  where  her  parents  were  pio- 
neer settlers.  William  Zook  was  engaged  in  the 
pork-packing  business  in  Missouri  and  was  a  suc- 
cessful operator  in  other  legitimate  enterprises. 
His  son,  John  I.  Zook,  received  his  education  in 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  where  he  had  gone  with  an  elder 
sister,  and  after  leaving  school  he  entered  the 
employ  of  his  brother-in-law,  an  assistant  in  his 
wholesale  grocery  business.  Upon  attaining  his 
legal  majority  Mr.  Zook  came  to  Montana  and 
entered  into  partnership  with  W.  W.  Alerson  in 
the  cattle  business,  bringing  a  herd  from  Texas 
to  Custer  county.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  part- 
nership five  years  later  Mr.  Zook  entered  into  a 
similar  alliance  with  C.  C.  Burns,  a  brother  of 
Senator  D.  D.  Burns,  of  Missouri,  in  the  cattle 
business  on  the  Lame  Deer  river  Custer  county, 
later  removing  it  to  the  Tongue  river.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  the  trouble  with  the  Indians 
on  the  Lame  Deer  in  1884,  was  precipitated  by 
a  foolish  act  of  a  boy  employed  by  Mr.  Zook. 
This  lad,  Hal.  Talliaferro,  during  his  employer's 
absence  in  Missouri,  was  one  day  alone  at  the 
house  on  the  ranch,  and  as  Chief  Black  Wolf  and 
other  Cheyenne  Indians  approached  the  house,  the 
boy,  to  show  his  "smartness,"  raised  his  rifle  to 
shoot  off  the  head-dress  of  the  chief.  The  bullet 
grazed  the  scalp  of  the  chief  and  serious  trouble 
ensued.  The  boy  was  secreted  by  the  neighbors, 
but  the  Indians  made  an  attack  on  the  house, 
which  they  burned,  and  started  in  search  of  the 
boy,   who,    however,    escaped   with   his   life.     His 


foolish  act  endangered  all  the  settlers  in  the  lo- 
caHty. 

In  politics  Mr.  Zook  was  an  ardent  Democrat, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  this  section  of 
the  state.  In  1894  he  was  elected  county  assessor, 
though  the  normal  political  complexion  of  the 
county  was  strongly  Republican.  The  death  of 
Mr.  Zook  occurred  on  the  9th  of  August,  1896, 
when  he  was  but  thirty-five  years  and  nine  months 
old.  His  loss  was  a  grievous  one  to  his  cherished 
and  devoted  young  wife  and  a  personal  bereave- 
ment of  his  wide  circle  of  friends.  He  was  stead- 
fast and  upright  in  all  the  relations  of  life  and 
his  name  is  properly  honored.  Fraternally  he  was 
a  Knight  of  Pythias,  under  the  auspices  of  which 
order  his  funeral  was  held.  On  the  29th  of  Octo- 
ber, 1889,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Laura  Brown, 
and  they  had  one  child,  Frederick,  who  was  born 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1893. 

Mrs.  Laura  (Brown)  Zook  was  born  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1868,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  Montana's  sterling  old  pio- 
neers, the  late  Charles  Brown,  of  whom  specific 
mention  is  made  on  other  pages  of  this  work. 
She  received  her  early  education  in  Moorehead, 
Minn.,  and  Miles  City,  Mont.,  to  which  place  she 
came  when  about  ten  years  of  age.  She  later  en- 
tered the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,  an  excellent 
school  for  girls  at  Staunton,  Va.,  where  she  was 
thoroughly  prepared  for  pedagogic  work.  In  the 
fall  of  1886,  prior  to  going  to  Virginia,  Mrs.  Zook 
began  teaching  in  a  primitive  school  on  the  Lame 
Deer  river.  She  was  teaching  in  that  locality 
during  the  Indian  trouble  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  and  kept  her  school  open  every  day, 
though  the  Indians  were  on  the  war  path.  This 
action  demonstrates  her  great  courage,  as  she 
was  in  danger  of  death  at  any  moment  at  the  hands 
of  the  enraged  savages.  Her  courage,  however, 
has  never  been  of  the  equivocal  order,  and  is  an 
intrinsic  element  of  her  character.  She  was  not 
unfamiliar  with  Indian  methods,  since  in  the  spring 
of  1879,  while  yet  a  child,  she  saw  the  Cheyennes 
under  Little  Wolf,  when  they  had  fought  their 
way  back  to  Montana  from  the  Indian  territory, 
where  they  had  been  placed  on  the  reservation, 
and  she  well  remembers  the  gory  scalps  and  other 
trophies  which  they  carried.  In  January,  1887, 
Mrs.  Zook  taught  a  school  on  the  Tongue  river, 
and,  after  a  short  interval,  returned  to  the  Lame 
Deer  district  as  a  teacher  until  the  fall  of  1888, 
when  she  returned  to  Staunton,  \'a.,  and  continued 
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her  studies  for  one  year.  Upon  her  return  to  Mon- 
tana she  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mr.  Zook. 
In  the  fall  of  1896  Mrs.  Zook  was  elected  county 
superintendent  of  schools,  as  the  candidate  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  took  supervision  of  the 
educational  interests  of  what  was  then  the  larg- 
est county  in  the  world,  though  there  were  only 
twenty-four  school  districts,  widely  segregated  and 
often  isolated.  She  drove  overland  for  400  miles 
to  visit  five  schools,  and  in  a  forty-eight-hours 
drive  she  saw  only  one  house.  Not  only  courage 
but  physical  endurance  are  demanded  to  do  such 
work.  But  this  was  faithfully  accomplished  by 
one  who  well  deserves  the  title  of  "brave  lady." 
In  1898  Mrs.  Zook  was  a  candidate  for  re-election, 
and  was  defeated  by  fifty-seven  votes,  but  in  the 
election  of  November,  1900,  she  was  again  the 
candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  and  received 
the  flattering  majority  of  300  votes.  She  is  thor- 
oughly in  touch  with  her  profession  and  is  doing 
much  to  systematize  and  perfect  the  educational 
work  in  the  county,  as  she  is  clear-sighted,  am- 
bitious and  possessed  of  marked  executive  ability. 
She  receives  the  hearty  endorsement  and  co-oper- 
ation of  the  people,  and  is  happy  in  her  assiduous 
toil  and  endeavor.  Mrs.  Zook  is  a  member  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  She  has  the  faith  that  makes 
faithful  and  is  a  power  for  good  in  all  the  walks  of 
her  life.  No  woman  in  the  county  is  better  known 
or  held  in  higher  afifection  and  esteem. 


WM.  H.  ALLEN,  M.  D.,  was  born  in  Brad- 
ford county,  Pa.,  in  December,  1856,  the 
son  of  WiUiam  H.  and  Cornelia  (Wood)  Allen, 
of  the  same  nativity.  The  Aliens  were  originally 
from  Scotland  and  settled  in  Massachusetts  about 
1630;  the  Woods  came  from  England  and  were 
early  settlers  in  Vermont.  The  farm  on  which  the 
first  American  Allen  of  this  family  settled  and  lived 
is  still  in  possession  of  the  family.  It  is  located 
^near  Newton,  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  Mass. 
It  is  the  family  that  gave  to  the  cause  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  great  New  England  soldier  and  patriot, 
Ethan  Allen.  Both  the  Aliens  and  the  Woods  have 
been  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  for  many 
generations.  Both  the  Doctor's  grandfathers  re- 
moved to  Bradford  county.  Pa.,  about  1825,  and 
settled  on  adjoining  farms  where,  after  careers  of 
usefulness,  they  died.  The  Doctor's  father  was  a 
man   of  great  public   spirit  and  was   foremost  in 


every  good  enterprise  for  the  advancement  of  his 
community.  He  gave  great  attention  and  valuable 
service  to  the  cause  of  local  education ;  and  when 
the  Civil  war  broke  out  he  enlisted  and  served 
in  the  LTnion  army  until  disabilities  incurred  in 
the  service  obliged  him  to  retire. 

When  the  Doctor  was  nine  years  of  age  the 
family  removed  to  Waverly,  some  fourteen  miles 
from  their  original  location,  and  there  received  his 
academic  education,  being  graduated  from  the 
high  school  in  1877.  He  then  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Buffalo,  and  was  graduated  from  that  insti- 
tution in  1880  with  the  honors  of  his  class.  He 
began  practicing  with  Dr.  E.  P.  Allen,  a  relative, 
located  at  Athens,  Pa.,  but  after  a  short  time  re- 
turned to  his  birthplace,  where  he  practiced  until 
1886.  In  that  year  he  came  to  Montana  and, 
locating  at  Phillipsburg,  entered  upon  an  active 
practice  of  his  profession  at  which  he  continued 
until  1891,  serving  also  as  physician  to  the  Hope 
Mining  Company.  In  1891  he  removed  to  Horr, 
as  physician  to  the  coal  and  coke  companies,  and 
remained  there  until  1897,  when  he  removed  to 
Rock  creek,  on  his  present  property,  located  about 
half  way  between  Silesia  and  Joliet,  which  he  pur- 
chased as  a  home  and  where  he  continues  to  prac- 
tice his  profession  in  connection  with  his  farming 
and  stock  business.  In  both  lines  of  enterprise 
he  is  eminently  successful.  He  has  a  large  prac- 
tice and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful physicians  in  the  county,  and  has  the  warm  re- 
gard and  high  esteem  of  all  classes.  In  his  farming 
operations  he  is  among  the  leaders  of  the  county. 
All  his  land  is  under  irrigation,  and  being  located 
in  the  most  fertile  region  of  Montana  it  is  very 
productive,  yielding  large  annual  crops  of  alfalfa, 
wheat,  oats  and  corn.  He  also  has  an  orchard  of 
300  apple  trees,  and  other  fruits,  all  in  good 
bearing  order. 

Dr.  Allen  was  married  January  30,  1882,  to  Miss 
Edith  L.  Dodson,  of  Plymouth,  Pa.,  daughter  of 
John  Dodson,  of  that  place,  a  native  of  England. 
They  have  had  three  children :  Edgar  W.,  at 
school  in  Billings ;  Jean  M.  and  Cornelia  P.,  the 
last  mentioned  deceased.  Fraternaly  the  Doctor 
is  identified  with  the  Masonic  order  and  the  United 
Workmen.  All  of  his  mature  life  has  been  given 
to  useful  and  productive  enterprises.  His  father 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  oil  business ;  he  and  his 
brother  had  a  refinery  at  Titusville,  Pa.,  which 
they  sold  when  the  Standard  Oil  Company  was 
formed. 
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AUGUSTUS  ANDERSON  is  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  enterprising  ranchmen  in 
Pleasant  valley,  Jefferson  county,  Mont.  He  was 
born  near  Guttenburg,  Sweden,  on  June  24,  1846, 
the  son  of  Sven  and  Ingerborn  (Johnson)  Ander- 
son, both  of  Guttenburg,  where  the  mother  is 
still  living.  The  father  was  a  farmer  and  died 
in  1858.  Mr.  Anderson  was  reared  on  his  father's 
farm,  and  educated  in  the  ■  public  schools.  On 
leaving  school  he  at  first  engaged  as  a  bookkeeper 
and  shipping  clerk,  it  being  the  intention  of  his 
parents  that  he  should  follow  merchandising. 
Young  Anderson  did  not  agree  with  his  parents, 
as  his  health  was  not  suitable  for  a  sedentary  em- 
ployment, and  he  relinquished  this  occupation, 
learned  the  mason's  trade,  and  also  passed  some 
time  on  the  farm.  In  May,  1869,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  journeyed  westward  to  Rock- 
ford,  111.  He  remained  here  six  months,  two 
months  devoted  to  the  mason's  trade,  two  to  book- 
keeping and  two  as  foreman  on  railroad  construc- 
tion, which  industry  was  just  then  at  its  zenith 
in  that  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Anderson  then  removed  to  Topeka,  Kan., 
where  for  three  and  a  half  years  he  worked  at  his 
trade  and  contracting.  In  1873  he  went  to  Colo- 
rado, remained  two  years  and  came  to  Mon- 
tana. In  June,  1875,  he  arrived  in  Virginia  City, 
and  took  charge  of  a  stock  ranch,  having  brought 
a  carload  of  horses  from  Colorado.  The  next 
season  he  went  to  Fish  creek  and  rented  a  ranch 
from  Harrison  Jordan.  Here  Mr.  Anderson  stayed 
a  year  and  then  he  homesteaded  a  ranch  in  Madi- 
son county  and  continued  farming  until  1897. 
Then  selling  it,  he  purchased  his  present  eligible 
and  valuable  ranch  in  Pleasant  valley,  Jefferson 
county.  Here  Mr.  Anderson  adds  to  his  ranch 
profits  the  income  derived  from  his  contracting 
and  building  and  also  that  from  profitable  farm- 
ing and  gardening.  On  October  13,  1888,  Mr. 
Anderson  was  married  to  Miss  Sadie  Rex,  of  Put- 
nam county.  Mo.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Charles 
and  Sarah  (Stern)  Rex,  the  former  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  and  the  latter  a  native  of  Ohio.  They  have 
six  children,  Olive  May,  deceased ;  Myrtle  Christi- 
ana, Maudie  T.,  Rex,  LeRoy  McKinley  and  Ralph. 

Mr.  Anderson  joined  the  national  guard  of 
Sweden  in  his  seventeenth  year  and  remained  in 
service  until  his  twenty-first  year,  when  he  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant,  serving  as  such  for  one 
year.  He  was  then  drawn  into  the  regular  army, 
and,   owing  to  previous   experience   and   superior 


capability,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the  I'egular 
service,  which  commission  he  held  until  his  de- 
parture for  the  United  States.  He  received  an 
honorable  discharge,  leaving  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country.  He  was 
a  successful  teacher  at  an  early  period  in  his  life 
in  Sweden.  For  the  past  six  or  eight  years  IMr. 
Anderson  has  been  a  notary  public  and  for  six 
years  previously  he  was  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  during  the  past  ten  years  he  has  served  effi- 
ciently as  school  trustee.  Fraternally  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  United  Work- 
men. Mr.  Anderson  is  one  of  the  wide-awake 
and  energetic  foreigners  who  on  coming  to  this 
country,  have  made  its  interests  their  own  and 
become  prominent   and  highly  esteemed   citizens. 


HENRY  O.  C.  ANDREWS.— Among  the  ster- 
ling, wide-awake  business  men  of  Sweet 
Grass  county,  Mont.,  must  be  numbered  Henry 
O.  C.  Andrews,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  cattleraisers  on  the  Boulder 
river.  He  is  a  Minnesotian,  born  in  Fillmore 
county,  on  May  4,  1857,  soon  after  the  admission 
of  that  state  into  the  union,  one  of  a  family  of  two 
sons  and  six  daughters.  His  parents  were  War- 
ren D.  Andrews,  born  on  December  18,  1816,  and 
Catherine  (Gooderich)  Andrews.  The  father  was 
a  native  of  Ohio  and  the  mother  of  New  York. 
In  1856  the  family  removed  from  Ohio  to  Minne- 
sota and  the  father  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits until  hjs  death  on  August  29,  1899,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-tljree  years.  The  early  years  of 
Mr.  Andrews  were  passed  in  Minnesota,  and  here 
he  received  his  education,  later  learning  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter,  which  for  many  years  had  been  the 
occupation  of  his  father.  He  made  his  home  in 
Spring  Valley,  that  state. 

Mr.  Andrews  came  to  Montana  in  1884,  his 
initial  point  of  location  being  Big  Timber,  Sweet 
Grass  county,  but  he  soon  removed  to  Madison 
county  and  engaged  as  a  head  sawyer  in  a  sawmill 
for  six  years.  Then  he  went  to  the  Boulder  river, 
and  began  ranching,  which  he  continued  in  a  small 
way  for  the  three  succeeding  years.  He  then  pur- 
chased the  interest  of  a  neighbor,  took  up  home- 
stead and  desert  claims,  and  was  in  possession 
of  a  fine  piece  of  property  comprising  500  acres, 
upon  which  he  has  since  successfully  engaged  in 
stockraising,  wintering  100  head  of  Durham  and 
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shorthorn  cattle.  The  greater  portion  of  his  ranch 
is  under  irrigation  and  he  cuts  large  crops  of  al- 
falfa and  timothy.  In  December,  1893,  Mr.  An- 
drews was  united  in  marriage  to  Miss  Esther  J. 
Johnson,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Artemesia  (Ro- 
right)  Johnson,  the  former  of  Olmsted  county, 
Minn.,  and  the  latter  of  Montreal,  Canada.  Two 
children  have  been  born  to  this  union,  Faye  Pearl 
and  Maxwell.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  member  of  the 
Woodmen  of  America,  and  enjoys  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances. 


BENJAMIN  F.  ANNEAR.— An  Englishman 
by  nativity  and  strongly  imbued  -with  the 
steady  energy  of  his  countrymen,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  has  seen  many  lands  and  achieved  a 
gratifying  success  in  usefulness  and  productive 
enterprise  in  them  all.  He  was  born  May  17, 
1861,  at  Budack,  Cornwall,  England,  the  son  of 
Joseph  and  Louisa  Annear,  natives  of  England, 
the  former  a  stonecutter  and  mason  by  trade,  and 
for  many  years  a  leading  contractor  and  builder ; 
the  latter  being  a  daughter  of  James  Rogers,  a 
prosperous  wharfinger  and  stevedore.  The  mother 
died  in  1894,  aged  seventy-six,  and  the  father  in 
1896,  aged  eighty-four.  Mr.  Annear  was  edu- 
cated at  one  of  the  excellent  schools  of  his  native 
country,  and  afterward  learned  the  trade  of  a  brick 
layer  ancl  stonemason  with  his  father,  with  whom 
he  worked  until  he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen. 
In  1879  he  went  to  Africa,  and  there  worked  on 
the  government  drydock  and  also  the  parliament- 
ary buildings  at  Cape  Town.  In  1882  he  re- 
turned to  England,  went  to  Australia,  in  1884, 
wfiere  he  remained  about  eight  years,  spending  a 
few  months  at  Sydney,  a  few  more  at  Brisbane  in 
Queensland,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  at  Mary- 
borough. In  all  of  these  places  he  was  engaged 
in  contract  work  at  his  trade.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1892,  but  after  a  stay  of  a  few  months, 
took  a  final  farewell  of  his  native  land  and  came 
to  the  United  States  to  remain.  He  made  his 
way  to  Walkersville,  a  suburb  of  Butte,  Mont., 
where  he  settled  and  at  once  went  to  contracting 
and  building  for  the  largest  mining  companies 
of  that  great  camp,  including  the  Boston  &  Mon- 
tana, the  Moulton,  and  others  of  similar  caliber. 
He  was  also  engaged  in  mining  with  his  brother, 
who  is  more  particularly  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
these  pages.    In  all  his  operations  he  has  been  emi- 


nently successful,  winning  general  commendation 
for  the  excellence  of  his  workmanship,  and  the 
smiles  of  fortune  by  his  industry,  thrift  and  busi- 
ness sagacity. 

Mr.  Annear  was  married  October  25,  1883,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Prestoe,  of  England,  daughter  of 
James  Prestoe,  a  master-at-arms  in  the  English 
naval  service.  Her  mother  was  Mary  Ann  Han- 
ning,  of  England.  Fraternally  our  subject  is 
allied  with  the  Freemasons,  being  a  member  of 
Monitor  Lodge  No.  35,  and  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  temple  at  Walkersville.  Politically  he  is  iden- 
tified with  the  Republican  party  and  has  rendered 
good  service,  both  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  and 
in  responsible  official  stations.  He  is  now  serving 
his  second  term  as  alderman  from  the  First  ward 
in  W^alkersville,  and  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  streets  and  alleys.  To  the  duties  of  this  com- 
mittee he  has  given  close  and  intelligent  attention, 
and  thereby  has  secured  many  valuable  improve- 
ments in  the  municipality.  He  recommended  and 
by  his  energy  succeeded  in  getting  through  the 
body  provision  for  grading  Main  street,  which  has 
greatly  benefited  the  city  in  many  ways.  Before 
he  left  his  native  land  he  served  five  years  in  the 
celebrated  military  organization  known  as  the 
Rifle  Volunteers.  He  has  met  every  claim  of  citi- 
zenship wherever  he  has  lived  in  a  manly  and  mas- 
terful way,  and  has  enjoyed  in  a  marked  degree 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellowmen. 


JOSEPH  APPOLONIO.— "First  the  blade, 
J  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear,"  is 
perhaps  a  trite  and  well-worn  phrase,  but  it  aptly 
illustrates  the  career  of  the  successful  business  man 
who,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  works 
himself  to  the  top  by  sheer  force  of  character  and 
capacity,  such  a  business  man,  for  instance,  as 
Joseph  Appolonio.  He  was  born  on  August  2, 
1870,  at  Forest  City,  Mont.,  and  has  never  been 
in  business  out  of  the  state  ;  so  that  whatever  credit 
is  in  his  career,  it  is  Montana's  own.  His  father 
was  an  Austrian  and  the  proprietor  of  a  prosper- 
ous restaurant.  His  mother  was  born  at  Dayton, 
Ohio.  They  had  three  children,  of  whom  Joseph 
was  the  first  born.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
until  he  was  nineteen,  then  pursued  a  full  commer- 
cial course  at  the  Montana  Business  College  at 
Helena,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1891.  He 
immediately  accepted  a  position  with  the  Missoula 
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Mercantile   Company  as   a   clerk   in   their  branch 
store  at  Victor,  but  soon  rose  to  be  bookkeeper. 

He  remained  with  this  company  until  1898, 
when  he,  with  Allen  Fowler  and  George  I.  Wat- 
ters  formed  the  firm  of  Appolonio,  Fowler  &  Co., 
and  engaged  in  merchandising.  Mr.  Fowler  died 
in  February,  1901,  and  then  the  firm  was  reorgan- 
ized and  changed  to  Appolonio,  Watters  &  Co. 
This  house,  although  young  in  years,  is  fully  ma- 
tured in  enterprise  and  in  telling  knowledge  of 
business.  It  has  an  enormous  trade,  being  the 
largest  shipper  of  farm  products  in  the  Bitter  Root 
valley.  So  rapidly  has  their  business  grown  that 
they  were  compelled  in  1900  to  erect  a  new  brick 
store  building,  of  ample  proportions,  equipped 
with  every  modern  appliance,  in  which  their  ex- 
tensive stock  is  now  comfortably  housed.  In  poli- 
tics Mr.  Appolonio  takes  pride  in  his  allegiance  to 
the  Republican  party,  and  shows  it  by  his  constant 
interest  in  the  party's  success  and  proper  control. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  and  of 
the  Masonic  order.  In  the  latter  he  is  particularly 
active  and  serviceable,  having  been  worshipful 
master  of  Victor  Lodge  for  two  terms  and  being 
always  on  its  important  committees.  He  was 
married  at  Bonner,  Mont.,  on  January  16,  1895, 
to  Miss  Edith  M.  Marvin,  daughter  of  Francis  B. 
and  Alice  O.  Marvin,  of  Minneapolis.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Appolonio  have  a  charming  home  which 
their  numerous  friends  find  to  be  always  a  center 
of  enjoyment. 


ANDERSON  W.  ANTHONY,  one  of  the  pros- 
perous and  enterprising  ranch-owners  of  Cas- 
cade county,  is  located  on  valuable  and  eligible 
property  near  Evans.  He  was  born  at  St.  Joseph, 
Buchanan  county.  Mo.,  on  November  22,  1852. 
His  parents  were  James  and  Jane  (Hill)  Anthony, 
both  natives  of  Kentucky,  who  removed  to  Mis- 
souri, where  they  were  prominent  citizens,  and  for 
eight  years  James  Anthony  served  as  judge  at  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.  He  also  was  engaged  in  milling  for 
S'l-veral  years,  and  came  to  Montana  in  1856.  He 
died  in  Helena,  aged  sixty  years,  and  his  wife  also 
died  at  Helena  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  Ander- 
son W.  Anthony  came  with  his  parents  to  Helena. 
Here  he  attended  the  public  schools  until  he 
reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  devoting  the  summer 
months  to  farming  and  other  labor. 

In   1871  he  began  raising  cattle  and  horses  in 
connection  with  his  farming,  continuing  thus  oc- 


cupied until  1 89 1,  when  he  secured  a  pre-emption 
claim  of  160  acres  at  Sand  Coulee.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  raise  stock  on  a  profitable  and  satisfac- 
tory scale.  On  June  21,  1894,  Mr.  Anthony 
wedded  Miss  Maude  Van  Cleave,  daughter  of 
Moses  Van  Cleave.  They  have  a  son,  George. 
Mrs.  Anthony's  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Ketchum,  a  native  of  St.  Joseph,  ]Mo.  Both  of  her 
parents  now  reside  at  Evans,  engaged  in  stock- 
raising  and  farming.  In  1895  Mr.  Anthony  pur- 
chased 480  acres  of  land  at  Evans,  in  upper  Sand 
Coulee.  Of  this  tract  200  is  fitted  for  cultivation 
but  he  utilizes  it  all  for  pasturage  and  usually  runs 
100  head  of  cattle  and  twenty-five  horses.  During 
his  residence  in  Montana  he  has  been  quite  pros- 
perous and  is  now  most  comfortably  located,  and 
stands  high  in  the  regard  of  the  community  in 
which  he  resides. 


JOHN  H.  AUSTIN,  proprietor  of  the  leading 
livery,  feed  and  sale  stable  of  Forsyth,  and  the 
successful,  enterprising  conductor  of  other  lines 
of  business,  is  entitled  to  honorable  mention 
among  the  progressive  men  of  the  great  common- 
wealth which  has  made  history  more  rapidly  than 
almost  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Mr.  Austin 
was  born  May  7,  1859,  in  the  town  of  Roddin, 
Hastings  county,  Canada,  the  son  of  Joseph  and 
Catherine  Austin,  and  when  he  was  five  years  old 
accompanied  his  mother  in  her  removal  to  Outaga- 
mie county.  Wis.,  where  he  grew  to  manhood,  at- 
tending the  public  schools  as  he  had  opportunity 
and  working  at  whatever  he  found  to  do.  On 
June  27,  1879,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Minnie,  the 
oldest  daughter  of  John  and  Nicea  Knox,  who 
were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Wisconsin.  In 
the  same  year  he  removed  with  his  wife  to  Yellow 
Medicine  county,  Minn.,  and  in  April,  1882,  came 
to  Montana,  where  he  worked  on  the  railroad  for 
a  short  time,  tried  stockraising,  and  then  went 
into  the  livery,  feed,  dray  and  sale  business,  at 
which  he  has  been  very  successful  and  prosperous. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  have  been  the  parents  of 
five  children,  namely:  Ida  (Austin)  Martin,  born 
January  6,  1880;  Alma,  born  December  17,  1882; 
Lula,  born  April  21,  1885;  J.  Harold,  born  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1887,  died  June  25,  1894,  and  G.  Roy,  born 
November  20,  1893.  Mr.  Austin  has  conducted 
his  business  and  his  private  life  in  such  a  way  as  to 
win  and  hold  the  regard  of  his  fellows  and  main- 
tain his  position  as  a  leading  man  among  them. 
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GEORGE  H.  BABCOCK,  a  gentleman  of  abili- 
ty and  energy,  successful  in  all  his  efforts  in 
business  and  secure  in  the  regard  of  the  people 
who  know  him,  is  a  native  of  Buffalo  county.  Wis., 
where  he  was  born  February  27,  1862.  His  par- 
ents, J.  J.  and  Sarah  (Martin)  Babcock,  were  born 
and  reared  in  Vermont,  and  removed  from 
there  to  Wisconsin,  where  they  lived  until 
1869.  In  that  year  they  changed  their  resi- 
dence to  Nebraska,  where  the  father  died  in  1875. 
The  rest  of  the  family  remained  in  Nebraska  until 
1884,  and  then  Mr.  Babcock  came  to  Montana, 
and  was  followed  into  the  state  by  his  mother  and 
the  others  in  1886.  He  located  at  Decker,  and 
remained  there  until  the  fall  of  1892.  At  that 
time  he  removed  to  Clark's  fork,  about  four  miles 
southeast  of  Gebo,  and  engaged  in  farming  and 
stockraising  until  the  fall  of  1901.  He  then  sold 
out  and  bought  his  present  ranch,  two  miles 
and  a  half  from  Gebo,  the  creek  forming  a  natural 
boundary  around  part  of  it.  In  1886,  when  the 
rest  of  the  family  came  to  Montana,  they  located 
on  a  ranch  adjoining  the  one  he  now  owns  and 
occupies. 

Mr.  Babcock  was  married  in  March,  1885,  to 
Miss  Hallie  Truby,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
daughter  of  Henry  Truby,  who  lives  about  two 
miles  above  Bridger.  They  have  six  children : 
Truby,  Charles  and  Elvin  (twins) ;  George,  Hazel 
and  John.  The  ranch  on  which  Mr.  Babcock  lives 
is  practically  a  new  one,  having  been  an  Indian 
allotment.  He  is  part  owner  of  a  ditch  which  will 
give  him  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  progressive  and  intelligent  methods 
of  farming  which  he  employs  are  bringing  his  land 
to  a  high  state  of  productiveness.  He  has  an- 
other ranch  a  mile  and  a  half  below  Bridger,  which 
is  also  well  irrigated  and  yields  large  crops  of 
grain.  His  cattle  are  Herefords,  and  he  has  100 
head.  On  his  home  ranch  he  has  planted  an  orch- 
ard to  which  he  gives  special  attention  with  the 
purpose  of  making  fruit  culture  one  of  the  features 
of   his   work. 


GEORGE  T.  BAGGS.— The  leading  attorney  of 
Stevensville  and  enjoying  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice  in  Ravalli  and  adjoining  counties  of  Mon- 
tana and  Idaho,  George  T.  Baggs  has  had  a  some- 
what picturesque  political  and  professional  career. 
He  was  born  at  the  busy  little  grain  and  fruit  mart 


of  Smyrna,  Del.,  on  January  i,  1857,  the  youngest 
of  the  four  children  of  William  H.  and  Sarah  M. 
(Denning)  Baggs.  He  attended  the  public  schools 
until  he  was  nineteen  years  old,  and  on  leaving 
school  began  teaching,  which  he  continued  for  two 
years.  In  1877  he  came  to  Montana,  locating 
near  Stevensville,  where  he  worked  on  ranches,  in 
wood  camps  and  in  gristmillls  for  wages,  anywhere 
an  opportunity  offered  or  necessity  demanded.  In 
1879  he  left  the  territory,  driving  an  ox  team  from 
Helena  to  Fort  Benton  and  taking  passage  in  a 
steamer  to  Bismarck,  then  on  east  by  rail  to  his 
former  home,  where  he  served  as  assistant  post- 
master under  his  father  and  began  the  study  of  law. 
In  the  fall  of  1880  he  entered  the  law  department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  completed  the  pre- 
scribed three-years  course  in  one  year,  and  was 
graduated  in  1881.  He  began  legal  practice  at 
Easton,  Md.,  remaining  there  a  year,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Baltimore  and  continued  his  practice  in 
that  city.  In  1890  he  was  appointed  United 
States  consul  to  New  Castle,  New  South  Wales, 
by  President  Harrison,  but  resigned  the  office  im- 
mediately upon  President  Cleveland's  inaugura- 
tion, and  again  came  to  Montana,  settling  at 
Stevensville,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since  and 
been  actively  engaged  in  his  legal  practice. 

In  politics  Mr.  Baggs  has  always  been  an  ardent 
Republican,  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  his 
party,  and  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  of  time  nr 
comfort  for  its  welfare.  While  living  in  Baltimore 
in  1886,  when  Maryland  was  hopelessly  Democrat- 
ic, for  the  sake  of  party  organization  he  consented 
to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  by  accepting  a  nomination 
for  the  state  senate,  and  was  of  course  defeated. 
And  in  Montana,  although  not  desirious  of  polit- 
ical honors,  he  has  served  his  county  as  represent- 
ative in  the  legislatures  of  1894  and  1900,  and  in 
1877  he  was  thirty-one  days  in  active  military  ser- 
vice against  the  Nez  Perces  Indians.  Whatever 
his  personal  inclinations  or  interests,  he  has  never 
withheld  from  the  community,  the  county  or  the 
state  any  aid  he  could  give  to  any  good  public 
cause.  Mr.  Baggs  was  married  on  October  9, 
1895,  at  Helena,  to  Miss  Agnes  T.  Towers,  a  na- 
tive of  Ireland.  They  have  two  children,  Dorothy 
and  George  Towers.  Mr.  Baggs  is  a  prominent 
and  useful  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows,  and  is  at 
this  writing  (1901)  noble  grand  of  Garden  Valley 
Lodge  of  Stevensville.  He  finds  relaxation  from 
the  more  serious  cares  of  business  in  the  success- 
ful management  of  a  ranch  which  he  owns  near  his 
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home  town,  and  in  the  social  enjoyments  of  his 
pleasant  residence  and  large  circle  of  friends.  In 
his  profession  Mr.  Baggs  has  high  rank,  in  busi- 
ness he  is  successful  and  much  esteemed,  in  his 
party  councils  he  is  influential  and  looked  up  to  as 
a  leader,  and  in  social  life  he  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  genial,  companionable  men  whom  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  commune  with. 


EDWARD  H.  GOOCH.— There  are  some  men 
to  whom  difficulty  is  a  stimulus  and  danger  an 
inspiration.  "Flowery  beds  of  ease"  would  be  to 
them  dull  and  monotonous,  if  not  intolerable. 
Men  of  action  always  find  something  to  do.  With 
an  objective  to  reach,  resistance  is  a  pleasure  and 
obstruction  but  a  plaything.  They  move  forward 
to  the  goal  of  their  ambition  and  will  not  be  turned 
aside.  They  are  only  conscious  of  their  power 
with  the  passage  of  time  and  regard  success  as 
a  legitimate  result,  scarcely  thinking  better  of 
themselves  because  of  it.  Of  this  class  is  Edward 
H.  Gooch,  of  Bozeman,  one  of  the  most  extensive 
and  prominent  ranchers  of  the  far-famed  Gallatin 
valley,  Mont.  The  traits  which  have  made  his 
career  developed  early  in  life.  A  wise  observer 
would  have  picked  him  out  among  his  schoolmates 
as  one  who  would  in  time  be  master  and  manager 
of  large  affairs  and  prove  a  strong  factor  among 
men  of  progressive  action. 

Mr.  Gooch  "was  bred  in  old  Kentucky,"  in 
Bourbon  county,  where  he  was  bom  June  6,  1857, 
one  of  the  eleven  children  of  William  G.  and 
Sarah  Jane  (Grimett)  Gooch.  His  father  was 
also  a  native  of  the  Bourbon  state,  and  his  mother 
of  Virginia.  The  paternal  grandfather,  Thomas 
Gooch,  in  company  with  a  brother,  came  to  the 
United  States  from  England,  and  settled  in  Flem- 
ins^  county,  Ky.,  where  he  was  extensively  engaged 
in  farming  and  stockraising  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  father  followed  in  the  way  thus  opened,  be- 
ginning in  his  native  state,  but  in  the  early  'sixties 
removing  to  Pike  county.  Mo.,  and  a  few  years 
later  to  Lynn  county.  He  was  an  aggressive, 
vigilant,  resourceful  man,  and  full  of  business  tact 
and  energy,  and  won  distinction  in  financial  and 
official  circles,  as  well  as  in  the  domain  of  agri- 
culture in  his  new  home.  He  was  elected  judge 
of  the  county  for  two  successive  terms,  and  served 
as  president  of  the  Linneus  bank  for  more  than 
eighteen  years.  His  family  consisted  of  five  sons 
and  six  daughters. 


Mr.  Gooch  spent  his  school  days  and  young- 
manhood  on  the  homestead  in  Missouri,  but  the 
life  did  not  suit  his  active  mind.  He  felt  that  he 
had  a  higher  destiny,  and  sought  it  in  the  far 
west.  In  1880,  when  but  twenty-three  years  old, 
he  nerved  himself  for  the  struggle  and  started  for 
Montana,  traveling  via  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
to  Ogden,  Utah,  thence  by  stage  to  Butte,  where 
he  lingered  for  a  short  time  and  then  proceeded  to 
Bozeman.  He  engaged  in  freighting  to  various 
points  along  the  Utah  Northern  Railroad,  which 
was  then  building,  continuing  at  this  business  for 
three  years  and  achieving  notable  success.  He 
then  homesteaded  his  present  location,  about  eight 
miles  from  Bozeman,  near  Middle  creek.  To  the 
homestead  tract  he  has  since  added,  by  purchase, 
480  acres,  making  the  present  holding  640  acres, 
one  square  mile.  Besides  this  he  has  purchased 
four  and  one-half  sections  of  land  (2880  acres) 
across  the  West  Gallatin  river  near  Salesville,  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  to  farming  and  stockraising, 
and  only  about  five  miles  from  his  homestead. 
These  bodies  of  land,  with  the  appurtenant  neces- 
sities for  improvement  to  make  them  productive, 
gave  their  owner  just  the  problem  required  to 
stimulate  his  zeal  and  employ  his  faculties  to  their 
best  advantage.  He  has  put  the  whole  of  the  home 
ranch  under  irrigation  at  an  unusual  amount  of 
labor  and  expense,  at  some  places  building  large 
flumes  to  convey  the  water ;  but  by  means  of  this  en- 
terprise he  has  raised  the  entire  tract  to  a  high  state 
of  cultivation,  realizing  from  it  annually  immense 
crops  of  cereals  and  hay,  the  grain  crop  often 
amounting  to  as  much  as  21,000  bushels.  On  the 
larger  ranch,  across  the  river,  part  of  which  is 
under  irrigation,  he  also  raises  large  crops  of 
wheat  and  hay ;  and  on  the  portion  which  is  de- 
voted to  pasturage  he  has  fine  herds  of  shorthorn 
cattle,  often  as  many  as  350  head,  and  numbers 
of  well-bred  Percheron  horses,  being  a  firm  be- 
liever in  the  wisdom  of  producing  nothing  in  ani- 
mals but  good  breeds.  When  he  settled  on  his 
homestead  he  found  that  all  the  water  from  the 
creeks  near  by,  available  for  purposes  of  irrigation, 
was  taken  up.  Nothing  daunted,  he  set  about  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  In  partnership  with  J.  D. 
Johnson,  later  adding  J.  J.  Henry  and  David  F. 
Lay,  he  built  the  Farmers'  canal,  conducting  the 
water  from  the  river  near  Salesville  (fourteen 
miles)  to  the  vicinity  of  Bozeman,  carrying  7,000 
inches  and  irrigating  a  large  section  of  the  land 
west  of  Bozeman.     He  also  induced  a  number  of 
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farmers  in  the  neighborhcx)d  to  unite  and  purcliase 
what  is  known  as  the  Kleinsmith  canal,  extending 
from  the  West  Gallatin  canyon  to  three  miles 
south  of  Bozeman,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles, 
and  carrying  4,000  inches  of  water.  He  was  one 
of  the  purchasing  committee  and  a  leading  spirit 
throughout  the  enterprise.  The  canal  was  pur- 
chased for  $22,500,  and  at  his  suggestion  a  stock 
company  was  organized  by  the  purchasers,  he 
Tjeing  one  of  the  principal  stockholders  and  a  di- 
rector in  the  company.  He  is  also  one  of  the 
stockholders  and  promoters  of  the  Bozeman  Milling 
Company. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  buildings  on  the  home- 
stead is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is 
on  a  commanding-  elevation,  southwest  of  Boze- 
man, and  gives  the  observer  a  view  of  almost  the 
entire  valley.  The  residence  is  substantial  and 
comfortable,  and  the  outbuildings  are  ample,  con- 
-venient  and  well  put  up.  They  are  all  arranged 
with  regard  to  a  general  artistic  effect  as  wdl  as 
to  their  every  day  utility.  Mr.  Gooch  has  also  a 
fine  residence  in  the  city  of  Bozeman,  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  family  during  the  winter  months, 
the  summers  being  spent  on  the  ranches,  or  in 
pleasure  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  country. 

?\lr.  Gooch  arrived  in  Montana  with  but  little 
means,  but  is  now  one  of  the  wealthy  and  promi- 
nent men  of  the  state.  He  is  a  living  example  'jf 
what  a  man  of  energy,  thrift,  sound  judgment  and 
superior  natural  ability  can  accomplish  in  this  great 
state,  which  is  in  her  infancy  and  now  offers  to  all 
comers  opportunity  for  advancement  and  prosper- 
ity, and  to  the  craftsman  a  ready  market  for  his 
product.  Mr.  Gooch  stands  high  in  the  good  opin- 
ion of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  is  a  potential  factor 
in  every  good  phase  of  the  life  of  his  community. 


WILLIAM  E.  BAGGS.— Modest  and  unas- 
suming, but  eminently  successful  and  useful, 
William  E.  Baggs  is  a  brother  of  George  T.  Baggs, 
of  whom  extended  notice  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
work.  He  was  born  August  26,  1854,  at  Philadel- 
phia, the  third  of  the  four  children  of  William  H. 
and  Sarah  M.  Baggs,  who  in  his  childhood  re- 
moved to  Smyrna,  Del.,  where  he  attended  the 
public  schools  until  he  was  sixteen.  At  that  age. 
he  left  the  paternal  roof  and  becariie  clerk  and 
salesman  in  a  notion  or  fancy  goods  store  in  Phil- 
adelphia, leaving  it  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  accept 


a  similar  place  in  a  grocery  store.  A  year  later 
he  went  to  Clayton,  Del.,  in  the  employ  of  the 
Kent  County  Railroad,  serving  two  years  as  bag- 
gagemaster,  and  nearly  as  long  as  conductor. 
He  gave  up  this  place  to  become  assistant  post- 
master of  Smyrna,  under  his  father  and,  after  act- 
ing in  that  capacity  for  a  number  of  months,  came 
to  Montana  in  1877,  locating  in  the  Bitter  Root 
valley,  and  working  nine  years  for  Bass  Bros.,  on 
their  Pine  Grove  fruit  farm,  their  ranch  and  in 
their  office  at  Stevensville,  where  he  was  chief 
bookkeeper.  At  the  end  of  his  nine  years  of  faith- 
ful service  he  went  into  business  for  himself  at 
Stevensville,  dealing  in  groceries,  agricultural  im- 
plements and  kindred  commodities.  After  two 
\oars  of  independent  business  he  sold  out  and  be- 
came a  bookkeeper  for  a  branch  of  the  Missoula 
Mercantile  Company  at  Stevensville.  He  re- 
mained with  this  company  twelve  years,  and  then 
became  one  of  the  principal  corporators  of  the 
Stevensville  Mercantile  Company,  which  bought 
out  the  Missoula  company  and  of  which  he  was 
made  treasurer.  In  February,  1901,  he  was  ap- 
pointed postmaster  of  Stevensville,  and  severed 
his  active  connection  with  the  mercantile  con- 
cern. 

Mr.  Baggs  has  been  a  decidedly  potential  force 
in  the  politics  of  the  county.  He  is  a  Republican, 
and  omits  no  effort  on  his  part  which  may  aid  his 
party,  although  he  is  not  a  bitter  or  offensive  par- 
tisan. His  interest  in  pubhc  affairs  arises  rather 
from  an  ardent  desire  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity than  from  intense  party  prejudice.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  positive  convictions,  and  strictly 
upright  in  his  efforts  to  enforce  them.  He  has 
served  his  people  in  all  public  capacities,  as  treas- 
urer of  the  city,  school  trustee  and  in  other  posi- 
tions. In  religious  affiliation  he  belongs  to  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  in  fraternal  re- 
lations he  is  identified  with  the  Freemasons,  the 
Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen,  the  Degree  of 
Honor  and  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem- 
plars. He  was  married  in  December,  1883,  to 
Miss  Lauretta,  daughter  of  George  W.  and 
Louisa  Dobbins,  prominent  farmers  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  home,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  one 
child,  George  M.  Baggs,  now  sixteen  years  old. 
Mrs.  Baggs  died  in  the  spring  of  1887.  In  the 
winter  of  1888  Mr.  Baggs  was  married  to  Miss 
Mary  L.  Stoddard,  of  Stevensville.  They  have 
had  five  children,  of  whom  three  are  living — Irene 
Emily,  William  Henry  and  an  infant.     To  the  du- 
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ties  of  her  beautiful  home  and  to  the  rearing  of  her 
children  Mrs.  Baggs  gives  her  chief  attention,  and 
finds  the  happiness  of  her  life  in  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  those  duties.  Both  she  and  Mr.  Baggs 
are  highly  esteemed  as  good  citizens,  congenial 
companions  and  sincere  friends. 


CHARLES  W.  BAILEY.— Born  and  reared  on 
a  farm  and  following  rural  pursuits  throughout 
his  Hfe  until  a  recent  period,  Charles  W.  Bailey, 
the  interesting  subject  of  this  sketch  and  now  the 
popular  clerk  and  recorder  of  Rosebud  county, 
gathered  stature,  strength  and  fertility  of  resources 
which  have  thus  far  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  the 
battle  of  life.  His  life  began  at  Detroit,  Tex.,  on 
Red  river,  December  19,  1873.  His  parents,  John 
and  Samirius  (Moore)  Bailey,  were  natives  of  Ala- 
bama, where  the  former  was  born  about  1822  and 
the  latter  about  1831.  They  removed  to  Texas 
when  young  and  there  the  father  followed  farming 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1873,  his  widow 
surviving  him  a  year,  and  dying  in  1874. 

Charles  W.  Bailey  attended  the  public  schools 
in  his  native  place  until  he  was  thirteen,  and  then 
coming  to  Montana  he  found  a  home  on  the  Mon- 
tana Cattle  Company's  ranch  on  Tongue  river, 
where  he  worked  during  the  summer  months  and 
attended  school  at  Miles  City  during  the  winters 
for  five  years.  The  next  year,  1891,  he  worked 
for  the  Y.  T.  Cattle  Company;  in  1892  he  was  on 
the  Terrett  ranch.  The  next  year  he  spent  in  the 
employ  of  the  Murphy  Cattle  Company  on  the 
Crow  reservation,  and  from  1895  to  1897  he  was 
again  on  the  Terrett  ranch,  which  he  had  consid- 
ered his  home  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1897  he 
bought  a  ranch  of  his  own  on  Tongue  river,  con- 
sisting of  840  acres,  and  there  industriously  en- 
gaged in  the  cattle  business  until  he  was  appointed 
clerk  and  recorder  of  the  new  county  of  Rosebud 
in  the  spring  of  1901.  In  190D  he  had  served  as 
census  enumerator  of  district  No.  205,  Custer 
county.  In  politics  he  is  an  ardent  Democrat, 
deeply  interested  in  behalf  of  his  party  and  always 
active  in  its  service.  Fraternally  he  is  allied  with 
the  Masonic  order,  holding  membership  in  Yel- 
lowstone Lodge  No.  26  and  Royal  Arch  Chapter 
No.  36,  both  located  at  Miles  City. 

He  was  married  at  Salisbury,  Mo.,  in  1898,  to 
Miss  Margaret  May  Duff,  who  was  born  in  that 
state   May  22,    1874.     Mr.   and   Mrs.   Bailey  have 


large  numbers  of  friends  and  are  well  esteemed  in 
social  life.  They  are  active  and  serviceable  in  aid 
of  every  enterprise  for  the  advancement  of  their 
section,  and  are  warmly  welcomed  m  any  circle 
of  social,  moral  or  educational  workers.  Mr. 
Bailey's  success  has  been  steady,  constant  and 
gratifying;  and  whatever  he  has  achieved  is  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  assiduous,  intelHgent  and  conscien- 
tious efforts.  He  was  left  an  orphan  in  infancy, 
and  has  had  to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world 
unaided  by  favors  or  adventitious  circumstances 
of  any  kind.  In  his  office  he  is  winning  golden 
opinions  from  all  classes  of  the  people  by  the  fair, 
manly  and  intelligent  way  in  which  he  is  adminis- 
tering its  duties  and  the  consideration  he  exhibits 
for  each  of  its  patrons. 


CHARLES  A.  BAILEY,  Who  conducts  a  profit- 
able and  well-equipped  dairy  farm  near  Big 
Timber,  was  born  in  Abingdon,  Washington  coun- 
ty, Va.,  on  September  2,  1858.  He  is  descended 
from  a  family  that  has  for  many  years  resided  in 
that  state,  having  originally  come  from  Scotland. 
His  parents  were  James  and  Sarah  (Stickley) 
Bailey,  both  natives  of  Washington  county,  who 
had  a  family  of  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  The 
paternal  grandfather,  Robert  Bailey,  was  also  a 
native  of  the  same  town,  county  and  state. 

The  school  days  of  Mr.  Bailey  were  passed  on 
his  father's  farm,  where  his  life  was  eminently  fru- 
gal and  industrious.  In  1875,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  removed  to  Texas,  where  he  was  first  in 
the  cattle  business  and  later  in  general  farming. 
Disposing  of  his  property  in  1893,  he  came  to 
Montana,  and  joined  his  brother,  Joseph  W. 
Bailey,  at  Big  Timber,  and  they  made  their  home 
on  the  ranch  now  occupied  by  them  in  the  Yellow- 
stone valley,  three  miles  below  Big  Timber.  The 
first  claim  was  a  homestead  of  160  acres,  but  this 
property  has  been  largely  increased.  The  broth- 
ers are  heavily  engaged  in  cattleraising,  short- 
horns being  the  principal  variety.  Through  the 
ranch  runs  a  ditch  four  miles  long  conveying  800 
inches  of  water,  which  places  the  entire  property 
under  splendid  irrigation,  and  which  is  controlled 
by  the  brothers.  The  principal  crop  is  alfalfa,  and 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  them  to  harvest  700 
tons.  Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to 
hograising,  which  has  found  a  source  of  consider- 
able profit. 
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In  January,  1880,  Mr.  Bailey  was  married  to 
Miss  Mary  Brown,  of  Texas,  daughter  of  William 
J.  Brown,  of  Missouri.  They  have  six  children,  of 
whom  Dolly,  now  Mrs.  Samuel  A.  McGee,  resides 
in  Denver,  Colo.  The  others,  living  with  their 
parents  on  the  ranch,  are  James,  Myrtle,  William, 
Mabel  and  Russell.  The  fraternal  affiliations  of 
Mr.  Bailey  are  with  the  Masons  and  the  Modern 
Woodmen  of  America.  His  fine  home  residence 
is  surrounded  by  substantial  outbuildings  and 
other  improvements,  and  everywhere  there  is  an 
air  of  prosperity  and  refinement.  Owing  to  the 
large  supply  of  water  Mr.  Bailey  is  enabled  to 
carry  on  quite  an  extensive  dairy  business  in  ship- 
ping cream  and  butter  to  Butte. 


GEORGE  W.  BAKER.— Throughout  the  coun- 
ty of  Sweet  Grass,  m  which  he  resides,  there 
is  no  more  hignly  respected  person  than  this  gen- 
tleman, who  is  esteemed,  not  only  for  his  many 
>sterling  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  but  for  his 
superior  intelligence  and  rare  business  ability.  A 
New  Englander  by  birth,  having  first  seen  the  light 
on  December  28,  1840,  in  Esse.x  county,  \i.,  he 
is  one  of  three  sons  born  to  Nahum  and  Clarissa 
(Cutting)  Baker,  of  the  same  county.  The  paternal 
grandfather  was  Solomon  Baker,  who  was  born  in 
the  same  county  and  there  resided  during  his  entire 
life.  Nahum  Baker  subsequently  removed  to  New 
York,  and  in  1857  to  Minnesota  where  he  remained 
until  1884,  when  he  came  to  Montana  where  he  re- 
sided with  his  son  George  until  his  death  on  No- 
vember 24,  1889.  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years, 
ten  months  and  twent3'-three  days.  His  wife  sur- 
vived him  until  March  26,  1896,  when  she  too 
passed  away,  aged  seventy-seven  years. 

The  early  life  of  George  W.  Baker  was  passed  in 
New  York,  where  he  employed  himself  on  his 
father's  farm  and  attended  the  public  schools.  In 
1859,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  went  to  California 
and  there  followed  mining  with  fair  success,  and 
in  1866  he  went  to  Nevada,  and  was  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fifteen  years  there  engaged  in  mining  and 
freighting.  His  advent  in  Montana  in  1881  was 
signalized  by  his  securing  a  claim  and  making  a 
home  in  Sweet  Grass  county,  now  comprising  450 
acres,  well  irrigated  and  of  high  productiveness. 
The  principal  lines  of  industry  he  follows  are  stock 
and  alfalfa  raising,  in  which  he  has  enjoyed  unqual- 
ified success,  usually  wintering  400  head  of  Here- 


ford cattle.  He  has  100  head  of  fine  Norman  horses 
mcluding  a  splendid  stallion  weighing  1,900 
pounds,  a  thoroughbred,  considered  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  state. 

His  home  is  an  elegant  two-story  residence,  with 
mansard  roof  and  supplied  v/ith  modern  conven- 
iences, where  he  is  surrounded  with  a  large  and 
interesting  family.  The  outbuildings  and  equip- 
ments are  of  the  most  substantial  description. 
Mr.  Baker  is  a  man  who  exercises  a  wide  and  be- 
neficent influence  in  the  community  in  which  he 
resides  and  whose  confidence  he  has  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

Mr.  Baker  was  married  on  Mai'ch  2,  1876,  to 
Emma  B.  Cowles,  who  was  born  in  Danville, 
Dodge  county,  Wis.,  on  August  7,  1850,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Marcus  and  Deborah  (Doam)  Cowles,  both 
natives  of  Jefferson  county,  N.  Y.  The  father 
passed  away  on  February  14,  1874,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-four.  The  mother  was  born  on  August 
8,  1804,  and  died  on  April  20,  1865.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Baker  have  four  children,  Pearl,  now  Mrs.  Primus 
Bruffey,  whose  husband  'is  a  rancher  on  the 
Boulder ;  Mabel,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Elmer  C.  McCon- 
nell,  residing  on  the  East  Boulder,  and  Ralph  and 
Edna. 


HERMAN  BALLMEIER.— The  subject  of  this 
sketch  is  a  native  of  Germany,  where  he  was 
born  December  24,  1850,  the  son  of  Frederick  and 
Frederica  Ballmeier,  both  of  the  same  nativity. 
Their  son  Herman  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  land  and  remained  at  home 
until  he  was  seventeen  years  old,  working  at  in- 
tervals on  the  farm.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he  came 
to  the  United  States,  locating  in  Monroe  county. 
Wis.,  where  he  worked  as  a  farm  hand  for  a  year 
and  then  traveled  over  the  middle  western  states 
for  a  number  of  years  looking  for  a  suitable  place 
to  settle.  In  1878  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Weaver 
county,  Minn.,  on  which  he  lived  for  five  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  came  to  Custer  county  (now 
Rosebud),  i\Iont.,  and  in  1885  took  up  a  squatter's 
claim  on  Rosebud  river,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Forsyth,  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  to 
which  he  has  gradually  added  until  he  now  has  a 
ranch  of  3,440  acres  in  the  beautiful  valley  through 
which  that  river  flows.  He  is  largely  engaged  in 
the  raising  of  sheep,  cattle  and  horses,  having  on 
an  average  5,000  sheep,  seventy-five  cattle  and 
twentv-five  horses. 
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In  politics  Mr.  Ballmeier  is  a  Republican.  He 
was  married  in  Monroe  county,  Wis.,  in  1878,  to 
Miss  Sarah  Furbrenger,  who  was  there  born  in 
1858.  They  have  four  children,  namely:  Charles, 
aged  twenty ;  Louie,  eighteen ;  Albert,  eleven,  and 
Emeline,  seven.  Mr.  Ballmeier  has  been  success- 
ful in  business  and  is  well  esteemed  in  the  com- 
munity. 


ALBERT  S.  BANTA  is  a  worthy  scion  of  an  old 
Holland  family  whose  members  had  long  con- 
tributed to  the  progress  and  advancement  of  that 
enterprising  country,  his  branch  of  which  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Kentucky  at  an  early  date, 
imbibed  the  spirit  of  that  progressive  common- 
wealth, and  his  own  career  and  achievements  have 
shown  the  qualities  for  which  his  race  is  noted. 
He  was  born  in  Cooper  county.  Mo.,  September 
II,  1832,  the  son  of  Henry  and  Fanny  (Carlos) 
Banta,  the  former  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  the 
latter  of  Tennessee.  His  grandfather,  Henry 
Banta,  was  a  native  of  Holland  and  early  settled 
in  Kentucky.  His  father  early  removed,  in  1861, 
to  California,  and  remained  there  until  he  died. 
Elbert  S.  Banta  spent  the  early  part  of  his  life  in 
his  native  state,  attending  the  public  schools  and 
assisting  on  the  farm  until  1853,  when  he  left  for 
California,  returning  in  1857.  He  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, overland,  but  returned  by  water,  traversing 
the  isthmus  on  foot.  They  encountered  a  severe 
storm  that  made  the  timber  of  their  stanch  steam- 
er, the  Texas,  creak,  the  captain  having  boxed  his 
papers  ready  to  throw  overboard.  Instead  of  go- 
ing to  New  York  they  finally  put  in  to  Norfolk, 
which  they  safely  reached,  while  a  vessel  that  they 
sighted  in  the  storm  was  believed  to  have  been  lost, 
all  perishing.  The  next  morning  after  they 
landed,  a  trunk  with  a  child  bound  on  the  top, 
drifted  in ;  but  alas !  the  little  one  was  dead.  In 
1858  he  went  to  Colorado,  returning  the  same 
year. 

In  1861  he  with  his  wife,  Mary  F.  (Foster)  Ban- 
ta, removed  to  Colorado,  and  after  spending  a  year 
in  that  territory,  came  on  to  Montana,  starting  to 
make  the  trip  in  wagons,  but  later  cutting  up  for 
pack  saddles  a  part  of  the  wagons  and  abandoning 
the  rest  at  Wood  river,  and  from  there  on  de- 
pended entirely  on  pack  horses.  They  escaped 
serious  trouble  with  the  Indians,  and  on  August  20, 
1862,  arrived  at  Fort  Owens,  in  the  Bitter  Root  val- 
ley, when  Maj.  Owens  was  in  command.     They  re- 


mained in  that  valley  until  March,  1863,  and  then 
removed  to  Bannack.  While  residing  at  Ban- 
nack,  prospecting,  an  attack  was  made  by  the 
"road  agents"  upon  the  Indians  in  order  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  white  population,  so  that  they, 
the  "road  agents,"  might  rob  the  town.  Several 
Indians  were  killed,  among  them  "Old  Snag,"  a 
chief.  The  whites  knew  that  the  Indians  were 
friendly,  knowing  who  had  attacked  them  and 
would  not  believe  that  they  would  kill  the  people 
in  the  "Lower  District,"  and  would  not  go  to  pro- 
tect them.  At  night  some  one,  proably  a  "road 
agent,"  cut  off  the  arm  of  one  of  the  Indians  that 
had  been  killed ;  so  the  ruse  failed.  After  remain- 
ing in  Bannack  a  month,  he  removed  to  Gallatin 
City.  The  first  Gallatin  City  (near  the  Three 
Forks,  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri  river),  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  where,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Banta  settled  there,  deer  could  be  shot  from  their 
cabin  window — was  later  abandoned  for  a  newer 
Gallatin  City  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The 
latter  place  has  in  turn  been  abandoned,  mostly 
for  Gallatin,  a  short  distance  down  the  river  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railway.  In  November,  1863, 
he  went  up  the  Jefferson,  settling  on  Willow  creek, 
where  he  lived  and  followed  farming,  stockraising 
and  mining  at  Norwegian  gulch  until  1887,  with 
the  exception  of  two  years  spent  in  California. 
He  then  sold  out,  removing  in  turn  to  Elkhorn 
and  Castle  and  there  engaged  in  prospecting  for  a 
while,  but  without  much  success.  So  he  again 
turned  his  attention  to  farming  and  stockraising, 
locating  on  Rocky  Fork  of  Clark's  Fork,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Yellowstone,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  west  from  Carbonado  in  Carbon  county. 
Here  he  has  a  fine  modern  residence  and  good 
barns  and  other  buildings,  fences,  etc.  His 
ranch  is  largely  under  cultivation  and  yields 
abundantly  of  grain  and  hay.  His  cattle  are  main- 
ly shorthorns  and  Durhanis.  The  character  of  his 
stock,  the  general  appearance  of  his  property,  and 
his  standing  among  the  people  of  his  county  all 
indicate  that  he  is  a  progressive  and  enterprising 
man — one  of  the  productive  and  beneficial  forces 
of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

In  September,  i860,  Mr.  Banta  was  united  in 
marriage  with  Miss  Mary  F.  Foster,  a  native  of 
Virginia,  and  daughter  of  Norban  and  Jane  (Ham- 
mer) Foster,  of  the  same  state.  Their  children 
are :  Claude,  a  prominent  farmer  and  stockman, 
near  Carbonado;  R.  Lee  married  Miss  Nettie 
Clark,  and  is  following  the  same  business  as  his 
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brother  and  father,  on  Cow  creek,  near  Carbon- 
ado;  James  N.  is  also  engaged  in  ranching  near 
his  father's  place,  and  Lula  is  the  wife  of  Mr.  Boyd, 
a  successful  rancher  on  Rocky  Fork,  a  sketch  of 
whom  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Two 
other  sons,  Henry  and  Lanius  B.,  the  latter  a  twin 
brother  of  Mrs.  Boyd,  are  deceased. 


EDWARD  L.  B.'VRNES,  late  superintendent  of 
the  Diamond  R  mines,  Neihart,  Cascade 
county,  and  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  citi- 
zens of  the  place,  is  pre-eminently  a  self-made  and 
successful  man.  To  the  ent.'rprise  of  which  he  was 
at  the  head  until  September,  1901,  when  he  resigned, 
he  brought  a  long  and  varied  business  experience, 
which,  combined  with  his  high  integrity,  thorough- 
ly insured  the  permanent  success  of  the  enterprise. 
He  was  born  in  Westchester  county,  N.  Y.,  July 
3,  1846.  His  parents  were  Gilbert  W.  and  Eliza- 
beth Barnes,  natives  of  the  Empire  state.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  his  career  the  father  was  en- 
gaged in  the  iron  business ;  but  later  he  entered 
the  ministry  in  the  Universalist  church,  and  was 
an  eloquent  and  successful  preacher.  Fraternally 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order  and  a 
Knight  Templar ;  politically  a  Republican.  He 
died  in  1897,  his  wife,  the  mother  of  our  subject, 
having  preceded  him  in  1890.  They  are  survived 
by  two  children,  Clara  B.  and  Edward  L. 

Edward  L.  Barnes  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, having  attended  the  public  schools  and  uni- 
versities, and  finally  being  graduated  from  the 
Free  Academy  of  New  York  with  honors.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  entered  a  cotton  and  muslin 
commission  house  as  an  errand  boy,  at  a  salary 
of  $50  a  year,  but  by  diligence  and  strict  attention 
to  business  he  won  promotion  and  was  made  ship- 
ping and  receiving  clerk  with  a  salary  of  $600. 
Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  firm  with  which  he  was 
connected  our  subject  entered  a  hardware  and 
house  furnishing  establishment,  where  he  con- 
tinued three  years  at  a  salary  of  $500.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  war  he  was  inspired  with  pa- 
triotic fervor  and  enlisting  as  a  private  attained  the 
rank  of  major  in  1865,  when  he  was  must-ered  out 
of  the  service.  He  then  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  father  in  the  iron  business,  and  this  as- 
sociation was  continued  twelve  years,  when  he  re- 
moved to  St.  Louis  in  the  capacity  of  assistant 
paymaster   and    general   clerk.      Subsequently   he 


was  engaged  with  the  La  Clede  RolHng  Mill  Com- 
pany, with  which  he  remained  until  1878,  and 
then  accepted  the  position  of  cashier  with  the  C. 
T.  Ewing  Bank,  at  Thayer,  Kan.  In  1879  he 
became  cashier  for  S.  A.  Brown  &  Co.,  lumber 
and  grain  merchants  at  Chanute,  Kan.,  with  whom 
he  remained  two  years.  Returning  to  Thayer  Mr. 
Barnes  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance 
business,  in  which  lines  he  achieved  an  enviable 
success. 

During  the  administration  of  President  Har- 
rison, in  1889,  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Thayer,  and  later  he  edited  and  published  the 
Thayer  Graphic,  a  newspaper  of  considerable  cir- 
culation and  influence.  He  continued  in  editorial 
work  until  1897,  wheni  he  removed  to  North  Caro- 
lina, and  for  a  short  period  engaged  in  mining  in 
tliat  locality.  It  was  in  1898  that  Mr.  Barnes  came 
to  Montana,  where  he  spent  the  following  year 
prospecting.  In  July,  1899,  he  accepted  his  late 
position  with  the  Diamond  R  Mining  Company, 
and  under  his  supervision  the  works  made  rapid 
advancement. 

On  November  17,  1879,  Mr.  Barnes  was  married 
to  Miss  Etta  L.  Lyman,  of  Michigan,  daughter 
of  Leroy  and  Rosa  H.  Lyman,  natives  of  Living- 
ston county,  N.  Y.  For  many  years  her  father 
was  engaged  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  cattle. 
To  this  union  have  been  born  two  children,  Bessie 
L.  and  Winifred  R.  The  parents  are  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  church.  Fraternally  Mr.  Barnes 
is  a  Mason  and  a  member  of  the  Ancient  Order  of 
United  Workmen,  the  Select  Knights  and  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  Politically  his  af- 
filiations are  with  the  Republican  party. 


Al'.RAHAM  L.  BANK.— .-V  native  of  the  old 
Prussian  city  of  Tilsit,  renowned  as  the  scene 
of  Napoleon's  treaty  of  1807  and  long  prominent 
as  a  seat  of  extended  commerce,  where  he  was 
born  on  January  25,  1872,  even  in  his  childhood 
.\brahani  L.  Bank  was  torn  from  his  native  land 
and  transplanted,  with  his  parents  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  in  the  new  world,  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Here  he  attended  the  public  schools 
until  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  when  he  entered 
the  store  of  a  leading  watchmaker  and  jeweler  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  and  learned  the  trade  at  which  he 
worked  eleven  years,  during  which  he  was  also  a 
student     of    the     Omaha     Horological     Institute 
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(school  of  optics),  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1894,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Refraction. 
In  1894  also  he  came  to  Montana  and  took  charge 
of  the  optical,  watch  repairing  and  engraving  de- 
partment of  the  jewelry  establishment  conducted 
in  Butte  by  his  brother,  Simon  Bank,  continuing 
here  until  the  fall  of  1896,  when  he  became  man- 
ager of  the  jewelry  department  of  the  Hamilton 
Drug  &  Jewelry  Company,  at  Hamilton.  In 
April,  1897,  he  went  into  business  for  himself  and 
is  conducting  a  profitable  and  constantly  increas- 
ing trade,  carrying  an  extensive  stock  of  valuable 
commodities,  distinguished  for  fine  quality  and 
artistic  workmanship. 

Mr.  Rank  is  an  expert  of  high  order  in  optics, 
having  been  an  industrious  student  of  the  science 
and  applying  the  theoretical  knowledge  to  a 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  practice.  He  is  also  a 
skillful  and  resourceful  mechanic  and  withal  a 
shrewd  and  far-seeing  business  man.  These  are 
the  elements  of  a  professional  and  financial  suc- 
cess gratifying  but  not  surprising  to  his  friends. 
To  skill  in  his  art  and  thrift  in  his  business  he  adds 
social  qualities  of  an  engaging  character.  He  was 
married  in  Butte  in  September,  1896,  to  Miss 
Maude  Coulter,  daughter  of  John  and  Anna  Coul- 
ter, and  has  two  children,  Josephine  and  Reginald. 
In  political  aiifiliation  he  is  a  Republican,  and  fra- 
ternally is  a  member  of  the  Modern  Woodmen  and 
the  Maccabees.  He  is  very  progressive  and  has 
a  fine  home  and  valuable  interests  in  real  estate 
and  financial  institutions. 


JAMES  R.  BARCLAY.— Beginning  hfe  for -him- 
self at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  omitting  no  ef- 
fort necessary  to  make  a  successful  career,  apply- 
ing intelligence  and  business  capacity  to  his  opera- 
tions, James  R.  Barclay,  of  Carbon  county,  al- 
though yet  a  young  man,  is  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
his  industry  and  thrift  in  a  well-improved  and  com- 
fortable home  and  a  fifm  place  in  the  regard  of 
his  fellowmen.  He  was  born  in  La  Crosse  county. 
Wis.,  April  16,  1866.  His  parents  were  James  and 
Elizabeth  (McCrindall)  Barclay,  of  whom  more 
specific  mention  is  made  in  the  sketch  of  William 
Barclay  elsewhere  in  this  work. 

Mr.  Barclay  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  his 
natice  county,  and  remained  on  the  homestead  un- 
til he  was  eighteen,  when  he  determined  to  make 
his  own  way  in  th  world,  and  engaged  in  farming 
nearing  his  home  for  two  years.     In  1886  he  came 


to  Montana,  and  after  passing  a  short  time  at  Bill- 
ings, went  to  Red  Lodge  and  prospected  the  Bear 
creek  country,  where  he  took  up  some  land  for 
the  Rocky  Fork  Coal  Company.  He  remained  in 
that  locality  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  he  con- 
ducted under  lease  the  Harney  ranch  near  Red 
Lodge  for  a  year.  He  then  located  his  present 
property,  si.x  miles  south  of  Bridger,  on  which  he 
has  since  resided.  His  ranch  is  all  under  irriga- 
tion and  yields  abundant  crops  of  alfalfa,  and  he 
has  a  fine  herd  of  Herefords  on  the  range,  a  num- 
l:)er  of  Jerseys,  and  keeps  a  large  flock  of  sheep. 
Mr.  Barclay  takes  an  earnest  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs. He  has  been  school  trustee  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  is  president  of  the  Dry  Creek  Ditch 
Association,  which  has  a  ditch  three  miles  long 
carrying  1,000  inches  of  water.  He  was  united 
in  marriage  March  12,  1889,  with  Miss  Clara 
Hobbs,  of  Wisconsin,  a  sister  of  John  G.  Hobbs,  of 
whom  more  extended  mention  is  made  elsewhere 
in  this  work.  They  have  three  children :  Myrtle 
Clementine,  Grade  Marie  and  Marv  Elizabeth. 


W'  ILLIAM  BARCLAY.— Of  sturdy  Scotch 
ancestry,  and  bearing  in  his  own  makeup 
their  best  characteristics — sturdy  where  sturdiness 
is  needed,  wise  where  wisdom  is  essential,  self- 
reliant,  resourceful  and  ever  alert,  William  Bar- 
clay, of  Carbon  county,  Mont.,  exemplifies  the 
high  qualities  of  manhood  which  distinguish  the 
makers  and  builders  of  the  state.  He  was  born 
January  3,  1861,  in  La  Crosse  county,  Wis.,  a  son 
of  James  and  Elizabeth  (McCrindall)  Barclay,  na- 
tives of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  where  their  families 
had  for  generations  been  prosperous  and  influ- 
ential. They  came  to  America  in  1851  and  settled 
in  La  Crosse  county,  Wis.,  being  pioneers  in  the 
state.  There  the  father  became  a  man  of  great 
prominence  and  influence,  one  of  the  forceful 
factors  of  industrial  and  commercial  promo- 
tion in  the  community.  He  ererted  an<l  con- 
ducted a  large  flouring  mill,  a  cheese  fac- 
tory, and  a  general  store,  and  also  had  a 
model  farm  in  the  county,  supplied  with  every  de- 
vice for  its  work  of  the  latest  pattern  known  at  the 
time,  and  improved  with  excellent  buildings  and 
fences.  He  died  in  1900,  aged  seventy-one  years. 
His  widow  is  still  living  aged  about  seventy. 

William  Barclay  passed  his  school  days  in  his 
native  county  and  remained  there  some  years  after 
leaving   school.      In    1883   he   went   to   Minnesota, 


